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Baggage  Car.  -'.I : •*  Mr*.  Stnbba"  and  her  Child 
with  tin  Cup  on  its  Head,  hid.  (Suo  “Toby 
Tyler.’*) 

Moon,  Tim  Man  in  the.  3tt8 ; Kaphuel  John's  Muon  and 
Moon  Fgee.  7 hi 

Mother  and  Child,  ID:  Mother  and  Child  — A pasiing 
Cloud.  372;  Two  Mother*  (Children  playing  with 
i kill*,  :rr~^ 

Mother  Michel  and  her  Cat  (eleven  Illustration*),  627, 
ij£L£2L&l!l 
Mould.  Forms  of  #21.  S'i,* 

Mon  nil.  The  great  Serficiit.  :|ik’._ 

Mountain  Peak*  among  the  Alp*,  :H0 ; Glorlrr  ami  Cre- 
vasse, ileiH- 

M'.uv.  Cut  aud  her  first. 2£i 

Mouse  Trap,  Mice  in  and  outside  of  a. 

Mowing  Straight  and  clean  i«  the  only  Way.  RVi, 

Mr  I'hallier'a  Row*  -Mr  Chnlkcr  taker*  a Slide — FMi 
mg  through  the  Ire,  lift, 

Mr*.  November’*  Gurwt*.  6u:  Mr*.  November  s Guest* 
at  the  Dinner-Table,  til 
Mud  Pies,  -VCt 

Muffled— Attacked  in  the  Pass,  '32a. 

MuO.  My  flint.  214. 

Music.  Illusory.  Trtclc,  li. 

My  Sister  * Grape* — Curie  Dirk's  Story— In  tbe  Gold 
Fields  -The  Storm.  UL 

XaTJCA,  •ViHI. 

Naughty  Boy,  The.  777 

Negro  Boy  i>o  Fence— “Oh.  Mammy,  he'*  a Hull 
Hound'"  HU  , Andrew  Jackson  Washington 
Join;#-  Asleep  >u  Hie  I'll  mace  Hoorn.  77 7 : Negro 
Woman  and  child,  with  I an  uf  Hour,  tt*. 

Negro  Fort,  Story  of  the.  >±LL 

Newsboys’  Horne, The — Boy  selling  Paper* — Being  re 
glMlered  — At  Supner --Thu  Gymnasium  — Tho 
Dormitory,  a id,  Ml  ■ . 

Newton,  fnaac,  at  the  Are  of  twelve,  7S5 
New  Year’a  Call.  The  nod.  i-"->  New  Year'*  Call*  in 
the  Nursery,  ltt:  The  new  Year  and  the  old,  153. 
151 

Niagara  Falla  in  Winter  our  Artist's  Sketch  Book  arid 
Pencil,  279;  The  Falls,  -Jen 

Nightmare,  Tummy’*,  alter  iSUnt  lta bint  Snare#,  :rj , 
Tommy's  Thanksgiving  Nightmare,  &i 
NoiilesM-  Oblige  (Horse  and  Rooster),  lid. 

Not  tail  enough. 

Nun,  The  iti 
Nursery  Chair.  The, 

Oshy.  twoery.  lekery.  nnn.  £H15. 

Orphan-  llappv  (Cliickens  Just  hatched),  52_,  The  LU 
lie  Orphan. 

Orphlmg,  An  tnlray  tkiui.  413. 

OUer  and  her  Young.  2#1 

OuUider*  (Cltlldren  at  the  Head  of  the  Stairs).  22 I 
Owl,  IVa  nut,  ui; . owl  i Initial  Cut),  3*<.*» ; Owl,  The,  tells 
her  sorrowful  Story,  31*1 

Palai  and  Juraam,  472:  A long  ago  Baby.  *73. 

Pan  of  Flour  (The  Negro  Woman  and  Child),  443. 


Pantaloon,  ‘Jin 

Pail  Gkaymok,  Who  was  v:— Paul  and  Benny  Mallow, 
ft ; ••  Do  Counterfeiter  done  broke  out  ob  de 
Jail.”  21;  I’aul  and  tbe  Counterfeiter.  37,  The 
Sheriff  enforce*  Order — ••  Father!"  53:  The  Meel- 
lug  in  the  School  Yard,  H2. 

Pra  not  Owl.  A,  -CHI 
Peg  lop.  The.  ill 

Pmuirr-Xm  Brow  ask*  a Favor,  i&$;  The  ohl- 
fnsliioni'il  Hand  Screen.  tUl ; ••  IVnclopo— In  it 
Peuclojic?”  ?i»i  : The  Manor  house  young  Ij» 
dies.  7111. 

Peregrinating  Orchestra  at  Work,  The,  612. 

Periwinkle.  Kgga  of. 596. 
hnwTunuai  la  House  of  C*rd*|,  249. 

Pets  of  the  Family  (Ikig  and  INilus),  504,  505. 

Phantom  Faces  (four  Kiguraa),  22UL 
Plnl  and  Hardwick,  4sl. 

Pint.'*  Faikim:—  ” • How  lovely  they  are!'  thought 
Phil,”  230;  Fust  aalevo.  Til : Black  Joe.  the  Kid 
dkr.  2:gr7Thil  and  Mnt*  Schuyler,  ‘252  : Will** 
Dr'-uni,  ifia  ; Lisa  relate*  Phil'*  History  to  Mis# 
Schuyler,  'jw* ; Appruaeh  of  the  Swan  like  Rual. 
Til*  i : On  the  take,  big  , Fainas  in  the  Children'# 
Hnaplul,  3 :n  . Phil'*  Present,  343  ; "Ixn.k! 
There's  au  Kagle,''  2!ii  . Tlwi  Knchaiited  Frog 
and  little  Irrown  Hird.  U£D ; The  Owl  tells  her 
name*  Hil  Story,  3110 ; Mukiug  the  Sturgeon  use 
fill.  413;  On  BoafdTEe  Steam  ship.  49*. 
PhologTupCy—  Slide  Care— The  Camera— The  first  At 
u-m pi— Something  Wrong,  DM:  Glare  Hath  and 
Dipper— Taking  a Tin  Tyre.  1*g 
Picnic  Sam— *•  Poor  drenchrd,  dead  Hero,"  041. 

Pie.  Kitty  's  first.  2UQ. 

Pig.  M r — " Now  I can  Uke  a little  Kent,  ’ ’ UM. 

Pinafore  Rhymes  Illustrated,  JG9.  3*5,  317,  349,  331. 
445,  477.  55L 

Poison-Ivy.  Poison  Sunuc.  and  Virginia  Creeper 
Poland.  Ml**.  2ik 
Polly,  Mis*  1 ‘A. 

Polo.  The  Game  of—  Head-Pieca — Saddl  ug,  791 , Ike 
Start,  2H 

Princes,  The  young.  In  the  Tower,  1££ 

Prison  ScImxiI  for  Boy*  in  I'ari*.  7w> 

Prim  Kitten  won  her  Medal,  How  the  (ten  Uliudna- 

tiousi.  ftps.  Son 

Puffin  Hunters,  The.  -■7il 

Pug  Dog  and  Kitten— “ I don’t  Ulk  to  Kittens,"  512, 

Puneh  mill  Judr  in  a Convent,  .*>21 

••  Punkin, ” the  Tliviiksgivlng.  Bringing  Home,  ££ 

" I’uriw,  Come  and  get  these:"  (Boy  aud  Dogi,  4lkL 

Kaiibiti*  and  Tommy  caught  in  a Stuire.  32.  Weasel 
and  Rabbit.  «M ; Rabbits  ua  Pets,  ft>2;  Girl  Willi 
pel  Habb  t. 

Rainy  finy.  A (Girl  and  Bird  up  u Tree),  I4i, 

Rapid*.  Through  ilie,  with  Indian*.  >k\t. 

Bui#  aUiu:  to  e in  grata.  4 *1. 

Itcpriniaiiii.  The  (Dog  and  Chihli  4»*4 
Itavere,  I’aul,  at  taxington,  4 .Cl 

Rlilnocer'**  and  Hottentot  Boy,  4113 . Rhtuorernj  and 
Panther  liehlitig.  712. 

Right  of  War  \Shoep  in  the  Kn*d|.  Ji, 

Roller  Skating  In  the  Rihk—  liulng  hi  Solwol — Di 
riding  u I’uir,  :u:t;  <'hildmi  Roller  Skating.  416 
Row*.  The  lust . of  Summer— -‘One!  two!— three!  ' 

I ML 

Russian  Children  at  I 'lay.  Ti'd. 

Sail-Boat.  Plan*  for  a.  213. 

Sailor  and  Children— (In  the  deep  blue  Seat.  liL 
Sailors -A  Forecastle  Yarn,  104,  lul 
Samuel.  Little.  4'J 
Sand-box,  The.  J'.w 

Santu  Claus  in  When  the  Chick  etrnck  Twdic."  11:;. 
Sun  la  CltuH  on  tlw  Nuraery  Tile*,  t-'t.  l'-G  ;~Pr7 
Simla  Chiu*.  b±L 
‘•Say  Good  by,  Dolly."  Uii 
Scandal.  'P* 

School,  Going  to.  2H;  Beetle*  at  School  in  the  Woods, 
1nC9 ; Scene*  in  nn  llaliaii  SchuoL  1<74 , An  Italiuu  i 
ScEitit.  J'JS.  322. 

Scraping  Acnuaiutanoe  (Ctilhl  aud  LamliAl.  r>  j5 
screw  juad*,  ImMatlim,  Jhamj  Brawn  v l_ 

San,  in  lha  di  cp  1 1 w,  I > . Cur  oun  TtHna  tl  I 

Scrtularu— King  t'rali  -Squid— F.gg  4'luster  id 
S«t>ild— Natica  Lgg  Case — NaUca—  Coney  1-lur.d 
Skimmer  Clam  ITgg  of  Skate  -Egg*  of  Whelk  — 
Egg#  of  PeriwiDkle.  St«6:  Wave  breaking  on 
Shore,  *>f!l. 

Sew  side.  ta«t  Day  at  the.  7 IT. 

Sea-Weed*,  Spocinien*  of.  ilit. 

SeftortU  CaliUi  Malleea.  11 

Santiuel.  The  faithfd  (Child  In  Cradle  and  Dug),  297. 
Serpu  lluto  111  Africa (L'pret  m Rapid*), 

Scrtulariu,  5luL 

Shad  (lahlng  on  the  Hud*ou,  401. 

Slieep,  Flock  of,  on  the  Road,  211;  Sheep  und  Buzzard# 
— A Mother'#  DevotionT"iii ; Sheep  and  Girl 
with  Doll.  1 60. 

Shelley.  Kate.  7‘,»7. 

Shlji* — Flora  M 1.  dmiald  in  the  Sea  Fight.  Ml 
SliupfHtni,  Little — " A very  dood  Smi  — imc  Inn,'  LL 
Short  Stop,  A— Mice  playing  Base  Ball.  7*4. 

Shower.  Caught  ill  a.  724~ 

Sing  a Song  o’  Six|»m  e (eleven  llluidrallomd.  1 17.  13m. 

Leraou  (Cat  and  K litas*  - ldn. 

Skat".  Egg  ol.  5ih~- 

Skating— “HI,  Tom!  1 kin  aland  ou  ooe  Foot.”  Mil; 
Holler  SkatlDg.  :u:i ; iTilldnm  Roller  Skating,  and 
Gentleman  coining  round  Corner.  416. 

Skipping,  !£i. 

Sled,  Ful  Bov  ou— "Don't  puah  too  quickly,  Alice,” 

ZkL 

Sleigh  Riding.  Dutch,  1TL 
Slipper-maker  * Bazar.  4V>. 


Snow  Dali,  Girl  rolling  a,  and  little  Bird  in  the  way,  1SHL 
Snow  stnrro.  The  first.  Sii. 

Soldier*,  Young— ••  Charge  Bayonet*!"  TuMX 
So  rn-ur,  ami  yet  no  far  (Child  in  Cha  r and  dropped 
Dull |.  La  7,1. 

Sparrow*  nil  Table— ••  Have  wo  kllloiltilm  T”  5M:  Sp*r 
row*  aud  RalibiU.  73H;  Syurrow*  and  Sqmrnd. 

Spice — "Stop,  *top.  oh, atop!”  iVii. 

Spilled  Milk.  No  ure  crying  over,  i'GI.  6t>>. 

Spring,  43d,  4iL 
Spring  Chiekcng,  5l£ 

Sfiriug  Cleuning  (I.ittlu  Girl  with  Broom),  4-i* 

- 

Stair*,  Cliildren  at  II end  of,  *2a4. 

Sump#,  Bwim  1^  lii 

Stanley  atlatk«*l  fiy  the  Native*  iu  Africa,  ‘-‘in. 

Sle.mi1*un,  Arrival  of  the  llret,  721. 

Stix-kiug,  An  t-iupty,  141. 

String  Trick#.  12* ».  fili 
Stuck  up  Boy.  The,  -Ie4. 

Sugaring  off. 

Summer  day  Qoerim,  I'e'.'J 

Sima  Kis<iiia.m'*  Dkcihiox  “I  am  oure  you'll  have 
every  Vote,"  444 , Florence  and  Smile  m tbo 
Sr-hOi'l  Room,  464J;  Electing  the  May  Queen.  476; 
I) nude'*  Portrait,  492. 

Sweetest  Flower,  Tho.  m. 

Swimming  Hath,  At  the— At  Fdwe— A Jump  frtun  tbo 
Roof— Gills  bathing— Flsbiug— Teachlug  ili«  lit- 
tle One*,  fiAii 

Swing.  Girl  In— tatting  the  old  Cat  die,  616,  Children 
oral  Swmg,  UtL 
Swinging  on  the  Gate,  601. 


Tailor.  A LlUle.  377 

TALKum  Lravk*.  The:— "They  are  Talking  taavee," 
JlW;  A Council  of  War.  7‘.ifi  "Rita,  the  l/ivn 
have  *]ioken  to  hor,  ” #12;  In  tho  (!uAod,  mum. 

Tally  Ho.  The.  XLl 

Tea,  Girl  and  Doll*  at.  3ilt. 

Team.  The  Little  (Girl  and  Babyl.  Li 

Teddy , Pet,  and  Dot,  7 .111 

Thtm'kMgiving  Dinner— How  nur  Precion*  Boy  Haul  ho 
felt  after  it,  5£,  Little  Tommy'-  TIiaiikMii  ing 
Nightmare.  i'-4 : Briligllig  Hume  the  Thank-giv- 
ing ••  I*unktn7rf  04j  Ilunkogiving  Dmiwr  in  the 

Wood*.  7iV 

Tlwatriral*.  Amab-ur — The  Call  Iwforr  the  Curtain.  St. 

Tliree  organ  Men.  3 tl». 

llirec  Si*lera— Gathering  the  May  Mower*,  417. 

Tile#,  Nuraery— "There  lie  ia.”  LJ1L 

Tin  ami  Tie  —Tim  show*  the  Mark  of  Captain  Bah 
blge'B  Whip.  625 ; Peppermint  or  la-monP  640; 
After  vlutlng  the  Krug  * Home.  661;  CufKain 
l*rutl  make#  Tim  an  offer,  > 7 ; iHpIain  l*ratt 
order*  hm  lirenkfa*i.  iV/.i  . smail  Pa##enger  with 
the  big  Valise.  7 1 *f. ; Captain  Prat;  (liniw*  Tip 
overboard,  725 , Tim  recover#  hi*  lust  I’ef,  741 ; 
Ready  for  the  Attack.  763;  Making  ready  to  nn- 
bark.  773;  Pirpanog  tliegreal  Feast,  Tag;  Short 
ItalNuTSTRili  Tip  and  the  Duct  or,  a2o 

Timothy,  The  Hot,  273. 

Tlu  Typer*.  Tbo  'Young  -Slide  Case  - The  Camera  — 
the  Ural  Attempt— Some! lung  wrong,  liiw . old 
Spn>cg inti's  Gra|-  Altwr-filiM  Bath  auil  fl  pju  1 
1M. 

Toad  StoolB,  h2JL 

Tort  Ttu».  oh  Tkv  Wkkk*  with  a <T«crg:  -Toby 
elrikes  u Bargain,  HI;  Toby  amt  lii*  new  Friend 
1 1 lie  Monkey),  HU  :~To»iv  a Ural  Night  Ride,  133. 
Old  Ben  come*  to  the  Rescue.  1 1'.' : " I'lcwae. 
MiMer,  give  tne  the  Money  hack."  (61;  Job 
lam!  learn#  a Iammoq— Toby  gri#  hi*  Supper,  1 0 1 ; 
The  Break  down,  and  Rw-ijic  of  the  Monkey*, 
11*3;  Bringing  l*w:k  the  Runaway*.  212;  Toby  1# 
introduced  to  the  Altuao*.  Totiy  -it#  down 
on  Mr.  SiiiIiIm.  24 % ; Toby  in  llre.Womeii  * Wagon. 
•Jilt ; Mr  Stublw  and  Tvliy  # Money,  277 ; Toby 
and  the  Boy  Customer*.  ; The  fir*t  lihimii. 
3o5 ; F.IU  and  Tnhy,  325 , Mnifrinowelle  JeniiiH'ite 
and  Monsieur  AUx.  341:  Toby  and  Mr  Sluldw 
running  away.  357^  Droakf«#t  in  the  Wood*.  37;4; 
“ How  I love  you.  Mr.  StublM!"  3k5  ; l nrR 
Daniel'*  Bleretng,  4U2L 

Tom'*  Carnival  .Dog  docked  out  with  Feather*),  452. 

Toweil  by  a Whale,  425. 

“Train  up  a Child,"  etc.  (Ladiee,  Boy,  and  HoaUaatu, 
bOL 

Trump.  Boy  and,  4M. 

Troubled  Dreuin.  A.  576 

Tug,  Tile.  ;teU. 

Tumbler  TrK'k.  2.'t . Tumtiler  Trlrk  Solved.  211L 

Turk.  A TernblrTlii 

Two  headed  Family,  A— Arrival  of  tho  first  Steambout, 
I2L 

Two  Kind*  of  Courage— |*h II  and  Hardwick,  tsi. 


••  I'jrnArrr."  l^L 
I ninvltcd  Via; lor  (Pig).  2L 

VAiJEnriMc  Maiden  all  Forlorn— Valentine  Sketrhe*  — 
Valentine  Symbol* — Valentine#  m-Shop  Window. 
2h!l 

Vanity  (Kitten  ai  Mlrrorl,  **) 

Victoria  Crure.  The  Story  of  the,  40  4L 
Vlc  Whitney'*  Revenge,  *17. 

Virginia  CreejK-r,  nUR 


Wauos,  Children  playing  in.  112. 

Waiting  Margery,  112. 

Walking  like  Pa|#A,  I3aV 
Walk,  7tie  little, 

Wandering  Tliought*,  7 'Hi 
W lulling  Day.  21i 

Water-Melon* — Study  in  green  and  black,  672. 
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VnmI  nnd  Rabbit.  <1*4. 

Weighing  ihe  Baby  (Bean),  496. 

“ tt  hat  ;»ro  the  wild  Vivm  gaylng*"  WH.  tMEL 
Whelk  F.ggn  of,  a^i- 

Wheu  tho  Cluck  struck  Twelve.  113, 115,  11^  117,  U2. 
Whirligig  House,  The  young  Couple  and  the  4 FI 


.UuwTiTKfl.  The  (lame  of,  4hf>. 

• Altoo”  and  the  Wulve-  £5, 

Alligator,  Adventure  with  an,  GiL 
AmtKish,  A double,  015. 

Andrew  Jucksuu  Washington  Jone*,  131. 

Anenlnte*.  Country,  XL 
A lit*  nt  Horn*-1,  -f 'C 
Apprentire*  !.eap,  The,  Ui 
Anil.  Girl's  Mbwioa.  A little,  12& 

Archie  Kirk's  I*»ap  for  Life.  ilC, 

AritT  Rrrit'H  Teri-tatio*  — 365,  574,  5£L 
AwfUl  Scene,  An,  29* 

Baht.  Our,  22^  Oor  Baby  again,  iXL. 

Hull.  Came  iiT In  Japan,  c-ii 
Barnev*  Foot.  llL 
Barrel  Trait.  The.  4au. 

Hears,  The  two,  172;  Short  Bear  Storied,  803.  821. 

Boii't  Diekei.  313 

Heating  the  Parish  Bounds,  *23. 

Beaver.  How  the,  builds,  li 
Bet*  hunting,  lilu. 

Bicycle  Meet  nt  Boston.  The,  514. 

Biddy's  HirthiUy,  Lutle,  318, 

Bird,  Only  a,  list. 

Bird-i.  Wild,  in  the  Country,  Lilli. 

Bit  rif  FooUshnnw,  A.  ikt-V  > 

Bit*  or  Aoyicf..- Visiting.  3:  Spending  Money,  US; 
lining  to  a ferty,  2-_-M . Behaving  at  Table,  420: 
Getting  op  111  the  Morning.  XLij  ; "1  be*  your 
Parilmi  till:  About  hr  mg  obliged.  ftIT ; Telling 
the  Truth— All  fair  and  no  cheating.  HI;  A 
Sllteb  tn  Tune,  *71. 

Bhtr  kbirih*’  Xrec  The.  25& 

Bbw  kaded  by  a I Aon.  '>*'1 
Rkanh-rs.  Tlir  little,  707. 

Hob  Perk  Ins' 8 ferret.  Hi 

Kooks  Sew,  row  YotSQ  Rr.AnKR*:— ‘The  Boy  Trav- 
Cttcn,’1  felt  II  — Harry  BnM  Abroad'— 
“Queer  little  Wooden  Captain, ' ’ 15j  ••  Mural  Pi- 
ni«”— “Queer  Pets  at  Man  y's. "«LL  " Drifting 
Round  the  Wurtd"— ’ Story  of  the  Toiled  Stolen 
Navy”  — “Young  Folks'  Cyclopa-du”  — “Sto- 
ru*w  of  the  Sea''— **  Friend*  worth  Knowing ' — 
**  Aboard  the  ‘Mavis.’”  143  : ‘‘Rhymes  and 
Tunes” — “ 7. Igzog  Journeys  tn  Classic  land*” — 
“Five  little  Mice  in  a Mouse-Trap'’  175.  “ Who 
was  Paul  Grayson?” — ‘West  Point  and  the 
Military  Academy”— “Young  Nluiruda,”  527. 
Bound  for  America,  422. 

Bow>,  Mud,  UAi. 

Bor  GrrebaL,  The  (Lftfkyette)  .-d,  18. «,  fiR.  BL. 

Boy  who  could  not  he  hurt.  The,  HiL 
Bravo  little  Rebel,  A.  -V»2 
Bravest  Man  in  tin*  Regiment,  The,  47 L 
Broken  Vase,  The.  lifc*, 

B iflalo.  Tin'  Game  of.  2)<L 

Buoy,  How  the,  saved  Ihe  Hoya,fi£i 

Burglars.  7i> 

Buzzard's  Bald  Read,  The,  luL 
Bytheiwu,  Admiral.  1‘jz 

Careo*.  am. 

Camp  Bed.  A simple,  fXH. 

Camp  Stool,  A folding,  H3. 

Cauane*  ami  other  Cage  Birds.  435 . 

Canoe*  aud  Canoeing,  f«52. 

Captain's  Boy  on  the  Penny  lloat,  The,  211. 

Captain  Wontherby's  Fur  Cup,  154. 

Cirda,  A round  Carin'  with.  44iL 
Catamaran,  How  to  build  a,  J.Si. 

Cat*.  Anccd'-rtMi  about,  7*1.  • 

Cbovnllftro  Bsynnlc,  la,  J2L 

Chinese  Children  lut  e their  Parents,  How,  51. 

Chinos*  Tale*.  Popular.  Jiki 

“Christ  in  the  Temple,”  Holman  Hunt's  Picture  of,  SL 
Christmas  at  Bethlehem.  l'JG. 

ChrksttnuA  DecoraUoUB,  Hfi. 

Cleojmtra's  Needle,  IeCt. 

Cowl  for  Nothing.  Ll21 
Coloaeeum,  A Story  of  the.  4^, 

Coney  Island.  Worn  lent  of.  mm. 

Conjuring  (See  “ Magic.  ” » 

Cooking  tlulw.  5HH 
Couul  of  Corfu,  The,  724 
Cranes  of  Ibyrua.  The,  334. 

Cncknt,  A Gome  of,  ££L 
Croquet,  Great  Grand  father  of;  43fL 

Daisy  Cot,  The.  533,  539. 

Diamonds,  South  African,  KJ, 

Diamond.  The  Paint  of  a,  234. 
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BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

BY  AUNT  MARJORIE  PRECEPT. 

WHEN  you  receive  an  invitation  from  a friend  to 
make  a visit  at  a specified  time,  it  is  polite  to  answer 
it  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  to  say  distinctly  whether 
or  not  you  can  accept  the  offered  pleasure.  Your  friend 
may  have  others  whom  it  is  desirable  to  ask  after  you 
have  been  entertained.  Be  sure  you  state  by  what  boat 
or  train  you  will  go,  and  your  hour  of  leaving  home,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  uncertainty  about  meeting  you. 
When  nothing  is  mentioned  as  to  the  duration  of  your 
visit,  it  is  usual  to  assume  that  a week  will  be  its  sufficient 
period.  Do  not  stay  longer  than  that  time,  unless  you  are 
urged  to  do  so.  The  most  agreeable  guest  is  the  one  who 
is  regretted  when  he  or  she  goes  away.  Always  antici- 
pate a good  time,  and  be  prepared  to  contribute  your  share 
to  it.  Be  pleased  with  w'hat  is  done  for  you,  and  express 
your  pleasure.  Do  not  be  obtrusive  in  offering  help  to 
your  host,  but  if  an  opportunity  arises  for  you  to  give  as- 
sistance, do  not  be  afraid  to  embrace  it.  There  are  little 
helpful  things  which  come  in  our  way  at  home  and  abroad 
if  we  have  eyes  to  see  them.  Charlie,  dear  boy,  was  at 
Tom's  house  not  long  ago,  and  happening  to  glance  from 
the  window,  he  noticed  Tom’s  mother  struggling  to  open 
the  gate  with  her  liands  full  of  parcels.  He  ran  out  at 
once,  and  relieved  her  of  some  of  her  bundles,  held  the 
gate  open  as  she  passed  in,  and  closed  it  behind  her.  Hel- 
en, who  is  her  mother's  right  hand  when  at  home,  is  in 
request  in  her  friends’  houses,  for  somehow  she  scatters 
sunshine  wherever  she  goes,  she  is  so  bright,  so  animated 
and  cheery.  She  plays  beautifully,  and  she  never  has  to 
be  coaxed  to  sit  down  at  the  piano,  but  does  it  willingly, 
and  plays  for  dancing— a thing  which  most  girls  regard 
as  tiresome — with  spirit  and  good-nature  whenever  there 
is  need  of  her  skill. 

When  visiting  we  ought  to  conform  to  the  family  ways. 
It  is  ill-bred  to  give  trouble  or  cause  annoyance.  Har- 
ry's father  and  mother  dislike  extremely  to  have  people 
late  for  meals.  When  the  Lesters  were  staying  there 
they  seldom  heard  the  breakfast  bell,  and  never  came 
home  from  an  outing  until  dinner  was  almost  finished. 
Harry  said  he  could  not  help  it,  but  reproof  nevertheless 
came  upon  him.  Boys  should  not  go  tearing  wildly 
through  a friend’s  house,  nor,  for  tliat  matter,  through 
their  own.  Grown-up  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  nerves 
which  should  be  considered.  Of  course  well-behaved 
young  people  will  put  away  their  outside  wraps  when  in 
a strange  house,  and  not  leave  overshoes  in  full  sight  in 
the  passage,  nor  shawls,  cloaks,  hats,  and  gloves  lying 
loosely  around  the  parlors.  Young  girls  should  be 
careful  in  their  use  of  the  pretty  things  that  adorn  their 
chambers.  Do  not  rumple  that  dainty  lace  pillow-sham, 
nor  strew  your  clothing  over  every  chair  and  sofa,  to  the 
irritation  of  the  mistress.  Do  not  follow  your  friend  and 
host  everywhere,  but  at  the  busy  times  of  the  day  amuse 
yourselves  with  books  or  work,  and  remember  to  thank 
them,  on  leaving,  for  what  they  have  done  for  you. 


INDIAN  TALES. 

TWO  METHODS  OF  OBTAINING  HORSES. 

OF  all  the  long  list  of  officers  who  served  the  East  In- 
dia Company  there  were  few  men  whose  careers  were 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  General  John  Jacob. 

Others  have  raised  regiments,  conquered  provinces,  and 
afterward  administered  justice  therein;  but  John  Jacob 
was  the  first  man  who  created  a flourishing  town  in  a des- 
ert wilderness,  and  formed  first  one  and  then  three  splen- 
did regiments  out  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  lawless 
cut-throabs  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  athletic  ex- 
ercises so  dear  to  the  Beloochees  he  excelled  them  all. 
Among  a people  who  may  be  said  to  be  almost  bom  on 


i horseback,  there  was  no  rider  like  the  commandant  of  the 
' Sind  Horse. 

His  men  were  taken  from  all  the  most  warlike  races 
of  Northwestern  India.  The  Beloochee,  the  Pa  than,  the 
j Mooltanee,  and  the  semi-savage  tribesmen  of  the  hills, 

: had  alike  to  learn  obedience  when  they  came  under  his 
| command,  and  his  efforts  to  make  them  soldiers  in  the 
j highest  sense  of  the  word  never  relaxed. 

In  the  year  1854  the  country  was  full  of  complaints  of 
horse-stealing  on  a scale  that  had  not  been  heard  of  for 
many  years.  No  steed  of  value  was  safe,  and  the  thief 
or  thieves  must  have  been  tolerably  good  judges  of  horse- 
flesh, as  none  but  the  finest  were  taken,  and  these  of 
course  belonged  principally  to  the  wealthiest  inhabitants. 
One  strange  thing  was  that  the  horses  were  stolen  in  such 
an  extraordinary  manner  as  to  leave  no  foot-marks  behind 
them.  Not  one  of  the  animals  could  be  traced  ax  ever 
having  been  offered  for  sale  in  the  country.  Btables  are 
rare  in  Upper  Sind,  and  it  is  customary  to  secure  a horse 
by  picketing  him  with  head  and  heel  ropes,  the  syce,  or 
! groom,  usually  sleeping  in  the  open  air  with  the  animal. 
The  curious  part  of  the  matter  was  that  each  and  every 
, syce  who  had  had  a horse  stolen  from  under  his  care  told 
exactly  the  same  story — that  it  had  been  taken  away  by 
Sheitan  himself  in  person,  after  they,  the  syces,  had  been 
put  to  sleep  by  his  diabolical  arts. 

To  be  sure,  they  described  his  personal  appearance  in 
many  ways,  according  to  the  impression  severally  pro- 
duced upon  their  excited  imaginations,  but  in  the  main 
facts  they  were  all  agreed.  Tliey  had  been  sleeping  or 
watching,  as  the  case  might  be,  beside  their  horses,  when 
a hideous  figure  suddenly  and  silently  appeared  to  them, 
waved  his  right  hand,  muffled  in  a white  cloth,  in  their 
faces;  they  lost  their  senses,  and  when  they  recovered, 
the  horses  were  gone.  In  no  case  had  the  demon  injured 
the  men.  Where  more  than  one  horse  was  picketed  the 
fiend  never  appeared,  which  was  considered  to  be  the  rea- 
son that  the  splendid  chargers  of  the  Sind  Horse  were  not 
touched. 

Superstition  is  very  prevalent  in  Sind,  as  indeed  it  is 
throughout  the  East,  and  had  any  native  skeptic  ventured 
to  hint  that  alert  sentries,  a vigilant  patrol,  and  a stable 
guard  with  loaded  carbines  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
immunity,  he  would,  indeed,  have  been  looked  upon  ax  a 
scoffer. 

As  to  the  British  officers,  of  course,  although  heroes, 
they  were  infidels,  and,  however  they  might  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  Satan  roaming  about  the  earth  to  deprive  the  sons 
of  men  of  their  horses,  they  could  have  no  power  to  check 
the  public  opinion  of  the  bazars. 

There  wax,  however,  an  old  Ressaldar,  or  native  cap- 
tain of  the  Sind  Horse,  who  wax  very  much  inclined  to 
take  the  Feringhee  view  of  the  matter.  Kessaldar  Nubbee 
Bux  was  a veteran  who  had  served  in  his  corps  almost 
from  its  foundation,  and  in  his  younger  days  had  fought 
against  the  flag  under  which  he  had  since  nerved  so  long. 
He,  with  many  other  brave  Beloochees,  had  been  opposed 
to  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  Meeanee,  and  had  a vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  Sind  actually 
believed  that  distinguished  though  eccentric  General  to  be 
the  fiend  in  human  form.  Since  then  Nubbee  Bux  had 
acquired  rank,  honor,  and  a good  deal  of  worldly  wisdom. 
He  was  naturally  a shrewd,  hard  headed  man,  and  con- 
tact with  intelligent  Europeans  had.  if  not  entirely  eradi- 
cated native  superstitions  from  his  mind,  at  least  render- 
ed him  very  dubious  of  any  stories  having  for  their  basis 
supernatural  agency.  He  had  heard  of  genii,  jinns,  divs, 
afrites,  and  other  evil  spirits,  but  he  had  never  seen  one; 
he  had  never  known  them  in  his  own  time  to  interfere  in 
worldly  matters,  nor  had  he  heard,  even  in  ancient  storjr, 
tliat  they  were  in  the  habit  of  laying  felonious  hands  on 
live  stock,  or  earthly  property  of  any  description.  That 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself  should  be  so  hard  up  for 
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horses  as  to  go  about  stealing  them  appeared  to  him  in- 
comprehensible. It  struck  him  as  a mystery  he  should 
like  to  unravel ; and  as  he  feared  nothing  nor  nobody  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  nor  below  it,  save  his  commanding  of- 
ficer, he  determined  to  try.  Ascertaining  the  whereabouts 
of  the  last  wonderful  robbery,  he  obtained  a fortnight's 
leave  of  absence,  and  repaired  to  the  village,  well  armed, 
and  mounted  on  a magnificent  thorough-bred  Arab  horse. 
He  did  not  enter  it  nor  put  up  at  the  serai,  but  had  a tent 
some  little  distance  outside.  There  he  was  soon  visited 
by  the  head  men  of  the  place,  who  lost  no  time  in  paying 
their  respects,  for  a native  officer  of  the  Sind  Horse  is  a 
great  man  in  the  country  around  Jacobabad. 

After  salutations  the  local  magnates  were  full  of  the 
unaccountable  robberies,  and  earnest  in  their  warnings  to 
the  Ressaldar  to  take  care  of  his  noble  steed.  Had  he  not 
better  come  into  the  village  ? The  Kotwal  had  a stable 
with  lock  and  key  at  his  service,  and  would  put  a watch- 
man over  the  door  all  night.  Nubbee  Bux  civilly  but 
firmly  declined  these  favors.  He  said  that  if  it  was  fated 
Sheitan  should  have  his  horse,  neither  lock,  key,  nor 
watchman  could  prevent  it;  he  should  stay  where  he  was, 
and  his  syce  should  sleep  with  the  animal  as  usual.  His 
visitors  departed,  and  the  native  officer,  after  a stroll 
about,  took  his  supper  outside  the  tent,  smoked  his  hook-  j 
ah,  and  when  it  was  dark  dismissed  his  servants,  and  went 
to  bed — or  seemed  to  do  so. 

When  the  distant  hum  of  the  village  was  entirely  hush- 
ed, and  no  sound  but  the  usual  howling  of  the  jackals  met 
his  ear,  he  rose,  pulled  aside  the  canvas  opening  of  the 
tent,  and  made  a curious  sort  of  barely  audible  noise  like  1 
the  “chup,  chup”  of  the  stag-beetle.  His  syce,  who  was 
lying  beside  the  horse,  swathed  in  a huge  blanket,  which 
covered  his  head  as  well  as  his  feet,  rose,  and  with  noise- 
less footfall  entered  his  master's  tent.  In  three  minutes 
he  re  appeared,  or  seemed  to  do  so,  and  again  wrapping 
himself  in  his  great  blanket,  lay  down  to  sleep  by  the 
horse's  side,  or  seemed  to  do  so. 

In  about  two  hours  from  that  time  a hideous  form  ap- 
peared to  rise  from  the  earth.  Its  figure  was  human,  but 
the  dark  brown  flesh  glistened  as  no  human  flesh  ever 
glistened  naturally,  while  the  head  was  indeed  fearsome 
to  behold.  It  was  surmounted  by  an  enormous  pair  of 
horns,  had  two  glaring  eyes,  and  a mouth  full  of  frightful 
teeth,  from  which  protruded  a tongue  forked  like  a barbed 
arrow. 

The  weird  figure  stooped  and  advanced  its  right  hand, 
wrapped  in  a white  cloth,  toward  the  head  of  the  prostrate 
syce.  Like  a Hash  of  lightning  that  prostrate  form  sprang  j 
up.  Ressaldar  Nubbee  Bux  (for  he  was  his  own  syce  on  j 
this  occasion)  dealt  his  assailant  such  a slash  with  his 
tulwar  as  would  have  cleft  the  head  of  any  mortal  man  1 
in  halves,  and  which,  as  it  was,  stretched  the  horse-thief  i 
senseless  on  the  ground. 

As  Nubbee  Bux,  bare  blade  in  hand,  bent  over  his  foe,  a 
strange  sight  met  his  view. 

The  blow  had  split  a head-covering  composed  of  buffalo- 
skin  with  the  hair  on,  stretched  over  an  iron  mask,  some- 
thing like  a diver's  helmet,  with  eyes  of  transparent  horn 
ingeniously  illuminated  by  means  of  minute  lamps  con- 
cealed in  the  balls,  the  real  eyes  of  the  wearer  having 
sight  beneath.  The  false  teeth  and  forked  tongue  were 
knocked  out,  and  lay  on  the  ground  with  the  horns. 

The  Ressaldar  summoned  his  syce,  who  had  remained  in 
the  tent,  and  a light  being  brought,  found  that  the  prison- 
er who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  was  a fine  athletic  young 
Beloochee,  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  was  quick- 
ly bound,  and  by  direction  of  his  captor  carried  into  the 
tent. 

He  was  only  stunned,  and  soon  recovered  to  find  him- 
self helpless,  and  the  first  words  that  fell  upon  his  ear 
were  spoken  in  his  own  language,  by  a stern-looking  man 
of  some  ftve-and-forty  years,  whose  right  hand  coquetted 


with  the  hilt  of  a tulwar,  while  his  left  hand  ominously 
handled  a pistol. 

They  were  few  but  expressive:  “ Rascal ! can  you  give 
me  any  reason  that  I should  not  blow  your  brains  out  f” 

The  prisoner  remained  silent.  Nubbee  Bux  continued : 
“If  I took  you  to  yonder  village  you  would,  as  you 
know,  be  torn  to  pieces.  If  I give  you  up  to  justice  you 
will  certainly  be  hanged.  If,  however,  you  obey  my  or- 
ders implicitly,  I may  deal  with  you  myself.  Tell  me  in- 
stantly how  you  managed  all  these  robberies,  and  how 
you  became  possessed  of  that  ugly  mask  you  frightened 
all  the  poor  foolB  with.” 

Then  raising  the  pistol,  he  added,  “I  give  you  one  min- 
ute to  commence  speaking,  or  I fire — and,  mind,  no  lies,  or 
it  will  be  worse  for  you !” 

The  prisoner  inclined  his  head,  and  said,  in  a firm  voice, 
and  with  no  sign  of  trepidation,  “Sirdar,  I will  speak  tho 
truth." 

“ You  had  better,”  replied  Nubbee  Bux,  grimly,  toying 
with  his  weapons. 

" My  name  is  Jum&l.  I come  from  Mittreo,  a small  vil- 
lage about  fifty  miles  from  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
My  father  is  a very  poor  man ; but  some  two  years  ago  he 
and  I hid  and  sheltered  an  English  deserter  from  one  of 
the  European  regiments  at  Kurrachee.  He  was  much  in- 
quired after  by  the  police,  but  no  one  suspected  ub  of  har- 
boring him.  He  had  rupees,  and  gave  some  to  my  father; 
but  had  it  not  been  so,  the  Sirdar  is  aware  that  the  Beloo- 
chees,  whatever  else  we  may  do,  would  never  turn  from 
our  door  a hunted  fugitive  in  distress.” 

Nubbee  Bux  nodded. 

“We  finally  got  him  away  up  the  river  to  Moolt&n, 
where  he  said  he  would  be  safe,  as  no  one  thereabouts  knew 
him,  and  he  had  grown  a long  black  beard  since  his  deser- 
tion, which,  together  with  his  hair,  my  father  dyed  red 
for  him.  He  was  a clever  fellow ; he  and  I became  friends, 
and  lie  made  the  mask  which  you  destroyed  to-night,  to 
assist  me  in  horse-stealing,  which  I had  already  practiced 
on  a small  scale.  He  also  showed  me  the  use  of  chloroform 
— an  English  medicine — and  instructed  me  how  to  procure 
it  from  Kurrachee.  I used  to  pour  some  of  it  on  the  cloth 
you  saw  on  my  hand,  and  used  it  to  stupefy  the  syce  after 
I had  frightened  him.  I then  let  the  horse  smell  it  suf- 
ficiently to  render  him  quiet.  Before  making  my  appear- 
ances I always  dropped,  a few  yards  off,  a small  sack  con- 
taining four  little  bags  of  moist  sand,  one  of  which  I tied 
round  each  foot  of  the  horse,  so  that  on  leading  him  away 
his  feet,  thus  incased,  hardly  made  any  track,  and  the  lit- 
tle impression  there  was  upon  the  dry  loose  sand  far  more 
resembled  the  footprint  of  a camel  than  that  of  a horse, 
and  even  this  was  generally  obliterated  by  the  first  drift- 
ing of  the  sand  in  the  morning  breeze.  The  peculiar  ap- 
pearance of  my  skin  is  due  to  the  profuse  application  of 
cocoa-nut  oil  and  sulphur.  When  I had  got  the  horse  to 
a convenient  distance  1 uncased  his  feet,  and  stowing  the 
coverings  and  my  disguise  in  the  sack,  I mounted  and  rode 
him  straight  across  country,  avoiding  all  roads,  to  a 
hiding-place  wc  had  in  the  thick  jungle.  There  my  father 
and  some  friends  who  were  used  to  the  business  soon  so 
altered  his  appearance  by  well-known  means  that  his  late 
owner  would  hardly  have  known  him.  I never  stole  but 
one  horse  at  a time,  and  they  were  all  sent  up  the  river  to 
Mooltan.  thence  to  be  sold  at  various  places  remote  from 
this.” 

After  this  Jumal,  the  young  horse-thief,  gave  up  his 
evil  ways,  and  enlisted  in  the  Bind  Horse,  becoming  in  a 
short  time  one  of  the  most  valued  members  of  the  com- 
pany commanded  by  his  captor,  old  Nubbee  Bux. 

This  is  one  method  of  obtaining  horses.  Among  cer- 
tain tribes  of  Indians  in  this  country  another  method 
is  practiced  that  is  equally  curious,  but  far  more  hon- 
est. It  is  the  custom  called  by  the  Indians  of  the  plains 
“smoking  horses.”  If  a tribe,  or  a band  belonging  to 
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SMOKING  HOUSES. 


that  tribe,  decides  to  send  out  a war  party,  one  of  the  first 
and  most  important  things  to  be  thought  of  is  whether  there 
are  enough  horses  on  hand  to  mount  the  warriors.  If.  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  horse's  of  the  tribe  have  been  stolen  by 
other  Indians,  they  decide  to  “smoke"  enough  horses  for 
present  needs,  and  to  steal  a supply  from  their  enemies  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

In  order  to  “smoke  horses"  a runner  is  dispatched  to 
the  nearest  friendly  tribe  with  the  message  tliat  on  a cer- 
tain day  they  will  be  visited  by  a number  of  young  men, 
forming  a war  party  from  his  tribe,  who  require  horses. 

On  the  apiK>inted  day  the  young  warriors  appear 
stripped  to  the  waist,  march  silently  to  the  village  of  their 
friends,  seat  themselves  in  a circle,  light  their  pijtes,  and 
begin  to  smoke,  at  the  same  time  making  their  w'ishes 
known  in  a sort  of  droning  chant. 

Presently  there  is  seen  far  out  on  the  plain  a band  of 
horsemen,  riding  gayly  caparisoned  steeds  fully  equipped 
for  war.  These  horsemen  dash  up  to  the  village,  and 
wheel  about  the  band  of  lieggars  sitting  on  the  ground,  in 
circles  that  constantly  grow  smaller,  until  at  last  they 
are  as  close  as  they  can  get  to  the  smokers  without  riding 
over  them.  Then  each  rider  selects  the  man  to  whom 
he  intends  to  present  his  pony,  and  as  he  circles  around, 
singing  and  yelling,  he  lashes  the  bare  hack  of  his  victim 
with  his  heavy  rawhide  whip,  repeating  the  stroke  each 
time  he  passes,  until  the  blood  is  seen  to  trickle  down. 
During  this  performance  the  smokers  take  no  notice  of 
what  is  going  on,  hut  sit  immovable,  calmly  smoking  and 
singing.  If  one  of  them  flinched  under  the  cruel  blows, 
he  would  not  get  his  horse,  but  would  be  sent  home  on 
fool  ami  in  disgrace. 

At  last,  when  the  horsemen  think  their  friends  have 
been  made  to  pay  enough  in  sufi’ering  for  their  ponies, 
each  dismounts,  places  the  bridle  of  his  pony  in  the  hand 
of  the  smoker  whom  lie  has  selected,  and  at  the  same  time 
handing  him  the  whip,  says.  “Here,  beggar,  is  a pony 
for  you  to  ride,  for  which  I have  left  my  mark.” 


After  all  the  ponies  have  been  presented,  the  “ beggars" 
are  invited  to  a grand  feast,  during  which  they  are  treat- 
ed with  every  consideration  by  their  hosts,  who  also  load 
them  with  food  sufficient  to  last  them  on  their  homeward 
journey. 

At  last  the  “beggars"  depart  with  full  stomachs  and 
smarting  backs,  but  happy  in  the  possession  of  their  po- 
nies and  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  their  friends 
shall  be  in  distress,  and  shall  come  to  “smoke  horses" 
with  them. 


[Ib'gan  in  No.  44  of  II*nrKiT»  Yoorq  PmrLC.  September  14.] 

WHO  WAS  PAUL  GRAYSON? 

BY  JOHN  IIA11BEHTON, 

Acthor  or  “ Hm.kn’s  Hadiea” 


Chapter  VIII. 

DARED. 

l^OK  a day  or  two  after  the  terrible  collapse  of  the  In- 
i' dian  theory  Paul  Grayson  kept  himself  aloof  from  the 
other  boys  to  such  an  extent  that  he  made  them  feel  very 
uncomfortable.  Benny,  in  particular,  was  made  most 
miserable  by  such  treatment  from  Paul,  for  Benny  wus 
not  happy  unless  he  could  talk  a great  deal,  and  as  lie 
could  not  even  lie  near  the  other  boys  without  being  re- 
proached for  his  untruthful  Indian  story,  the  coolness  of 
Paul  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  doing  all  his  talking 
at  home,  where  he  really  could  not  spend  time  enough  to 
tell  all  that  was  on  his  mind. 

Besides,  there  were  several  darling  topics  on  which 
Benny’s  mother  and  sister,  although  they  loved  the  boy 
dearly,  never  would  exhibit  any  interest.  Benny  had 
lately  learned,  after  months  of  wearisome  practice  in  Sam 
Wardwell’s  barn,  that  peculiar  gymnastic  somersault 
known  and  highly  esteemed  among  boys  of  a certain  age 
as  “skinning  the  cat," and  he  was  dying  to  have  some  one 
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see  him  do  it,  ami  praise  him  for  his  skill.  But  when  ho 
proposed  to  do  it  in  the  house,  from  the  top  of  one  of  the 
door  frames,  his  mother  called  him  inhuman,  and  his  sis-, 
ter  said  he  was  disgusting,  the  instant  they  heard  the  name 
of  the  trick:  and  although  Benny  finally  made  them  un- 
derstand that  eats  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  trick, 
and  that  if  he  should  ever  want  the  skin  taken  off  a real 
cat  he  would  not  do  the  work  himself,  not  even  for  the 
best  fishing-rod  in  town,  he  was  still  as  far  from  succeed- 
ing as  ever,  for  when  he  afterward  explained  just  what 
the  trick  consisted  in,  his  mother  told  him  that  he  was  her 
only  boy,  and  while  she  liked  to  see  him  amuse  himself, 
she  never  would  consent  to  stand  still  and  look  at  him 
while  he  was  attempting  to  break  his  blessed  little  neck. 

And  how  unsatisfactory  his  sister  was  when  consulted 
about  fish  bait  I In  marbles  Bhe  had  been  known  to  ex- 
hibit some  interest,  but  a boy  could  not  always  talk  about 
marbles.  When  Benny  explained  how  different  kinds 
of  live  bait  kicked  while  on  the  hook,  and  asked  her  to 
think  of  some  new  kind  of  bug  or  insect  that  he  could  try 
on  the  big  trout  that  had  learned  to  escape  trouble  by  letting 
alone  the  insects  already  used  to  hide  hooks  with,  she  told 
him  that  she  didn’t  know  anything  about  it,  and,  what 
was  more,  she  didn't  care  to,  and  she  didn't  think  her 
brother  was  a very  nice  boy  to  care  for  such  dirty  things 
himself. 

The  change  in  the  relations  of  the  boys  with  Paul  did 
not  escape  Mr.  Morton's  eyes;  and  when 
he  questioned  his  newest  pupil,  and  learn- 
ed the  cause,  he  made  an  excuse  to  send 
Paul  home  for  something,  and  then  told 
the  boys  that  to  pry  into  the  affairs  of 
other  people  was  most  unmannerly,  and 
that  he  thought  Paul  had  been  too  good  a 
fellow*  to  deserve  such  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  his  companions.  The  boys  ad- 
mitted to  themselves  that  they  thought  so 
too ; and  when  next  they  were  out-of-doors 
together  moat  of  them  agreed  with  each 
other  that  there  should  be  no  more  ques- 
tioning of  Paul  Grayson  about  himself. 

Still,  Sam  Ward  well  correctly  expressed 
the  sentiment  of  the  entire  school  when 
he  said  he  hoped  that  Paul  would  soon 
think  to  tell  without  being  asked,  because 
it  was  certain  that  there  was  something 
wonderful  about  him ; boys  were  not  usu- 
ally os  cool,  strong,  good-natured,  fearless, 
and  sensible  as  he. 

Pleasant  relations  were  soon  restored 
between  the  boys,  but  there  was  not  as 
much  playing  in  the  school-yard  as  be- 
fore, for  the  weather  had  become  very  hot ; 
so  the  usual  diversion  of  the  boys  was  to 
sit  in  a row  on  the  lower  rail  of  the  shady 
side  of  the  school-yard  fence,  and  tell  sto- 
ries, or  agree  upon  what  to  do  when  the 
evening  became  cooler.  Paul  Grayson 
occasionally  bogged  for  a game  of  lx»li; 
he  could  not  bear  to  be  so  lazy,  he  said, 
even  if  the  sun  did  shine  hotly.  But  the 
boys  could  seldom  agree  with  him  to  tho 
extent  of  playing  on  the  shadelen  ball- 
ground;  so  after  dismissal  in  tho  after- 
noon Paul  used  to  go  alone  to  the  ball- 
ground  behind  the  court-house,  and  prac- 
tice running,  bopping,  jumping,  and  toss- 
ing a heavy  stone,  until  some  of  the  boys, 
not  having  promised  to  abstain  from  talk- 
ing with  each  other  about  Paul,  wondered 
if  their  mysterious  friend  might  not  be  the 
son  of  some  great  clown,  or  circus  rider, 
or  trapeze  performer,  or  something  of  the 


sort.  Paul’s  exercises  seemed  to  give  a great  deal  of  en- 
tertainment to  the  prisoners  in  the  jail,  for  some  of  them 
were  always  at  the  large  barred  window,  and  the  counter- 
feiter was  sure  to  be  at  the  small  one  the  moment  he  heard 
Paul  come  whistling  by ; and  well  he  might,  for  that  cell, 
lighted  only  by  a single  very  small  window,  must  have 
been  a dismal  place  to  spend  whole  days  in. 

From  occasionally  looking  at  the  prisoners  from  the 
play-ground  Paul  finally  came  to  stare  at  them  for  sever- 
| al  minutes  at  a time.  The  other  boys  could  not  see  what 
; there  could  be  about  such  a lot  of  bad  men  to  interest  a 
fine  fellow  like  Paul;  but  Canning  Forbes  explained  that 
I perhaps  the  spectacle  would  be  interesting  to  them  too  if 
[ they  were  strangers,  and  had  not  seen  the  prisoners  in 
■ every-day  life,  aud  known  what  a common,  stupid,  unin- 
teresting set  they  were.  All  of  the  boys,  Canning  re- 
minded them,  had  been  full  of  curiosity  about  the  coun- 
terfeiter when  he  had  first  been  put  into  the  jail;  that, 
he  explained,  was  because  the  man  was  a stranger,  and  no 
oue  of  them  knew  a thing  about  him.  Paul  was  in  exact- 
ly the  same  condition  about  the  other  prisoners,  and  the 
counterfeiter  too. 

The  explanation  was  satisfactory,  but  Paul's  interest  in 
the  prisoners  was  not,  for  all  the  time  he  spent  staring  at 
: the  side  of  the  jail  might  otherwise  have  been  spent  with 
| them,  all  of  whom,  excepting  perhaps  Joe  Appleby,  felt 
| tfiat  they  never  could  see  enough  of  Paul.  Some  of  them 
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were  shrewd  enough  to  reason  that  if  Paul  could  be  made 
to  understand  what  a miserable  set  those  jail-birds  really 
were,  he  would  soon  cease  to  have  any  interest  in  them ; 
so  they  made  various  excuses  to  talk  about  the  prisoners 
by  name,  and  tell  what  mean  and  dishonest  and  disgrace- 
ful things  they  did. 

But  somehow  the  scheme  did  not  work ; Paul  himself 
talked  about  the  prisoners,  and  he  reminded  the  boys  that 
some  of  those  men  had  wives  who  were  being  unhappy 
about  them;  and  others,  particularly  the  younger  ones, 
were  keeping  loving  mothers  in  misery;  and  perhaps 
some  of  them  had  children  that  were  suffering,  even 
starving,  because  their  fathers  were  in  jail.  How  could 
any  fellow  help  being  curious  about  men,  asked  Paul, 
whose  condition  put  such  stories  into  a man's  mind  ? 

“Perhaps,  too,"  Paul  argued,  “some  of  those  men  are 
not  as  bad  as  they  seem.  Every  man  has  a little  good  of 
some  sort  in  him ; and  although  he  is  to  blame  for  not 
letting  it,  instead  of  his  wrong  thoughts,  manage  him, 
perhaps  some  day  he  may  change.  1 can't  help  wishing 
so  about  all  of  those  fellows  in  the  jail,  and,  what  is  more, 

I wouldn’t  help  it  if  I could — would  you  ?" 

No,  they  wouldn’t,  the  boys  thought ; still,  they  thought 
also,  although  no  one  felt  exactly  like  saying  it  aloud, 
that  boys  at  Mr.  Morton's  school  had  some  good  in  them, 
and  were  a great  deal  surer  to  appreciate  the  thoughtful 
tendencies  of  a good  fellow  than  a lot  of  worthless  town 
loafers  were,  to  Bay  nothing  of  a dreadful  counterfeiter. 

“If  you  feel  that  way,"  said  Joe  Appleby,  somewhat 
sneeringly,  after  the  crowd  had  been  silent  for  two  or 
three  moments,  “why  don't  you  go  with  Mr.  Morton 
when  he  visits  the  prisoners  ? I would  do  it  if  I felt  as 
you  do;  I would  think  it  very  wrong  to  stay  dway." 

Joe's  tone,  as  he  said  this,  was  so  absolutely  taunting 
that  most  of  the  boys  expected  to  see  Paul  spring  at  him 
and  strike  him;  they  certainly  would  do  so  themselves, 
if  big  enough,  and  talked  to  in  that  way.  But  Paul  mere- 
ly replied,  “1  don’t  go,  because  he  never  asked  me  to." 

“Oh,  don’t  let  that  stand  in  your  way,"  said  Joe, 
quickly;  “you  can  easily  do  the  asking  yourself.  I’ll 
r.sk  for  you,  if  you  feel  delicate  about  putting  in  your  own 
word.” 

At  tills  the  boys  felt  sure  there  would  be  a fight,  but  to 
their  great  surprise  Paul  sat  quietly  on  the  rail,  and  re- 
plied, “ I should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would;  that  is,  if 
you’re  man  enough  to  own  that  you  first  taunted  me 
about  it." 

Joe  arose,  and  looked  as  proud  os  if  he  were  about  to 
lead  a whole  army  to  certain  victory. 

“I’ll  do  it,"  SAid  he,  “and  right  away,  too." 

“And  I/' said  Canning  Forbes,  “ will  go  along  to  see 
that  you  tell  the  story  correctly,  and  do  full  justice  to 
Grayson." 

Joe  scowled  terribly  at  this,  but  Canning,  although  a 
very  quiet  fellow,  had  such  a determined  way  in  every- 
thing he  undertook,  that  Joe  knew  it  was  useless  to  re- 
monstrate, so  he  strode  sullenly  along,  with  Canning  at 
his  side.  The  other  boys  looked  for  a moment  in  utter 
astonishment;  then,  as  with  one  accord,  all  but  Paul 
sprang  to  their  feet  and  followed. 

Mr.  Morton  was  astonished  at  the  irruption,  as  his  bell 
had  not  been  sounded;  but  he  listened  to  Joe's  request  and 
to  Canning's  statement,  which  was  supported  by  frag- 
ments volunteered  by  other  boys,  then  he  replied,  “ l will 
gladly  take  Paul  with  me,  but  am  sorry  that  the  newest  I 
pupil  in  the  school  should  be  the  first  to  express  a kind 
thought  about  the  unfortunates  in  the  jail." 

Then  Joe  Appleby  hung  his  head,  and  Canning  Forbes 
did  likewise,  and  most  of  the  other  boys  followed  their  J 
example;  but  Benny  rushed  to  the  side  window,  thrust  his  . 
head  out.  and  shouted,  “ It’s  all  right,  Paul;  he  says  you  ! 
can  go." 

Then  all  the  boys  laughed  at  Benny,  at  which  Benny  f 


blushed,  and  the  teacher  rang  his  bell,  which  called  in  no 
one  but  Paul.  Then  the  school  came  to  order,  but  most  of 
the  boys  blundered  over  their  lessons  that  afternoon,  for 
their  minds  were  full  of  what  they  had  to  tell  to  boys  that 
attended  other  schools,  or  did  not  go  to  Bchool  at  all. 

The  visit  of  Paul  to  the  prison  was  made  that  very  aft- 
ernoon, and  before  night  nearly  every  family  in  the  town 
had  heard  of  how  it  had  come  to  pass,  and  determined 
that  Paul  Grayson  was  a noble  fellow,  no  matter  how 
much  mystery  there  might  be  about  him.  Benny  Mal- 
low, having  learned  in  advance  that  the  visit  was  contem- 
plated—for  Paul  could  not  get  rid  of  him  after  school  ex- 
cept by  telling  him — Benny  waited  on  a comer  near  the  jail 
until  Paul  and  the  teacher  came  out.  He  hid  himself  for 
a moment  or  two,  so  that  Paul  would  not  think  he  had 
been  watching  him;  then  he  hurried  around  a block,  in- 
tercepted the  couple,  and  made  some  excuse  to  stop  Paul 
for  a moment.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Morton  had  gone  ahead  a 
little  way,  Benny,  with  his  great  blue  eyes  wider  open  than 
ever,  asked,  “ How  was  it  ?" 

“ It  was  dreadful,”  said  Paul,  whose  eyes  were  red,  as  if 
he  hod  been  crying. 

“ Then  you  won't  ever  go  again,  will  you?"  said  Benny, 
giving  his  friend's  hand  a sympathetic  squeeze. 

“ Yes,  I will,"  exclaimed  Paul,  so  sharply  that  Benny 
was  frightened.  He  looked  up  inquiringly,  and  saw 
Paul's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  “ I’ll  go  again,  and  often, 
now  that  I Ve  been  teased  into  doing  it ; but,  Benny  Mai  - 
low,  if  you  tell  a single  boy  that  I cried,  I'll  never  speak 
to  you  again  in  this  world." 

“I  won’t — oh,  I won’t," said  Benny,  and  he  kept  his 
word— for  weeks. 

[TO  BK  OOXT1NCED.] 


THE  BOY-GENERAL. 

BY  EDWARD  CARY. 

Chapter  I. 

IF  any  of  my  readers  who  live  in  the  city  of  New  York 
happen  to  be  passing  the  lower  end  of  Union  Square 
some  day,  they  will  see,  standing  among  the  trees  of  the 
little  park,  a bronze  statue.  It  is  nearly  opposite  the  cor- 
ner of  Broadway  and  Fourteenth  Street,  and  is  turned  a 
little  to  one  side,  toward  the  noble  statue  of  Washington 
on  horseback,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  three-eorner- 
od  space  between  the  park.  Fourteenth  Street,  and  Union 
Square  East.  It  represents  a tall  young  man,  in  the  close- 
fitting  uniform  of  an  American  General  of  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  With  his  right  hand  he  clasps  a sword  against 
his  breast.  His  left  hand  is  Btretched  out  toward  Wash- 
ington ; his  figure  is  erect,  and  inclined  forward,  as  if  about 
to  spring  from  the  prow  of  a boat,  which  the  base  of  the 
statue  is  made  to  represent.  This  is  a statue  of  the  beloved 
and  gallant  Frenchman  whom  we  commonly  call  Lafay- 
ette, whom  the  people  of  the  Revolutionary  days  delighted 
to  name  “the  young  Marquis,"  and  whose  real  name  was 
Marie  Jean  Paul  Koch  Yves  Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis  de 
Lafayette.  The  story  of  his  whole  life  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  pleasing  that  has  ever  been  written ; but  for 
the  present  I am  to  givo  you  only  the  story  of  his  services 
to  America,  and  of  his  life  during  the  few  years  in  which 
those  services  were  rendered.  The  statue  that  I have 
spoken  of  was  set  up  in  honor  of  these  great  services,  in 
order  that  the  young  Americans  who  live  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  order  for  which 
he  fought  may  not  forget  him. 

Lafayette  was  born  in  the  province  of  Auvergne,  France, 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1757,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  and 
was  killed  at  Mindeu.  His  own  family  was  poor,  but  the 
death  of  his  mother’s  father  made  him,  while  yet  a child, 
very  rich.  As  the  custom  was  in  those  days  in  France,  he 
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entered  the  army  while  scarcely  in  his  teens,  and  before  he 
had  left  the  Academy  of  Versailles,  where  he  was  educated. 
As  was  also  the  custom,  he  was  married  very  young— while 
only  sixteen— to  a daughter  of  the  house  of  Ayen  and 
Noailles,  who  herself  was  only  thirteen;  but  children 
though  they  were,  they  were  possessed  of  strong  natures, 
and  their  union  was  a very  loving  and  happy  one.  La- 
fayette describes  himself  in  boyhood  as  “ silent  because  he 
neither  thought  nor  heard  much  which  seemed  worth  say- 
ing,” and  as  having  “ awkwardness  of  manner,  which  did 
not  trouble  him  on  important  occasions,  but  made  him  ill 
at  ease  among  the  graces  of  the  court  or  the  pleasures  of  a 
Paris  supper. w He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  freedom  in  the 
midst  of  an  aristocratic  society,  and  when  his  family  want- 
ed to  attach  him  to  the  court  he  managed  by  a witty  but 
offensive  remark  about  the  royal  family  to  break  up  the 
arrangement.  “Republican  stories,”  he  says,  “charmed 
me,”  and  he  heard  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence with  “a  thrill  of  sympathy  and  joy.” 

He  was  just  nineteen  when,  over  a dinner  given  by  an 
English  Duke  to  the  French  officers  of  the  garrison  of 
Metz,  he  first  learned  of  the  Declaration.  “ My  heart  was 
instantly  enlisted,”  he  wrote,  “and  I thought  of  nothing 
but  joining  my  flag."  From  that  moment  he  regarded 
himself  as  a soldier  in  the  army  of  American  freedom. 
He  knew  his  family  would  oppose  him.  “I  counted, 
therefore,  only  on  myself,  and  ventured  to  take  for  my 
motto  cur  non  ?”  (why  not  ?)•  He  had  great  trouble  in 
getting  away.  Going  to  Paris,  he  first  obtained  from 
the  American  agent  there,  Silas  Deane,  a promise  of  a ' 
commission  as  Major-General ; but  he  had  to  keep  every- 
thing very  secret,  to  blind  his  family,  his  friends,  the  gov- 
ernment—to  avoid  French  and  English  spies.  Only  his 
girl-wife  and  two  of  his  cousins  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
Just  as  lie  had  completed  his  plans,  news  came  of  the  ter- 
rible defeats  which  Washington  had  suffered  on  Long  Isl- 
and and  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York.  The  “arch- 
rebel,” as  the  English  called  General  Washington,  was 
lleeing  across  the  New  Jersey  plains,  with  only  a handful 
of  men,  and  the  insurrection  was  believed  to  be  nearly 
over.  The  American  agent  in  Paris  was  dismayed  and 
cast  down.  He  told  Lafayette  that  he  could  furnish  him 
no  vessel  to  go  to  America,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
give  up  his  project.  Thanking  Mr.  Deane  for  his  frank- 
ness, the  brave  young  fellow  answered,  “Until  now.  sir, 
you  have  seen  only  my  zeal ; perhaps  I may  now  be  use- 
ful. I shall  buy  a ship  which  will  carry  your  officers. 
We  must  show  our  confidence  in  the  cause;  and  it  is  in 
danger  that  I shall  be  glad  to  share  your  fortunes.”  To 
cover  his  designs,  he  joined  his  uncle,  the  Prince  of  Paix, 
on  a visit  to  London,  where  he  was  much  courted.  “ At  . 
nineteen,”  he  wrote,  “ I liked  perhaps  a little  too  well  to  j 
trifle  with  the  King  I was  about  to  fight,  to  dance  at  the  ] 
house  of  the  English  Colonial  Minister,  in  the  company  of 
Lord  Rawdon,  just  arrived  from  New  York,  and  to  meet 
at  the  opera  the  General  Clinton  whom  I was  to  meet 
the  next  time  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.”  Finally  his 
arrangements  were  all  made,  and  he  came  back  to  France 
to  join  his  vessel.  To  his  dismay,  lie  was  met  by  an  or- 
der from  the  King  to  report,  under  arrest,  at  Marseilles. 
He  pretended  to  start  for  that  city,  but  on  the  way,  dis- 
guised as  a postilion,  he  turned  aside,  and  after  nearly  be- 
ing caught  while  sleeping  on  some  straw  in  the  stable  of 
a post  inn,  he  finally  boarded  his  ship,  with  Baron  I>e  Kalb 
and  others,  and  set  sail  for  America.  It  was  the  26th  of 
April,  1777,  “six  months,  filled  with  labor  ami  impatience,” 
since  he  had  formed  his  plan.  He  was  seven  weeks  on 
the  sea.  His  ship  was  clumsy,  and,  armed  with  “ only  two 
bad  cannon  and  a few  muskets,  could  not  have  escaped  the 
smallest  English  cruiser.”  Of  these  he  encountered  sev- 
eral, but  lucky  winds  bore  them  away  from  him.  He 
slipped  between  the  ships  guarding  the  coast,  and  landed 
in  the  night  near  the  city  of  Charleston.  South  Carolina. 


“At  last,”  he  says,  “I  felt  American  soil  beneath  my 
feet,  and  my  first  words  were  a vow  to  conquer  or  perish 
in  the  cause.” 

He  straightway  set  out  for  Philadelphia,  where  Con- 
gress was  in  session,  and  near  which  the  army  of  Wash 
ington  was  encamped.  The  journey  was  long  and  fa- 
tiguing. From  Petersburg,  Virginia,  he  wrote  to  Ills 
wife:  “I  set  out  grandly  in  a carriage;  at  present  we 
are  on  horseback,  having  broken  my  carriage,  according 
to  my  admirable  habit ; I hope  to  write  you  in  a few  days 
that  we  have  arrived  safely  on  foot.”  The  fatigue  of  the 
journey  could  not  repress  his  constant  gayety.  When 
he  reached  Philadelphia,  Congress  was  greatly  bothered 
with  foreign  adventurers  more  anxious  for  rank  and  pay 
than  to  fight  for  America.  Lafayette  perceived  the  cool- 
ness of  his  reception,  but  far  from  being  discouraged,  lie 
wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress.  “ By  the  sacrifices  that 
I have  made  I have  a right  to  demand  two  favors : one, 
to  serve  without  pay;  the  other,  to  begin  my  service  in 
the  ranks.”  Carried  away  by  such  generous  devotion, 
Congress  immediately  gave  Lafayette  a commission  as 
Major-General,  and  Washington  placed  him  on  his  own 
staff. 

[TO  UK  OONTI.Nt'KD.] 


O’ER  TnE  HILLS  O’  ARGYLE. 

BY  LILLIB  E.  BARK. 

I said,  when  a laddie  o’  ten,  an  I gaed  o’er  the  hills  o’  Argyle, 

“The  way  is  sao  rocky  and  steep,  I am  weary  this  many  a 
mile ; 

Just  leave  me,  and  gang  on  youreel’;  the  road  I’m  no  likely  to 
miss.” 

Then  my  feyther  stooped  down,  wi’  a laugh,  and  gied  me  n ten- 
der bit  kiss. 

“ Why,  Donald,”  he  said,  “ be  a man,  and  keep  mind  o'  the  words 
that  I say, 

A strong,  stout  heart  and  a sturdy  step  gaug  o'er  the  steepest 
brae.” 

“It  isua  the  steepness,'’  1 said,  “but  the  way  is  sac  wearifu’ 
laug." 

“Tut!  tut!  if  your  heart  gies  the  order,  your  body  will  just 
hue  to  gang. 

Think,  Donald,  o’  mither  and  haute,  and  dinna  give  up  for  your 
life ; 

Step  out  to  the  saug  you  like  best — ‘Here’s  to  the  lsmuets  o’ 
Fife !’ 

Sing,  lad,  though  you  sing  through  your  tears,  aud  keep  mind  o' 
the  words  that  I nay, 

A strong,  stout  heart  and  a sturdy  step  win  o’er  the  lang- 
est  way.” 

Then  I said  to  my  heart,  “Gie  the  order.”  Singing,  I walked 
or  I ran ; 

My  feyther  stepped,  laughing,  beside  me,  aud  called  me  “his 
bonnie  bravo  man.” 

And  nae,  ere  the  storm-clouds  had  gathered,  we  were  safe  at  our 
ain  fireside, 

And  feyther  nat  watching  the  Bnaw-drifta,  wi'  me  caddied  close 
to  his  side. 

“Douald,”  he  said,  “my  dear  laddie,  no  matter  wherever  you 
stray, 

Keep  mind — a strong  heart  and  a sturdy  step  gang  o’er  the 
steepest  brae.” 

Now  far  from  the  bonnie  Scotch  Highlands  I’ve  travelled  full 
many  a mile, 

Yet  always,  iu  trouble  or  sorrow,  I think  o’  the  hills  o*  Argyle, 

Say,  “Heart,  gie  the  order  for  marching!”  strike  up  the  anld 
“Bonnets  o’  Fife,” 

And  then  I set  dourlv  and  bravclv  my  fuce  to  the  mountains  o’ 
life, 

For  the  thought  o’ my  feyther  is  wi*  me  : and,  “Donald,”  I hear 
him  say, 

'•  Keep  mind — a strong  heart  and  a sturdy  step  gang  o'er  the 
steepest  brae.” 
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THROUGH  THE  RAPIDS 
WITH  INDIANS. 

M<m*k  Lin,  I 

August  16.  || 

MY  DEAR  CHAR- 
LEY,—I’ve  had 
at  last  the  experience 
of  a real  Indian  eanoc 
voyage,  of  which  we 
used  to  dream  when 
we  read  The  Young 
Voyageurn on  the  sly 
behind  our  desk  at 
school.  To  begin  at 
the  beginning  (which 
modern  stories  sel- 
dom do),  imagine  me 
starting  from  Bear 
Creek  to  descend  the 
river  in  a canoe  with 
two  “real  live  Indi- 
ans.” If  you  want  to 
know  what  Indians 
are  litce,  just  fancy 
two  overfried  sau- 
sages wrapped  in  dir- 
ty brown  paper,  and 
you'll  have  a perfect 
picture  of  my  “no- 
ble red  men.”  whose 
names  sounded  to  me 
exactly  like  “Cock- 
a-doodle-doo”  and 
“ Very-like-a-' whale.” 
But  you  soon  get  used 
to  such  things  in  a 
country  whore  names 
like  Nomjamsquilli- 
gook  and  Kasliagawi- 
gatnog  are  quite  ev- 
ery-day matters. 

Now,  Charley,  if 
you  value  my  bless- 
ing and  your  own 
welfare,  never  get 
into  an  Indian  canoe. 
I ought  to  know  some- 
thing of  uncomforta- 
ble conveyances,  hav- 
ing crossed  Central 
Asia  with  camels, 
gone  a hundred  miles 
into  the  Sahara  in  an 
Arab  wagon,  drifted 
over  the  Volga  on  a 
block  of  ice,  and  shot 
an  Icelandic  torrent 
in  a leaky  ln>at.  But 
all  these  fall  far,  far 
short  of  the  glorious 
uncomfortableness  of 
my  canoe.  Louis  XI. 
would  have  given 
any  money  for  such 
an  invention  when 
he  wanted  to  torture 
Cardinal  Balue.  I 
sat,  and  forthwith 
fell  down  on  my 
bock  ; I knelt,  and 
promptly  fell  for- 
ward on  my  nose.  I 
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id.  4.  Over  the  Beaver  Dam.  5.  The  Drift  Pile. 

D8  WITH  INDIANS. 


even  tried  to  squat 
cross-legged,  forget- 
ting that  Achinet  Bey 
had  spent  three  days 
in  vainly  showing  ine 
how  not  to  do  it  when 
I was  with  him  in  Ara- 
bia; and  how  I did 
finally  manage  to 
stow  myself  I haven’t 
found  out  yet.  If  the 
Indians  had  scolded 
or  laughed  at  my  mis- 
haps, or  even  noticed 
them  at  all,  it  would 
not  have  been  so  bad. 
but  their  calm,  silent, 
statuesque  disapprov- 
al of  everything  1 did 
made  me  feel  as  small 
as  the  first  boy  who 
breaks  down  at  a 
spelling  bee. 

My  first  night  was 
a very  queer  experi- 
ence.  Beyond  the  cir- 
cle of  light  cast  by  our 
camp  fire  the  great 
black  shadow  of  the 
forest  looked  blacker 
and  vaster  than  ever, 
and  in  its  gloomy 
depths  no  sound  was 
heard  but  the  ghostly 
rustle  of  the  leaves, 
which  seemed  to  be 
whispering  to  each 
other  some  horri- 
ble secret.  Then  up 
rose  the  cold  moon, 
glinting  spectrally 
through  the  trees 
upon  the  swirling 
foam,  and  giving 
strange  and  goblin 
shapes  to  the  huge 
trunks  all  around. 
In  that  dreary  silence 
the  hoarse  sough  of 
the  river  sounded  un- 
naturally loud,  and 
the  wild  faces  of  the 
Indians,  seen  and 
gone  again  by  turns 
astlie  fire-glow  waxed 
and  waned,  looked 
quite  unearthly.  But 
the  mosquitoes  soon 
gave  me  something 
else  to  think  about,  I 
can  promise  you. 

For  the  next  two 
days  I enjoyed  camp 
life  in  all  its  fullness 
— a buifalo-robe  for 
bedding,  a jackknife 
for  dinner  service,  a 
camp  fire  for  kitch- 
en range,  a freshly 
caught  fish  for  break- 
fast, a water-fall  for 
shower  - bath.  The 
very  sense  of  cxistg) 
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ence  seemed  a pleasure  in  that  glorious  atmosphere, 
which  made  one  feel  always  hungry,  but  never  tired; 
and  to  jump  into  a swollen  river,  clothes  and  all,  to 
carry  the  canoe  a mile  or  more  over  broken  ground,  to 
start  splitting  wood  at  night-fall  after  voyaging  all  day, 
to  get  out  on  a wet  rock  at  midnight  and  begin  fishing, 
came  quite  natural.  Once  or  twice  I felt  as  if  I must 
really  give  vent  to  my  superfluous  vitality  by  shouting 
or  singing  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  and  was  only  deterred 
from  striking  up  “ I paddle  my  own  canoe"  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  1 hadn't  paddled  it  a foot  since  we  started. 

On  the  second  day  we  passed  several  water-falls,  and  it 
was  a rare  sight  to  see  the  floating  trees  plunge  over  them. 
Sometimes  a big  trunk  would  stop  short  on  the  very  brink, 
as  if  shrinking  back,  and  then  it  would  give  a kind  of 
leap  forward,  and  over  it  would  go — a regular  suicide  in 
dumb-show.  A little  below  one  of  the  falls  the  floating 
timber  had  drifted  together  into  such  a mass  that  it  fairly  I 
blocked  the  channel,  forming  a barricade  several  hundred 
feet  broad,  and  we  had  to  get  out  and  drag  the  canoe 
bodily  over  it  as  best  we  might.  If  you've  ever  walked 
over  an  acre  of  harrows  piled  on  an  acre  of  trucks,  you’ll  | 
know  what  kind  of  footing  we  had,  and  it’s  a marvel  to  j 
me  that  I've  got  a leg  left  to  stand  on. 

A little  farther  I espied  a great  shaggy  beast,  not  un-  | 
like  a bear,  coming  out  of  the  river  with  a big  fish  in  his  j 
mouth.  I fired  at  him,  but  the  bullet  probably  bit  him  , 
too  obliquely  to  pierce  his  thick  hide.  That’s  my  theory  i 
at  least;  the  Indians  were  mean  enough  to  NUggest  that  I . 
never  hit  him  at  all. 

On  the  third  morning  we  came  to  a huge  beaver  dam.  ! 
bigger  than  any  I'd  seen  in  Canada,  and  as  neatly  put  to-  | 
gether  as  any  dike  in  Holland.  The  fur-coated  gentlemen 
were  hard  at  work  when  we  appeared,  some  gnawing 
at  the  trees,  while  others  plastered  the  dam  with  mud, 
using  their  broad  tails  for  trowels.  But  at  our  coming 
they  all  went  splash,  splash  into  the  water,  which  was  all 
alive  for  a moment  with  dancing  ripples  and  flapping 
tails  -a  regular  fac-aimile  of  that  scene  in  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans  over  which  we  used  to  laugh  so. 

Of  course  we  bad  to  make  another  “ portage"  with  the 
canoe;  and  while  we  were  dragging  it  along,  up  jumped  a 
barefooted  boy  from  among  the  bushes,  and  lent  us  a 
hand  with  it.  A splendid  young  savage  he  was,  who 
would  have  quite  delighted  my  old  friend  Tom  Hughes 
of  Rugby.  Straight  as  a pine,  keen-eyed  as  an  eagle,  so 
supple  and  sinewy  that  one  might  almost  have  rolled  him 
up  and  pocketed  him  like  a ball  of  twine.  He  told  me 
he  was  “after  beaver,"  and  had  done  pretty  well  this  sea- 
son, trapping  and  what  not.  I gave  him  some  tobacco, 
which  seemed  to  please  him  mightily,  and  he  repaid 
me  with  what  my  New  York  friends  would  call  “a  tall 
yarn” : 

“Time  when  beaver  hats  was  all  the  go  (which  don't  I 
just  wish  they  was  note  /)  a feller  went  for  a swim  in  a 
river  one  day,  leavin’  his  hat  and  things  on  the  bank.  It 
happened  to  be  pretty  close  to  a beaver  dam ; and  when  he 
cum  out  agin,  fust  thing  he  seed  was  two  young  bea- 
vers a-weepin’  over  his  hat,  ’cause  they  knowed  it  for  the 
skin  o’  their  father.” 

Toward  four  that  afternoon  we  began  to  hear  a dull 
booming  roar  far  away  ahead.  You  should  have  seen 
the  Indians'  eyes  flash  when  they  heard  it!  They  knew 
the  sound  of  the  rapids  well  enough.  All  at  once  the 
sloping  banks  seemed  to  grow  high  and  steep,  and  the 
overhanging  pines  to  go  far  away  up  into  the  air,  and  the 
channel  to  get  dark  and  narrow,  and  the  stream  to  go 
rushing  along  like  a mill-race.  Then  suddenly  we  swung 
arouud  a huge  black  rock,  and  were  fairly  in  the  thick 
of  it. 

After  that  1 have  only  a confused  recollection  of  being 
tossed  and  banged  about  in  a whirl  of  boiling  foam,  and 
clinging  like  grim  death  to  the  sides  of  the  canoe,  while 


the  river  itself  seemed  somehow  to  be  standing  stock-still, 
and  the  great  cliffs  on  each  side  to  be  flying  past  like  an 
express  train.  The  whole  air  was  filled  with  a hoarse 
grinding  roar  that  seemed  to  shake  the  very  sky,  and  the 
spray  came  lashing  into  my  face  till  I was  glad  to  shut  my 
eyes. 

When  I opened  them  again  1 almost  thought  I was 
dreaming.  Instead  of  the  foaming  river  and  the  frown- 
ing precipices,  we  were  floating  on  a broad  smooth  lake, 
with  a little  toy  town  pasted  on  the  green  slope  above 
us,  and  half  a dozen  big  fellows  in  red  shirts  running 
down  to  welcome  us  in. 

But  I must  break  off,  for  I’m  so  sleepy,  after  hauling 
timber  all  day,  that  I can  hardly  sit  upright.  Remember 
me  kindly  to  all  your  folks,  and  believe  me 

Yours  to  death  (or  till  my  next  railway  journey,  which 
is  much  the  same  nowadays),  D.  Ker 


NEW  GAMES  FOR  WINTER  EVENINGS. 

BY  O.  B.  BARTLETT. 

TIP. 

TTNDER  this  odd  title  a new  and  excellent  game  is  de- 
scribed  which  is  very  popular  in  Germany,  and  will 
be  equally  so  in  America  when  it  becomes  known. 

When  first  read  it  may  not  seem  to  amount  to  much,  but 
it  needs  only  to  be  tried  to  become  a favorite  with  old  and 
young. 

Any  number  can  play,  as  no  skill  nor  practice  is  re- 
quired, and  it  is  adapted  as  well  to  the  parlor  as  to  the  pic- 
nic. The  writer  lias  joined  in  it  on  two  successive  days, 
once  in  a pleasant  drawing-room,  with  a large  round  table 
in  the  centre,  by  the  cheery  light  of  a flashing  wood  fire, 
and  again  under  the  radiant  maples  by  the  side  of  a beau- 
tiful lake.  On  the  latter  occasion  a large  shawl  was 
spread  on  the  ground,  and  a merry  group  of  bright-eyed 
children,  with  their  parents  and  older  friends,  sat  around 
on  the  grass. 

One  of  the  mammas  poured  out  from  a paper  package  of 
assorted  candy  and  small  toys  about  as  many  pieces  as  the 
number  of  players,  making  the  tempting  heap,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  the  middle  of  the  shawl  within  easy  reach 
of  all.  After  one  of  the  children  had  been  blindfolded, 
one  of  the  ladies  touched  an  article  in  the  pile  in  the 
shawl,  in  order  to  point  it  out  plainly  to  all  excepting  the 
one  whose  eyes  were  closed.  The  player  then  opened  her 
eyes,  and  wus  allowed  to  select  one  at  a time,  and  keep  for 
her  own  all  she  could  obtain  without  taking  the  “tip,"  or 
the  piece  that  had  been  touched. 

Often  a great  many  pieces  can  be  taken,  and  in  some 
cases  the  “tip”  is  the  last  one  to  lie  pitched  upon;  but 
sometimes  an  unlucky  player  selects  the  “tip"  first,  in 
which  case  she  gains  nothing,  for  the  moment  she  takes 
the  “tip"  she  must  give  it  up,  and  the  turn  passes  to  the 
next  player  on  her  right. 

Of  course  all  the  children  scream  when  the  tip  is  touch- 
ed. and  the  unlucky  ones  are  laughed  at  a little,  but  are 
soon  comforted  by  presents  of  candy  from  the  stores  of 
the  more  fortunate. 

All  who  do  not  l>elieve  in  the  interest  of  the  game  are 
cordially  advised  to  secure  a group  of  children  and  a paper 
of  candy,  or  of  little  presents  nicely  wrapped  in  papers, 
and  to  try  it  for  themselves. 

INITIALS. 

This  new  and  interesting  game  can  be  played  in  several 
ways,  and  can  be  used  also  in  connection  with  other  old 
games,  to  which  it  lends  a new  charm.  Aliy  number  of 
players  can  join,  each  one  of  whom  tells  the  initials  of 
his  or  her  name,  which  the  others  can  write  on  a slip  of 
paper  if  they  do  not  prefer  trusting  to  memory.  Each 
player  invents  an  initial  sentence,  using  the  letters  of 
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one  of  the  names.  This  sentence  may  be  humorous  or 
sensible,  complimentary  or  the  reverse,  and  can  sometimes 
be  made  to  fit  exceedingly  well.  As  specimens,  a few  im- 
promptu sentences  are  given  on  the  actual  names  of 
some  of  the  original  players:  Easter  Eggs,  Exquisite  El- 
egance, Fairy  Prince,  Fried  Pork,  Willful  Negligence, 
What  Nonsense,  Serene  Truth  Triumphs,  Saucy  Tell-Tale, 
Goodness  Brings  Blessings.  When  all  have  prepared 
one  or  more  sentences,  the  leader  begins  by  addressing 
any  person  he  pleases  with  a remark  formed  upon  his 
initials,  and  each  of  the  other  players  follows  his  example, 
also  using  the  same  letters.  This  attack  is  kept  up  indis- 
criminately on  the  person  addressed  by  the  leader,  until 
he  can  answer  the  person  who  last  addressed  him  before 
another  of  the  players  can  say  another  sentence  in  the  let- 
ters of  his  name,  in  which  case  the  others  all  turn  their 
remarks  on  the  one  who  has  been  thus  caught.  The  game 
then  goes  merrily  on,  as  shouts  of  laughter  always  follow 
the  quick  conceits  which  are  sure  to  be  inspired  by  the 
•excitement  of  the  game.  As  a specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  it  can  be  applied  to  an  old  game,  * 4 Twirl  the  Plat- 
ter” has  a new  interest  when  the  players  are  called  out 
by  initial  sentences,  as  the  effort  to  discover  one's  own 
name  in  some  obscure  remark  made  by  the  twirler,  in  or- 
der to  catch  the  platter  before  it  ceases  to  spin,  keeps  ev- 
«ry  player  on  the  alert. 


OUT  OF  THE  WOODS. 

BY  A.  TEMPLE  BELLEW. 

IN  that  rocky  part  of  New  York  State  called  Sullivan 
County  lived  a poor  widow  and  her  little  daughter. 
The  cold  weather  was  approaching — the  trees  showed 
that;  the  maples  were  in  flames,  and  the  surrounding 
woods  liad  such  varied  leafage  that  at  a distance  they 
looked  like  the  border  of  an  Indian  shawl.  Yes,  cold 
weather  was  approaching,  and  the  widow  said  one  morn- 
ing, as  she  came  up  from  the  cellar,  “Well,  Nannie,  we 
have  potatoes  enough  to  last  all  winter,  so  we  sha'n’t 
starve;  but  what  ever  we  shall  have  to  wear  I don't 
know.  I can't  buy  any  clothes,  that  is  certain.” 

“ We’ll  wear  our  old  ones,”  said  Nannie. 

44  They  ain't  fit  for  carpet-rags,  child.  We  must  stay  in 
the  house  all  winter,  I guess,  unless  we  want  to  freeze  to 
■death.” 

Nannie  grew  grave,  and  her  brown  eyes  were  full  of 
trouble,  as  she  listened.  She  had  not  thought  of  clothes 
all  summer;  she  had  trotted  about  in  her  little  calico 
dress  as  happy  as  a sparrow ; and  now  Bhe  felt  very  much 
like  that  same  sparrow  when  he  sees  the  first  snow-flakes 
•come  drifting  through  the  air. 

What  could  she  do  to  help  her  mother  ? If  it  were 
something  to  eat,  it  would  not  be  so  difficult;  she  could 
pick  up  nuts — lots  of  them ; but  something  to  wear  : that 
was  a great  deal  harder.  So  she  sat  on  the  door-step  puz- 
zling her  little  brains,  until  her  eyes  happened  to  fall  upon 
a necklace  she  had  that  morning  made  of  scarlet  mountain- 
ash  berries,  and  a brilliant  idea  occurred  to  her:  she 
would  make  a dress  of  leaves — of  bright  red  leaves. 

“I  can  make  it  just  as  easy,”  she  said  to  herself;  44 1 
won't  say  a word  to  mother  till  it’s  all  done.  Won't  she 
be  glad  when  she  sees  me  dressed  up  so  nice  ? And  then 
I’ll  tell  her  I can  make  lots  of  things  just  like  it” 

She  had  a spool  of  thread  in  her  pocket,  and  a needle 
carefully  stuck  in  her  frock,  so  she  had  only  to  run  off  to 
the  woods,  without  bothering  any  one. 

Once  there  Nannie  had  no  trouble  in  finding  leaves 
enough,  bright  red  ones,  too — so  red  that  they  made  her 
blink  when  she  held  them  out  in  the  sunlight.  She  filled 
her  apron  with  those  scattered  on  the  ground,  and  picked 
a huge  bunch  of  long  rush-like  grasses  that  grew  in  a 
£mall  clearing;  then  seated  herself  on  a low  stone,  ready 


for  work,  surrounded  by  scarlet  and  gold  like  a little 
empress. 

The  tiny  fingers  proved  very  deft,  and  the  tiny  brain 
very  ingenious.  Leaf  overlapping  leaf,  like  the  scales  of  a 
fish,  they  were  sewn  on  the  grass  stems,  until  a garment 
was  shaped  resembling  what  ib  fashionably  called  a prin- 
cess® dress.  The  sleeves  Nannie  could  not  manage,  so  in- 
stead she  put  shoulder-straps  with  epaulets  of  leaves. 
She  could  hardly  keep  from  dancing,  she  felt  so  delighted 
at  the  success  of  her  plan.  On  went  the  gay  suit  of  armor 
gleefully,  but  slowly,  lest  it  should  be  harmed. 

“Don't  I look  pretty?”  sighed  Nannie,  in  perfect  con- 
tent, as  she  glanced  down  at  her  leafy  skirt;  44  but  I can’t 
wear  that  old  sun-bonnet.  I must  make  a new  hat  too.” 

Again  the  thread  and  needle,  grass  and  leaves,  were  called 
into  service.  This  time  a queer  comical  cap,  like  Robin- 
son Crusoe's,  placed  jauntily  on  her  head,  turned  her  into 
a wood-sprite  indeed. 

She  primly  picked  her  way  through  the  wood,  avoiding 
every  brier  as  if  it  were  poison-ivy,  until  she  reached  the 
opening ; here  she  stood  suddenly  still,  rooted  to  the  spot 
by  wonder.  A man,  a stranger,  was  there,  sitting  on  a 
funny  crooked  kind  of  bench,  doing  something  to  a big 
board  fastened  to  three  long  sticks  in  front  of  him.  He 
seemed  nearly  as  wonder-struck  as  Nannie  fora  moment; 
then,  as  she  was  about  to  move,  he  called  out,  “Who  in 
the  world  are  you,  little  fairy,  and  who  dressed  you  up 
like  that  t” 

He  looked  so  pleasant  that  Nannie  gave  him  a laugh 
for  his  smile,  and  answered  promptly,  “I  did  it  my  own 
self ; ain’t  it  pretty  ?” 

“ Yes,  indeed ; and  what  made  you  think  of  such  a pret- 
ty dress  f” 

Then  Nannie's  little  tongue  being  loosened,  she  told  him 
all  about  it — how  poor  they  were  that  year,  and  how  bad- 
ly her  mother  felt;  in  fact,  chattered  over  all  her  small 
history,  some  parts  of  which  made  the  stranger's  blue  eyes 
misty,  while  others  made  him  smile,  whereat  Nannie  had 
always  to  laugh  in  return— she  very  seldom  smiled. 

“Now,”  said  the  stranger,  “do  you  think  you  could 
stand  still  for  a short  time  ?” 

Nannie  at  once  became  motionless,  and  the  stranger  be- 
gan to  work  away  at  the  big  board  before  him  with  some 
very  thin  sticks.  Once  in  a while  he  would  say,  “ There, 
you  may  move  now;  sit  down  on  that  stone  and  rest.” 
Then  Nannie  would  sit  down  until  he  asked  if  she  felt  like 
standing  again,  when  she  would  spring  to  her  feet  and 
take  her  former  position.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  very 
tired— so  tired  that  her  little  tongue  was  quiet — when  he 
said,  "That  will  do,  little  one;  come  and  look  at  thiB.” 

And  she  came  beside  him.  Why,  there  she  was  on  the 
board,  scarlet  dress  and  all ; her  black  curls  ruffling  about 
her  head,  her  big  brown  eyes  wide  open,  and  her  cheekB 
as  pink  as  king  apples. 

“Why,  that’s  me!”  Bhe  cried. 

“ Of  course  it  is,”  laughed  the  stranger. 

“Why,  ain’t  I pretty! — only  I wish  I had  my  shoes 
on.  I've  got  a pair  in  the  house,  but  I only  wear  ’em  in 
winter.” 

“ It  looks  prettier  in  the  picture  without  shoes,”  said 
the  artist. 

Then  he  told  her  that  Bhe  had  been  a very  good  little 
girl;  and  taking  a piece  of  something  like  green  |>aper 
from  his  pocket,  put  it  in  her  hand,  saying, 

"Give  this  to  your  mother,  and  tell  her  to  buy  you 
a nice  warm  dress  with  it.  I am  comiug  to  see  you  to- 
morrow; and  now  good-by,  little  maid.” 

Then  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  her,  and  she  ran  away 
up  the  hill-side,  covered  with  red  leaves,  and  holding  a 
green  leaf  in  her  hand— a wonderful  green  leaf,  as  she  aft- 
erward discovered. 

She  rushed  into  the  cottage  like  a small  cannon-ball, 
and  startled  her  mother  not  a little,  appearing  in  such 
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strange  attire,  and  too  breathless  to  tell  her  story  except 
in  excited  snatches  that  puzzled  more  than  they  explain- 
ed, and  for  a short  time  the  widow  thought  that  a three- 
legged  man  had  stolen  Nunnie's  clothes,  and  was  coining 
to-morrow  to  steal  hers;  but  as  soon  as  Nannie  regained 
breath  she  made  her  understand  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

“Wonder  what  he  is?”  said  the  mother,  puzzled.  “Three 
sticks— a big  board.” 

After  long  cogitation  she  decided  that  he  must  be  “one 
of  them  archertics  from  New  York  as  took  your  photer- 
grnph.” 

“He’s  real  kind,  anyway,”  she  added.  “Why,  child, 
he’s  give  you  ten  dollars!" 

“Ten  dollars!”  gasped  Nannie,  with  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  wealth. 

Next  morning  the  stranger  appeared  in  good  season, 
and  won  the  widow's  heart  by  his  courtesy. 

“Jest  as  polite  as  if  I was  the  minister's  wife,”  she  aft- 
erward told  Nannie. 

He  explained  the  mystery  of  the  big  board  and  three 
sticks,  and  showed  how  they  were  used,  getting  Nannie 
to  stand  for  him  again  in  her  dress  of  leaves. 

Nannie  opened  her  eyes  when  he  told  her  that  her  pic- 
ture was  going  to  New  York  to  hang  in  “a  great  big 
room  called  the  Academy.”  “At  least  I hoj>e  so,”  he 
added,  laughing. 

He  came  many  following  mornings,  always  to  paint 
Nannie,  getting  more  interested  every  time  in  the  simple- 
hearted  widow  aud  her  bright  little  child,  while  they  in 
turn  delighted  in  his  visits,  his  stories,  and  his  painting. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  he  had  to  go  back  to  the 
city.  Nannie  cried  her  eyes  its  red  as  the  maple  leaves, 
and  they  all  felt  that  “good-by”  was  a very  miserable 
word. 

So  the  stranger  went  away,  and  the  widow  tried  to  con- 
sole herself  and  Nannie  by  making  a journey  to  the  near- 


est town,  and  laying  out  the  wonderful  ten  dollars  in 
warm  clothing  for  Nannie;  but  though  Nannie  got  very 
busy  and  happy  over  her  shopping,  she  did  not  forget  her 
stranger  friend,  and  felt  even  bright  red  ilannel  a very 
poor  substitute  for  kind  blue  eyes. 

Nannie  spent  the  long  white  months  very  merrily, 
romping  by  day  and  sleeping  by  night,  only  one  thing 
happening  to  vary  the  quiet  life:  at  Christmas  came  a 
letter  aud  a box  of  goodies  from  the  stranger,  then  all 
went  on  as  before. 

By-and-by  winter  turned  to  spring  in  town  and  coun- 
try. the  spring  fashions  of  one  doing  duty  for  the  spring 
leaves  of  the  other;  and  among  the  pleasantest  of  spring 
fashions  in  New  York  is  the  Exhibition  of  that  “great 
big  room  called  the  Academy,”  about  which  the  stranger 
had  told  Nannie  so  much.  And  this  fair  April  upon  its 
walls  hung  the  picture  of  a bright-faced  little  girl,  clad 
and  cap|M*d  with  scarlet  leaves,  coming  out  of  the  dim 
gray  woods. 

Of  all  the  many  visitors  there  not  one  passed  it  by  un- 
noticed; young  ladies  all  beauty  and  old  ladies  all  back- 
bone and  eyeglasses,  artists  gray -headed  and  young  fel- 
lows just  from  Paris,  one  and  all.  and  many  more,  stopped 
to  admire  the  brown-eyed  child  so  quaintly  garmented. 
The  morning  and  the  evening  papers,  too.  did  not  over- 
look it,  but  patted  the  young  artist  kindly  with  their  pens. 
Rich  people  talked  about  it.  and  the  richest  tonight  it  for 
the  sake  of  saying  that  “ the  gem  of  the  Exhibition"  was 
in  his  gallery. 

A few  days  after  this  a letter,  registered  and  stamped 
carefully  enough  to  carry  it  to  China,  had  that  been  its 
destination,  came  to  Nannie  and  her  mother — a letter 
from  the  stranger,  telling  all  al>out  it,  and  sending  to  his 
“little  good  genius”  a check  for  fifty  dollars. 

What  other  wonderful  things  were  the  result  of  that 
queer  dress  of  leaves  may  perhajw  be  told  some  day. 


THE  LITTLE  TEASE. 


“Now  div  mo  my  dolly.”  If  baby  were  able 
To  talk  in  plain  fashion,  he’d  certainly  nay, 

“I  think  yon  are  awfully  mean,  sister  Mabel, 

To  trouble  and  tease  mo  and  vex  me  this  way.” 


But  baby  ran  only  let  grieving  lips  quiver, 
And  lift  little  hand  in  an  angry  pretest : 
Come,  sister,  from  trouble  the  wee  one  deliver, 
Tis  naughty  to  pain  him  so.  even  in  jest. 
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Nt»  Y«U  Cirt, 

I like  Yocxo  People  very  much,  and  can  hardly 
wait  from  one  number  to  another,  1 am  ho  Impatient 
to  fat  It  All  the  rt oriee  are  very  interesting.  and  the 
picture*  are  beautiful.  But  I don't  like  the  atlvcr- 
aseme»te  after  the  Post-office  Box,  because  they 
keep  out  something  I would  like  to  read.  1 like 
" Old  Time*  in  the  Colon  ia*’"  very  macb. 

Ciuti  M. 

Our  correspondent  will  see  that  her  wishes 
have  been  anticipated.  Henceforth  all  adver- 
tisements for  Harper’s  Young  People  will  be 
printed  on  a neat  cover,  os  in  the  present  num- 
ber, and  will  no  longer  appear  In  the  body  of 
the  paper.  This  cover  will  also  serve  to  keep 
the  paper  clean,  and  the  bound  numbers  at  the 
end  of  the  year  will  form  a perfect  book. 


Hinrvom,  CtiHWTKtT. 

My  slater  take*  Yocxo  Paorut,  and  I like  It  very 
much. 

Eight  of  tie  glris  have  a society,  which  we  call  the 
Y.  Lir.  8.  W«  have  singing,  readings,  a mi  charades, 
and  have  lota  of  fun.  We  meet  around  at  the  mem- 
bers' house*  once  in  two  w eeka,  on  Monday  evenings. 
Next  time  we  moot  we  are  all  going  fo  mass  speech- 
es on  poUUca.  I am  fifteen  years  old.  Violet  8. 

W*  should  like  very  much  to  have  a fuller 
report  of  the  doing*  of  this  society.  Now  that 
the  long  winter  evening*  are  approaching,  soci- 
eties of  this  description  bring  about  much  plea- 
sant recreation,  and  If  any  systematic  course  of 
good  reading  is  followed,  enlivened  by  music, 
recitation,  or  discussion  of  any  given  topic,  the 
benefit  to  the  member*  become*  of  an  impor- 
tance beyond  mere  social  enjoyment. 


sides  sear  the  top  Three  will  do.  Through  these 
pass  siring*  by  which  to  Mspcod  Ihe  cup  When  It 
w finished  fill  It  with  water,  and  hang  It  in  a sonny 
window,  and  It  will  anon  send  out  leaves  from  the 
bottom,  and  become  a very  pretty  hanging  basket. 
Never  allow  all  Hie  water  to  evaporate,  nut  put  In  a 
little  fresh  every  day.  If  the  carrot  i«  large  enough 
to  allow  the  skies  and  bottom  to  be  left  thicker,  the 
green  leaves  will  last  longer  and  be  more  abundant. 

Daniel  I).  1* 

New  Toes  Cnv. 

! thought  perhaps  you  would  tike  to  bear  of  a plan 
we  have  made.  It  ta  this:  We  are  going  to  have  a 
club,  each  member  of  which  takes  Yocxo  People. 
and  every  Friday  we  meet  to  read  the  stories  and 
work  out  the  puzzles.  I wish  other  children  would 
try  ihka  plan,  and  write  to  the  Post-office  Box  how 
they  succeed.  N.  D. 


W 4TSRTOW>,  New  Vo**, 

My  papa  has  taken  Teens  People  for  rae  since  the 
first  number.  I read  It  all  through.  ] think  “Mirth- 
ful Magic"  Is  very  funny. 

1 have  two  pet  bantam  chickens,  and  they  are  very 
tami-.  I hold  (hem  at  I would  a kitten.  I have  four 
caterpillar*  that  1 am  feeding  on  apple  leaves,  and 
one  that  baa  spun  a cocoon.  I am  seven  yean  old. 


Vi*  Hina,  Ownmctt, 

Sinoo  my  request  for  exchange  was  published  In 
Yocxo  People  I have  received  no  ln«  than  ten  let- 
ter* every  day.  My  time  is  pretty  well  taken  up  at 
present,  out  I wish  to  say  to  all  correspondents  who 
have  seut  me  postmarks  that  1 will  answer  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  Jons  A.  8«tuuu. 


I wish  to  inform  the  egg  collectors  with  whom  1 
have  exchanged  specimens  that  I have  changed  my 
residence,  f would  be  very  happy  to  exchange  some 
of  my  egg s for  Indian  arrow-head*,  as  well  as  for 
other  varieties  of  egg*.  My  new  address  la 
L Ol  acres  boss. 

100  Schennerhoro  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


I have  riser  (red  no  many  letters  in  answer  to  my 
request  for  exchange  of  mice  rain  that  I can  not  an- 
swer them  ail  immediately*!!*  ray  school  duties  keep 
me  very  busy.  I trill  answer  them  all  in  time.  I 
have  no  more  specimen*  10  exchange  at  present. 

Caeexb  Tdduwl 


New  OtUiN,  Lae  Ml**  a. 

1 have  taken  Yocxo  People  since  No.  M;  papa 
subscribed  for  me  then.  I like  “ The  Moral  Pirates” 
and  ■*  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies'*  best  of  all.  and  1 
am  very  fond  of  reading  the  letter*  of  the  little  boy* 
and  girts  in  the  Post-office  Box. 

I go  to  a large  private  school  one  block  from  ray 
boose.  I apeak  French  and  English,  and  I am  lean  i- 
lng  to  play  the  piano.  1 have  a splendid  black  cat, 
named  Beauty.  Vtaonti*  8. 

linitniLLi,  tlmiHim. 

1 have  taken  Yocxo  People  from  the  first  number, 
and  am  perfectly  delighted  with  IL  My  subscription 
will  soon  be  out.  blit  I am  going  to  renew  It. 

We  have  a very  nice  time  here  playing  on  the  river- 
bank  In  the  sand.  There  i*  some  beautiful  grass 
growing  on  the  sand-bar  In  the  river  opposite  our 
town.  Dm.!.*  R.  8. 

WlMHJ*,  luinns, 

I am  eleven  year*  old.  I liave  i»a  pets,  except  a 
canary  named  Freddie,  bat  I have  a play  house,  and 
I think  It  Is  • very  nice  ana  I have  four  nice  dull*, 
and  a doll  carriage,  and  In  the  play  house  I have  a 
bureau,  table, chair, cupboard, block board, and  a very 
nice  set  of  dishes.  The  bentae  la  carpeted,  and  the 
rein  doe*  not  get  Into  IL  1 have  a girl's  velocipede, 
and  I ride  on  It  to  school.  I hare  tome  plant*  of  my 
own.  Baras  0.8. 

C**IO*,  Saw  York. 

I have  a black  dog  named  Jet-  He  will  sit  up, 
sing,  apeak,  shake  lunula,  stand  up  and  beg,  and  tie 
down  when  I tell  him.  1 have  an  aquarium,  and  I 
tried  to  get  some  sticklebacks,  but  they  all  had  five 
spine*.  Are  they  live  kiod  that  make  nests  ? 

1 have  two  turtles,  and  would  like  to  know  bow  to 
keep  them  through  the  winter. 

1 am  making  a mulrrel  cage,  and  am  very  anxious 
to  catch  a gray  squirrel.  And  I have  a collection  of 
birds'  egg*.'  I get  nests  and  ait  1 am  twelve  years 
old.  Mask  M. 

All  kinds  of  sticklebacks,  so  far  m known, 
build  nests.  Set  your  turtles  at  liberty  in  the 
yard  before  the  ground  freezes,  and  tltey  will 
take  care  of  themselves  until  spring.  Or  if  you 
arc  afraid  of  losing  them,  give  them  a tub  of 
earth  to  bury  themselves  in  during  their  long  nap. 


I have  a great  many  different  kinds  of  Iowa  post- 
marks, and  wtU  reed  one  hundred  to  ary  reader  of 
Yocxo  People  who  will  send  me  some  pretty  thing 
in  return. 

1 have  taken  Yocxo  Psora.*  ever  since  It  was  pub- 
lished. I am  almost  eleven  years  old. 

Lent  Ilmniun*, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Linn  County,  Iowa. 

I would  like  to  exchange  stamps  of  all  kinds  with 
any  boy»  or  glris  who  take  Yocxo  People.  I will 
also  exchange  a piece  of  cedar  of  Lebanon  for  a rea- 
sonable number  of  stamps. 

Samcxl  MvMitujx.  Jun., 

CtrckvlUe,  Pickaway  County,  Ohio. 

1 would  like  to  exchange  rare  stamps  for  foreign 
or  United  States  coins  with  any  readers  of  Yocxo 
People.  Sidney  Axemiicix, 

ItT  East  Sixty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

I have  a large  number  of  foreign  postage  stamps 
that  I would  like  to  exchange.  I luve  also  a large 
collection  of  mineral  and  Indian  curiosities.  I think 
Yocxo  People  Is  s splendid  paper 

William  Harris, 

993  Fort  Street  West,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1 have  gained  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  stamps 
by  exchange  since  my  letter  was  printed  i»  Yovxu 
Proi-i  k,  I am  collecting  sea-shells  and  curiosities, 
which  I would  also  like  to  exchange. 

Yekkox  L.  Kti-i-noe, 

P.  O.  Box  413,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

I have  taken  two  copies  of  Yodno  Parana  ever 
since  It  vras  published,  one  of  which  I rend  to  ray 
cousin,  and  the  other  1 keep  for  myself. 

I am  collecting  minerals,  shell*,  animal  and  ve- 
getable curiosities,  stamps,  coins,  and  re  I lea,  aud 
would  like  to  arrange  au  exchange  of  these  articles 
with  any  comapotident. 

Loci*  N.  Baowx,  care  of  Ph.  Hake, 

180  William  Street.  New  York  City. 

I bare  a large  collection  of  interna]  revenue 
stamps  which  I would  like  to  exchange  for  foreign 
stamps  sod  postal  card  a. 

William  H.  Pier, 

10  Rdlnboro'  direct,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Jamam-a  Puiw.  MiXMacwm. 

Hen?  are  some  directions  for  making  a pretty  dec- 
oration which  some  reader  or  Yorxo  Psoras  may 
Uke  to  try.  Take  s carrot,  the  largest  and  smooth-  1 
eat  you  can  find,  and  cut  off  the  pointed  lower  end.  ! 
Then  make  a cop  of  the  large  upper  part  by  careful-  ; 
ly  hollowing  it  oat,  leaving  the  bottom  and  sides  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Bore  some  holes  in  the 


Mr  brother  has  taken  Yocxo  Psople  for  me  since 
the  first  number.  He  says  it  Is  a splendid  paper  for 
children,  tmeauae  It  contains  no  trash.  We  like  it  so 
much  we  are  going  to  have  it  bound. 

I have  two  pet  cate.  Dick  la  the  name  of  one.  He 
is  seventeen  years  old.  and  *#*  boro  in  the  barn  on 
the  same  day  that  my  brother  was  bom  in  the  boose. 


| I call  them  twins.  The  other  cat  1 call  Killy.  8he 
| was  born  ahont  one  week  before  my  other  brother, 

, ami  la  fourteen  year*  old.  8he  is  getting  very  weak 
now,  and  we  do  not  think  she  will  live  m long  as 
Dick,  who  Is  atlll  very  llvdy. 

I would  like  to  exchange  slips  of  fero  grown  to 
New  Jersey  for  fern  from  any  other  8tate  with  any 
girl.  1 wish  to  get  a specimen  of  fern  from  every 
state  and  Territory  If  possible. 

Julia  D.  Moose, 

HOT  Locust  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey . 

I taka  Yocxo  People,  and  I think  It  Is  the  best 
paper  I ever  saw  for  little  folks.  I expect  to  take  It 
I till  I am  grown  up,  and  that  will  be  a long  time,  as 
1 am  <rnly  eleven  yearn  old. 

I would  like  to  exchange  (lower  seeds  for  geranium 
and  fuchsia  slips,  or  ocean  curloai lies.  I have  many 
kinds  of  seeds  which  I raised  myself. 

Axnib  Sidney  Dorm, 

Princeton,  Arkansas. 

I am  twelve  years  old.  and  bare  taken  Yocxo 
Peon.*  since  April,  when  1 received  a year's  sub- 
scription for  a birthday  present  I always  look  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  it*  coming. 

I.  too,  am  making  a collection  of  postage  stamps, 
and  would  like  to  exchange  with  readers  of  Yoirxo 
People-  I have  several  hundred,  among  which  are 
Danish,  Norwegian,  Japan  ewe,  and  other  foreign  la- 
sure.  Nellis  Hydk, 

189  Third  Street,  Oakland,  California. 

I am  making  a collection  of  atones,  one  from  each 
Slate.  I will  exchange  a stone  from  Iowa  or  Mis- 
souri for  one  from  any  other  State.  It  Jessie  I.  Brel 
will  Mild  me  a atone  from  Michigan,  I wiU  gladly 
exchange  with  her. 

Lotta  H.  Treat*,  P.  O,  Box  TOB, 

Keokuk,  Lee  County,  Iowa. 

I received  several  very  satisfactory  answer*  to  my 
request  for  exchange  of  statnna.  I would  now  Uke 
to  get  a Chinese  and  sn  Italian  stamp  1 will  ex- 
change tor  them  French  and  German  stamp*,  or 
morning-glory  or  doubkshullyhock  seeds  I will 
also  exchange  these  seeds  or  postmarks  for  new 
postmarks.  VVu.ua  D.  Vatxh, 

Office  of  the  Daily  Journal,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Since  my  request  for  exchange  was  printed  In  the 
Post-office  Box  I have  received  over  one  hundred 
letter*,  and  have  gained  about  four  hundred  stamp*. 

I hare  now  thirteen  hundred.  If  any  other  readers 
of  Youxo  Prove*  would  like  to  exchange  with  me, 

I will  he  very  glad  to  do  so,  roped  ally  if  they  have 
any  duplicates  of  rare  stamps. 

Lewis  8.  Hmx 

Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

1 wish  to  exchange  postmark*  with  any  boy  or  girl 
in  the  United  State*  or  Canada. 

H.  L.  MoIlvaix, 

190  North  Fifth  Street,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

I am  studying  natural  history,  and  am  very  fond 
of  It.  I would  Tike  to  exchange  epedmens  of  min- 
erals and  insects,  especially  with  “ Wee  Tot." 

VraXCIES  M.  n EATON, 

Flushing,  Long  Island. 

I am  making  a collection  of  mineral*,  and  would 
be  glad  to  exchange  petrified  wood,  celeatine,  satin 
spar,  chalcedony,  fossil  shells,  or  concrete  sand  hall* 
for  other  minerals,  or  Indian  relics. 

I am  a reader  of  Yorxo  Pstn*,  and  like  It  very 
mUCh.  II  RttUKRT  K.  Pkor, 

P.  O.  Box  SM,  t '(dorado  Springs,  Colorado, 

Mabel  0. — We  suggest  *4  Agate  Club"  as  a 
pretty  name  for  your  society.  In  the  language 
of  gema  agate  signifies  prosperity.  Take  each 
letter  of  the  word  a*  (lie  initial  of  another  gem, 
and  let  the  sentiments  of  these  gems  be  the 
mottoes  of  your  club.  You  can  give  the  name 
this  interpretation:  agttie,  prosperity;  garnet, 
constancy;  amethyst,  loro  and  truth;  topaz, 
friendship;  emerald,  faith.  If  you  wish  for  a 
club  pin,  you  can  have  an  agate  in  a simple 
setting,  which  would  be  a very  pretty  orna- 
ment, and  not  expensive. 


Bmt'X.  MaMmSWHIA 

I would  like  to  know  If  the  story  about  Capuln 
Cook's  goat  Is  true,  Wu.ua  W. 

We  only  know  of  one  roat  connected  with 
Captain  Cook.  This  travelled  beast  twice  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe — first  in  the  ship  Dol- 
phin, with  the  early  diacovercr  Captain  Wallis ; 
and  secondly  in  the  ship  findtavor,  with  Cap- 
tain Cook.  After  the  goat  arrived  in  England 
for  the  second  time,  the  Ixjrda  of  the  Admiralty 
granted  it  the  privilege  of  a residence  in  Green- 
wich Hospital,  and  a silver  collar  was  pot  around 
its  neck,  inscribed  with  a Latin  couplet  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Johnson.  But  the  goat,  like  many 
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other  old  sailors,  did  not  apparently  thrive  on 
dry  land,  for  it  died  in  April,  1772,  as  It  was 
about  to  be  given  to  the  old  seamen  at  Green- 
wich for  a pet,  and  1cm  than  a year  after  it*  re- 
turn from  the  long  voyage  with  Captain  Cook. 

C.  B.  M. — Postage  stamps,  if  they  arc  clean 
and  in  good  order,  will  be  received  in  payment  ' 
for  the  covers  of  UaantB’a  Young  People. 

" Bill.” — We  refer  you  to  the  advertisement 
of  toy  steam-engine  in  Ha  area's  Young  Pkople 
No.  58. 

Ernst  H. — Your  insect  from  Colorado  an- 
swers the  description  of  the  caddis  - worm,  j 
This  worm,  which  is  a soft,  white  creature,  ] 
lives  under  water  in  a movable  house  which  i 
it  makes  for  itaelf  out  of  bits  of  stone,  pieces 
of  shell,  and  grains  of  sand.  It  feeds  on  mi-  ; 
nute  particles  of  water  refuse.  When  its  life  ! 
as  a worm  is  ended  it  forms  a chrysalis,  from 
which  issues  a fly  with  hairy  wings  called  the 
caddis-fly,  of  which  there  are  many  species. 
The  caddis- worm  is  much  used  as  bait  by  fish- 
ermen. 


The  following  communication  is  longer  than 
those  we  can,  as  a rule,  admit  to  the  Post-office 
Box,  but  as  we  are  sure  it  will  be  interesting  to 
other  little  mothers  of  doll  families,  we  make  I 
an  exception  in  its  favor : 

Mj  family  of  dolls  are  unfortunately  all  orphans. 

I had  i be  parent*  of  th*  four  girls  named  French, 
but  my  brother  Jack  sat  on  the  bead  of  tbs  papa, 
and  hopelessly  crushed  It  Tbs  mamma  1 left  too 
long  In  a sun  hath,  and  her  beautiful  wax  complex-  j 
Ion  melted  all  away. 

Dora  French  la  the  oldest  girl,  and  baa  auburn  I 
hair  like  the  Empress  Eugenie.  Her  hair  comes  off 
sometimes,  but  I use  a sucking  stuff  for  tonic,  and 
fasten  it  on  Just  as  the  ladles  do  their  puffs.  Dora 
Is  very  graceful,  and  turns  her  bead  beautifully. 
She  wears  blue,  to  suit  her  hair. 

hue  French  is  a brunette  with  handsome  black 
ryes,  long  black  hair,  and  bangs.  8be  la  very  beau- 
tiful. My  uncle  sent  her  to  me  aa  soon  a*  abe  ar- 
rived from  France.  She  Is  named  for  my  aunty  Sue. 

Linde  French,  the  third  girl,  came  over  in  the 
same  steamer  with  Sue.  She  la  the  sweetest  blonde, 
and  la  called  Tor  my  own  mamma.  Both  Sue  and 
Lbxle  are  very  fond  of  dress. 

l»ul*c  French  is  the  Intelligent  one  of  the  family.  ' 
She  talk*  beautifully,  and  Is  always  calling  for  mam-  , 
ma  anil  papa;  but,  poor  thing,  they  never  answer 
her.  Perhaps  If  they  were  alive,  and  had  tike  airing* 
In  their  sides  pull'd  as  hard  aa  I pull  those  of  poor 
Louise,  they  would  answer  lively  enough.  Louise  ! 
has  lovely  teeth,  but  by  an  accident  one  was  knock- 
ed out  I 

The  baby  la  named  Minnie.  She  Is  an  American, 
and  the  pet  of  all  the  dolls.  A lady  found  her  In  a 
doll’s  orphan  asylum,  or  rather  a big  store.  She  la 
just  too  lovely  for  anything,  and  has  lota  of  long 
clothe*,  like  a real  baby.  She  has  a cradle  with 
sheets,  blankets,  pillows,  and  quilts;  a pretty  baby 
carriage ; a baby  basket,  lined  with  blue  and  trimmed 
with  lace,  which  holds  her  brush,  comb,  sponge, 
soap,  towels,  nursing  bollle,  and  rattle.  She  baa 
can*,  cloaks,  and  an  nfghan  for  her  carriage. 

I have  almost  forgotten  dear  Crete  hen.  She  la  not 
the  little  Dutch  ttretchcu  who  sat  In  the  kitchen 
eating  her  cold  aour-kmut,  but  la  a coualu  to  the 
Mlse«a>  French.  Uer  trousseau  came  In  the  box  with 
her;  and  such  queer  aatln  and  white  Swiss  dreaaea, 
funny  little  apron*,  quaint  slipper*,  Aik*  stockings, 
■nd  dear  lit  tie  hats  you  never  saw.  unless  yon  have 
been  In  Switzerland.  Her  hair  Is  light,  ana  braided 
in  two  long  plaits.  1 tell  you  she  is  a beanty ; and 
although  she  Is  tike  youngest  of  all  the  doll*,  except 
the  baby,  she  Is  a*  till  as  any  of  them. 

Then  there  la  Ho  Rhen  I’W,  the  Chinaman.  He 
is  the  only  boy  in  the  whole  family.  Mamma  picked 
him  up  at  the  CcntenulaL  He  looked  an  forlorn  and 
lonesome  that  mamma  felt  sorry  for  him,  ami  brought 
him  home.  We  do  everything  to  make  him  happy,  . 
bat  he  still  has  that  same  sad  look,  anil  bla  head 
wobbles  awfully.  His  clothra  are  a great  trouble  to 
aa,  for  wc  can  never  make  any  like  those  he  had  ou 
when  he  came. 

The  French  girls  have  everything  elegant  Their 
Earatoga  trunk  Is  filled  with  lovely  drew*1*,  abuca, 
bonnet*,  fans,  stockings,  gloves,  Jewelry,  parasols, 
hat*,  drosslng-caae*  and  travelling  bags,  writing-pa- 
per and  desk,  watches,  perfumery  hot  Urn,  bonks, 
and  everything  that  young  ladle*  need.  Their  fur- 
niture is  very  handsome,  too.  Their  bedstead  wa» 
made  to  order,  and  baa  a matin**,  pillows,  sham*, 
and  everything.  Tlkey  have  a large  bureau,  a lounge, 
tables,  chair*,  and  a cabinet  filled  with  hric-4-brac. 
They  have  a small  work-basket,  with  little  selaaore 
that  open  and  shut,  thlmbls,  needle*,  and  all  other 
work-box  necessities. 

dive,  or  Aunt  Olive,  as  the  dollks  call  her,  is  the 
very  smallest,  but  ths  beauty  of  the  family,  and  the 
richest  Rite  Uvea  in  a large  house  with  her  adopted 
daughter  Pussy,  and  a groat  many  servant*.  Her 


boose  has  five  rooms — parlor,  dining-room,  bedroom, 
kitchen,  and  bath-room,  where  real  water  runs  from 
a faucet  All  these  rooms  are  furnished  too  lovely 
for  anything.  The  windows  have  real  glaze  and  cur- 
tain* ; the  door*  bare  curtains  too.  We  have  a large 
barn  (when  1 ray  ire,  I mean  my  brother  Jack  and 
myself,  for  be  love*  dolls  as  well  aa  1 do),  which  has 
horse*  and  u dog-cart,  In  which  Olive  ridtw.  We 
have  a Park  phaeton  too.  Wc  build  our  farm-yard 
! In  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  our  fort  In  another  ; 

; the*o  are  the  summer  reaort*.  Wc  move  the  things 
on  Jack's  big  dray  and  cart.  We  play  the  figure*  Tn 
the  carpet  are  lakes,  rivers,  and  ponds.  The  doll* 
ride  on  these  in  oar  boats,  which  go  on  wheel*. 
Away  off  in  another  part  of  tins  room  wc  put  up  the 
tent*.  Wc  build  tike  rail  mad,  and  the  dollies  go  ont 
to  the  camp.  When  we  want  to  take  them  to  amuse- 
ment, we  build  our  theatre,  which  plays  Cinderella. 
y>  hen  they  get  tired  of  that  we  take  them  to  the  dog 
ahow,  which  la  Jack's  collection  of  beautiful  chin* 
dog*.  We  have  * race  track,  where  the  doll*  go  to 
the  races  on  th*  elevated  railroad  which  we  set  up. 
When  they  get  hungry  we  put  the  cooking  stove  on 
the  fender,  with  the  pipe  up  the  chimney,  and  make 
a fire,  and  really  cook.  Of  am  ran  we  do  the  eating, 
using  our  pretty  blue  and  gilt  dishes. 

We  only  know  one  other  little  girl  In  New  York, 
and  shedooa  not  care  to  play  with  dolls ; so  Jack  and 
I get  lu  a room  all  by  ourselves,  and  put  up  all  those 
things,  and  I toll  you  We  have  a splendid  time.  ‘ 
When  we  get  tired  we  nut  the  dailies  to  bed,  and  get 
out  their  wash-tubs.  Boards,  and  Irons,  which  we 
heat  on  the  little  atove,  and  wash  and  iron  tbeLr  little 
clothes. 

Next  to  reading  Hsaraa'a  Yocum  Psoct.it,  this  la 
the  beat  fun  we  have.  Bzaav  Uumra. 


Favors  are  acknowledged  from  Percy  RchucharriL 
L P.  Wilson,  WUHe  E.  Billings,  W.  L.  Bradley.  Belle 
Sisson,  Casa  K.  Shelby,  A.  O.  Norris,  John  Moody 
T.,  Daisy  May  B.,  Annie  Quinn,  Bertha  A.  F.,  Frank 
A.  Harmony,  Abide  Parkhurat,  Jessie  De  L,  Hattie 


Correct  answer*  to  puxxle*  are  received  from  Ben- 
ale  C.  Morris,  Florence  Nightingale,  Isabel  L Jacob, 
Clare  B.  Kelso,  Lizzie,  “ Freeport,  Illinois.*’ 


The  following  names  are  of  thoae  who  rent  an- 
swer* to  Wiggle  No.  14  loo  1st*  for  acknowledg- 
ment with  the  others  i Mbggle  and  Harvey  Crockett, 
Lucy  P.  W..  Estelle  R.  Mwuberger,  Jackson,  Bertie, 
Helen  C.  Edwards. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  |. 

st.  Andrew's  oaoaa  or  ooMoiwm  diamond*. 

Central.  — In  Westmoreland.  A margin.  A des- 
picable person.  Biped*  In  Ireland. 

Upper  Right  Hand — In  game.  Obscure.  One  of 
a class  of  laborers.  A sea-fowL  In  aport. 

Upper  Left  Hand — In  grapes.  Devoured.  Some- 
thing dreaded  by  sailor*.  To  blunder.  In  melons. 

Lower  Right  Hand — In  general.  At  present.  A 
bird.  Humor.  In  captain. 

Lower  Left  Hand.— In  amethy*t  A tropical  vege- 
table- A nobleman's  bouse  and  land*.  A tumultu- 
ous crowd.  In  emerald.  Owlet. 

No.  3. 

■ a it  a l 

My  first  is  in  mat.  but  not  in  rug. 

My  second  In  wasp,  but  not  In  bug. 

My  third  la  in  red,  but  not  in  blue. 

My  fourth  Is  in  falae,  bat  not  In  true. 

My  fifth  I*  in  wren,  but  not  iu  owl. 

My  sixth  is  In  bird,  bat  not  in  fowl. 

My  seventh  Is  in  calm,  hut  not  in  rough. 

My  eighth  is  In  shawl,  but  not  In  muff. 

Hr  ninth  is  In  poem,  nut  not  in  ditty. 

My  whole  i*  a fturopean  city.  Mamie. 


No.  a. 

east  ndmesioal  charades. 

1.  My  whole  fa  a beautiful  sheet  of  water  com- 
posed of  13  letters. 

My  8,  IS,  5.  3,  9 la  a river  in  Europe. 

My  6,3,  11  Is  a domestic  animal 
My  4, 10,  7,  8,  13  often  wake*  the  baby. 

My  3, 13, 1 Is  always  fresh.  Little  Burnt*. 

3.  My  whole  Is  composed  of  19  letters,  and  ia  al- 
ways in  motion. 

My  It,  9, 9. 6 can  never  be  trusted. 

My  4. 7.  if  la  a fluid. 

My  10, 3 is  a musical  term. 

My  8,5, 1 la  much  used  by  the  Japanese. 

JOU  Alt. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  80. 


W I T C n 
ACE 
11 

JURA 
URAL 
R A A B 
ALBA 


H 

BAG 

HAZEL 

OEM 

L 

HAND 

AGUE 

NULL 

DELL 


No.  8. 
No.  4. 
No.  6. 


Wood- box. 

1.  Mustard  send.  8.  Rhinoceros. 


1 NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 

j To  the  hosts  of  yonng  reader*  who  bade  Dr.  Bron- 
i son  and  bis  nephewa  Fred  and  Frank  good-by  In 
Hong-Kong  at  the  end  of  Part  Flret  of  The  Hoy 
Traveller!  in  the  fttr  Hast1  the  announcement  that, 

| by  the  appearance  of  Part  Second  of  this  fascinating 
narrative,  they  may  once  more  journey  into  strange 
land*  with  their  young  friends,  will  be  a welcome 
one.  Starting  from  Hong-Kong,  the  boys  contlnne 
their  travel*  down  the  coast  to  Singapore,  stop- 
ping by  the  way  in  Cochin  China,  Anam,  Cambodia, 
and  Siam.  From  Singapore  they  sail  through  tire 
Malayan  Archipelago  to  Batavia,  In  doing  which 
they  cross  the  equator.  From  Batavia  they  take 
long  excursions  into  the  Interior  of  the  island  of 
Java,  and  bare  the  reader  ha*  again  to  leave  theta 
for  a time  while  they  make  preparations  for  far- 
ther explorations  of  the  wonderful  lands  of  the  Par 

But 

The  book  is  filled  wllh  tale*  of  adventure  by  land 
and  rea  with  pirate*  and  wild  animals,  curious  Mt» 
ot  history,  accurate  description*  of  strange  people 
and  queer  customs,  animals,  birds,  and  plant*.  In 
It  the  author  haa  so  artfully  blended  Instruction  with 
amusement  that  the  young  reader  la  taught  In  spite 
of  hi  in  self,  and  And*  the  driest  fact*  interesting 
when  presented  In  this  charming  form.  The  letlre- 
preas  is  supplemented  by  copious  Illustrations  that 
appear  upon  nearly  every  page.  The  binding  ia  very 
handsome,  and  the  book  bids  fair  to  prove  one  of 
the  nauble  attractions  of  this  year's  holiday  season. 


Most  book*  of  foreign  travel  are  written  vritb  the 
view  of  cramming  the  minds  of  their  readers  with 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  information,  and 
the  result  ia  apt  to  be  a fit  of  mental  indigestion 
from  which  the  victim  doe#  not  readily  recover.  In 
Harry  Ascot/  .4  broad,'  however,  the  author  ha* care- 
fully avoided  the  text-book  plan,  and  has  confined 
blmaelf  to  the  simple  relation  of  an  American  boy*a 
every-day  experience  during  a year'#  residence  in 
Germany,  and  while  travelling  In  Bwitxerlaud  sad 
France.  The  story  I*  told  In  the  boy's  own  lan- 
guage, and  b made  up  of  just  such  facts  as  will  in- 
terest other  boys,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  them 
what  to  expect,  aud  what  mistake*  to  guard  agaiw-t. 
If  they  happen  to  find  themselves  in  a position  alal- 
ia/ to  that  of  Harry  AacotL 


Mm.  Cochran  (Sidney  Dayre)  haa  earned  so  envia- 
ble a reputation  as  a writer  of  abort  storir*  for  chil- 
dren that  while  the  “yonng  readers"  feel  sure  that 
anything  from  her  pen  must  be  Interewtlng,  their 
parents  are  equally  confident  that  the  tone  of  the 
story  will  be  healthy  and  pure.  The  (jueer  L title 
Wooden  Captain*  and  The  Little  Lost  Girl,  the  two 
etorle*  contained  in  the  present  volume,  are  Christ- 
mas tales,  both  of  which,  without  moralizing,  teach 
bow  much  greater  are  the  Joya  of  giving  than  tboae 
of  receiving. 


Advent  urea  of  two  Yontbs  In  a Journey  to  81am 
and  Java,  with  Descriptions  of  Cochin  China,  Cam- 
bodia, Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  Arthlpelagoi  By 
1 iiomah  W.  Knox.  Illustrated.  Avo,  pp.  444.  New 
York:  Harper  A Brother*. 


* Harry  A ecott  A bread.  Bv  Matthew  White,  Jnn. 
Kmn,  pp.  94.  New  York : The  Authors'  Publishing 
Company. 

• The  Q veer  Little  Wooden  Captain.  By  Sidnst 
Date*.  iitimi,  pp.  189.  Illustrated.  New  York : The 
Authors’  Publishing  Company. 
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JACK  O’  LAXTEKN. 


IIY  MARY*  E.  FOLSOM. 

Who  in  this  unhob  come  to  town, 

After  a long  vacation? 

He  seems  to  lmvo  a host  of  friends. 
Anil  mnki's  a great  sensation. 

He  stalks  about  these  frosty  nights, 
While  troops  of  boys  run  after 

To  welcome  him  with  merry  jest* 

Ami  ringing  shouts  of  laughter. 

Tis  Mr.  Jack-o’-Lautern. 

He  towers  above  the  noisy  group 
As  though  he  were  u grainier. 

Ami  struts  about  upon  his  stilts 
As  agile  as  n ilnutly. 

Y«m  might  think  him  an  Eastern  prince, 
Because  his  skin’s  mi  yellow; 

Hut  spite  of  all  liis  airs,  lie  is 
A common  sort  of  fellow, 

This  Mr.  Jack-o’>Lautern. 

All  summer  long  upon  the  ground 
He  lay  forlorn,  dejected ; 

Nr  one  in  alt  the  country  round 
Was  quite  so  much  neglected. 

Hut  see  him  now!  with  head  aloft, 

Hr  shines  with  regal  splendor, 

And  loyal  subjects  by  the  score 
Admiring  homage  render. 

How  proud  is  .lnck-n- Lantern ! 


Now  give  three  cheers  for  Jack,  my  lads — 
Three  rousing  cheers,  and  hearty; 

For  is  lie  not  the  brightest  one 
lu  all  v our  jolly  party? 

And  though  liis  is  an  empty  head, 

Ho  can  with  satisfaction 
Amuse  a crowd,  and  make  himself 
Thu  ceutre  of  attraction. 

Hurrah  for  Jnck-o’-Lantcm! 
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THE  BOY-GENEKAL. 

BY  EDWARD  CARY. 

Chapter  II. 

IT  was  shortly  after  his  reaching  Philadelphia  that  La- 
fayette met  Washington  for  the  first  time.  “Though 
surrounded  by  officers  and  citizens,"  writes  the  young 
Frenchman,  “his  majestic  face  and  form  could  not  be 
mistaken,  while  his  kind  and  noble  manners  were  not 
less  unmistakable.'*  The  veteran  commander  and  the 
boyish  lover  of  liberty  and  adventure  were  instantly 
drawn  to  each  other,  Washington  invited  Lafayette  to 
join  him  at  a review  of  the  American  army — “ eleven 
thousand  men,  only  fairly  armed,  and  worse  clothed, 
their  best  clothing  the  gray  hunting  shirts  of  the  Caro- 
linas."  “ We  can  not  but  feel  a little  abashed,"  remarked 
Washington,  “ in  the  presence  of  an  officer  who  comes  to 
us  from  the  army  of  France." 

“ It  is  to  learn,  not  to  teach,  that  I ain  here,"  was  the 
modest  reply.  “This  way  of  talking,"  adds  Lafayette, 

14  made  a good  impression,  for  it  was  not  common  among 
the  Europeans." 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1777,  Lafayette  saw  his  first 
battle.  The  English  had  landed  at  the  Capes  of  the  Dela- 
ware, and  marched  on  Philadelphia.  Washington  was 
deceived  by  bad  scouts,  and  before  he  knew'  it  the  British 
had  got  past  his  army ; and  though  the  Americans  fought 
bravely,  they  were  obliged  to  give  way.  In  trying  to 
rally  them,  Lafayette  was  badly  wounded  bj'  a musket- 
ball  in  the  leg.  For  some  time,  in  liis  zeal,  he  did  not 
notice  the  wound,  until  an  aide-de-camp  saw  the  blood, 
which  had  filled  his  boot,  and  was  running  over  the  top. 
Hastily  dismounting  to  have  the  wound  bandaged,  Lafay- 
ette instantly  took  to  his  saddle  again ; and  it  was  only 
at  midnight,  n dozen  miles  from  the  battle-field,  and 
when  a stand  had  at  last  been  made,  that  he  consented  to 
give  tip  and  be  properly  cared  for.  For  six  weeks  he 
was  kept  in  bed ; and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of 
November  that  he  again  entered  active  service,  which  he 
did  before  his  wound  was  fully  healed.  On  the  25th  of  , 
that  month,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  he 
was  making  a “ recon  noissance,’’  i.  e.,  trying  to  iiud  where 
the  enemy  were,  and  how  many  there  were  of  them,  when  1 
he  suddenly  came  upon  the  British  advanee  guard,  strong 
ly  placed,  with  cannon.  With  a daring  joined  with  pru- 
dence which  was  very  rare  in  one  so  young,  he  attacked 
the  enemy  with  such  spirit  that  they  thought  he  must 
have  a large  force  with  him,  and  retreated.  Lafayette, 
who  knew  he  might  soon  tie  surrounded  with  his  little 
band,  withdrew  rapidly  to  a place  of  safety.  “My  ex- 
periment would  have  cost  me  dear,"  he  writes,  44  if  those 
who  might  have  destroyed  me  hud  not  counted  too  much 
on  those  who  ought  to  have  captured  me."  The  British 
General  was  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  then  took  the  first  of 
many  lessons  which  Lafayette,  “the  boy, "as  he  called 
him,  was  to  teach  him  in  the  art  of  war. 

This  little  fight  had  quite  important  results.  It  gave 
Washington  time  to  get  his  army  safely  hack  into  the 
country,  and  to  take  up  quarters  for  the  winter  at  Valley 
Forge.  Congress  was  greatly  pleased,  and  passed  a vote 
asking  Washington  to  give  Lafayette  command  of  a di- 
vision, which  was  done.  Scarcely  turned  twenty,  the 
young  soldier  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a body  of  pick- 
ed men,  mostly  Virginians,  whom  he  tried  hard  to  make 
the  flower  of  the  army  in  activity,  discipline,  and  cour- 
age. He  shared  alt  the  hardships  and  miseries  of  the  ter- 
rible winter  at  Valley  Forge,  where  the  army  under- 
went untold  sufferings.  From  18, 000  men  it  was  reduced 
to  5000. 

The  British  lay  well  housed  and  idle  in  Philadelphia. 
There  was  no  fighting  going  on,  and  the  country  simply 


forgot  and  neglected  its  gallant  soldiers.  These  were 
camped  in  a wooded  hollow  among  the  hills,  and  during 
that  winter  deeper  snow  than  had  been  seen  for  many 
years  buried  the  country. 

Lafayette  writes  that  “in  his  night  visits  about  the 
camp"  he  found  the  sentinels  with  bare  feet  frozen  at 
their  posts,  and  men  without  coats,  often  without  shirts, 

I huddled  on  beds  of  branches  about  the  camp  fires,  unable, 
j from  hunger  and  cold,  to  sleep.  For  days  together  one 
; scant  meal  a man  was  all  that  could  be  had.  In  the 
midst  of  such  suffering  the  noble  boy  lived  as  his  men 
did,  fasting  as  they  fasted,  and  denying  himself  every- 
thing. “Ill  at  ease”  as  ho  had  been  44 among  the  plea- 
; sures  of  a Paris  festival,"  he  was  at  home  on  that  cold 
! hill-side,  and  attracted  universal  admiration  by  his  sim- 
ple self-denial,  his  cheerful  and  constant  devotion. 

Meanwhile  Congress  was  divided  into  two  quarrelsome 
! parties;  and  while  it  had  not  time  to  attend  to  Washing- 
ton’s earnest  prayers  for  relief  for  his  starving  army,  it 
found  plenty  of  time  to  plan  to  put  another  General  over 
his  head,  and  to  try  to  carry  on  the  war  without  him.  To 
aid  in  this  mad  scheme  they  sought  to  win  Lafayette  by 
offering  him  a separate  command  of  an  army  that  was  to 
march  into  Canada. 

Faithful  in  his  duty  to  his  commander  and  his  friends, 
Lafayette  refused  to  take  the  place  unless  lie  could  re- 
ceive all  his  orders  direct  from  Washington.  This  could 
not  be  refused,  but  it  cooled  the  zeal  of  Congress,  and 
when  Lafayette  arrived  at  Albany,  where  he  was  to  have 
found  men  and  means  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  he 
found  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Seeing  that  it  was  too 
late-  to  wait  long  for  them,  he  promptly  gave  up  the  plan. 
He  took  a long  journey  northward  to  try  to  make  friends 
with  the  Indians,  whom  he  managed  with  great  skill,  and 
then  came  back  to  camp  with  Washington.  He  was  very 
glad  to  rejoin  his  beloved  General,  who  immediately  gave 
him  command  of  his  old  division,  and  sent  him  out,  as  he 
had  done  in  the  fall,  to  get  news  of  the  enemy. 

Clinton,  the  English  commander,  learned  of  the  move- 
ment, and  resolved  to  capture  the  daring  “youngster,” 
Lafayette  had  only  2000  men  and  no  cannou;  Clinton 
sent  out  7000  with  fourteen  cannon  after  him.  Some 
militia  placed  to  guard  a road  that  led  around  Lafayette's 
little  army  fled  when  the  enemy  came  up,  and  In' fore  he 
knew  it  Lafayette  was  surrounded.  Clinton,  delighted 
with  the  prospect,  sent  an  invitation  to  his  lady  friends 
in  Philadelphia  to  meet  Lafayette  at  supper  that  evening, 
so  sure  was  he  of  capturing  him;  and  the  Admiral  of  the 
fleet  was  directed  to  set  apart  a vessel  to  take  the  prisoner 
to  England.  But  they  were  reckoning  without  their  host. 
Lafayette  never  lost  his  cool  head  for  a moment.  Ar- 
ranging  his  men  in  the  woods  so  as  to  make  them  seem 
many  more  than  they  were,  he  marched  with  such  order 
that  the  English  were  deceived,  and  feared  to  attack  him, 
and  while  they  hesitated  he  got  his  men  out  of  the  trap 
into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  returned  to  the  main 
camp. 

Before  the  winter-quarters  were  broken  up,  and  the 
fighting  for  the  summer  of  1778  began.  Lafayette  had  the 
great  joy  of  announcing  to  the  American  army  that  the 
King  of  France  was  going  to  send  a fleet  ami  an  army  to 
aid  the  United  States.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  felt 
sure  of  final  victory.  He  was  immensely  pleased  to  think 
that  he  was  goiug  to  be  able  to  fight  side  by  side  with  his 
! own  countrymen  on  American  soil  for  American  liberty. 
It  was  largely  his  own  wisdom  and  zeal  that  had  brought 
about  this  result,  for  young  as  he  was.  lie  already  showed 
himself  a far-sighted  statesman,  as  well  as  a brave,  skill* 
! ful,  and  prudent  soldier. 

, Although  ho  had  been  less  than  a year  in  the  country, 
he  had  endeared  himself  to  all  hearts,  and  had  especially 
won  the  entire  confidence  of  General  Washington. 

[to  Mi  costiscrp.) 
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STAMP  COLLECTING. 

BY  J.  J.  CA8BY. 

I HAVE  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  readers  of  Young 
People  are  stamp  collectors,  and  that  many  more  are 
ready  to  become  stamp  collectors  if  they  are  started  prop- 
erly. Little  difficulty  is  experienced  at  the  present  day 
in  getting  a good  assortment  of  stamps,  because  the  great 
spread  of  the  postal  system,  and  the  resulting  increase  of 
correspondence,  bring  the  stamps  of  every  foreign  coun- 
try into  the  business  houses  of  New  York.  But  the  main 
difficulty  is  so  to  manage  with  the  stamps  as  to  make  them 
more  than  a plaything  for  a few  weeks — to  make  them 
really  instructive,  and  their  possessors  real  Philatelists. 

The  materials  requisite  for  the  beginner  are  very  few — 
a blank  book,  some  sheets  of  very  thin  writing-paper,  and 
a small  bottle  of  pure  gum-arabic  dissolved  in  water  and 
made  thin.  Of  course,  when  the  collection  increases  and 
begins  to  assume  form,  this  blank  book  must  give  way  to 
a special  album  ; but  in  the  beginning  a small  book,  worth, 
say,  four  or  five  cents,  will  suffice.  Thus  provided,  you 
are  ready  to  begin  your  collection. 

Every  reader  of  Young  People  lias  friends  who  have  a 
correspondence  more  or  less  extensive,  and  whose  desks 
are,  therefore,  store-houses  of  postage  stain  its.  Requests 
for  these  stamps  will  seldom  be  denied,  and  in  a very  lit- 
tle while  the  beginner  will  have  enough  to  make  a start. 
Look  over  the  specimens,  pick  out  those  that  are  the  clean- 
est, and  put  aside  as  useless  those  that  are  torn  or  much 
defaced.  Remove  any  superfluous  paper  from  the  back 
of  the  stamps  selected  for  use  by  carefully  touching  the 
backs  with  warm  water,  when  the  adhering  paper  can 
easily  be  peeled  off.  Then  cut  the  sheets  of  thin  writing- 
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paper  into  strips  half  an  inch  wide,  gum  along  one  edge  1 
of  the  strips,  and  lay  the  stamps  on  the  gummed  edge  as  j 
in  Fig.  1.  Next  cut  the  strips  and  trim  the  paper  as  in 
Fig.  2.  Now  fold  this  little  strip  of  pa- 
per backward,  so  as  to  make  a hinge,  | 
and  fasten  it  to  the  blank  page  by  a 
<J  touch  of  gum.  This  is  called  mounting 
3 the  stamp. 

Now  you  may  ask  why  all  this  labor, 

] all  this  patience,  with  a lot  of  common 
j stamps.  Simply  this:  this  system  has 
i been  adopted  by  all  Philatelists,  but 
s only  after  many  trials,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  fine  specimens;  and  it  is 
well,  therefore,  to  be  guided  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  Again,  the  collection  will  increase  in 
interest,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  no  pains  were  taken 
in  the  mounting,  and  it  will  increase  in  size.  You  will, 
of  course,  desire  to  transfer  the  stamps  to  a more  preten- 
tious and  permanent  album.  A little  moisture  will  loosen 
the  strip  from  the  first  book,  when  it  can  be  placed  in  the 
now  book  without  damage.  Even  when  here  you  may 
wish  to  replace  it  by  a better  specimen  without  injury  to 
the  book.  Another  plan  is  to  mount  the  stamps  on  thin 
card-board  a trifle  larger  than  the  stamp,  gum  a square 
of  paper  to  the  back  of  the  card,  and  a touch  of  gum  to 
the  centre  will  fasten  it  to  the  page. 
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But  why  hinge  the  stamp  ? Simply  to  enable  you  to 
write  under  it  the  date  of  Issue,  its  cost,  and  certain  other 
matters  connected  with  the  stamp  itself,  so  that  you  may 
have  at  hand  the  few  facts  necessary  to  be  known — all  of 
which  is  necessary  if  you  wish  to  lie  a true  Philatelist. 

Another  point  to  which  particular  attention  is  directed : 
do  not  cut  the  stamps  close  up  to  the  printed  designs;  if 
perforated,  do  not  cut  off  the  perforations.  Aside  from 
destroying  the  appearance  of  the  stamps,  you  also  destroy 
their  value  for  collectors.  Not  long 
Tj  since  a very  large  collection  of  stamps 
was  sold  by  auction.  Hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  dollars  must  have  been 
spent  in  purchasing  the  specimens, 
S among  which  were  numbers  of  all  rar- 
ities. The  owner  had  trimmed  and 
£ trimmed  his  specimens,  cutting  away 
s everything  up  to  the  printed  design. 
The  collection  went  for  a mere  song, 
in  comparison  to  what  it  would  have  brought  if  the  scis- 
sors had  been  left  alone.  No  true  collector  fancies  a mu- 
tilated specimen. 

Thus  far  I have  told  you  how  to  select  your  specimens, 
and  prepare  them  for  your  blank  book.  At  the  outset  it 
is  likely  you  will  receive  nothing  but  current  stamps  of 
the  several  countries.  Take  all  you  get,  select  the  l»est  of 
each  kind  for  yourself,  and  keep  the  others  to  make  ex- 
changes with  your  compauions.  That  you  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  value  of  your  specimens,  it  would  be  well  to 
provide  yourself  with  a catalogue  of  stamps,  in  which  you 
will  find  full  lists  of  all  stamps  issued,  and  in  some  many 
illustrations  of  the  stamps.  By  exercising  judgment  in 
your  exchanges  you  will  soon  be  enabled  to  get  together 
quite  a number  of  good  specimens  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  these  without  spending  a single  penny.  Of 
course  there  is  a limit  to  this  mode  of  collecting,  ami  you 
will  soon  find  that  you  will  require 
some  loose  change  in  order  to  add  to 
your  album.  But  do  not  let  this 
frighten  you.  As  interest  in  your 
collection  increases— and  it  will  in- 
crease if  you  start  out  properly — ways 
and  means  will  suggest  themselves  for 
getting  desired  specimens,  and  you  will 
be  astonished  how  much  you  can  do  at 
a little  outlay.  My  collection,  which 
numbers  over  fourteen  thousand  spe- 
cimens, aud  which  at  the  very  lowest  estimate  is  worth 
$15,000,  has  not  cost  me  $1500  in  money.  And  all  this  by 
making  judicious  use  of  the  knowledge  I acquired  gradu- 
ally, and  by  following  out  the  principles  I have  laid  down 
for  your  guidance.  Aud  my  stamps  are  to-day  as  great  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  me,  if  not  greater,  as  were  the  first 
specimens  I got  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

What  I have  written  thus  far  applies  only  to  postage 
or  revenue  stamps.  Stamped  envel- 
opes aud  wrappers  ami  postal  cards 
must  be  managed  differently,  but  it 
will  be  well  to  leave  the  proper  mount- 
ing of  these  until  you  have  advanced 
with  your  “adhesives.”  For  the  pres- 
ent, therefore,  it  will  suffice  to  say, 

Do  not  cut  out  the  designs  from  the 
envelope,  wrapper,  or  card.  Keep 
whole.  However,  the  system  of 
stamps  has  increased  so  enormously 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  up  with  the  different 
classes.  As  a consequence,  collectors  are  turning  to 
specialties.  Some  devote  themselves  to  postal  adhesives, 
others  to  revenue  stamps;  some  to  stamped  envelopes  and 
wrappers,  others  to  postal  cards;  and  some,  again,  collect 
nothing  but  the  private  die  proprietary  stamps  of  the 
United  States.  Each  of  these  is  a field  large  enough  in 
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itself  to  bo  covered  properly,  and  the  one  who  attempts  to 
cover  all,  or  even  several,  will  require  a very  long  purse, 
and  more  time  than  can  be  spared  in  this  busy  age. 

Make  your  choice,  therefore,  and  stick  to  that  alone. 


FARM  HOUSE  PETS  IN  JAPAN. 

BY  ELUOT  GRIFFIS. 

milE  Japanese  people  are  very  fond  of  ]>ets.  It  is  very* 
A rare  to  find  a house  entirely  destitute  of  some  favorite 
animal,  from  the  costly  chin  <King  Charles  spaniel)  to 
the  bob-tailed  cat  that  purrs  near  the  tea-kettle  on  the  hi- 
bachi , or  fire-box.  Canary-birds  are  quite  common,  and 
in  place  of  something  more  rare,  tiny  bantam  fowls  are  ca- 
ressed and  petted.  Even  a 44  rain-frog,”  or  tree-toad,  has 
been  made  a child's  darling,  while  the  little  water  turtles 
with  fringed  tails  are  prized  as  rare  objects  of  delight. 

In  the  country  the  boys  of  the  family  catch  by  trap  or 
pit  the  wild  animals  on  the  hills,  and  tame  them.  Hares 
are  the  most  common  creatures  caught,  and  in  a little  box 
of  pine  wood,  with  an  open  front  of  bamboo  cane,  the  lit- 
tle pet  finds  a home.  It  soon  learns  to  run  about  the 
house,  and  stand  on  its  hind-legs  to  nibble  bits  of  radish 
or  lumps  of  boiled  rice  from  the  children's  hands. 

Sometimes  the  farmers  find  bigger  game  in  their  snares, 
such  as  badgers  and  foxes.  If  the  badger  is  young,  or  if 
the  boys  can  find  an  old  mother  badger's  nest,  the  little 
cubs  can  be  easily  tamed.  If  kindly  treated,  kept  from 
dogs,  and  not  provoked,  they  are  quite  harmless. 


But  the  big  badgers  are  very  snappish,  and  their  bites 
are  dangerous.  In  the  picture  we  see  the  old  lady  of  the 
farm-house,  quite  scared  at  the  big  badger  which  one  of 
her  sons  lias  caught  and  hung  up  by  the  legs.  See  her 
girdle  tied  in  front,  as  is  the  fashion  with  old  ludies  in 
Japan.  “ Nam  hodo  ! what  a nasty  beast !”  she  is  saying. 
By-and-by  the  boys  will  kill  the  brute  with  arrows,  and 
sell  the  skin  to  the  drum-maker  and  the  hair  to  the  brush- 
maker,  and  the  dogs  will  have  a tine  feast. 

What  is  that  little  board  at  the  top,  with  a rope  on  ei- 
ther side  ? 

That  is  the  farmer’s  device  to  keep  the  birds  away  from 
his  rice  just  planted.  The  string  makes  the  crows  afraid, 
and  the  short  bits  of  bamboo  clatter  against  the  board, 
und  scare  otf  the  little  birds.  The  old  badger  is  tied  up 
by  the  legs  on  one  of  these  posts  iu  the  field. 


[Begun  in  No.  46  o(  Hakpeb’s  Young  People,  September  14.) 

WHO  WAS  PAUL  GRAYSON? 

BY  JOHN  IIABBERTON, 

Author  of  " Helen's  Babies.” 


Chapter  IX. 
benny's  party. 

jl  TR.  MORTON’S  school  closed  on  the  last  day  of  June, 
It  JL  and  the  parents  of  the  pupils  were  so  well  pleased  with 
the  progress  their  sons  had  mode  that  they  almost  all  thank- 
ed the  teacher,  besides  paying  him,  and  they 
hoped  that  he  would  oj>en  it  again  in  the  au- 
tumn. Mr.  Morton  thanked  the  gentlemen 
in  return,  and  said  he  would  think  about  it; 
he  was  not  certain  that  he  could  atford  to 
begin  a new  term  unless  more  pupils  were 
promised,  although  he  did  not  lndieve  the 
entire  county  could  supply  better  boys  than 
those  he  had  already  taught  at  Laketon. 

The  boys,  when  they  heard  this,  deter- 
mined that  they  would  not  be  outdone  in 
the  way  of  compliment,  so  they  resolved,  at 
is 7 a full  meeting  held  in  Sam  Ward  well's  fa- 

ther’s barn,  that  Mr.  Morton  was  a brick,  and 
the  class  would  prove  it  by  giving  him  as 
handsome  a gold  watch  chain  os  could  Ik* 
bought  by  a contribution  of  fifty  cents  from 
each  of  the  twenty-three  boys.  Every  boy 
paid  in  his  fifty  cents,  although  some  of  them 
had  to  part  with  special  treasures  in  order 
to  get  the  money  : Benny  Mallow  sacrificed 
his  whole  collection  of  birds'  eggs,  which 
included  forty-seven  varieties,  after  having 
first  vainly  endeavored  to  raise  tho  money 
upon  two  mole-skins,  his  swimming  tights, 
and  a very  large  lion  that  he  had  spent  near- 
ly a day  in  cutting  from  a menagerie  poster. 
The  chain,  suitably  inscribed,  was  formally 
presented  in  a neat  sj>eech  by  Joe  Appleby ; 
Paul  Grayson  absolutely  refused  to  do  it, 
insisting  that  Joe  was  the  real  head  of  the 
school;  indeed,  Paul  himself  asked  Joe  to 
make  the  speech,  and  from  that  time  forth 
Joe  himself  pronounced  Paul  a royal  good 
fellow,  and  even  introduced  him  to  all  girls 
of  his  acquaintance  who  wore  long  dresses. 

For  at  least  a month  after  school  dosed 
the  boys  were  as  busy  at  one  sort  of  play 
and  another  as  if  they  had  a great  deal  of 
lost  time  to  make  up.  Getting  ready  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  consumed  nearly  a week, 
and  getting  over  the  accidents  of  the  day 
took  a week  more.  Some  of  the  boys  went 
fishing  every  day ; others  tried  boating;  two 
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or  three  made  long  pedestrian 
tours — or  started  on  them — 
and  a few  went  with  Mr.  Mor- 
ton and  Paul  on  short  min- 
eralogical  and  botanical  ex- 
cursions. 

Then,  just  as  mere  sport  be- 
gan to  be  wearisome,  August 
came  in,  and  the  larger  fruits 
of  all  sorts  began  to  ripen. 

Fruit  was  so  plenty  in  and 
about  Laketon  that  no  one  at- 
tached special  value  to  it ; a re- 
spectable boy  needed  only  to 
ask  in  order  to  get  all  he  could 
eat,  so  boys  were  invited  to 
each  other’s  gardens  to  try 
early  apples  or  plums  or  pears, 
and  as  no  boy  was  exactly  sure 
which  particular  fruit  or  va- 
riety he  most  liked,  the  visits 
were  about  as  numerous  as 
the  varieties.  Later  in  the 
month  the  peaches  ripened; 
and  as  the  boy  who  could  not 
eat  a hatful  at  a sitting  was 
not  considered  very  much  of 
a fellow,  several  hours  of  ev- 
ery clear  day  were  consumed 
by  attention  to  peach-trees. 

Besides  all  these  delightful 
duties  a great  deal  of  talking 
had  to  be  done  about  the  com- 
ing cold  season.  Boys  who 
had  spent  unsatisfactory  au- 
tumns and  winters  in  other 
years  began  in  time  to  trade 
for  such  skates,  or  sleds,  or 
game  bags,  or  other  necessities 
as  they  might  be  without,  and 
the  result  was  that  some  oth- 
er boys  who  traded  found  themselves  in  a very  bad  way 
when  cold  weather  came.  Between  all  the  occupations 
named,  time  flew  so  fast  that  September  and  the  begin- 
ning of  another  school  term  were  very  near  at  hand  before 
any  boy  had  half  finished  all  that  he  had  meant  to  do 
during  vacation. 

There  were  still  some  pleasant  things  to  look  forward 
to.  though:  court  would  sit  in  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber, and  then  the  counterfeiter  would  be  tried,  while  on 
the  very  first  day  of  September  would  come  Benny  Mal- 
low's birthday  party — an  utfair  that  every  year  was  look- 
ed forward  to  with  pleasure,  for  Benny's  mother,  although 
far  from  rich,  was  very  proud  of  her  children,  and  always 
made  their  little  companies  as  pleasant  as  any  ever  given 
in  Laketon  for  young  people.  When  Benny’s  birthday 
anniversary  arrived  every  respectable  boy  who  knew  him 
was  sure  to  be  invited,  even  if  he  had  shamefully  cheated 
Benny  in  a trade  a week  before,  and  Benny  generally  was 
•cheated  when  he  traded  at  all,  for  whatever  thing  he  want- 
ed seemed  so  immense  beside  what  he  had  to  otfer  for  it, 
that  year  by  year  he  seemed  to  own  less  and  less. 

At  hist  the  night  of  the  party  came,  and  even  Joe  Ap- 
pleby, whose  own  birthday  parties  were  quite  choice  af- 
fairs, was  manly  enough  to  declare  that  it  was  the  finest 
thing  of  the  year.  The  house  was  tastefully  dressed  with 
flowers,  which  always  grew  to  perfection  in  Mrs.  Mallow’s 
garden,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  knew  just  how  to  use 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  Benny  and  his  sister  received 
the  guests;  and  although  Benny  was  barely  twelve  years 
old  that  day,  and  rather  small  for  his  age,  he  appeared 
quite  graceful  and  manly  in  his  new  Sunday  suit,  which 
had  not,  like  the  new  suits  of  most  of  the  Laketon  boys, 


DK  COUNTERFEITER  DONE  BROKE  OUT  OB  T)E  JAIL!” 


been  cut  with  a view  to  his  growing  within  the  year.  His 
sister  Bessie  was  only  a month  or  two  beyond  her  tenth 
birthday,  but  in  white  muslin  and  blue  ribbons,  with  her 
flaxen  hair  in  a long  heavy  braid  on  her  back,  and  her 
bright  blue  eyes  and  delicate  pink  cheeks,  she  was  pretty 
enough  to  distract  attention  from  some  girls  who  wore 
longer  dresses,  and,  indeed,  from  several  girls  in  very  long 
dresses,  who  had  been  invited  out  of  respect  for  the  tastes 
of  Joe  Appleby,  Will  Palmer,  and  Paul  Grayson. 

Mrs.  Mallow  was  as  successful  at  entertaining  young 
people  as  she  was  in  dressing  her  children  and  ornament- 
ing her  little  cottage.  She  had  prepared  charades,  and  giv 
en  Bessie  a lot  of  new  riddles  to  propose,  and  she  herself 
played  on  her  rather  old  piano  some  airs  that  the  boys  en- 
joyed far  more  than  they  did  the  “exercises"  that  their 
sisters  were  continually ‘drumming.  Several  of  the  boys 
were  rather  disappointed  at  there  being  no  kissing  games, 
but  they  compromised  on  “choosing  partners” ; and  as 
there  were  some  guessing  tricks,  in  which  the  boys  who 
missed  had  each  to  select  a girl,  and  retire  to  the  hall 
with  her  until  a new  “guess”  was  agreed  upon,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  most  of  the  boys  enjoyed  opportunities  for 
kissing  tlieir  particular  lady  friends  once  or  twice. 

As  for  the  supper,  a month  passed  before  Sam  Ward- 
well  could  think  of  it  without  his  mouth  watering. 
There  were  chicken  salad  and  three  kinds  of  cake,  and 
ice-cream  and  water  ices  and  lemonade,  and  oranges  and 
bananas  that  had  come  all  the  way  from  New  York  in  a 
Imjx  by  themselves,  and  there  were  mottoes  and  mixed 
candies  and  figs  and  raisins  and  English  walnuts,  while  so 
many  of  the  almonds  had  double  kernels  that  every  girl 
in  the  room  ate  at  least  two  pliilopenas,  and  therefore  had 
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enough  to  busy  her  mind  for  a day  in  determining  what 
presents  she  would  claim. 

But,  in  spite  of  a well-supplied  table  and  forty  or  fifty 
appetites  that  never  had  been  known  to  fail,  full  justice 
was  not  done  to  that  supper,  for  while  at  least  half  of  the 
company  had  not  got  through  with  the  cream  and  ices, 
and  Sam  Ward  well  had  only  had  time  to  taste  one  kind 
of  cake  (having  helped  himself  three  times  to  chicken 
salad),  a small  colored  boy,  who  knew  by  experience  that 
news-carrying  levels  all  ranks,  if  only  the  news  is  great 
enough,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  for  Benny. 
While  the  door  stood  ajar,  and  Mrs.  Mallow  went  in  search 
of  her  boy,  the  spectacle  of  a number  of  other  boys  stand- 
ing in  the  hall  was  too  much  for  the  colored  boy,  so  he 
gasped,  “ Do  counterfeiter  done  broke  out  ob  de  jail !” 

Then  there  was  a time.  Two  or  three  of  the  boys  aban- 
doned their  partners  at  once,  and  hurried  to  the  door  to 
ask  questions,  while  one  or  two  more  seized  their  hats, 
sneaked  toward  the  back  door,  walked  leisurely  out,  as  if 
they  merely  wished  to  cool  off,  and  then  started  on  a rapid 
run  for  the  jail.  Benny  wished  to  follow  them — and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  back,  either— and  all  of 
his  mother's  reasoning  powers  and  authority  had  to  be  ex- 
erted to  keep  her  son  from  forsaking  his  guest*.  Stran- 
gest of  all,  Paul  Grayson,  who  had  throughout  the  even- 
ing made  himself  so  agreeable  to  at  least  half  a dozen  of 
the  young  ladies  that  he  was  pronounced  just  too  splen- 
did for  anything,  had  been  among  the  first  to  run  away ! 
Benny  said  he  never  would  have  thought  it  of  Paul,  and 
his  mother  said  the  very  same  thing,  while  the  girls,  who 
but  a few  moment*  before  had  been  loud  in  his  praise, 
now  clustered  together,  with  very  red  cheeks,  and  agreed 
that  if  a mean  old  counterfeiter  was  more  interesting  than 
a lot  of  young  ladies,  why,  they  were  sure  that  Mister 
Paul  Grayson  was  entirely  welcome  to  all  he  could  see  of 
the  horrid  wretch. 

Still,  the  party  went  on,  after  a fashion,  although  some 
of  the  girls  were  rather  absent-minded  for  a few  mo- 
ments, until  they  had  determined  what  particularly  cut- 
ting speeches  they  would  make  to  their  beaux  when  next 
they  met  them.  They  did  not  have  long  to  wait,  for  soon 
the  boys  came  straggling  back,  Sam  Ward  well  being  the 
first  to  arrive,  for.  a*  on  reaching  the  jail  Sam  could  learn 
nothing,  and  found  nothing  to  look  at  but  the  open  door 
of  the  empty  cell,  he  shrewdly  determined  that  there 
might  yet  be  time  to  get  some  more  ice-cream  if  he  hur- 
ried back.  Somehowr  none  of  the  girls  abused  him;  on 
the  contrary,  they  seemed  so  anxious  to  know  all  about 
the  escape  that  Sam  was  almost  sorry  that  he  had  not  re- 
mained aw  ay  longer  and  learned  more. 

Then  Ned  Johnston  returned.  He  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  meet  a man  who  had  wanted  to  be  Deputy- 
Sheriff  and  jail-keeper,  but  had  failed;  he  told  Ned  that 
the  jailer  had  stupidly  forgotten  to  bolt  the  great  door, 
after  having  examined  the  inside  of  the  cell,  as  he  did  ev- 
ery night  before  retiring,  to  see  if  the  prisoner  had  been 
attempting  to  cut  through  the  walls.  The  prisoner  had 
been  smart  enough  to  listen,  and  to  notice  that  the  bolts 
were  not  shot  nor  the  key  turned,  so  he  had  quietly  walk- 
ed out,  and  had  not  Mr.  Ward  well  met  him  on  the  street, 
and  recognized  him  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  and  hurried 
off  to  tell  the  Sheriff,  no  one  would  have  known  of  the 
escape  until  morning.  There  was  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  catching  the  prisoner  again,  the  would-be  deputy  had 
said  to  Ned ; there  wasn’t  brains  enough  in  the  Sheriff  and 
all  liis  stuff  to  get  the  better  of  a smart  man;  but  things 
would  be  very  different  if  proj>er  men  were  in  office. 

When  the  party  finally  broke  up,  several  boys  were 
still  missing;  but  as  their  absence  gave  several  other  boys 
the  chance  to  escort  two  girls  home  instead  of  one,  these 
faithful  beaux  determined  that  they  had  not  lost  so  very 
much  by  remaining,  after  all. 

[to  bk  contixckd.] 


COUNTRY  ANECDOTES. 

10NCE  saw  a life-and-death  struggle  between  two  ap- 
parently very  unequal  opponents— a frog  and  a l>eetle. 
As  I was  standing  near  the  cellar  window,  which  was  be- 
low-ground, and  protected  by  an  iron  grating,  I noticed  in 
the  area  below  it  a large  frog,  which,  at  regular  intervals 
of  one  or  two  minutes,  leaped  from  one  side  of  the  little 
inclosure  to  the  other.  I looked  more  closely,  and  saw 
that  it  was  each  time  followed  by  a black  beetle,  that  walk- 
ed backward  and  forward,  not  seeming  at  all  discouraged 
when  the  frog,  every  time  it  reached  it,  jumped  back  over 
its  head,  and  so  escaped.  It  was  evidently  a trial  of 
strength  and  perseverance  between  the  two,  and  I was 
anxious  to  see  which  would  first  give  in.  They  went  on, 
however,  for  such  a long  time  that  I grew  tired  of  watch- 
ing them,  and  went  away.  The.  next  morning,  as  I was 
again  passing,  I looked  down  the  area  to  see  what  had 
been  the  result  of  the  struggle,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  was 
still  going  on;  the  beetle  deliberately  bunting  its  victim, 
which,  whenever  they  were  about  to  meet,  escaped  by  a 
great  leap  to  the  other  side  of  its  prison.  Not  until  that 
evening  did  it  end:  then  the  poor  frog,  tired  out,  and  too 
mnch  exhausted  to  make  any  resistance,  became  the  prey 
of  its  enemy,  and  no  doubt  furnished  its  meals  for  many 
a day. 

As  there  were  a good  many  rats  about  the  out  -houses 
and  wood  Btacks,  professional  rat-catchers  used  to  come 
once  or  twice  a year,  with  their  dogs  and  ferrets,  and  were 
paid  according  to  the  number  they  killed.  Once  when 
our  gardener  was  assisting  at  the  work  of  destruction  he 
pulled  one  of  the  ferrets  out  of  a hole,  where  it  had  been 
killing  a brood  of  young  rats.  The  poor  mother,  who  hud 
probably  just  returned  from  an  expedition  in  search  of 
food  for  her  young  ones,  rushed  out  after  the  ferret,  ran 
up  the  man's  leg,  on  to  his  shoulder,  and  down  his  arm. 
quite  blind  to  her  own  danger,  and  only  desirous  to  reach 
the  object  of  her  vengeance  in  his  hand. 


OUR  BABY. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

MR.  MARTIN  lias  gone  away.  He’s  gone  to  Europe 
or  Hartford  or  some  such  place.  Anyway  I hope 
we'll  never  see  him  again.  The  expressman  says  that 
part  of  him  went  in  the  stage  and  part  of  him  was  sent  in  a 
box  by  express,  but  I don't  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

I never  could  see  the  use  of  babies.  We  have  one  at 
our  house  that  belongs  to  mother  and  she  thinks  every- 
thing of  it.  I can’t  see  anything  wonderful  about  it.  All 
it  can  do  is  to  cry  ami  pull  hair  and  kick.  It  hasn’t  half 
the  sense  of  my  dog.  and  it  can't  even  chase  a cat.  Mo- 
ther and  Sue  wouldn’t  have  a dog  in  the  house,  but  they 
are  always  going  on  about  the  baby  and  saying  “ain’t 
it  perfectly  sweet  I"  Why  I wouldn't  change  Sitting  Bull 
for  a dozen  babies,  or  at  least  I wouldn't  change  him  if  I 
had  him.  After  the  time  he  bit  Mr.  Martin's  leg  father 
said  “that  brute  sha'n't  stay  here  another  day.”  I don't 
know  what  become  of  him,  but  the  next  morning  he  was 
gone  and  I have  never  seen  him  since.  I have  had  great 
sorrows  though  people  think  I'm  only  a boy. 

The  worst  thing  about  a baby  is  that  you're  expected  to 
take  care  of  him  and  then  you  get  scolded  afterward. 
Folks  say  “Here,  Jimmy!  just  hold  tho  baby  a minute, 
that's  a good  hoy,”  and  then  as  soon  as  you  have  got  it 
they  say  “Don't  do  that  my  goodness  gracious  the  hoy 
will  kill  the  child  hold  it  up  straight  you  good-for-noth- 
ing little  wretch.”  It  is  pretty  bawl  to  do  your  best  and 
then  be  scolded  for  it,  but  that’s  the  way  boys  are  treated. 
Perhaps  after  I'm  dead  folks  will  wish  they  had  done  dif- 
ferently. 

Last  Saturday  mother  and  Sue  went  out  to  make  call* 
and  told  me  to  stay  home  and  take  care  of  the  baby. 
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There  was  a base-ball  match  but  what  did  they  care  ? 
They  didn't  want  to  go  to  it  and  so  it  made  no  difference 
whether  I went  to  it  or  not.  They  said  they  would  be  ' 
gone  only  a little  while  and  that  if  the  baby  waked  up  I 
was  to  play  with  it  and  keep  it  from  crying  and  be  sure 
you  don't  let  it  swallow  any  pins.  Of  course  I had  to  do  it. 
The  baby  was  sound  asleep  when  they  went  out,  so  I left 
it  just  for  a few  minutes  while  I went  to  see  if  there  was 
any  pie  in  the  pantry.  If  I was  a woman  I wouldn’t  be 
so  dreadfully  suspicious  as  to  keep  everything  locked  up. 
When  I got  back  up  stairs  again  the  baby  was  awake  and 
was  howling  like  he  was  full  of  pins.  So  I gave  him  the 
first  thing  that  came  handy  to  keep  him  quiet.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  a bottle  of  French  polish  with  a sponge  in  it 
on  the  end  of  a wire  that  Sue  uses  to  black  her  shoes,  be- 
cause girls  are  too  lazy  to  use  a regular  blacking-brush. 

The  baby  stopped  crying  as  soon  as  I gave  him  the  bot- 
tle and  I sat  down  to  read  the  YOCWO  People.  The 
next  time  I looked  at  him  he'd  got  out  the  sponge  and 
about  half  his  face  was  jet  black.  This  was  a nice  fix,  for 
] knew  nothing  could  get  the  black  off  his  face,  and  when 
mother  came  home  nIio  would  say  tlie  baby  was  spoiled 
and  I had  done  it. 

Now  I think  an  all  black  baby  is  ever  so  much  more 
stylish  than  an  all  white  baby,  and  when  I saw  the  baby 
was  part  black  I made  up  my  mind  that  if  I blacked  it 
all  over  it  would  be  worth  more  than  it  ever  had  been 
and  perhaps  mother  would  be  ever  so  much  pleased.  So  I 
hurried  up  and  gave  it  a good  coat  of  black.  You  should 
have  seen  how  that  baby  shined ! The  polish  dried  just 
as  soon  as  it  was  put  on,  and  I had  just  time  to  get  the 
baby  dressed  again  when  mother  and  Sue  came  in. 

I wouldn't  lower  myself  to  repeat  their  unkind  lan- 
guage. When  you've  been  called  a murdering  little  vil- 
lain and  an  unnatural  son  it  will  wrinkle  in  your  heart 
for  ages.  After  what  they  said  to  me  I didn’t  even  seem 
to  mind  about  father  but  went  up  stairs  with  him  almost 
as  if  I was  going  to  church  or  something  that  wouldn’t 
hurt  much. 

The  baby  if?  beautiful  and  shiny,  though  the  doctor 
says  it  will  wear  off  in  a few  years.  Nobody  shows  any 
gratitude  for  all  the  trouble  I took,  and  I can  tell  you  it 
isn’t  easy  to  black  a baby  without  getting  it  into  his  eyes 
and  hair.  I sometimes  think  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  live  in  this  cold  and  unfeeling  world. 

TIIE  UNLUCKY  SETTLERS. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

DEACON  WHITNEY’S  drug  store  fronted  on  the 
green,  and  Steve  had  just  come  out,  and  his  father 
was  standing  in  the  door. 

Just  then  Andy  Yokum  called  out  across  the  street, 
“Steve!  Steve  Whitney!  what  are  we  boys  going  to 
do  with  this  hero  Saturday,  now  we’ve  lost  our  ball  ?” 

44  I know  what  I'd  like  to  do.  Come  over  here.” 
“What  is  it,  Steve  ?” 

“ Well,  you  see,  Andy,  I was  down  to  old  Captain  Hoi- 
lowboy’s  after  school  yesterday  with  a lot  of  all  sorts  of 
chemicals  and  things  he'd  l>een  buying,  and  I knocked 
and  I knocked,  and  I couldn’t  get  in;  so  I went  around  to 
the  back  dcx>r,  and  there  was  Captain  Hollowboy  looking 
up  at  the  biggest  hornets'  nest  you  ever  saw.” 

44  Hornets’  nest  ? Wasn't  he  trying  to  break  ’em  up  ?" 
“No,  sir!  He  was  just  looking  at  ’em.  And  he  told 
rne  he’d  been  watching  that  nest  ever  since  the  hornets 
began  on  it.” 

“ Haven't  they  stung  him  yet  ?” 

44 Well,  no;  he  said  they  hadn't.  He's  an  old  bach- 
elor, you  know,  and  he  said  hornets  were  good  enough 
neighbors  as  long  as  there  weren’t  any  small  boys 
around." 

44  Couldn't  we  get  him  to  let  us  go  in  on  that  nest  ?” 


“That's  just  what  I asked  him,  and  he  said — ” 

“ Hold  up,  Steve — hero  he  comes!” 

“ Good-morning,  Captain  Hollowboy.  Toothache,  eh? 

I'll  get  you  something.” 

“ Toothache,  Deacon ! No,  it  isn’t  toothache.  Is  this 
the  drug  store  ? Have  I got  here  ? Can't  but  just  see.” 
“Steve,”  shouted  Andy,  “just  look  at  his  face  I It's 
all  mud.” 

Captain  Hollowboy  had  taken  away  his  great  red  ban- 
dana handkerchief  to  look  around  him,  and  Deacon  Whit- 
ney was  holding  up  both  his  hands. 

“ What  is  the  matter.  Captain  ?” 

44  Hornets.  Deacon,  hornets.  The  most,  pernicious  and 
ungrateful  of  all  insects.  I have  applied  aqueously  sat- 
urated alluvium,  but  I want  some  ammonia.” 

44  Slapped  on  some  mud  first,  and  now  you  want  to  try 
some  hartshorn  t That’s  right.  I'll  get  you  some  quick.” 

He  was  getting  behind  the  counter  very  fast  for  so  fat  a 
man,  but  Steve  shouted,  “ Hurrah,  Andy!  let’s  go  for  the 
Captain’s  nest.” 

“ Do,  my  dear  boys,  do.  I consent  to  their  utter  oblit- 
eration and  extermination;  but  I wish  you  would  pre- 
serve their  interesting  domicile  intact.” 

“He  means.  And}’,  that  we  may  kill  the  hornets,  but 
we  mustn't  spoil  the  nest.  He’s  awful  on  big  words.” 

“ How  did  it  happen  ?”  asked  the  Deacon,  as  he  held 
out  a big  bottle  and  a sponge. 

“ Happen  ? It  was  no  fault  of  mine.  I did  but  at- 
I tempt  an  unobtrusive  inspection  of  the  marvellous  rami- 
fications of  their  intricate  habitation." 

“That’s  it,”  said  Steve.  “He  stuck  his  nose  into  the 
| nest,  and  they  all  went  for  him.  Come  on,  Andy.” 

They  were  out  of  sight  by  the  time  half  the  mud  had 
been  sponged  from  the  Captain’s  long  lean  face,  but  before 
I they  reached  his  queer  little  house,  at  the  further  corner 
of  the  village  green,  the  hornets  were  in  trouble. 

Harman  Strauss  and  Bill  Ogden  and  Van  Seaver  had 
seen  the  Captain  run,  and  they  all  knew  about  that  hor- 
nets' nest. 

“ Fire's  the  thing,”  said  Van. 

“ Biggest  smoke  we  can  make,”  said  Harm  Strauss. 

“ We  must  wrap  our  heads  up,”  said  Bill  Ogden,  44  but 
it  ’ll  be  the  biggest  kind  of  a Saturday.” 

Van  had  some  matches  in  his  pocket,  and  the  heap  of  • 
sticks  and  straw  and  chips  the  boys  gathered  for  him  was 
a foot  high  by  the  time  he  got  the  third  match  well  a-going. 

The  hornet’s  nest  was  a big  one,  and  there  was  a won- 
derfully numerous  tribe  of  winged  settlers  in  it.  They 
had  picked  out  a fine  airy  place  to  hang  their  house — just 
under  the  eaves  of  the  open  shed,  back  of  Captain  Hollow- 
boy’s  one-story  kitchen,  at  the  corner. 

The  right  place  for  the  fire  was  at  the  foot  of  the  upright 
corner  post,  but  Harman  Strauss  told  Van,  “If  we  stick  it 
there.  Van,  we!U  set  the  house  afire.” 

44 That 'd  never  do,”  said  Bill  Seaver.  “It’s  jam-full 
of  all  sorts  of  chemicals  and  things.  There’d  lie  an  awful 
blow-up  if  that  house  got  afire.” 

“ Might  spoil  the  village.” 

44  Oil,  but  wouldn’t  it  blow  those  hornets  good  and  high  1” 
Just  at  that  moment  Steve  Whitney  and  Andy  Yokum 
came  over  the  fence.  They  did  not  even  wait  to  put  their 
handkerchiefs  around  their  necks  and  faces  before  they 
began  to  gather  great  bunches  of  weeds. 

It  was  time  every  boy  of  them  had  some  kind  of  a brush 
in  his  hand,  for  the  angry  insects  Imd  smelled  the  smoke, 
aiul  were  coming  out  to  see  about  it. 

Such  a fire  department  as  they  turned  themselves  into! 

Or,  rather,  they  set  out  as  a kind  of  police  brigade  to  fight 
a crowd  of  young  incendiaries,  and  save  Captain  Hollow- 
boy’s  house  from  being  set  on  fire  and  burned  up.  They 
were  at  least  determined  that  not  one  of  those  boys  should 
get  any  nearer  the  house  they  had  so  carefully  built  for 
1 themselves  against  the  eaves. 
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SMOKING  THE  HORNETS'  XEST.-Dsawn  u 

* * He  wants  it  for  a specimen/’  explained  Steve  Whitney. 
“Will  he  pickle  it  somehow  ?”  asked  Andy;  but  at  that 
moment  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  leaned  against  a 
red-hot  pin,  and  lie  clapped  his  hand  to  his  side.  He  had 
better  not  have  dropped  his  bunch  of  weeds  just  then,  for 
in  a second  more  lie  was  calling  out,  “Van!  Van!  did 
you  say  you  knew  where  the  mud  was  ?” 

“Here  it  is,  Andy,  right  by  the  cistern.  The  Captain 
must  have  stirred  it  up  for  himself.” 

“And  they  kept  right  on  stinging  him  while  he  was 
putting  it  on.” 

“ Yah ! That’s  just  what  they’re  doing  now.  They  can 
sting  right  through  a shirt  sleeve.” 

“Sting?  I guess  they  can;  right  through  anything. 
Oh  dear!  I've  got  another!  Boys,  we  won't  leave  one  of 
’em !” 


hope  lie  hus  pull- 
ed it  out.  It  must 
have  gone  in  half 
an  inch.” 

The  fire  had  rapid- 
ly blazed  high  and 
hot,  for  straw  and 
splinters  and  chi  jus 
kindle  fast ; and 
then*  were  no  hor- 
nets in  that  nest 
now,  nor  any  nest 
left  to  hold  hornets. 
In  fact. for  tliut  mat- 
ter. Captain  Hol- 
lowboy’s  yard  and 
garden,  and  the 
8.  o.  MoCctoukon.  road  in  front,  were 

too  small  to  hold 
what  was  left  of  them,  and  any  men  and  boys  at  the 
same  time. 

Old  Mrs.  Jones,  who  lived  next  door,  put  her  head  out 
of  her  window  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  then  that 
window  came  down  with  a great  slam ; and  the  next  thing 
seen  of  Mrs.  Jones,  her  silver  spectacles  were  dropping  off 
into  the  water- pail  as  she  stooped  over  it. 

There  was  no  doubt  but  what  that  settlement  of  hornets 
was  thoroughly  broken  up;  but  Captain  Hollowboy  led 
the  way  back  to  the  drug  store,  and  they  were  all  ready  to 
go  with  him. 

“I  am  sorry,”  he  said  to  the  Deacon,  “ that  you  or  any 
of  my  young  friends  are  suffering  physical  inconvenience 
from  the  atrocious  assaults  of  those  pernicious  insects,  hut 
I regret  the  obliteration  of  so  remarkable  a specimen  of 
their  ingenuity.” 


“ Mud ! mud !”  shouted  Steve,  in  half  a minute.  “ Boys, 
where  does  the  Captain  keep  his  mud  i" 

“ Have  they  stung  you  ?” 

“Oh,  my  nose!” 

Steve  had  just  started  to  run  for  some  mud,  when  he 
gave  another  shrill  whoop,  “Yow ! he’s  in  my  neck !”  and 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  any  other  boy  helping  him.  for 
each  one  of  them  was  thrashing  away  at  the  nearest  hor- 
net. That  is.  except  Van,  for  he  had  been  after  some 
more  sticks,  and  was  just  putting  them  on  the  fire  when 
he  felt  as  if  some  one  had  dropped  a live  coal  right  on  his 
left  ankle. 

“Wall!”  yelled  Van;  “I’ve  burned  a hole  in  one  of 
my  stockings.  Ou!  it's  burned  another!  Oh.  boys,  it's 
two  hornets  lit  right  side  by  side.  Oh  dear !”  and  there  he 
was,  rolling  over  in  the  grass,  and  striking  with  a bunch 
of  weeds  at  something  he  saw  in  the  air  above  him. 

Harman  Strauss  had  been  the  wisest  of  them  all,  for  he 
had  pulled  a couple  of  damp  towels  off  the  clothes- 
line, and  had  wrapped  his  head  in  one,  and  given 
the  other  to  Bill  Ogden. 

Now  he  had  found  Captain  Hoi  lowboy’s  garden 
rake,  and  was  shouting,  ‘ ‘ Give  it  to 'em,  boys ! You 
kill  the  hor- 
nets, and  I’ll 
pull  down  the 
nest.  We  must 
keep  it  for  the 
Captain.” 


“ Boys!  boy 8!  I say,  boys,  what  are  you  doing  ? I nev- 
er indicated  my  assent  to  the  application  of  fire!” 

“I  declare!”  exclaimed  Deacon  Whitney,  as  he  came 
through  the  gate  behiud  Captain  Hollowboy,  “the  young 
rascals  have  set  them  all  a-going.” 

“Can  you  see,  Deacon  ? I can  not  with  any  accuracy. 
Where  have  they  located  the  combustion  f ’ 

“Stuck  their  bonfire  right  under  the  neat,  Captain.  Let 
’em  alone.  The  upright’s  burnin’  a leetle,  but  you  can 
put  it  out  easy.” 

As  he  said  that.  Harm  Strauss  made  a valiant  pull 
with  his  rake,  ami  down  came  the  nest  right  into  the 
bonfire. 

“There!”  exclaimed  Steve,  “ you’ve  spoiled  it!” 

“Such  an  exceptionally  well  - developed  specimen!” 
groaned  the  Captain.  “ Pull  it  out,  one  of  you,” 

“Oh!  oh!”  roared  the  Deacon,  clapping  both  hands  on 
his  ample  stomach,  and  doing  his  best  to  lean  over;  “I 
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ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

OF  all  the  curious  works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the 
most  strange  and  dream  like  are  the  sphinxes.  They 
are  innumerable  along  the  Nile,  half  man, half  beast,  carved 
in  solid  stone.  But  one— known  as  the  Sphinx— the  largest 
and  most  wonderful,  sits  near  the  Pyramids,  with  staring 
stone  eyes  that  seem  to  have  almost  learned  to  see.  It  is 
half  buried  in  the  sands.  Its  head  rises  more  than  sixty 
feet  above  its  base.  Whole  avenues  of  sphinxes  lined  the 
courts  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  Then  there  are  the  tombs, 
or  catacombs,  where  the  mummies  are  preserved— long 
galleries  cut  in  the  rock,  decorated  with  paintings,  cover- 
ed with  the  dust  of  generations.  Along  the  river  these 
cemeteries  arc  almost  numberless.  On  the  walls  are 
drawn  all  the  various  occupations  of  the  people.  The 
lisherman  is  seen  drawing  his  nets,  the  ploughman  driv- 
ing his  team,  the  soldier  returning  from  the  war.  But. 
the  moat  curious  of  the  catacombs  are  those  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  the  mummies  of  cats,  bulls,  birds  of  all 
kinds,  and  crocodiles.  The  Egyptians  worshipped  animals 
and  birds,  and  when  they  died,  preserved  their  bodies  by  a 
singular  process.  The  hull  (Apis)  was  adored  at  Memphis, 
and  his  death  was  a season  of  general  woe.  When  a cat  in 
a house  at  Thebes  died,  all  the  family  went  in  mourning, 
and  shaved  their  eyebrows. 


THE  GRAND  PROCESSION. 

BY  MARY  DENSEL 

Ij^LSIE  BAKER  was  sitting  on  a log  in  the  wood-shed, 
j gloomily  listening  to  her  brother  Joe,  who  was  talk- 
ing with  much  enthusiasm. 

“For  I tell  you,  sir,”  said  he  to  Elsie,  “it  isn’t  every 
boy  who'll  get  a chance  to  be  in  that  percession  to-night, 
sir.  There'll  be  a thousand  torches,  and  speeches,  and 
fire-works;  and  the  train  leaves  Porter’s  Comer  at  six 
o'clock;  and  Mr.  Hill  says  to  me,  ‘You  be  on  hand,  Joe, 
you  and  Jack  Stone,  and  you  may  go  to  Portland  along 
of  the  “Continentals,”  and  march  each  side  of  the  llag. 
and  wear  white  rubber  capes,  and  carry  a torch  apiece  if 
you  like.’  It’s  to  be  the  biggest  show  of  the  season,  and — ” 
“ I can’t  go,”  burst  in  Elsie.  “ Just  because  I’m  a girl 
I can  never  go  anywhere  or  see  anything.” 

“Of  course  not,”  assented  Joe,  cheerfully.  “Girls 
never  can.  I go  because  father's  in  Ohio,  and  I’m  the 
man  of  the  family.  I declare  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  half 
the  people  in  Portland  should  think  Jack  and  I could 
vote  when  they  see  us  perceming.  Three  cheers  for  Han- 
field  1” 

Han  field  ? Han  field  ? That,  did  not  sound  quite  right. 
Joe  meditated.  Hanfield  ? Well,  never  mind.  There 
was  no  time  to  waste  over  names.  If  Joe  would  help  to- 
ward the  election  of  a President  of  the  United  States,  he 
must  be  off  and  away  for  Jack  Stone,  or  the  two  would 
miss  the  train. 

And  Elsie  i Poor  little  Elsie  was  left  forlorn.  She 
was  quite  alone,  for  her  mother  had  gone  to  visit  a sick 
neighbor,  and  would  not  even  be  at  home  for  tea. 

“Oh.  why  shouldn't  a girl  do  just  what  her  brother 
does,  and  have  some  fun  ?”  thought  Elsie,  bitterly.  “Or 
else  why  wasn’t  I born  a boy  1” 

She  sat  close  to  the  andirons  in  front  of  the  wood  fire, 
and  more  and  more  dismal  did  she  grow.  She  had  near- 
ly come  to  wondering  whether  it  was  really  worth  while 
to  live  if  one  had  to  be  only  a girl,  when  the  front  door 
burst  o]>en,  and  in  bounced  Master  Joe. 

“ Elsie,”  cried  he,  grasping  her  by  the  arm,  “here’s  your 
chance.  You  can  go.” 

“Go?  go?”  repeated  Elsie,  flushing  crimson  with  ex- 
citement. 

Joe  hurried  on.  “Jack  Stone’s  sick.  Earache— both 
ears — onions  on’  em — here's  his  cap — who'll  know  you’re 


not  a boy  ? — tuck  up  your  skirts — on  with  this  big  cape — 
come !” 

Elsie  was  beside  herself.  “Mother  wouldn’t  let  me,” 
she  half  gasped. 

“Did  she  ever  say  you  mustn’t  ?”  argued  Joe.  “Like 
as  not  we’ll  be  hack  before  she  is.  Don’t  be  a goose. 
There’s  no  time  to  talk.  Hurry ! hurry ! You  won’t  get 
such  another  chance.” 

Her  eyes  flashing,  her  brain  in  a whirl,  Elsie  pulled  the 
blue  cap  over  her  short  curls.  Her  little  petticoats  were 
quickly  pinned  up  and  covered  by  the  rubber  cape.  With 
her  uulighted  torch  over  her  shoulder,  who  would  not  have 
thought  her  a sturdy  younger  brother  of  the  boy  who  held 
her  tightly  by  the  hand,  and  exhorted  her  not  to  let  the 
grass  grow  under  her  feet. 

Down  the  road  they  flew,  and  reached  the  shit  ion  just  as 
the  “ Continentals”  came  marching  up  with  fife  and  drum. 

“Here  we  are.  Mr.  Hill,”  said  Joe,  presenting  himself 
and  his  companion. 

“All  right,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  too  busy  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion. “Keep  with  the  rest  of  the  men.  How  are  you, 
Jack,  my  boy  ?” 

There  was  no  time  for  the  make-believe  “ Jack,  my  boy” 
to  answer.  The  engine  was  puffing  and  panting.  Elsie 
was  swung  on  the  train,  where  Joe  and  she  tucked  them- 
selves away  on  a back  seat. 

The  “Continentals”  were  in  the  best  of  humor,  so  were 
the  “Pliilbrick  Pioneers,”  who,  gorgeous  in  their  Zouave 
regimentals,  camecrowding  into  the  carat  the  next  station, 
to  crack  jokes  and  talk  politics. 

“Well  done,  little  chaps,”  said  their  captain,  spying 
out  Joe  and  his  comrade.  “ You’re  beginning  ctarly,  eh  ? 
Nothing  like  getting  the  boys  on  the  right  side.  Ha ! ha  I” 

Joe  grinned,  and  was  about  to  volunteer  a “Hurrah 
for  Hanfield !”  but  thought  better  of  it. 

One  of  the  men  frightened  Elsie  nearly  out  of  her 
wits  by  chucking  her  under  the  chin,  and  shouting, 
rudely, 

“You’re  a bright-eyed  cove,  you  are.  Does  your  mo- 
ther know  you’re  out  ?” 

A sharp  nudge  from  Joe  kept  her  from  saying,  “ No,  she 
doesn’t,”  but  she  shrunk  close  up  to  him,  whispering,  fear- 
fully, 

“ Me  the  only  girl,  Joe !” 

“Hush!  Nobody  ’ll  think  it,  if  you  keep  quiet,”  said 
Joe,  hastily,  himself  a little  disturbed;  the  men  were  so 
rough,  and  made  so  much  noise. 

But  while  he  was  thinking  what  he  should  do  if  any  one 
else  insulted  his  sister  the  train  stopped  with  a jerk,  and 
everybody  was  out  in  a twinkling. 

There  were  shouts  of  command.  The  “Continentals” 
and  “ Pioneers”  fell  into  line.  Torches  were  lit.  A host 
of  boys  set  up  shrill  yells.  Joe  and  Elsie  were  twitched 
into  place  by  energetic  Mr.  Hill,  and  ordered  to  hold  up 
their  heads  and  keep  time  to  the  music. 

“Isn’t  it  fun?”  thought  Elsie,  stepping  briskly  along, 
and  grasping  her  torch  with  both  hands. 

If  one  hundred  torches  were  “fun,”  what  could  be 
said  when  they  reached  Market  Square,  where  the  grand 
procession  was  to  form,  and  where  there  was  a blaze  of 
light  such  as  Elsie  had  never  imagined ! Bands  were  play- 
ing, horses  were  prancing;  some  one  set  fire  to  a sort  of 
powder,  and,  lo!  the  whole  street  was  rosy  red. 

Now  everything  was  ready,  and  the  march  began. 
Whole  blocks  on  each  side  were  festooned  with  bunting 
and  Chinese  lanterns;  candles  twinkled  in  every  pane; 
all  the  gas-burners  did  their  best;  Roman  candles  shot  out 
colored  stars ; rockets  went  up  with  a fixz. 

“ Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah  J”  The  procession  was  paus- 
ing in  front  of  a big  house.  Somebody  was  making  a 
speech.  Nobody  could  understand  half  he  said.  No  mat- 
ter. “Hurrah ! hurrah!  hurrah!”  Elsie  shouted  with  the 
rest,  and  trotted  gayly  on. 
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41  No  reason  in  the  world  I shouldn’t  have  come,  like  any 
other  boy ! Hurrah !” 

Up  one  street  anti  down  another,  each  more  brilliant 
than  the  last,  Elsie  marched  on,  till  suddenly  a small, 
then  a larger,  pain  begun  to  make  itself  felt  in  one  of  her  | 
feet. 

“It’s  my  new  boots/’  said  she  to  herself.  “Why  , 
didn't  I change  them  ? I'll  stamp  hard  and  then  I shall  be  j 
easy.” 

But  somehow  she  was  not  easy.  Up  one  street,  down 
another.  It  was  not  so  much  a pain  in  one  particular  spot 
now  as  a general  ache,  not  only  in  her  foot,  but  in  her 
whole  body. 

“I'm  afraid  I’m  growing  tired.” 

She  glanced  at  Joe.  That  worthy  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  apparently  as  fresh  as  ever.  Elsie  limped  bravely 
on.  Across  an  open  space  the  procession  wheeled,  and 
halted  again  to  drink  lemonade  out  of  big  tubs  on  the 
sidewalk.  Elsie  ventured  to  complain  to  Joe. 

“Oh,  cheer  up!”  was  all  the  comfort  he  had  for  her. 

“ We've  marched  ’most  half  the  distance  now.” 

“'Most  half  the  distance!”  Why,  Elsie  could  never! 
hold  out  if  that  were  the  case.  Once  more  she  struggled 
on.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  marching  for  years  and 
years — ever  since  she  was  a baby.  She  could  not  drag  | 
herself  another  inch.  In  the  midst  of  a cheer  she  crept 
up  a flight  of  steps,  and  sank  down. 

“I’ll  wait  a few  minutes,  and  then  run  fast,  and  catch  j 
Joe  again,”  thought  she. 

The  next  moment,  as  it  seemed,  she  heard  two  voices 
near  her. 

“ The  party  must  be  hard  up  that  has  to  take  babies  like 
this  to  help  on  their  cause,”  said  one. 

“Poor  little  fellow!"  answered  the  other— a lady. 

“ He’s  dropped  down,  torch  and  all,  and  gone  to  sleep.” 

Elsie  started  and  looked  around  her.  Where  was  the 
procession  ? Where  was  Joe  f Too  terrified  to  say  a 
won!,  up  the  street  she  rushed,  gazing  wildly  on  this  side 
and  on  that.  No  Joe  did  she  see;  no  procession  either.  [ 
It  would  have  been  quite  dark  but  for  the  street  lamps. 

“ I must  stop  somewhere.  I must  iu>k  some  one  for  j 
Joe.” 

At  a house  smaller  than  the  others  she  paused,  and  rang 
the  bell.  There  was  a confused  sound  of  talking  within. 

“ Don’t  you  open  that  d<x>r  as  you  value  your  life. 
Phoebe  Maria,”  said  some  one  in  shrill  tones.  “Us  all  j 
alone!  This  time  of  night ! It’s  trumps,  sure !” 

Then  Phoebe  Maria  called  through  the  key-hole,  “ Go 
right  away.  I sha'u’t  let  you  in  if  you  stop  there  till 
midnight.  Depart!” 

I think  if  the  word  “de*part"Jiad  not  sounded  so  very 
ponderous,  Elsie  would  have  called  bock  that  she  was  no 
tramp.  As  it  was,  she  ran  blindly  on. 

“ Mother!  mother!”  she  sobbed,  wringing  her  little  cold 
hands.  But  no  one  answered.  A clock  near  by  tolled 
nine,  ten,  eleven.  Two  drops  of  rain  fell.  The  wind 
rustled  drearily  among  the  tree-tops. 

Steps  sounded  near.  A tall  man  approached,  and  El- 
sie caught  the  gleam  of  brass  buttons. 

“What  are  you  doing  here,  boy  ?”  demanded  the  new- 
comer, in  a great  bass  voice. 

“I’m  not  a boy,” cried  Elsie.  “I  never  was  a boy  in 
all  my  life.  I’m  Elsie  Baker.  I want  to  go  home.” 

She  quite  broke  down,  and  wept  piteously. 

“ Hoity-toity!”  exclaimed  the  man,  who  was  one  of  the 
police.  “Where  is  your  home  I” 

“ Out  at  Porter’s  Comer.  Joe  brought  me  to  the  per- 
cession.  I wish  he  hadn't.  I wish — Oh  dear,  dear  me  1” 

“Now  here’s  a pretty  mess!”  said  the  policeman. 

“ There’s  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  charge  o’  you  to-night, 
and  see  how  we  can  manage  to-morrow.  You  come  along 
with  me." 

Finding  the  child  too  exhausted  to  walk,  he  picked  her 


up,  and  tramped  off  down  in  town  with  his  burden. 
Where  did  he  carry  her  ? 

Ti»  tell  the  truth,  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  place,  and 
lie  took  her  to  the  public  “ lock-up.” 

Elsie  was  too  worn  and  spent  to  mind;  too  hungry  was 
she  not  to  devour  eagerly  the  bit  of  salt  fish  and  hard 
cracker  which  her  new  friend  gave  her;  then  forgetting 
her  woes,  she  fell  asleep  once  more,  safely  wrapped  in  his 
warm  overcoat. 

But,  in  the  morning,  waking  in  a strange  place,  all  the 
terror  of  last  night  came  upon  her  once  more.  Through 
an  open  door  she  darted  like  a startled  hare,  and  when 
No.  II  came,  an  hour  later,  to  find  her,  no  child  was  visi- 
ble. All  that  was  left  was  the  small  rubber  cape  with  its 
red  collar. 

“I  must  find  some  cars/’  thought  Elsie.  “I  can’t  get 
home  unless  I find  some  cars.” 

It  must  have  been  her  guardian  angel  who  led  the  little 
girl,  for,  as  she  walked  hastily  along,  right  in  front  of  her 
loomed  up  a big  building,  in  and  out  of  which  locomotives 
were  running. 

“ Would  you  please  point  out  the  train  for  Porter’s  Cor- 
ner t”  said  Elsie,  tremblingly  approaching  a man  who  was 
pushing  round  some  trunks. 

“Bless  you!  you’re  at  the  wrong  station  for  that,  sis- 
sy or  bubby,  whichever  you  be,”  said  the  man,  glancing 
from  the  girl's  dress  to  the  boy's  cap.  “But  there,”  add- 
ed he,  as  the  brown  eyes  tilled  with  tears,  “a  gravel 
train's  just  going  across  the  city  to  the  Eastern  Depot. 
Come  with  me,  and  I'll  hike  you  there.” 

Down  the  track  Elsie  rode,  perched  on  a heap  of  gravel. 

“I  cal'late  you’ve  got  a ticket  for  Porter’s  Corner?” 
said  her  companion. 

Here  was  fresh  trouble.  No  ticket  had  she,  and,  what 
was  worse,  not  a penny  to  buy  one. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  steal  a ride!” 
exclaimed  the  man. 

Very  likely  this  was  meant  for  a joke,  but  Elsie  took 
it  for  sober  earnest.  She  had  been  called  a “ tramp”  last 
night;  now  slie  was  taken  for  a thief.  It  was  too  dread- 
ful. She  looked  here  and  there,  if  perchance  there  might 
be  some  way  of  esca|>o  from  all  this  misery,  and  sudden- 
ly— why ! — what  t — that  boy  on  the  platform  of  the  East- 
ern Depot — could  it  be  ? 

"Joe!  Joe!”  shrieked  Elsie. 

It  was  Joe;  a very  wretched  Joe,  a Joe  who  had  not 
slept  a wink  all  night,  though  he  had  gone  home  in  a vain 
hope  he  might  find  the  missing  sister  there. 

He  saw  Elsie.  He  sprang  toward  her.  He  clambered 
on  the  car  almost  before  it  stopped.  He  hugged  her,  he 
kissed  lier.  Boy  though  he  was,  he  wept  great  tears  over 
her.  Then  he  took  her  by  both  shoulders  and  shook  her. 

“Oh,  you  bad  girl!  Where  have  you  been  < You've 
frightened  mother  'most  to  death.  Elsie,  Elsie,  what 
made  you  come  to  Portlaud  ?” 

“You  brought  me,  Joe,” said  Elsie,  humbly. 

Home  they  went,  those  two.  At  the  Porter's  Corner 
station  they  found  every  man  and  woman  of  the  village, 
and  to  each  severally  must  Elsie  tell  her  story.  Her  mo- 
ther never  said  a word.  She  only  clasped  Elsie  tighter 
and  tighter,  while  the  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks. 

But  Joe  ! — oh,  Joe  did  talking  enough  for  all.  The 
lofty  sentiments  that  flowed  from  the  lips  of  that  virtu- 
ous youth  were  truly  refreshing.  His  own  share  in  last 
night’s  adventures  had  quite  slipped  his  mind.  He  felt 
culled  upon,  as  “the  man  of  the  family,” to  exhort  his 
sister  at  length  in  regard  to  her  manners  and  morals. 

“And  now,  Elsie  Baker,”  he  ended,  “I  hope  you  see 
why  girls  can  t do  as  boys  do.  I could  have  marched  for  a 
week  and  not  been  tired.  I hope  you’ll  remember  this  the 
next  time  you  want  to  tag  oil  when  I'm  going  anywhere.” 

And  Elsie  was  actually  so  tired  that  she  hadn't  the  spirit 
to  answer  a word. 
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SCANDAL. 

“What  do  you  think?” 
“I’m  sure  I don’t  know!” 
“Don’t  tell  anybody P1 
“Oh  no!  oh  no!” 
“Somebody  told  me 
That  some  one  elm?  said 
That  so  and  so  told  them 
(You  won’t  tell  what  I 
Mid?”) 

“Oh  no!  I won’t  tell. 

What  in  It?  Oh  dear! 
The  way  that  you  tell  it, 

Is  really  so  queer!” 

“ Oh  yea ! Hut  have  patience. 

I’ll  tell  you  in  time; 

But  I have  to  make  it 
All  fit  into  rhyme. 

Now  don’t  tell  anybody, 
Because,  if  you  do, 

Mv  secrets,  the  next  time, 
I’ll  not  tell  to  you." 


THE  BIRIX-CATl’HER. 

Laurence  has  set  such  a wonderful  trap. 

It  has  a lone  string,  and  goes  to  with  a snap; 
He  has  carefully  scattered  some  grains  of  corn, 
And  see!  there's  a bird  coming  over  the  lawn; 
Away  it  comes  chirruping,  chirping,  and  hopping; 
Into  the  trap  it  will  soon  he  |>opping! 

Helen  and  Gislia  take  part  in  the  s|H»rt, 

It  is  so  exciting  to  see  a bird  caught  1 


THE  LITTLE  WALK. 

Oh,  dear  me ! what  a great  big  hat ! 

Suppose  we  were  all  hi  wear  hats  like  that! 
And  tec  Mab’s  bonnet  and  peacock  plume — 

I hope  her  head  will  find  plenty  of  room! 
But  Mab  is  kind,  and  gives  Baby  a ride, 

The  Baby  that  wears  the  hat  so  wide. 

They  won’t  have  to  walk  too  far  or  too  long. 
Unless  sister  Malt  is  uncommonly  strong, 

For  Baby  looks  heavy,  and  so  does  her  hat — 
The  Babv  who’s  sucking  her  fingers  so  fat! 


GOING  TO  SCHOOL 


Slowly  to  school,  slowly 
they  went — 

JIu  eyes  on  his  l>ook  were 
downward  bent; 

Shf  looked  on  the  ground  as 
they  went  along. 

But  neither  looked  willing  to  sing  a song. 

S/u ■ was  thinking  of  pudding  and  jam, 

Hr  was  spelling  Seringapatam. 

Oh  for  a kite,  or  a top,  or  a hall, 

Battledore,  shuttlecock,  hoop,  and  all! 


THE  UTTU  WAUL 
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RIGHT  Or  WAT. 


“ RIGHT  OF  WAY” 

“ Baa,  baa,  there’ll  no  road  thin  way !” 

“ Pretty  sheep,  do  let  me  pass,  I any, 

It’#  too  Into  to  go  tack  again  to-day: 

Nice  little  sheep,  please  do  go  away!” 

**  Baa.  baa,  we  won't  let  you  by ; 

It’s  no  hpc  for  you  to  begin  to  cry. 

You  can’t  come  this  road — no,  not  if  you  try, 
And  never  mind  asking  the  reason  why.” 


THE  NURSERY  CHAIR. 

Enmi  sits  up  in  her  choir  so  high ; 

How  busy  she  looks  with  her  down-bent  eye ! 

What  is  she  doing?  Can  you  not  guess? 

With  her  little  bare  feet,  and  her  little  night-dress. 
She  is  plucking  the  raisins  so  rich  and  so  nice 
From  out  of  her  cake  that  is  flavored  with  spire. 


AN  UNINVITED  VISITOR. 

Rosie  was  breakfasting  out  on  the  grass. 

When  two  pigs  on  a walking  tour  happened  to  pat-s. 
One  pig  with  rude  manners  came  boldly  in  front. 
And  first  gave  a stare,  and  then  gave  a grunt. 

As  much  as  to  say,  “What  is  that  you  have  got? 
Just  let  me  have  a taste  out  of  your  pot." 

But  Rosie  Said,  “ Go  away,  horrid  old  pig ! 

/ am  so  little,  and  you  are  so  big  1” 


SKIPPING. 

Airilv,  airily,  skip  away  : 

Set  to  work,  all  of  you,  trip  away ! 
Over  your  head,  and  under  vour  toes. 
That’s  the  way  the  merry  rope  goes ! 
Aprons  flap  in  the  breezy  air; 

Fly  away,  lessons,  this  holiday  fair! 


AX  UNINVITED  VISITOR. 
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Vrr  You  Crnr. 

I hare  a little  girl  who  has  derived  a great  deal  of 
pleasure  from  Ymmo  Pmo-lb.  Site  baa  bad  even 
number  since  the  beginning,  and  when  through  with 
them  she  trod*  tbeui  to  children  who  are  too  poor 
to  tmy  paper*. 

Prrltajie  some  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  could 
gmnie  thcmsel  vat  by  trying  to  form  a word  — rakl  to  1* 
the  only  one  noulhle  in  the  English  lanspuige— from 
the  following  combination  of  letters:  II  K (J  8 T V. 

D>oun,  fliutft. 

Nydear  rompanlon-rewler*  of  Yuumo  PboI'lr,  let 
me  tell  you  somethin?  about  Dresden,  the  capital  of 
h Atony,  iu  which  city  ■ now  live,  Drewduit  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Kibe— * river  of  about  uiie-ocvculh  the 
•Ute  of  the  Hudson.  The  city  is  sometime*  called 
KJb-Ftorence,  ea  It  contains  picture-galleries,  muse- 
ums, nice  architectural  liuildiuga,  amiiires,  tlii-atrrf, 
and  bamlaomely  built  cburchre.  The  Prager  fivv 
and  the  Schhie*  Htrusww  are  the  moat  crowded  airei-ra 
and  as  1 mu  living  on  the  flrwt  one,  I «n>ny  occlng  all 
the  panaerw-by  from  n»y  lofty  atone  balcony.  Many 
good  concerts  are  given  here,  and  hi  the  auitinn-r 
season  Uie  opeo-alr  concerts  arc  visited  by  all  the 
beat  people  of  l>rv*den. 

The  city  has  many  lovely  prnmmadre*  and  nark*. 
The  Zoological  Garden  is  a geto,  and  wild  and  taine 
animals  of  all  kind*  may  be  seen  there.  Very  often 
queer  people,  such  as  Esquimaux,  Indiana,  Nubia  lie, 
and  Hindoos,  come  to  Dresden,  aud  have  an  exhlld- 
lion,  and  many  strangers  may  be  seen  in  the  sirert*. 
To-day  Hie  Chevalier  Bloudln,  the  celebrated  tight* 
rope  walker,  created  a great  sensation,  aud  nvttijr 
people  attended  Ids  daring  performance,  rewarding 
nta  dangerous  aud  difficult  feats  with  enthusiastic 
applause. 

I like  You  so  Panrr.r.  very  much.  The  now  so  rial, 
“Who  was  Paul  Grayson  7*  by  Mr.  Habhcrtan,  U«x- 
eelleut.  Many  of  the  incidents  remind  me  of  some 
I myself  Jiave  wSftMwsod,  I rememtier  the  school- 
boy fights,  and  the  teasing  of  new  scholar*.  The 
other  sluriea  are  ulso  very  itderestlug.  and  the  jokes 
are  sometimes  capital.  I like  Ui«  ruts  very  much, 
and  I hojte  both  tlvose  and  Young  Pnom,*  — may  It 
flourish  for  a long  time!— will  always  remulu  an  nice 
as  now.  Lul  ls  O E. 

Hiinvnu.  Mtmo*. 

t vrlsli  to  tell  Hie  boys  and  girls  fbat  take  this  beau- 
tiful little  paper  atsiut  our  scsqulcetdcnnlal,  or  the 
ouo-hondred-snd-liftlirtb  iinniversary  of  Baltimore!. 
On  Monday,  October  II,  the  procession  ilfustrated 
the  history  of  Bid l i more.  In  one  wagon  was  ah  In- 
dian scene,  to  represent  liwlltin  life-  In  another  wag- 
on was  u large  vessel  with  men  In  it  In  early  Spanish 
costume,  to  represent  Christopher  Columbus  and  ids 
crew.  The  Corn  Exchange  had  several  wagons,  two 
of  which  were  very  amusing— tint  had  a large  bull  in 
It,  and  the  other  a great  ugly  hoar,  widen  walked 
raUeaaly  around  the  pole  to  which  It  was  chained. 
A florist  was  represented  by  a beautiful  garden,  with 
trees,  (lowers,  and  grass,  aud  right  under  the  tree  u 
fqmiy  little  monkey  was  tied.  It  jttnipori  uli  idvoul, 
and  looked  vary  diluting.  for  It  was  very  small. 

Among  the  tableaus  waa  a representation  of  Nep- 
taint  drawn  in  a shell  by  two  dragons  In  the  water. 
Of  course  it  was  not  real  water,  but  It  looked  exactly 
like  wuyms.  At  the  utbw  end  of  tliia  wagon  was  a 
mermaid,  half  out  of  water,  It  was  a very  beautiful 
scene  Every  trade  was  on  parade,  and  soma  were 
working  in  Uidr  wagons  The  hnlcJiera  were  mak- 
ing sausage*.  aud  throwing  them  to  the  jseoph-,  and 
the  hakttra  threw  cake*  and  biscuit  The  procession 
was  ten  miles  king,  aud  it  was  live  hours  passing  a 
glveu  point. 

On  Tuesday  all  the  different  societies,  and  Hie  pub- 
lic and  private  school  children,  were  on  parade.  All 
the  houses  and  Sion'S  and  public  building*  were  dec- 
orated with  black  and  orange  -the  colon  of  Mary- 
land—and  with  the  American  flag.  The  city  luukcd 
very  bright  and  bcamltul.  I am  very  proud  of  belug 
a Baltimore  girl.  1 am  thirteen  years  old. 

Jumna  It.  L. 

Cnoriwn  ao,  K 

The  flrst  thing  I mad  when  my  litlle  paper  emus* 
la  the  Post-office  Box.  I live  on  u hlg  prairie.  1 
have  a pot  kitty,  and  lota  of  chicken*  and  turkey*. 

Ai»h.i.a  T. 

B*v  Cirr,  Mn*H, 

I wish  aotno  little  girl  would  give  im  a good  rodiMi 
for  johnny-cake,  My  father  lias  tillered  a prize  to 
iny  sister  and  myself  (or  ths  best  jntin»iy-rak<‘. 

Maky  G. 

Cecum  Burr*.  Imr». 

1 have  taken  Yovmu  Paort. a since  my  seventh 
birthday,  which  was  the  inth  of  March.  I like  it 
very  touch,  and  I want  }<apa  to  take  it  another  year, 

I Han  the  “Story  of  George  Washington." 

1 have  two  Utile  brothers,  Fred  and  Waller.  Fred 


Is  fonr  years  old,  and  goes  to  a Kindergarten.  Wal- 
ter and  1 go  to  the  public  school.  We  have  a veloci- 
pede and  a rocking-horse,  but  do  live  pels. 

Louis  Enwiv  JC. 

8|11IIUI.  WltN««>. 

I take  Touxo  PaorLa,  and  I like  It  very  much  in- 
deed. 

Mr  brother  Allie  nod  I are  raising  two  calves. 
Their  names  are  Rom  and  Jim,  aud  uow  when  we 
call  them  they  will  cutur  running. 

The  other  day  I found  some  very  pretty  stone*. 
I carried  them  in  the  house  aud  put  them  (n  a tum- 
bler Ailed  with  water,  and  wrt  them  in  the  sun.  if 
any  HitJe  girl  wishes  to  do  this,  a largo-mouthed  but- 
tle will  answer  as  Well  as  a tumbler ; and  if  the  stones 
have  bright,  pretty  color*,  and  there  are  soon-  arrow 
flints  scattered  among  them,  the  effect  when  the  win 
alii  lies  on  them  Is  very  ImautifnL  Rosa  C. 

New  T«u  I’m. 

Mamma,  Gcnrgic,  and  Frank  went  Ashing  down  to 
the  Point  yesterday,  and  Georgle  caught  two  smelts 
and  a crab.  Prank  also  caught  two  smelts,  but 
while  they  were  iii  the  basket  a crow  cuuie  along, 
j and  took  them  both  off.  Jakic  T. 

L«K«  VlfW,  luODIh 

I am  a little  girl  nine  years  old,  aud  I enjoy  Tocos 
I Piuh'i.k  very  much. 

I have  a great  many  doits,  ami  I have  a pel  parrot 
I that  le  v«-ry  fund  uf  me.  lie  ran  not  talk  very  much, 

, but  he  wlJ]  burn.  I bad  a iwt  cat,  but  it  got  Inal. 

guoi  n.  a 


I am  taking  You  no  PicnrLK,  aud  I am  delighted 
with  II 

I have  two  p i cats,  and  I have  some  liutiac  plant* 
This  summer  there  were  some  small  insects  at  work 
on  their  root*  1 wish  some  one  could  lelt  lue  what 
they  were 

1 am  taking  music  lessons,  aud  like  to  practice 
very  much. 

1 have  quite  a large  collection  of  birds'  egg*. 

Burnt  a U.  M. 

SltXXM,  flaw  JlMM. 

I have  three  old  rabbits  and  two  young  one*.  1 
used  to  have  twenty-six,  hut  I sold  some  and  Inst 
boom,  Rabbit*  have  very  interesting  habits  811111- 
tlmea  they  sit  up  on  limit-  hind-feel  and  wash  tlielr 
fare*  with  their  (otv-fed. 

1 am  trying  to  make  a frewli-water  aquarium.  I 
had  a fresh -water  lolwter,  two  lUurda,  aim  some  min- 
nows, but  the;  all  died.  Can  you  tell  me  Imw  to 
take  better  care  of  tlxHU  7 JtnwoN  S.  I*. 

Wo  can  n«l  give  you  any  fuller  directions 
than  an?  coiiiairn-ri  in  the  paper*  on  aquaria 
iu  Yocxo  hons,  Noa.  12  anti  43. 

kifiMTiiu,  HiMiuim. 

1 hare  never  written  to  the  Pi«t-offlc«  ladore,  but 
how  I wish  to  say  how  very  much  I like  this  valuable 
little  paper  I only  cntnmetH'*vl  taking  It  myself  with 
No  41,  but  before  ibat  1 borrowed  it  froni  a frieud 
1 can  noi  tell  you  how  much  1 enjoy  It.  I bellme  I 
liked  the  story  called  **  Mi*>ns4dner»  ‘ best  or  all. 

I live  on  the  Miaalwdppl  Hirer  iu  a very  pretty  lit- 
tle Iowa  Gap.ri;vi>*  P. 

Niumni).,  1'i.tmitLfuu. 

I am  *o  much  obliged  to  Yovno  1’rori.r  for  all  the 
stories  and  poems. 

I wish  all  the  children  could  see  my  parrot.  She 
Is  the  wonder  of  the  age.  Every  one  that  comes  to 
our  house  Is  convulsed  with  laughter  at  her  laugh- 
ing, crying,  singing,  aud  talking.  She  is  very  impu- 
dent; ainL  after  Inti  toting  any  one,  which  alie  does 
capitally,  she  will  rear  with  laughter,  and  cry  out, 
*'Olip  Polly,  how  funny!"  Soineihnes  she  swears. 
Then  ah*  faugh*  agitlu,  and  cries,  “Ob,  you  bad 
Polly  r 

M'llJ  you  tell  mo  of  some  bo<>ks  of  fairy  tales  for 
older  children  7 I think  the  story  of  “ Photogeu  and 
Nycteria"  was  lovely.  Mat 

There  are  a great  many  books  of  fairy  tales 
which  even  grown-up  diildren  enjoy  very  much. 
The  Ji»*f  and tht  King,  by  Ttuickeray,  is  delight- 
ful. Misw  Johnson *s  ('at» frill  Kune*,  relating 
liow  they  him  used  a little  boy  who  w as  Mocked 
in  by  u snow-storm,  is  a very  fascinating  hook. 
Then  there  are  the  fffiry-books  of  Lalwmlnvc 
and  Mae6,  l*um~Ctd  Mop,  (Jutrr  Folk*,  Taft* 
at  Tea. 'Jxmt,  and  other  books  Uv  Knatehbull- 
Htigensen.  Alive »«  Wonderland  is  also  very  en- 
tertaining; for  although  it  is  the  most  absurd 
nonsense  ever  written,  we  pity  the  |>erson  too 
old  to  enjoy  it.  The  Sno<e  and  other 

fairy  tales  by  llans  Christian  Andersen,  are 
charming  books  for  readers  of  any  age. 


The  Powt-olttce  ia  a mile  ami  a tiidf  away  from 
where  1 live,  hut  I get  You  mo  Pcmvi.»;  every  Tuesday, 
and  I can  hardly  wait  fur  tL  1 learn  ever  so  much 
from  It. 

I have  a little  brother  Henry,  four  yean  old,  atul  a 


little  sister  Eleanor,  whn  la  Ira  mouth*.  She  I*  a 
great  pet.  My  papa  has  two  diIIIb  here,  end  be  1* 
very  busy,  but  be  devote*  a great  diMil  of  time  to  our 
cumforL  and  enyoyment.  Mollv  C.  D. 

N*w  Y<u  Cm. 

I have  seen  so  very  many  inters  noom  purs  iu  the 
Post-office  Box  that  I thoiigtil  I would  write  the 
•lory  of  a poor,  lone,  forlorn  chicken  a friend  ol 
mine  had. 

This  chicken  was  orphaned  and  thrown  upon  the 
tender  mercies  of  this  world  at  the  tender  age  of  two 
day*.  Jet  discovered  it,  and  brought  it  luto  (be 
bouse.  She  fed  it,  and  every  night  wrapped  it  np  in 
a Aanncl  rag,  and  pot  it  Into  n snug  corner  near  the 
stove,  and  took  It  out  agafu  in  the  murulng.  At  laut 
H grew  »o  large  Jet  considered  It  In  Ihe  way,  so  one 
night  she  tmik  it  out  to  roost  with  the  other  fowls 
on  the  grape-vine  trellis.  The  next  day  Jet  found 
.her  Majesty  wotting  to  be  fwl  as  usual,  and  every 
night  she  had  to  lift  her  up  on  to  the  trelllw.  This 
continued  about  a month,  wh*-n  Jet's  paticuce  gave 
way,  and  the  poor  chicken  wua  beheaded. 

I eiijt«y  Yiu  nu  I’sm'u  vary  luucit  indeed.  The 
stories  f have  liked  «he  most  are  •*  Photogen  aud 
Nycterls,"  the  m-riv*  by  “Jluiiny  Bruwu,"  Bessie 
Maynard's  long- worded  Icllct*  to  her  doll,  and  “ Who 
wa*  Paul  Grayson  f"  BaaaiA. 

I have  a collection  of  twelve  hundred  and  Afly 
postage  and  revenue  stamps,  and  I would  like  to  ex- 
change with  rciulcra  of  \ocno  Paui'LR  rusiiiitig  In 
Newtooudlund,  Nova  Hcotia,  Prince  Edward  island, 
or  In  any  part  of  Canada.  Correspondent*  will 
please  give  Uie  on  miter  uf  stamps  iu  their  collect  iuiu 
11.  A.  BusMirv, 

64  West  Eighth  Hrrect,  Tupeka,  Kansas. 

I have  no  |ieta,  but  I Imvc  the  dearest  little  brother 
that  ever  lived,  aud  I am  going  to  have  a present  of 
u kitty.  1 like  “ The  Moral  Plratea"  and  Who  wu 
Paul  Grayson  ?“  very  mneb. 

1 will  gltnlly  cxcimuge  flower  sooda  with  Grace 
Denton,  a*  t live  very  far  West. 

Lacks  C.  Mahsuam..  Grade;,  Colorado. 

We  have  ts^-n.  pressing  a great  many  autnmn 
leave*  and  ferns,'  and  would  be  glad  tu  exchange 
them  for  flower  sc'jvls  with  any  of  the  render*  of 
You au  Pkoi-ul  Corrospniidciiie  will  pleaoe  mark 
the  name  plain);  on  «*Hi  package  o(  nwk 
ISksmc  ti.  u!n!  EiJ*  v B.  B tXTi.rrr. 

«irrenshurg,  ynru  County,  Kentucky. 

1 have  a collection  of  jKi*lage  stamps,  and  would 
like  to  exchange  with  llarrytGusthi,  E>t<liu  lie  Lima, 
Horace  C,  F«t»>te,  or  with  an  A other  readeis  of  You  so 
I’kopi.r.  Currvspoiulen  t*  wllU  pbuinr  »<.'iid  a list  of 
stamps  they  have  to  excitative,  and  o ( those  they 
w ould  like  to  r».-tun».  \ 

K.  M.  Davos.  P.  O.  Box  V#,  Mount  Vernon, 
Westchester  Count  A Svw  York. 

Will  “W«  Ti»t,*'  or  auttK*  ntVmr  atthscriltcr  to 
Yocno  Paort.it,  tu-ud  tin*  some  oca-plieUs  In  exchange 
for  iimtiorrs  of  the  white  crane  arad  of  some  oilier 
wild  birds?  I have  also  a jx'tnfieAl  huflnio's  tooth 
whkJi  1 will  exchange  fur  sheds  or  &Uarttt. 

Thkoikiu 
Henunn, Grnid  Couiitv,  Mlnuoaota. 

I am  collecting  atamps,  postmarks,  Y^d  shells.  I 
have:  to  exchange  a good  many  Greet*,  atamji*  and 
some  slii'Jla.  ANnaaw  tivNABc.  \ 

Cara  of  P.  Gunarl,  New  Rochelle,  N^eW  Y*ork. 

I enjoy  knitting  lace  very  much,  but  1 l 
**»me  new  pattern*.  I have  two  ttmt  are 
OAk-leat  slid  Normandy,  and  une  that  is  life 
very  easy.  I will  be  glad  to  exchange 
for  something  new. 

A c!us«  of  the  tiupUa  in  this  achoni  have' 
cried  to  “The  Moral  Finds*," and  cujoyetq  it  very 
much.  A lick  CL  I.iTtlb,  \ 

Institution  for  tile  Blliul,  Jan«*villa,  Wiocivnrin. 


1 would  like  to  exchange  postage  stamp*  w 1th  any 
of  the  reader*  of  this  intercut  mg  |uiper.  1 havfe  * 
very  rare  stum  jot  to  exchange. 

Fn an k K.  Rina, 

10#  Boat  Scvunty-ohitn  btreet,  New  Yurk  Cfftj- 

Hike  torwnl  thelctler*  in  Habi'si'b  You  no  Pw 

I have  three  kittens,  ami  a ctumry  which  I*' 
tame.  1 go  to  school,  and  am  taking  drawing  k«*ons. 

1 will  i-xrhnugr  nnsuge  stamp*  with  tiny  uf  Iba 
corrospODdouta  uf  Yocmm  Pauri.o.  I ant  ten  year* 
uld.  Avmnk  M.  8kirr, 

S?  College  Street,  New  Haven, Connecticut. 

I would  like  to  exchange  eggs,  copper  ore,  ppst- 
tnurk*,  and  stain  ns  for  coins  or  Imhtm  rvdea. 

8 B.  Fuerrit*,  Know  Run,  P.  t/.,  Van  ad  a. 

Hkniiy  K.  U. — Yak-  r.ill.  gc  waA  cbarierod  ill 
l?Ul,  and  in  tin?  autumn  of  that  same  year  the 
yehorj)  was  upend  in  Savbrook,  OtMinectictil,  It 
was  removed  to  New  Unveil  in  1716.  In  tie 
first  years  of  ita  existence  it  was  known  ta 
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*•  The  Collegiate  School  of  Connecticut,"  but  in  I 
17  Id  the  name  was  changed  to  Yale  College,  as  ! 
n recognition  of  gifts  of  valuable  books  and  | 
considerable  sums  of  money  from  Elihu  Yale, 
who  was  a native  of  New  Haven,  but  who  left  ■ 
his  birth-place  when  a boy,  and  resided  all  his 
life  in  either  London  or  India.  He  amassed 
great  wealth,  and  was  for  some  time  Governor  , 
of  the  East  ludia  Company.  lie  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1721. 

Lawn  D. — In  early  numbers  of  the  Post-of- 
fice Box,  especially  in  No.  6,  are  directions  for 
the  care  of  a pet  tortoise.  And  ill  Yocxo  Pko-  I 
Pt.R  No.  27,  in  the  article  entitled  14  A Letter  i 
from  a Land  Turtle,"  you  will  find  interesting  ' 
facts  about  the  habits  of  these  creatures. 

Robert  G.  K — Rabbits,  as  a rule,  obtain  all 
the  moisture  they  require  from  the  leaves  of 
lettuce,  cabbage,  ami  oilier  succulent  plants 
upon  which  they  feed.  They  like  bread  or  i 
cracker  soaked  in  milk,  and  we  have  known 
rabbits  that  would  driuk  water,  but  it  is  not  j 
supposed  to  be  required  by  the  little  beasts 
when  they  arc  in  a healthy  state. 

Minnie  W. — Vancouver  Island  was  mimed  . 
from  Captain  George  Vancouver,  a British  na- 
val officer,  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in 
his  first  and  second  voyages  round  the  world. 
In  1790  he  was  put  in  command  of  a small 
squadron,  and  sent  to  take  possession  of  the 
Nootka  region,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards.  The  island  which  now  bears  his  name 
was  surrendered  to  him  by  the  Spatiieh  com- 
mandant Quadra  in  1792.  Vancouver  was  in- 
structed by  the  English  government  to  institute 
n search  for  a northern  water  connection  be- 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  after  tak- 
ing powession  of  Nootka,  but  he  was  unable  to 
discover  what  many  navigators  before  and  after  ' 
him  sought  for  in  vain.  It  was  not  until  I860 
that  tike  Northwest  Passage  was  finally  discover- 
ed by  Sir  Hubert  McClure.  Captain  Vancouver  I 
died  in  England  in  1798. 

JkxxiK  C.  A. — The  cover  for  Yopng  People  ' 
is  strong,  and  very  prettily  ornamented.  It  is 
not  self-binding,  but  any  book-binder  will  put  it 
on  for  you  for  a small  charge.  See  answer  to 
C.  B.  M.  in  Post-office  Box  of  You  no  People 
No.  IS. 

Dudley. — The  standard  value  of  the  foreign 
coins  alkout  which  you  inquire  is  subject  to 
slight  variation  in  the  United  States,  but  as  used 
in  the  computation  of  customs  duties  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1880,  it  was  as  follows:  Chilian  peso,  or 
dollar,  ninety -one  cents ; Peruvian  dollar,  eighty, 
three  cents ; Norwegian  crown,  twenty-six  cents ; 
India  rupee  of  sixteen  annas,  thirty-nine  cents ; 
Brazilian  milreis  of  one  thousand  reis,  fifty-four 
cents  ; Austrian  florin,  forty-one  cents ; German 
mark,  twenty-three  cents ; Turkish  piaster,  four 
cents;  Italian  lira,  nineiecu  cents;  Russian  ruble 
of  one  hundred  copecks,  sixty-six  cents.  We 
have  not  given  the  fractions  of  a cent,  which  in 
business  transactions  are  added  to  the  nbove 
amounts,  for  as  you  arc  simply  a coin  collector, 
we  do  not  think  you  will  require  them. — The 
Spanish  silver  “quarter,"  the  “elevenpence," 
worth  twelve  and  a half  cents,  and  the 44  ti’penny- 
bit."  worth  six  ami  a quarter  cents,  were  in  gen. 
oral  circulation  in  the  United  States,  especially  j 
m the  West,  about  forty  years  ago.  These  coins 
were  marked  by  the  two  pillars  of  the  Spanish  , 
coat  of  anus,  between  them  the  two  castles  and 
two  lions  rampant  of  Castile  in  a shield  sur- 
mounted by  a crown. 

44  Youro  SxlLOR." — The  first  light-house  of 
which  there  is  any  record  in  history  was  built 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia*  alkout  300  B.c.  It  was  1 
a tower  on  which  wood  fires  were  kept  blazing 
ut  night.  It  was  built  on  Pharos,  a small  island 
in  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  and  was  one  of  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  It  is  an  inter- 


esting fact  that  the  modern  French  and  Spanish  I 
names  for  light- house — the  one  being  pharr,  the 
other  faro — still  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
island  where  the  first  attempt  at  sea-coast  il-  | 
lamination  was  located.  The  ruined  tower  in 
Dover  Castle,  England,  erected  about  *.n.  44.  is 
delated  by  mm  authorities  to  have  beep  built 
for  a light-house,  upon  which  an  enormous  wood 
fire  was  kept  burning. 

The  light  house  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
island  of  Conanicut,  at  the  month  of  Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  is  said  to  fie  the  oldest  in  the  United 
Stales.  The  present  structure  is  comparatively 
modern,  but  the  first  one  was  erected  in  1760,  | 
and  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  previous  a 
watch-tower  with  a beacon  fire  had  existed  at 
the  same  point. 

This  light-house  beam  the  odd  name  of  Ilea-  . 
ver  Tail.  The  southern  portion  of  Conanicut  J 
Island  is  shaped  something  like  a beaver,  with  i 
its  tail  pointing  southward,  ami  in  early  times  ' 
It  was  known  by  that  name,  the  two  extremities  j 
being  called  head  and  tail. 

Previous  to  1789  the  few  light-houses  exist-  1 
ing  in  the  United  States  were  maintained  by  the 
States  in  which  they  were  situated,  but  from  t 
that  date  the  expense  was  assumed  by  tike  gen-  . 
oral  government,  and  in  1791  the  first  light-  ' 
house  under  the  new  law  was  erected  at  Cape  ; 
Henry.  There  are  now  nearly  six  hundred  and  j 
fifty  light-houses,  lighted  beacons,  and  light-  [ 
ships  on  the  coast  aud  waters  of  the  United  j 
States. 

Jack  Nemo. — If  you  paid  a year’s  Subscrip- 
tion to  Yocxo  People,  you  will  receive  your 
paper  until  January,  1881.  Subscriptions  may 
begin  with  any  number,  and  the  paper  will  be 
sent  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  subscrip-  | 
tion  is  taken,  without  reference  to  the  begin- 
ning or  close  of  a volume. 

Favors  are  acknowledged  from  Frank  L.  L,,  Jo- 
seph Ib-iirv  8.  V.  B.,  A.  IL  Keens,  Lloyd  Elliot, 

“ Bo-Peep, v Mary  Baras,  Haiti"  Venable,  Bertha  M. 
Hubbard,  Nellie  M.  S.,  Amy  L O. 

Correct  answers  to  pnulef  are  received  from  Nel-  I 
fie  Braiaurd,  Jennie  C.  Kidgwav,  “ Jupiter,”  U.  Dud- 
ley Kits,  A.  If.  Kllurd,  Alfred  C.  P.  Opdyke,  George 
M.  Pinckci,  U.  VolckluuMen. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  61. 
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PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

ltlAMONII (7\>  fP'lHS). 

1.  A letter.  8.  To  loiter.  8.  A plant.  4.  The  king- 
fisher. ft.  Merrily.  6,  Shy.  T.  A letter. 

Znonx 

No.  t. 

**av  mtr«UK». 

I First,  an  easy  went.  Second,  to  unfold.  Third, 
measures.  Fourth,  Insects.  S.  F.  W. 

8.  First,  a quantity  of  wood.  Second,  aceiiL  Third, 
a girl’s  name.  Fourth,  a cart.  C.  IL  McB. 

No.  8. 

nnrisam  wtxxlb— (?b  JEsfofes). 

A city  In  Great  Britain.  A city  hi  India.  A city 
In  Switzerland.  A lake  in  Scotland.  A letter.  A 
city  In  Germany.  A elly  in  France,  A clly  In  Rus- 
sia. A city  in  A-lu.  Centrals  read  downward  spell 
the  name  of  a port  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

OtUt 


No.  i 


Mr  first  Is  in  Paris,  hut  not  in  the  Seine. 

My  second  lu  simple,  but  bot  In  fool. 

Mv  third  U In  Frankfort,  bni  not  in  the  Main. 

My  fourth  la  In  labor,  uut  not  in  tuoL 
Mv  fifth  is  In  trouble,  bnt  not  In  grief. 

My  sixth  Is  In  fortune,  but  not  In  fate. 

My  seventh  is  In  robber,  hut  not  In  thief. 

My  eighth  Is  in  mailer,  lint  not  in  hate. 

My  ninth  is  in  gymnasium,  furnished  with  ropes 
and  h ire. 

The  secret  of  tny  whole  la  hid  In  san  and  moon 
and  stars,  Tom. 


CHARACTER  TREES. 

1.  What  Is  the  sociable  tree? 

8.  Tin*  Tree  where  ships  ride? 

3.  The  languishing  Ires? 

4.  The  cim  molog let's  tree? 

6.  The  flshsnnan4*  tree  ? 

6-  The  tree  wnritieet  dad? 

7-  The  tree  that  fighis? 

8 The  housewife's  tree  ? 

* The  lazy  tree? 

1».  The  dandy's  tree? 

11.  The  tree  that  supplies  wants? 

18.  The  tree  that  Invites  to  travel? 

IS.  The  tree  that  forbids  to  die? 

14.  The  free  always  near  In  billiards? 

15.  The  Egyptian  plague  tree? 

18  The  tree  ill  a bottle? 

II.  The  tn»  In  a fog? 

1 K The  busiest  tree  7 

18.  Tile  most  yielding  tree? 

2»k  Tree  neither  up  nor  down  hill  ? 

81  Tike  tree  nearest  like  sea? 

8*.  TIm*  tree  that  Mods  ladies4  feet  ? 

88.  The  tree  cockneys  make  Into  wine? 

84.  Tree  that  warms  raid  meal? 

8&.  Tree  otfererl  to  friends  when  we  meet  ? 
2*.  The  treacherous  tree  ? 


THROWING  LIGHT. 

UT  L MASOM, 

1 am  white,  I am  black,  I nut  nil  colors  save  blue, 
green,  and  purple,  and  ail  lengths,  yet  when  I am 
grown  1 am  of  uniform  size.  I run  with  great  swift- 
ness, hut  have  no  motion  of  nty  own ; am  curried 
round  try  tny  possessor,  and  worn  according  to  the 
taste  of  my  owner.  I don't  know  how  / can  be  worn, 
though  the  outer  covering  of  me  Is  put  to  some  nse, 
I Is-iievi*.  I am  very  bant  to  tame,  though  gentle 
and  timid,  yet  I submit  to  being  pulled,  tied,  cut, 
dressed,  hurried,  without  rebelling;  In  fact,  I might 
be  eallid  inanimate,  though  1 never  ream-  grew  ing; 
but  the  troth  is.  in  a year  1 attain  my  full  growth. 

I urn  excellent  eating,  and  mt««mid  a delicacy,  yet 
should  I make  my  appearance  in  the  food  of  s deli- 
cate person, or  even  of  anybody, dbguat  would  err- 
j talnly  ensue.  I con  1m;  dressed  according  tn  fancy, 
. though  there  is  but  one  way  of  cooking  me;  still,  1 
■ do  not  need  rooking,  except  when  taken  from  my 
natural  place;  then  I am  linked  to  preserve  me;  but 
I am  only  cooked  to  be  eaten,  not  preserved:  and  ne 
to  dressing  me,  my  garment  must  w taken  oft  before 
I cau  tie  made  palatable.  and  that  I never  ain,  for  I 
can’t  lw  chewed  or  swallowed,  though  lover*  of  me 
declare  me  to  be  a toothsome  Morsel. 

M--n  hunt  and  persecute  me,  yet  they  do  not  like 
to  be  without  me,  and  are  very  apt  to  feel  when  I 
leave  them  that  il  is  a sign  of  age.  I can  Is -long  to 
people  In  two  wavs  -either  by  inheritance  or  by  pur- 
chase; wlieu  in  the  latter  manner,  every  one  tries  to 
conceal  the  (act,  and  pretend  Unit  1 um  a gift  of  na- 
ture, though  extravagant  sums  arc  paid  for  me,  as 
there  are  Inshlons  In  me  in  color,  and  I am  often 
dyed,  thougii  that  process  would  render  me  worth- 
ies* and  unmarketable. 

Holt  and  silky,  line  and  coarse,  harsh  and  wiry,  nf 
a sleek  mat,  running  on  (onr  leg*,  having  no  legs  at 
all,  callable  of  auth-ring  and  being  killed,  a theme 
tor  poets,  haring  no  fooling  o(  pain,  yet  dying,  1 um 
a part  of  man,  yet  an  anituaL 
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lunmier,  as  if  expecting  a pupil.  A knock  is  heart!,  ami  lie  ad- 
mits the  lady,  who  salutes  him  with  au  old-fashioned  how  in 
response  to  those  with  which  he  greets  her.  She  leads  in  the 
hoy  hy  the  huud,  who  hangs  hack,  as  if  very  bashful.  She  puts 
her  baud  behind  the  boy’s  head,  and  compels  him  to  bow  to  the 
artist,  of  whom  he  seems  afraid. 

Tho  mother  consoles  him,  and  persuades  him  to  look  at  some 
pictures  which  thu  artist  shows  him.  The  hoy  expresses  great 
interest,  and  tho  artist  points  to  the  blackboard,  as  if  offering 
to  teach  him  to  draw.  The  boy  seems  eager  to  begin,  ami 
seizes  a piece  of  chalk  from  the  table.  The  artist  takes  tho 
chalk  from  him,  and  pats  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  with  three 
fingers  of  his  right,  to  signify  that  he  wants  some  money.  The 
mother  pays  very  unwillingly,  and  tho  artist  keeps  demanding 
more,  until  she  shakes  her  head  very  forcibly,  and  points  to  the 
board,  as  if  refusing  to  pay  any  more  mouey  unless  she  is  satis- 
fied with  her  son’s  progress  in  art.. 

The  boy  is  then  furnished  with  chalk,  and  the  artist  holds  up 
a pattern  before  him,  and  points  from  it  to  the  board.  The  boy 
slowly  draws  the  face  of  a man  on  the  top  of  the  board,  near  the 
centre.  The  mother  seems  much  pleased,  and  claps  her  hands 
iu  delight.  The  boy  goes  on  with  his  work,  and  finishes  the 
body,  with  the  amis  extended,  and  tho  artist  then  demands 
more  money,  which  tho  mother  refuses,  when  the  arms  which 
have  just  been  drawn  move  up  and  down  with  violent  gestures, 
and  the  mother  becomes  so  much  alarmed  that  she  pays  him, 
and  the  anus  then  remain  still.  The  boy  goes  on  with  his  work, 
and  draws  the  two  legs  of  the  figure,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
facing  the  audience. 

At  the  completion  of  the  work  the  mother  and  boy  con- 
template it  with  wonder  and  delight,  and  the  artist  renews 
his  demand  for  more  mouey,  which  the  old  lady  refuses.  The 
right  leg  then  kicks  out  violently,  the  other  does  the  same  to- 
ward the  left,  the  arms  go  up  and  down,  and  the  chalk  man 
thus  appears  to  bo  alive,  and  to  bo  dancing  n jig,  us  the  move- 
ments of  the  legs  and  arms  increase  in  speed,  although  they  cun 
only  swing  np  and  down  on  the  hoard.  The  mother  and  son 
hold  up  their  hands  as  if  struck  with  horror,  aud  the  former 
rushes  out  of  the  mom,  pulling  the  boy  by  tbo  arm.  The  artist 
follows,  demanding  more  money,  aud  the  curtain  falls. 

The  blackboard  is  made  of  any  smooth  board  painted;  the 
anus  aud  legs  of  the  figure  arc  cut  out  in  outline  of  common 
pasteboard,  and  are  fastened  to  thu  blackboard  by  a peg,  upon 
which  their  weight  is  balanced,  and  upon  which  they  move. 
The  limbs  arc  moved  by  incaiis  of  bits  of  black  thread  uttuebed 
to  them,  aud  passing  through  Amall  holes  in  the  board  to  the 
boy  behind  it.  They  are  fastened  on  after  the  hoard  has  been 
painted,  and  the  wholo  is  made  of  a uniform  dull  black  with 
common  paint,  so  it  does  not  show  wheu  the  light  is  between 
it  and  the  spectators. 

The  boy  may  make  the  figure  of  the  uiau  iu  any  style,  taking 
caro  only  to  match  it  to  tho  limbs,  tho  outline  of  which  he 
draws  on  the  edges  of  the  pasteboard  profiles.  A 

little  practice  will  enable  the  performers  to  ar- 
range animals  and  other  figures  ou  the 
same  plan,  to  the  delight  of  thcuiselves 
aud  their  friends. 


TWO  MOTHERS. 


Nkluk.  “ Atiule,  the  Reason  has  commenced,  and  we  must  fix  np  oar  chil- 
dren's party  drew**.” 


THE  WONDERFUL  DRAWING  LESSON. 


BY  O.  B.  BARTLETT. 


MANY  years  ago  a very  funny  pantomime  was  performed  hy 
the  Ravels,  or  some  other  talented  actors,  that  astonish- 
ed every  one  who  saw  it,  and  no  one  could  guess  how  it  was 
done.  Wo  propose  first  to  give  a sketch  of  the  action  of  the 
sceue,  and  then  to  describe  a very  simple  manner  of  doing  the 
trick  upon  which  it  depends.  Hy  careful  atteution  to  tho  de- 
scription any  boy  can  prepare  it  in  a few  hours  iu  such  a way 
that  it  can  lie  often  used  for  home  aud  hall,  and  will  give  as 
much  pleasure  in  preparation  as  iu  performance.  The  panto- 
mime requires  an  old  man,  an  old  woman,  and  a stupid  boy — the 
latter  it  is  ofteu  easy  to  find  in  any  family.  The  old  parts  can 
lie  assumed  by  young  people,  as  they  can  be  made  venerable  by 
powdering  their  buir  with  Hour.  They  must  borrow’  tlieir  grand- 
father's and  grandmother’s  clothes,  if  possible,  but  the  boy  can 
wear  an  old  dressing-gown,  and  tho  girl  a long  skirt  trained 
over  her  own  dress,  1oo|hh1  up  at  tho  aides  with  bows  of  ribbon  ; 
she  should  have  an  old-fashioned  bonnet,  or  a broad  hat  tied 
down  to  resemble  one,  a kerchief,  and  a cane.  The  boy  should 
borrow  a suit  of  a smaller  boy  that  is  too  short  aud  tight  for 
him,  aud  should  brush  his  hair  down  over  liis  eyes,  and  wear  a 
paper  ruftlo  around  his  neck.  The  hoy  w ho  wears  the  dressing- 
gown  or  old  dress-coat  should  also  have  a palette,  brush,  a piece 
of  chalk,  and  some  other  artistic  implements  with  which  to 
decorate  tho  room,  which  can  very  prettily  arranged  if  for  a 
public  performance.  The  most  conspicuous  object  is  a large 
blackboard,  standing  ou  tbe  Hour  at  the  rear  of  the 
room,  behind  which  another  boy  is  concealed, 
ami  upon  which  all  the  mystery  depeuda. 

Tho  artist  is  discovered  walking 
around  tho  room  in  a uervous 
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THE  FOX  SKIN*  COAT 


BY  ROSE  TERRY  COOKE. 


**  TTS  a dark  night,  Jenny,"  said  Dr.  Putnutn  to 

X hiii  wife,  as  he  tied  on  a pair  of  course  socks 
over  his  boots. 

“Dark  and  cold  too.  David,” said  Mrs.  Putnam. 

“Don’t  fret,  little  woman.  I've 
been  out  in  many  a worse.  I only 
spoke  of  it  because  I doubted  wheth- 
er or  no  I should  take  the  lantern ; 
but  I think  I will,  since  it  won’t  be 
lighter  before  I come  back/' 

“Sam !” called  Mrs.  Putnam,  and 
a curly  dark  head  was  thrust  in  at 
the  door,  “fetch  father  the  lantern ; 
light  it  first." 

The  Putnam  children  were  train- 
ed to  prompt  obedience.  Sam  was 
almost  sixteen,  but  he  made  nei- 
ther delay  nor  objection.  When 
he  brought  in  the  old-fashioned  tin 
lantern  you  saw  that  he  was  at  tall 
boy,  with  an  earnest,  pleasant  face. 

He  followed  his  father  out  of  flu- 
door.  hung  the  lantern  by  the  side 
of  the  wagon  seat,  and  tucked  in 
the  worn  and  ragged  buffalo-robe 
as  carefully  as  possible.  II  is  father 
nodded  and  smiled  us  he  drove  off. 

Sam  stopped  a moment  to  inspect 
the  weather : the  uir  was  hitter 
enough,  and  not  a star  to  la*  seen. 

“Father’ll  have  an  awful  cold 
ride,"  he  said,  us  he  re-entered  the 
house;  “the  wind's  northeast,  right 
in  his  face,  and  everything  is  frozen 
up  hard  and  fast." 
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“ Poor  father!  he  has  a hard  time  winters,”  sighed  Mrs. 
Putnam. 

And  indeed  he  did.  A country  doctor’s  life  is  hard 
enough;  day  and  night  he  must  drive,  in  all  weather 
and  all  seasons ; nor  does  there  come  to  him  a time  of  rest 
and  vacation,  for  people  are  always  ill  somewhere.  Dr. 
Putnam  had  even  a harder  time  than  many  others,  for  the 
district  where  he  lived  was  among  the  hills  and  forests  of 
upper  New  Hampshire,  where  roads  were  rough,  winters 
bitter,  inhabitants  few,  and  doctors  scarce.  But  he  had  a 
wife  and  three  children  to  support,  and  he  could  not  help 
himself.  Besides,  he  was  a hardy,  brave,  kindly  man,  and 
no  night  was  too  stormy,  no  road  too  long,  if  sickness 
called  him.  He  had  always  been  well  till  the  year  be- 
fore, when  an  attack  of  pleurisy  took  hold  of  him  sharp- 
ly, and  warned  him  that  flesh  and  blood  can  not  endure 
more  than  a given  amount  of  exposure. 

All  this  went  through  Sam’s  curly  head  as  he  mended 
the  fire  in  the  stove,  brought  in  wood,  and  then  went  over 
to  the  next  neighbor's  after  Mary  Ann,  his  sister,  two 
years  younger  than  he,  who  had  gone  out  to  tako  tea. 
Teddy,  the  baby  of  the  family,  was  asleep  long  ago.  Mrs. 
Putnam  still  sat  by  the  111%  knitting  when  the  children 
came  back,  rosy,  cold,  and  laughing. 

“Oh,  mother,  it’s  awfully  cold,”  said  the  girl.  “I’m 
so  sorry  father’s  gone  ’way  out  to  Accomac !” 

“Mother,”  said  Sam,  “Joe  Allen  says  when  he  was 
down  to  Haverhill  last  year  he  saw  a man  driving  stage 
who  had  a big  coat  on  all  made  of  fox-skins;  wouldn’t 
that  be  perfectly  splendid  for  father  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  Sam.  My  father  had  one;  he  gave  it  to 
Uncle  John  when  he  got  command  of  that  whaler  I’ve 
told  you  about,  the  Emmeline .” 

“ I wish  he  hadn’t,”  said  Sam.  “ It’s  down  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  now;  and  if  you’d  had  it,  just  think  how 
warm  father  might  have  beenl” 

“No  ‘ifs,’  Sam;  you  know  we  don’t  allow  that  little 
word  here.” 

Sam  laughed,  and  went  after  his  old  tin  pail  of  butter- 
nuts, and  the  hammer  and  stone;  but  while  he  cracked 
them  he  was  thinking  very  hard  indeed,  and  inside  his 
curly  head  a plan  blossomed  which  in  due  time  fruited. 
The  little  village  of  Ponds,  on  whose  edge  Dr.  Putnam’s 
homestead  and  small  farm  stood,  was  nestled  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  New  Hampshire  hills.  Five  miles  off  a mil- 
way  ran  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  board,  and  there  | 
was  a station  nominally  belonging  to  the  town  of  Sabatis,  i 
which  lay  at  least  a mile  and  a half  beyond.  Ponds,  liow-  | 
ever,  was  so  shut  in  by  the  hills  that  nobody  would  have 
suspected  a railway  near  it,  except  when  the  south  wind 
brought  a shriek  of  the  whistle  now  and  then.  North  of 
it  lay  higher  hills,  ami  real  mountains  miles  away,  while 
long  stretches  of  wild  forest  harbored  bears,  foxes,  even 
now  and  then  a wild  cat,  sometimes  a deer,  and  plenty  of 
smaller  game. 

Sam  had  been  learning  to  shoot  this  summer  that  was  i 
just  past,  and  had  l>ecome  a fair  shot.  Mom  than  one  par-  ! 
tridge  had  helped  out  the  meals  at  home,  and  many  a rab- 
bit pie,  for  he  was  skillful  also  at  snaring;  but  he  had 
never  tried  his  hand  at  larger  game.  Now,  he  thought, 
if  only  he  could  kill  foxes  enough,  his  father  might  have  i 
a coat.  It  is  true,  lie  had  no  hound,  and  he  really  did  not  ( 
like  to  go  alone  fox-hunting;  for  although  he  was  no  cow- 
ard, the  hills  were  full  of  precipices,  and  the  woods  of 
windfalls,  where,  if  his  gun  should  accidentally  go  off  and  I 
injure  him,  or  his  foot  slip  on  a dangerous  edge,  he  might  ! 
lie  till  death  came  without  possible  help;  and  his  father  1 
had  taught  him  long  ago  the  difference  between  courage  i 
and  reck lessness — taught  hint  that  no  man  has  a right  to  i 
throw  away  liis  life  or  carelessly  risk  it.  Sam  had  the  • 
best  sort  of  courage,  that  which  is  considerate  and  calm. 

But  when  he  had  thought  over  the  matter  till  he  fell  ( 
asleep,  and  woke  up  still  busy  with  it,  the  dawn  seemed  i 


to  have  brought  counsel;  he  remembered  old  Peter  Du- 
pont. a Canadian  coal -burner,  who  lived  in  a shanty  half 
way  up  Pine  Hill,  had  a pair  of  fine  hounds,  and  was  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  hunters  about  the  village.  Sam 
knew  him  very  well;  he  had  gone  up  to  the  shanty  many 
a time  with  medicine  from  his  father  when  Pete  lay  sick 
with  a fever,  and  he  had  carried  gruel  and  custard  and 
beef  tea  from  his  mother  as  the  old  man  grew  better.  It 
was  from  him  Sam  had  learned  all  his  tricks  of  wood- 
craft, and  he  remembered  now  how  many  fox-skins  he 
had  seen  nailed  against  the  outside  of  the  little  shed — 
skins  that  Pete  sold  at  Sabatis  when  he  was  out  of  a coal 
job,  and  thereby  provided  himBelf  with  many  a bag  of 
meal  and  kit  of  suit  pork. 

But  Sam  must  get  his  mother’s  consent  before  he  could 
go  hunting  with  Peter,  and  it  took  much  coaxing,  and 
many  representations  of  how  much  his  father  would  enjoy 
such  a coat,  to  induce  her  to  set  aside  her  fears,  and  say 
yes  to  his  repeated  prayers.  It  was  harder  for  her,  be- 
cause both  she  and  Bam  did  not  wish  to  have  the  Doctor 
know  anything  about  it  till  the  success  came — if  ever  it 
did. 

“But,  Sam  dear,’’  said  Mrs.  Putnam,  “have  you  ever 
thought  how  you  shall  get  it  made  ? Even  if  you  get  the 
skins,  it  will  take  a good  deal  of  money  to  pay  for  lining 
and  making  and  all.” 

Barn’s  face  fell.  “I  never  thought  of  that,  mammy 
dear ; but  I am  sure  there’ll  lie  some  way.  You  know  what 
father's  always  saying — 'God  helps  those  that  help  them- 
selves’; and  I'll  help  myself  as  hard  as  I can,  and  you’ll 
see  if  there  doesn't  come  a way.” 

Mrs.  Putnam  stroked  the  curly  head  fondly;  she  would 
not  say  a word  to  disturb  that  honest,  child-like  faith. 
Perhaps  it  taught  her  a lesson,  for  she  was  naturally  a 
doubting,  grieving  woman. 

And,  to  be  sure,  the  very  next  day  the  way  Sam  looked 
for  was  opened.  A man  drove  over  from  Sabatis  with  an 
Irish  girl  who  wanted  the  Doctor  to  pull  a tooth  out,  for 
Dr.  Pomeroy  had  gone  to  New  York  to  see  liis  dying  fa- 
ther, and  there  was  no  one  nearer  than  Dr.  Putnam  at  the 
Ponds.  But  he  had  gone  to  the  minister’s  to  see  a croupy 
child,  so  the  girl  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  wait.  As  she 
looked  about,  her  eye  fell  on  a long  soft  garland  of  the 
coral  ground  pine  which  Sam  had  brought  in  the  day 
before. 

“Sure  an’  isn’t  that  splindid !”  she  exclaimed. 

“ Did  you  never  see  any  before  f”  asked  Mrs.  Putnam. 

“’Deed  an'  I did.  I seen  it  to  Bostin — heaps av  it ; they 
brings  it  in  from  the  eounthry  before  Christmas-time,  in 
big  wreaths  an’  strings,  an’  sells  it  be  the  yarn!  surely, 
twiuty-five  cints  for  a yarrd,  an’  it  tied  no  bigger  *n  mo 
arrm.  to  hang  up  in  churches  an’  houses.  An’  scarrce 
it  is,  too,  for  there’s  so  many  wants  it.” 

A thought  flashed  across  Mrs.  Putnam’s  mind;  it  was 
the  last  day  of  October  now;  bitter  as  the  cold  was,  there 
would  probably  be  yet  many  thaws  and  days  of  sunshine 
before  winter  came,  and  the  hills  about  them  were  fairly 
carpeted  with  these  beautiful  trailing  evergreens.  She 
gave  her  idea  to  Sam  in  a private  interview,  and  he  was 
greatly  pleased  with  it;  then  they  took  Mary  Ann  into 
their  counsels,  and  the  matter  worked  so  nicely  among 
the  three  that  by  the  time  Bam  had  killed  his  first  fox 
there  were  set  away  in  the  cellar  two  large  rough  board 
boxes  filled  with  wreaths,  crosses,  and  coiled  lengths 
of  garland  beautifully  tied  by  Mrs.  Putnam,  who  had  a 
natural  taste  for  such  things.  Some  were  all  of  the  soft 
coral  pine,  rich  and  velvety;  some  of  the  lighter  ground- 
pine,  darkened  with  clusters  of  the  white-veined  pipsix- 
sewa  at  even  distances;  and  some  wreaths  were  made  of 
glittering  kalmiu  leaves  alone,  others  of  all  the  sorts 
mixed  together,  while  one  or  two  crosses  of  tree-pine  were 
set  with  snow-white  bosses  of  the  wild  amaranth — “ life- 
everlasting" — a store  of  which  Mary  Ann  had  picked  when 
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it  first  budded,  intending  to  use  it  for  home  decorations.  I 
Tb<M  boxes  were  sent  by  an  obliging  neighbor  to  the  Sa  . 
batis  station,  and  from  there  as  freight  to  a cousin  of  Mrs.  | 
Putnam's  mother,  who  kept  a variety  store  in  Boston,  as 
specimens,  the  arrangement  having  been  previously  made 
with  him  that  he  should  exhibit  and  dispose  of  these,  and 
receive  orders  for  others. 

It  was  very  lucky  for  Sam's  projects  that  his  father  was 
a doctor,  and  absent  from  home  three-quarters  of  the 
time. 

Sam's  first  fox  was  a triumph ; it  repaid  him  well  for  a 
cold  and  anxious  day's  work:  and  as  he  helped  Peter  nail 
tlie  handsome  skin  against  the  shed  it  seemed  to  him  an 
easy  task  that  lay  before  him,  but  he  did  not  find  it  so. 
The  evergreen  business  was  far  more  successful : the  beau- 
tiful and  graceful  decorations  fouud  a rapid  market  ; or- 
ders flowed  in : Mrs.  Putnam  and  Mary  Ann  got  up  early 
and  sat  up  late  to  fill  them;  Sam  drew  the  boards  from 
the  saw-mill,  sawed  them  into  lengths  himself,  and  nailed  j 
the  slight  boxes  together;  but  this  was  all  he  could  do  on  , 
frosty  days,  though  whenever  it  thawed  lie  worked  brave-  j 
ly  at  gathering  the  greens  and  plucking  the  kalmia  boughs ; 
but  the  foxes  were  his  own  peculiar  work:  he  must  divide 
the  glory  and  the  gift  of  the  coat  with  mother  and  Mary- 
Ann,  but  after  all  it  was  he  who  would  shoot  the  foxes. 

Yet  the  foxes  did  not  care  to  be  shot  by  him;  his  pa- 
tience ami  his  strength  almost  gave  out  as  week  after  week 
the  cunning  animals  eluded  his  search  and  evaded  his 
fire.  It  was  the  last  week  in  December  before  he  shot  an-  , 
other,  and  that  happy  day  two  fell  before  him.  It  was 
not  easy  work  at  all.  The  long  tramps  through  snow  ( 
and  rain,  the  treacherous  windfalls,  the  cold  winds  and  , 
freezing  mists,  were  not  pleasant  accompaniments ; but  i 
they  did  not  daunt  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  golden  returns  of  their  labor  had  j 
come  to  mother  and  Mary  Ann.  Twenty-five  dollars  had  . 
been  sent  by  Cousin  Jakeway,  and  were  carefully  hidden 
away  in  a cracked  tea-pot  under  the  paper  of  nutmegs. 

In  January,  Sam  shot  two  more;  but  the  first  week  in  j 
February,  as  he  was  standing  on  a high  and  icy  rock 
watching  for  a big  gray  fox  to  leave  her  den,  into  which 
the  hounds  had  tracked  her  by  another  entrance,  where  [ 
Pete  was  stationed,  in  a moment  of  careless  excitement  J 
he  leaned  too  far,  slipped,  and  lay  helpless  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock,  with  his  left  leg  doubled  under  him,  just  as  , 
the  old  fox  darted  out,  actually  brushing  his  cap  as  he 
lay  senseless.  Peter  heard  no  report  of  the  gun,  and 
hastening  to  see  why  Sam  had  not  find,  found  that  his  leg 
was  broken,  and  he  badly  bruised  all  over.  Luckily  it 
was  not  far  to  the  shanty',  and  Pete,  by  aid  of  a long 
light  liand-sled  he  used  to  fetch  wood  on,  contrived  to  get 
the  boy  on  his  own  bed,  and  restored  to  consciousness,  be- 
fore he  went  for  the  Doctor. 

But  Sam  could  not  be  moved.  And  as  ho  lay  there  day 
after  day  his  father  wondered  why  he  did  not  mend  fast- 
er: he  was  low  and  feverish,  could  not  sleep,  and  evi- 
dently fretted.  Dr.  Putnam  thought  he  was  homesick. 

“ He  don’t  get  well,  Pete,"  he  said  to  the  old  man,  shak- 
ing his  head.  “ I think  he  is  fretting  for  home.” 

A sudden  gleam  lit  the  old  fellow's  dark  eye,  but  he 
said  nothing  till  the  Doctor  was  gone;  then  he  went  in  to 
Sam.  “ Ho!  ho!  I ketch  3*011,  mine  boy!  The  Docteur  he 
say  you  fret.  I tink  an'  tink  why;  then  I have  idea. 
Oh,  you  one  big  fool,  mine  boy!  You  tink,  ‘I  get  not 
mine  fader  skins  for  coat.’  Ho!  ho!  you  tink  old  Pete 
forget  dat  leetle  boy  fetch  tings  so  much  time  to  him  long 
ago  i Pollidge,  pill,  sweet-stuff,  tisane,  soups  ? No,  Pete 
remember.  Dem  fox-skin  I shoot  is  for  Bam,  just  so  many 
as  he  want ; all.  if  coat  want  all.  Now  3Tou  get  well,  sar. 
pretty  quick,  eh  ?” 

Bain  turned  his  face  into  the  pillow  and  cried.  Forgive 
him — he  was  weak ; but  he  got  well  rapidly*  now,  and  when 
the  next  November  came  mother  and  Mary  Ann  and 


Bam  made  a solemn  presentation  of  the  long  handsome 
fox-skin  coat  to  Dr.  Putnam.  The  Doctor  looked  at  it  with 
astonishment  and  genuine  pleasure.  It  meant  more  to 
him  than  any  of  them  knew,  for  he  had  already  had  one 
secretly  endured  pleuritic  twinge.  Then  he  put  it  on,  and 
turning  round  and  round,  surveyed  himself,  and  looked 
up  with  a smile. 

“ I can’t  be  cold  in  this,”  he  said,  with  a sort  of  thrill  in 
his  voice;  “but  there's  something  about  it  more  warming 
than  the  fox-skins. ” 


“ALICE”  AND  THE  WOLVES. 

NEARLY  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  far  West  was 
much  more  wild  and  unsettled  than  it  is  now,  a little 
party  of  seventeen  men  were  travelling  through  the  al- 
most unknown  Territory  of  Arizona.  They  were  the  rem- 
nant of  a government  exploring  party  that  had  originally 
numbered  fifty  members;  but  some  had  been  killed  by  the 
Indians,  and  others  hail  turned  back  at  Santa  Ke,  dreading 
to  face  the  unknown  dangers  of  the  approaching  winter 
amid  the  mountains  of  Arizona. 

In  this  party  was  one  bojr — a smooth-faced,  brown- 
haired  lad,  barely  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  hail  left  his 
home  in  New  England  fired  with  the  ambition  of  seeing 
life  on  the  plains,  and  who  had  joined  the  explorers  in 
Kansas.  Although  effemi’..ate-looking,  he  was  a stout- 
hearted fellow,  as  merry  as  the  day  was  long,  and  a uni- 
versal favorite  with  the  other  mcmliers  of  the  party.  His 
appearance  was  in  such  contrast  to  that  of  the  bearded 
men  in  whose  company  he  was  that  it  seemed  to  them  al- 
most girlish,  and  ho  had — partly  on  this  account,  and  part- 
ly because  one  of  the  party  declared  that  the  boy  looked 
enough  like  his  sweetheart,  Alice  Mason,  of  Bt.  Joe,  to  lie 
her  twin  brother— been  from  the  outset  called  “ Alice,”  to 
which  nickname  he  had  ut  first  made  strong  objections, 
but  to  which  he  now  answered  as  readily  as  to  his  own, 
which  was  Charlie  Adams. 

The  little  party  were  now  nearly  two  months  out  from 
Santa  Fe,  the  month  was  November,  and  the  weather  in 
the  mountains  to  which  they’  had  penetrated — the  Sierra 
Madre — was  growing  very  cold.  At  night,  when  the 
camp  was  quiet,  great  gaunt  mountain  wolves  would  come 
down  into  the  valley's,  and  sneak  about  as  close  as  they 
dared,  in  hopes  of  finding  something  to  eat ; or  they  would 
go  off  to  a little  distance,  and,  sitting  on  their  haunches, 
point  their  long  noses  high  in  the  air,  and  give  vent  to 
the  most  dismal  and  blood-chilling  howls.  These  sounds 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  coy'otes,  which -were  always 
banging  about  near  canip,  and  which  would  join  in  with 
a chorus  of  quick  barks,  ending  in  a prolonged  wail,  and 
these  .sounds  would  lx?  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the  hills 
and  mountains  until  the  night  would  lie  full  of  the  most 
horrible  yells  and  bowlings  imaginable. 

One  very  cold  evening  camp  was  pitched  beside  a 
beautiful  spring  known  as  Agua  Fria,  or  cold  water, 
that  bubbled  up  from  tlie  bottom  of  a narrow  valley  filled 
with  great  Norway  pines,  and  hemmed  in  by  tall  mount- 
ains. Although  there  was  no  snow  on  the  ground  in  the 
valley,  it  had  already  reached  more  than  half  way*  down 
the  mountain-sides,  and  the  wild  animals  that  lived  up 
them  had  been  driven  down,  so  that  in  the  valley's  wolves 
were  more  plentiful  than  usual,  and  they*  begun  to  howl 
around  the  little  camp  almost  before  the  tents  were  up. 
“Alice”  hod  often  wished,  as  he  lay  at  night  shivering 
under  his  thin  blankets,  and  listening  to  the  bowlings  of 
the  wolves,  that  he  had  two  or  three  of  their  thick  warm 
skins  to  roll  himself  up  in;  but  there  had  been  too  much 
work  to  do  for  the  men  to  devote  any  time  to  wolf-hunt- 
ing, and  “ Alice”  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  out  alone 
after  them.  This  evening,  however,  the  wolves  were  so 
much  more  noisy  than  usual  that  the  attention  of  the  men, 
who  sat  smoking  their  pipes  about  the  roaring  camp  fire, 
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was  attracted  to  them,  and  “Alice"  thought  it  a good  time 
to  put  in  his  plea  for  some  wolf-skins.  His  friend,  old 
George  Waite,  a giant  of  a man,  who  acted  as  carpenter 
and  blacksmith  to  the  party,  listened  patiently  to  him,  and 
told  him  that  if  he  could  get  some  arsenic  from  the  doc- 
tor he  thought  they  could  manage  to  get  hold  of  some 
wolf-skins  before  long.  The  doctor  had  in  his  chest  a 
quantity  of  arsenic  that  he  used  for  preserving  the  skins  of 
rare  birds  and  beasts,  of  which  he  was  making  a collection, 
and  he  willingly  gave  a small  package  of  it  to  “Alice," 
though  with  many  cautions  as  to  its  use. 

Taking  the  heart  and  lungs  and  some  other  portions  of 
a deer  that  had  been  killed  that  afternoon,  old  George 
rubbed  over  them  the  arsenic  that  “Alice"  brought  him, 
until  half  a dozen  pieces  of  meat  were  thus  prepared. 
Then  he  made  a torch  of  a long  sliver  of  pine,  the  end  of 
which  he  split,  and  into  the  opening  thrust  a quantity  of 
birch  bark.  This  torch  flared  up  with  a brilliant  blaze  as 
he  lighted  it  at  one  of  the  Area  and  handed  it  to  “Alice." 
Old  George  then  gathered  up  the  pieces  of  prepared  meat, 
and  he  and  “ Alice"  scattered  them  along  the  hanks  of  the 
stream  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  camp.  Having 
thus  set  their  trap,  they  retraced  their  steps  somewhut  hur- 
riedly, as  their  torch  had  burned  itself  out,  and  already 
stealthy  footfalls  could  be  heard  on  the  dry  leaves  very 
unpleasantly  near  to  them. 

At  the  first  break  of  day  “Alice"  had  turned  Out,  and 
waking  old  George,  the  two  started  off  to  gather  up  their 
wolves.  They  were  surprised,  on  nearing  the  place  where 
they  had  left  the  poisoned  meat,  to  hear  the  sound  of 
voices  und  see  smoke  curling  above  the  bushes. 

“Step  lightly,"  said  old  George;  “ let’s  see  if  the  wolves 
have  gone  into  camp,  and  are  cooking  the  meat  we  so 
kindly  left  them." 

The  two  crept  cautiously  forward,  until  they  could  peer 
through  the  bushes  into  the  open  space  where  they  had 
left  the  meat  the  night  before;  and  “Alice"  started  and 
almost  uttered  an  exclamation  as  he  saw,  not  an  encamp- 
ment of  wolves,  but  of  Indians,  within  a hundred  feet  of 
where  they  were  crouched,  lie  and  old  George  could 
hardly  believe  their  eyes,  for  Indians  rarely  travel  after 
night  fall,  and  there  had  certainly  been  none  there  the 
evening  before. 

But  there  they  were — a dozen  men  crouching  over  two 
very  small  flres  that  they  nearly  hid  with  their  blankets, 
and  two  squaws  preparing  breakfast.  “They  are  Nava- 
joes,"  said  old  George,  who  had  lived  long  in  the  Indian  | 
country,  “and  they  are  at  pcuce  with  the  whites  now: 


but  I don't  think  it  would  be  very  safe 
for  us  to  go  unarmed  into  their  camp." 

Hardly  had  old  George  stud  this  in 
a whisper  to  his  companion,  when,  with 
an  exclamation  of  dismay,  “ Alice,"  who 
had  been  watching  the  movements  of 
the  two  squaws,  sprang  from  his  con- 
cealment, and  rushing  up  to  one  of 
them  who  was  just  lifting  a large  piece 
of  meat  hi  her  mouth,  dashed  it  from 
her  hand  with  a quick  blow. 

Old  George  followed  after  him,  and 
was  beside  him  in  an  instant. 

The  women  screamed,  and  in  anoth- 
er moment  had  scuttled  away  into  the 
bushes,  leaving  the  two  men  surround- 
ed by  a group  of  angry  Indians,  who 
had  gained  their  feet  and  their  weapons 
at  the  first  alarm. 

“It  was  the  poisoned  meat,  George," 
gasped  “Alice,"  “and  she  was  just  go- 
ing to  eat  it." 

As  both  old  George  and  the  Indians 
could  talk  Mexican,  an  explanation  was 
soon  made  and  understood.  Their  op- 
portune appearance  probably  saved  the  lives  of  all  the 
Indians,  and  averted  the  war  that  would  have  certainly 
followed  had  this  band  of  Navajoes  been  destroyed. 


kitty  Wont  play. 

Kitty,  dear  Kitty,  I want  yon  to  play, 

For  I'm  awfully  lonesome  when  sister's  away; 

They've  sent  her  to  school,  and  1 really  would  cry 
If  I were  not  ashamed  wheu  my  dollies  arc  by. 

You  arc  not  a*  good  fun  ns  you  once  ivcre,  you  know. 
Poor  Kitty;  you’re  growing  too  lazy  and  slow; 

Hut  spring  for  my  ball;  let  us  have  a good  race; 
You’d  like  it,  I’m  sure,  I can  tell  by  your  face. 


Aud  licit'  is  a hit  of  such  nice  sugar-cake. 

So  sweet,  Kitty — try  it;  ’t  won't  make  your  teeth  ache. 
No?  Well,  then,  I’ll  eat  it,  and  you  shall  have  meat 
If  you’ll  scamper  aud  frisk  on  your  four  pretty  feet. 
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“You  ought  to  be  kicked  yourself  for  doing  such  a 
mean  trick,*’  said  Charlie  Gunter.  “ Where  else  do  they 
hide,  Sam  ?*’ 

“Oh,  all  sorts  of  places,”  said  Sam — “sometimes  inside 
of  barrels.  And  just  think  of  it!  there's  at  least  twenty 
empty  barrels  ill  the  yard  of  our  store,  besides  a great  big 
hogshead  that  would  hold  six  counterfeiters.” 

“Perhaps  he's  in  that  hogshead  now,  with  liis  confed- 
erate,” suggested  Charlie  Gunter.  “Can’t  we  all  get  on 
the  roof  of  the  store  and  look  down  into  it  ?” 

“ I won't  go,”  said  Ned  Johnston,  very  decidedly ; “they 
might  shoot  up  at  us.” 

“One  fellow,”  continued  Sam,  “was  found  buried  just 
under  the  top  of  the  ground ; he  just  had  his  nose  and 
mouth  out  so  he  could  breathe,  but  he  had  even  those  cov- 
ered with  some  grass  so  as  to  hide  them.” 

“How  did  he  bury  himself  f”  asked  Canning  Forbes. 
“The  paper  didn’t  say,”  answered  Sam.  “I  suppose 
his  pals  dug  the  hole  and  covered  him  up." 

“My!”  exclaimed  Benny  Mallow.  “I  won’t  dare  to 
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Chapter  X 


RECAPTURED. 

ON  the  morning  after  Benny  Mallow's  party  hardly  a 
boy  started  for  the  brook  or  the  woods.  This  was 
not  because  the  dissipation  of  the  previous  night  had  made 
them  overweary,  or  too  heavy  anti  late  a supper  had  in- 
duced headaches,  or  the  party  itself  had  to  be  talked  over. 
Each  of  these  reasons  might  have  kept  a boy  or  two  at 
home,  but  the  real  cause  that  prevented  the  majority  go- 
ing about  their  usual  diversions  was  fear  of  meeting  the 
escaped  counterfeiter.  Where  the  information  came  f rom 
no  one  thought  to  inquire,  but  the  report  was  circulated 
among  the  boys  quite  early  in 

the  morning  that  the  criminal  * 

was  armed  with  two  heavy  re- 
volvers that  some  secret  con- 
federate had  passed  through  J .. 

the  window  to  him,  and  that  | f~ 

he  would  on  no  account  allow 

himself  to  be  captured  alive.  ^ 

This  story  justified  the  stout-  j 
cat -hearted  boy,  even  if  he  own-  | • ^ 

ed  a rifle,  in  preferring  to  keep  i ^ 

away  from  any  and  all  places  r tL 
in  which  such  a person  might  j ; xlA 
hide,  but  the  story  seemed  aft-  I JL  ISM  J 
erward  to  have  been  only  half  i * " '''<&&£ 

told,  for  as  it  {lasstd  through  , ,/  ; * 1 y'V&jffiF';" 

Napoleon  Nott’s  lips  a bowie-  j 
knife,  a sword-cane,  a bottle  of  / -r 

poison,  and  a long  piece  of  a ^ 

prison  chain  were  neatly  added 

to  the  bad  man's  armament,  so  - • VtaT 

no  boy  felt  ashamed  to  confess  fVp 

to  any  other  boy  that  he  really  j 

was  afraid  to  venture  beyond  ' rT^wwrl 

the  edge  of  the  town.  i j f/pjik  ^ 

“You  can  never  tell  where  1 G -1 

such  fellows  may  hide,*’  said  j / 

Sam  Ward  well  to  several  boys  /.  , / , * I 

who  had  gathered  at  the  school  y 

wood-pile,  which  was  a general  ; — jl 

rendezvous  for  Imvs  who  lmd 

nothing  in  particular  to  do.  j 

“I’ve  road  in  the  police  re-  j 

ports  in  the  New  York  paper 

that  father  takes  of  policemen  " -*N  . 1 «Hu  1 

finding  thieves  and  murderers  V\?!  / 

and  otlier  bad  men  in  the  queer-  I , ! 

est  kind  of  places.  They're  very  | . [mb/ 

fond  of  hiding  in  stables.” 

“Then  I know  one  thing,”  • 'JKjIhI 

said  Ned  Johnston,  promptly — [ ' 

“our  hens  may  steal  nests  all 

over  the  hay-loft,  and  hatch  all  I ' JR Wm  - ' 

the  late  chickens  they  want  to,  • 

to  die  as  soon  as  the  frost  comes,  * 

but  I won’t  go  inside  of  our  barn 

again  until  that  man  is  found.” 

“And  I’ll  stay  out  of  our  sta- 
ble,” said  Bert  Sharp,  “though 
it  is  fun  to  go  in  there  some-  1 ' *1% 

times,  when  a fellow  hasn't  any- 
thing else  to  do,  and  tickle  the  ^ . ■ ■ — 

horse’s  flauks  to  see  him  kick.” 
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go  out  into  the  garden  to  gather  tomatoes  or  pull  corn  for 
mother.” 

“Perhaps  he’s  behind  that  very  fence,”  suggested  Na- 
poleon Nott.  “ 1 had  a book  that  told  about  a Frenchman 
that  laid  so  close  against  a fence  that  the  police  walked 
right  past  him  without  seeing  him,  and  then  he  got  up 
and  killed  them,  and  buried  them,  and — ” 

“Keep  the  rest  for  to-morrow,  Netty.”  suggested  Can- 
ning Forties;  “ but  put  plenty  of  salt  on.  so  it  won't  spoil. 
We’ve  got  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  swallow  to-day.” 

“I  wonder  why  Paul  don’t  come  out?”  said  Will  Palmer. 
“He  isn’t  at  home,”  said  Benny;  “and  Mr.  Morton  is 
very  much  worried  aliout  him,  too;  but  I told  him  that  he 
needn't  bo  afraid;  that  Paul  could  take  care  of  himself 
even  in  a fight  with  a counterfeiter.” 

“ Good  for  you,  Benny !”  exclaimed  Will  Palmer.  “ If 
Paul  only  had  his  rifle  with  him.  I’d  liaek  him  against  the 
worst  character  in  the  world.  But  say,  boys,  while  we’re 
lounging  about  here  the  fellow  may  have  been  captured 
and  brought  back  to  jail.  Let’s  go  up  and  see.” 

All  that  could  be  learned,  when  the  jail  was  reached, 
was  that  the  Sheriff  had  sworn  in  ten  special  deputies, 
and  these?,  with  the  Sheriff  himself,  were  scouring  the 
town  and  the  adjacent  country.  The  Sheriff  had  wanted 
to  make  a deputy  of  Mr.  Morton,  for  men  who  were  sure 
they  could  recognize  the  prisoner  at  sight  were  very 
scarce;  but  the  teacher  had  excused  himself  by  saying 
he  was  not  yet  legally  a citizen  of  Laketon.  Mr.  Warti- 
well  said  to  two  or  three  gentlemen  that  this  was  undoubt- 
edly a mere  trick  to  cover  the  teacher’s  foolish  tenderness 
toward  the  prisoner  whom  he  had  visited  so  often,  aud 
some  of  the  gentlemen  said  that  they  shouldn't  wonder  if 
Mr.  Wart! well  was  right. 

When  dinner-time  came  an  unforeseen  trouble  occurred 
to  the  boys:  they  could  not  go  in  a crowd  to  dinner,  un- 
less some  boy  felt  like  inviting  the  crowd  to  take  dinner 
with  him,  and  no  boy  felt  justified  in  doing  that  unless  he 
first  asked  his  mother  whether  she  had  enough  for  so 
many;  so  the  party  divided,  each  boy  retaining  his  trusty 
stick,  and  going  with  beating  heart  past  every  fence  and 
wood-pile  behind  which  he  could  not.  see. 

Benuy  Mallow  had  just  reached  home,  with  his  heart 
away  up  in  the  top  of  his  throat,  ami  stuck  there  so  tight 
that  he  was  sure  he  could  not  swallow  a mouthful,  no 
matter  how  nice  the  dinner  might  be,  when  he  saw, 
crossing  his  street,  and  at  least  a quarter  of  a mile  away, 
three  jieople,  one  of  whom  he  was  sure  must  be  Paul. 
He  shaded  his  eyes,  looked  intently  for  an  instant,  and 
then  became  so  certain  that  it  was  Paul,  whom  he  felt 
himself  simply  dying  to  see,  that  he  forgot  his  heart  and 
his  dinner,  ami  even  the  danger  that  might  lurk  in  any 
one  of  a dozen  places  by  the  way;  he  even  dropped  his 
stick  as  he  sped  away  as  fast  as  lie  could  run.  By  the 
time  he  reached  the  place  at  which  he  had  seen  the  men 
the  party  was  two  squares  farther  to  the  left,  and  Benny 
was  [muting  terribly;  but  as  he  now  saw  that  it  was  in- 
deed Paul  whom  he  had  seen,  he  continued  to  run. 

After  gainingconsiderably  on  the  trio,  however,  Benny 
suddenly  stopped,  for  he  noticed  that  one  of  the  three 
carried  a pistol.  What  could  it  mean  t Could  it  be  ? 
— why,  yes,  certainly;  the  man  was  one  of  the  deputy- 
sheriffs,  and  the  man  lieside  whom  Paul  was  walking — 
holding  by  one  arm,  in  fact,  os  if  he  were  dragging  him 
along — must  lie  the  prisoner. 

Benny  was  no  longer  afraid.  Paul,  he  was  sure,  could 
protect  him  against  at  least  six  desperate  criminals  if  ne- 
cessary, even  without  the  help  of  a deputy  sheriff  with  a 
pistol.  “ Mister,”  gasped  Benny,  as  he  overtook  the  offi- 
cer, who  walked  a little  in  the  rear  of  the  others,  “did — 
Paul— oh,  my!— did  Paul — catch  the— the  prisoner ?” 
“No,  Benny,  no,”  exclaimed  Paul,  who  had  looked 
backward  on  hearing  Benny’s  voice;  “I  hadn't  anything 
to  do  with  catching  him.” 


“ Ho  would  have  done  it,  though ; I’ll  bet  a hundred  to 
one  he  would.”  said  the  deputy,  “if  he  had  met  him  before 
I did.  I don’t  believe  that  boy  knows  what  it  is  to  be 
afraid.” 

“ Of  course  he  doesn’t,”  said  Benny,  proudly. 

“ Benny,"  said  Paul,  “come  around  here  by  me;  don’t 
be  afraid.” 

Benny  obeyed,  though  rather  fearfully,  for  the  prisoner, 
with  his  face  rather  dirty,  and  bleeding  besides,  was  not  an 
assuring  object  to  lie  so  close  to. 

“Benny,”  said  Paul,  “don't  you  go  to  telling  the  boys 
that  I had  any  share  in  catching— in  catching  this  man. 
You  know  how  such  stories  get  about  if  there’s  the  slight- 
est excuse  for  them.” 

“I  won't,”  said  Benny;  “but  I can  tell  that  you  helped 
bring  him  in,  can’t  I i because  you’re  doing  it,  you  know.” 

“ Don’t  say  that  either,”  Paul  replied.  “ I'm  not  help- 
ing at  all — not  to  bring  him  in,  that  is.  The  man  is  very 
tired ; lie's  been  in  the  woods  all  night,  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  he’s  had  no  breakfast  ; he  is  weak,  and  I’m  helping 
him,  not  the  Sheriff.  Don’t  you  see  how  the  poor  fellow 
leans  against  me  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Benny.  Then  he  dropped  his  voice  to  a 
whisper  and  said,  “ Would  you  mind  telling  him  that  I’m 
sorry  for  him  too,  even  if  he  did — ” 

“Tell  him  yourself,”  said  Paul,  quickly.  “ And  go  on 
the  other  side  of  him  and  give  him  a lift.” 

Benny  obeyed  the  last  half  of  Paul's  instructions,  hut 
the  strangeness  of  his  position  made  him  entirely  forget 
the  first  jiart.  and  he  was  wicked  enough  to  wish  that,  as 
they  reached  the  more  thickly  settled  |»art  of  the  town, 
people  who  saw  them  might  think,  if  only  for  an  hour  or 
two,  that  he  and  Paul,  two  boys,  bad  caught  the  dreadful 
counterfeiter.  And  his  wish  was  gratified  oven  more 
tlian  he  had  dared  to  hope,  for  suddenly  they  came  face  to 
face  with  Ned  Johnston,  who  gave  them  just  one  wouder- 
ing  look,  and  then  flew  aliout  town  and  told  every  boy 
that  the  prisoner  had  been  caught,  and  that  Paul  and  Ben- 
ny did  it. 

Arrived  at  the  jail,  the  deputy  pointed  with  his  pistol  to 
the  still  open  door. 

“One  moment,  please,”  said  the  prisoner.  “Boys.  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Will  you  shake  hands  ?” 

He  put  out  his  hand  toward  Benny  as  he  spoke,  and 
Benny  took  it;  then  he  gave  a hand  to  Paul,  and  Paul 
looked  him  straight  in  the  face  so  long  that  Benny  was 
sure  he  was  going  to  make  certain  of  the  man’s  looks  in 
case  he  ever  broke  loose  again  and  had  to  lie  followed. 
Then  the  man  went  into  his  cell,  and  Paul  stood  by  until 
he  saw  the  three  great  holts  securely  shot,  after  which  he 
and  Benny  went  together  toward  their  homes. 

[to  bk  cojcmrKn.] 

THE  CHILDREN’S  PRAYER. 

Om  Father,  from  the  heaven’*  bright  dome 
Look  down  ou  us  this  day; 

Hallowed  Thy  name,  Thy  kingdom  come, 

Thy  will  be  done  alway. 

Give  ua  this  day  our  daily  bread, 

Forgive,  aa  we  forgive, 

And  let  our  hearts  Ik?  also  fed, 

That  wo  in  Thee  may  live. 

Into  temptation  load  us  not ; 

Deliver  ns  from  ill; 

May  life’s  hard  trials  be  forgot. 

Or  borne  ns  Thou  dost,  will! 

O lend  ns  of  Thy  strength  to  bear 
The  burden*  Thou  do*t  send. 

That  we  break  not  beneath  the  care, 

Enduring  to  the  end! 

For  Thine  the  kingdom  is,  aud  Thine 
The  glory  and  the  power; 

While  day  by  day  onr  lives  decline, 

To  meet  the  mortal  hoar. 
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THE  ROVERINGS  AND  THE  PARADE. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITE,  JUS. 

I^HE  family  had  just  moved  into  apartments  on  the  Ave- 
nue; that  is,  they  had  one  room  in  Mrs.  Smil ley's  tall 
and  narrow  boarding-house,  the  window  of  which  looked 
out  on  the  most  fashionable  street  in  the  city.  The  two 
Eds  slept  in  a trundle-bed  that  in  the  daytime  could  be 
pushed  out  of  sight  underneath  the  big  bedstead.  So  ev- 
erything was  very  neat  and  compact. 

It  was  the  year  of  a Presidential  election,  and  one  morn- 
ing at  breakfast  Mr.  Rovering  looked  up  from  his  paper  to  1 
remark.  “My  dear,  I see  there’s  to  be  a torcli-light  pro-  j 
cession  to-night,  and — ” 

“Oh  my!  what  fun!*’ cried  Edward,  dropping  his  fork  I 
into  his  coffee-cup,  and  stirring  vigorously  in  his  excite- 
ment. “It  ’ll  go  past  here." 

Edgar  too  was  preparing  to  exclaim  joyously  as  soon 
as  he  should  become  rid  of  the  potato  he  had  in  his  mouth, 
when  Mr.  Rovering  suddenly  made  a severe  gesture  of  , 
disapproval,  and  said.  “No,  no,  my  son,  we  must  not  look  J 
at  it;  it  is  in  honor  of  the  other  party.” 

Thus  that  point  was  settled,  and  the  two  Eds  tried  hard  j 
all  day  to  forget  there  was  going  to  be  a parade  in  the  j 
evening,  and  to  console  themselves  with  the  promise  that 
they  should  be  taken  to  a country  circus  some  time  next  I 
summer. 

Mrs.  Rovering  entirely  approved  of  her  husband's  hon- 
orable resolve,  ami  that  night  saw  that  the  blinds  were 
closely  drawn,  and  the  trundle-bed  pulled  out  promptly  at 
nine  o'clock. 

The  Eds,  in  spite  of  their  circusy  anticipations,  wore 
rather  long  faces  as  they  prepared  to  retire,  and  both  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Rovering,  in  their  parental  kindness  of  heart, 
felt  glad  as  they  reflected  that  the  uproar  of  the  procession 
would  probably  be  made  at  bo  late  an  hour  as  not  to  : 
awaken  their  obedient  darlings. 

The  foml  father,  indeed,  even  went  so  far  as  to  add  to  ; 
the  already  tempting  next  summer's  programme  the  I 
premise  of  purchasing  live  cents'  worth  of  pea-nuts  before 
the  show  began. 

Under  this  soothing  treatment  the  two  Eds  presently  1 
dropped  off  to  sleep  in  the  most  obliging  fashion  possible, 
and  their  ciders  were  congratulating  one  another  on  the 
dark  spot  their  window  would  make  in  the  general  illu- 
mination, when  there  came  a knock  on  the  door,  and  call- 
ers for  Mrs.  Rovering  were  announced. 

The  horrified  lady  gave  one  glance  at  the  canl.  which 
read  “Hon.  Fielding  Rollup,"  and  another  at  the  trun- 
dle-bed, and  then  she  and  Mr.  Rovering  bent  down  and 
shoved  the  latter  out  of  sight,  with  the  Eds  still  sleeping  j 
peacefully  within  it. 

The  next  instant  the  visitors  were  ushered  in,  consisting 
of  the  whole  Rollup  family,  father,  mother,  and  five  chii-  | 
dren,  and  as  the  latter  at  once  made  for  the  window,  it 
speedily  transpired  what  they  had  all  come  for — to  see  the 
parade ! 

Mr.  Rovering  grew  quite  pale  as  this  conviction  was 
forced  upon  him,  for  the  Rollups  were  large  purchasers  of 
Rovering  & Co.'s  fire- works  every  July,  so  it  would  never 
do  to  offend  them.  And  yet  how  could  Mr.  Rovering  be 
so  disloyal  to  his  own  party  as  to  have  his  window  not 
only  thrown  wide  open,  but  full  of  enthusiastic  spectators 
of  the  other  party’s  procession  ? 

In  the  midst  of  these  dismal  reflections  there  was  an- 
other knock  at  the  door,  and  the  Boxes  “just  dropped  in," 
as  they  expressed  it. 

Fortunately  there  were  only  three  of  them;  but  Master 
Freddie  Box  proved  to  Ik*  a whole  family  in  himself,  for 
while  the  rest  of  the  party — eleven  in  all,  including  Mr.  I 
and  Mrs.  Rovering — kept  edging  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  1 
window,  he  occupied  himself  in  exploring  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  room  in  search  of  fire-crackers.  He  peered 

/ 


into  the  vases  on  the  mantel-piece,  crawled  under  the 
sofas,  looked  behind  the  fire-screen,  and  tilted  everything 
movable  in  the  apartment. 

Meanwhile  the  hands  of  the  clock  had  crept  around  to 
nearly  ten,  the  street  below  swarmed  with  surging  crowds, 
and  every  time  a shout  arose  the  seven  Rollups  and  the 
two  Boxes  all  tried  to  put.  their  heads  out  of  the  window 
at  once,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rovering  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  a fine  view  of  the  latest  style  in  back 
hair. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  false  alarms  that  a cry  from 
young  Master  Box  attracted  the  general  attention  within- 
doors. 

“Robbers!  thieves!  murder!"  he  shrieked,  withdrawing 
bis  hand  from  under  the  bed,  from  whence  there  now  be- 
gan to  issue  the  most  dismal  succession  of  howls. 

“The  Eds!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rovering. 

“The  trundle-bed!"  moaned  liis  wife,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment the  parade  began  to  appear. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Eds  had  been  released  from  their 
odd  prison-house,  and  were  staring  about  them  with  won- 
dering eyes. 

“Is  it  the  circus?”  queried  Edgar,  seeing  the  crowd  in 
the  room  and  hearing  the  music  in  the  street. 

“ Where  are  the  pea-nuts?"  demanded  liis  brother;  but 
as  at  that  instant  Mrs.  Rovering  recovered,  and  bethought 
herself  that  her  sons  were  still  in  their  night-clothes, 
they  were  hurried  behind  the  screen  to  be  dressed. 

It  appeared  on  examination  that  the  only  reason  the 
two  Eds  had  not  been  smothered  outright  was  that  the 
mattress  in  the  trundle  was  a very  thin  one,  having,  in 
fact,  been  expressly  manufactured  for  a boarding-house, 
and  thus  there  was  room  for  enough  air  to  come  in  over 
the  sides  to  keep  breath  in  the  boys*  bodies  until  Freddie 
Box  woke  them  up. 

But  now  everybody's  attention  was  turned  to  the  street 
again,  for  torches  were  waving  wildly,  boys  shouting, 
men  cheering,  and  the  crowd  pushing  in  a way  that  ev- 
erybody loves  to  watch. 

The  young  Rollups,  who  were  not  particularly  little 
if  they  were  young,  hung  half  out  of  the  window  in 
solid  double  layers;  then  behind  them,  and  clutching 
their  sacks  and  jackets  to  prevent  accidents,  were  the 
Honorable  and  his  wife;  next  stood  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Box, 
each  very  short,  trying  to  see  over  the  shoulders  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rollup,  who  were  both  very  tall;  and  in  the 
rear  of  them  tip-toed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rovering,  who  had  by 
this  time  overcome  their  political  scruples,  and  were  now 
trying  by  every  possible  means  to  obtain  a glimpse  of  the 
reflection  from  a lantern  or  to  spell  out  a word  now  and 
then  on  a banner,  which  by  dint  of  dodging  to  look  under 
this  one's  elbow,  over  that  one’s  bead,  and  around  anoth- 
er's arm,  they  sometimes  succeeded  in  doing. 

As  for  Freddie  Box  and  the  two  Eds,  they  would  never 
have  known  whether  it  was  men  or  kangaroos  that  were 
parading  if  a brilliant  idea  had  not  suddenly  presented  it- 
self to  the  ever-active  brain  of  Master  Fred.  This  he 
made  haste  to  confide  to  his  young  hosts,  whereupon  they 
nil  three  hurried  off  down  stairs,  and  presently  came  stag- 
gering back  with  a tall  step-ladder,  which  they  proceeded 
to  set  up  behind  the  crowd  at  the  window  in  stealthy  tri- 
umph. Then  they  quickly  scrambled  to  the  top,  where 
they  had  such  a magnificent  view  of  everything  that  Box 
junior  could  not  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  a crow  of 
delight. 

At  the  same  instant'  there  was  a louder  shout  than 
usual  in  the  street  below,  and  Mrs.  Box,  in  her  absorbing 
curiosity  to  know  what  was  going  on,  turned  to  see  if 
there  was  anything  upon  which  she  could  stand,  when 
her  eye  fell  on  the  step-ladder.  And  then,  as  another 
round  of  applause  was  given  by  the  throng,  she  mounted 
to  the  step  below  the  Eds  in  a flash. 

“Hip,  hip,  hurrah t zip,  bong,  boom!”  went  the  pro-  * 
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cession  until  nearly 
midnight,  and  the 
group  at  the  Rover- 
ings’  window  look* 
ed  and  cheered  and 
screamed  and  waved 
their  handkerchiefs 
until  the  last  torch 
zigzagged «out  of  sight. 

Then  they  all  turned 
away.  a»d  discovered 
Mrs.  Box  on  the  step- 
ladder. 

“Come,  my  dear,” 
said  herhusband.  when 
he  had  overcome  his 
astonishment,  “ it’s 
time  we  were  going;” 
hut  no  sooner  lmd  Mrs. 

Box  made  a movement 
to  descend  than  the 
step-ladder  creaked  so 
terribly  that  she  de- 
clared it  would  fall  if 
she  did  not  remain  i»er- 
fectly  quiet. 

Mr.  Box  hegged  and 
entreated  her  to  come 
down,  but  she  obsti- 
nately refused  to  move 
hand  or  foot  lest  she 
should  precipitate  her 
boy  to  the  floor. 

“ I care  not  for  my- 
self,” she  affirmed, 

“ bnt  for  him — and 
them,"  indicating  the 
two  Eds. 

" Let  Freddie  creep 
around  you  and  come 
down  first,"  finally 
suggested  Mr.  Box, 
looking  quite  wild 
with  despair  and  sleep- 
iness ; but  this  too 
prored  of  jio  avail. 

What  was  to  -be 
doae  ? Here  it  was 
past  midnight,  the 
house  was  being  lock- 
ed lip,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Rovering  were  yawn- 
ing, and  the  trundle- 
bed  waited  to  be  filled. 

Still  the  fact  re- 
mained that  the  step- 
ladder  hud  .creaked, 
and  Mrs.  Box  vowed 
she  would  remain 
where  she  was  until 
broad  noon  before  she 
would  bringdown  her 
son  and  her  friends’ 
sons  with  violence  to 
the  floor. 

4 * Look ! h>ok,  some- 
body!" cried  Freddie. 

“ I guess  another 
p’rade’s  coming.  ” 

That  was  sufficient.  Mrs.  Box  went  down  the  ladder  even 
quicker  than  she  had  gone  up.  rushed  to  the  window,  and  stared 
up  and  down  the  street.  Taking  ad  vantage  of  the  opportunity, 
Freddie,  hustling  the  two  Eds  in  front  of  him,  descended  to  the 
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floor  with  such  speed  that  just  as  the  three  were  clear  of  it  the 
step-ladder  tottered  and  fell  with  a crash. 

Master  Fred’*  drums  turning  out  to  belong  to  a section  <vf 
the  paraders  moving  homeward  through  the  next  avenue.  th« 
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HOW  “ QPTET  QUENTIN" 
WON  THE  VICTORIA 
CROSS. 


14  CIO 
k>  to 


CTORIA  (’ROSS. 

0X€S  speedily  hurried  off  in  that  direction,  leaving  the  Rover- 
to  settle  for  the  broken  step-ladder  and  give  their  landlady 
otice  that  they  had  decided  to  move  into  back  rooms  on  a side 
net 


you  want  me 
1 to  tell  you  some- 
tliing  about  the  Vic- 
toria Cross,  eh  I”  said 
Private  Jack  Phillips, 

of  the th  Lancers. 

as  lie  sat  over  his  bread 
and  cheese  outside  the 
door  of  the  “First  and 
Last,"  amid  a circle  of 
open-mouthed  listen- 
ers. “Well,  I can  just 
do  that;  for  although 
I never  got  it  myself 
(worse  luck !),  I’ve  got 
a friend  who  did,  only 
the  other  day;  and  he 
wasn’t  a soldier,  nei- 
ther, but  only  a sort  o’ 
clerk.  Think  o’  that, 
now ! 

‘ ‘ There’s  a many 
different  kinds  of 
crosses,  but  I can  only 
call  to  mind  three  or 
four  just  this  minute. 
First  and  foremost,, 
there’s  our  own  Vic- 
toria, made  o’  gun- 
metal  (the  guns  taken 
in  the  Crimea,  you 
know).  There’s  a V 
to  support  the  cross, 
which  hangs  from  a 
clasp  with  two  laurel 
branches  on  it ; and 
upon  the  cross  there’s 
the  English  lion  and 
crown,  with  ‘ For  Val- 
or’ underneath,  ’cause 
it’s  only  given  for  some 
special  feat  o’  bravery 
in  presence  of  the  ene- 
my. The  ribbon’s  ml 
for  the  army,  and  blue 
for  the  navy  ; and 
there’s  a j>ension  of 
ten  pounds"  (fifty 
dollars)  “goes  along 
with  it. 

“Then  there’s  the- 
Iron  Cross  of  Ger- 
many, given  for  brav- 
ery in  action,  same  as 
our  own  Victoria.  Mr. 
Archibald  Forbes,  the- 
great  war  correspond- 
ent that  you’ve  alA 
heerd  of,  got  it  in  thcr 
war  of  1870  for  bring- 
in’  in  a wounded  Ger- 
man under  fire.  Then 
there’s  the  French 
Cross  o’  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  started  by  old 
Napoleon  Bonaparty  when  ho  was  a-fightin'  against  us ; but 
that’s  given  to  painters,  and  writers,  and  inventors,  and  all 
sorts  o’  fellows  besides  soldiers.  They  say  old  Nap  used  some- 
times to  give  the  cross  off  his  own  breast  to  any  man  that  he 
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saw  do  anything:  werry  good;  and  the  man  that  got  it  was 
fit  to  jump  out  of  his  skin  for  joy. 

“Then  there’s  the  Rooshian  Cross  of  St.  George,  the 
biggest  of  all  their  orders,  which  is  more  to  any  Rooshian 
soldier  than  if  he’d  been  made  a General.  I’vo  lieerd  tell 
of  some  battle  where  one  o*  them  Rooshian  Marshals,  see- 
ing his  ntou  giving  way,  pulled  a lot  o’  these  Georges  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  shied  ’em  right  in  among  the  enemy,  ; 
callin'  out,  ‘ I .ads,  who’s  for  the  Cross  of  St.  George  ?’  The  j 
minute  his  men  saw  that,  for’anl  they  all  went  like  mad, 
and  swept  the  enemy  all  to  nowhere.  Pretty  ’cute  of  the  ! 
old  chap,  wasn’t  it  i We  found  one  of  ’em  on  the  body  of  , 
a Rooshian  officer  that  was  killed  at  Balaklava;  but  none  j 
of  us  liked  to  take  it.  'cause  we  thought  that  as  he’d  never  | 
have  parted  with  it  living,  he  ought  to  keep  it  dead;  and 
so  we  just  buried  it  with  him.  ’Twas  a cross  with  all  four  j 
sides  equal,  and  the  figure  o’  St.  George  and  the  Dragon 
in  gold  on  a white  ground,  and  very  pretty  it  looked. 

“ But  I was  a-going  to  tell  you  about  that  man  who  got 
the  Victoria  Cross  without  bein'  a soldier.  You  see,  just 
before  the  Mutiny,  a lot  of  us  were  quartered  at  a little 
place  on  the  Upper  Ganges  called  Huttee-Bagh.  The 
chief  of  the  station  ( who’s  like  what  a district  magistrate 
’ud  be  in  England)  had  a young  fellow'  for  under-secre- 
tary whose  father  bad  run  through  all  his  property,  and 
died  without  leavin’  enough  to  bury  him ; so  the  lad  had 
to  come  out  to  India  and  wrork  for  a livin’. 

“Quentin  Masterton  his  name  was;  it’s  one  I won't  for- 
get in  a hurry,  nor  my  comrades  neither.  Some  of  our 
officers  used  to  call  him  Quentin  Durward,  after  that  fel- 
ler in  Sir  Walter  Scott;  but  the  most  of  ’em  called  him 
‘ Quiet  Quentin,’  'cause  he  was  always  so  quiet  and  gentle  ‘ 
that  he  seemed  to  have  nothin’  in  him  at  all.  But  hadn’t  i 
he,  just  ? Wait  a bit. 

“Well,  the  Mutiny  brake  out,  and  one  morning,  first  , 
thing  wo  knew,  the  whole  place  was  full  of  sepoys,  yellin' 
and  firin’  like  so  many  madmen.  Most  of  our  men  were 
killed  before  they  knew’  what  hurt  ’em,  and  the  rest  of  I 
us  fought  our  way  down  to  the  river,  with  the  ladies  in  ; 
the  centre,  and  got  on  board  one  o’  them  big  rice  boats 
that  they  have  out  there.  But  before  half  of  us  were 
alxmrd,  a fresh  lot  o'  the  villains  came  howling  down  upon 
us,  and  we  had  to  turn  to  and  fight  ’em  again. 

11  Then  you  should  have  seen  ‘ Quiet  Quentin’! — he  did 
the  work  of  five  men  all  to  himself.  When  our  two  of- 
ficers were  killed,  he  led  us  on,  and  gave  the  black  rogues 
sicli  a dose  that  they  fairly  turned  tail  and  ran.  Before 
they  could  rally  again  wre  were  all  in  the  boat;  but  sbe 
wouldn’t  budge,  and  then  we  found  she  wras  hard  and  fast 
to  a roj>e  under  the  water. 

“ Quick  as  lightning  Quentin  Masterton  jumps  over- 
board, cuts  the  rope,  and  shoves  the  boat  away  from  him , 
right  out  into  the  stream,  just  as  another  gang  of  the  ras- 
cals came  pouring  down  upon  him.  There  was  a crackle 
of  musketry  along  the  bank,  and  down  went  poor  Quen- 
tin. We  saw  his  head  rise  once,  and  then,  bang!  there 
came  another  volley,  and  down  he  went  for  good. 

“ That  was  a sore  sight  for  us  all,  I tell  ye.  Some  of 
the  ladies  cried  outright,  and  we  men  felt  the  biggestcow-  ! 
ards  that  ever  was  for  lettin’  him  do  it.  But  we  soon  had  i 
something  else  to  think  about,  for  all  that  night  and  all  ' 
the  next  day  we  were  drifting  along,  with  nothing  to  eat.  j 
seeing  the  smoke  of  the  burning  villages  all  round  us,  and 
expecting  to  be  attacked  every  minute. 

“At  last,  by  God’s  mercy,  we  fell  in  with  a British  de- 
tachment, which  brought  us  safe  across  country  to  Gen- 
eral S ’s  division  ; and  when  we  got  there,  whom  should 

we  see,  all  alive  and  jolly,  but  ‘Quiet  Quentin’  f 

“Sich  a hurrah  as  we  gave  then  you  never  been!  in  ' 
your  life;  and  we  crowded  about  him,  and  nearly  pulled 
him  to  bits,  tellin’  him  that  we’d  all  thought  him  dead. 

“ ‘Not  a bit,’  says  he,  laughing;  ‘there’s  plenty  of  lift- 
in  me  yet.  You  see.  I dived  as  they  fired  at  me,  and  then  ! 


let  my  cap  float  up  to  the  top.  keeping  myself  well  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bushes;  and  while  they  were  peppering  the 
cap  I got  off.’ 

“Just  then  the  old  Genera!  (who’d  been  listening  with 
his  eyes  wide  open)  asked  what  all  this  meaut;  and  when 
we  told  him  he  faces  round  on  Masterton  and  says,  quite 
angry  like,  * Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  all  this  before  ?’ 

“ 4 How  could  I V says  Masterton ; ' ’twould  be  blowing 
my  own  trumpet.’ 

“ ‘Well,’  says  the  General,  ‘I’ll  blow  it  for  you,  and 
pretty  loud.  too.  You  shall  have  the  Victoria  Cross  for 

this,  my  boy,  as  sure  as  my  name’s  Richard  S .’ 

“And  so  he  did  have  it,  sure  enough;  and  if  you  can 
find  me  any  man  that  deserves  it  better,  why,  I’ll  be  werry 
glad  to  see  him,  that’s  all.” 
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THE  BOY-GENERAL 

BY  KDWAKD  CAHY. 

Chapter  III. 

ITT’E  have  now  reached  the  fourth  year  of  the  Revolu- 
T ? tion.  The  British  were  getting  ready  to  leave 
Philadelphia.  Should  the  Americans  allow  them  to 
march  across  New  Jersey  unharmed,  or  should  they  be 
followed,  and,  if  possible,  be  beaten  ? Lafayette  strongly 
urged  that  they  should  be  closely  chased,  and  that,  if  any 
chance  offered,  a battle  should  be  fought.  General  Lee, 
a very  able  man,  who  was  next  to  Washington  in  rank, 
opposed  this  idea.  Washington  sided  with  Lafayette,  and 
sent  him,  with  a strong  body  of  men,  to  follow  the  Brit- 
ish, and  take  the  first  opportunity  to  give  them  battle. 
Then  Lee  changed  his  mind,  and  wanted  the  command 
which  the  young  Frenchman  possessed.  “My  fortune 
and  my  honor  depend  upon  it,”  he  said,  and  the  generous 
Lafayette  gave  up  the  command. 

Lee  managed  badly.  He  retreated  when  he  should  have 
attacked,  and  ordered  Lafayette  to  give  way  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  enemy  was  about  to  yield.  Lafayette,  an- 
gry and  disgusted,  sent  word  to  General  Washington  that 
he  was  needed  on  the  field.  Washington  galloped  forward, 
took  the  command  from  Lee,  reformed  the  troops,  and 
won,  after  a hard  day,  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  From 
dawn  till  midnight  Lafayette  was  in  the  saddle,  now  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  now  attending  by  Washington’s 
side,  and  when  the  battle  was  over,  the  two  lay  down  un- 
der the  same  blanket,  beneath  the  summer  stars,  and 
talked  of  the  morrow.  When  the  morrow  came  the  Brit- 
ish had  stolen  away,  and  all  the  comfort  that  Washing- 
ton and  Lafayette  had  was  that  though— through  no  fault 
of  theirs — they  had  not  stopped  the  enemy,  they  had  res- 
cued the  American  army  from  the  jaws  of  defeat. 

Then  they  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  French  fleet, 
which  was  on  its  way  to  the  United  States.  Great  hopes 
were  felt  that  this,  with  the  American  army,  could  cap- 
ture the  British  in  New  York.  The  Count  d’Estaing.  a 
brave  and  faithful  man,  was  in  command  of  the  French. 
He  was  very  much  attached  to  Lafayette,  and  had  a fa- 
ther’s love  and  a soldiers  admiration  for  the  boy  hero. 
He  took  greatly  to  the  project  of  capturing  New  York; 
but  the  water  was  not  deep  enough  at  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  to  let  his  vessels  enter.  So  it  was  concluded 
to  undertake  the  capture  of  Newport,  on  Rhode  Island, 
where  the  British  had  a strong  garrison.  Lafayette  was 
sent  forward  with  an  advance  guard  to  aid  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  after  a rapid  march  of  240  miles  reached  the 
]K>int  of  meeting.  Then  commenced  one  of  the  most  an- 
noying and  unpleasant  chapters  of  Lafayette's  experience 
in  America.  The  French  fleet  sailed  out  of  Newport  to 
attack  ati  English  fleet  which  had  just  arrived.  In  the 
midst  of  the  fight,  when  victory  seemed  sure,  a heavy 
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storm  arose,  scattered  the  French  fleet,  tore  away  masts  i 
and  rudders,  and  left  most  of  the  vessels  helpless.  The 
Count  d’Estaing  was  deeply  chagrined,  and  was  compelled 
to  go  to  Boston  for  repairs  to  his  fleet.  Many  of  the  j 
American  officers  were  angry  at  this.  General  Sullivan, 
in  u general  order,  accused  the  French  of  having  '‘aban- 
doned'' their  allies.  A protest  against  the  course  of  Count 
d'Estaing  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  American  offi- 
cers. Lafayette  was  indignant  He  would  not  of  course, 
sign  the  protest.  He  declared  to  General  Sullivan  that 
the  slur  c;»st  on  the  Count  d’Estaing  was  a personal  in- 
sult, and  demanded  an  apology  for  it.  This  he  obtained. 
Then  lie  started  for  Boston,  to  try  to  prevent  any  ill-feeling  | 
there  toward  his  countrymen.  His  letters  to  Washington 
at  this  time  are  very  long,  and  full  of  grief  and  shame 
that  his  countrymen  should  have  been  so  misunderstood.  I 
His  feelings  were  expressed  in  tho  queerest  of  English, 
but  they  were  very  sincere.  Happily,  Washington  shared 
them.  Everything  was  done  to  keep  the  peace  between 
the  allies,  and  finally  with  success.  While  he  was  in 
Boston  Lafayette  heard  that  a battle  was  likely  to  take 
place  at  Newport,  where  the  Americans  had  landed  on  the 
north  end  of  the  island,  and  were  attacked  by  the  British.  1 
Ij&fayette  mounted  his  horse,  and  after  riding  eighty 
miles  in  less  than  eight  hours,  reached  the  field  in  time  to 
take  an  honorable  part  in  tho  retreat  which  had  become 
necessary.  All  further  operations  with  the  fleet  appear-  1 
ing  unlikely,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  back  to  France 
for  a while  to  join  the  French  army,  and  fight  in  the  war 
which  seemed  about  to  take  place  on  English  soil. 

A curious  incident  detained  him.  I)uriiig  the  year 
1778  Commissioners  had  come  over  from  England  to  offer 
terms  of  peace  to  Congress.  But  no  terms  short  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  United  States  would  bo  accepted.  Lord 
Carlisle  was  the  chief  of  the  Commissioners.  In  one  of 
liis  letters  he  warned  the  Americans  not  to  trust  the 
French,  ‘‘whose  perfidy  was  too  well  known  to  need  fur- 
ther proof.”  Lafayette's  fiery  blood  boiled  at  this  insult 
to  his  nation.  He  straightway  challenged  Lord  Carlisle 
to  a duel.  “ I demand  of  you,”  he  wrote,  “an  apology  as 
public  as  was  the  insult.  I hope  to  mid  to  the  glorious  j 
privilege  of  being  a Frenchman  that  of  proving  to  one  of  j 
your  nation  that  mine  can  not  be  attacked  with  impunity.” 

It  was  a foolish  thing,  this  challenge.  Lord  Carlisle  I 
very  properly  replied  that  lie  was  responsible  for  his  pub- 
lic words  only  to  his  government.  Washington,  in  the 
kindest  manner,  reminded  Lafayette  that  the  chivalrous 
spirit  he  had  shown  was  a little  out  of  date,  and  might 
make  him  seem  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  men. 
Besides,  even  if  the  duel  were  to  be  fought,  chance  rather 
than  courage  often  decided  this  sort  of  contests,  and  justice 
in  no  case  was  helped  by  the  result.  He  could  not  bear  to 
see  a life  risked  which  should  be  kept  for  greater  and  bet-  j 
tor  service.  And  the  brave  old  Count  d’Estaing  wrote 
earnestly  to  Washington  to  put  a stop  to  this  boyish  ad- 
venture, and  not  to  permit  such  a needless  exposure  of  so  1 
precious  a life. 

Lafayette  returned  to  France  in  the  early  part  of  1779. 
He  had  left  his  country  in  disgrace,  under  an  order  of  ar- 
rest for  disobedience  to  his  King.  Even  his  friends  had 
condemned  his  action  as  fool  hardy  and  useless.  Nearly 
all  his  family  had  joined  in  bewailing  what  they  regarded 
as  the  ruin  of  a promising  career  by  enlisting  in  a hope- 
less cause.  He  came  back  famous  and  honored.  He  had 
won  high  military  rank,  and  had  proved  himself,  in  the 
words  of  the  American  Congress  in  parting  with  him, 
**  wise  in  council,  brave  in  battle,  patient  amid  the  fa- 
tigues of  war.”  The  hopeless  cause  he  had  taken  up  was 
on  the  point  of  victory,  and  the  King  who  had  ordered 
him  to  prison  for  joining  it  had  become  the  open  ally  of 
the  new  nation. 

Lafayette  was  welcomed  with  open  arms,  and  though 
still  but  twenty-one,  his  advice  was  sought  by  both  the 


American  and  French  governments  with  high  respect. 
Still  ardently  devoted  to  the  American  cause,  he  sought 
some  opportunity  to  serve  it.  He  planned  first  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  wealthy  commercial  cities  of  the 
English  coast,  in  which  he  was  to  command  the  land- 
forces,  and  John  Paul  Jones,  the  gallant  American  sail- 
or who  was  to  be  so  famous,  was  to  command  the  fleet. 
When  this  fell  through,  on  account  of  the  timidity  of 
the  French  ministers,  Lafayette  proposed  an  attack  upon 
Canada,  but  tills  also  was  a failure.  Then,  with  char- 
acteristic independence  and  courage,  he  staked  all  his 
hopes  on  getting  money,  a fleet,  and  an  army  for  the 
United  States.  He  had  been  instructed  by  Congress  not 
to  ask  for  an  army,  for  the  Americans  were  afraid  of 
the  jealousy  which  foreign  troops  would  excite.  But  La- 
fayette believed  that  a French  army  might  arrive  in  the 
nick  of  time,  and  decide  the  result  of  the  war.  The  event 
proved  that  he  was  right.  He  returned  to  America  in 
April,  1760,  a few  weeks  in  advance  of  the  French  forces, 
of  the  coming  of  which  neither  the  English  nor  the  Amer- 
icans had  any  suspicion.  Then  opened  the  last  year  of 
real  war  in  the  struggle  for  independence.  Lafayette 
was  to  take  a great  part  in  its  events,  and  of  this  we  shall 
hear  in  the  next  chapter. 

[to  be  roxnxrEP  ] 

A CHILD’S  VICTORY. 
by  c.  n. 

ON  the  rug  before  the  open  fire  sat  Pussie,  her  head 
against  her  aunt’s  knee,  her  Skye  in  her  arms— a pic- 
ture of  content.  After  a silence  of  at  least  two  minutes 
she  drew  a long  breath— so  long  that  Aunt  Kitty  laughed, 
and  asked  her  what  the  matter  was. 

With  a good  deal  of  hesitation  the  little  girl  answered, 
in  a very  sad  voice,  “Because  it  is  almost  time  to  go  to 
bed.” 

“ Pussie,  why  don’t  you  like  to  go  to  bed 
“ Because— because — I don't  want  to  say.” 

“Then  I will  tell  you  why.  Shall  I,  dear  ?” 

“Oh.  auntie,  you  don’t  know.  You  can  not  even  guess 
why.” 

Aunt  Kitty  stooped  over  and  whispered  something, 
which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  Pussie  on  her  feet,  as  she 
exclaimed,  “Why ! how  did  you  know  ?” 

“ I once  was  a little  girl  myself,  dear.” 

“Oh  yes,  I know ; but  then  you  never  felt  as  I feel  about 
the  dark.” 

“ Don't  be  too  sure  of  anything,  little  one.  What 
should  you  say  if  I told  you  that  I found  out  your  fear  of 
the  dark  just  because  I used  to  feci  as  you  do  now  ?” 

Still  incredulous,  Pussie  shook  her  head,  saying,  **  But 
when  did  it  go  away  ? You  are  not  afraid  of  anything 
now  t” 

“Come  here,  and  I will  tell  you,”  and  taking  the  child 
on  her  knee,  Aunt  Katherine  told  her  this  little  story  of 
her  own  life. 

“When  I was  a child  I was  as  timid  as  a hare.  I was 
very  shy;  I did  not  like  strangers,  and  I did  not  care  for 
companions  of  my  own  age.  I was  perfectly  happy  with 
my  mother  and  father  and  my  beloved  dol  Is.  Now  you  see 
you  have  the  advantage  of  me,  for  you  are  not  shy,  you 
are  fond  of  little  girls  and  boys,  and  then,  too,  you  have 
your  dogs  and  your  pony.  Now  I was  so  afraid  of  a dog 
that  the  sight  of  one,  as  far  off  as  I gould  see  him,  fill- 
ed me  with  such  terror  that  I instinctively  drew  up  my 
small  legs,  and  then  took  to  my  heels.  1 was  so  afraid  of 
a worm  that  I have  gone  a whole  block  out  of  the  way  to 
avoid  passing  one.  I am  afraid,  Pussie,  that  I was  a bom 
coward,  but  nothing  was  so  absolutely  awful  to  me  as  the 
dark.  A familiar  room  was  had  enough  when  unlighted, 
but  one  that  was  unoccupied  was  to  me  the  most  truly  horri- 
ble place  that  could  be  conceived  of.  The  windows,  with 
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their  distinctly  defined  sashes,  were  one  of  the  most  fright- 
ful features  to  me,  and  I remember  lying  awake  at  night 
and  seeing  the  four  or  eight  white  squares  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  trembling  with  fear — of  what  I did  not  know.” 
And  Miss  Katherine  heard  a little  murmur. 

“Oh,  auntie,  it  always  frightens  me  so!  I am  glad  it 
frightened  you  too.”  And  with  a closer  cuddle  she  said, 
“ Please  go  on.” 

“Once  my  father  spoke  to  me  about  it,  reasoning  with 
me  most  lovingly  and  tenderly,  never  uttering  one  word 
of  ridicule  or  of  reproach,  telling  me  that  no  one  else 
could  help  me  in  overcoming  the  dread  of  darkness,  but 
that  I might  conquer  it  myself.  I used  to  wonder  if  I 
should  ever  feel  as  he  did  about  it,  and  be  us  brave  as  he 
was  in  every  way. 

“Some  little  time  passed  away,  and  when  I was  almut 
seven  or  eight  years  old  an  idea  Hashed  through  my  bruin, 
and  I will  tell  you  what  I did. 

“It  was  just  ubout  this  hour,  between  six  and  seven 
o’clock,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  I made  up 
my  mind  to  explore  the  whole  house  in  the  dark.  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  Dr.  Kane  (you  remember  I was  telling 
you  about  them  only  Inst  night  ?)  could  not  have  had  a 
firmer  conviction  of  the  dangers  they  were  braving  than 
I had  at  that  moment.  ‘ The  Dark  was  quite  as  unknown 
a region  to  me  as  the  north  pole  to  them,  and  set  thick 
with  terrible  risks  and  perils;  but  having  mode  up  my 
mind  to  do  it,  the  possibility  of  retreat  did  not  occur  to 
me,  for  I remember  I felt  as  if  it  were  a sort  of  duty,  a 
promise  to  my  father;  so  I walked  out  of  the  room  where 
all  the  family  were  sitting  by  the  fire-light,  and  begun  to 
go  up  the  first  flight  of  stairs  in  the  back  part  of  the  house — 
unlighted  save  by  a ground-glass  window,  through  which 
the  hall  lamp  threw  a dim  light.  I had  made  up  my  mind 
to  begin  with  the  worst,  and  went  steadily  up,  one,  two. 
three,  four  flights  of  stairs;  the  lust  led  to  the  attic,  divided 
into  two  rooms— the  outer  one  finished  but  never  occu- 


pied ; the  inner  one  unfinished,  and  each  lighted  by  a win- 
dow in  the  roof,  and  communicating  by  a little  door,  so 
low  that,  small  as  I was,  I could  not  stand  upright  in 
passing  through.  In  utter  darkness  I climbed  the  steep 
stairs,  closing  the  door  at  the  foot,  and  at  last  found  my- 
self groping  my  way  into  the  inner  attic  through  the  door 
I have  just  described.  Then  on  my  hands  and  knees  I 
crawled  under  the  eaves,  breathless  and  trembling;  I left 
no  corner  unexplored.  I remember  going  back  more 
than  once,  to  be  sure  that  I had  not  'shirked.'  In  this 
way  I went  into  every  room,  crawling  under  every  bed, 
which  was  an  es|>ecial  horror  to  me;  I don't  know  why — 
do  you,  Pussie  ?” 

“Oh.  auntie,  it  is  dreadful  under  the  beds!” 

“ But  what  is  it  you  are  afraid  of  i Are  you  afraid  that 
some  one  is  concealed  there  who  will  hurt  you  f” 

“No,  indeed;  I don't  know  what  it  is.  but  I always  feel 
that  something  is  hidden  there,  auntie — something  awful.” 

“ Well,  Pussie,  so  did  I.  and  as  I crawled  out  from  each 
bed  I felt  that  I had  had  a narrow  escape,  expecting  the 
next  would  reveal  the  dreadful  thing.  And  all  this  time 
the  windows  seemed  to  grin  at  me;  but  I thought  of  my 
father,  and  of  his  telling  me  that  I could  ‘conquer  if  I 
tried,'  and  I went  on,  eliding  the  door  of  every  room  as  I 
went  in,  going  faithfully  into  every  closet,  and  feeling 
with  my  hands  under  even'  piece  of  furniture  which  was 
not  set  close  to  the  floor.  It  was  such  a long  time  to  me! 
I felt  as  if  I had  not  seen  my  father  and  mother  for  hours: 
but  at  last  I began  to  feel  that  I was  near  the  end,  and  I 
recall  going  Irnck  and  exploring  for  the  second  time  the 
unknown  region  under  the  last  bed,  because  I felt  in  my 
heart  that  I had  not  been  honest  about  it.  I was  con- 
scious that  the  left  corner  nearest  the  window  had  not 
been  really  investigated.  At  hist  it  was  finished,  and  I 
can  remember  how  I felt  when  I opened  the  door  of  the 
room  where  the  others  were  laughing  and  talking,  with 
bright  lights  and  the  fire — I can  remember  my  bewil- 
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SkKorita  Catita  Maltkaa 
Declared  there  wha  nothing  would  please  her 
But  the  daintiest  mouse 
To  be  found  in  the  house, 

>Lnd  that  anything  else  would  but  tease  her 


Then  Softor  and  Scnora  were  wroth, 

And  declared  that  from  now  and  henceforth 
Their  cantankerous  child. 

Who  had  driven  them  wild, 

Should  have  nothing  hut  buttermilk  broth. 


Sailor  Don  Tomaso  Felini 
And  Seftorn  the  grand  Gritoalchini 
Brought  her  creutn  in  a dish, 
But  she  only  said,  “ Pisb !” 
With  the  air  of  a young  Tigcriui. 

But  a knight  of  the  house  of  Angora, 
Who  had  long  been  Catita’s  adorer, 
Took  her  home  to  his  house, 
Brought  the  daintiest  mouse, 

Aud  galluutly  placed  it  before  her. 
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dored  feeling,  as  if  waking  from  sleep,  and  the  sensation  of 
having  been  saved  from  something;  and  when  my  father 
put  his  hand  out  to  me  and  drew  me  to  his  side,  asking 
where  his  little  girl  had  been  all  this  time,  and  I cuddled 
tip  to  him  as  you  are  doing  now,  dearie,  I was  so  happy 
as  I whispered  back  so  softly  that  none  of  the  rest  could 
hear,  * 1 have  been  everywhere  in  the  dark,  under  the 
beds  and  all.’  I shall  never  forget  the  look  he  gave  me 
as  he  drew  me  closer  to  him,  and  kissed  me,  whispering 
back,  4 My  brave  little  girl !’  And  when  by-and-by  my 
mother’s  lovely  eyes  beamed  upon  me  as  she  stooped  and 
kissed  me,  I felt  quite  repaid  for  all  my  distress;  and,  my 
darling.  I never  afterward  suffered  in  the  same  way.  Of 
course  I had  little  thrills  and  panics,  but  lasting  only 
for  a moment.  I could  always  send  them  away  when  1 
thought  of  my  father’s  ki&s.  If  I have  any  courage,  it  is 
due  to  my  dear  father’s  loving  reasoning,  to  his  patience 
and  his  sympathy.” 

Both  arms  were  round  Miss  Katherine’s  neck,  and  Pus* 
sie  said,  gently,  “Auntie.  I will  try.'*  And  she  did  try, 
and  did  conquer  her  foolish  fears  so  thoroughly  that  the 
dark  has  lost  all  its  terrors  for  her,  and  a braver  little  girl 
can  not  be  found  in  the  country. 


SENORITA  CATITA  MALTESA. 

BY  AMANDA  8UAW  ELSEFFER. 


Tli<*»  they  fried  her  a salmon  in  hatter, 

Aud  brought  her  a cheese  on  a platter; 

But  she  laughed  them  to  scorn, 

And  slio  bade  them  begone, 

Or  her  nerves  they  would  certainly  shatter. 
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IVUTR  BuSTOS, 

I am  almost  six  ycnm  old.  I bad  two  lovely  little 
kittles  to  play  wltli  ibis  summer.  Ttn-lr  name*  were 
Klhgy  and  Daisy.  Their  mother's  name  wax  Diogt  nc« 
Praxiteles  Demosthenes  tionoli  j 

I have  a velocipede  and  a railroad  track.  I almost  I 
cried  when  1 Peart!  about  poor  **  Coachy's"  fata.  I I 
like  H*  arm’s  Yotm«  F aorta,  and  I am  aJwaysjrolnK  [ 
t4»  take  It.  1 sent  It  to  my  little  cousin  in  noon-  ; 
socket  Cor  one  year  as  a Christmas  present,  aiul  lie  1 
likes  It  too.  Kean*  Qetuuell  N.  ■ 

fUi  Crrr, 

1 have  a pet  kitty,  aud  a bird  named  Cherry,  but  It 
does  not  sing. 

A little  baby  friend  of  min*.  when  told  that  she 
mnet  act  tike  a little  lady,  aaid  ebe  was  not  a little 
Uuly,  but  only  a girl.  Mat  C. 

Allimmawv  Citv,  Proeirou 

I love  Yorso  Psorax.  This  year  mamma  paid  for 
It,  but  next  year  I am  going  to  pay  for  it  myself.  I 
earned  the  money  helping  pa] is.  we  all  enjoy  It.  1 
read  It  aloud  to  mamma  while  elm  la  sewing.  I like 
beat  the  history  of  “ Old  Time*  In  the  Colonies,”  be- 
cause it  tells  m>  much  about  my  country. 

I have  uo  pels  now,  for  my  dog  Beauty  and  my 
biid  Jenny  truth  died. 

I am  nearly  ten  yen  old,  and  this  la  the  second 
letter  1 ever  wrote  to  go  by  mail. 

Howaxd  K.  M. 

The  following  three  letter*  are  from  three 
little  boys,  companion  scholars,  in  a school  at 
Kvansville,  Imliaim : 

I will  bo  nine  years  old  on  Thanksgiving-day,  and 
hope  to  celebrate  my  birthday  by  eating  plenty  of 
turkey  and  oysters. 

We  all  brought  a nickel  to  school,  and  had  our 
teacher  get  IlAareu's  Yocno  People.  1 like  it  very 
much.  Wc  like  to  read  the  tetters  the  little  boys  and 
girls  write,  and  hope  you  will  print  oars. 

J (HIM  A.  J. 

1 am  eight  years  old.  I attend  the  public  school, 
and  am  In  the  Fifth  Header,  A grade. 

Onr  teacher  reads  H abpes’m  Yovao  Peoria  to  os 
every  Friday.  We  all  light  for  the  paper  when  It 
comes,  for  the  picture*  are  to  pretty ! W nut  II. 

I lore  to  read  tbo  letters  In  Yocs a Psoras  very 
much,  and  we  all  love  the  stories. 

I have  a fine  dog  named  Scout  He  chewed  ap  my 
bat  It  was  the  only  one  I had,  so  mother  gave  roc 
money  to  bay  a cap.  I alao  have  a pet  rooster,  but 
he  Is  sick.  I gave  him  butter,  an  some  one  said  It 
would  care  him.  Charlie  D.  M. 

lit  •mass,  him  TlMRDU. 

We  are  twin  sister*  only  nine  years  old.  Our  mam- 
ma and  papa  take  HarI'Kr'*  Week  it  for  themaHvcs, 
and  Yocso  Pwru  for  us.  We  like  It  very  much, 
but  we  like  the  “Jimmy  Brown”  stories  U»l*  beat  of 
all. 

We  so«  u great  many  Indians  here,  hut  they  never 
hurt  ns.  ti  e s»w  lots  of  blanket  Indians  go  by  when 
wo  were  tit  Sunday-school  this  morning.  Their  faces 
were  all  painted  rod  amt  yellow, 

Wc  go  to  scIkmiI,  ami  study  algebra.  arithmetic. 
Khgllsb  history,  grammar,  geography,  Fifth  Header, 
and  spelling.  There  are  lots  «■(  tinned  link-  Indhms 
go  to  the  scliont.  They  arc  a great  deni  better  when 
they  first  route  than  they  arc  alter  they  have  been 
here  a while. 

We  have  a great  many  pnnic*.  Wc  ride  a great 
deal,  and  hare  lot**  of  fun.  We  have  no  pels  but  our 
two  little  sisters  and  n black  cab  Our  III  tie  sister** 
Mini's  are  Edith  and  Mlliie.  They  are  one  and  three 
year*  old.  They  are  real  cunning. 

Katv  and  Jrs*ii;  W. 


The  plant  Hint  Roscoc IL  K.  speaks  of  answer*  tho 
description  of  the  cotton-plant  exactly.  I am  pri  tty 
well  acquainted  with  cot  ion,  for  I lire  In  the  mi«ls> 
of  a twn-hundred-arre  field,  and  sometimes  go  out 
with  my  brothers,  and  pick  It  for  amusement. 

Mattie  P. 

I 1 bought  1 would  write  and  tell  you  what  a sweet, 
lovely  pet  I have.  It  ia  a baby  brother  one  month 
old.  1 am  seven.  1 go  to  school,  and  I love  to  go 
wrv  much. 

Mamma  roads  to  toe  in  Yornu  1’aort.it,  and  I am 
going  to  bare  it  bound.  Ej>wim  L.  W. 

Mi.crr  ViR»n».>iw  Yoaa. 

Wc  would  like  to  tell  Ib-hn  II.  something  that  «r 
think  quit*;  a*  odd  as  peach  blossom*  In  September. 
On  the  Pth  of  October  we  had  nina  rip*;  elruwberriea 
brought  to  us  from  Columbia  County,  which  grew 
out  on  the  vines.  On  October  "20  we  picked  from  a 


vine  hanging  over  the  fence  In  our  back  yard  a small 
china  saucerful  of  b.  uuiifu)  ml  ntsplverrh*  of  s de- 
licious lliviir,  hiiiI  on  i he  26th  of  the  asuie  mouth 
nine  more  large  Hjm;  ones. 

We  are  three  Utile  readers  of  Torso  Pboti.s,  who 
are  very  anxious  to  find  out  who  Paul  Grayson  is. 

Ukktt,  Wili.,  aud  Debt. 

Also*.  Uunuun. 

I send  to  subscribe  to  YocsfO  People  for  another 
year.  I like  It  so  much  ! especially  “Uhl  Times  In 
the  CulunhoE.” 

I live  on  a farm  in  thh)  cold  State.  There  Is  a snow- 
drifl  in  our  yard  to-day  (October  ID  tour  feet  deep. 

I raised  some  early  potatoes,  and  sold  them  to  get 
money  to  pay  for  my  paper  I have  a nice  Berk- 
shire pig  lo  sell.  He  I»a  real  beauty. 

I have  a pony  named  Billy,  ana  be  and  I have 
herded  rattle  part  of  every  day  this  fait,  but  we  can 
not  to-day,  because  of  the  snow-storm. 

I have  saved  all  my  pajicr*.  aud  mamma  la  going 
to  pat  them  in  a cover  tor  me.  I am  almost  nine 
jam  old.  Aaruti*  ti.  W. 

Mom  IIout.Vrewhi*. 

I am  a little  girl  four  and  a half  years  old.  Only  a 
few  wwks  ago  1 had  a dear  sister,  who  was.  ob,  so 
very  kind  to  met  Now  she  is  in  heaven  with  the 
angels,  and  1 am  ao  lonesome  1 don't  know  how  I 
can  live.  She  was  almost  nine  year*  old,  ami  the 
used  to  bu  very  happy  when  Yocum  Pbotle  came, 
and  would  rend  alt  the  pretty  stories  to  me,  and  tell 
me  all  about  the  pictures.  We  have  bod  such  nice 
time*  together  it  makes  me  ere  to  tell  you  aliout  It. 
In  one  corner  of  oar  large  yard  we  had  a swing,  and 
a little  arlw>r  chine  by  among  the  lilacs  and  roao- 
bushea.  All  our  mud  pics  wo  made  there,  and  our 
two  kittle*.  Pet  and  Jet,  used  to  come  every  day  to 
visit  us.  Kainy  days  wo  had  a room  up  stnir*  where 
we  played  school,  kept  store,  dreeaed  our  dolls,  and 
did  lota  of  other  thing*.  She  used  to  play  on  the 
piano,  and  she  taught  me  to  slug  a different  part 
from  what  she  sung.  The  last  time  she  went  to  Sab- 
bath-school  she  sung,  "Sutter  the  children  to  come 
unto  Me"  all  llOt*  I have  over  so  many  thing*  1 
want  to  tell  yon  about  her,  but  mamma  la  writing 
this  for  me,  and  it  make*  her  cry  ao  she  can't  st 

Papa  Is  going  to  get  a binding  tor  all  of  Nenna’s 
Vooii  Pr.ori.a,  and  iiave  her  name  put  on  It.  I am 
going  to  take  it  now.  I want  to  thank  all  the  boys 
aud  girls  for  writing  such  nice  letters. 

Mauri.  M.  A. 

LUiui  Ciaru,  tom. 

I want  to  tell  the  Post -office  Box  something  fnuny 
that  one  of  our  hen*  did.  We  had  an  old  hen  that 
wanted  to  set  In  a box.  In  one  end  of  the  box  our 
old  cat  bad  three  little  kittens.  The  old  lum  left  her 
eggs,  aud  would  set  oo  those  kitten#  all  the  time. 
The  old  mother  cat  did  uot  like  that  much,  ao  ahe 
moved  her  kittens  to  another  place.  The  old  hen 
soon  found  the  kittens,  aud  set  on  them  again.  Fi- 
nally the  cat  concluded  she  would  not  be  Imposed 
upon  In  that  way,  and  she  moved  ber  kittens  into  a 
third  place,  where  the  ok)  ben  could  not  find  them. 

Auiiit  1).  & 

Presort,  Mmwmam. 

I have  two  brother*  and  two  sisters,  and  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Harper  for  publishing  such  a 
tike  paper  for  us. 

We  have  a rabbit  and  a duck  and  three  chickens 
for  | Mila.  The  chickens  are  very  lame,  They  were 
hatched  l>y  artificial  beat.  So  was  deckle.  I bad  a 
pretty  white  kid  last  year, hut  It  grew  too  Mg  for  me 
to  keep.  I was  born  on  »L  Valentine’*  Day. 

CaOOLlME  V.  K, 


I I save  a little  sister  two  years  old,  and  I think 
there  could  be  no  nicer  pet.  I him;  a bird  named 
Dick,  and  three  kitties;  but  they  have  nu  tisinw, 
bccauua  two  of  them  are  ao  much  alike  that  I can 
not  tell  them  apart. 

I live  near  Lite  mouth  of  the  Saginaw  (fiver.  I am 
twelve  yeans  old.  Jessie  M. 


I dearly  love  to  real!  Yoroo  People.  Px|«  says 
he  thinks  it  is  just  the  best  little  paper  for  girls  aud 
bora  he  ever  read,  and  so  do  1.  J want  very  much 
to  know  if  Bessie  MuynurU  went  to  Europe  nod  car- 
ried her  doll  Clytie, 

Mamma's  birthday  I*  very  and  we  are  all  go- 
ing to  make  her  a present,  but  l can’t  think  what  my 
present  to  li«r  shall  be.  I wlsli  you  would  tell  me 
something  nice  for  a gift.  I am  eight  year*  old. 

PLOEEUtiC  D.  F. 

If  von  know  how  to  embroider,  twt-n  in  plain 
ctom  stitch,  work  your  mamma  n pincushion 
cover  with  her  initial  in  the  centre,  or  Homo 
other  preuy  thing  she  can  use.  She  will  value 
the  work  of  your  little  lingers  a thousand  times 
more  than  anything  you  could  buy  for  her. 


Il*««".»,  Kawncvv.  I 

I have  taken  Yocreo  Patru  ever  since  it  was  pnb- 
and  think  1 shall  Jake  It  at  wav  a,  I am  ten 
year*  old.  I go  to  school,  but  I have  been  sick  this 
SWlti 

I Ixul  three  pet*  L-t  "TtmnuT : n pretty  green  par- 
rot; u sweet,  gentle  ring-dove  named  toucoo;  and 


Willie,  my  canary.  All  are  d»ad  now  but  Willie.  I 
took  rood  care  of  them,  but  tlwv  would  die. 

We  have  nice  tlmre  now  gelliiiv  hickory  nut*,  and 
It  Is  such  fun  to  hunt  them  among  Hnr  brown  lenvco. 
I am  learning  to  ride.  My  horse  i«  uatne*l  Frank. 

I«a0ei.i.x  MolL 


1 am  tm  year*  old,  and  having  no  brother*  or  sta- 
ler* I find  a great  deal  of  company,  as  well  a*  com- 
fort, in  iny  dear  little  psper.  I like  every  part  of  it. 
How  I dki  en|oy  reading  the  story  of  Iks-lc  and  Irer 
|iet  ben  Coach*,  although  it  made  roe  cry.  But  I 
wnx  not  the  only  one  In  our  house  who  cried  over  it. 
Then  there  U Paul  Grayson.  1 cut  hardly  wait  to 
know  more  about  him. 

Last  night,  after  t»*i  o’clock,  a company  of  hoy» 
m**cd  our  house  making  a great  deal  of  noise  and 
talking  very  improperly.  I wished  they  had  II**- 
nta’s  Yocum  pKorta,  ao  that  they  might  find  more 
pleasure  hi  staying  at  home  to  read  than  Un  v could 
find  on  the  street.  Min.mk  k M. 

I am  making  a collection  of  postage  stamps,  and 
would  like  to  exchange  with  the  reader*  of  Yocwa 
People.  Loris  C.  LaRov,  Jck., 

m Fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 

I would  like  to  exchange  foreign  stamps,  mloeralo, 
and  fossils  for  other  minerals  and  fossils. 

Uixnvn  Pui.IT, 

P.  O.  Box  +6«,  Emporia,  B 


I have  a lot  of  one,  two,  three,  six,  fifteen,  and 
ninety  cent  Treasury  Department  stamps,  which  I 
wish  to  exchange  for  stampM  of  the  Navy  and  Agri- 
cultural departments.  1L  L.  Preston, 

P.  O.  Box  32T,  l.yucbburg,  Virginia. 

I would  like  to  exchange  petrified  mos#  and  Iroa 
ore  with  any  correapoiulvute  for  tN-a-ahdl*  or  relics. 
I can  get  moss  iu  three  stag***,  when  It  Is  just  be- 
ginning to  petrify,  when  It  la  half  petrified,  and  when 
ft  I*  wholly  mi.  Correspondents  will  please  mark 
distinctly  anything  tiiey  may  acud  me,  aud  state  the 
locality  from  which  It  came. 

John  If.  U irtlett,  Jr*., 

P.  O.  Box  8,  Grevuaburg,  Green  County,  Kentucky. 

I nqpet  to  Inform  the  rorre*pond«nts  that  I hav* 
lost  my  collection  ot  stamps  by  fire,  and  will  be  un- 
•hie  to  carry  out  the  exchange  1 proposed  In  Yooso 
Peotls  No.  ca.  W,  II.  Ptxa, 

so  Edluboro’  Street,  Boston,  Mossacbn setts- 

1 would  like  to  exduuige  postage  stamp*,  both 
United  States  sod  foreign,  with  any  of  the  readers  at 
YOCKO  POO  1*1. K.  HxKMaNM  ifnxol, 

Care  of  MUiard  A Col  ling  wood. 

No.  7 Murray  Htreet,  New  York  City. 

I I have  a large  quantity  of  rare  stamps  and  United 
, States  postmark#  to  exchange.  1 am  very  anxioaa 
to  get  good  I’alud  Slatre  postmarks,  but  will  ex- 
| change  In  any  way  to  accommodate. 


BvsiE  C.  B*nxiuot,  Little  Falls, 

Herkimer  County,  New  York. 

I am  collecting  birds’  eggs,  and  would  like  to  ex- 
change with  any  of  the*  corrrepimlcnt#  of  Yupno 
Peoim.k.  I have  eggs  of  the  cat-bird,  bobolink,  gold- 
finch, Savannah  limiting,  and  other*.  I am  noxious 
to  obtain  eggs  of  the  scarlet  tanager,  cardinal •gre*-- 
I ts’sk,  h row n thrush,  fbih-hawk,  ami  wmidcock.  Cor- 
rcsiromlents,  when  answering,  will  ploaae  send  a hot 
of  egg*  they  tiLdi  to  exchnngo. 

James  It.  P.  O Box  5t*», 

C linton,  Oneida  Co.,  New  York. 

I am  making  a collcerion  of  stamps,  and  would 
I like  to  exchange  with  tin;  reader*  of  I!  Aurrn'n  Yot'xu 
People  in  Canada,  British  t'oluiuhla,  Newfound- 
land, or  Iu  any  iwirt  of  the  United  State*. 

\V illaiip  » 'uritcn,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

I am  a Brook lvn  1n»y  ten  years  old.  I take  It  vu- 
i*er'*  Yocna  I'rorLE.  I liked  the  store  ot  “Tint 
Moral  Pirates”  very  much  indeed,  and  X like  “Old 
Times  In  Utv  Colonic*"  next. 

I would  like  very  much  to  exchange  postage  ntu.oj« 
with  any  boy  reader  of  Yorar.  JVoei.r- 

Alpru*  W.  ILdiili, 

33  Troy  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

I would  tike  to  exchange  t^wtage  stamps  with  any 
comwpn  tide  III*  of  Yorjoi  Paople.  I have  now  about 
thrw  hundred  and  sixty.  T nm  twelve  years  old. 

\V.  D.  Jt  nro 

P.  0.  Box  «i,  Holyoke,  Maasncbusctt*. 

I would  like  to  exchange  foreign  and  Vnltol  Htatr* 
postage  stamp*  with  at.)  collector.  I have  about 
, six  liiitidred  mi!  fittv. 

william  T.  Brbmuck, 

P.  O.  Box  fits.  Boa  ton,  MareacbUBett*. 

I live  In  the  country,  and  nm  very  fond  of  trap- 
ping, at  which  l nm  very  sticresaful. 

I have  a young  dog  named  Hover,  and  I think  a 
great  d»8xl  of  trim,  lie  can  bunt  very  well,  fur  he  I* 
a hound.  He  was  given  to  me,  and  he  ran  away 
twice,  but  I got  him  again,  aud  kept  him  tied  several 
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ilny*.  Now  Jut  i*  until  tu  ituylng  with  me,  and  does  I 
inn  cry  to  rau  away. 

I like  ilie  let  ten*  In  Yovmo  Pk»i*li  ver>  much.  I 
am  ■.'■•Ini'  to  take  it  another  year,  for  I do  not  know 
liow  to  get  alone  without  It. 

We  had  several  mow-atonn*  hern  in  October. 

I have  written  to  some  of  the  hoys  who  offered  to  I 
exchange  slami*,  and  would  like  to  exchange  Miami* 
ami  iMMtuiarlca  with  any  one.  To  whoever  will  send 
mo  four  old  coins,  or  fifteen  stamp*,  l will  send  lu 
return  twenty-eight  postmarks. 

Fkank  A.  IUuoni, 

P.  O.  Box  1836,  Lockport,  New  York. 

I should  like  to  exchange  foreign  postage  stampa 
with  any  reader  of  Yocso  Fjeom.r.  Or  1 will  give 
twenty-five  foreign  stamps,  or  ten  foreign  r tamps 
aud  a piece  of  satin  spar  from  Iceland,  In  exchange 
for  two  Indian  arrow-hend*  or  five  birds'  eggs. 

W.  B.  WYMAN, 

IQS  Sixth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

I would  like  to  exchange  postage  stamps  for  min- 
erals. I also  havo  about  twenty  varieties  of  eggs  . 
which  I would  like  to  exchange  in  the  tame  way.  ■ 
Lewis  ft.  iluxiAKD,  a 

P.  O.  Box  S0t>,  Clinton,  Connecticut. 

I kike  Yoduo  Pxorus  very  much,  and  enjoy  read- 
ing the  stories  aud  letters.  Sometimes  1 take  It  to 
school.  and  my  teacher  reads  it  to  the  scholars. 

I will  lie  ha|ipy  to  exchange  mosses,  ferns,  or  sheila 
of  CaJiforuin  and  the  Pacific  coast  with  any  corre- 
spondent fur  those  of  the  Boat. 

Eihtii  Dxaxxim, 

Santa  Crux,  California. 

I have  a line  collection  of  sea-shell*,  and  petrifac- 
tions of  fish  scales  and  other  things,  all  gathered  on 
the  Pacific  coast  at  Fort  Macon,  Alaska,  which  1 will 
exchange  for  foreign  postage  stamp*. 

W.  Ti.  Emurrt,  New  Oxford, 

Adatu*  County,  Puimaylranla.  . 

1 live  in  the  oil  regions  of  West  Virginia,  and  I 
have  a lot  of  nil  sand  llmgcanic  from  eight  hundred 
mid  aeventy-five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  | 
It  was  taken  from  an  oil-well.  I will  exchange  one 
ounce  of  this  sand  for  five  foreign  postage  slumps, 
or  I will  give  autne  of  it  In  exchange  for  minerals, 
ocean  curiosities,  coins,  or  Indian  relics. 

Willis  U.  Pauaurr, 

Volcano,  Wood  Coutity,  West  Virginia. 

I would  like  lo  exchange*  minerals  with  any  reader 
Of  To>sO  PaorUL  *‘ Q(UUIBBeiSL,N 

P.O.  Box  6*3,  Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co.,  New  York. 


forms,  but  his  health  allowed  him  to  take  but  I 
little  part  in  public  affair*,  He  was  a very 
|H>pular  prince,  and  was  sincerely  mourned  by  i 
the  whole  English  nation. 

Elsie  M.  K. — Needles  were  undoubtedly  the  ! 
invention  of  prehistoric  man,  as  they  have  been  j 
discovered  among  the  oldest  remains  of  human 
life.  Some  rude  specimens,  made  of  home's 
bone,  and  evidently  intended  for  sewing  skins, 
wett*  found  not  long  since  in  a cave  iu  France, 
together  with  other  truces  of  primitive  life. 
Needles  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  oldest 
Egyptian  tombs,  and  among  the  remains  of  the 
lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland.  The  date  of  the 
invention  of  steel  needle*  is  unknown,  but  judg- 
ing from  the  rich  embroidered  garment*  de-  : 
scribed  in  ancient  record,  it  would  appear  that  j 
fine  needle*,  of  steel  or  some  other  material, 
were  in  uae  at  a very  early  period. 

John  R.  G. — An  etching  is  an  engraving  on  > 
a hard  metal  plate,  usually  on  copper.  The  J 
plate  is  first  covered  with  a thin  coating  of  wax  | 
and  asphaltuni,  which  Sft  allowed  to  dry.  Tin-  I 
etcher  then  makes  hi*  drawing  with  a fine  point,  • 
called  an  etching  needle,  cutting  all  the  lines  I 
through  the  wax  coating  to  the  copper.  A ! 
weak  solution  of  nitric  acid  is  then  poured  over 
the  drawing,  which  cats  into  the  line*  where 
the  copper  has  been  laid  bare  by  the  etching 
needle.  The  plate  i*  then  cleaned,  aud  the 
wax  coating  melted  off,  when  impression*  may 
be  taken,  a*  from  any  other  engraving.  If  the 
action  of  the  acid  has  been  imperfect,  the  plate 
may  be  finished  by  using  what  is  termed  the 
“dry  point,”  a sharp- pointed  steel  instrument 
capable  of  making  the  most  delicate  line*  on 
the  surface  of  the  plate.  Pen-aud-iuk  draw- 
ing* arc  sometimes  called  etchings,  simply  be- 
cause they  resemble  that  peculiar  style  of  en- 
graving. ’ 

tiiokuix  V.  R. — Sec  answer  to  Mark  M.  in 
Poat-oJfice  Box  of  Young  Pkoflk  No.  63. 


I am  a Utile  boy  seven  yean  old.  I have  a email 
black  pooy  with  lour  white  foot  and  a while  nose, 
and  two  yellow  Cochin  China  chickens,  fnr  my  pete. 
1 have  some  postage  stamp*  that  1 would  like  very 
much  to  exchange.  G.  C.  \V iouins, 

Charlottetown,  Prince  Eduard  Island. 


I hare  some  leaves*  which  I would  like  to  exchange 
tor  leave*  from  the  South. 

Aama  Davuan,  care  of  Mr.  John  Drydm. 

Brooklin,  Ontario,  Canada. 

I am  twelve  years  old.  I live  near  the  Wlasnliickon. 

I have  a lew  English  hints'  eirc*.  and  would  like  to 
exchange  with  some  correspondent  of  Yotrao  People 
for  Western  or  foreign  eggs. 

Cuoauc*  Ilori-KB.  West  Walnut  I-nnr. 

Gi'nnantowu,  Pennsylvania. 


I should  like  to  exchange  minerals  with  Urn  read- 
er* of  Yocwo  Pkoplk.  My  brother  and  1 have  a cab- 
inet. It  1*  not  large,  hut  we  hope  to  Increase  It.  We 
have  onlv  about  thirty  specimens.  l>ut  some  are  rare, 
such  as  lava  front  Mount  Vesuvius.  Wo  have  aim* 
some  pressed  flower*.  We  are  making  a scrap-book 
of  natural  history  picture**.  I am  thirteen  year*  old. 
liAKXV  F.  JOMCS, 

8L  Johnsbury,  Vertuonl. 

*r.  I*»r», 

I hare  tvro  Utile  dgbt-ycar-old  sisters,  named  Lacy 
and  Eleanor,  bnt  we  call  liuiu  Dove  and  Hly.  Ami 
I have  a little  brother  of  six  Team,  When’  Yob*  a 
Proi  iJt  comes.  It  1*  given  first  to  the  one  who  ha* 
iK-huvid  the  best  da  mix  the  past  week. 

Can  you  u-ll  me  how  the  Black  Prince  died?  I 
have  looked  in  several  histories,  but  none  of  them 
stale  the  manner  of  his  death.  C.  C.  B.  11. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
death  of  die  Black  Prince,  lie  died  in  Eng- 
land in  1370,  after  a long  and  lingering  illness, 
which  U said  to  have  been  the  result  of  exposure 
aud  overexertion  during  the  campaign  against 
the  French.  After  the  battle  of  Navareto  in 
1367,  in  which  the  Black  Prince  won  a victory 
which  restored  Pedro  the  Cruel  to  the  throne 
of  Spain,  he  returned  to  hi*  home  in  Bordeaux 
sick  of  an  incurable  disease,  and  four  year* 
later  he  resigned  the  government  of  Gascony 
to  hi*  brother,  and  returned  to  England,  where 
he  declared  himself  on  die  side  of  popular  re- 


Coiu E. — We  fear  you  could  not  exchange 
living  birds,  especially  in  the  winter  season,  a* 
these  delicate  household  pels  are  very  sensitive 
to  ebangea  of  temperature.  If  you  can  pro- 
pose any  safe  way  of  effecting  the  exchange, 
we  will  gladly  publish  your  request,  provided 
you  send  us  your  full  address,  which  this  time 
you  neglected  to  do. 

Anna  and  Thomas. — By  great  patience  and  i 
persistency  you  may  succeed  in  teaching  your 
pet  crow  to  sjHtak  a few  words,  but  die  experi- 
ment is  not  often  successful  with  the  comniou 
American  bird.  The  English  raven  is  more 
easily  taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice.  I 

Bob  White. — Gray'*  Lcmuhx  in  Botany  is  j 
much  used  in  elementary  classes. — The  educa- 
tional work*  on  art  by  J.  1).  Harding,  die  Eng-  | 
lish  artist,  are  excellent  drawing-books,  and  will 
also  give  you  some  idea  of  handling  colors,  j 
There  are  several  volume*  iu  this  series,  but 
each  can  be  bought  separately. 

A Constant  Reader.— The  recipe  you  require 
Involves  the  handling  of  so  many  dangerous  and 
explosive  chemicals  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
place  it  before  our  young  reader*. 

Bessie  II.  S. — Your  first  letter  arrived  too  , 
late  fur  acknowledgment  among  others  of  its 
class,  but  your  name  was  in  the  list  of  favors 
in  Yocnu  People  No.  26. 

“Mab.” — It  ia  immaterial  what  kind  of  pa-  i 
per  you  iim  w hen  preparing  copy  for  printing, 
but  it  should  Ik*  written  only  on  one  side. 

Flora  D. — Transparent  tracing-paper  may  be 
made  by  saturating  any  kind  of  paper  with  boil- 
ed oil,  or  oil  aud  varnish  mixed,  or  with  a solu- 
tion of  colories*  dammar  resin  in  benzole.  It 
may  also  be  made  so  a*  to  receive  washes  of 


India  ink  by  varnishing  ordinary  writing-paper 
with  Canada  balsam  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. The  sheet*  should  be  hung  on  a line  to 
dry,  and  if  not  sufficiently  transparent,  a second 
coat  of  varui*h  may  be  applied. 

Mattie  P.,  Uracil  S.,  Lloyd  E.,  and  Others. 
— The  puzzle*  with  which  you  favor  us  arc  ex- 
cellent, but  unfortunately  the  answer*  are  the 
same  as  those  of  puzzles  which  have  already 
appeared  in  Yocno  People,  and  U will  there- 
fore be  impossible  to  print  them. 


J.  T.  Morgan  and  Arthur  L.  V. — We  regret 
that  we  can  not  print  your  communications. 
If  you  will  read  the  introductory  note  to  the 
Post-office  Box  of  Young  People  No.  45,  you 
will  see  that  it  is  contrary  to  our  rules  to  print 
letters  offering  stamp*  or  other  things  for  sale. 

Favors  are  acknowledgwd  from  Llzzla  Frcuzel,  G. 
Fuller  G.  W.,  L.  Wnccbtcr,  LLzzb-  Bun,  Lula  M. 
Jay,  William  P.  Andt-raon,  Clara  M.  Greene,  Henry 
Van  Duacn,  Allie  Hughs*,  Fred  Uuutoou,  C.  I L T. 

Correct  answer*  to  nuzzlm  are  rrcclvod  from  Isa- 
bel 1.  Jacob,  W.  II.  Wolford,  “ Lamar,  Mlaatwiiipl," 
G.  Vu]cktiausen,G.  Dudley  Kyte. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

BUOMBOOk 

Acroaa— An  admirer.  Pertaining  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  sea*  Pleasanter.  A mechanical  help 
What  every  street  has. 

Down. — A letter  from  Gil  Bias.  A preposition. 
A wagon.  Calamity.  Breeds.  A man's  name.  A 
color.  A prefix.  Another  letter  from  Gli  Bloa. 

Bulul 

No.  % 

MAMOMML 

1.  In  Harpkb'k  Vows  Prople  A usctiil  plant 
A river  In  France.  An  insect  In  Haxi- -kh’s  V orxu 
pKoPLZ.  Aaib-TOTLE. 

X In  table.  A fluid.  A bird.  Cunning.  In  ta- 
ble.   Cass  (10  years). 


No.  S. 

IKK  SLR  ACBCMTIU 

A flowering  shrub  A vurackms  bird.  A color. 
Unvaried.  Hornet  king  often  heard  tn  a fortress. 
Harmony  Ferocious.  Prlinoia  and  finals  spell  tbe 
name*  of  two  spring  don  era  Lee*. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  6*. 

Na  L BABY  SLAT 
AREA  LIFE 
BEAR  AFAR 
YARD  TERM 

No  3.  CAULIFLOWER 
11  EDITORIAL  M 
O D FALSITY  N If 
RKP  COSEY  BEL 
SCUM  TIN  A I C T 

E K O U D L BC  V It  I 

It  K O It  I M 1 NATION 
A M T A N K N O O L O 
I1EOL  K K G K U OX 
INK  L A K C It  SGI 
ST  JACOBIN  Y A 
H OBSCURELY  L 
IMPERSONATE 


No.  8.  Mary  had  a little  lamb, 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow; 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
The  lamb  was  sure  tu  go. 
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Sraui.K  Com*,  4 cents ; Osi  Srasnnimox,  one 
ymr,  ft  60 ; Pi»*  Scnaourenos*,  one  year,  f*  00— 
in  a-lmnee,  jyrtaj*  /rrt. 

The  Volume*  of  H Aaraa's  Yocjmi  Prdiu  com- 
mence with  the  first  Number  in  November  of  each 
year. 

Subscription*  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  l*  specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  desire*  to  commence  with  the 
Number  issued  after  the  receipt  of  the  order. 

Remittance*  should  be  made  by  Post  • Orrioa 
Momki-Oboer  or  Du  apt.  to  avoid  risk  of  loss. 

Volume  I.,  containing  the  first  38  Number*,  hand- 
somely bound  in  lllmninatod  cloth,  fit  00,  postage 
prepaid : Cover  for  Volume  L,  86  ccuts;  postage,  IS 
cent*  additional. 

HARPER  dr  BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  V,  f 
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A PLEASANT  EVENING. 

BY  FRANK  BELLKW. 

I HAVE  been  spcmliug  a portion  of  this  autumn  at  the  home 
of  Homo  old  friends  in  the  country.  They  are  not  exactly 
farmer*,  hut  they  own  a farm,  an  there  were  lota  of  cream  and 
new  milk,  and  fresh  eggs  and  poultry,  and  red  apples  and  nuts,  | 
and  such  country  luxuries.  I was  paying  them  a long-prom- 
ised visit  with  my  wife,  my  two  daughters,  and  my  son.  My 
friend's  family  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  their  son  aged 
twenty,  their  daughter  and  her  two  cbildrcu.  Well,  you  see 
this  made  a pretty  good  party  to  start  with.  There  were  five 
of  us  and  six  of  them — five  aud  six  are  eleven. 

Well,  ouo  evening  we  were  seated  round  the  table  trying  to 
-atunsu  ourselves  with  dominoes,  wiggles,  and  such  things,  when 
in  came  the  young  minister — a nice,  amiable  gentleman,  whose  i 
cravat  was  generally  twisted  round  to  the  back  of  his  neck,  but 
who  reminded  you  somehow  of  a host  of  geutle  characters  in 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  : Traddles,  Dobbin,  Toots,  Mr.  Dick,  the 
Palo  Young  Gentleman  (in  Groat  Ejptciatwn*),  Tom  Pinch,  and 
several  others.  Not  that  he  was  precisely  like  either  of  them, 
but  there  was  an  air  ubout  him  which  reminded  yon  of  some 
pleasant  book.  Well,  he  came  in  and  chatted  a little  while, 
when  another  ring  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a party  of  neigh-  j 
bor»  announced  themselves,  all  fresh  and  frosty,  viz.,  two  Misses  i 


Fiir.  1.  Fig.  l Fig.  a. 


Larkin,  two  boy  cousins,  and  two  young  gentlemen  visitors 
from  the  city.  Now,  indeed,  we  And  a party— eighteen  in  all. 

First  we  talked,  then  we  asked  some  riddles,  then  we  played 
games — the  Bachelor's  Kitchen  aud  such  like.  Then  there  was 
a pause ; perceiving  which,  one  of  the  young  men  from  the  city 
whispered  to  one  of  the  boy  coitsius,  ho  whispered  to  tbo  daugh- 
ter, aud  they  all  slip|*Ml  out  of  the  room.  Conversation  was  re- 
sumed. Presently  tho  door  was  thrown  open,  and  in  hopped 
the  quccrcst-lookiug  binl  that  any  one  over  saw  out  of  a night- 
mare. 

“This,” said  the  young  man  from  the  city, 14  is  the  celebrated 
adjutant  bird  of  the  East  Indies.  This  bird  is  to  lie  seeu  famil- 
iarly walking  about  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  where  he  is.  in  fact, 
the  Street-cleaning  Bureau,  Board  of  Health,  and  Captain  Will- 
iams all  combined.  There  nre  no  ash  barrels  there,  no  garbage 
carts.no  nothing;  lie  gobbles  up  everything  himself.  He  will 
swallow  u leg  of  mutton  at  one  gulp, ami  as  for  tomato  cans, 
they  ii ni  like  strawberries  to  him.  llo  can  impale  a man  on  his 
strong  bill,  and  has  done  it  before  now — 1 * 

So  went  on  the  young  man  from  the  city,  acting  ns  showman, 
all  the  company  roaring  with  laughter  meantime,  for  the  bird 
was  irresistibly  ludicrous,  as  you  may  partly  judge  by  his  por- 
trait above  (Fig.  It). 

When  they  retired  I went  too,  and  saw  how  the  bird  was 
built,  and  this  was  the  way  they  did  it.  First  of  all  they  pro- 
cured a sheet  of  stiff  brown  paper,  which  they  rolled  into  a cor- 
nucopia ; then  with  u paper  spill  dipped  in  ink  they  marked  on 
it  a saw-like  line  to  represcut  the  mouth.  Then  they  made  a 
hole  in  the  muulh,  and  passed  through  it  a piece  of  picture 
cord;  this  was  supposed  to  represent  a worm  or  a snake  (see 
Fig.  1).  Then  they  fastened  this  cornucopia  on  the  face  of  the 
boy  cousin,  as  represented  ill  Fig.  2.  Then  they  procured  a pair 
of  yellow  slipper*,  on  which  they  pinned  some  slips  of  brow  n 
paper;  these  they  put  on  the  feet  of  the  boy.  Then  they  twist- 
ed a sheet  around  him,  so  as  to  ltnuqp  his  buck  aud  fill  him  out 
generally,  aud  over  this  they  fitted  a rough  gray  shawl,  which 
completed  the  bird,  all  except  the  eyes,  which  were  made  out  of 
two  round  pieces  of  paper,  with  inked  eyeballs,  and  fastened 
into  their  proper  places  with  pius. 


We  had  lots  of  fun  that  night.  I can  not  pretcud  to  tell  you 
all  we  did ; but  one  or  two  things  I must  deserilie,  because  they 
are  worth  doing  again.  A sheet  was  procured  from  the  daugh- 
ter, and  spread  on  the  floor.  Each  of  the  two  boy  cousins  was 
blindfolded,  and  had  an  apron  tied  around  his  neck  like  a bib; 
then  each  was  provided  with  a long  wooden  spoon  and  a bowl 
of  bran,  and  they  were  placed  opposite  each  other,  as  represent- 
ed in  our  picture,  aud  told  to  feed  each  other  with  the  bran,  en- 
couraged by  the  promise  that  if  they  each  succeeded  in  getting 
u mouthful  of  the  bran,  they  should  receive  a very  large  piece 
of  cake  by  way  of  reward.  The  struggles  of  these  two  hoys 
were  funny  to  the  last  degree.  Wc  all  laughed  and  laughed  till 
our  sides  ached  again. 

Another  performance  of  the  evening,  though  less  funny,  was 
quite  entertaining.  One  of  the  gentlemen  from  tho  city  arranged 
a kind  of  proscenium  in  one  of  th©  doorways,  as  represented 
in  our  engraving,  where  he  performed  many  simple  tricks  of 
sleight  of  hand  and  illusion.  Among  others  lie  took  two  walk- 
ing canes,  and  played  on  them  os  you  would  on  a fiddle,  pro- 
dneiug  all  the  notes  of  the  musical  instrument,  llo  took  a com- 
mon lead-pencil,  aud  whistled  on  it  most  perfectly ; and  a bell 
without  a clapper,  and  rang  it  distinctly.  This  astonished  the 
audience  very  much,  hut  the  secret  was  very  simple:  he  lmd  a 
confederate  in  the  other  young  man  from  the  city,  who,  con- 
I ceuled  behind  the  scenes,  with  a real  fiddle,  a real  whistle,  aud 


a perfect  hell  produced  the  sounds,  whilst  lits  friend  went 
through  the  motions  iu  presence  of  the  audience. 

Thg  illusion  wa*  perfect,  aud  the  trick  is  well  worth  trying 
at  any  little  social  gathering  when  you  want  amusement. 
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THE  BOYHOOD  OF  SAMUEL 

BY  THE  REV.  BRADFORD  K.  l’EIKCK,  1XD. 

VLONG  time  ago — more  than  three  thousand  years— a 
little  boy  was  born  to  a loving  mother.  She  whs  a 
Jewess,  and  in  those  days  it  was  the  custom  to  be  called 
by  only  one  name.  Her  name  was  Hannah,  or  Anna. 
She  lived  with  the  father  of  her  little  boy'  in  a mount- 
ain village  six  or  eight  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Hannah  was  a tender-hearted  woman,  and  as  good  as 
she  was  gentle.  8he  longed  to  have  a little  boy  who  might  1 
grow  up  and  be  trained  to  be  a teacher  of  the  true  God 
among  the  jieople  around  her,  who  were  very  ignorant 
aiid  wicked  in  those  days.  So  she  prayed,  and  God  heard  j 
her  prayer.  Upon  the  birth  of  the  little  fellow  she  named 
him  Samuel,  which  means  Asked  of  God.  So  happy  and 
grateful  to  God  was  this  Jewish  mother  that  she  wrote  a 
wonderful  song,  which  has  been  preserved  all  these  years, 
ami  may  be  still  read  in  the  Bible. 

When  her  boy  was  two  or  three  years  old  she  carried 
him  to  the  place  where  the  people  of  the  country  met  to 
worship  God,  where  was  the  great  tent  called  the  Tal>er- 
ltacle,  with  its  different  coverings,  of  which  we  are  told  in 
the  second  book  of  the  Bible,  and  where  the  priest  of  God 
and  those  that  assisted  him  lived.  Here  she  left  him. 
with  many  warm  kisses  and  tears,  that  he  might  be 
taught  by  these  religious  men,  and  be  fitted  to  become  in 
after-years  a prophet  or  teacher  of  the  true  God.  His  : 
school  had  no  vacations;  but  once  a y’ear  regularly  his 
mother  came  to  see  him,  bringing  him  a new,  rich  mantle 
as  a gift  of  love,  and  a proper  robe  for  one  who  assisted 
in  public  worship,  although  a child,  to  wear. 

Every  one  saw  that  he  was  a remarkable  boy.  The  old  ! 
priest  loved  him  as  a son.  The  blessed  God  in  heaven  J 
also  loves  children,  and  knows  how  to  express  His  love 
to  them  so  that  they  will  understand  it.  He  sometimes 
intimates  to  them,  when  He  is  about  to  call  them  to  some 
great  work,  that  they'  are  hy-aiul-bv  to  become  His  min- 
isters. Many  a little  fellow  as  young  as  Samuel  has  felt 
in  his  mind,  he  hardly'  knew  how  or  why',  that  he  would 
some  time  be  a preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

When  Samuel  was  about  twelve  years  of  age  this  won- 
derful thing  happened  to  him.  He  had  a little  room  by  | 
himself  within  the  great  tent  where  the  people  worshipped. 
The  aged  priest,  whose  name  was  Eli,  hail  another  quite 
near  to  him.  In  the  night,  while  the  lamps  were  still 
burning  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  he  had  fallen  asleep  on 
his  bed,  he  was  suddenly  awaked  by  a voice  calling  him 
by'  name.  Ho  supposed,  of  course,  it  was  Eli  calling,  and 
he  hurried  to  the  old  man's  chamber,  saying,  as  he  enter- 
ed, “ Here  am  I.” 

“ I did  not  call  you,"  said  El»;  44  go,  lie  down  again." 
He  had  hardly'  dropped  into  slumber  once  more,  when 
the  same  voice  awaked  him  again:  “Samuel,  Samuel,”  it 
said. 

He  ran  again  to  the  room  of  Eli, and  said,  “Here  am  I ; 
for  thou  didst  call  me." 

The  old  man  thought,  probably,  that  he  was  disturbed 
by  terrif.ving  dreams,  and  said  to  him,  “I  called  not,  my 
son ; lie  down  again." 

A third  time  the  voice  called.  It  is  wonderful  that  the 
lad  was  not  affrighted.  But  if  one  loves  God  and  does 
right,  there  is  nothing  that  can  harm  him.  The  open- 
faced  child  of  the  Tabernacle,  obey'ing  without  hesitation, 
although  answering  twice  in  vain,  hastened  to  the  cham- 
ber of  Eli  with  his  ready  and  filial  response,  “ Here  am  I ; 
for  thou  didst  call  me." 

The  aged  minister  then  knew  that  it  was  not  a human 
voice,  hut  the  voice  of  God.  He  said  to  the  child,  “Go, 
lie  down,  and  if  the  voice  is  heard  again,  say,  ‘ Speak,  Lord, 
for  Thy  servant  heareth.’ " 

He  went  alone  to  his  chamber  and  to  his  bed  in  the  si- 


I lence  of  the  night,  and  once  more  the  voice  came,  so  sweet 
and  gentle  as  not  to  terrify  him,  “Samuel,  Samuel." 

“Speak,  Lord,”  he  answered,  as  lie  sat  up  on  his  bed, 
“for  Thy  servant  heareth.” 

Then  God  gave  him  a message  to  his  master,  and  to  the 
people,  and  made  him  at  this  early  age  a teacher  and  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment,  when  the  boy  sits  up,  solemn - 
{ ly,  with  his  eyes  wide-opened,  listening  to  the  Divine  voice, 

; that  the  great  English  painter  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
his  well-known  picture,  represents  the  prophet  child.  It 
is  at  this  moment  that  his  wondering  and  prayerful  face 
is  caught  by'  the  artist  in  the  beautiful  picture  which  is 
given  in  this  paper. 

God  docs  not  now  speak  audibly  in  the  sleeping-rooms 
of  little  fellows;  but  when  they'  kneel,  night  by  night,  by 
their  bedsides,  and  say,  “Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant 
heareth,"  He  comes  into  their  minds  and  leads  and  teach- 
es them  just  as  if  He  called  them  by  name.  There  is  no 
prayer  goes  up  to  Heaven  more  readily  heard  or  answered 
than  the  simple  words  of  a sincere,  praying  child. 


[Berlin  In  IIabi'kk'h  Yocmo  Pwni.t  No.  83,  Norember  8.] 

THE  BOY-GENERAL. 

BY  EDWARD  CARY. 

Chapter  IV. 

THEN  the  courier  who  brought  the  news  that  Lafay- 
ette had  landed  again  in  Boston  was  introduced  to 
the  presence  of  General  Washington,  those  who  were 
standing  by  saw  tears  of  joy  run  down  the  cheeks  of  the 
veteran  soldier;  and  when  Lafayette  came  to  him.  bearing 
the  glad  tidings  that  ships  and  men  aud  money  were  on 
their  way  from  France  to  aid  in  the  common  cause,  the 
happiness  of  Washington  was  beyond  words.  And  well 
it  might  l>o.  The  help  the  French  had  sent  the  year  l»e- 
fore  was  of  little  use.  The  country  had  again  fallen  into 
a weary  and  grumbling  mood.  The  army  had  shrunken 
until  it  was  the  mere  ghost  of  an  army.  There  was  no 
money  in  the  Treasury.  Washington  wrote  to  Lafayette 
that  he  had  not  enough  cash  at  his  disjHJsnl,  or  in  the 
whole  army,  to  pay  one  messenger  to  ride  fifty  miles. 
And  here  came  back  the  dearly  loved  friend  from  France, 
whose  zeal  aud  talent  had  won  from  the  French  govern- 
ment premises  of  the  mast  generous  help.  No  wonder 
that  the  brave  American  commander  welcomed  Lafayette 
with  a heart  filled  with  gratitude  and  love. 

The  young  Marquis  resumed  his  old  place  at  the  head 
of  the  advance  guard  of  chosen  troops.  He  had  brought 
back  from  France  a thousand  little  gifts  for  his  old  corps 
— badges  for  the  soldiers,  swords  for  the  officers,  a bright 
new  silken  flag  for  each  imttalion — kindly  proofs  of  the 
affection  with  which  he  hud  constantly  remembered  them. 

The  French  fleet,  and  an  army  under  the  Count  do  Ro- 
chambeau.  followed  quickly  after  Lufuyetto,  and  great  ef- 
forts were  made  to  agree  upon  a common  plan  for  the 
campaign.  Unluckily  only  a part  of  the  fleet  came  at 
first,  and  this  part  got  shut  up  by  a larger  English  fleet  at. 
Newport,  and  was  of  little  value,  except  that  the  English 
ships  which  were  watching  it  could  not  ravage  the  Amer- 
ican coasts. 

Just  at  this  moment  happened  one  of  those  little  inci- 
dents which  sometimes  have  great  effect.  Washington 
had  gone  from  near  New  \rork  over  to  Connecticut  to 
hold  a meeting  with  the  French  commanders.  On  his 
way  hack  lie  turned  off  his  road  to  show  to  Lafayette  the 
forts  at  West  Point  on  the  Hudson  River,  of  which  lie  was 
quite  proud,  and  which  had  been  laid  out  by  an  intimate 
, friend  of  Lafayette's.  Benedict  Arnold,  who  was  in  coni- 
I maud  at  West  Point,  hail  just  arranged  to  betray  tlie  poet 
to  the  English.  Major  Andr6,  an  English  officer,  had 
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been  sent  up  to  close  the  bargain.  On  his  way  back  to  [ 
New  York  he  was  captured  as  a spy,  and  all  the  papers  on 
his  person  were  sent  to  General  Arnold,  whose  treason  no 
one  suspected.  Arnold  received  them  a half-hour  before 
he  expected  General  Washington.  Had  he  not  looked  for 
Washington's  arrival  he  could  have  released  Andre,  and 
carried  out  his  wicked  plan.  Instead,  he  fled  straightway 
to  the  British  camp;  so  that  Washington’s  love  for  Lafay- 
ette, which  made  him  wish  to  show  him  the  forts  at  West 
Point,  was.  in  this  curious  fashion,  a means  of  saving  the 
American  cause.  Had  the  British  captured  West  Point, 
ami  cut  ntr  the  Eastern  from  the  Central  and  Southern 
States,  the  Americans  might  easily  have  been  subdued. 

The  year  1780  passed  without  any  events  of  importance. 
But  early  in  1781  Washington  sent  Lafayette  south  into 
Virginia  with  a couple  of  thousand  men  to  capture  an 
English  garrison  at  Portsmouth,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  This  he  was  to  do  with  the  help  of  a 
French  fleet,  which  was  to  arrive  there  at  the  same  time. 
But  an  English  fleet,  got  ahead  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
heat  it  in  a sea-battle  off  Cape  Henry.  Lafayette  was 
about  to  return,  when  Washington  wrote  him  to  stay  and 
try  to  protect  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  the  British  were  I 
about  to  overrun.  Lafayette  staid,  of  course,  but  he  had  | 
a hard  time  of  it.  His  troops  had  not  expected  to  re- 
main, and  were  inclined  to  desert  and  go  home,  the  more 
because  they  were  very  badly  clothed.  I^afayette  borrow- 
ed  $10,000  in  his  own  name,  and  got  them  new  clothing 
and  shoes.  Then  he  issued  an  order  telling  them  that  he 
was  about  to  start  on  a dangerous  business,  and  any  man 
who  was  afraid  to  go  with  him  would  be  sent  back.  That 
put  a stop  to  desertion. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  ablest  General  the 
British  had  in  America,  made  his  appearance  with  an 
army  much  stronger  than  Lafayette’s.  He  was  '‘a  cool,- 
active”  man,  and  was  bent  on  capturing  the  young 
Frenchman.  Lafayette  drew  back  slowly  before  him, 
trying  to  deceive  him  as  to  his  real  strength. 

At  last  Cornwallis  had  pushed  the  little  army  of  Amer- 
icans away  northward  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
wrote  to  New  York,  “"The  boy  can  not  now  escape  me.” 
But  marching  all  night  by  a bock  road  through  the  woods,  | 
and  leaving  his  baggage  and  tents  and  heavy  guns  behind  i 
him,  Lafayette  appeared  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  Brit- 
ish commander  in  a strong  position,  from  which  he  could 
not  be  driven.  Just  at  this  point  Lafayette  got  some  more  1 
men  from  Washington’s  camp  and  from  Virginia,  and  then  j 
commenced  one  of  the  most  remarkable  camjmigus  ever 
known.  Lafayette,  still  much  weaker  than  Cornwallis, 
was  so  active,  and  appeared  so  confident,  that  the  Eng- 
lish slowly  withdrew  toward  the  coast.  Always  seeming 
anxious  to  fight,  yet  never  risking  a general  battle,  La- 
fayette followed  Cornwallis  until  he  got  him  into  the  vil- 
lage of  Yorktown,  between  the  York  River  and  the  James 
River.  There  the  British  felt  safe,  thinking  that  they  ' 
could  at  any  time  get  to  New  York  by  water,  or  with  a 
few  more  men  could  sally  out  and  drive  Lafayette  from 
Virginia. 

But  Lafayette  expected  a French  fleet  off  the  coast,  and 
contented  himself  with  carefully  watching  his  enemy,  and 
writing  to  Washington  to  hasten  south  with  his  army  . 
and  make  the  capture  of  the  British  certain.  At  last  the  I 
French  fleet  came,  and  poor  Cornwallis,  with  all  his  skill 
and  courage,  was  surrounded.  He  could  hardly  believe 
his  eyes,  and  tried  in  one  way  and  another  to  break 
through;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The  French  landed  in 
large  force,  and  their  commanders  urged  Lafayette  to  take 
Yorktown  by  storm.  They  appealed  to  his  love  of  fame. 
He  had  foiled  Cornwallis,  ami  shut  him  up  in  Yorktown: 
he  ought  to  have  the  glory  of  his  capture.  But  the  hu- 
mane young  hero  put  aside  this  temptation,  and  refused 
to  waste  his  men’s  lives  in  a venture  which  might  not  suc- 
ceed. He  knew  that  Cornwallis  could  not  eacajie,  and  that 


when  Washington  arrived  with  his  army  the  British  would 
have  to  surrender,  with  little  or  no  bloodshed— so  admi- 
rably combined  in  his  character  were  courage,  prudence, 
and  kindness.  At  last  Washington  came,  with  Count  de 
Rochambcau  and  a large  army,  and  Cornwallis  on  the 
19th  of  October  was  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms.  And 
this  practically  ended  the  war,  although  it  was  not  until 
! two  years  after  that  peace  was  declared,  and  the  United 
States  were  acknowledged  to  be  free  and  independent. 

Lafayette  sailed  for  France  on  the  23d  December,  1781. 
He  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  greatest 
victory  of  the  war  which  had  made  a nation  free  had  been 
due  to  the  aid  he  had  got  from  his  own  country,  and  to 
the  patience,  fortitude,  and  genius  with  which  he  had  him- 
self commanded  in  the  last  campaign. 

From  on  board  the  ship  on  the  ere  of  sailing  he  wrote 
to  his  beloved  Washington : “Adieu,  my  dear  General. 
I know  your  heart  so  well  that  1 am  sure  that  no  distance 
can  change  your  attachment  for  me.  With  the  same  sin- 
1 cerity  I assure  you  that  my  tenderness,  my  respect,  my 
| gratitude  for  you  are  beyond  all  expression  ; that  at  the 
moment  of  quitting  you  I feel  more  than  ever  the  force 
of  those  bonds  of  friendship  which  bind  me  forever  to 
you  ; and  that  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  is  to  show 
you  by  my  zeal  and  my  services  how  great  are  my  respect 
and  my  affection.” 

[to  hr  cosmvsD.] 

nOW  CHINESE  CHILDREN  LOVE  THEIR  PARENTS. 

IN  the  Chow  Dynasty  (about  three  thousand  years  ago) 
there  was  a man  named  Laou  Lai-t&ze.  When  he  was 
seventy  years  of  age  he  used  to  put  on  bright  and  many- 
colored  clothes,  and  then  he  would  play  about  like  a 
child.  Sometimes  he  would  carry  water  into  the  hall, 
and  pretend  to  stumble,  and  fall  flat  on  the  ground ; and 
then  he  would  cry,  and  run  up  to  his  parents’  side  to 
please  the  old  people,  and  all  to  make  them  forget,  for  a 
time  at  least,  their  own  great  age. 


There  was  once  a man  named  Han.  When  he  was  a 
boy  he  misbehaved  himself  very  often,  and  his  mother 
used  to  beat  him  with  a bamboo  rod.  One  day  he  cried 
after  the  beating,  and  his  mother  was  greatly  surprised, 
and  said,  “ I have  beaten  you  many  a time,  and  you  have 
never  cried  before ; why  do  you  cry  to-day  f* 

“Oh,  mother,”  he  replied,  “you  used  to  hurt  me  when 
you  flogged  me;  but  now  I weep  because  you  are  not 
strong  enough  to  hurt  me,” 

“ It  makes  one  weep,"  says  the  Chinese  moralist,  “even 
to  read  this  story.”  Who  does  not  long  to  have  the  dear 
vanished  hand  back  again,  and  the  still  voice  speaking 
again,  if  even  to  punish  and  reprove  '{ 

About  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a man 
named  Ong.  who,  when  a child,  lost  his  father,  and  lived 
I alone  with  his  mother.  Civil  war  broke  out.  and  he  car- 
ried his  mother  off  on  his  back  to  escape  the  confusion. 
Many  a time,  when  lie  was  out  searching  for  some  focal 
for  his  mother,  he  met  the  banditti,  who  seized  him  and 
threatened  to  drag  him  off.  But  he  wept,  and  told  them 
of  his  old  mother  at  home  depending  on  him ; and  even 
these  rough  robbers  had  not  the  heart  to  kill  him. 


About  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a man 
named  Mao,  who  entertained  a friend,  one  Koh,  and  kept 
him  to  spend  the  night.  Early  on  the  following  morning 
Mao  killed  a fowl  for  breakfast,  and  Mr.  Koh  flattered 
himself  that  it  was  for  him.  But  no!  it  was  for  Mao’s 
old  mother;  and  Mao  and  Koh  sat  down  to  nothing  hut 
greens  and  rice.  When  Koh  saw  this  he  rose  up  from 
the  table,  bowed  low  to  Mao,  and  said,  “Well  done,  illus- 
trious man  1” 
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“HAPPY  ORPHANS.” 

BY  CORA  A.  D.  WTCKOFP. 

A Ht'XDRED  little  chicka  or  uioro, 

Downy,  soft,  and  yellow, 

Were  peeping  ont  their  discontent 
In  voice*  far  from  mellow. 

I looked  around  in  woudenuent — 

No  mothers  were  ut  baud 
To  gather  'ucutli  their  outstretched  wings 
The  doleful  little  band ; 

And  as  I gazed,  a small  wee  voice 
From  one  chick  seemed  to  say: 

“ Perhaps  you  think  we  like  it, 

This  tine  new-fangled  way ; 

Hut  it's  very  disagreeable, 

For,  strange  aa  it  may  scorn, 

Wo  never  had  a mother  — 

They  hatched  us  out  by  steam ; 


“And  they  call  us  ‘Happy  Orphans,’ 
When  we’re  ready  all  to  weep, 

For  no  answering  cluck  comes  back  to  us, 
Though  wo  peep,  and  peep,  and  peep. 
They  say  it’s  scientific, 

And  I’ve  uo  doubt  it  is  true, 

But  I would  rather  have  a mother — 

Now  really  wouldu’t  you!” 


[Began  la  No.  44  of  Haucu’b  Yocmo  Pkofi.k,  September  14.] 

WHO  WAS  PAUL  GRAYSON? 

BY  JOHN  HABBERTON, 

Aitoor  or  **  Helen's  Babies.” 


Chapter  XI. 

THE  TRIAL. 

THAT  do  you  think  was  the  counterfeiter’s  excuse 
for  running  away?"  asked  Sam  Ward  well  of  Can- 
ning Forbes,  on  meeting  him  at  the  Post-oftiee,  to  which 
both  boys  had  been  sent  by  their  parents. 

“ I give  it  up,"  said  Canning,  who  had  not  the  slightest 
taste  for  guessing. 

“He  said  he  would  have  come  bark  and  given  himself 
up  after  court  had  met  and  adjourned,  but  he  didn’t  want 
to  be  tried  now." 

“He  wanted  to  wait  for  some  new  evidence  in  his  de- 
fense. perhaps,"  suggested  Canning. 

“New  grandfather!" ejaculated  Sam.  very  contemptu- 
ously. “ He  wanted  to  stay  in  jail  here,  doing  nothing, 
for  the  next  six  mouths,  rather  than  go  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary ami  work  hard.  That’s  what  my  father  says.” 

“Perhaps  your  father  is  right,"  said  Canning;  “but 
what  does  he  think  of  Paul  f" 

“What  does  he  think?"  answered  Sam : “why,  just 
what  everybody  else  thinks;  be  thinks  Paul  is  the  great- 
est boy  that  ever  was,  and  he  says  he  wishes  I would  be 
just  like  him."  * 

“ Well,  why  don’t  you  ?"  asked  Canning. 

“How  can  I?"  said  Sam,  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  “I 
can’t  do  just  as  I please,  as  Paul  can,  and  I haven’t  got 


any  great  mystery  to  keep  me  up,  as  everybody  knows 
Paul  bus." 

“Didn’t  you  ever  have  a great  mystery f" asked  Can- 
ning. 

“ Never  but  once,”  said  Sam ; “ that  was  when  I hook- 
ed a big  package  of  loaf-sugar  out  of  father's  store,  and 
had  to  keep  finding  new  places  to  hide  it  in  until  it  was 
eaten  up.” 

“ I suppose  that  mystery  helped  keep  you  up  ?"  suggest- 
ed Canning. 

“ Well,  you  see — Oh,  look ! there  comes  father;  I sup- 
pose he’s  wondering  why  I don’t  bring  his  letters.  Good- 
by;"  and  Sam  got  away  from  that  very  provokiug  ques- 
tion as  fast  as  possible. 

As  for  the  other  boys,  they  simply  sat  on  the  sidewalk 
opposite  old  Mrs.  Battle’s,  and  worship|>ed  the  house,  from 
which  their  hero  had  not  been  successfully  coaxed  to  come 
out.  In  spite  of  Paul’s  caution  to  Benny,  and  the  prom- 
ises that,  he  received  in  return,  the  deputy  had  talked 
so  enthusiastically  about  Paul  to  all  the  men  he  met.  that 
the  story  sped  about  town  that  Paul  had  done  as  much  to- 
ward recapturing  the  prisoner  as  the  officer  had.  This  story 
might  have  been  spoiled  hud  Benny  acted  according  to  the 
spirit  of  his  promise,  hut  the  little  fellow  haul  l>een  so  elated 
by  the  looks  that  people  gave  him,  as  he  marched  with 
Paul  and  the  counterfeiter  through  the  street,  that  he  could 
not  l>car  to  deliberately  rob  himself  of  his  fame,  as  of 
course  he  would  do  us  soon  as  Paul’s  story  had  been  told. 

So  Benny  refused  to  be  seen:  he  went  to  lad  very  early, 
und  before  breakfast  he  had  hidden  himself  in  the  unused 
attic  of  his  mother's  cottage,  where  he  nursed  his  glory 
until  he  felt  that  he  was  simply  starving  for  something  to 
eat. 

And  all  this  while  his  fictitious  valor  was  nowhere  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  popu- 
lace, for  Mr.  Mor- 
toil  himself  hud 
pone  nut  im- 
mediately after 
break  fast.  ami 
hail  himself  pi  ven 
Paul's  version  of 
the  affair  to  every 
one,  trsiilcs  giv- 
inp  Benny  a fair 
share  of  the  cred- 
it for  the  tender 
hearted  ness  dis- 
played by  the  two 
boys  toward  the 
THE  SHERIFF  ENFORCES  ORDER.  c aptive.  so  that 

when  Benny  final- 
ly entered  the  world  again  lie  found  lie  had  lost  some  hours 
of  praise  to  which  he  was  honestly  entitled.  As  f«»r  Paul, 
the*  teacher  begged  every  one  to  say  nothing  at  all  to  him 
about  it.  The  hoy  was  somewhat  |toculi»j\  he  said ; the 
affair  had  made  a very  painful  impression  upon  him.  and 
any  one  who  really  admired  him  could  l»esl  prove  it  by  , 
treating  him  just  as  before,  uml  not  reminding  him  in  any 
way  of  Laketon's  most  famous  day. 

Mr.  Morton  had  not  yet  decided  whether  to  open  his  , 
school  again,  and  the  boys,  although  they  would  have 
beet)  sorry  to  have  him  go  away  from  Laketnii.  hoped  he  | 
would  not  deckle  liefore  court  opened.  for  now  that  the 
counterfeiter  hail  lx*cn  mixed  up  in  some  way  with  two  of 
their  own  number,  the  boys  with  one  accord  determined  i 
that  they  would  have  to  attend  the  trial;  imbed,  it  seem- 
ed to  some  of  them  that  the  trial  could  tint  go  on  without 
them,  for  did  they  not  know  the  two  l toys  who  had  helped 
bring  the  prisoner  back  from  the  woods ! They  thought 
they  did. 

When  the  day  for  the  trial  came,  and  the  Sheriff  <>|»en 
ed  the  court-room,  the  doors  of  which  had  been  kept 
locked  because  of  the  immense  crowd  Unit  threatened  to 
fill  the  house  in  advance  of  the  hour  for  the  session,  lie 
VU surprised  to  find  seventeen  boys  in  the  front  seats  «*f 
the  gallery.  On  questioning  them,  lie  learned  that  most 
of  them  had  entered  through  a window  before  sunrise,  j 
and  that  two  had  slept  in  the  gallery  all  night.  He  was 
about  to  remove  the  entire  party,  but  the  boys  begged  so  | 


hard  to  be  allowed  to  remain, 
and  they  1*01111  nded  him  »> 
earnestly  that  they  all  were 
particular  friends  of  Paul, 
that  the  Sheriff,  who  once 
had  been  a boy  himself,  re- 
lented and  let  them  remain. 

It  was  about  six  in  the  aft- 
ernoon. according  to  the  boys, 
but  only  a quarter  liefore 
ten  by  the  court-house  clock, 
when  the  front  doors  were 
opened  and  the  crowd  pour- 
ed in.  Within  the  next  five 
minutes  any  boy  in  that  front 
gallery  row  could  have  sold 
his  seat  for  a dollar,  but  not 
a boy  flinched  from  what  he 
considered  a public  duty,  al- 
though every  one  knew  just 
what  to  do  with  a dollar  if  he  could  get  it  Soon  the 
lawyers  flocked  in  by  the  Judge's  door,  and  grouped 
themselves  about  the  table  inside  the  rail,  and  at  five 
minutes  before  ten  his  honor  the  Judge  entered  and  took 
his  seat.  Then  the  Sheriff  allowed  Mr.  Morton  and  Paul 
to  enter  by  the  Judge's  door,  because  they  wen*  unable 
to  pet  through  the  crowd  in  front  At  sight  of  Paul  the 
whole  front  row  of  the  gallery  hurst  into  a storm  of  hand- 
clapping. 

The  Judge  rapped  vigorously  with  his  little  mallet,  and 
exclaimed,  "Mr.  Sheriff,  preserve  order.  The  court  is 
now  o|>en.*‘ 

The  Sheriff,  first  giving  chairs  in  the  lawyers*  circle  to 
Paul  and  the  teacher.  Ixxause  then*  were  no  other  seats 
vacant,  went  down  in  front  of  the  gallery,  and  shouted  to 


“ father r 
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the  boys  that  if  they  made  any  more  disturbance  he  would 
throw  them  all  out  of  the  window  and  break  their  heads 
on  the  pavement  below. 

No  lighter  threat  would  have  been  of  any  avail,  for  a 
more  restless  set  of  boys  than  they  were  during  the  next 
half-hour  never  was  seen.  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  trial 
never  would  begin ; lawyers  talked  to  the  Judge  about  all 
sorts  of  things,  and  the  Judge  looked  over  papers  as  leisure- 
ly as  if  time  were  eternity;  but  finally  his  honor  Baid, 

“Mr.  Sheriff,  bring  in  John  Doe,’* 

Every  one  in  the  front  row  of  the  gallery  stood  up,  two 
or  three  minutes  later,  as  Ned  Johnston,  who  sat  where 
he  could  look  through  the  open  door  by  which  the  Judge* 
had  entered,  signaled  that  the  prisoner  was  coming. 
Many  other  people  stood  up  when  the  Sheriff  and  the 
prisoner  entered,  for  all  were  curious  to  have  a good  look 
at  the  man  whom  but  few  of  them  had  seen.  The  Sheriff 
placed  John  Doe  in  the  prisoners’  box,  where,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  boys,  only  the  back  of  a head  and  two  shoul- 
ders could  be  seen  from  the  gallery.  His  honor  nodded 
at  the  clerk,  and  the  clerk  arose,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
said, 

"John  Doe,  stand  up.” 

The  prisoner  obeyed  ; and  as  his  head  was  slightly 
turned,  so  as  to  face  the  clerk,  the  boys  had  a fair  view  of 
it.  It  did  not  seem  a bad  face ; indeed,  it  was  rather  hand- 
some and  pleasing,  although  there  was  a steady  twitching 
of  the  lips  that  prevented  its  looking  exactly  the  same  from 
first  to  last. 

“John  Doe,”  said  the  clerk,  turning  over  some  of  the 
sheets  of  a very  bulky  document  he  hold  in  his  hand,  “a 
Grand  Jury  appointed  by  this  Court  has  found  a true  bill 
of  indictment  against  you  for  passing  counterfeit  money, 
to  wit,  a five-dollar  note  purporting  to  have,  been  issued  by 
the  Founders’  National  Bank  of  Mechanics’  Valley,  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  same  note  having  been  offered  in  pay- 
ment for  goods  purchased  from  Samuel  Ward  well,  a mer- 
chant doing  business  in  this  town  of  Laketon,  and  for  pass- 
ing similar  bills  upon  other  persons  herein  resident.  Are 
you  guilty  or  not  guilty  t” 

"Guilty,”  answered  the  prisoner. 

A sensation  ran  through  the  house,  and  at  least  half  a 
dozen  of  the  fifty  or  more  citizens  who  had  hoped  to  be 
drawn  on  the  jury  whispered  to  their  neighbors  that,  it  was 
a shameful  trick  to  appeal  to  the  Judge's  sympathy,  and 
get  off  with  a light  sentence;  but  they  hoped  that  his  hon- 
or would  not  be  taken  in  by  any  such  hypocritical  non- 
sense. 

"John  Doc,”  said  his  honor,  solemnly,  “I  have  been 
informed  by  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours  of  your  entire 
history.  You  are  well  born  and  well  bred;  you  had  prom- 
ising prospects  in  life,  and  a family  that  you  should  have 
l>eeu  proud  of.  But  you  gambled;  you  fell  from  Isul  to 
worse ; and  a bullet  aimed  at  you  by  an  officer  of  the  law, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  struck  and  killed  your  loving, 
suffering  wife.  Such  of  your  family  as  remains  to  you 
would  honor  any  one,  even  the  highest  man  in  the  land, 
and  I am  assured  that  you  are  sincerely  desirous  of  for- 
saking evil  courses  and  devoting  your  life  to  this — family. 
Old  friends,  classmates  of  yours,  who  are  held  in  high  re- 
spect wherever  they  are  known,  are  ready  and  willing  to 
assist  you  to  regain  your  lost  manho<xl ; so  in  consideration 
of  your  plea,  your  professions  of  penitence,  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  your  misdeeds  have  increased  instead 
of  lessened,  I sentence  you  to  confinement  in  the  county 
jail  for  the  shortest  period  allowed  by  the  law  covering 
your  offense,  to  wit,  six  months.  Sheriff,  remove  the 
prisoner.” 

The  prisoner  bowed  to  the  Judge,  and  then  looked  to- 
ward Mr.  Morton  and  Paul.  He  tried  hard  to  preserve 
his  composure  as  the  Sheriff  led  him  through  the  lawyers’ 
circle  and  toward  the  Judge's  door,  but  somehow  his  eyes 
tilled  with  tears.  Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  that  Paul, 


in  spite  of  Mr.  Morton’s  hand  on  his  arm,  sprang  from  his 
chair,  threw  his  arms  around  the  prisoner's  neck,  and  ex- 
claimed, 

" Father!” 

[ro  DR  C0XT1.VCRD.J 

THE  SCHOOL-BOY’S  VISION. 

BY  MARY  D.  BRINK. 

There's  the  bell  for 44  recess  over,”  time  for  stupid  books  again ; 
Hut  bow  can  a fellow  study  with  Thanksgiving  on  his  brain  f 
" hen  I read  of  Turks  atid  Turkey,  little  heed  to  them  I pay, 
While  my  mind  is  full  of  visions  of  the  near  Thanksgiving- 
day. 

1 can  only  hear  the  “gobble”  of  a tnrkev,  fat  and  nice, 
Which,  my  grandpa  writes,  is  waiting  to  be  gobbled  in  a trice, 
Just  as  soon  as  Sis  and  I and  all  the  family  are  able 
To  be  off  and  spend  Thanksgiving  round  the  dear  old  farm- 
house table. 

Thai'*  a study,  now,  of  Turkey  that  a fellow  likes,  I’m  sure, 
But  put  it  in  geography,  and  that  I can’t  endure ; 

It  has  a different  flavor  somehow  on  the  dear  old  farm. 

And  “cramming”  then  or  “stuffing”  never  does  one  any  harm. 

Now  there’s  a class  in  spelling:  Bobby  White  has  tripped  <»u 
“ skates,” 

And  that’s  something  l don’t  do.  I remember  how  my  mates 
And  I went  off  together,  with  our  skates  upon  our  feet, 

For  a race  across  the  mill-pond,  and  ’twaa  only  / who  heat. 

Oh,  Tlianksgiving-day  is  jolly  on  the  dear  old  farm,  and  so 
It  knocks  study  in  the  head  for  a week  before  we  go; 

And  I pity  any  fellow',  lm  he  black,  or  white,  or  brown, 
Whose  grandpapa  and  grandma  arc  not  living — oat  of  town. 
Well,  I s’pose  I ought  to  study  while  my  hook  before  me  lies, 
But  it’s  hard  upon  a fellow  now  to  have  to  shnt  his  eyes 
Upon  such  charming  visions.  Did  you  speak,  sir  T enu  I tell 
Where  Turkey  isT  Oh  yes,  air,  I have  learned  that  lesson  well. 


mis  IS  SOT  IKTKNOKO  TO  SHOW  HOW  OCR  MIKCIOI  H HOT  LOOKED  AFTER 
HIS  THAXKSOIVISU  DI.HSKR,  BIT  HOW  IIK  SAID  IIE  FELT. 

AN  ANCIENT  WEDDING. 

A FRANKISH  noble  named  Siginmer.  who  lived  a.  n. 
l\  600,  was  hi  marry  a Visigothic  princess.  A Roman 
soldier  saw  their  wedding,  and  gave  the  following  de- 
scription of  it  in  a letter  to  a friend : 

44  As  you  are  so  fond  of  beholding  war  and  armor,  it 
would  have  been  a great  pleasure  for  you  if  you  had  seen  the 
royal  youth  Sigismer  dressed  as  a bridegroom,  according 
to  the  custom  of  his  people,  walking  to  his  father-in-law’s 
house.  His  horse  was  decorated  with  brilliant  housings, 
and  other  horses  went  before  and  behind  him  all  glitter- 
ing with  precious  stones.  The  bridegroom,  however,  did 
not  ride,  for  it  was  considered  more  becoming  that  he 
should  go  on  foot  among  his  comrades,  dressed  in  bright 
purple,  with  ornaments  of  red  gold  and  white  silk,  while 
his  iiair,  complexion,  and  skin  were  in  keeping  with  these 
ornaments.  But  the  appearance  of  his  comrades  was  for- 
midable even  in  peace : their  feet  up  to  the  ankles  were 
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incased  in  rough  boots,  above  which  their  shins,  knees, 
ami  thighs  were  bare.  Besides  these,  they  wore  a short 
tight-fitting  tunic  of  many  colors,  which  did  not  reach 
down  to  the  knees.  The  sleeves  reached  only  to  the 
elbows,  the  bright  green  tunic  contrasting  sharply  with 
the  ruddy  limbs.  Their  swords  were  suspended  by  straps 
from  their  shoulders,  and  stuck  clow?  to  their  fur-clad 
hips.  The  same  dress  which  serves  them  for  ornament 
serves  also  for  defense.  In  the  right  hand  they  carried 
barbed  lances  and  battle-axes,  which  can  also  be  used  as 
missiles;  and  in  the  left  a shield,  with  a snow-white  rim 
and  yellow  boss.  This  shield  is  evidence  of  the  wealth  of 
its  owner,  as  well  as  of  the  skill  of  its  maker.  Altogether 
everything  was  so  arranged  that  the  whole  seemed  to  be 
not  merely  a bridal  procession,  but  a military  one  also.” 


HOW  TO  BUILD  AN  ICE-BOAT. 

IT  is  now  time,  boys,  to  bouse  your  canvas  canoe,  and  | 
put  your  miniature,  sloop  and  steam-yacht  out  of  com-  | 
mission.  No  doubt  you  have  become  quite  nautical  in  j 
your  habits  the  past  season,  and  it  seems  a pity  that  you  j 
should  be  obliged  to  give  up  being  a jolly  tar,  with  your  , 
blue  shirt  and  tarpaulin,  just  because  the  weather  is  a lit-  , 
tie  cooler,  and  the  wind  inclined  to  be  rather  fresh. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  for  becoming  a thorough  land- 
lubber. Why  not  have  a boat  for  the  winter— an  ice- 
boat ; not  oue  in  miniature,  but  one  that  you  can  sail  in 
yourself  i The  construction  is  simple  enough.  With  a 1 
few  tools,  the  aid  of  your  friends  the  carpenter  and  black-  ; 
smith,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a little  ingenuity,  you  may  j 
continue  to  scud  over  the  “ briny, “and  not  forget  all  your  ; 
nautical  ities. 

Perhaps  you  remember  that  model  ice-l>oat  at  the  Cen*  ! 
tenn  iai , the  Wh iff.  Yours  need  not  l)e  as  large  nor  as  elab-  | 
orate,  but  it  will  serve  your  purpose.  The  principal  parts  i 
of  the  hull  consist  of  eight  pieces  in  all,  and  straight  at  ! 
that,  viz.,  keel,  runner  plank,  mast  bench,  two  side  boards,  i 
and  three  runners.  That  certainly  don't  look  like  a great 
undertaking.  Now  look  at  the  drawings  on  the  plate,  and  | 
see  what  is  to  be  done,  and  then  how  to  do  it.  As  in  all  j 
boats,  the  keel  (K)  comes  first,  made  of  white  pine,  twelve 
feet  long,  one  and  three-quurter  inches  thick,  and  four 
inches  deep;  runner  plank  (RP),  of  pine,  seven  feet  in 
length,  six  inches  wide,  and  one  and  a half  inches  thick  ; 
mast  bench  (MB),  three  feet  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  one 
inch  thick;  side  boards  (SB),  seven  feet  long,  three  inches 
deep,  and  one  inch  thick.  Runners  and  rudder  to  be  made 
of  aah,  the  former  two  feet  long,  five  inches  deep,  and  one 
inch  thick ; the  latter  twenty -one  inches  long,  four  and  a 
half  inches  deep,  and  one  inch  thick.  Let  your  carpenter 
get  the  timber  for  you.  and  see  that  it  is  all  well-seasoned,  i 
free  from  knots  and  checks,  and  straight-grained. 

When  you  have  all  your  pieces  nicely  planed,  bo  care- 
ful to  follow  your  dimensions,  lengths,  etc,,  and  don’t 
saw  off  an  inch  too  much.  Now  for  the  keel  and  bow- 
sprit. Measure  off  from  the  right-hand  end  of  the  keel 
four  feet  six  inches  on  the  under  edge;  then  cut  to  the 
right  hand  with  draw-knife  down  to  two  inches;  finish 
with  plune.  There's  your  bowsprit.  On  the  upper  edge 
of  the  keel,  five  feet  from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit,  cut  a 
place  for  the  mast  bench  one  inch  deep  and  six  inches 
wide.  Go  to  work  on  your  runners  and  clucks  (for  in- 
side of  runners)  with  draw-knife  and  key-hole  saw.  All 
your  pieces  being  cut  out,  the  next  thing  is  putting  them 
together.  Place  the  keel  on  the  centre  of  the  runner 
plank,  and  mark  with  a pencil ; then  turn  it  over,  and  nail 
the  RP  to  the  keel.  This  is  simply  to  hold  it  in  place  until 
you  get  your  mast  bench  and  side  boards  bolted  to  the 
runner  plank.  Use  quarter-inch  bolts  six  inches  long  for  ' 
this.  Fig.  1 shows  detail,  cross  section  of  side  board,  and 
longitudinal  section  of  RP  and  MB.  The  plan  gives  the  | 
position  of  the  bolt  holes.  Screw  bolts  up  firmly,  the  nuts  , 


on  the  under  side  of  the  RP.  Put  a couple  of  two-inch 
screws  through  the  MB  to  the  keel. 

Now  for  the  stern.  Bend  a piece  of  inch  stuff  from  the 
ends  of  the  SB,  and  nail  it  linuly  to  keel  ami  8B.  You 
will  notice  the  end  of  the  keel  projects  a little.  If  you 
find  this  hard  to  do  when  the  wood  is  dry,  steam  it ; or  if 
not  that,  just  saw  off  a bit  of  your  keel,  and  make  the 
stern  straight  across.  It  does  look  a little  more  ship- 
shape, though,  to  have  a curve  in  the  stem.  Turn  the 
boat  over,  and  nail  the  flooring  (F),  of  half-inch  stuff, 
firmly  to  8B  and  K.  Your  boat  is  now  good  and  stiff; 
but,  remember,  don't  attempt  to  turn  your  hull  over  be- 
fore you’ve  got  the  side  boards  fastened  to  the  stem  piece, 
and  that  again  to  the  keel ; the  other  ends  of  the  side 
boards  are  supposed  to  be  bolted  to  the  rudder  plank. 
You  have  the  main  part  of  the  hull  done.  Make  full-size 
drawings  of  runners  and  rudder  iron-work,  and  show 
these  drawings  to  your  blacksmith,  ami  let  him  attend  to 
that  part  of  the  business.  Be  careful  in  drawing  tho  de- 
tails of  the  runner  irons,  rudder-post,  etc.,  to  use  the  right 
scale— that  marked  B. 

Now  for  your  spars.  Mast,  white  pine,  eight  feet  nine 
inches  from  end  to  end.  four  inches  at  base,  one  inch  at 
head.  Put  the  stick  in  your  bench  vise,  and  shape  it  with 
a spokeshave.  Boom,  eight  feet  six  inches  long,  one  and  a 
half  inches  thick  at  the  middle,  and  one  inch  at  either  end ; 
fasten  it  to  the  mast  with  a staple  and  screw-eye;  Fig.  4 
shows  it.  Put  a brass  ferrule  on  the  end  of  the  boom  to 
prevent  it  from  being  split  by  the  staple.  Gaff,  four  feet 
long,  and  an  inch  and  a quarter  thick.  Make  the  throat 
as  in  Fig.  4.  Jib-boom,  four  feet  eleven  inches  long,  an 
inch  and  a quarter  thick;  fasten  it  to  the  bowsprit  by  a 
staple  and  eye,  the  former  to  be  driven  in  the  bowsprit. 
Topmast,  two  feet  three  inches  long,  one  inch  at  foot,  nar- 
row it  half  an  inch,  and  screw  it  to  the  mast.  That  com- 
pletes the  sparring. 

The  standing  rigging  is  next  in  order.  For  shrouds 
and  back  and  jib  stays  use  hemp  line;  heavy  cod  line  will 
do.  Fasten  to  eyes  in  the  mast  bench  and  side  Isiard,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  Brass  eyelets  suitable  may  be  got  at 
the  sail-maker's. 

In  shaping  the  mast  you  must  leave  a shoulder  for  the 
shrouds  and  stays  to  rest  on.  The  jib  stay  runs  through 
the  bowsprit,  and  is  fastened  to  the  runner  plank  in  the 
same  way  as  the  shrouds.  The  bowsprit  stays  extend  to 
the  runner  plank,  under  the  ends  of  the  side  boards.  The 
front  elevation  gives  the  position. 

Make  sails  out  of  heavy  unbleached  muslin;  when 
hemmed  to  la?  of  the  following  dimensions : mainsail  hoist, 
six  feet  six  inches;  head,  four  feet  two  inches;  leech,  nine 
feet  four  inches;  foot,  eight  feet  six  incites.  Jib  hoist,  six 
feet  nine  inches;  leech,  eight  feet  eleven  inches;  foot,  five 
feet. 

The  running  rigging  hardly  needs  a description.  Small 
single  blocks,  either  of  wood  or  metal,  may  be  used,  with 
the  exception  of  the  blocks  for  the  main  and  jib  sheets, 
which  should  lx?  double.  The  peak  and  throat  halyards 
run  from  blocks  through  screw-eyes  in  the  mast  bench, 
thence  to  cleats  on  the  side  of  Die  keel : jib  Italy ards 
through  eyes,  and  then  to  the  cleat;  jib  sheets  fastened  to 
eyes,  then  through  double  pulley,  and  back  to  the  cleat — 
one  on  either  side,  of  course.  For  the  topping  lift  use  blue- 
fish  line ; and  for  the  running  rigging,  the  same. 

Before  you  put  your  sails  on,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  spars, 
standing  or  running  rigging,  you  must  remember  that 
you  have  not  put  the  runners  on  yet,  nor  got  the  rudder 
in  place.  See  that  the  blacksmith  has  made  the  iron- 
work according  to  the  drawings.  Bolt  the  rudder  to  the 
rudder-post,  screw  the  irons  to  the  runners,  the  chocks  to 
the  under  side  of  the  runner  plank,  and  then  to  the  run- 
ners. Look  at  the  detail  drawings,  and  set?  that  every- 
thing is  all  right;  then  you  may  begin  to  put  on  the  fin- 
ishing touches. 
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WORKING  PLANS  FOR  AN  ICE-BOAT. 

Sand-paper  every  part  so  as  to  get  the  finger-marks  off.  Don't  forget  that  this  craft  of  yours  is  inclined  to  speed 
and  then  give  your  wood-work,  sjwirs  and  all,  a coat  of  at  times,  and  requires  a steady  hand,  a quick  eye,  and 
shellac.  Step  your  mast ; draw  taut  as  you  possibly  can  ready  nerve  to  manage  it,  or  you'll  be  running  into  Bill 
the  standing  rigging;  but  don't  forget  to  put  brass  rings  A.  or  Charlie  B..  perhaps  shooting  yourself  out  as  from  a 
on  your  mast  and  jib  stay,  or  you'll  have  to  unrig.  Then  catapult,  or  driving  high  and  dry  up  the  side  of  a hill, 
bend  your  sails,  reeve  your  running  rigging,  and,  with  a I Nobody  knows  what  may  happen  if  you  don't  keep  your 
little  oil  on  the  working  parts  of  the  rudder,  you  are  ready  wits’  about  you.  Above  all,  don't  smash  your  boat,  be- 
to  run  a race  with  a locomotive  if  one  is  at  hand  and  cause  it  can  be  put  to  good  use  when  the  boating  season 
you've  got  a clear  sheet  of  ice  under  you.  opens  again.  We  will  tell  you  how  by-and-by. 
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JIM’S  THANKSGIVING. 

BY  SYDNEY  MAY  HE. 

“ TS  that  your  dog  ?” 

Jl  Jim  looked  around.  A bright-looking  boy  of  eight 
years  was  sitting  in  a carriage  which  stood  before  a six- 
story  dry-goods  store.  He  was  gazing  admiringly  at  the 
pretty  terrier  Jim  held  in  his  arms.  He  moved  toward 
him,  drawn  by  the  quickly  established  chord  of  sympathy 
between  two  boys  oil  the  subject  of  dogs. 

“Ain’t  he  a beauty!  Well,  yes,  I s’pose  he’s  mine. 
He  fell  off  the  box  of  a big  style  carriage,  somethin’  like 
that  o’  yourn,  one  day.  I picked  him  up  and  run  after 
it,  but  I couldn’t  ketch  it.  I didn't  steal  him,”  added 
Jim,  earnestly. 

“ Course  you  didn’t.*’ 

“I’ve  done  some  mean  things,  but  I promised  mother 
I’d  never  steal.  lie  was  lame  for  a while,  poor  little 
creetur,  but  I nussed  him  very  careful,  and  he’s  well 
now.” 

“ How’ll  you  trade  i I’d  like  to  have  him.” 

But  Jim  hugged  the  dog  closer  to  him,  as  the  small  boy 
drew  various  treasures  from  his  pockets. 

“There's  a top  ’ll  spin  for  fifteen  minutes;  and  look  at 
that  knife — four  blades  and  a nut-pick;  then  there's  these 
carnelians — look — nine;  they’re  worth  a quarter  apiece. 
I’ll  give  ’em  all  for  him.” 

Jim  shook  his  head.  “He’s  all  I’ve  got,  you  see,  mul 
I'm  fond  of  him.  I’ve  fed  him  when  I went  hungry  my-  1 
self.” 

“ I’ll  give  you  some  money,  then.  See,  you  could  buy 
— some  clothes.” 

Jirn  looked  down  at  his  pitiful  rags,  hut  stood  firm. 

“Take  this  anyhow,”  said  the  boy.  with  a look  of  sym- 
pathy. holding  out  a half-dollar.  “ Get  something  good* 
for  you  and  the  dog.” 

Jim  eyed  the  coin  wistfully,  “Won't  your  father 
care  ?”  he  asked. 

“No,  no,”  laughed  the  boy;  “he  isn’t  here,  though.  | 
Been  gone  away  for  six  months,  and  lie’s  coming  home  to- 
night, and  we're  going  to  have  the  jolliest  Thanksgiving. 
Where’s  your  home  ?” 

“ I ain’t  got  no  home.  There’s  no  Thanksgivin’  for  me  ; 
anywheres.” 

“ Dear  me!”  the  bright  face  lengthened  into  an  expres-  I 
sion  of  surprise  and  dismay.  “ But  my  mamma  says  ev- 
erybody has  something  to  be  thankful  for’’;  but  he  looked 
at  Jim  as  if  he  thought  there  might  be  cases  in  which  this 
was  to  be  doubted.  “I’ll  tell  you  what,”  he  went  on, 
after  a pause.  “ You  come  to  our  house  to-morrow  after- 
noon. and  I’ll  give  you  such  a dinner!  Say,  now,  will 
you  I” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Jim,  slowly.  “I’d  like.  to. 
Where  is  it  i" 

“ No. Avenue.  You  come  there  and  ask  for 

Johnny  Wolford.  Now  do  ; promise,  won’t  you  i — and 
bring  your  dog.  Say,  what’s  his  name  ?” 

“ Well,”  said  Jim,  in  a half -apologetic  tone,  “his  whole 
name’s  George  Washington,  but  I call  him  George  for 
short.  You  see,  I ain't  got  no  folks,  and  I make  b’lieve 
he's  folks,  and  I talks  to  him,  and  lie  ’most  knows  all  I 
say,  and  it  seems  'most  like  he  was  my  brother.  I had  a j 
little  brother  once,  and  my  mother  was  a real  good  wo- 
man, and — ” 

“There’s  my  mamma,”  said  the  boy  in  the  carriage,  j 
“ Just  show  her  that  dog." 

But  Jim  drew  back  as  a lady  approached,  and  nodding 
to  Johnny,  “I’ll  come,”  mingled  in  the  crowd.  He  soon  j 
sought  a poorer  street. 

“Ho,  ho,  George  ray  boy,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?” 
he  said,  showing  him  the  money.  “ What ’d  you  like  for 
supper  to-night  ? B’louy-sassage  and  crackers,  eh  t Yes, 

1 kuowed  you’d  say  that,  ” as  George,  wagging  his  tail  vig- 


orously, licked  his  master's  face.  "Or  what  ‘d  you  say  to 
a reg’lar  baker's  roll  and  a bit  o’  hot  steak  ?"  George's 
attention  was  just  here  riveted  on  a cur  of  low  degree 
passing  by,  and  the  short  hair  on  his  back  stood  up  as  he 
answered  his  growl.  “No,”  went  on  Jim,  “I  thought 
you’d  say  that  was  too  extravagant  for  the  likes  o’  we;  so 
we’ll  have  the  b’lony,  George. 

“And  where  shall  we  put  up  to-night,  little  feller,  eh  ? 
Shall  we  go  to  the  United  States,  or  to  the  Jefferson  Club 
House  ? Or  shall  we  go  out  to  the  junction,  when*  we 
slep’  las’  night  ? It’s  gettin'  a leetle  cold  for  country 
lodgin’s,  but  they  might  be  expectin’  us,  and  we  wouldn’t 
like  to  disappoint  ’em,  eh.  George  ? The  warm  side  o’  that 
straw-stack  wa’n’t  laul.  you  know.  We  might  take  our 
supper  out  there  and  eat,  eh  ?” 

George  wagged  his  hearty  approval  of  the  plan,  and 
Jim  took  his  way  to  a suburban  depot.  Here  he  awaited 
the  making  up  of  a freight  train,  and  in  the  gathering 
twilight  took  his  place  on  a platform  unperceived.  Night 
closed  down  as  the  train  wound  its  slow  length  out  of  the 
city,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  Jim  alighted  amid  a per- 
fect wilderness  of  cross  tracks,  side  tracks,  coal  heaps,  and 
a wonderful  quantity  of  freight-cars.  lie  sought  out  his 
straw  pile,  and  the  two  enjoyed  a hearty  meal.  Then  hift 
quick  eye  was  attracted  by  the  half-open  door  of  a box-car 
near. 

“Let’s  see,  now,”  he  said,  going  up  to  it.  "P’r’aps 
they’ve  been  a-keepiu’  one  of  their  style  rooms  for  us, 
George.” 

He  lit  a match  and  peered  inside.  It  contained  a few 
articles  of  shabby  furniture,  and  an  old  carpet  rolled  up 
iu  one  corner. 

“Splendid!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  knowed  they’d  be 
a-lookin’  for  us,  George,  but  I'm  blamed  if  I thought 
they'd  fix  up  for  us  like  this.  Quit  now;  don’t  you  be 
a-waggin’  yourself  all  over  the  keer,  and  a-rappin’  your 
tail  agin  the  fine  furnitur’.  Be  genteel  now.” 

Jim  rolled  himself  and  his  pet  in  the  carpet,  and  both 
were  comfortably  settled  for  the  night,  when  voices  were 
heard. 

“ What's  here  i”  A man  looked  in,  and  then  climbed 
up,  followed  by  another. 

“ It’s  only  me  and  my  dog,”  said  Jim. 

“ Ah.  room  for  more,  I guess.” 

Jim  had  thought  he  was  going  to  have  a fine  night’s 
rest;  but  he  lay  awake  long,  his  thoughts  going  hack  to 
the  little  boy  who  had  liked  his  dog,  who  had  given  him 
more  money  than  ever  he  had  had  at  one  time  before,  ami 
who  bad  promised  him  a Thanksgiving  dinner.  He  liked 
the  idea  of  going  very  much,  not  only  for  the  good  din- 
ner, which  was  quite  an  attraction  to  the  poor  hungry  lit- 
tle tramp,  but  he  wanted  to  see  the  nice  little  fellow  again, 
and  see  where  he  lived,  and  perhaps  talk  more  about  dogs. 
The  thought  of  giving  him  liis  dog  crossed  his  mind  for  a 
moment,  but  was  cast  aside  a«  a thing  impossible,  the  very 
idea  producing  on  almost  unconscious  hug  so  fervent  as 
to  extort  a patient  howl  from  George. 

He  wished,  though,  that  lie  could  “slick  up”  a little  to 
go  to  Johnny  Welford’s  house.  He  wondered  if  lie  could 
get  a pair  of  second-hand  shoes  for  what  was  left  of  his 
half-dollar,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  search  among  office 
sweepings  early  in  the  morning  for  the  cleanest  paper 
collar  he  could  find.  He  had  an  indefinite  hope  that 
some  good  might  come  to  him  from  this  visit.  Perhaps 
Johnny’s  father  might  help  him  to  something  to  do.  He 
did  odd  jobs  now,  ran  errands,  swept  steps  and  crossings, 
but  it  was  his  great  ambition  to  get  “somethin’  reg'lar” 
to  do. 

As  lie  lay  thinking,  the  men  who  shared  his  shelter  were 
talking,  but  he  paid  little  hoed  to  them  till  he  heard  the 
words  “John  Wolford” — “coming  on  that  train.”  and 
then  he  listened  with  every  nerve  on  a tension,  till  his 
heart  was  filled  with  fright  and  horror  at  what  he  heard. 
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He  heard  the  whole  plan.  A large  bowlder  lay  close 
to  the  track  a short  distance  from  the  junction,  and  crow- 
bars were  hidden  near.  The  men  were  to  wait  till  the 
watchman  had  made  his  last  patrol  out  that  way  before 
the  time  for  the  passing  of  the  train,  when  they  would 
quickly  hoist  destruction  into  its  path. 

“ He  sent  me  up  for  four  years,  but  I'll  send  him  up  for 
longer  than  thut,"said  the  man,  with  a laugh  and  an  oath 
which  made  Jim  shudder. 

When  the  two  at  last  left  the  car  he  waited  till  they 
were  beyond  hearing,  and  crept  cautiously  out.  He  knew 
that  if  they  suspected  his  intention  they  would  think  no 
more  of  crushing  out  his  life  than  of  treading  on  a worm, 
but  he  was  resolved  on  saving  that  train  if  he  died  in  do- 
ing it.  It  was  bright  starlight,  but  dark  enough  to  admit 
of  his  watching  the  men  without  much  dauger  of  being 
discovered.  He  saw  them  finish  their  work,  and  hide  in 
the  hushes  near.  Then,  with  trembling  hands,  but  full  of 
firm  purpose,  be  set  about  carrying  out  his  plan. 

Running  back  to  the  straw'  pile,  he  quickly  made  up  a 
bundle  of  it,  and  slipping  off  his  old  shoes,  sped  noise- 
lessly along  the  track,  past  the  wreckers.  Just  beyond 
the  bowlder  the  road  math:*  rather  a sharp  curve,  bring- 
ing a high  bank  between  the  two  men  and  Jim's  selected 
place  of  action,  and  this,  he  hoped,  would  conceal  from 
them  what  he  was  doing,  at  least  long  enough  to  insure 
success. 

He  divided  his  bundle  of  straw,  and  laid  a heap  on  the 
track.  Then  he  waited  and  listened,  with  his  heart  beating 
too  loudly  for  him  to  hear  any  other  sound.  He  looked 
up  at  the  stars  over  his  head.  “My  mother  is  up  there 
aomewheres,  p'raps, ” whispered  the  little  fellow;  “may- 
be she'll  ask  some  *un  to  help  me.’' 

Ah  the  head-1  ight  at  last  appeared  in  the  distance  lie 
set  a match  to  his  heap,  and  saw  it  blaze  up  brightly. 
Lighting  by  it  the  portion  still  in  bis  hand,  he  ran  wildly 
forward,  waving  it  to  and  fro.  But  the  engine  came 
steadily  forward:  would  it  never,  never  stop?  He  readi- 
ed a short  bridge  over  a culvert,  and  sprang  on  the  abut- 
ment at  its  side,  still  brandishing  his  beacon,  and,  scarcely 
knowing  it.  shrieking  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  His  hands 
were  burning,  the  smoke  blackened  his  face  and  took 
away  his  breath ; but,  yes — it  surely  teas  slowing.  The 
engine  jmssed  him;  lie  listened,  and  could  hear  the  brakes 
worked  by  the  desperate  strength  of  frightened  men. 
Passengers  crowded  out  on  the  platform,  and  saw  the 
little  figure  still  waving  the  last  sparks  of  his  safety-light. 
And  then  a dark  form  stole  up  to  him,  a cruel  blow  sent 
him  crashing  against  the  last  car,  and  he  fell.  Its  wheels 
hud  not  stopped  moving. 

Men  sprang  down,  raised  him,  and  carried  him  into  the 
car,  where  he  was  laid  upon  a seat. 

“ It's  the  one  who  stopped  the  train— a boy.  Why  did 
he  do  it? — what's  the  matter  1”  The  conductor  had  sent 
men  forward  on  the  track,  and  soon  knew  the  terrible 
reason.  It  spread  through  the  cars  like  wild-fire.  Wo- 
men cried  ami  fainted,  and  strong  men  turned  pale. 
Every  one  knew  that  it  might  have  been  his  or  her  life 
which  had  gone  out  ere  now  but  for  the  boy  who  lay  there. 
A woman  wiped  the  blood  and  smoke  from  his  face  with 
shaking  bands  and  quick -dropping  tears. 

Presently  a boy’s  clear  voice  cried  out,  “Johnny  Wel- 
ford’s  father  i — Johnny  Welford’s  father  ?” 

A tall  man  turned  in  surprise,  and  bent  over  him. 
“Did  you  call  my  name,  my  bov  ?” 

“ Be  you  Johnny  Welford’s  father  f” 

“ Yes,  I am  John  Wolford.” 

“Be  you  a-goiu'  home  to  Th&nksgivin1  ?” 

“I — hope  so” — his  voice  broke — “thanks  to  you.’* 

Jim  smiled.  “1  guess  mother  sent  some  'uu  to  help 
me.  Where's  George  t”  The  dog  had  crept  close  to  his 
master,  and  no  one  had  driven  him  away.  “ Hello,  old 
feller. — Give  Johnny  Welford  my  dog — he’ll  know.  Tell 


I Johnny  Welford  I can't — come  to  his  house — for — Thanks- 
j givinV  The  voice  died  away. 

i Jim  had  his  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  Johnny  Welford’a 
■ house,  but  it  was  a few  spoonfuls  of  wine,  given  by  the 
1 white  hands  of  Johnny  Wolford's  mother.  And  he  wan 
the  only  guest,  for  there  was  no  merry-making  in  the 
lieautiful  house  where  the  poor  little  street  Arab  lay  in  the 
I balance  between  life  and  death.  And  from  many  other 
hearts  in  the  city  went  up,  with  fervent  thanksgiving, 
the  earnest  prayer  that  the  little  life  which  hud  been  so 
freely  offered  for  others  might  be  spared. 

“ And  you  lost  your  poor  foot,  my  boy,*’  some  one  said, 
months  after.  “ You'll  have  to  go  without  it  all  your 
life.” 

“Why,  yes.”  said  Jim,  with  a laugh;  “but,  bless  me! 
I’m  enough  sight  better  off  with  one  foot  'n  ever  1 waa 
with  two.  Why,  it’s  been  Thanksgivin'  for  me  and  George 
all  the  time  ever  since.  Eh.  old  feller  ?” 

I 

MRS.  NOVEMBER'S  DINNER  PARTY. 

BY  AUXES  CASK 

THE  widow  November  was  very  busy  indeed  this  year. 

What  with  elections  and  harvest-homes,  her  handa 
were  full  to  overflowing;  for  she  takes  great  interest  in 
politics,  besides  being  u social  body,  without  whom  no  ap- 
ple bee  or  corn-husking  is  complete. 

Still,  worn  out  as  she  was.  when  her  thirty  sons  and 
daughters  clustered  round,  and  bogged  that  they  might 
ha%*e  their  usual  family  dinner  on  Thanksgiving-day,  she 
could  not  find  it  in  her  hospitable  heart  to  refuse,  and  im- 
, mediately  invitations  were  sent  to  her  eleven  brothers  and 
sisters,  old  Father  Time  and  Mother  Year,  to  come  with 
| all  their  families  and  celebrate  the  great  American  holiday. 

Then  what  a busy  time  ensued ! What  a slaughter  of 
j unhappy  barn-yard  families — turkeys,  ducks,  and  chick- 
ens l What  a chopping  of  apples  and  boiling  of  dough- 
1 nuts!  what  a picking  of  raisins  and  rolling  of  pie-crust! 

I until  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  immense  store-room 
wras  stocked  with  “savory  mince  and  toothsome  pumpkin 
pies,”  while  so  great  was  the  confusion  that  even  the 
I stolid  red-hued  servant,  Indian  Hummer,  lost  his  head,  and 
smoked  so  continually  he  always  appeared  surrounded 
I by  a blue  mist,  as  be  piled  logs  upon  the  great  bonfirea 
in  the  yard,  until  they  lighted  up  the  whole  country  for- 
miles  around. 

But  at  length  all  was  ready;  the  happy  day  had  come, 
and  all  the  little  Novembers,  in  their  best  “bib  and  tuck- 
I er,”  were  seated  in  a row,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their 
| uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  while  their  mother,  in  russet- 
brown  silk,  trimmed  with  misty  lace,  looked  them  over, 
straightening  Guy  Fawkes's  collar,  tying  Thanksgiving's, 
neck  ribbon,  and  settling  a dispute  between  two  little 
presidential  candidates  as  to  which  should  sit  at  the  head 
, of  the  table. 

Soon  a merry  clashing  of  bells,  blowing  of  horns,  and 
mingling  of  voices  were  heard  outside,  sleighs  and  car- 
J riages  dashed  up  to  the  door,  and  in  came,  “just  in  sea- 
son, ” Grandpa  Time,  with  Grandma  Year  leaning  on  hia 
I arm,  followed  by  all  their  children  and  grandchildren, 

1 and  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  hostess  and  her  family. 

“Oh,  how  glad  I am  we  could  all  come  to-day!”  said 
j Mr.  January,  in  his  crisp,  clear  tones,  throwing  off  his 
J great  fur  coat,  and  rushing  to  the  blazing  fire.  “There  is 
( nothing  like  the  happy  returns  of  these  days.” 

“Nothing,  indeed,”  simpered  Mrs.  February,  the  poet- 
ess. “If  I had  had  time  I should  have  compost'd  some 
! verses  for  the  occasion ; but  my  son  Valentine  has  brought 
I a sugar  heart,  with  a sweet  sentiment  on  it,  to  his  cousin 
I Thanksgiving.  I,  too,  have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing 
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a sort  of  adopted  child  of  mine,  young  Leap 
Year,  who  makes  us  a visit  every  four  years.” 
“He  is  very  welcome,  I am  sure,”  said  Mrs. 
November,  patting  Leap  Year  kindly  on  the 
head.  “And,  Sister  March,  how  have  you 
been  since  we  last  met  V* 

“Oh!  we  have  had  the  North,  South,  East, 
and  West  Winds  all  at  our  house,  and  they 
have  kept  things 
breezy . I assure  you. 

But  I really  feared 
we  should  not  get 
here  to-day  ; for 
when  we  came  to 
dress  I found  near- 
ly everything  we 
had  was  lent  ; so 
that  must  account 
for  our  shabby  ap- 
pearance.'’ 


MRS.  NOVEMBER'S  CH  ESTS. 


“He!  he!  he!”  tittered  little  April  Fool.  “What  a 
sell!"  And  he  shook  until  the  bells  on  his  cap  rang;  at 
which  his  father  ceased  for  a moment  showering  kisses  on 
his  nieces  and  nephews,  and  boxed  his  ears  for  his  rude- 
ness. 

“ Oh,  Aunt  May ! do  tell  us  a story,”  clamored  the 
younger  children,  and  dragging  her  into  a corner,  she  was  i 
soon  deep  in  such  a moving  tab*  that  they  were  all  melted 
to  tears,  especially  the  little  Aprils,  who  cry  very  easily. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  June,  assisted  by  her  youngest  daugh- 
ter, a “sweet  girl  graduate,”  just  from  school,  was  en- 
gaged in  decking  the  apartment  with  roses  and  lilies  and 
other  fragrant  flowers  that  she  had  brought  from  her  ex- 
tensive gardens  and  conservatories,  until  the  room  was  a 
perfect  bower  of  sweetness  and  beauty;  while  Mr.  July 
dra|>cd  the  walls  with  Hags  and  banners,  lighted  the  can- 
dles, and  showed  off  the  tricks  of  his  pet  eagle.  Yankee 
Doodle,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  little  ones. 

Madam  August,  who  suffers  a great  deal  with  the  beat, 
found  a seat  on  a comfortable  sofa,  as  far  from  the  fire  as 
possible,  and  waved  a huge  feather  fan  back  and  forth, 
while  her  thirty -one  boys  and  girls,  led  by  the  two  oldest. 
Holiday  and  Vacation,  ran  riot  through  the  long  rooms, 
picking  at  their  aunt  June's  flowers,  and  playing  all  sorts 
of  pranks,  regardless  of  tumbled  hair  and  torn  clothes, 
while  they  shouted,  “Hurrah  for  fun!"  and  behaved  like 
a pack  of  wild  colts  let  loose  in  a green  pasture,  until  their 
uncle  September  called  them,  together  with  his  own  chil- 
dren, into  the  library,  and  persuaded  them  to  read  some  of 


the  books  with  which  the 
shelves  were  filled,  or 
play  quietly  with  the 
game  of  Authors  and  the 
Dissected  Maps. 

“ For,”  said  Mr.  Sep- 
tember to  Mrs.  October, 
*‘I  think  Sister  August 
lets  her  children  romp 
too  much.  I always  like 
improving  games  for 
mine,  although  I have 
great  trouble  to  make 
Equinox  toe  the  line  us 
he  should." 

“That  is  because  you 
are  a school  - master," 
laughed  Mrs.  October, 
shaking  her  head,  adorn- 
ed with  a wreath  of  gay- 
ly  tin  toil  leaves  ; “ but 
where  is  my  baby  ?” 

At  that  moment  a cry 
was  heard  without,  and 
Indian  Summer  came 
running  in  to  say  that 
little  All  Hallows  had 
fallen  into  a tub  of  wa- 
ter while  trying  to  catch 
an  apple  that  was  float- 
ing on  top,  and  Mrs.  Oc- 
tober, rushing  off  to  the 
kitchen,  returned  with 
her  youngest  in  a very 
wet  and  dripping  condi- 
tion, and  screaming  at 
the  top  of  his  lusty  little 
lungs,  and  could  only  be 
consoled  by  a handful 
of  chestnuts,  which  his 
nurse.  Miss  Frost,  crack- 
ed open  for  him. 

The  little  Novembers 
meanwhile  were  having 
a charming  time  with  their  favorite  cousins,  the  Decem- 
bers, who  were  always  so  gay  and  jolly,  and  had  such  a 
delightful  papa.  He  came  with  his  pockets  stuffed  full  of 
toys  and  sugar  plums,  which  he  drew  out  from  time  to 
time,  and  gave  to  his  hcst-loved  child.  Merry  Christmas, 
to  distribute  amongst  the  children,  who  gathered  eagerly 
around  their  little  cousin,  saying, 

“Christman  tomes  but  once  a year, 

Hut  when  she  comen  she  brings  good  cheer/’ 

At  which  Merry  laughed  gayly,  and  tossed  her  golden 
curls,  in  which  were  t wined  sprays  of  holly  and  clusters  of 
brilliant  scarlet  berries. 

At  last  the  great  folding-doors  were  thrown  open.  In- 
dian Summer  announced  that  dinner  was  served,  and  a 
long  procession  of  old  and  young  being  quickly  formed, 
led  by  Mrs.  November  and  her  daughter  Thanksgiving, 
whose  birthday  it  was,  they  filed  into  the  spacious  dining- 
room, where  stood  the  long  table,  groaning  beneath  its 
weight  of  good  things,  while  four  servants  run  continual- 
ly in  and  out,  bringing  more  suhstantiulsand  delicacies  to 
grace  the  board  and  please  the  appetite.  Winter  stagger- 
ed beneath  great  trenchers  of  meat  and  poultry,  pies  and 
puddings;  Spring  brought  the  earliest  and  freshest  vege- 
tables; Summer,  the  richest  creams  and  ices:  while  Au- 
tumn served  the  guests  with  fruit,  and  poured  the  spark- 
ling wine. 

All  were  gay  and  jolly,  and  many  a joke  was  cracked 
as  the  contents  of  each  plate  and  dish  melted  away  like 
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snow  before  the  sun  : and  the  great  Ores  roared  in  the  wide 
chimneys  as  though  singing  a glad  Thanksgiving  song. 

New  Year  drank  everybody's  health,  and  wished  them 
•'many  happy  returns  of  the  day,”  while  Twelfth  Night 
ate  so  much  cake  he  made  himself  quite  ill,  and  had  to  be 
put  to  bed. 

Valentine  sent  mottoes  to  all  the  little  girls,  and  praised 
their  bright  eyes  and  glossy  curls.  “For,” said  his  mo- 
ther, “he  is  a sad  flatterer,  and  not  nearly  so  truthful,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  us  his  brother  George  Washington,  who 
never  told  a lie.” 

At  which  Grandfather  Time  gave  George  a quarter, 
and  said  he  should  always  remember  what  a good  boy  he 
was. 

After  dinner  the  fun  increased,  all  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  general  amusement.  Mrs.  March  persuaded 


Cl 


, tiou  he  had  learned  at  school ; and  the  Augusts  suggested 
games  of  tag  aud  blindman's-buff,  which  they  all  enjoyed 
; heartily. 

Mr.  September  tried  to  read  an  instructive  story  aloud, 

1 but  was  interrupted  by  Equinox,  April  Fool,  and  little 
All  Hallows,  who  pinned  streamers  to  his  coat  tails,  cov- 
ered him  with  flour,  and  would  not.  let  him  get  through  a 
I Hue;  at  which  Mrs.  October  hugged  her  tricksy  baby,  and 
laughed  until  she  cried,  aud  Mr,  September  retired  in  dis- 
gust. 

“That  is  almost  too  bad,”  said  Mrs.  November,  as  she 
shook  the  popper  vigorously  in  which  the  corn  was  pop- 
ping and  snapping  merrily;  “but,  Thanksgiving,  you 
must  not  forget  to  thank  your  cousins  for  all  they  have 
doue  to  honor  your  birthday.” 

At  which  the  demure  little  maiden  went  round  to  each 
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her  sou  St.  Patrick  to  dance  an  Irish  jig,  which  he  did 
to  the  tunc  of  the  “Wearing  of  the  Green,”  which  his 
brothers  Windy  and  Gusty  blew  and  whistled  on  their 
fingers. 

Easter  sang  a beautiful  song,  the  little  Mays  “tripped 
the  light  fantastic  toe”  in  a pretty  fancy  dance,  while  the 
Junes  sat  by  so  smiling  and  sweet  it  was  a pleasure  to  look 
at  them. 

Independence,  the  fourth  child  of  Mr.  July,  who  is  a 
bold  little  fellow,  and  a fine  speaker,  gave  them  an  ora- 


one,  and  returned  her  thanks  in  such  a charming  way  it 
was  quite  captivating. 

Grandmother  Year  at  lust  began  to  nod  over  hei-  tea-cup 
iu  the  chimney-corner. 

“ It  is  growing  late,”  said  Grandpa  Time. 

" But  we  must  have  a Virginia  Keel  before  we  go,”  said 
Mr.  December. 

“ Oh  yes,  yea*"  cried  all  the  children. 

Merry  Christmas  played  a lively  air  on  the  piano,  anil 
old  and  young  took  their  positions  cm  the  polished  floor, 
with  gTandpa  and  grundnra  at  the  head. 

Midsummer  danced  with  Happy  New  Year,  June's 
Commencement  with  August's  Holiday.  Leap  Year  with 
May  Day,  and  all  “ went  merry  as  a marriage  bell.” 

The  fun  was  at  its  height,  when  suddenly  tin1  clock  in 
the  corner  struck  twelve.  Grandma  Year  motioned  all 
to  stop ; and  Grandfather  Time,  bowing  his  head,  said,  soft- 
ly, “ Hark!  my  children,  Thanksgiving-day  is  ended.” 
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fUit'VB  T.»S*.  HALlSVRTOSr. 

Myslster and  brother  wrote  a letter  to  Yorso  Pro- 
rtr,  and  1 wsnl  to  write  aha  too.  1 asu  tew  jrvntw  «M» 
nnd  my  ulster  Nettie  ir  m-v*r>.  Shi;  can  read  belter 
than  1 can,  hot  1 write  the  bret. 

This  l»  a very  wild  country,  ond  very  cold.  Wo 
have  nearly  a foot  of  snow  lo-re,  Although  It  is  only 
1 h»-  2Mtb  «*f  October.  We  bear  the  wolves  bowl,  and 
we  get  Iota  of  deer.  My  brother  ha*  quite  a number 
ol  Imnns  which  are  very  pretty  to  lung  on  the  will). 

We  nro  sixteen  mile*  from  the  Post-office,  und  w« 
pel  «nir  paper*  only  ewty  two  or  thtwo  week*.  We 
like  Yotrsu  Pr>>m  very  much.  Mamma  makes  out 
all  the  puxtlea  atnl  enigma*.  and  we  love  to  rend  the 
stories.  We  are  very  grateful  to  the  kind  gentleman 
in  New  York  who  semi*  it  to  my  aiati^r.  lie  come* 
here  every  fall  with  sotne  other  gentlemen  to  hunt, 
and  that  W the  only  time  in  the  whole  year  when  We 
pee  many  people.  We  have  no  little  girt#  to  play 
with,  for  our  unmat  neighbor,  who  liven  six  ml  lea 
away,  la  an  old  man  seventy  year*  old,  who  live*  all 
alone.  Twelve  mile*  away  there  Is  ore  more  family, 
hut  we  have  to  cross  three  lake*  to  pet  there.  They 
have  two  little  girl*.  They  had  three,  bnt  the  oldest 
one  wen!  mu  in  a boat  nlmut  three  weeks  ago,  and 
vm*  drowned.  We  were  very  sorry  to  bear  of  it. 

I have  a Innn's  rgg.  him!  I can  pel  a pill  Is  eggs,  and 
If  Harry  K.  llalnee,  who  asked  for  those  carps,  will 
pend  me  a doll  in  return,  1 will  send  him  the  eggs, 
together  with  some  pretty  muss  which  grow*  uii  the 
ruck*  in  Muskok*.  near  where  we  live, 

Aoxics  It.  Lookmam,  Dorset  I’.  O., 

Muskoka  District,  Ontario,  CuniuU. 

Wimi,  ViMACWimv. 

I have  two  little  sisters.  Tin*  youngest  is  not 
named  yet.  I go  to  school,  and  am  In  the  Mecund 
Deader.  I know  the  (aide,  two  and  three,  and  up  to 
twelve  I enjoy  reading  You  an  I’ sort  a.  Please  ex* 
case  till*  letter.  because  it  Is  the  first  time  I ever  did 
try  to  write  with  a pen  and  Ink.  Mauri.. 

FUUA  Couiilm. 

We  hnd  A parrot,  ami  I could  take  him  and  hug 
him.  und  touch  III*  hlsck  tongue,  aud  do  anything  I 
wanted  to  hlun  He  knew  when  It  was  time  tor  onr 
meal*,  and  would  eat  with  hr  at  the  table.  He  was 
very  fond  of  butter.  Ite  would  walk  all  around  the 
fence,  and  would  go  to  the  kitchen  door  to  get  in  It 
the  sitting-room  door  was  shut.  When  Polly  Parrot 
was  walking  along  the  fli»or,  pussy  would  run  after 
lilin,  ami  pat  his  tall,  which  made  roily  angry. 

Klkaxoii  Mod, 


Wllltw,  lSSMK*. 

My  brother  ha*  taken  Toon*:  Promt  ever  since  It 
atari**'),  nnd  now  w<*  could  hnrdly  *lu  without  it.  1 
ilk**  “ Who  was  Paul  timysoii  7"  imat  of  ail  the  stories. 

We  have  a juvenile  hand  here,  and  we  can  play 
pout*  very  flue  music.  We  have  a drum-mamr  ami 
all,  and  when  wr  parade  we  look  something  like  the 
picture  “ Mon*  of  the  Brave,"  The  hand  ronslata  of 
fourteen  hoy*,  slJ  abont  the  same  sire  and  ng«\ 

Looam  H.  W. 


fpatMMcm,  Viaaiwi*. 

I am  seven  vests  old.  I have  a very  pretty  rooster. 

I W ish  some  Utile  girl  would  name  him  for  roc. 

I think  the  story  about  Touchy  wo*  very  pretty.  I 
My  sister  Alik*  has  a hen  like  Conchy.  Jousav  U.  | 

Panel  bnu  taws  | 

1 am  a little  boy  not  quite  nine  years  old.  1 take  , 
Top  so  Pr.opi.it,  nod  like  it  a great  deal  lietler  than 
Any  paper  I have  crrr*v  n.  1 have  a pair  of  pigeons, 
which  ore  very  tame.  1 expect  soon  to  get  a guinea- 
pig  from  Charlottetown.  I get  my  paper  from  Hal- 
ifax. F.  H.  ». 

Smw  Y<«*  Cm. 

I am  six  and  a half  years  old.  I live  lo  Cranberry, 
New  .Tirrsey,  but  I am  on  u visit  to  mv  tuips  now. 
He  baa  sent  me  You  no  Pson.a  ever  since  ft  was  pnb- 
lislicd,  I have  wanted  In  Wt’lle  to  the  Post-ofllee  Box 
for  a long  time,  and  1 b.n  **  at  last  coaxed  papa  to  do 
so  for  me,  u*  | ran  not  write  very  well  yet,  all  hough 
I am  fa*l  learning. 

1 have  two  dogs  nt  home,  one  btm  k and  tan  named 
Oyp,  which  papa  says  Is  older  than  I am,  nnd  a hotiml 
named  Juno.  1 also  have  u cat  tintned  Pinkie,  who 
doc*  not  love  my  rings  us  well  os  I do  Yotrao  Prori  r. 

I save  all  my  paper*  to  send  to  a hospital,  whore  they 
will  amuse  some  poor  akk  boy  or  glrL 

44  Pujkir"  V*ir  II. 


BursesT,  (ant  )‘nnu«». 

I rend  In  the  Post-office  Box  a request  from  Koacoe 
K.  E.  for  Information  about  the  cotton  phmt. 

I live  fire  miles  from  Beaufort.  Cotton  is  planted 
here  every  yenr.  If  they  are  In  good  *n|l  the  plants 
am  us ii*l lr  four  nr  live  feet  high.  Marsh  grass,  w tile  I* 
grows  Itetwoei*  the  salt  creek*,  is  sometimes  used  as 
a f err  Hirer  lor  **8**u  island”  tot  ton,  which  is  the  only 
kind  raised  hefts.  Thin  fertiliser  makes  It  grow  broad 


I and  toll.  My  father  hiul  some  cotton  rente  that  was  I 
} fnun  six  to  eight  fret  high,  and  the  branches  bore 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  pods.  It  grew  on  what  we 
call  salt  ground. 

Cotton  Is  planted  in  March  and  April.  It  begins 
to  blossom  n1x>ul  tire  1st  of  June.  The  tluwen*  are 
pnle  yellow  w lu*n  tUcv  first  open,  hut  become  widish  ' 
after  the  first  day.  The  picking  of  cotton  Is  twgun  I 
lo  August,  nod  |scontin»n*d  until  the  find  fro*),  which 
coumw  about  tho  middle  of  November.  A.  L.  H. 

W kmkotok.  I).  <’. 

I have  been  taking  Yocua  Pxortit  since  It  was  first  ( 
published.  The  flrwt  thing  I do  on  Tuesday  morning  ' 
when  I get  nut  of  bed  Is  to  look  for  the  letter-carrier, 

I wlm  tiring*  mv  |M|ier.  Tlieti  mamma  rends  it  to  me  ' 
until  school-time.  And  at  night  when  1 go  to  hrd 
site  reads  me  to  aiecn  with  it.  1 like  the  stories  very  ; 
much,  but  the  one  I like  Inwt  is  “The  Muni  I I'trale*" 

: My  |i«pa  and  mamma  like  tin;  paper  very  much  too, 

. and  often  at  nlglit  they  try  to  work  out  the  puzxlc*  i 
Roinetitnc*  they  find  them  out,  and  sometime*  they  I 
don't.  1 can  not  read  or  write  yet,  but  1 hope  I shall  ■ 
take  Yncis  Prot-i.K  until  I am  old  enough  to  rend  it 
myaelL  II.  E.  W. 

5*«  Fsascmo*.  l'«LlsnR*ii. 

I wish  Jimmy  Brown  would  have  a story  In  every  j 
number  of  Yocno  Prort-x.  Mamma  rend*  to  u*  I 
about  that  queer  Mr.  Martin,  nnd  Jaugl*  till  the  tears  1 
r«»ll  down  h«*r  cheek*.  If  the  Post -office  Box  ktinwa 
Jimmy,  1 would  like  to  tell  him  that  1 am  very  sorry  i 
for  lillu.  Airrucu  VV, 


Tho  following  verses  are  front  a voting  cor- 
respondent ; • 

MY  FIRST  BIRTHDAY  PARTY. 

I've  grown  to  be  u great,  great  girl, 

I’nt  eight  year*  old  to-dny. 

Ted  says  I'm  only  a baby, 

And  have  too  miirh  to  say. 

Brother  Ted  don't  know  everything. 

If  he  w twelve  year*  old ; 

H«  thinks  he's  nearly  a man  now, 

'Cause  his  watch  la  real  gold. 

I'm  going  to  have  a parly, 

We'll  have  loscreaiu  and  rake; 

There  Is  no  end  to  I he  nice  things 
My  dear  mamma  did  bake. 

Then  we  shall  have  nice  music. 

Uncle  John  I*  going  to  play; 

He  sent  me  a wreath  of  flowers. 

Just  like  the  Queen  of  May. 

And  we  shall  play  nil  kind  nf  games, 

Am)  maybe  i'll  caidi  noun?  beaux, 

For  sister  Kate  always  nays  that 
When  to  parties  the  gnu* 

There  goe*  the  bell.  Home  oue  bu  come; 
No— a largo  box  for  me; 

Why,  It's  just  the  sweetest  wax  (loll 
That  ever  I did  we.  J.  V. 


Nrw  Yom  CrvTi 

If  fleorglcfl.  fi.,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  will  put  n hiuid- 
ful  of  clean  while  |ml)>IiI<«  and  five  or  six  rlean  sea- 
stiells  In  Iht  glot*!,  the  gold-dsli  are  mom-  likely  to  ; 
kit-p  healthy.  Thu  water  should  be  changed  every  . 
day.  ___  VahwihiiyO.  | 

CHurun,  Now  Tnas.  | 

I like  Yorxo  Poori,*  very  mucti,  re uec tally  the 
storire  of  “Ttie  Moral  Pirates,"  and  “ Who  wo*  Paul 
Grnvsou  T'  I have  do  pets  except  a little  dog  I call 
Watch.  We  have  had  a snow-storm  here  (October 
34).  1 am  thirteen  year*  old.  Wabukx  Ik 

I am  eleven  year*  old,  and  I have  fourteen  doll* 

I haw  a little  kitten  for  a pet.  I call  it  Rub  Short, 
because  It  Is  a ruhhit  kitten,  and  hasn't  any  tall. 

My  coit* in  *eul  Yot-no  Pro|*LR  to  my  bnutier  War- 
ren and  ill y self  a*  a present  for  two  years,  and  we 
think  aim  is  very  kind.  Kvx  K.  B. 

b >m  t rrv.  UiHe  ii, 

1 wish  to  itollfy  my  Rule  friends  that  I can  not 
send  them  any  more  samples  of  crociiet  trimming. 

I Uiivc  no  tuuc  now  to  make  it,  a*  J am  going  to 
school  ami  taking  music  lesson*  I have  received  a < 
great  litany  request*,  and  I nut  not  possibly  g>*t  tium  1 
to  crochet  enough  to  answer  them  all. 

tiX*n|*  Utd* 

I like  Ym-nu  Paom.x  very  much.  I think  It  I*  a 
very  useful  paper.  I live  on  Big  Dandy  Creek  wear 
the’  railroad,  six  mile*  from  any  neighbor.  There 
are  antelope*,  lot  didoes,  waive*,  wild-cats,  rabbits, 
um Is,  and  eagle*  Ivere.  There  are  also  some  spltouiid 
iprcimnw.  I have  some  iuillion  out  of  u mine  at 
Dcarivllle,  also  some  |*'t rifled  wood,  tops r.  moas- 
Agate,  ami  other  tiling*  1 sent  “ Wnc  Tot"  some 
sprclmen*  of  wild  flowers  and  ghtssen,  ami  If  slit1  will 
rend  mo  some  ocean  curiosities  I will  lx-  much 
pleased,  and  will  acini  tier  some  of  my  spw  lmen* 

I w III  also  exchange  some  «t  them  with  any  little 
girl  or  boy  for  ocean  curiosltii** 

Cr. rr  t K.  K.  Sw  trr. 

A roy A Station,  Colorado,  K.  P.  It  H. 


I can  never  thank  my  grandfather  too  much  for  ( 
sutiacrlbiug  for  tills  delightful  Jltlkf  paj**r  for  me  . 

Hero  is  a recipe  for  keejiJitg  harberrlre  and  mount-  , 
ain  ash  for  Clmslniaa  d<coruilon*  Kill  it  large  jar 
with  a strung  aulutlot)  of  salt  and  water— cooking  I 


rail  Is  beet.  Put  the  berries  in  the  brine,  ami  cork 
It  It  need  not  he  air-tight. 

I have  three  hundred  and  sixty -four  postage 
stamp*  and  have  exchanged  successfully  with  liwny 
of  the  boy*  and  a few  ol  the  girls.  I have  now  some 
while  moss  which  came  from  Muskosh  Mill*  a little* 
village  on  an  Wand  in  the  Mnskoha  River,  which  I 
would  gladly  exchange  for  ctirioslllre  from  the  mean 
or  thr  for  Houth.  W.  C.  V.  Ciim>wiok, 

44  St.  George  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Tim  correspondents  you  inquiii*  about  have 
probably  sent  you  anfficitMit  addn.as*  und  you 
would  better  tn‘  thp  t'xpertnieiii  of  answering 
them.  If  they  do  not  receive  the  letter*,  it  will 
not  in*  from  any  fault  of  yours. 

I would  like  to  exchange  foreign  nnd  United  Stnfr* 
postage  *iani|>*  ami  postmarks  with  any  of  the  read- 
ers of  Yotma  Paoeut. 

Ai.mri*  C.  P.  Omen,  Hotel  Bristol, 

Corner  Forty-aocnnd  8trvvt  ami  Filth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

I would  tike  to  exchange  miiwrala  for  *fam|i«, 
postmarks,  -w'tsls,  sltcila,  *kmn*,  or  tuiy  otlu-r  thing 
worth  putting  in  a museum.  I wish  to  g*  t a collec- 
tion of  flints  fr»m  every  Mimie  und  from  Canada,  and 
1 will  send  a atone  from  Virginia  in  exchange.  I 
will  also  exchange  i>o-t marks  for  idhers.  I have 
MuniL*  from  England,  CaiiMln,  rim!  nearly  every  State. 
II . U.  Tivkku,  Box  Richmond,  Virginia. 

I have  a ainall  cnlbvtion  of  stamps,  and  would 
like  t»  exchange.  I will  also  exchange  a slouu  from 
Pennsylvania  or  ftum  CtMi,  Franc*,  for  oilier*  from 
different  State*.  Aimn  W,  Stis'krtt, 

P.  o.  Box  lit,  Mnuch  Chunk,  Pi-uusvIvahU. 

I am  coHectlug  curiiwiti^,  and  would  he  happy  to 
exchange  with  it  try  correspondent.  I have  ulmut 
on*  hundred  ami  fifty  varietio*  of  birds'  egg*,  I 
would  h*  glad  t<*  supply  any  one  with  a list  of  the 
egg*  of  Canada.  J.  F.  Wilu, 

Ingcnwll,  Ontario,  Canada. 

I would  like  to  exchange  postmarks,  roineral* 
fossil*  birds' *gg*  or  coins  with  uni  of  the  readers 
of  Yoi'Nii  |>o»*i.r  for  mineral*  fossils,  coin*  birds' 
egg"1,  or  shell*  I very  mnrh  desire  to  obtain  specl- 
inen«  lrom  foreign  countrie* 

Frank  II.  I.vnt*, 

Gaines,  Orleans  Comity,  New  York. 

1 have  a large  number  of  stamps  and  rare  post- 
mark* and  would  like  very  much  to  exebnuge  with 
readers  of  this  paper. 

A.  IV,  M»r.«vr  Cheltenham  Academy, 

I*.  G.  Sbut-makertown,  Pennsylvania. 

I want  fo  tell  von  about  my  collection.  It  consist* 
of  an  Indian  mortar,  an  Indian  nx*  and  Initrliet,  a 
large  number  of  arrow-head*  n nail  fnmi  ♦*  Old  Fort 
Mtnswc,"  a Freiu  h build  weighing  au  otinre,  and  a 
piece  of  a French  sword.  I nave  also  a fine  collec- 
tion of  minerals,  cod  I would  like  to  exchange  some 
*(wclinens  of  pnrjde  spur  for  copper  ore.  cry  stall  ixed 
quart*,  or  shells.  Wiluk  B.  Moruis,  * 

Elizabethtown,  Hardin  Cotiuty,  Hliool* 

1 would  Hkr  to  exchange  postage  slumps  for  birds' 
cgi*  ComeiKNidctita  will  pit**-  sluts  the  kind  of 
egg"  they  have  to  exchange,  and  Hie  varieties  of 
eiAin]t*  they  wish  hi  return.  I have  over  oue  thou- 
sand stamps  hi  my  collection 

Frank  Maiusoa,  Uttfi  rttocklnn  Strret, 

H«ii  Francisco,  Cii Ilf urnio. 

Wc  are  making  a collection  of  postmarks  and 
stamps,  wood,  minerals,  pressed  leaves  ami  fern* 
and  the  soil  of  diflereiit  States  nml  countries,  and 
will  exchange  any  of  tliev  things  with  other  buys  or 
girts.  We  will  also  exchange  flower  senla  or  sli;*# 
for  ocean  curiosities  or  Indian  relic* 

Maxy.  !>wi*  Minm* 
t’are  <*f  E.  M.  Pnutiw,  latch  Bw*x  Xo.  13. 
t aldwei;.  Noble  County,  Ohio. 

I will  tv  very  glad  to  exchange  foreign  postage 
•tarot'*  with  any  render*  nt  Y"C*u  Prori.r.  ('am'* 
spcriMirnts  a lli  please  send  a list  of  I *i**l r stnm(Mi  for 
exchange.  t r.  L.  W iuia. 

4')  Bank  Mtrvel,  New  York  City. 

I live  on  the  Ban  Jnclnto  River,  My  papa  has  a 
plantation  on  tb*  Trinity.  11*  tins  a idum  orcbanl, 
and  we  go  up  there  Hiul  eat  plume.  .Mamma  Is  going 
up  there  to  preserve  some.  I am  collecting  snail 
sh<  tl*  I have  al>out  four  hundr-d. 

I would  like  to  exchange  birrin'  egg*  nr  postage 
sfaruiw  with  any  litU*  U»v  or  glil.  I um  nliM  yean* 
old.  f'r.AHi.  A.  Harr, 

I.yiH  hhurg,  Harris  County,  Texas. 


I have  *tatii|)»  from  Vi  nexurlo  and  Curapsn  I wiih 
to  •xchiifigu  for  sthna 

(ilAKUta  l)r  Hm.A,care  of  It.  Iks  Sols, 

33  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

I will  exchange  twenty-five  kinds  of  postmarks 
| from  Georgia  for  twenty-five  kinds  from  any  oihev 
' State.  I will  alao  exchange  foreign  atauips  fot  llndr 
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eqaivalent  value  In  bird*'  eg?*,  sheila,  minerals,  cu-  I 
rioeitic*  of  all  kind*,  or  for  other  *Uunp*. 

Lons  J.  ituisi.v, 

P.  O.  Box  IM,  A i lifn*,  Georgia.  ] 

1 will  exchange  postmark*  anil  French  stamp*  for 
any  American  and  European  stamp*  except  English  , 
and  Canadian.  To  any  one  who  will  send  me  icti 
stamps,  ull  dltlcrent,  I will  send  by  return  mail  tw  cn- 
ty  jwetmarka.  Wtun  Gtrum, 

Itigersoll,  Ontario,  Canada. 

I live  near  Niagara  Fall*.  I have  a while  pony. 
Shi;  i*  very  penile,  and  can  do  a great  many  trick*. 
She  will  lie  down  and  let  me  get  on  her  hark.  I 

I take  Yovmo  Prnrta,  arid  like  It  *n  much  1 can 
hardly  wait  from  one  week  till  the  next  for  It.  1 , 
or  cm  hi  like  to  exchange  ajMarimen*  of  rock  from  N >-  . 
a para  Pall*  fur  shells  or  aea-veed.  I would  also  like  ! 
to  exchange  coin*.  I am  eleven  year*  of  age.  I 

lUklil  SvMMRd, 

The  Grove,  Druramondvillc, 

Near  Niagara  Falla,  Canada. 

E.  McGakbaii. — It  is  said  that  Robert  Burn-, 
when  a youth  of  nineteen,  became  acquainted  j 
with  Douglas  Grahame,  an  honest  farmer  who 
live.]  at  Shunter,  and  who  afterward  figured  a* 
Tam  o’  Shunter  in  the  wonderful  poem  of  that 
name.  A merry  story  told  of  Urnltame  by  his  i 
friends  served  as  the  material  which  Bum*  long 
afterward  turned  to  such  good  account.  The 
original  story  was  as  follows:  Grniiuiin  had  a > 
friend  named  John  Davidson,  the  Souter  John- 
nie of  the  poem,  with  whom  he  often  made 
merry  when  in  town  on  market-day,  frequently  | 
lingering  so  late  at  night  ns  to  cause  severe  dis-  j 
pleasure  to  the  gootl  dame  waiting  at  home. 

It  happened  once,  when  returning  later  than 
usual,  on  a very  dark,  Stormy  night.tiraharae  had  j 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  “ bonnet,"  or  cap,  in  1 
which  was  ail  the  money  he  had  made  that  day  \ 
at  the  market.  Fearing  the  scolding  which  he  i 
knew  awaited  him,  he  took  advantage  of  his 
wife’s  superstition  ami  credulity,  and  invented  | 
a terrible  story  of  a band  of  witches  which  had  ; 
appeared  to  him  at  Allowny  Kirk,  and  from  I 
which  he  had  barely  escaped  vrith  his  life.  The 
dame  was  satisfied  with  his  explanation,  and 
gave  thanks  for  the  miraculous  preservation  of 
her  husband.  Honest  Douglas  Grahams,  how- 
ever, quietly  returned  by  daylight  to  fa  nick 
lllll.  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  his 
“ bonnet"  and  money  safe  in  the  bushes  near 
tlie  Bridge  of  Doom.  Grahatne  and  Davidson,  j 
the  originals  of  Tam  o’  Shnnter  and  Souter  ' 
Johnnie,  are  buried  in  the  church-yard  at  Kirk-  , 
Oswald. 

MANumui. — In  earliest  times  skins,  cattle,  j 
corn,  and  other  articles  were  used  as  money. 
According  to  Homer,  certain  numbers  of  oxen  I 
were  paid  for  the  armor  of  warriors ; and  even 
OUr  modern  word  f/eeuitiaiy,  the  etymology  of 
which  is  traced  directly  to  the  Latin  word  juerju,  i 
signifying  cattle,  is  a convincing  proof  that  those  ! 
beasts  were  used  as  money  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. 

Precious  metals  were  also  given  and  taken 
in  payment  at  a very  early  age.  Abraham  is 
represented  in  Genesis  as  coming  up  out  of 
Egypt  "very  rich  In  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in 
gold,"  and  payments  made  in  so  many  pieces  or 
sliekels  of  silver  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  Mlppmwd  that  At  this 
period  the  precious  metal  was  in  thu  form  of 
lumps  of  different  weights,  but  bore  no  stamp. 
Wrought  jewels  art!  also  mentioned  as  serving 
for  money. 

The  first  coined  money  Is  supposed  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Lydians  about  700  or  BOO  n.r. 
Greek  coins  appeared  at  a little  later  period,  the 
earliest  being  those  of  .Egina.  The  first  coins 
were  very  rough  in  appearance,  u rude  device 
being  stamped  from  a die  on  a lump  of  metal 
of  a certain  weight  by  a blow  of  a hammer. 
The  early  Lydian  coins  Imre  a lion’s  head,  and 
the  .'Kginetau  a tortoise  on  the  obverse,  the 
other  side  being  marked  only  by  an  indentation 
earned  by  the  blow. 

The  oldest  extant  Jewish  coins,  specimens  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  are 
the  shekel  and  half-shekel  of  Simon  Moccabanis,  1 
**the  priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,"  to  whom  . 


Autiochus  VII.,  the  son  of  Demetrius  I.,  grant- 
ed the  right  of  coining  money  about  13y  u.c. 
The  silver  shekel  and  hulf-shekp!  had  for  their 
device*  on  one  side  the  almond  rod  with  buds 
(Numbers,  xvii.  8,  10),  with  the  legend,  "Je- 
rusalem the  Holy" ; and  on  the  other  the  pot  of 
manna  (Exodus,  xvl 88),  and  the  legend,  “Shek- 
el of  Israel,"  or  "Half -Shekel."  This  early 
coinage  never  Imre  a head,  as  thut  would  have 
violated  the  law  furbidding  idolatry.  The  value 
of  the  Maccabeus  silver  shekel  may  lie  esti- 
mated at  2s.  (mI.  sterling,  or  60  cents. 

I. than  C.— You  can  buy  the  cover  for  Yocko 
PfcOfU  of  Harper  A Brother*  fur  thirty-live 
cents,  or  forty-eight  cents  if  sent  by  mail,  but 
they  cau  not  bind  your  copies  for  you. 


Newman  0. — In  Ynrxo  Pkotlx  No.  86,  in  the  I 
story  entitled  "The  Mohawk  Bowmen,'’  you 
will  find  directions  for  making  Ikiw*  mid  ar-  \ 
rows,  and  in  the  Post-office  Box  of  No.  51  the 
process  of  feathering  arrow*  is  described.  In  , 
the  Pust-offioe  Box  of  No.  IP  are  instructions 
for  making  a kite. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOl'NO  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  I. 

wwoinai  ooKPimaPMa. 

1.  Plant  a youthful  Virginian  before  It  can  walk, 
and  what  come*  up ? 

X.  Plant  a piece  of  bunting,  and  what  cornea  up? 
X Plant  a wise  man.  ami  whal  come*  up? 

4 Plant  a large,  inclosed  basin,  and  what  cornea 

up? 

5 Plant  a ruminant  ‘s  lips,  anil  what  comes  lip? 

«.  Plant  an  egg,  and  what  come*  up  ? 

7.  Plant  a color,  and  whal  comes  up  ? 

&.  Plant  a sea-shore,  and  whal  conies  up  ? 

*.  Plant  yourself,  and  whal  comes  up  ? 

10.  Pisui  a uiutf,  and  whal  cornea  up  ? 

A.  and  T.  J. 


i 

i 


No.  1. 

wncu  surtax. 

First,  a dead  body.  Soeond,  a bay-w  Indow.  Ttdrd, 
atilt.  Fourth,  a net.  Fifth,  n shrub.  Bom*. 


No.  X 


My  find  Is  in  corn,  not  in  grain. 

My  second  in  hail,  not  In  rain. 

My  third  la  hi  lamp,  not  In  light. 

My  fourth  In  darkness.  not  in  night. 

Mi  fifth  l*  in  well,  not  In  sick. 

My  sixth  i*  in  cane,  not  In  stick. 

My  seventh  in  maple,  not  in  pine. 

My  eighth  is  in  bark,  not  hi  spine. 

My  ninth  Is  In  green,  not  In  nil. 

My  tenth  Is  in  needle,  not  In  thread. 

My  eleventh  In  archer,  not  In  how. 

My  whole  w as  an  emperor  long  ago. 

Mav  B.  Y. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  03. 

No.  1.  8 M 

ATE  DIM 

8 T O It  M I N K It 

i:  II  ItlM  K w 

MINER 
Y A M K V O W 
M A N O R O B IN 
MOM  WIT 
R N 

No.  2.  Marseille. 

No.  3.  1.  Wlnniplatogeei  i.  Niagara  Falls. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 

Tnr  early  history  of  America  I*  always  a subject 
of  great  interest  to  boy*  ami  girls;  and  although 
they  may  get  ahead  very  slow  ly  In  the  school  history, 
which  I*  in  variably  ■trill,  ns  Its  statement*  ore  of  ne- 
cessity as  condensed  as  possible,  put  a volume  in 
their  hand  In  which  the  story  of  their  country  is  told 
In  picturesque  and  easy  style,  and  made  more  Inter- 
esting than  many  works  of  Action,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  It  Is  absorbed  by  young  renders  la  won-  t 
dcrfnl.  A new  ami  very  Interesting  book  of  this 
description  Is  <*td  Time s fit  the  Colonie*,*  by  Charles 
C.  Coffin,  whose  earlier  works.  The  Roy*  of  *73  and  : 
The  Story  of  Liberty,  are  favorite  volumes  with  bdya 
and  girls.  From  this  new  book  children  will  leant 
about  the  hardship*  and  suffering*  of  the  pioneer 
settlera  of  the  United  States— how  they  fought  with 
frost  uml  enow,  and  desolate,  rocky  lauds,  living  in  1 
constant  fear  of  attacks  by  Indians,  lo  whose  toma- 

i CM  Time*  in  the  Colonies.  By  Ciivai.m  Cma  I 
ton  Coma,  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  400,  New  York:  i 
Harper  & Brothers. 
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hawks  many  a brave  man  and  many  women  and  lit- 
tle children  fell  victims;  and  how.  In  spite  of  all  ob- 
stacles, they  struggled  ahead  with  the  courage  of 
true  men,  never  faltering  and  never  stopping  until 
the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  this  great  country  were 
firmly  established. 

The  few  passages  from  this  volume  which  have 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  HaessbV  You  mo  Per 
M.B  have  found  universal  favor  with  young  readers 
throughout  the  country,  ami  we  are  sure  all  those 
children  who  find  this  handsome  liook  iu  their  hun- 
| die  from  Manta  C'lau»  will  count  It  among  their  best 
I gifts.  The  volume  Is  printed  In  type  so  large  and 
| clear  that  no  little  eye*  will  ever  ache  over  It.  the  II- 
lustration*  are  very  numerous  and  exceedingly  at- 
[ tractive,  aud  the  binding  is  handsome  and  substan- 
tial. 

Oxx  of  the  most  delightful  stories  ever  written  for 
boys  I*  The  1 total  /‘irate*,*  which  Is  now  published 
in  a small,  neat  volume,  with  fifteen  lull-page  illus- 
tration*. This  ha*  been  one  of  the  must  popular 
serials  published  in  UAiraa's  Yorsm  Psortx,  and 
many  of  the  little  friend*  of  Harry  Wilson,  Tom 
Hclmylcr.siul  Joe  and  Jim  Sharpe,  will  be  happy  tore- 
new  tlurir  acquaintance  with  them  in  tills  pretty  little 
book,  while  those  who  have  not  read  the  story  have 
some  delightful  hours  In  store.  The  crnlae  of  Harry 
and  Ilia  tliree  friends  in  tho  Whitening— a neat  lit- 
tle boat,  welt  stocked  with  provisions  amt  cainplng- 
out  comforts  by  Harry"'*  ancle  John— Is  accompa- 
nied by  many  hnocant  and  amusing  adventures.  It 
lakes  the  boys  some  time  to  learn  how  to  manage 
themselves  and  their  boat,  as  new  difficulties  are  con- 
stantly arising;  and  when  at  lust  t bey  reach  Brandt 
Lake,  and  have  become  experienced  " moral  pirates,” 
their  adventure*  come  to  a sudden  end  In  a very  un- 
expected manner.  This  charming  story  lias  a new 
Incident  and  new  Interest  on  every  page,  and  will 
Induce  runny  boys  to  attempt  next  summer  a cruise 
iu  the  style  of  these  young  mariners  of  the  M’Atfe- 
troijr. 

Au  children  are  by  nature  fond  of  small  living 
pets.  There  is  scarcely  n child  who,  if  it  has  a home, 
does  not  spend  hours  In  {lotting  Its  old  Maltese  cut 
or  aged  dog,  ami  the  smallest  tricks  performed  by 
those  common  domestic  animals  arc  matters  of  In- 
tense interest  to  the  youthful  master  or  mistress. 
Books  containing  stories  of  animals  are  always  wel- 
come, and  one  of  the  1k*1  writers  of  books  of  this 
description  Is  Olive  Thorne  Miller,  whose  lost  pub- 
lication, entitled  Queer  f'rl*  at  Harry'*,*  is  destined 
lo  be  very  popular  with  young  readers.  There  are 
stories  of  all  kluds  of  animal  pets  from  lions  to 
Bike:  parrots  climb  about,  making  all  sorts  of  funny 
speeches,  mischievous  crows  make  havoc  iu  peace- 
ful households,  and  dogs  sml  cals  do  mo»t  wouderful 
and  intelligent  things.  There  are  stories  of  funny 
baby-owls,  prairie-dogs,  opossums,  bears,  deer,  and 
many  kind*  of  birds  urn!  reptiles.  Indeed,  Mnrcy 
und  her  neighbors  appear  to  have  transformed  a 
whole  menagerie  Into  household  pots.  Delightful 
and  wonderful  us  these  storks  are,  they  are  given  us 
facts,  ami  iu  reading  them  children  will  gain  nut 
| only  amusement,  but  learn  many  things  about  the 
habits  of  birds  ami  beasts  when  domesticated.  The 
I book  i*  beautifully  bound,  and  contains  many  flue 

I Illustration*. 

* The  Moral  Pirates.  By  W.  I-  Ai.imx.  Illus- 
i trated.  8vo,  pp.  148.  New  York : Harper  & Bro- 
thers. 

* Queer  Pete  at  Marry'*.  By  Olivk  Thorn  a Mtu.- 
rx.  Illustrated  by  J.  C.  Be  tan,  8vo,  pp.  fi'M.  New 
York  : K.  P.  Dutton  A Co. 
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GAMES  FOR  WINTER 
EVENINGS. 

MACHINE  SONNETS. 

Although  this  spe- 
cies of  poetry  hue 
been  considered  bard  to 
write,  end  oftcuer  harder 
to  rend  when  written,  a 
simple  recipe  is  hen*  given 
by  which  sonnets  by  auy 
one,  with  very  little  effort, 
can  be  produced.  One 
sou  selects  u sonnet  fro 
the  works  of  any  autho: 

— the  less  known  the 
better  — and  covers 
the  printed  lines 
with  a sheet  of  pa- 
per, leaving  the 
lost  word  of  eAch 
line  only  visible. 

Ho  then  reads 
aloud  the  word 
which  con- 
cludes the  first 
line,  and  waits 
until  every 
player  has  com- 
pooed  a line 
ending  in  this 
word  in  any  me- 
tre, and  on  any 
subject.  Whcuall 
are  ready  he  reads 
the  next  word,  and 
so  on  until  every  per- 
son present  has  com- 
posed a poem,  all  of 
which  differ  in  every 
way  excepting  that  the 
last  words  are  alike. 

This  game  will  1ms  found 
interesting  alike  to  chil- 
dren ami  their  parents, 
and  is  well  worthy  tins 
attention  of  the  most 
experienced  players. 

STILL  THERE. 

Place  a small  card 
upon  the  tip  of  one  of 
the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  and  on  the  card, 
immediately  above  tho 
Huger,  put  a coin.  Now  give  a smart  blow  to  tbe  curd  with  the 
second  Huger  of  the  right  hand,  aud  it  will  1ms  whirled  from  un- 
der the  coin  so  swiftly  that  the  latter  will  bo  left  on  the  tip  of 
the  linger.  A similar  feat  can  bo  performed  with  two  wine- 
glasses. Place  a sheet  of  card-hoard  over  both,  and  then,  with 
a smart  fillip,  seud  it  spinning  from  under  the  coma  you  have 
placed  upon  it,  and  they  will  drop  into  the  glasses. 


LIGHT  FROM  OYSTER 
SHELLS. 

IT  has  long  been  known 
(but  certain  compounds 
of  lime  and  sulphur  hud  the 
property  of  alworhing  light, 
and  giving  it  out  again  when 
placed  in  the  dark.  A sim- 
ple way  to  do  this  is  to  ex- 
pose clean  oyster  shells  to  a 
red  bent  for  half  an  hour. 
When  cold,  the  beat  pieces 
are  picked  out  aud  pack- 
ed w ith  alternate  lay- 
ers of  sulphur  iu  a cru- 
cible, and  exposed  to 
a red  beat  for  an 
hour.  When  cold, 
the  mass  is  bro- 
ken up,  and  the 
whitest  piece* 
are  placed  in 
a clean  glass 
bottle.  On  ex- 
posing tbe  bot- 
tle to  bright 
sunshine  dar- 
ing the  day,  it 
is  fonnd  that 
at  night  its  con- 
tents will  give 
out  a pale  light  in 
the  dark.  Such  a 
bottle,  filled  more 
than  a hundred 
years  ago,  still  gives 
out  light  wlieu  ex- 
I wised  to  the  sun, 
proving  the  persist- 
ency of  the  property  of 
reproducing  light.  Tho 
chriim-als,  ground  to  a 
Hour,  may  now  be  mixed 
with  oils  or  wafer  for 
paints,  may  be  powdoied 
on  hot  glims,  anil  gloss 
covered  with  a Him  of 
clear  trluss,  or  mixed  * ith 
celluloid,  papier  - niAcIi*, 
or  ot  her  plast  ic  materials. 
As  a paint  it  uiay  he  ap- 
plied to  a diver’s  dress,  to 
ranis,  clock  dials,  si^^v- 
*-*  boards,  and  other  sur- 

faces exposed  to  sunlight  during  the  day  : the  paint  givea  out  a 
pale  violet  light  at  night  sufficient  to  enable  the  objects  to  be 
readily  seen  iu  tbe  dark.  If  tbe  object  covered  with  the  pre- 
pared paint  is  not  excised  to  the  sun,  or  if  tbr  light  fades  in 
thu  dark,  a short  piece  of  maguesium  wire  burned  before  it  serves 
to  restore  the  light-giving  property.  The  preparation,  uuder 
various  faueiful  names,  is  beiug  manufactured  on  a large  scale. 


LITTLE  TOMMY’S  THANKSGIVING  NIGHTMARE  AFTER  A BUSY  DAY  PULLING  " WISH-BONES." 
Rbtxiiiutitk  Cuobcb.  M Now,  Uicu,  all  together  t" 
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A GOOD  DAYS  WORK;  nR,  IJOW  THE  WIDOW'S 
APPLES  WERE  GATHERED. 

II Y FRANK  II.  TAYLOR. 

ISAY,  mother.  Bill  Joyce  has  nut  away!”  cried  Eddie  Ste- 
vens. rushing-  into  the  kitchen  swinging  his  school-bag 
over  Ids  arm. 

**  Has  he.  indeed  Well,  Pin  not  very  much  surprised,  for 
he  has  behaved  very  badly  ever  since  his  father  died.  Pm 
sorry,  though,  for  jMior  Mrs.  Joyce.  She’ll  l>e  nil  alone  now, 

and  I don’t  know  how 
she  ll  get  through  the 
winter.” 
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“She  wanted  Bill  to  pick  the  apples,  an*  he  wouldn't,  | 
an’  so  he  jes’  got  his  beat  clothes,  an*  went  down  the  road 
to  Moorfield  Station,  an’  he  told  Sammy  Brown  he  was 
a-goin  to  sea ; an'  he  had  lots  of  money,  for  Sammy  Brown 
seen  it,  an’  I seen  Mrs.  Joyce  a-sittin'  by  the—" 

“Stop  ! stop  ! Eddie,  say  ‘saw,*  not  ‘seen,’  ’*  said  his  | 
mother. 

“Well,  I saw  Mrs.  Joyce  a-sittin*  by  the  winder,  an* 
a-cryin’  like  a house  a-flre,  an'  I guess  Bill  stoled — ” 

“ Stop  again,"  interposed  Mrs.  Stevens.  “ Say  4 1 think’ 
and  ‘stole.’” 

“ Well,  anyhow  I guess— I mean,  I think— he's  got  her 
money.*' 

“ Poor  woman,  she  has  trouble  indeed.  A drunken 
husband,  who  dies  and  leaves  the  place  mortgaged  for  J 
more  than  it’s  worth ; a tire  that  bums  her  barn ; and  now 
a had  son,  who  runs  away  with  what  little  site  has  saved 
to  get  through  the  winter  with.  I’ll  go  and  see  her  to- 
morrow.’* 

The  next  afternoon  when  Eddie  came  home  his  mother  ( 
looked  very  thoughtful.  8he  said,  “ Don't  you  think  ' 
you  could  persuade  the  boys  to  pick  Widow  Joyce's  ap- 
ples on  Saturday  ?” 

Eddie  said  nothing,  but  looked  very  dubious,  for  the  \ 
widow  was  not  liked  by  the  boys. 

“ Do  you  think  you  will  ever  become  so  bad  that  you  | 
will  want  to  run  away,  Eddie  i"  and  his  mother  looked  | 
into  his  eyes  anxiously. 

“ No,  indeed,  mother.  But  you  ain't  like  Bill's  mother,  j 
She  used  to  lick  him  awful,"  replied  Eddie. 

“Say  4 whip,’  and  ‘ very  hard,*  my  son.*' 

“Yes,  mother.** 

“ Well,  will  you  ask  the  boys?" 

“ I'll  try  ’em,  raa." 

When  Eddie  started  for  school  the  next  day  his  mind 
was  full  of  the  mission  his  mother  had  given  him  to  the 
boys. 

“What  ye  lookin’  so  serus  about,  Ed  ? 'Pears  like  ye’d 
lost  all  yer  best  friends,’’  exclaimed  the  blacksmith,  as  Ed 
die  passed  his  open  door. 

Tom  the  smith  and  the  little  boy  were  excellent  friends, 
despite  the  former’s  remark,  and  Eddie  told  him  all  about  j 
Bill,  and  the  widow,  and  his  mother's  wish. 

“ Well,  now,  ef  that  ain't  a right  good  idee!  You  tell  [ 
the  boys  ef  they'll  git  the  apples  onto  the  ground  in  piles. 
I’ll  hitch  up  to  one  of  these  wagons  an’  fetch  ’em  to  the 
mill." 

“ Can  we  all  go  an’  see  ’em  grinded  into  cider  ?” 

“See  here,  Ed,  your  mother’ll  scold  you  for  usin'  secli 
langwige.  What  makes  ye  say  ‘grinded*  ? I have  to  de-  1 
spise  folks  as  don’t  treat  tlieir  grammar  proper.” 

“No,  mother  won’t  scold  me.  neither, Tom.  She  says 
she  rules  with  love;  an*  when  she  talks  to  me  after  I’ve 
done  anythin'  bad,  it’s  worse  rn  bein'  licked.  Did  your  1 
mother  lick  you  when  you  was  little,  Tom  ?** 

Somehow  the  sturdy  smith  was  the  sober  one  now,  and 
he  only  answered,  “Jest  you  get  along  to  school,  and 
mind  you  let  me  know  ef  the  boys  are  agreed.*' 

Before  Eddie  had  gone  far,  however,  the  smith  whistled 
and  beckoned  him  back. 

“8it  here  a miimit,  Ed,  I want  to  tell  you  somethin'. 
When  I was  a little  feller  I lived  on  t'other  side  of  the 
sea,  an’  one  day  my  mother  kept  me  in,  an'  that  night  I 
did  jest  what  Bill  Joyce’s  done — I run  away.  I went  to 
sea.  too,  jest  like  most  little  fools  as  believe  all  the  stuff 
they  read  about  ‘life  on  the  ocean  wave.’  I had  mighty 
hard  times,  and  often  wished  1 could  die.  It  was  nigh 
eight  years  afore  I got  money  euough  to  git  home  with, 
an’  then  I found  strangers  in  the  house,  Ed,  who  thought 
I was  a tramp.  My  mother  was  in  her  grave,  an’  the  rest 
was  scattered.  I never  seen  none  of  ’em  since.” 

“Bay  ‘saw,’  not  ‘seen,’  Tom,”  said  Eddie,  mindful  of 
his  own  teaching  at  home. 


Tom  did  not  heed,  however,  but  continued.  “ I want 
you  to  look  me  in  the  eye,  an'  promise  to  never  run  away.” 

“ I promise,  Tom,”  said  the  boy,  promptly. 

When  Eddie  looked  up  he  saw  a big  crock  mark  over 
one  of  Tom’s  eves. 

“That’s  square ; an'  now  mind,  Ed.  ef  the  boys  won't 
help,  why,  I'll  shet  the  shop,  an’  you  an’  I’ll  tackle  them 
apples  ourselves.” 

The  next  moment  Tom’s  hammer  was  making  lively 
music  upon  his  anvil,  and  Eddie  was  again  on  his  way  to 
school. 

The  disappearance  of  Bill  Joyce  was  the  one  topic  of 
interest  at  the  school-house.  Jim  Pennell,  the  biggest 
boy,  did  most  of  the  talking.  “ You  bet,  1 wish  I was  in 
Bill's  boots.  He  served  the  old  woman  right.  He’ll  have 
a bully  time,  and  in  a couple  of  years  he’ll  come  back  a 
captin  of  a ship;  you  see  if  he  don’t.” 

Eddie  had  just  joined  the  group  in  front  of  the  school 
steps.  “My  mother  says— she  says — ” Poor  Ed!  here 
his  tongue  stuck  fast. 

“Well,  she  says  she’ll  put  you  to  bed  before  supper, 
and  switch  you  well  if  you  run  away,  don’t  die  ?”  sneered 
Jim. 

“No,  she  don't !"  exclaimed  Eddie,  hotly.  “ I tell  you 
what  it  is,  fellers,  I say  it's  mean  an’  unfair  to  muke  fun 
of  Bill’s  mother;  an'  he'll  be  sure  to  wish  himself  back 
pretty  quick.  What’s  more,  Tom  the  smith  an'  I are  go- 
in'  to  pick  Mrs.  Joyce’s  apples  on  Saturday,  and  take  ’em 
to  the  cider  mill.  You  can  help  if  you  want  to.  We’ll 
have  lots  of  fun,  an’  be  doin'  a good—” 

Just  at  this  moment  the  school  bell  rang,  and  the  boys 
hastened  to  tlieir  desks. 

When  the  roll  had  been  called,  Miss  Winslow,  the 
teacher,  told  Jim  Pennell  to  go  to  the  blackboard.  “ Now,” 
said  she,  “write  ‘ Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners,' That  will  do.  Now.  Eddie,  you  put  under  it  ‘Do 
right,  and  fear  not.’” 

Jim  and  Eddie  each  wondered  if  Miss  Winslow  had 
overheard  the  talk  at  the  door.  Jim’s  cheeks  turned  very 
red,  and  so  did  Eddie's,  but  it  was  when  he  looked  up  and 
met  his  teacher's  smile. 

After  school  the  subject  was  renewed. 

“I  won’t  go."  said  one.  “ Didn’t  she  set  the  dog  onto  us 
one  day  ?” 

“ Neither  will  I,”  insisted  another.  “ Don't  I remember 
how  she  sassed  us  for  gettin'  chestnuts  in  the  wood  patch 
back  of  her  corn  lot  ?” 

Three  boys,  however,  were  waiting  for  Eddie  a little 
way  down  the  road,  who  promised  to  help  him,  but  were 
very  anxious  that  Jim  Pennell  should  not  know  about  it. 

Eddie  reported  his  experience  to  Tom  and  to  his  mother. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  Tom.  as  good  as 
his  word,  locked  his  shop,  and  hung  out  an  old  sign  which 
read,  “ Gone  a-fishin’,”  and  drove  away  with  four  boys  in 
the  wagon.  Five  others  ran  and  clambered  in  as  the  par- 
ty went  merrily  down  the  village  street,  and  dually  Tom 
protested  that  he  would  not  have  any  more  along. 

What  a time  they  had,  to  be  sure,  in  the  orchard ! Some 
climbed  out  on  the  limbs  and  shook  them  vigorously,  while 
others  held  sheets  to  catch  the  apples. 

At  two  o'clock  they  were  all  collected  in  heaps  big 
red  Spitzenbergs,  plump  greenings,  brown  russets,  and 
luscious  Baldwins.  “Seventy  bushels  of  ’em  if  there’s 
one,"  said  Tom. 

Two  trips  were  made  to  the  eider  mill,  the  boys  going 
along  and  helping  to  unload,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
some  of  them  were  a great  deal  better  pleased  to  put  long 
straws  into  the  open  bungs  of  the  barrels,  and  suck  the 
fresh  sweet  cider  until  they  could  not  hold  another  drop. 

There  is  nothing  the  country  boy  likes  more  than  to 
watch  the  men  at  work  in  a cider  mill.  If  you,  my  read- 
er, live  in  the  city,  it  is  likely  that  you  have  never  seen 
such  u place,  so  I will  venture  to  tell  you  how  it  looks. 
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A great  ponderous  frame  stands  under  a shed,  with  two 
heavy  screws  of  oak  standing  upright  in  n cross-piece. 
The  apples  are  heaped  on  all  sides,  and  are  first  crushed 
between  wooden  cog-wheels  and  caught  in  tubs.  This  is 
called  “cheese.” 

Then  a layer  of  straw  is  put  upon  the  base  of  the  screw 
press,  and  next  a layer  of  “cheese.”  and  upon  this  more 
straw,  and  then  again  “cheese”  and  straw  clear  up;  after 
which  planks  are  put  on  top,  and  the  “’cheese”  is  “ built.” 
Now  the  screws  are  turned  alternately  with  a long  sweep. 
Then  the  cider  begins  to  trickle  out,  and  runs  around  the 
little  channel  cut  in  the  base,  and  finally  into  a largo  tub, 
from  which  it  is  dipped  into  the  waiting  barrels. 

The  leavings,  after  the  juice  has  all  been  expressed,  is 
called  “ puuiniy.”  which  I suppose  is  from  jtomum , a Lat- 
in word  meaning  an  “apple.”  The  “pummy”  is  fed  to 
horses  and  cattle,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  it. 

A barrel  of  cider  requires  about  twelve  bushels  of  apples, 
and  is  generally  worth  about  a dollar  and  a half,  and  the 
barrel  as  much  more. 

The  owner  of  the  cider  mill  paid  Tom  for  the  apples,  and 
the  party  started  hack.  Upon  the  way  Tom  put  the  money 
into  Eddie’s  hands,  insisting  that  he  should  carry  it  in  to 
the  widow,  while  he  put  a barrel  of  cider  he  had  bought 
with  his  own  cash  into  the  cellar.  Eddie  agreed,  upon  the 
condition  that  all  the  boys  would  go  in. 

When  they  left  the  bouse,  after  this  had  been  done,  some- 
how they  were  all  very  quiet,  until  Sammy  Brown  ex- 
claimed. 

“ Tell  you  what  ’tis,  boys,  I wish  the  orchard  was  big- 
ger, or  else  there  was  more  poor  widows  like  Bill’s  mother 
round  here,  don’t  you  ?” 

And  no  one  answered  “No.” 
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Chapter  V. 

ALTHOUGH  Lafayette  and  Washington  both  thought 
that  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army, 
and  the  failure  of  the  British  to  take  the  State  of  Virginia, 
would  prove  a death-blow  to  the  King’s  cause  in  America, 
neither  of  them  ceased  for  a moment  his  efforts  to  keep  up 
the  war.  They  knew  that  if  peace  were  indeed  coining, 
much  better  terms  could  be  had  if  the  Americans  showed 
that  they  could  and  would  still  fight.  So  while  Washing- 
ton was  trying  to  arouse  the  people  at  home,  and  to  get  a 
still  larger  army.  Lafayette  sailed  for  France  to  seek  fresh 
aid  from  the  government  of  that  country.  He  succeeded 
bravely,  and  was  put  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  of  sixty 
war  vessels  and  24,000  men,  who  were  to  sail  for  the  United 
States  early  in  1783.  But  while  these  splendid  efforts  were 
being  put  forth  peace  was  declared;  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain;  the 
long  struggle  was  over,  and  Lafayette  was  able  by  his  own 
hand  to  send  the  first  tidings  of  its  glorious  ending  to  Con- 
gress. The  next  year,  on  the  invitation  of  Washington, 
he  visited  the  United  States,  and  was  everywhere  received 
with  the  most  joyous  signs  of  love  and  respect. 

When  he  returned  to  France  lie  straightway  engaged 
in  new  efforts  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  Slavery  then  ex- 
isted in  the  French  colonies.  Lafayette,  who  had  spent 
over  a quarter  of  a million  dollars  for  the  United  States, 
now  devoted  another  large  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  negroes.  He  bought  a large  plantation  in  Cay- 
enne, and  made  the  slaves  free,  ami  founded  schools  to 
teach  them.  In  the  same  wav  he  labored  for  liberty  at 
home.  The  French  i>eople  were  sorely  oppressed,  far 
worse  than  the  Americans  had  ever  been.  Lafayette  join- 
ed with  large  numbers  of  his  countrymen  in  demanding 


I that  this  oppression  should  cease,  and  he  did  gain  great  con- 
cessions for  them.  But  one  July  night  in  1789  the  people 
of  Paris,  restless  with  their  slow  progress  toward  liberty, 
row*  and  stormed  the  Bastile,  the  great  royal  prison,  where 
many  political  prisoners  had  been  shut  up,  and  asked  of 
the  Assembly,  which  was  in  session,  that  they  should  be 
armed.  The  prayer  was  granted,  and  a popular  army 
; was  raised,  called  the  National  Guard,  three  millions 
strong.  Lafayette  was  made  their  commander-in-chief. 
He  used  his  enormous  power  with  great  patience  and  eour- 
I age  and  skill,  and  to  him  France  largely  owed  the  wonder- 
ful victories  which  she  afterward  won. 

The  revolution  went  on.  The  King  was  dethroned  and 
I beheaded.  A government  republican  in  form  hut  very 
despotic  in  spirit  followed.  Lafayette,  who  was  on  the 
| lairder  of  Austria  fighting  his  country's  foreign  foes,  was 
hated  by  the  men  in  power  because  be  opposed  their 
| cruelty,  their  thirst  for  blood,  and  their  gross  injustice. 
They  conspired  to  seize  and  kill  him.  In  1793  lie  saw 
that  his  life  was  no  longer  safe,  and  lied  in  disguise  across 
I the  Austrian  frontier.  But  hero  he  was  seized  by  the  Aus- 
trian government,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  despotic  in 
; the  world,  and  put  in  prison,  first  in  one  place  mid  then 
in  another,  and  finally  in  a fortress  at  Olmiitz. 

The  Austrian  rulers  saw  in  him  their  most  dangerous 
enemy,  for  he  was  not  only  an  able  soldier,  but  a skillful 
statesman,  and  no  man  in  Europe  could  so  well  guide  the 
peoples  to  a complete  overthrow  of  tyranny.  So  it  waa 
resolved  to  break  down  his  spirit  once  for  all.  He  was 
put  in  a deep,  damp  cell  alone.  No  books  or  papers  were 
allowed  him.  He  was  told  that  his  whereabouts  should 
be  held  secret,  that  no  one  of  his  family  or  friends  should 
know  whether  he  were  living  or  dead,  and  that  so  long  as 
he  lived  no  word  of  what  was  doing  in  the  world  outside 
should  reach  him. 

But  though  he  wasted  to  a skeleton,  and  his  hair  whit- 
ened and  fell  from  his  head,  he  never  lost  heart  of  hope 
and  daring  for  a moment.  The  Austrian  tyrants  had  over- 
rated their  power.  Love  was  stronger  than  hate.  A gal- 
lant friend,  a Bavarian  doctor,  found  out  where  Lafayette 
was,  and  planned  his  escape,  assisted  by  a young  Ameri- 
can, the  son  of  the  Major  Huger  who  had  welcomed  La- 
fayette when  he  first  set  foot  on  American  soil.  But  the 
attempt  failed.  Lafayette  and  his  friends  were  betrayed 
and  captured  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  world,  how- 
ever, had  learned  where  Lafayette  was.  Washington, 
now  President  of  the  United  States,  wrote  an  appealing 
letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  beseeching  him  to  release 
the  almost  dying  prisoner. 

In  the  English  House  of  Commons,  members  who  bad 
fought  Lafayette  in  Virginia  and  been  defeated  by  him, 
denounced  the  cruelty  of  Austria,  and  implored  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  intercede  for  him.  Lafayette’s  wife, 
who  had  narrowly  escaped  death  on  the  scaffold  from  the 
enemies  of  her  husband  in  France,  went  to  Vienna,  and 
with  prayers  and  tears  got  the  privilege  of  sharing  her 
husband's  cell.  Finally,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  had 
become  the  ruler  of  France,  and  had  badly  beaten  the 
Austrians  at  many  points,  compelled  them  to  free  Lafay- 
ette before  be  would  grant  them  peace. 

After  five  years  of  a prison  almost  worse  than  death  he 
returned  to  find  his  beloved  land  oppressed  by  the  irou 
rule  of  Napoleon.  This  great  despot  sought  to  win  the 
support  of  Lafayette,  and  offered  him  wealth,  honor,  and 
power;  but  the  steadfast  friend  of  freedom  refused  every- 
thing, and  retired,  almost  in  want,  to  a farm  near  Paris, 
where  he  lived  in  quiet  until  Napoleon's  reign  was  over. 
When  the  Emperor  fell,  and  a new  government  was  set 
up  in  France,  Lafayette  again  entered  public  life,  and 
tailored  hard  to  persuade  the  new  government  to  treat  the 
people  justly,  but  in  vain. 

In  1830  the  people  again  arose  in  revolution,  and  the 
King  fled.  The  National  Guard  was  again  set  on  foot, 
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ami  again  Lafayette  wan  put  at  ita  head.  Still  another 
new  government  came  into  power,  this  time  with  Louis 
Philippe  us  King,  who  was  pledged  to  do  whatever  the 
people  through  their  representatives  should  demand.  La- 
layette  was  seventy-three  years  old  when  he  led  this  last 
revolution.  His  life  was  near  its  close,  hut  he  was  des- 
tined to  sec  much  of  what  he  had  worked  for  and  fought 
for  and  suffered  for  brought  about. 

The  government  of  King  Louis  Philippe  brought  with 
it  almost  complete  liberty  for  France.  In  a short  visit 
made  to  America  in  1824  Lafayette  had  found  the  country 
peaceful  and  prosperous,  and  free  government  firmly  set 


up.  He  died  in  1834,  being  seventy-seven  years  of  age. 
Surely  no  life  was  ever  better  spent.  From  his  boyhood 
to  his  old  age  he  had  always  striven  to  reform  abuses,  to 
overthrow  injustice,  to  win  liberty  for  all  mankind,  and 
nt  the  same  time  to  teach  his  fellow-men  to  use  justly  and 
kindly  the  liberty  which  they  secured. 

Iu  our  own  history  his  name  will  always  lie  linked 
with  that  of  Washington.  They  were  both  brave,  faith- 
ful, just,  and  generous,  and  both  honored  the  name  of 
American  citizen— a name  which  Lafayette  proudly  claim- 
ed so  long  as  he  lived. 

THE  END. 


**l’P  WENT  THE  CANOE." 


AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  AN  ALLIGATOR. 

V CORRESPONDENT  writes:  “There  is  a deep  pool 
near  Kalmunai,  in  the  Batticaloa  district  of  Ceylon, 
famed  for  its  alligators,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  a friend 
and  I shot  eighteen  there  in  the  course  of  a week  without 
apparently  diminishing  the  number. 

“There  was  one  enormous  brute  that  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  devoured  four  natives,  and  cattle  without 
end.  The  villagers  lu  gged  us  to  shoot  him,  and  for  some 
time  we  watched  for  him.  and  often  saw  him  as  he  came 
up  to  breathe;  but  so  cunning  was  he  that  the  instant  he 
saw  either  of  us  raise  a rifle,  down  he  would  sink,  with 
scarcely  a ripple  to  mark  the  place  of  his  disappearance. 

“ Now  this  pool  swarmed  with  fish,  but  the  dread  of  the 
alligators  kept  the  natives  from  netting  them;  at  length, 
however,  emboldened  by  our  presence,  1111*00  men  ]>uddled 
in  from  the  stream  and  began  operations.  At  tirst  they 
kept  close  to  the  bridge,  but  growing  ladder  they  moved 
lip  to  some  reeds  which  bade  fair  to  reward  their  boldness, 
when  all  of  a sudden,  splash ! up  went  the  canoe;  and  but 
for  the  outrigger  it  would  have  ca|>sized.  men  and  all. 

“They  had  run  upon  the  alligator,  which  was  lying  on 
a sand  hank  just  below  the  surface.  The  yells  of  the 
lookers-on  and  the  smack  with  which  the  brute's  tail 
struck  the  canoe  showed  how  narrow  an  escape  the  men 


had  had.  However,  this  was  my  opportunity,  and  a mo- 
ment afterward  I had  the  satisfaction  of  killing  the  alliga- 
tor with  a bullet  in  the  brain.” 
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WHO  WAS  PAUL  GRAYSON? 

BY  JOHN  HABBKRTOX, 

Armor,  or  “ IIklkx’s  Kaiiies."' 


Chapter  XII. 

THE  END  OP  IT. 

SO  Paul  Grayson's  secret  was  out  at  last,  and  now  the 
boys  wished  there  never  had  been  any  secret  at  all. 
“I’ve  had  lots  of  fun  trying  to  puzzle  it  out,"  said  Ned 
Johnston  to  Napoleon  Nutt  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
of  the  trial,  “ but  now  I wish  that  I hadn't.  Think  of 
poor  Paul !" 

“I  wish  he  had  been  a prince  in  exile,"  said  Napoleon 
Nott,  “ for  then  he  wouldn't  have  had  a chance  to  tell  on 
himself.  Princes’  sons  never  have  their  fathers  tried  for 
passing  counterfeit  money.  But  1 11  tell  you  what;  the 
way  tliat  Paul  looked  when  he  said  ‘Father!’  that  day 
was  just  like  a picture  in  a book  I've  got,  named  Doomed 
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to  Death ; or,  the  Pirate's  Protegt.  I’ll  bring:  it  to  school 
some  day  and  show  it  to  you  all.” 

“Til  break  every  bone  in  your  body  if  you  do,”  said 
Will  Palmer. 

Notty  suddenly  remembered  that  his  mother  had  sent 
him  to  the  market  to  order  something:,  so  he  hurried  away 
from  society  that  he  lxad  mistakenly  supposed  might  be 
congenial,  while  Ned  Johnston  made  the  round  of  the 
residences  of  the  various  boys  who  had  been  at  school 
with  Paul.  The  end  of  it  all  was  that  the  entire  school 
met  in  the  school-yard  that  evening  after  supper  for  the 
purpose  of  formally  drafting  resolutions  of  sympathy. 
Condolence  also  was  suggested  by  Sam  Wardwell.  but 
Canning  Forbes  said  that  the  meeting  should  not  make  a 
fool  of  itself  if  he  could  prevent  it. 

If  the  roll  of  Mr.  Morton’s  school  had  been  called  that 
evening  at  that  meeting,  not  a single  absentee  would 
have  been  reported.  Even  Charlie  Gunter,  who  had  be- 
gun half  an  hour  before  to  sliake  with  a chill,  was  pres- 
ent ; and  although  his  remarks  were  somewhat  jerky,  and 
his  sentences  bitten  all  to  pieces  by  his  chattering  teeth, 
he  spoke  so  feelingly  that  no  one  manifested  the  slightest 
inclination  to  laugh. 

It  had  been  intended  that  the  meeting  should  be  organ- 
ized in  as  grand  style  os  any  town-meeting  to  consider 
the  dog-tax  question  had  ever  been,  but  somehow  there 
was  a general  unloosening  of  tongues,  and  no  one  thought 
to  move  that  the  assemblage  should  be  called  to  order. 

“It’s  easy  enough  now  to  see  why  Paul  played  so  splen- 
didly in  that  tableau  of  ‘Civilization,’”  said  Will  Palmer. 

“Yes,  indeed,  it  is,”  said  Canning  Forbes,  “and  easy 
too  to  understand  why  he 
fought  so  hard  against  taking 
the  part  when  every  one  ask- 
ed him  to  do  it” 

“No  wonder  he  wasn’t 
afraid  to  walk  beside  the 
prisoner  after  the  Deputy- 
Sheriff  had  captured  him,” 
said  Sam  Wardwell.  “I 
don’t  believe  I'd  have  been 
afraid  myself,  if  my  father 
had  been  the  counterfeiter. 

And,  say,  Mr.  Morton  came 
into  the  store  this  morning 
and  offered  father  a five- 
dollar  bill  to  make  up  his 
loss  by  the  bad  bill  that 
Paul’s  father  passed  on  him, 
and  what  do  you  think  fa- 
ther said  f ’ 

“We  give  it  up,”  said  Can- 
ning Forbes,  quickly.  “Tell 
us  what  it  was.” 

“Why,”  Sam  answered, 

“he  said  that  he  wouldn’t 
touch  it  for  a thousand  dol- 
lars, and  if  ever  the  prisoner 
needed  money  or  anything 
during  his  six  months,  all 
he  needed  to  do  was  to  send 
to  him.  Father  was  telling 
mother  about  the  whole 
thing  last  night  when  I went 
home,  and  when  I went  in 
he  jumped  up  and  hugged 
me  and  kissed  me.  He 
hasn't  done  that  before  since 
I was  a little  boy.” 

“Now  I know  why  Paul 
used  to  forget  his  game  and 
stare  at  the  jail  windows  so 
hard,”  said  Benny  Mallow. 


“ Ye — es,”  chattered  Charlie  Gunter,  “and  why  he— he 
was  al — always  wh— wh — wh — whistling  when  he  passed 
the  jail.” 

“And  why  he  never  could  be  happy  unless  a game  of 
ball  was  going  on  in  the  lot  by  the  jail,”  resumed  Benny. 
“ If  I'd  only  known  all  about  it,  I would  have  sweated  to 
death  on  the  hottest  day  of  the  summer  rather  than  not 
have  obliged  him.” 

“ Some  of  the  girls  thought  it  was  very  unmannerly  for 
Paul  to  have  been  the  first  to  leave  Benny’s  party  the 
night  of  the  escape,”  said  Will  Palmer.  “ I’m  going  to 
call  specially  on  each  one  of  those  girls  and  make  her  take 
it  back." 

“ And  if  any  of  them  refuse,”  said  Sam  ‘Wardwell,  “ just 
you  tell  me.  She  sha’n't  ever  cat  another  philopena  with 
me  while  she  lives;  not  if  she  lives  for  a thousand  years.” 

“He  begged  me  to  tell  all  of  you  boys  that  he  hadn’t 
anything  to  do  with  the  catching  of  the  prisoner,”  confess- 
ed Benny,  for  the  first  time.  “I  wish  I’d  gone  and  done 
it  right  away!  Oh  dear;  I do  think  I’m  the  very  wicked- 
est boy  that  ever  lived — except  Cain.” 

“I  wonder  who  told  the  Judge  so  much  about  Paul's 
father  ?”  asked  Ned  Johnston. 

* ‘ Why,  Mr.  Morton,  of  course,"  replied  Canning  Forbes. 
“ Haven’t  you  seen  through  that  yet  ? Mr.  Morton  told 
in  school  one  day,  you  know,  that  Paul  was  the  son  of  an 
old  friend  of  his.” 

At  least  half  of  the  boys  had  not  put  the  two  ends  of 
this  thread  together  before,  but  they  all  admitted  that  Can- 
ning had  done  it  correctly. 

“Certainly,”  said  Will  Palmer,  “and  that  explains 
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why  Mr.  Morton  was  so  frequent  in  his  visits  to  the  pris- 
on.” 

“ Yea,  and  why  Paul  felt  so  dreadful  after  he  had  been 
there  the  first  time,"  said  Benny.  “It  just  used  him  up 
completely  ; you'd  hardly  have  thought  him  the  same 
boy.” 

Mention  of  that  incident  recalled  to  the  boys  the  man- 
ner in  which  Paul  had  come  to  go  to  the  prison,  so  one 
after  another  looked  at  Joe  Appleby,  who  had  not  yet 
said  a word,  but  Joe  did  not  seem  angry ; on  the  contrary, 
he  said, 

“Boys,  of  course  I didn't  know  how  what  I said  was 
affecting  Paul,  but  I know  now,  and  I’m  going  to  apolo-  j 
gize  to  him  the  first  chance  I get.  I’m  going  to  ask  him  i 
to  forgive  me,  or  to  take  it  out  of  me,  if  he’d  rather;  and," 
continued  Joe,  after  a short  pause,  “ I‘m  not  going  to  wait  ! 
for  the  chance,  but  I’m  going  to  make  it.” 

“ Hurrah  for  Appleby!”  shouted  Will  Palmer,  and  as 
three  cheers  were  given  Will  crossed  over  to  the  big  boy 
of  whom  he  had  long  been  jealous,  and  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  all  the  other  boys  understood  it,  so  when  Can- 
ning Forbes  cried  “ Three  cheers  for  Palmer!”  they  too 
were  given  with  a will. 

“I  want  to  make  a suggestion . ’ said  Canning  Forbes, 
when  the  cheering  had  ended.  “ We  came  here  to  adopt 
resolutions  for  Paul  Grayson,  but  I’m  sure  he'd  be  better 
pleased  if  we  would  say  nothing  about  the  matter;  any  ref- 
erence to  it  would  be  certain  to  give  him  pain.  The  best 
we  can  do  is  to  treat  him  with  special  kindness  hereafter, 
if  he  stays,  and  never,  by  any  word  or  deed,  make  refer- 
ence to  the  past.  If  there  is  any  one  who  insists  on  reso- 
lutions. let  him  adopt  them  for  himself  and  about  him- 
self. In  spite  of  having  had  a father  who  was  a gambler 
and  a criminal,  Paul  is  the  most  sensible,  honest,  hon- 
orable, pleasant  fellow  in  this  town.  Let  each  one  of  us 
make  a resolution  that  if  a boy  can  become  what  Paul  is, 
in  spite  of  such  dreadful  trouble,  those  of  us  who  have 
honest  fathers  and  happy  homes  ought  to  do  at  least  as 
well." 

“I’ll  do  that,"  said  Benny  Mallow,  “right  straight 
away,  aud  I'll  write  it  down  in  a book  as  soon  as  I get 
home,  so  as  to  bo  sure  never  to  forget  it.” 

“So  will  I,"  said  Napoleon  Nott.  “Ill  write  on  the 
first  i»age  of  The  Exited  Prince,  so  I’ll  be  sure  to  see  it 
often." 

Such  of  the  boys  as  did  not  agree  verl>ally  to  Canning's 
suggestion  seemed  to  be  making  the  resolution  quietly. 
aiuPthe  meeting  soon  broke  up.  As  Benny  started  for  \ 
home  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that,  now  the  secret  was 
out,  Paul  might  go  away;  he  certainly  would  if  Mr.  Mor- 
ton did  not  open  school. 

Tliis  was  too  dreadful  an  uncertainty  to  be  endured,  so 
Benny  hurried  to  old  Mrs.  Battle's  ami  asked  to  we  the  ‘ 
teacher.  Mr.  Morton  quickly  quieted  his  mind  by  saying  | 
that  the  school  would  continue  for  at  least  the  half-year 
that  Paul’s  father  remained  in  the  jail.  Of  course  Paul 
would  be  one  of  the  hlass;  indeed,  Mr.  Morton  was  willing 
that  Benny  should  tell  every  one  that  the  only  reason  he 
had  opened  school  at  Laketon  at  all  was  his  desire  to  be 
near  the  old  friend  whom  he  could  not  desert  in  his  trou- 
ble, and  to  have  near  the  prisoner,  whose  real  name  was  f 
Paul  Gray,  the  son  for  whom,  since  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Paul  Gray  had  felt  an  affection  that  Mr.  Morton  knew 
would  make  a good  man  of  him  when  again  he  had  a 
chance  to  start  in  the  world. 

When  Paul  Gray’s  term  of  imprisonment  expired  he  j 
and  Paul  went  away  together,  and  no  one  was  so  unman-  j 
ncrly  as  to  ask  them  where  they  were  going.  Some  of  , 
the  people  of  the  town  talked  of  taking  up  a subscription 
for  the  unfortunate  man,  hut  Mr.  Morton  said  it  would  ! 
not  be  necessary,  as  Gray’s  old  friends  had  arranged  to 
start  him  in  business.  All  of  the  boys  were  as  sorry  to  j 
part  with  Paul  as  if  the  boy  had  been  going  to  his  grave,  1 


particularly  because  Canning  Forbes  had  reminded  them 
that  it  would  not  do  to  ask  him  to  write  to  them,  because 
his  father  would  prefer  that  no  one  who  had  known  his 
old  history  should  know  where  he  began  his  new  life. 

But  every  one  begged  Paul’s  picture,  which  pleased 
Paul  greatly,  and  after  a supper  given  expressly  in  Paul’s 
honor  by  Joe  Appleby,  Canning  Forbes  arose  aud  present- 
ed Paul  an  album  containing  the  portraits  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  class.  The  pictures  were  not  remarkably 
good,  having  been  done  by  a carpenter  who  sometimes 
took  “ tin  types”  merely  to  oblige  people,  he  said,  but  the 
album  was  handsome,  having  been  ordered  from  New 
York,  regardless  of  expense,  by  Sam  Wardwell’s  father, 
and  on  the  cover  was  the  inscription,  in  gold  letters, 
“Don’t  forget  us,  for  we  can’t  forget  you.1* 

THK  rsit. 


LITTLE  FOES  OF  LITTLE  BOYS. 

‘‘  By-amt-by”  in  a very  had  hoy : 

Shun  him  at  once  and  forever; 

For  they  who  travel  with  **  By-and-by" 

Soon  come  to  the  house  of  44  .Verer.” 

44  / Can*f*  is  a mean  little  coward : 

A hoy  that  in  half  of  a man 
Set  on  him  a plucky  wee  terrier 
That  the  world  known  and  liuuorN — “ J Can.'* 

“ .Vo  For  in  Trying" — iioiincukc.  I soy : 

Keep  tiyiug  until  yon  succeed; 

But  if  yon  nIioiiIiI  meet  “ I Forgot''  by  the  way. 
He’s  a cheat,  and  you’d  better  take  heed. 

Don't  Care'*  aud  “J Vo  Matter  “ boys,  they’re  a pair, 
Anil  whenever  you  nee  the  poor  dolts, 

Say, 44  I'm,  tee  do  care anil  would  be  44  Great  matter” 
If  onr  lives  should  he  spoiled  l»v  small  faults. 


BARNEY’S  FOOT. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

“ £ 10ME  on,  Barney.” 

V,'  “ You're  on  our  side.  We  knew  you’d  get  here, 

and  we  counted  you.” 

“ And  Sid  Thayer,  he  said  you  belonged  with  them  this 
time,  but  we  said  you  wasn’t  an  up- town  boy,  and  we 
wouldn't  stand  it.” 

There  was  something  rueful  in  the  face  of  Barney  Pow- 
ell ob  he  stood  there  with  liis  hands  in  his  pockets  looking 
across  the  village  green. 

There  was  u game  of  foot-ball  just  about  to  begin,  and 
Baniev  was  conceded  to  lie  the  best  kicker  for  his  size  in 
all  Hackerton. 

Then  lie  had  always  played  as  a down-town  boy,  al- 
though his  father  kept,  the  drug  store  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  and  lived  next  door  to  it,  and  the  up-town  boys 
said  the  drug  store  was  on  their  land.  It  was  two  rods 
north  of  the  middle  stone-walk  across  the  green, 

“Well,  no,  boys,  I guess  I won’t  play  foot-hall  to-day.” 
“Not  play!”  exclaimed  Wash  Handy,  opening  his 
mouth  unusually  wide.  “Anything  the  matter'  Got 
new  Iks  >Ls  on  I” 

“Guess  he’s  got  a sore  toe,”  remarked  8id  Thayer. 
“ He  did  kick  like  everything  Saturday.” 

“I  don’t  know  as  I want  to  kick  any  more  all  this  va- 
cation. Not  unless  my  foot  gets  over  it.” 

4 4 Gets  over  what.  Barney  ?” 

“ What  ? why,  kicking.” 

“ Which  foot  is  it  ?” 

“I  don't  seem  to  know  exactly.  Mebbe  it’s  one,  and 
then  1 ain’t  half  sure  it  isn’t  the  other.” 

“Queer  you  can’t  tell.” 

“Well,  you  know  how  we  played  last  Saturday,  nigh 
all  day  V 

“Best  day  for  foot  ball  there  ever  was  in  this  town.” 
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“ Well,  I kicked  and  I kicked,  and  1 wax  awful  tired 
when  1 got  home;  but  I didn't  know  any  tiling  was  the 
matter  with  my  feet  till  after  I got  to  bed.*’ 

“ Did  they  hurt  you  then  f* 

“ Hurt  ? no,  not  a mite.  But  little  Phin,  he  sleep**  with 
me,  and  I don't  know  just  how  long  it  was  before  I was 
waked  up  by  a great  squall.  It  was  dark  as  pitch,  but  I 
knew  it  was  Phin's  voice,  and  I felt  around  the  bed  for 
him.” 

“ Did  you  find  him  ?” 

“ No,  sir  1 He  wasn't  there ; he  was  drawing  his  breath 
for  another  squall  away  out  on  the  floor.  And  mother, 
she  came  running  in,  and  so  did  grandmother,  and  Aunt 
Jane,  and  old  Mrs.  Wiggles.  She's  a*visiting  at  our  house, 
and  she  does  eat!  You  never  saw  anything  like  it,  and 
she's  as  long  as  a bean-pole,  and  just  about  as  fat.  And 
father,  he  waked  up,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  the 
matter  was,  but  he  didn't  come  in.” 

•‘Well,”  said  Wash  Handy,  “what  was  the  matter  if” 
“Matter?  I guess  you’d  ha'  said  so.  I'd  just  took 
Phin  for  a foot-ball,  and  I'd  kicked  him  half  way  across 
the  room.  He's  round  and  fat,  and  he  lit  on  a soft  place, 
I guess,  for  he  didn't  squall  any  more,  except  when  old 
Mrs.  Wiggles  hugged  him.  He  was  more  scared  than 
hurt,  for  I’d  taken  my  boots  off  before  I went  to  bed.” 
"Oh.  pshaw!  Barney,  what  of  all  that  ? Let’s  go  in. 
We'll  have  the  tallest  kind  of  a game.” 

"Well,  no,  Wash,  I guess  not.  I haven't  got  through 
yet.  Mother  let  Aunt  Jane  take  little  Phin  into  her  bed, 
and  father  he  said  something  about  hobbling  me  if  I 
couldn't  mind  my  hoofs  any  l*»iter‘n  that;  but  I guess  I 
didn't  do  anything  worse’ll  kick  the  clothes  off  till  morn- 
ing. But  you  see,  boys,  I was  pretty  sure  they'd  all  lie 
laughing  at  me  at  breakfast,  and  I guess  I wasn't  in  any 
too  good  a humor,  and  there  was  the  big  rug  at  the 
dining-room  door  all  rolled  up  in  a wad.  You  couldn't 
lia’  guessed  that  Aunt  Jane's  brindle-yellow  tomcat  was 
inside  of  it.  That  is,  you  wouldn't  have  guessed  it  be- 
fore you  heard  the  yowl  he  gave  when  he  dropped  into 
the  big  rose-bush  in  front  of  the  dining-room  door.” 

“ Did  you  kick  him  as  far  as  that  i"  asked  Sid  Thayer, 
doubtfully.  “Come.  now.  Barney,  play  on  our  side  to- 
ilay.” 

“No,  sir!  But  you  ought  to  have  seen  Aunt  Jane  run 
out  to  pick  up  her  cat,  and  he  making  a brindle-yellow 
streak  for  the  back  fence.” 

“ Didn't  kill  him,  then  C 

“ Kill  him  < No,  sir!  You  don't  kick  anything  niore’n 
u howl  out  of  a cat  with  a big  rug  wrapped  'round  him. 
But.  you  see,  boys,  after  that  I hadn't  a word  to  say.  and 
the  rest  of  them  could  say  just  what  they  wanted  to.  I 
kept  an  eye  on  my  feet,  and  I couldn't  say  which  was 
which,  only  there's  more  leather  worn  off  the  right  toe 
than  the  left. 

“ By-aud-by  it  was  time  to  go  to  meeting,  and  I went, 
and  our  pew  was  jam-full,  and  I had  to  sit  as  straight  as  a 
ramrod,  and  I had  both  my  feet  right  before  me  on  the 
foot-bar.  Nothing  happened  all  the  morning,  but  when 
we  went  again  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Wiggles,  she  came 
along,  and  there  wasn't  room  for  mo  in  our  pew.  So  I 
slipissl  into  Deacon  Clark's,  just  ahead  of  ours,  and  none 
of  his  folks  canie,  and  I had  it  all  to  myself.” 

“ But  you  didn't  dart*  to  lie  down  ?”  said  Wash. 

"1  guess  not;  but  it  was  dreadfully  warm,  ami  I'd 
heard  Mr.  Simmous  preach  that  sermon  three  times,  only 
with  different  texts,  and  it  kind  o'  made  me  feel  sleepy  to 
hear  it  again;  hut  I can't  guess  what  sort  of  wood  they 
made  that  pew  out  of.” 

"Why,  of  course  not;  it’s  all  painted  black  walnut,” 
said  Sid  Thayer. 

“ 'Tisift  the  paint,  Sid : and  there  isn't  any  wood  I know 
of  that  has  that  amount  of  racket  in  it.” 

“ Now.  Barney  Powell,  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  r” 


“ Mean  t You'd  have  said  it  was  mean  if  you’d  been 
waked  up  in  the  middle  of  a sermon  the  way  I was.  I 
must  have  been  dreaming  of  foot-ball  Beems  to  me,  for  I'd 
tried  to  put  one  of  my  toes  right  through  the  back  of  the 
next  pew,  and  the  noise  it  made  was — well,  boys,  I can't  say 
how  much  there  was  of  it,  but  they  must  have  started  that 
pew  for  a drum.  I sat  straight  up  and  looked  at  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, but  he'd  stopped  preaching,  and  he  was  looking  at 
me,  and  I heard  father  coughing  fit  to  kill  himself ; and 
ma,  she  had  her  head  down,  and  Mrs.  Wiggles  whispered, 

* Hakes  alive !'  to  Aunt  Jaue,  and  she  said, 1 Any  boy  that'll 
abuse  a cat  like  mine';  and  if  I didn’t  wish  that  pew  was 
curtained  in  you  may  eat  me.” 

“ Did  they  turn  you  out  ¥” 

[ “Well,  no;  but  on  the  way  home  I heard  Mrs.  Wiggles 
tell  ma  she  was  afraid  liow  I would  tum  out  if  I grew  up 
the  way  I'd  begun.  I walked  slow  all  the  rest  of  the 
day,  for  fear  one  of  my  feet  would  get  away  from  me 
again.” 

“Oh,  pshaw !”  said  Sid  Thayer.  “ Foot-ball  didn't  do  it. 

I tell  you  what's  the  matter.  There's  too  much  kick  in 
you  naturally.  You  can’t  help  it  And  if  you  don’t 
play  foot-ball  or  something  of  that  sort  you'll  never  work 
it  out,  and  it’ll  be  always  making  some  sort  of  trouble  for 
you.” 

! “ Do  you  s' pose  that's  it  f 

“Of  course  it  is.  I've  heard  people  say  such  things 
ever  so  many  times.  Just  you  come  right  along  now,  on 
our  side,  and  there  won't  be  half  so  much  kicking  in  you 
1 when  you  get  through.” 

“No,  sir!”  shouted  Wash  Handy.  "Barney's  on  our 
side.  We’ve  got  the  ball  mended,  Barney.  It  kicks  beau- 
; tiful  p* 

“If  I thought  Phin 'd  be  any  safer  to-night,”  hesitated 
, Barney.  “But  then  there’s  that  pew ! You  never  heard 
i such  a bang.  I don’t  think  the  cat  ’ll  let  me  come  near 
enough  again  unless  lie’s  rolled  up  in  something.  Did 
| you  sew  up  the  rip  in  the  ball,  Sid  ?” 

“I  ? Sew  that  seam  ? Look  at  it!  Old  Quin  did  it, 
i the  harness-maker.  Isn't  it  lovely  ? Every  stitch  as 
j hard  as  wire!  Come  on,  Barney.” 

“Well,  Sid,  the  way  my  feet  feel  just  now  I must  kick 
1 at  something,  and  the  down-town  boys  chose  me  on  their 
side.  We  can  choose  sides  over  again  after  the  first  game. 

I don’t  know  but  it  might  be  good  for  me.” 
j “Of  course  it  would,”  shouted  Wash  Handy.  “ Hur- 
rah, boys,  Barney  ’ll  play,  and  he’s  on  our  side.  Let’s  go 
in  and  give  ’em  a whitewashing!” 

A HAPPY  PAIR. 

BY  K.  K.  MUNKITTRICK. 

Tjik.kk  was  a bull-dog  itud  a cat 
Who,  dtrauge  us  it  may  bcciu, 

Together  by  the  (shining  stove 
Would  fall  asleep  ami  dream. 

Whene’er  in  fhu  he’d  ruali  at  her, 

Her  eyets  would  never  glare; 

Nor  would  dhe  scratch  his  honest  face, 

Or  elevate  her  hair. 

Ami  when  the  sky  wan  bright  with  stars, 

Hid  com forH  to  begin, 

Upon  her  hack,  no  warm  and  (toft, 

He’d  lay  liitt  dhaggy  chin. 

And  in  this  way  he’d  fall  asleep. 

And  all  hid  cared  would  cease; 

While  Tabhy,  most  good-naturedly, 

Would  purr  ami  dream  in  peace. 

They  were  the  very  l*est  of  friends, 

They  never  had  a fray ; 

And  probably  they  are  the  snme 
Unto  this  very  day.  P 
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SEA-BREEZES. 

LRTTKR  No.  t FROM  BESSIE  MAYNARD  TO  HER  DOLL. 

On  Board  Stkaxkr  “Main,"  Urlober , 18Hn. 

I LIKE  to  think  of  you,  my  dear  little  Clytie,  as  safe  at 
home  in  your  own  corner  of  the  baby -house,  instead  of 
rolling  about  on  the  briny  deep  with  me,  though  of  course 
I felt  awfully  when  I found  that  I couldn’t  take  you 
abroad.  ‘Way  out  here  ou  the  ocean  we  do  not  call  it 
the  sad  sea  waves,  but  the  briny  deep.  Isn't  it  a kind  of 
an  awful  name  1 It  made  me  shiver  when  I first  heard 
it.  It  was  Mr.  Stevens  said  it  when  we  were  all  going  to 
our  state-rooms  that  first  night. 

“Well/1  he  said,  “ there’s  no  doubt  but  we're  launched, 
for  good  or  bad,  out  on  the  briny  deep.” 

You  know  how  I hated  to  leave  you  at  home,  and  how 
it  seemed  at  the  last  minute  as  if  I must  take  you!  If 
you  could  have  seen  me  the  next  morning  you  would 
have  been  os  glad  as  I was  that  you  had  been  left  behind. 
I felt  very  queer  even  before  I went  to  bed  that  first  night, 
but  when  1 woke  up  in  the  morning  I felt  queerer  still. 
It  was  worse  tlian  mumps,  and  full  as  bad  as  measles. 
Poor  mamma  could  not  get  up  at  all,  and  for  a whole 
week  bad  one  of  her  awful  sick-headachee.  You  know 
we  sailed  Saturday.  Well,  all  day  Sunday  I had  to  lie 
still  in  my  berth,  and  couldn't  so  much  as  peek  over  the 
edge  at  mamma  without  feeling  as  if  my  head  was  full  of 
bees!  Everything  seemed  perfectly  terrible,  and  1 almost 
wished  I hadn't  come. 

Just  after  breakfast  some  one  tapped  at  our  state-room 
door,  and  I heard  Randolph's  voice  saying:  “Why  don’t 
you  get  up,  Bess?  Come  out  here  in  the  saloon.  You 
never  saw  such  a boss  place  to  play  * I spy' ; and  there's 
four  children  besides  us,  so  hurry  up.” 

I could  hardly  answer  him.  but  managed  to  say:  “Oh, 
Rauny,  I can't  come.  I sha'n't  ever  play  * I spy'  any  more. 
I'm  going  to  die,  Rauny,  and  you’ll  play  with  that  black- 
haired  Nettie  that  sat  next  us  at  dinner  last  night,  and 
you'll  forget  all  about  me.  Oh,  Rauny ! Rauny  1” 

I couldn’t  keep  the  tears  back  any  longer,  but  cried  as 
hard  as  I could  cry. 

"Pooh!”  he  answered,  “you  ain’t  so  bad  as  that. 
You’re  only  seasick.  Lots  of  ’em  are,  but  they  don’t 
cry  about  it.  I hope  you  ain't  a-going  to  be  a girl-babi/, 
that  cries  at  everything,  'cause  if  you  are  I shall  have  to 
play  with  Nettie,  for  I hate  girl-babies!  Nettie  laughs  all 
the  time,  and  is  awfully  Jolly.  Good-by,  Bess;  get  well 
as  quick  as  you  can,  and  for  mercy's  sake  don't  be  a 
baby  !" 

Wasn’t  it  cruel  of  him  to  speak  so  to  me,  Clytie/  I 
was  too  missable  to  answer  him,  and  he  wouldn’t  have 
heard  me  if  I had,  for  he  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could  to 
play  with  Nettie.  Mamina  reached  up  her  hand  to  me, 
and  talked  till  I felt  better.  Dear  mamma!  she  always 
makes  me  better. 

In  the  evening  I was  lying  there  wide-awake,  wonder- 
ing wluit  they  were  doing  out  in  the  saloon.  I could  hear 
some  one  playing  on  the  piano,  and  I thought  maybe  they 
were  dancing.  I was  getting  real  missable  again,  when 
I saw  a card  slipping  in  under  our  state-room  door. 

Mamma  was  asleep,  so  I slid  down  out  of  my  berth  as 
easy  as  I could,  and  picked  it  up.  My  head  was  so  dixzy 
I had  to  lie  still  two  or  three  minutes  before  I could  make 
out  a single  word  that  was  written  on  it,  but  at  last  this  is 
what  I read : 

“ Didn't  mean  to  be  cross.  Hate  girl-babies,  that’s  all. 
Course  you  ain't  one.  Didn't  mean  you  was.  Get  well 
quick.  I've  got  a cocoa-nut  cake  in  my  pocket  for  you, 
and  a HUupeiie.  Hurry  up!” 

I didn't  feel  missable  any  more,  Clytie;  and  the  next 
morning  papa  wrapped  me  up  in  mamma's  blue  and  white 
afghan,  and  carried  me  up  stairs,  and  put  me  in  his  big 
sea  chair  on  deck. 


Thett,  my  Clytie.  1 wished  you  were  with  me,  for  it  was 
so  lovely  with  the  water  all  round  us,  and  the  sunshine, 
and  the  blue  sky  seeming  to  touch  the  ocean  all  round. 
Randolph  and  Nettie  and  two  other  boys  came  and  sat 
[ ou  the  floor  by  me,  and  talked  so  fast  I couldn’t  under- 
stand a word  they  said.  Ranny  flllupened  with  me,  and 
Nettie  gave  me  a big  bunch  of  grapes;  and  before  I knew 
: it  almost  I was  as  well  as  anybody. 

This  all  happened  a week  ago,  and  now  nobody  is  sea- 
| sick,  and  we  have  perfectly  elegant  times  every  single 
minute.  There  is  a band  on  board,  and  they  play  splen- 
did things  every  day  when  we  are  at  dinner,  and  every 
evening  on  deck ; and  sometimes  we  dance,  and  it  is  just 
like  a garden  party  or  a picnic  all  the  time.  To-morrow 
is  the  Captain's  birthday,  and  we're  going  to  have  a real 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  a concert  in  the  evening,  and 
a ball  at  the  end  of  it,  and  we  children  are  going  to  dunce 
as  well  as  the  grown-up  people.  If  I can,  I will  write  you 
about  it  afterward,  but  must  say  good-by  for  to-day,  my 
sweet  child.  It  is  such  a comfort  to  me  to  be  able  to  trust 
all  the  other  dolls  to  you.  I know  you  will  take  good  care 
of  them.  Be  sure  to  have  an  eye  to  Mopsy  with  her  bro- 
ken arm.  and  Jack  with  his  cracked  nose.  Above  all, 
don't  let  Leonora  snub  Chloe — poor  little  black  Chloe, 
who  is  just  as  dear  to  me  as  Leonora  with  her  lily-white 
hands  and  rosy  cheeks.  See  that  she  lets  her  alone,  won't 
you,  Clytie  ? Give  my  love  to  them  all. 

Your  affectionate  and  anxious  mamma, 

Bessie  Maynard. 


PARLOR  MAGIC. 

DURING  the  long  winter  evenings  our  readers  may 
find  some  of  these  simple  tricks  amusing  to  them- 
selves and  their  friends: 

TO  MAKE  A CIRCLE  OUT  OK  WHICH  IT  18  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  JUMP. 

Take  a piece  of  chalk,  and  ask,  if  you  make  a circle, 
whether  any  boy  standing  in  it  thinks  he  can  jump  out 
of  it.  As  soon  as  one  proposes  to  do  so,  bring  him  into 
the  centre  of  the  room,  draw  a circle  with  the  chalk 
around  his  jacket,  and  say.  “Now  jump  out  of  it!” 

AN  IMPOSSIBLE  WALK. 

Ask  one  young  lady  in  the  company  whether  she 
thinks,  if  she  clasped  her  hands,  she  could  walk  out  of 
the  room.  On  her  saying  she  could,  request  her  to  pasa 
her  arm  round  the  leg  of  the  table  or  piano,  join  her 
hands,  and  walk  away. 

THE  HAT  TRICK. 

Fill  a small  glass  with  water,  cover  it  with  a hat.  and 
profess  your  readiness  to  drink  it  without  touching  the 
hat.  Put  your  head  under  the  table,  make  a noise  us  if 
drinking,  rise,  and  wipe  your  lips.  The  company  think- 
ing you  have  drunk  the  water,  one  of  them  will  certainly 
take  up  the  hat  to  see.  As  soon  as  the  hat  is  removed, 
take  up  the  glass  and  drink  its  contents.  “There!”  say 
you,  “you  see  I have  not  touched  the  hat.” 

THE  INCOMBUSTIBLE  THREAD. 

Wind  some  linen  thread  tightly  round  a smooth  peb- 
ble. and  secure  the  end;  then,  if  you  expose  it  to  the  flame 
of  a lamp  or  candle,  the  thread  will  not  burn;  for  the  ca- 
loric (or  heat)  traverse*  the  thread,  without  remaining  in 
it,  and  attacks  the  stone.  The  same  sort  of  trick  may  be 
performed  with  a poker,  round  which  is  evenly  posted  a 
sheet  of  paper.  You  can  poke  the  fire  with  it  without 
burning  the  paper. 

AN  IMPOSSIBLE  JUMP 

Take  a ruler,  or  any  other  piece  of  wood,  and  ask 
whether,  if  you  laid  it  down  on  the  ground,  any  of  the 
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company  could  jump  over  it.  Of  course  one  or  two  will  j 
express  their  readiness  to  jump  over  so  small  an  obatruc-  j 
tion.  Then  lay  the  ruler  on  the  ground,  close  against  j 
the  wall,  and  tell  them  to  try. 

1IOW  TO  MAKE  IT  DIFFICULT  TO  CARRY  A MATCH  OF  WOOD 
OUT  TUB  ROOM. 

Take  a piece  of  wood,  such  as  a lucifer-match,  and  say 
to  one  of  the  company,  “ How  long  do  you  think  it  would 
take  you  to  carry  this  piece  of  wood  into  the  next  room  ?”  j 
“Half  a minute, *’  perhaps  one  will  reply.  “Well,  try, 
then,”  say  you ; “carry  it.”  You  then  cut  off  little  pieces,  | 
and  give  them  to  him  one  by  one.  He  will  soon  be  tired 
of  the  experiment. 

TO  TURN  A GLASS  OF  WATER  UPSIDE  DOWN  WITHOUT  SPILLING 
ANY  OF  ITS  CONTENTS. 

Fill  a glass  carefully,  place  a piece  of  paper  on  the  top,  j 
place  your  hand  on  the  paper,  and  tilt  the  glass  round 
sharply,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  pressure  of  the 
air  upward  on  the  paper  will  retain  the  water.  The 
glass  may  then  be  held  by  the  foot. 


EMBROIDERY  FOR  GIRLS. 

BY  SUSAN  HAYES  WARD. 

No  II. 

THENEVER  you  find  any  pretty  outline  pictures, 
whether  figures,  flowers,  or  little  slate  pictures,  see 
if  they  can  be  used  for  stem-stitch  embroidery.  They  are 
just  what  you  want  for  doyleys,  or  for  squares,  like  tiles, 
to  insert  into  brackets,  and  it  will  be  much  pleasanter 
for  yon  to  find  your  own  designs.  Doyleys  can  be  cut 
from  eight  to  twelve  iuchea  square,  and  they  should  lx* 
worked  and  pressed  before  fringing.  Anything  worked 
in  cotton  or  wools  should  be  pressed  ; but  if  worked  in 
silks,  it  should  be  pressed  as  little  as  possible.  Doyleys 

for  common  use  are 
made  of  coarse  lin- 
en or  duck,  white 
or  gray,  and  are 
worked  iu  crewels,  ^ 
outline  crewels,  or  ! 
embroidery  cot- 
tons. Either  red 
or  browrn  cotton  . 
will  wash  well. 
Dainty  doyleys, 
only  intended  to 
keep  very  choice 
Km.  t.  china  from  being 

scratched  by  the 

finger-bowls,  are  made  of  exquisitely  fine  linen,  first  wash- 
id  to  remove  the  dressing,  and  wrought  in  silks  that  have 
been  scalded.  Fine  sewing  silk,  a single  strand  of  letter 
D button-hole  twist  (this  silk  is  twisted  of  three  strands), 
or  a single  thread  of  “ filoselle,”  or  filling  silk,  are  good 
for  this  work. 

For  your  first  half-dozen  doyleys  in  coarse  linen  or 
duck  get  your  little  sister’s  set  of  slate  pictures:  a cof- 
fee-pot, a clock — any  picture  will  do,  no  matter  what  it  is. 
no  long  as  the  lines  are  few  and  simple,  and  tell  their 
own  story.  You  want  every  one  to  see  instantly  that 
your  pear  with  two  leaves  is  a pear,  and  not  a pumpkin. 
Of  course  you  can  not  see  to  trace  the  design  through  , 
your  thick  linen,  so  trace  it  off  neatly  on  a piece  of  thin  • 
paper,  ami  prick  the  liuesof  your  tracing  carefully  with  a 
fine  needle.  Place  this  pricked  pattern,  rough  side  up- 
permost. in  the  middle  or  in  one  corner  of  your  linen, 
just  where  it  will  look  best,  not  forgetting  to  allow  for 
fringe.  Then  rub  a little  charcoal  powder  over  the  prick-  J 
ed  pattern  with  a wad  of  soft  cotton- wool.  Lift  off  the  | 
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tracing  carefully,  and  follow  the  dotted  charcoal  lines 
with  a soft  sharp  pencil  or  with  a pen  dipped  in  liquid 
bluing.  Don’t  smudge  your  work  by  resting  your  hand 
on  the  charcoal  powder.  When  you  have  drawn  over  all 
the  lines,  blow  off  the  powder,  and  rap  the  linen  smartly 
on  the  back  two  or  three  times  to  get  thoroughly  rid  of 
the  charcoal.  If  you  know  how  to  draw,  so  much  the 
better:  trust  your  eye,  ami  do  away  with  tracings  alto- 
gether. 

Tlie  coarse  pictures  of  which  I have  been  speaking  look 
best  when  worked  iu  but  one  or  two  colors  at  the  most. 
If  you  like  Japanese  pictures,  as  I hope  you  do,  you  can 
make  a set  of  birds  (see  Fig.  7),  worked  all  in  one  color, 
or  of  little  figures  (sec  Fig.  8)  in  bright-colored  silks.  You 
can  find  such  designs  in  Japanese  drawing-books  for  sale 
at  the  Japanese  shops,  on  advertisement  cards,  or  on  fans. 
Japanese  figures  may  be  brightly  colored,  if  you  like;  but 
in  working  outline  pictures  like  Bo-peep  (Fig.  9),  or  like 
Miss  Greenaway's  (Youxu  People  No.  51.  p.  753).  one 
or  two  of  which  might  be  worked,  use  several  shades  of 
dull  blues,  brick  reds,  or  gold  browns,  remembering  that 
the  outlines  of  clothes  and  hair  must  be  darker  than  those 
of  the  flesh. 


Fig.  9, 
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BURGLARS. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

SOME  people  are  afraid  of  burglars.  Girls  are  awfully 
afraid  of  them.  When  they  think  there's  a burglar 
in  the  house,  they  pull  the  clothes  over  their  heads  and 
scream  “Murder  father  Jimmy  there’s  a man  in  the 
house  call  the  police  fire!”  just  as  if  that  would  do  any 
good.  What  you  ought  to  do  if  there  is  a burglar  is  to 
get  up  and  shoot  him  with  a double-barrelled  gun  and 
then  tie  him  and  send  the  servant  out  to  tell  the  police 
that  if  they  will  call  after  breakfast  you  will  have  some- 
thing ready  for  them  that  will  please  them.  I shouldn't 
be  a bit  frightened  if  1 woke  up  and  found  a strange  man 
in  my  room.  I should  just  pretend  that  I was  asleep 
and  keep  watching  him  and  when  he  went  to  climb  out 
of  the  window  and  got  half  way  out  I’d  jump  up  and 
shut  the  window  down  on  him  and  tie  his  legs.  But  you 
can't  expect  girls  to  have  any  courage,  or  to  know  what  to 
do  when  anything  happens. 

We  had  been  talking  about  burglars  one  day  last  week 
just  before  I went  to  bed,  and  I thought  I would  put 
my  bownarrow  where  it  would  be  handy  if  a robber  did 
come.  It  is  a nice  strong  bow,  and  I hud  about  thirty  ar- 
rows with  sharp  points  in  the  end  about  half  an  inch 
long,  that  I made  out  of  some  big  black  pins  that  Susan 
had  in  her  pincushion.  My  room  is  in  the  third  story, 
just  over  Sue's  room,  and  the  window  comes  right  down 
on  the  floor,  so  that  you  can  lie  on  the  floor  and  put  your 
head  out.  I couldn’t  go  to  sleep  that  night  very  well, 
though  I ate  about  a quart  of  chestnuts  after  I went  to 
bed  and  I’ve  heard  mother  say  that  if  you  eat  a little 
something  delicate  late  at  night  it  will  make  you  go  to 
slsep. 


A long  while  after  everybody  had  gone  to  bed  I heard 
two  men  talking  in  a low  tone  under  the  window,  and 
I jumped  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Two  dreadful 
ruffians  were  standing  under  Sue's  window,  and  talk- 
ing so  low  that  it  was  a wonder  I could  hear  any- 
thing. 

One  of  them  had  something  that  looked  like  a tremen- 
dous big  squash,  with  a long  neck,  and  the  other  had  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a short  crowbar.  It  didn't  take  me 
long  to  understand  what  they  were  going  to  do.  The  man 
with  the  crowbar  was  intending  to  dig  a hole  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  house  and  then  the  other  man  would  put 
the  big  squash  which  was  full  of  dynamighty  in  the  hole 
and  light  a slow-match  and  run  away  and  blow  the  house 
to  pieces.  So  I thought  the  best  thing  would  be  to  shoot 
them  before  they  could  do  their  dreadful  work. 

I got  my  bownarrow  and  laid  down  on  the  floor  and 
took  a good  aim  at  one  of  the  burglars.  I hit  him  in  the 
leg,  and  he  said  “Ow!  ow!  I've  run  a thorn  mornamile 
into  my  leg.” 

Then  I gave  the  other  fellow  an  arrow,  and  he  Baid 
“My  goodness  this  place  is  full  of  thorns,  there’s  one  in 
my  leg  too.” 

Then  they  moved  back  a little  and  I began  to  shoot  as 
fast  as  ever  I could.  I hit  them  every  time,  and  they 
were  frightened  to  death.  The  fellow  with  the  thing  like 
a squash  dropped  it  on  the  ground  and  the  other  fellow 
jumped  on  it  just  as  I hit  him  in  the  cheek  and  smashed 
it  all  to  pieces.  You  can  just  believe  that  they  did  not 
stay  in  our  yard  very  long.  They  started  for  the  front 
gate  on  a run,  yelling  “Ow!  ow!”  and  I am  sorry  to 
say  using  the  worst  kind  of  swear  words.  The  noise 
woke  up  father  and  he  lit  the  gas  and  I saw  the  two 
wretches  in  the  street  picking  the  arrows  out  of  each  oth- 
er but  they  ran  off  os  soon  as  they 
saw  the  light. 

Father  says  that  they  were  not 
burglars  at  all,  but  were  only  two 
idiots  that  had  come  to  serenade 
Sue ; but  when  I asked  him  what 
serenading  was  he  said  it  was  far 
worse  than  burglary,  so  I know 
the  men  were  the  worst  kind  of 
robbers.  I found  a broken  gui- 
tar in  the  yard  the  next  morning, 
and  there  wasn't  anything  in  it 
that  would  explode,  but  it  would 
have  been  very  easy  for  the  rob- 
bers to  have  filled  it  with  some- 
thing that  would  have  blown  the 
house  to  atoms.  I suppose  they 
preferred  to  put  it  in  a guitar  so 
that  if  they  met  anybody  nobody 
would  suspect  anything. 

Neither  mother  nor  Sue  showed 
any  gratitude  to  me  for  saving 
their  lives,  though  father  did  say 
that  for  once  that  boy  had  show- 
ed a little  sense. 

When  Mr.  Travers  came  that 
evening  and  I told  him  about  it 
he  said,  “Jimmy!  there's  such  a 
thing  as  being  just  a little  too 
smart.” 

I don't  know  wlmt  he  meant, 
but  I suppose  he  was  a little  cross, 
for  he  had  hurt  himself  some  way 
— he  wouldn’t  tell  me  how — and 
had  court-plaster  on  his  cheek 
and  on  his  hands  and  walked  as 
if  his  legs  were  stiff.  Still,  if  a 
man  doesn't  feel  well  he  needn’t 
be  rude. 
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Hissing  tljrnngJj  tjj?  Cjjair. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **  JOUN  HAUFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 


Peep- ho!  peep-ho! 

Rinsing  through  the  chair; 
Mamma  has  kissed  Baby 
Twice,  I declare! 

Like  a little  poker, 

Stiff,  Baby  stands; 

Stamps  with  his  tiny  feet, 

Pushes  with  his  hands. 

Peep-ho ! peep-ho ! 

What  a funny  chair ! 

Baby  is  as  tall  as 

Mamma,  standing  there! 

Quite  upon  a level — 

And  so  very  grand; 

Baby  might  be  Prince  of  Wales, 
Or  king  of  any  land! 

Peep-ho!  peep-ho! 

Just  another  kiss! 

Then  he  may  run  away 
After  some  new  bliss; 

So  wide  his  world  is! 

So  long  his  year! 

Baby  lids  no  end  of  joys; 
Mamma's  joy  is— here! 


WUA  rpkrit.  Music  by  Cram.  F.  Roper. 
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THE  next  Number  of  Haste*'*  Yoctto  Par* 
ri.K  will  contain  the  opening  chapters  of 
two  new  serial*-— “ Hiu»ikd'k  IUhuam,"  by 
ilr*.  John  Lillie,  a delightful  story  for  girls, 
full  of  incident,  and  inculcating  a principle 
which  nil  little  maidens  should  learn  as  early 
in  life  its  possible ; and  “ T»:s  Weeks  with  a 
Clicr*,”  a story  overflowing  with  experiences 
•*f  exciting  imprest  to  boys,  and  showing  how 
” all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.” 

Those  correspondents  whose  letters  offering 
exchange  have  been  once  printed  arc  desired  not 
to  repeat  their  requests,  except  in  eases  where  an 
entirely  different  n rt  iclc  i a offered.  I D justice  to 
the  new  exchanges,  we  can  not  make  room  for 
repetitions.  If  any  l»ov  And*  that  his  offer  to 
exchange  postage  stamps,  for  example,  having 
been  published  several  months  since,  is  now 
overlooked,  he  can  continue  adding  to  hi*  col. 
lection  hr  answering  the  new  offers  which  ap- 
pear weekly  In  the  Post-office  Box. 

We  can  not  undertake  to  rectify  mistakes 
and  settle  disputes  between  those  who  are  ex* 
changing.  < Considering  the  very  large  number 
of  requests  for  exchange  which  hare  been  print, 
ed  in  the  Post-office  Box,  we  have  received  very 
few  crauplainta  of  unfaimraa,  and  in  thoec  few 
cases,  as  we  can  not  hold  court  and  allow  both 
aides  a hearing,  it  h impossible  for  us  to  judge 
of  the  justice  of  the  neeuwtioo.  Very  satisfac- 
tory reports  are  given  by  nearly  all  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  successful  aud  pleasant  manner 
in  which  they  hare  added  to  their  different  col- 
lections, and  we  are  gratified  to  find  that,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions  only,  packages  of  stamps 
und  curiosities  of  all  kinds  have  been  safely 
and  pleasantly  exchanged  by  our  young  friends. 
Rememlier,  boys,  that  these  small  exchanges 
you  nrr  now  making  with  each  other  represent  | 
in  miniature  the  large  business  transactions  to 
which  you  will  be  parties  when  you  are  men. 
Act  always  honestly  and  honorably,  and  instead 
of  trying  to  gain  an  undue  advantage  for  your- 
selves, mnke  it  your  constant  study  to  give  a fair 
equivalent  for  what  you  receive.  In  that  way  | 
you  will  form  diameters  which  will  help  you 
to  become  upright  men,  and  entitle  you  to  the 
respect  of  nil  with  whom  you  may  have  drilling*. 

In  spite  of  our  oft-repeated  advice  to  corre- 
spondent* in  regard  t<»  the  care  necessary  in 
addressing  the  letters*  they  send,  as  well  as  to 
give  their  own  address  in  full,  we  receive  com- 
munications constantly  from  boys  and  girls  who 
are  the  recipients  of  letters  they  can  not  answer,  , 
n*  the  sender  lias  given  only  his  name,  and  nei- 
ther the  town  nur  State  in  which  he  lives,  and 
in  many  cases  no  signature  whatever.  The 
young  exchangers  who  receive  these  unsigned 
epistles  are  so  honorable  as  to  feel  much  dis- 
tressed  because  they  can  make  no  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  favor,  and  request  help  from  the 
Post-office  Box  in  obtaining  the  address  of  their 
negligent  correspondent.  We  can  not  give  up 
space  to  the  rectification  of  these  acts  of  care- 
lessncss,  and  the  writer  of  the  unsigned  loiter 
will  realise,  when  he  receives  no  answer,  that 
inattention  will  surely  bring  it*  own  penalty. 

RccMTac.  Sr  (■<•»»,  Hew  Soutu  W tui,  ir«niui. 

I am  a HtH**  «irl  twelve  ytwr*  old.  I am  Enins  to 
writ*-  thi*  letter  all  hy  myself.  1 go  to  school  with 
Him-  other  little  girl*.  Last  Thursday  nfirtit  «rr  all 
w--nl  to  *rx~  tin;  Jumiit*  /VnaAr*.  AH  who  acted 
were  children,  nml  wo  mjnysi  it  very  much.  We 
lire  bavin);  Micljireluia*  bolUluva  just  now  (Scplein- 
bwSft). 

I tried  Nellie  II.  *s  and  Sadie  McB.'#  recipes  tor 
randy,  and  I liked  them  very  inUrli.  ] rood  a re- 
cipe for  sngnreMscalt*:  Mix  together  n pound  of 
flour,  six  ounces  of  blitter,  two  tea-spoon  fills  of 
baking  powder,  half  a ponnd  of  sugar,  three  tvs*, 
and  a pinch  of  salt.  Mix  well  ilie  floor,  mifir,  pm- 
der,  «n<l  suit,  mb  in  the  halter,  then  arid  the  egg*. 


well  beaten.  Add  eooogh  milk  to  make  a dough. 
Roll  St  nut  thin,  cut  it  intoeuial]  round  biscuit*,  and 
bake  in  a hot  oven, 

I like  Yotrnu  Pnun.li  very  much.  We  never  get  It 
here  aulil  a mouth  after  it  la  printed,  (leant  1L 

Diuoia,  Sia>kk. 

My  young  friends,  If  you  would  like  to  make  g)aM 
slide*  for  your  magic  lantern*.  I will  tell  you  bow  to 
pat  any  drawing  yon  wish  on  the  gla**.  Take  a glass 
of  the  required  suer,  pul  a thin  layer  of  wax  on  U, 
and  after  having  heated  It  (or  a while  over  a candle 
ftasm*  draw  the  (gtin*  or  landscape*  in  the  wax  with 
a knife  point  or  a pointed  stick  until  ynor  instru- 
ment touche*  the  glass.  Then  take  n lewd  vessel 
with  on  opening  almost  as  targe  aa  your  piers  of 
glass.  Put  into  this  vessel  n smalt  quantity  of  flu- 
oride of  calcium,  and  mix  it  with  sulphuric  acid. 
When  this  is  til)  prepared  cover  the  lead  vessel  with 
the  glass  plate,  the  waxed  side  downward,  and  beat 
the  vessel  a tittle.  While  heating  it  you  will  per- 
ceive hi  lie  j-s  milling  vapors  of  hydrofluoric  arid, 
which  come  In  contact  with  tfa«  glass  when*  tin* 
wax  haa  been  ecnqred  off.  After  about  flf I wn  or 
twenty  minutes  take  away  the  plate,  heat  It,  and 
wire*  off  ttis  wax.  You  can  also  wireli  it  off  with 
spirit#  of  wine.  When  the  glass  1#  ck-ainxl  you  will  \ 
find  vuiirdnis Jug  engraved  on  It,  and  you  may  after- 
| waul  color  the  design  to  suit  your  taste. 

( hie  thing  must  not  be  overlooked.  Wlieo  you  try 
this  chemical  experiment,  do  not  inhale  the  rnpont  of 
| the  hydrofluoric  acid,  for  tlicy  are  very  injuring*,  and 
bum  tho  skin  very  badly.  Always  experiment  in  a 
room  to  which  plenty  of  fttwh  air  liaa  free  access. 

1 wish  yon  much  success,  and  hope  you  may  thn* 
have  some  pleasant  hours  during  the  coming  winter 
J days.  If  any  one  of  you  knows  some  other  experi- 
ment, I should  be  ever  so  glad  to  see  it  in  tho  Post- 
office  Box.  Lout*  O.  K. 

We  hope  the  members  of  our  Young  Chem- 
ists’ Club,  who  will  no  doubt  try  this  pretty  ex- 
pertinent,  will  not  overlook  for  an  instant  the 
dangerous  qualities  of  the  chemicals,  and  bear 
constantly  in  mind  the  caution  given  by  the  cor- 
respondent,  as  a little  carelessness  might  lead 
to  very  serious  trouble.  If  Louis  G.  E.  knows 
any  easy  method  of  coloring  the  glass  slides  for 
a magic  lantern  so  that  the  paint  will  lx*  suffi- 
ciently transparent  and  yet  firmly  set  on  the 
glass,  he  would  confer  a favor  upon  many  read- 
ers of  Yot  xo  Pton-x  by  deacribing  it. 

>i*M**w*n«,  K»w  Yo««. 

I like  11  Auras'*  Yovmi  Pmrt.it  very  much.  Ttw* 
elude#  and  the  tittle  letters  are  all  pretty.  I in  tend 
to  have  volume  And  bound  before  Christmas.  If  I 4 
knew  enough  readers  of  the  paper  who  Ural  near 
me,  I w ould  begin  a weiety  right  away  liko  the  one 
N.  D.  wrote  about 

1 have  four  pet  rabbits  which  I can  lay  ou  their 
hocks  like  kittens.  Their  names  an?  Jerry.  Billy, 
Dicky,  and  Bead*.  Jerry  Is  white  with  plot  eyre, 
Billy  is  gray  with  black  eyes,  and  Dicky  and  Bessie 
are  black  with  blue  eyes.  T.  P.  *». 

Hmmuib,  vimi«u. 

1 like  IIari-h'h  Youxo  Psirta  I have  been  read- 
ing It  In  bed.  for  1 have  been  sick  Tor  two  months. 

I have  had  the  scarlet  fever.  I liuvc  made  a waltzing 
fairy,  and  a cucnlus  out  of  cork. 

1 had  a pet  hare,  and  once  l forgot  und  left  It  til'd 
in  the  hot  soil.  It  had  a sunstroke  and  died.  It  used 
to  sit  on  its  hind-legs,  and  lake  its  fnrw-pawa  and 
waslt  ita  face  real  clean.  I had  a pet  deer,  too,  that 
was  sent  me  from  the  White  Nulphur  Springs,  but  he 
would  col  me  with  his  (ore-hoof*,  and  lie  wan  so  I 
wild  he  broke  oit  bis  young  hams,  and  we  hud  to 
kill  him. 

I have  a collodion  of  Indian  arrow-headi*  ami  min- 
erals. I am  eleven  years  old.  Davis  C. 

Kuoh,  IuWa. 

I will  tell  Jotude  Lee  R.  how  1 make  scrap-book  ■*. 

I get  some  large  volume  that  la  worthies** — an  old 
agricultural  nqxirt  »r  book  of  advertisements  will 
do — and  ent  out  every  other  leaf.  I make  paste  or 
starch,  and  lay  It  ret  the  scrap*  with  a brush  or  a 
knife.  After  pasting,  U i*  a good  plan  to  lav  clean 
nancr  between  the  leaves  mull  the  paste  Is  dry.  It 
is  better  to  let  the  leaves  dry  alowly  under  heavy 
pressure  than  to  Iron  them.  Mat  L. 

rtvrsnrr,  Minn***. 

I went  to  Cincinnati  lately,  and  1 visited  the  Zo- 
ological tbtrden,  l bought  some  randy,  and  gave  It 
to  the  monkeys  nml  the  Rocky  Mountain  grlxxl)' 
b*ara.  They  would  stick  their  mouths  through  the 
bars,  and  often  tlirm  (or  me  to  throw  in  the  candy. 
There  wos  a white  polar  bear  who  was  swimming  ail 
the  time.  When  I threw  a stone  In  his  tank  he 
would  dive  after  it,  and  bring  It  up  and  throw  H at 
me.  N.  P.  O. 


Usnan,  Hww  Tull. 

I am  fourteen  years  old.  I enjoy  Y reins  Pko«-i.r 
very  much.  I always  read  all  the  stories  and  all  the 
letter*.  I w ish  some  little  girl  would  tell  me  how  to 
make  aome  Christmas  present*,  some  ( hot  woald  be 
pretty  and  not  very  exirenalvc.  1 have  made  almost 
everything  I ran  think  of. 

I am  going  to  try  the  banging  bosket  described  by 


Daniel  D.  L.,  which  I think  will  make  a very  pretty 
, ornament.  1 would  like  to  ask  him  if  it  is  ix-cresary 
to  empty  the  cap,  and  pin  in  all  fresh  water  eveiy- 
moriilug.  or  if  only  to  flll  in  wliat  has  evaporated  {* 
l sufficient.  Carrir  V.  D. 


Sr.  la  s,  Mnssrsa. 

We  have  bud  a big  luoo-eturtn  here.  It  began  in 
the  tiiglit,  iukI  lastiri  until  noon  to-dny  (Nov.-nit*»;r  fl>, 

I have  token  You  no  Psan.it  since  toe  flral  number, 
ami  now  1 mn  Ix-ginulng  the  second  volume.  I am 
going  to  take  it  always.  J.  T.  M. 

Unu* 

Com-wpotulehtH  wishing  a catniogiie  of  bird#' i-gg* 
enn  ohtam  one  by  Meitdlng  ten  cents  in  siauips  or 
silver  to  W.  J.  Knowlton,  l«s  Treuioui  Street,  Bos- 
ton, MaBaachuaella.  Milton  1>.  C. 

All  boys  from  eleven  to  sixteen  are  inviled  to  be- 
come member*  of  a debating  society  on  a legal  basis. 
The  debated  are  earned  on  by  tn&ii.  For  further 
inartimlani  addrew*  iiiriuaing  s tliroc-ccnt  stamp  for 
answer,  the  recording  secretary. 

A.  t«.  Norui, 

244?  Pino  Street,  I’blladeJphla,  renn sylvan  la. 

We  Ixi i*t*  this  new  society  will  meet  with 
Letter  success  than  the  oue  noticed  in  tin*  I’ost- 
offios  Box  of  YoL  No  Pkofle  No.  fi2.  The  idea 
t*»  very  grxul,  und  if  well  developed  might  prove 
UdirfiYia I to  the  youthful  debaters.  We  are 
reque*teil  liav  N".  L.  Collumer,  to  whom  commu- 
nication* f<ir  the  first  society  were  to  be  ad- 
dressed, to  tnfonn  those  f rum  whom  he  received 
answers  to  his  pm|*>siti<>u,  that  in  spile  of  all 
his  efforts,  and  much  to  hi*  regret,  the  club  lie 
tried  to  form  was  not  successful.  CvirrcstKMid- 
enta  will  pleaae  accept  this  staltkment  a»  an  ex- 
planation why  their  letters  to  him  have  remain- 
ed unanswered. 


I wish  to  Inform  those  boy*  with  whom  I 'have 
been  exetmuging  that  aa  the  meeting  eeaaon  is  over 
I have  no  more  eggs. 

I have  two  United  States  half-cert  piece*,  ore  of 
1804  and  one  of  lktt,  which  I will  exchange  for  some 
United  Sum  Department  *tantpa,  or  uid  iasue*  of 
poaUge  stamp*.  W»u.»c*  Rom, 

Lock  Box  97,  Rutland,  Vermont. 

I hare  a collection  of  birds'  eggs,  *nd  would  lllu 
to  exchange  with  any  aohscriber  of  Youko  Pw»uta 
1 will  exctiange  tba  egg  of  a king-bird  for  one  of  a 
martin.  1 wuuid  request  all  comwpoiwlewU  to  label 
distinctly  all  egg*  Ux-y  may  rend. 

(.'iiawmw  Matthrw*.  P.  O.  Box  1ft, 

Fort  Covington,  Franklin  County,  New'  York. 

I would  like  to  exchange  pnstogv  starape.  I have 
some  very  rare  stamp*  from  tlnect  and  Iroui  South 
America.  Pinun  A.  Savin, 

IMS  LeXlngtou  Avenue  and  Kigbty-flfth  Sliwl, 
New  York  City. 


I have  a collection  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty sumps,  and  a great  many  duplbalns.  1 would 
like  to  exchange  with  Charles  H.  W.,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  win*  has  such  a large  colkctinn.  If  lie 
will  solid  me  hb  address  and  a list  of  hi*  duplicates, 
I will  send  him  a Hat  uf  m v lw*t  ones.  K.  H. . 

P.  O.  Box  »B,  New  Bedford,  MaMacbuaetla. 


I Hne  in  a little  town  of  about  eighteen  houses,  on 
Hie  Champlain  Canal,  thirty  tulle*  from  Saratoga.  I 
have  a printing-pros*,  a colleclioii  of  bird*’ eggs,  and 
some  white  bantams  and  some  nil*l>lu.  I lure  to 
go  five  mi  lea  every  morning  to  a military  school.  I 
stay  there  all  day,  and  ride  home  In  a stage  at  uJght. 

I wouUi  like  to  exchange  flower  seeds,  birds'  irests, 
and  *j  wet  mens  of  quunx  for  postmarks,  stamps, 
birds'  egg*,  or  L-urluMties. 

Will  ytm  | dowse  tell  me  how  to  mount  postiuarka 
properly  7 (1  voire*  E.  Bakro, 

Comotocks,  Washington  County,  New  York, 

Postmarks  should  1«»  mounted  ill  the  same 
manner  aa  stamps.  You  w ill  find  direction*  for 
mounting  apocimens  neatly  and  convcnientlv  in 
the  paper  entitled  ” Stamp  (’ollectlng,1'  in  You  no 
People  No.  M. 

My  brother  and  oirwelf  are  collecting  coins,  min- 
*raK  birds'  egg*,  shells,  and  stamps,  and  will  1»e  glad 
to  exchange  with  any  reader*  of  Yorsii  P»»nx 
Some  one  sent  us  a box  of  tbsll*  and  a star-flsti.  but 
nuoceompanled  by  any  addreoa.  If  we  can  flmt  out 
who  sent  it,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  something  in 
i return.  L F.  Brriink, 

Penn  Yan,  Ystea  County,  New  York. 

I Harry  (Justin,  of  Buy  City,  Michigan,  is  also 
; troubled  lieotuik'  he  has  received  several  un- 
j signed  letter*  which  he  wishes  to  answer,  and 
■ can  not  for  want  of  nn  aildress.  Ia-«>ii  M.  FoIim, 
| of  Portland,  Maine,  h**  sent  stamp*  and  written 
several  limes  to  a wmtyNndtlit,  hut  has  re- 
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calved  n«>  Answer.  All  this  trouble  is  the  result 
of  caret  e«l  net  A and  negligence  on  one  side  or 
the  oilier.  Always  remember  to  direti  i/onr  let- 
frit  projxrly,  and  to  give  your  full  Wi/m*. 

I like  very  much  tn  read  tin?  letter*  In  the  I’rwt- 
oltirc  Box.  1,  loo,  am  trying  io  make  a collection 
ot  atone*,  one  from  each  Ktute.  I would  like  to  ex- 
change with  any  reader*  ot  Yosao  Pwn'ix  I will 
give  a atone  from  either  Wise. mein.  Illinois,  or  Col- 
orado lor  one  from  *nv  other  locality. 

Mm ik  II.  Bau., 

Augusta,  Kuu  Claire  County.  Wisconsin. 

I would  like  to  exchange  u 1*»X  of  good  |*Inta  for 
a little  engine.  E.  Bknnom, 

Care  of  W.  II.  Francis, 

749  Brood  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

We  wish  very  much  to  get  n bow  from  the  Indian 
country,  and  if  any  boy  or  girl  llvinj*  there  would 
send  ni<  h of  it*  un  Indiiui  bow  about  five  feel  long, 
with  a few  arrows,  wo  will  give  in  return  pnxn-d 
leaven,  nr  a winter  bouquet  of  Minnesota  gnu****,  or 
any  curtoaitic*  we  ran  get  in  this  locality,  or  in  tin* 
spring  we  would  send  In  return  u collection  of  birds' 
egg*.  M atm  Pool  and  PitkUK  Ki<mv, 

Monbtowa,  Mice  Connty,  Minnesota. 

We  arc  compelled  to  condense  the  following 
offers  for  exchange : 

Coins  and  postage  stamps. 

, WiLLta  T.  Knox, 

*815  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Postage  stamps  and  eggs. 

i’xaxz  S.  Boas,  Freeport,  Maine. 

Postage  stamps  for  postal  cards  and  stamps. 

Anita  R,  Nkwcomh, 

IBM  Kiev  un  tli  Street,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Ohio  postmark  for  postmarks  from  any  other 
State,  and  old  Issues  of  United  States  postage  and 
revenue  statnpa  for  foreign  stamps. 

Okokhk  E.  Fiuin, 
Caldwell,  Noble  County,  Ohio. 

Postmarks  for  different  kimls  of  ballons. 

Mast  P.  Bint, 

99  Second  Street,  Utica,  New  York. 

P.  S.  B. — A cheap,  substantial  squirrel  cage 
may  be  made  in  the  following  manner : Take  a 
piece  of  board  alswii  eighteen  inches  wide  and 
three  feet  long  for  the  bottom.  Fasten  upright 
boards  about  three  feet  high  at  each  end.  These 
end  pieces  roust  be  rounded  at  the  top.  Now 
buy  from  any  dealer  in  hardware  a piece  of 
coarse  strong  wire  netting  long  enough  to  go 
over  your  wooden  frame,  and  nait  it  securely  to 
the  bottom  board  on  one  side,  and  to  each  of 
the  end  pieces,  bending  it  over  the  rounded  top. 
If  you  fasten  it  with  stout  larks,  it  will  be 
strong  enough,  ami  there  will  be  no  danger  of  | 
splitting  the  wood  of  the  ends.  On  the  front  j 
of  the  cage  the  netting  should  stop  within  three  I 
inches  of  the  bottom,  so  as  to  leave  room  to 
put  in  a drawer,  like  the  drawer  of  u bird-cage,  1 
which  you  must  pull  out  and  clean  even-  morn-  t 
ing.  Make  the  drawer  of  a sheet  of  tin.  Any  ] 
tinsmith  will  turn  up  the  sides  for  you,  leaving  ; 
the  front  a little  higher  than  the  others,  so  us  ( 
to  overlap  the  netting.  If  you  cun  procure  the 
wire  netting  only  of  a certain  width,  grade  the 
length  of  your  cage  accordingly. 

If  you  ran  get  a stout  branching  bough  of  , 
some  hard  wood,  fasten  it  securely  from  end  to 
end  of  the  rage  lief  ore  putting  on  the  wire  cov- 
ering, as  your  pet  will  enjoy  climbing  alaiut  on 
it  much  lietter  than  running  in  a revolving 
cylinder,  which  is  neither  healthy  nor  natural 
exercise  for  a squirrel.  The  end  boards  must 
also  be  of  some  hard  wood,  or  the  sharp  teeth  , 
of  your  little  pet  will  soon  make  sad  havoc  with 
them. 

Now  for  the  sleeping  apartment.  Cut  a round 
hole  in  one  of  the  end  boards  near  the  bottom, 
and  fasten  on  the  outside  a neat  little  box,  the 
bottom  of  which  must  l»e  level  with  that  of  the 
cage,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a tiny  , 
extension.  In  this  box  there  must  be  a hinged  j 
door  large  enough  to  allow  you  to  change  the 
bedding,  which  must  be  clean  dry  moss  or  cot- 
ton-wool,  and  through  which  vou  can  feed  your 
pet.  You  can  also  cut  a small  hole  in  the  wire  j 
netting  at  the  top  of  the  rage  large  enough  to 
admit  a nut,  and  the  squirrel  will  soon  learn  to 


climb  up  and  take  food  from  your  hand.  Aft-  1 
er  cutting  the  hole,  bend  back  the  ends  of  the  j 
wires,  so  as  to  leave  no  sharp  edges.  Give  the  ' 
squirrel  a little  milk  occasionally.  You  can  put 
it  in  a dish  like  a canary's  bathing-cup,  which  j 
is  low  enough  to  slide  out  and  in  with  the  draw, 
er.  If  you  are  ingenious,  you  can  make  a neat 
and  comfortable  cupe  at  a very  t riding  ex  (tense. 

Vimtn  L. — The  first  of  the  historical  sketch- 
es entitled  44 Old  Times  in  the  Colonies"  is  in 
Young  People  No.  .15, 

K.  31.  B. — Your  *'  first  attempt*'  is  correct  ami 
very  pretty,  but  unfortunately  the  same  solution 
itp(>cared  in  Yorxo  Ptoorut  No.  22,  therefore 
we  can  not  use  it. 

L.  B. — Mexico  has  so  much  commercial  Inter-  , 
course  with  the  United  States  that  3lexicun  post-  ■ 
age  stamp*  are  as  easy  to  obtain  as  those  of 
any  Spanish- American  country. 


No.  8. 

BA»V  SQCaKRS. 

1.  First,  to  resound.  Second, » company.  Third, 
a part  of  tin?  hotly.  Fourth,  birds.  ft,  H.  I). 

4.  First,  a shilling  Ijodv.  Second,  a story.  Third, 
a tree.  Fourt  h,  to  stagger. 

0-  First,*  bird.  Second,  something  always  fount! 
in  shins.  Third,  a jewel.  Fourth,  a spring'. 

4-  l'lret.  ■ river  in  Knglaml.  Second,  employed. 
Third,  a germ.  Fourth,  u collection  of  tuicieui 
POtArj.  Bkll. 

No.  4. 

KMIUM  A. 

In  stocking,  not  in  shoe, 
in  white,  not  In  Mm 
In  grave,  not  in  merry. 

In  bright,  uni  in  dreary. 

In  foot,  not  In  anu. 

In  tropic,  not  In  |m!ui. 

Ill  deiilul,  not  in  yes. 

In  gown,  not  In  drew. 

In  bread,  nui  In  pie. 

In  laugh,  not  in  cry. 

In  seoond,  not  in  third. 

The  whole  a singing-bird. 

M uH.it  L. 


L.  B.  S.,  Hempstead. — It  is  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  our  Post-office  Box  to  print  letters  of- 
fering articles  of  any  kind  for  sale. 


Correct  answer*  to  puzxlta*  are  reed  veil  from  Isa- 
bel L.  Jacob.  John  N.  Ilowe,  Emma  IC.  Allle  Max- 
well. Alice  \\  ant, G.  Volckhanaeu,  Bell,  Annie  Volck- 
hailaeii. 


Favor*  are  acknowledged  from  II.  I*  J,f  Arthur 
II.  Uould,  Theresa  Morro,  Harry  McG.  Wood,  Edith 
Bid  w ell,  Ague*  I).  C.,  Charles  Do  Gauguc,  Bessie 
Guyton.  Clyde  K.  Mursli,  * Gilbert  P.  Coleman,  F.  L. 
Van  Valkeuburgb,  S.  P.  Dufib-ht,  Mary  Louiaa  Olm- 
atead,  E.  W.  Klee,  Nellie  Anderson,  R D.  Britton, 
K.  A-  IN?  Lima,  Percy  Cunningham,  Mary  F.  Wright, 
Winifred  Merl,  Arthur  Kramer,  Llhhte  M.  Hayes,  Jo- 
ale  A.  Dole,  Thurtuaii  Allen,  Charlie  L.  Lewis,  Louie 
K..  M I -con  a N.,  May  F.  Brinrkcrhoff,  Freddie 
Barnes,  Harry  Clark,  Eddie  Williams,  Grace  A.  Llud- 
aey,  Dora  A.  KnoW,  Bertie  Reid,  it.  W.  8.,  Frank 
K.  Boyd,  Josie  M.  Patten,  Arthur  I).  Thaller 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  U. 


H 


H 

LAO 
LILAC 
A L C Y O N 
O A Y L Y 
COY 
N 

SOFA  CORD 


OPEN 
FEET 
ANTS 
E D I N I 
BEN/ 


ODOR 
ROSA 
DRAY 
r ku  it 
RES 


U I.  M 
L Y O N 8 
BARNAUL 
I N O A P O R 
Astronomy. 


CHARACTER  TREES. 

I.  Pear.  X.  Buy.  3.  Pine.  4.  Date.  A Crab.  A 
Fir.  7.  Box.  A Broom.  9 Sloe  10.  Spruce.  11. 
Bread-fruit.  1*.  O- range.  13.  O-llve.  14.  Mure.  Ift. 
I^vniaL  1A  Cork.  1?.  Haxe-I.  tA  Plantain.  19. 
Cedar.  XU.  Plane,  xl.  Beech.  XA  Sandal.  2A  Vine. 
24.  Red  ash.  2&  Palm.  XA  J Udaa. 


Throwing  Light— ilair,  hare. 


Anagram  in  letter  on  page  M— Scythe. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 


“HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.** 

“ Hakpeh'k  Young  People"  has  drawn  to  its 
pages  a large  number  of  the  best  writers  for 
youth  in  this  country  and  England  ; and  uu  ex- 
tensive corps  of  artists  is  constantly  employed 
in  providing  pictures  for  the  entertainment  of 
its  readers.  Among  those  who  will  contribute 
stories,  poems,  sketches,  etc,,  during  the  coming 
year,  wc  may  mention  Mr.  F.  W.  Robinson,  of 
London,  Miss  Louise  M.  A lent t,  Mrs.  D.  M.  t'raik 
(Miss  Mulock),  Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Mrs.  liar- 
riet  PreaooU  Spofford,  Mr.  John  Habbcrton.au- 
thor  of  Helm'*  Baines,  Mr.  William  L.  Alden, 
author  of  77ie  Moral  Pirate*,  Miss  Virginia  W. 
Johnson,  author  of  The  CaUkill  Fairie* , “ .Sher- 
wood Bonner,"  Mr.  David  Ker,  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Taylor,  D.D.,  Bishop  Dudley,  of  Kentucky,  Mns. 
John  Lillie,  Mr.  James  Payn,  of  London,  Mrs. 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Mrs.  Margaret  Ey- 
tinge,  Mra.  Helen  8.  Conunt,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hays, 
“Mary  Dense),"  Mr.  Edward  Cary,  Mr.  Benson 
J.  Loosing,  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett,  Mr.  W.  0,  Stod- 
dard,  Mr.  Frank  Stockton,  Mrs.  Marv  D.  Brine, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz,  Mr.  0.  C.  Coffin,’ Mr.  A.  A. 
Hayes,  Jun.,  “Sydney  Dare,"  Mns.  Margaret 
Songster,  Miss  Mary  A.  Barr,  Miss  Lillie  E. 
Burr,  Miss  Sarah  O.  Jewett,  Miss  Josephine 
Pollard,  Mr.  Frank  11.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Chump, 
ney,  Mrs.  E.  II.  Miller,  Mrs.  M,  E.  W.  Slier  wood, 
the  Rev.  Bradford  K.  Peirce,  D.D.,  Mr.  G.  B. 
Bartlett,  and  W.  Elliot  Griffis. 

Among  the  artists  who  will  contribute  during 
the  year  to  the  pictorial  attractiveness  of  Young 
People  we  may  name  Mr.  K.  A.  Abbey,  Mr.C.8. 
Reinhart,  Miss  M.  R.  Oakey,  Mr.  A.  H.  Frost,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Kelly,  Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  Mr.  F.  8.  Church, 
Mr.  Thomas  Xast,  Mr.  J.  0.  Davidson,  Mr.  Al- 
fred Fredericks,  Mr.  S.  G.  McCutchcon,  Mr.  Sol 
Eytinge,  Jun.,  Mr.  W.  n.  Beard,  Miss  C.  A. 
Northam  (“C.  A-  N.”),  Mr.  W.  A.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Charles  Graham,  Mr.  II.  P.  Wolcott,  Mr.  Frank 
Bcllew,  Mr.  W.  M.  (’ary,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Shep- 
| P»nl  (Jessie  Curtis),  Mr.  M.  Woolf,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Champncj,  Mr.  Palmer  Cox,  and  Mr.  W.  P. 
Hooper. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


No.  I. 

TEJkSHIH.BITIO**. 

Trainqiore  jolived,  ami  get  re  pa  rat  ml.  Transpose 
a cave,  and  get  a coward.  Transpose  a language,  I 
amt  get  ail  eating-trough.  Trauapoat  a person  of  > 
rank,  and  gel  to  confuse.  Transpose  IhdKfrrent,  1 
and  get  a *oU|»-dMi.  Transpose  a species  of  gem*, 
and  get  carton*.  Transpose  brutal,  and  get  profit. 
Transpose  to  confuse,  ami  get  displeased.  Trans- 
pose a chief,  and  get  a current.  Boers. 

No.  A 

tuar  mnuxanui.  auaKAUKa. 

1.  I am  a hint  composed  of  9 letter*. 

My  4.  6. 3, 9 I»  part  of  a « bed. 

My  s,  2,  i h*  an  o)M*ning. 

My  7,  X,  &.  9 is  to  venture.  AnurTOTLX. 

A I am  uu  aulmal  coni}MM>eil  ol  9 letters. 

My  H.X,  4 l»  * flah. 

My  t,  c.  8 Is  n pronoun. 

My  »,  7, 8,  9.  3.  2 Is  a bird  Snow  tutor. 


Sinui.r  CoriKH,  4 cents;  Os  a BuMoaiiTtos,  one 
yoar,  fl  BO;  Fivs  Huiwcaiprinsa,  one  year,  IT  0(1— 
j*ay(il>le  in  ad runs*,  pottage  free. 

The  Volumes  of  IImu-km's  Yooku  PK01U.K  com- 
mence with  the  first  Number  tu  November  of  each 
year. 

Subscriptions  muy  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  la  specified,  it  will  be  uodenMood 
that  the  subscriber  desires  to  commence  with  the 
Number  issued  after  tbe  receipt  of  the  order. 

Remittance*  slmulii  be  made  by  PowT-Omca 
Moskv-Ouuek  «w  Davrr,  to  a*  old  risk  of  lows. 

Volume  |.,  containing  the  first  A2  Numlker*,  hand- 
somely bound  iu  Illuminated  cloth,  S3  *Xi,  iwstage 
Jjrepaid  : Cover,  title-page,  and  Index  for  Volume  L, 
3fl  cents;  postage,  1H  cent* additional. 

HAKPKIi  A II  It  OT  II  UR  8, 

FrankHit  Square,  N.  1". 
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THE  SDK. 

BY  tracing  Fig.  1 
very  carefully  on 
a piece  of  white  card, 
cutting  it  out,  and 
painting  with  black 
iuk  ait  indicated, 
drawing  in  the  beads 

nud  cross,  then  fold- 
ing at  the  dotted 
lines,  and  afterward 
painting  the  hood 
and  prayer-book,  also 
the  arum  and  hands, 
pasting  the  two  sides 
of  the  book  together, 
fohliug  the  two  small 
pieces  at  the  soles  of 
the  feet  inward,  and 
mounting  the  whole 
ou  a curd,  you  can 
produce  the  repre- 
sentation of  a nun  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 


A RARE  STONE. 
rpilE  ent’s-eye  (so 
.1.  called  from  the 
changing  pearly  light 
it  exhibits,  which  is 
not  unlike  that  oh-  Fie.  a. 

served  to  emanate 

from  the  eye  of  a cat)  is  a variety  of  the  precious  or  noble  opal. 
It  is  a transparent  quartz,  of  a yellow  hue,  slightly  tinged  with 
green,  aud  is  full  of  minute  fibres  of  “asbestos” — a term  denot- 
ing its  incombustible  quality,  for  which  it  was  used  by  the  an- 
cicuts  for  wrapping  round  dead  bodies  on  the  funeral  pile,  so  os 
to  prevent  their  ashes  from  mingling  with  those  of  the  lire. 

The  finest  cat’s-eyes  in  the  world  nroohtnined  from 

— * 7 CVylon,  and  a perfect  gem  is  of  great  value.  The 

^ Hindoos  esteem  it  next  to  the  diamond.  Its  aver- 

, ago  size  is  that  of  a hazel-nut,  aud  it  is  a favorite 

stone  with  jewellers.  In  1820  one  of  these  pre- 
cious gems,  nlmut  two  inches  broad,  was  sold  for 
.£4d0.  The  largest  now  known  is  one  inch  aud  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the 
King  of  Kandy,  hot  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 

•*  Bores  ford  Hope. 

Among  the  Marlborough  grins  one  of  the  most 
curious  is  a monster  catVeye,  an  inch  and  a half 
high,  admirably  cut  into  the  form  of  a lion's 
head. 

Do  Boot  describes  the  catVeye  as  good  for  all 
diseases  of  the  eye,  being  placed  uuiler  tlie  lid, 
aud  alio weil  to  work  its  way  into  the  comer. 


TI1E  FIRST  SNOW  STORM. 


On,  what  shall  we  do  ? cried  a fad  little  bird — 
Oh.  what  shall  we  do?  cried  she; 

For  the  fields  lie  white  in  the  morning  light. 
Ami  then's  never  a ha(  on  a tree — 

Tree,  tree,  tree — 

And  there's  never  a leaf  on  a tree. 


Oh,  let  us  he  off  to  the  fair  sunny  South — 

Oh,  let  us  be  off,  said  he; 

For  tiiey  tell  me  down  there  they've  enough  and 
lo  spare 

For  my  dear  little  wifey  and  mo — 

Me,  me,  me — 

For  my  dear  little  wifey  and  me. 
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TOBY  TYLER;  OR,  TEN  WEEKS  WITH  A CIRCUS. 

BY  JAMES  OTIS. 


I 


j 

I 


Chapter  I. 


TOBY  STRIKES  A BAROAIN.-Dbawn 


J 

m W.  A.  Room. 


toby's  introduction  to 

THE  CIRCUS. 

“/  WOULDN’T you  give  more'n 
v six  pea-nuts  for  a cent  ?M 
was  a question  asked  by  a very 
small  boy  with  big,  staring  eyes, 
of  a candy  vender  at  a circus 
booth.  And  as  he  spoke  ho 
looked  wistfully  at  the  quantity 
of  nuts  piled  high  up  on  tho 
basket,  and  then  at  the  six.  each 
of  which  now  looked  so  small 
as  he  held  them  in  his  hand. 

“ Couldn't  do  it,"  was  the  re- 
ply of  the  proprietor  of  tho 
booth,  as  he  put  the  Imy's  penny 
carefully  away  in  the  drawer. 

Tin*  little  fellow  looked  for 
another  moment  at  his  pur- 
chase, and  then  carefully  crack- 
ed the  Inrgest  one. 

A shadO,  and  a very  deep 
shade  it  was.  of  disappointment 
that  passed  over  his  face,  and 
then  looking  up  anxiously,  ho 
asked,  '‘Don’t  you  swap  'em 
when  they're  bad  ?” 

The  man’s  face  looked  as  if  a 
smile  hud  been  a stranger  to  it 
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for  a long  time;  but  one  did  pay  it  a visit  just  then,  and  lie 
tossed  the  boy  two  nuts,  and  asked  him  a question  at  the 
same  time.  “ What  is  your  name  ?” 

The  big  brown  eyes  looked  up  for  an  instant,  as  if  to 
learn  whether  the  question  was  asked  in  good  faith,  and 
then  their  owner  said,  as  he  carefully  picked  apart  anoth- 
er nut,  “Toby  Tyler.** 

*'  Well,  that’s  a queer  name.*’ 

“Yes,  I s’pose  so,  myself;  but,  you  see,  I don’t  expect 
that’s  the  name  that  belong*  to  me.  But  the  fellers  call 
me  so,  an*  so  does  Uncle  Dan’l.” 

“Who  is  Uncle  Daniel?”  was  the  next  question.  In 
the  absence  of  any  more  profitable  customer  the  man 
seemed  disposed  to  get  as  much  amusement  out  of  the  boy 
as  possible. 

“He  hain't  my  uncle  at  all ; I only  call  him  so  because 
all  the  boys  do,  an*  I. live  with  him.” 

“Where's  your  father  and  mother  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,” said  Toby,  rather  carelessly.  “ I don’t 
know  much  about  ’em,  an*  Uncle  Dan’l  says  they  don't 
know  much  about  me.  Here's  another  bad  nut ; goin’  to 
give  me  two  more  ?” 

The  two  nuts  were  given  him,  and  he  said,  as  he  put 
them  in  his  pocket,  and  turned  over  and  over  again  those 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  “ I shouldn't  wonder  if  all  of 
these  was  had.  Sposen  you  give  me  two  for  each  one  of 
’em  before  I crack  ’em,  an'  then  they  won’t  be  spoiled  so 
you  can’t  sell  ’em  again.” 

As  this  offer  of  barter  was  made,  the  man  looked  amused, 
and  he  asked,  as  he  counted  out  the  number  which  Toby 
desired.  “ If  I give  you  these,  I suppose  you'll  want  me  to 
give  you  two  more  for  each  one,  and  you’ll  keep  that  kind 
of  a trade  going  until  you  get  my  whole  stock  ?” 

“ I won’t  open  my  head  if  every  one  of  'em’s  bail.” 

“All  right;  you  can  keep  what  you’ve  got,  and  I’ll  give 
you  these  besides ; but  I don't  want  you  to  buy  any  more, 
for  I don't  want  to  do  that  kind  of  business.” 

Toby  took  the  nuts  offered,  not  in  the  least  abashed,  and 
seated  himself  on  a convenient  stone  to  eat  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  see  all  that  was  going  on  around  him.  | 
The  coming  of  a circus  to  the  little  town  of  Guilford  was  j 
an  event,  and  Toby  had  hardly  thought  of  anything  else 
since  the  highly  colored  jsisters  had  first  been  put  up.  It 
was  yet  quite  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  tents  were 
just  being  erected  by  the  men.  Toby  had  followed,  witli 
eager  eyes,  everything  that  looked  as  if  it  belonged  to  the 
circus,  from  the  time  the  first  wagon  hud  entered  the  town, 
until  the  street  parade  had  been  made,  and  everything  was 
being  prepared  for  the  afternoon’s  performance. 

The  mun  who  had  made  the  losing  trade  ill  pea-nuts 
seemed  disposed  to  question  the  boy  still  further,  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  trade  was  dull,  and  he  had  nothing 
better  to  do. 

“ Who  is  this  Uncle  Daniel  you  say  you  live  with— is  he 
a farmer  ?” 

“No;  lie’s  a Deacon,  an’  he  raps  me  over  the  head 
with  the  liymn-book  whenever  I go  to  sleep  in  meetin’, 
an’  he  says  I eat  four  times  as  much  as  I earn.  I blame 
him  for  hittin’  so  hard  when  I go  to  sleep,  but  I s' po.se  lie's 
rightabout  my  eatin’.  You  see,”  and  here  his  tone  grew 
both  confidential  and  mournful,  “ I am  an  awful  eater,  an* 

I can’t  seem  to  help  it.  Somehow  I'm  hungry  all  the  time. 

I don’t  seem  ever  to  get  enough  till  carrot-time  comes,  an’ 
then  I ean  get  all  I want  without  troubling  anybody.” 

“ Didn’t  you  ever  have  enougli  to  eat  f” 

“I  s’pose  I did,  but  you  see  Uncle  Dan’l  he  found  me  | 
one  morniii'  on  his  liav,  an’  he  says  I was  cryin’  for  some- 
thing to  eat  then,  an’  I’ve  kept  it  up  ever  siuee.  I tried 
to  get  him  to  give  me  money  enougli  to  go  into  the  circus  , 
with;  but  he  said  a cent  was  all  he  could  spare  these  hard  | 
times,  ail’  I'd  better  take  that  an’  buy  something  to  eat 
with  it,  for  the  show  wasn’t  very  good  anyway.  1 wish* , 
pea-nuts  wasn’t  but  a cent  a bushel.” 


“ Then  you  would  make  yourself  sick  eating  them.” 
“Yes,  I s’pose  I should;  Uncle  Dan’l  says  I’d  eat  till  I 
was  sick,  if  I got  the  chance;  but  I’d  like  to  try  it  once.” 
He  was  a very  small  boy,  with  a round  head  covered 
witli  short  rod  hair,  a face  us  speckled  as  any  turkey's  egg, 
but  thoroughly  good-natured-looking,  and  as  he  sat  there 
on  the  mtlier  sharp  point  of  the  rock,  swaying  his  body  to 
and  fro  as  he  hugged  his  knees  with  his  hands,  and  kept 
his  eyes  fastened  on  the  tempting  display  of  good  things 
before  him.  it  would  have  been  a very  hard-hearted  man 
who  would  not  have  given  him  something.  But  Mr.  Job 
Lord,  the  proprietor  of  the  booth,  was  a hard-hearted  man, 
and  he  did  not  make  the  slightest  advance  toward  offering 
the  little  fellow  anything. 

Toby  rocked  himself  silently  for  a moment,  and  then  he 
said,  hesitatingly,  “I  don’t  suppose  you’d  like  to  sell  me 
some  things,  ail’  let  me  pay  you  when  I get  older,  would 
you  ?” 

Mr.  Lord  shook  his  head  decidedly  at  this  proposition. 

" 1 didn't  s’pose  you  would,”  said  Toby,  quickly;  “ but 
you  didn't  seem  to  be  selling  anything,  an’  1 thought  L'd 
just  see  what  you’d  say  about  it.”  And  then  he  appeared 
suddenlj’  to  see  something  wonderfully  interesting  behind 
him,  which  served  as  an  excuse  to  turn  his  reddening  face 
away. 

“ I suppose  your  uncle  Daniel  make*  you  work  for  your 
living,  don’t  he  ?”  asked  Mr.  Lord,  after  he  had  re-arranged 
his  stock  of  candy,  and  had  added  a couple  of  slices  of  lem- 
on peel  to  what  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  lemonade. 

“That’s  what  I think ; but  he  says  that  all  the  work  I do 
wouldn't  pay  for  the  meal  that  one  chicken  would  eat.  an’ 
I s’ pose  it’s  so.  for  I don’t  like  to  work  as  well  as  a feller 
without  any  father  and  mother  ought  to.  I don't  know 
why  it  is.  but  I guess  it’s  because  I take  up  so  much  time 
eatin'  that  it  kinder  tires  me  out.  I s'pose  you  go  into  the 
circus  whenever  you  want  to,  don't  you  ?” 

“Oh  yes;  I’m  there  at  every  performance,  for  I keep 
thestand  under  the  big  canvas  as  well  as  this  one  out  here.” 
Then*  was  a great  big  sigh  from  out  Toby’s  little  round 
stomach,  as  he  thought  what  bliss  it  must  be  to  own  all 
those  good  things,  and  to  see  the  circus  wherever  it  went. 
“ It  must  Ik*  nice,”  he  said,  as  he  faced  the  booth  and  its 
hard-visaged  proprietor  once  more. 

“ How  would  you  like  it  ?”  asked  Mr.  Lonl,  patronizing- 
ly, as  he  looked  Toby  over  in  a business  way,  very  much 
as  if  hu  contemplated  purchasing  him. 

“ Like  it!”  echoed  Toby;  “ why,  I’d  grow  fat  on  it.” 

*M  don’t  know  as  that  would  lie  any  advantage, ” con- 
tinued Mr.  I*>rd,  rertectively,  “ for  it  strikes  me  that  you're 
about  as  fat  now  as  a boy  of  your  age  ought  to  be.  But 
I’ve  a great  mind  to  give  you  a chance.” 

“ What!"  cried  Toby,  in  amazement,  and  his  eyes  open- 
ed to  their  widest  extent,  as  this  possible  opportunity  of 
leading  a delightful  life  presented  itself. 

“ Yes,  I've  a great  mind  to  give  you  the  chance.  You 
see.”  and  now  it  was  Mr.  Lord's  turn  to  grow  confidential, 
“ I’ve  had  a boy  with  me  this  season,  but  he  cleared  out  at 
the  last  town,  and  I’m  running  the  business  alone  now.” 
Toby’s  face  expressed  all  the  contempt  he  felt  for  the 
boy  who  would  run  away  from  such  a glorious  life  as  Mr. 
Lord’s  assistant  must  lead;  but  he  said  not  a word,  wait- 
ing in  breathless  expectation  for  the  offer  which  he  now 
felt  certuin  would  be  made  him. 

“Now  I ain’t  hard  on  a boy,” continued  Mr.  Lord,  still 
confidentially,  “and  yet  that  one  seemed  to  think  that  he 
was  treated  worse  and  made  to  work  harder  than  any  boy 
in  the  world.” 

“ He  ought  to  live  with  Uncle  Dan’l  a week,"  said  Toby, 
eagerly. 

“ Hen*  I was  just  like  a father  to  him,”  said  Mr.  Lord, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  interruption,  “ami  I gave  him 
his  board  and  lodging,  and  a dollar  a week  besides.” 
“Could  he  do  what  he  wanted  to  with  the  dollar  ?” 
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11  Of  course  he  could.  I never  checked  him,  no  matter 
how  extravagant  he  was.  an’  yet  I’ve  seen  him  spend  his 
whole  week's  wages  at  this  very  stand  in  one  afternoon. 
And  even  after  his  money  had  all  gone  that  way,  I've  paid 
for  peppermint  and  ginger  out  of  my  own  pocket  just  to 
cure  his  stomach-ache.’’ 

Toby  shook  his  head  mournfully,  as  if  deploring  that  de- 
pravity which  could  cause  a boy  to  run  away  from  such  a 
tender-hearted  employer,  and  from  such  a desirable  posi-  | 
tion.  But  even  as  he  shook  his  head  so  sadly,  he  looked  , 
wistfully  at  the  pea  nuts,  and  Mr.  Lord  observed  the  look. 

It  may  have  been  that  Mr.  Job  Lord  was  the  tender- 
hearted man  he  prided  himself  upon  being,  or  it  may  liave 
been  that  he  wished  to  purchase  Toby's  sympathy;  but,  at 
all  events,  he  gave  him  a large  handful  of  nuts,  and  Toby 
never  bothered  his  little  round  head  as  to  what  motive  ’ 
prompted  the  gift.  Now  he  could  listen  to  the  story  of 
the  boy’s  treachery  and  eat  at  the  same  time,  therefore  he 
was  an  attentive  listener. 

“All  in  the  world  that  boy  had  to  do,”  continued  Mr.  j 
Lord,  in  the  same  injured  tone  he  had  previously  used, 

“ was  to  help  me  set  things  to  rights  when  we  struck  a 
town  in  the  morning,  and  then  tend  to  the  counter  till  we 
left  the  town  at  night,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  time  he  had 
to  himself.  Yet  that  boy  was  ungrateful  enough  to  run 
away.  ” 

Mr.  Lord  paused  as  if  expecting  some  expression  of  sym- 
pathy from  his  listener;  but  Toby  was  so  busily  engaged 
with  his  unexpected  feast,  and  his  mouth  was  so  full,  that 
it  did  not  seem  even  possible  for  him  to  shake  his  head. 

“ Now  what  should  you  say  if  1 told  you  that  you  look- 
ed to  me  like  a boy  that  was  made  especially  to  help  run  , 
a candy  counter  at  a circus,  and  if  I offered  the  place  to 
you  ?” 

Toby  made  one  frantic  effort  to  swallow  the  very  large 
mouthful,  and  in  a choking  voice  he  answered,  quickly, 

“ 1 should  say  I'd  go  with  you,  an’  be  mighty  glad  of  the 
chance.” 

“Then  it’s  a bargain,  my  boy,  and  you  shall  leave  town 
with  me  to-night.” 

[to  UK  COMTIMl’KD.] 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  DIAMONDS. 

V RECENT  report  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  states 
that  a diamond  weighing  225  carats  has  been  found  , 
at  the  Du  Toits  Pan  mine,  and  a very  fine  white  stone 
of  115  carats  in  Jagersfontein  mine,  in  the  Free  State. 

The  lucky  finders  of  these  stones  are  vastly  richer  than 
thfy  were  a few  weeks  ago,  for  if  these  diamonds  are  of 
the  best  quality,  they  will  be  worth  thousands  upon  thou-  i 
sands  of  dollars. 

It  is  only  ten  years  ago  that  all  the  world  was  taken 
by  surprise  at  hearing  that  some  of  these  precious  stones 
had  been  found  in  the  African  colony;  and  this  is  how 
it  came  about.  A little  boy,  the  son  of  a Dutch  farmer 
living  near  Hope  Town,  of  the  name  of  Jacobs,  had  been 
amusing  himself  in  collecting  pebbles.  One  of  these  was 
sufficiently  bright  to  attract  the  keen  eye  of  his  mother;  1 
but  she  regarded  it  simply  as  a curious  stone,  and  it  was 
thrown  down  outside  the  house.  Some  time  afterward  ' 
she  mentioned  it  to  a neighbor,  who,  on  seeing  it,  offered 
to  buy  it.  The  good  woman  laughed  at  the  idea  of  selling 
a common  bright  pebble,  and  at  once  gave  it  to  him,  and  | 
he  intrusted  it  to  a friend,  to  find  out  its  value ; and  Dr. 
Atherstone,  of  Graham's  Town,  was  the  first  to  pronounce  | 
it  a diamond.  It  was  then  sent  to  CajHs  Town,  forward- 
ed to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  it  was  afterward  purchased  j 
by  the  Governor  of  the  colony,  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  j 
for  £500. 

This  discovery  of  the  first  Cape  diamond  was  soon  fol-  ' 
lowed  by  others,  and  led  to  the  development  of  the  great  j 
diamond  fields  of  South  Africa. 


THE  HEART  OF  BRUCE.* 

BY  LILLIE  E.  BARR. 

Hkswk  Dumbarton’s  ou*tl«*d  steep  the  Bruce  lay  down  to  die; 
Great  Highland  chiefs  aud  belted  earls  stood  sad  and  silent 
nigh. 

The  warm  June  breezes  filled  the  room,  all  sweet  with  flowers 
and  bay, 

The  warm  Juno  sunshine  flocked  the  couch  on  which  the  mon- 
arch lay. 

The  mailed  men  like  statues  stood  ; under  their  bated  breath 
The  prostrate  priests  prayed  solemnly  within  the  room  of  death ; 
While  through  the  open  casements  came  the  evening  song  of 
birds, 

Tho  distau t cries  of  kye  and  sheep,  the  lowing  of  the  herds. 

Aud  so  they  kept  their  long,  last  watch  till  shades  of  eveuing 
fell; 

Then  strong  ami  clear  King  Robert  spoke : “ Dear  brother 
knight*,  farewell! 

Conte  to  me,  Douglas — take  my  hand.  Wilt  thoa,  for  my  poor 
sake, 

Redeem  my  vow,  and  fight  my  fight,  lest  I my  promise  break  f 

“I  ne’er  shall  see  Christ’s  sepulchre,  nor  tread  the  Holy  Land; 
I ne’er  shall  lift  my  good  broadsword  against  the  Paynim  band  ; 
Yet  I was  vowed  to  Palestine : therefore  take  thou  my  heart, 
And  with  far  purer  bauds  thau  mine  play  thou  the  Bruce’s 
part.” 

Thun  Donglaa,  weeping,  kissed  the  King,  and  said:  “ While  I 
have  breath 

The  vow  thou  made  I will  fulfill — yea,  even  unto  death : 
Where’er  1 go  thy  heart  shall  go;  it  shall  l>e  first  in  fight. 
Ten  thousand  thanks  for  such  a trust!  Douglas  is  Bruce’s 
knight.” 

They  laid  the  King  in  Dunfermline — not  yet  his  heart  could 
rest; 

For  it  hung  withiu  a priceless  case  upon  the  Douglas’  breast. 
And  many  a chief  with  Douglas  stood : it  was  a noble  line 
Set  sail  to  light  tho  Iufidol  in  holy  Palestine. 

Their  vessel  touched  at  fair  Seville.  They  heard  upon  that  day 
How  Christian  Leon  and  Castile  before  the  Moslem  lay, 

Then  Douglas  said,  “0  heart  of  Bruce!  thy  fortune  still  is 
great. 

For,  ere  half  doue  thy  pilgrimage,  tho  foe  for  thee  doth  wait.” 

Dark  Osmyn  came ; the  Christians  heard  his  long  yell,  u Allah 
ha!” 

The  brave  Karl  Douglas  led  the  van  as  they  to  battle  flew ; 
Sir  William  Sinclair  on  his  left,  the  Logaus  on  his  right, 

St.  Andrew's  blood-red  cross  above  upon  its  fluid  of  white. 

Then  Douglas  took  the  Bruce’s  heart,  and  flung  it  far  before. 
“ Pass  onward  O noble  heart,  as  in  the  days  of  yore! 

For  Holy  Rood  and  Christian  Faith  make  thou  a path,  and  we 
With  loyal  hearts  and  flashing  swords  will  gladly  follow  thee.” 

All  day  the  fiercest  battle  raged  just  where  that  heart  did  fall. 
For  round  it  stood  the  Scottish  lords,  a fierce  and  living  wall. 
Douglas  was  slain,  with  many  a knight;  yet  died  they  not  in 
vain, 

For  past  that  wall  of  hearts  and  steel  the  Moslem  never  came. 

The  Bruce’s  heart  and  Douglas’  corse  went  back  to  Scotland’s 
laud, 

Borne  by  the  wounded  remnant  of  that  bravo  and  pious  band. 
Fair  Melrose  Abbey  the  great  heart  in  quiet  rest  doth  keep. 
And  Douglas  in  the  Douglas’  church  hath  sweet  and  honored 
sleep. 

In  pillared  marble  Scotland  tells  her  love,  and  grief,  and  pride. 
Vain  is  the  stone : all  Scottish  hearts  the  Bruce  uml  Douglas 
hide. 

The  “gentle  Sir  James  Douglas*’  and  “the  Bruce  of  Bannock- 
burn” 

Are  names  forever  sweet  and  fresh  for  years  untold  to  learn. 


• See  Kerr’s  History  of  Scotland,  Yol.  II.,  p.  499.  f 
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THE  KANGAROO. 

IN  the  large  island  of  Australia— an  island  ho  vast  as  to 
be  ranked  as  a continent — nature  has  produced  a singu- 
lar menngerie. 

The  first  discoverers  of  this  country  must  have  stared 
in  amazement  at  the  strange  sights  which  met  their  eyes. 
There  were  wildernesses  of  luxuriant  and  curious  vegeta- 
ble growths,  inhabited  by  large  quadrupeds  which  ap(>ear- 
ed  as  bipeds;  queer  little  beasts  with  bills  like  a duck,  os- 
triches covered  with  hair  instead  of  feathers,  and  legions 
of  odd  birds,  while  the  whole  woods  were  noisy  with  the 
screeching  and  prating  of  thousands  of  paroquets  and 
cockatoos. 

The  largest  and  oddest  Australian  quadruped  is  the 
kangaroo,  a member  of  that  strange  family,  the  Marsupi- 
alia,  which  are  provided  with  a pouch,  or  bag,  in  which 


The  kangaroo  is  a very  tender  and  affectionate  mother. 
When  the  baby  is  born  it  is  the  most  helpless  creature  im- 
aginable, blind,  and  not  much  bigger  than  a new-born 
kitten.  But  the  mother  lifts  it  carefully  with  her  lips,  and 
gently  deposits  it  in  her  pocket,  where  it  cuddles  down  and 
begins  to  grow.  This  pocket  is  its  home  for  six  or  seven 
months,  until  it  becomes  strong  and  wise  enough  hi  fight 
its  own  battles  in  the  woodland  world.  While  living  in 
its  mother's  pocket  it  is  very  lively.  It  is  very  funny  to 
see  a little  head  emerging  all  of  a sudden  from  the  soft  fur 
of  the  mother's  breast,  with  bright  eyes  peeping  about  to 
see  what  is  going  on  in  the  outside  world;  or  |>erhaps 
nothing  is  visible  but  a little  tail  wagging  contentedly, 
while  its  baby  owner  is  hidden  from  sight. 

The  largest  kangaroos  are  called  menualis  or  boomers 
by  the  Australian  natives,  and  their  flesh  is  considered  a 
great  delicacy,  in  flavor  something  like  young  venison. 


TUB  llOMK  OF  TUB  KANGAROO. 


they  carry  their  little  ones  until  they  are  strong  enough 
to  scamper  about  and  hike  care  of  themselves. 

The  delicately  formed  head  of  this  strange  creature,  and 
its  short  fore-legs,  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  lower 
|>art  of  its  body,  which  is  furnished  with  a very  long  tail, 
and  its  hind-legs,  which  are  large  and  very  strong.  It 
stands  erect  as  tall  as  a man,  and  moves  by  a succession 
of  rapid  jumps,  propelled  by  its  hind-feet,  its  fore-paws 
meanwhile  being  folded  across  its  breast.  A large  kanga- 
roo will  weigh  fully  two  hundred  pounds,  and  will  cover 
as  much  as  sixteen  feet  at  one  jump. 

The  body  of  this  beast  is  covered  with  thick,  soft,  wool- 
ly fur  of  a grayish-brown  color.  It  is  very  harmless  and 
inoffensive,  and  it  is  a very  pretty  sight  to  see  a little 
group  of  kangaroos  feeding  quietly  in  a forest  clearing. 
Their  diet  is  entirely  vegetable.  They  nibble  grass  or 
leaves,  or  eat  certain  kinds  of  roots,  the  stout,  long  claws 
of  their  hind-feet  serving  them  as  a convenient  pickaxe 
to  dig  with. 


For  this  reason  these  harmless  creatures  are  hunted  and 
killed  in  large  numbers.  They  are  very  shy,  and  not 
very  easy  to  catch;  but  the  cunning  buslunen  hide  them- 
selves in  the  thicket,  and  when  their  unsuspecting  prey 
approaches,  they  hurl  a lance  into  its  body.  The  wound- 
ed kangaroo  springs  off  with  tremendous  leaps,  but  soon 
becomes  exhausted,  and  falls  on  the  turf. 

If  brought  to  bay,  this  gentle  beast  will  defend  itself 
vigorously.  With  its  back  planted  firmly  against  a tree, 
it  has  been  known  to  keep  off  an  army  of  dogs  for  hours, 
by  dealing  them  terrible  blows  with  its  strong  hind-feet, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  hunter  with  Ills  gun  put  an  end  to 
the  contest.  At  other  times  the  kangaroo.  Wing  an  expert 
swimmer,  will  rush  into  the  water,  and  if  a venturesome 
dog  dares  to  follow,  it  will  seize  him,  and  hold  his  head 
under  water  till  he  is  drowned. 

Kangaroos  are  often  brought  to  zoological  gardens,  and 
are  contented  in  captivity,  so  long  as  they  have  pleuty  of 
corn,  roots,  and  fresh  hay  to  eat. 
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DECORATIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

BY  A.  W.  ROBERTS. 

A GREAT  variety  of  material  abounds  in  our  woods 
that  can  bo  utilized  for  Christmas  decorations. 

All  trees,  shrubs,  mosses,  and  lichens  that  are  evergreen  1 
during  the  winter  months,  such  as  holly,  ink-berry,  lau- 
rels. hemlocks,  cedars,  spruces,  arbor  vitie,  are  used  nt  1 
Christmas-time  for  in-door  ornamentation.  Then  come 
the  club-mosses  ( LycojHxii  it  ms),  particularly  the  one  , 
known  as  “ bouquet -green,”  and  ground-pine,  which  are  ' 
useful  for  the  more  delicate  and  smaller  designs.  Again, 
we  have  the  wood  mosses  and  wood  lichens,  pressed  na- 
tive ferns  and  autumn  leaves:  and,  if  the  woods  are  not 
accessible,  from  our  own  gardens  many  cultivated  ever- 
greens can  be  obtained,  such  as  box,  arlior  vita*,  rhodo- 
dendron, ivy.  juniper,  etc. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  use  bright  colors  to  lighten  up 
the  Kombrencss  of  some  of  the  greens,  our  native  berries  1 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage.  In  the  woods  are  to  be 
found  the  partridge-berries,  bitter-sweet,  rose-berries,  black 
alder,  holly -berries,  cedar- 
berries,  cranberries,  and 
sumac.  Pried  grasses  and 
everlasting-flowers  can  be 
pressed  into  service.  For 
very  brilliant  effects  gold- 
leaf.  gold  paper,  and  frost- 
ing (obtainable  at  paint 
stores)  are  used. 

Fig.  1 represents  a simple 
wreath  of  holly  leaves  and 
berries,  sewn  on  to  a cir- 
cular piece  of  pasteboard, 
which  was  first  coated  with 
calcimine  of  a delicate 
light  blue,  oil  which,  before  the  glue  contained  in  the 
calcimine  dried,  a coating  of  white  frosting  was  dusted. 
The  monogram  XM3  is  drawn  on  drawing-paper  high- 
ly illuminated  with  gold-leaf  and  brilliant  colors,  after  1 
which  it  is  cut  out,  and  fastened  in  position. 

Fig.  2 consists  of  a foundation  of  pasteboard,  shaped  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  four  outside  curves  are 
perforated  with  a darning-needle.  These  perforations 
are  desirable  when  the  bouquet-green  is  to  be  fastened  on 
in  raised  compact  masses.  The  four  crescent-shaped 
pieces  of  board  are  colored  white,  and  coated  with  white 
frosting.  On  the  crescents  are  sewn  sprays  of  ivy  and 
bunches  of  bright  red  berries.  From  the  outer  edge  of  ; 
the  crescents  radiate  branches  of  hemlock  or  fronds  of 
dried  ferns.  For  the  legend  in  the  centre  the  monogram 
I.H.S,,*  or  "A  merry  Christmas  to  all,”  cut  out  in  gold 
paper,  looks  well. 

Fig.  3 consists  of  a combination  of  branches  of  apple 
wood,  or  other  wood  of  rich 
colors  and  texture,  neatly 
joined  together  so  as  to 
form  the  letters  M and  X. 
(In  selecting  the  wood  al- 
ways choose  that  which 
lms  the  heaviest  growth  of 
lichens  and  moRses.) 

For  the  ornamentation 
of  the  rustic  monogram  I 
use  wood  and  rock  lichens, 
fungi.  Spanish  moss,  and 
pressed  climbing  fern. 
Holes  are  bond  into  the 
rustic  letters,  into  which  are  inserted  small  branches  of 
holly  in  full  berry.  By  trimming  the  monogram  on  both  ! 
sides  it  looks  very  effective  when  hung  between  the  fold-  | 

• Jceii*  Ilominum  Salvator. 


ing-doors  of  a parlor,  where  the  climbing  fern  may  be 
trained  out  (on  line  wires  or  green  threads)  in  all  direc- 
tions. so  as  to  form  a triumphal  archway.  By  using 
large  fungi  for  the  feet  of  the  letters  M and  X (as  shown 


Fig.  a. 


in  the  illustration),  the  monogram  can  he  used  as  a man- 
tel-piece ornament.  training  fern  and  ivy  from  it  and  over 
picture-frames.  The  letter  S in  the  monogram  is  com- 
posed of  immortelles. 

Fig.  4 consists  of  a narrow  strip  of  white  muslin,  on 
which  is  first  drawn  with  a pencil  in  outline  the  design 
to  be  worked  in  evergreens.  For  this  purpose  only  the 
finer  and  lighter  evergreens  can  be  used,  as  the  intention 
of  this  design  is  to  form  a bordering  for  the  angle  form- 
ed by  the  wall  and  ceiling.  This  wall  drapery  is  heavily 
trimmed  with  berries,  to  cause  it  to  hang  close  to  the  wall, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  richer  effects  of  color. 


Fig.  4. 


The  evergreens  and  berries  are  fastened  to  the  muslin 
with  thread  and  needle. 

Fig.  5 is  composed  of  a strip  of  card-board  covered  with 
gold  paper  on  which  the  evergreens  are  sewed.  This 
style  of  ornamentation,  is  used  for  covering  the  frames 
of  pictures. 

Natural  flowers  formed  into  groups  can  be  made  to 
produce  very  beautiful  effects  for  the  mantel  piece  and 
corner  brackets  of  a room.  The  pots  should  be  hidden 
by  covering  them  with  evergreens,  or  the  wood  moss  that 
grows  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  For  mounting  berries  fine 
wire  will  be  found  very  useful.  I have  always  used,  and 
with  good  effect,  the  rich  brown  cones  of  evergreens  and 
birches  for  Christmas  decorations. 

Fig.  a. 

Very  rich  and  heavy  effect*  of  color  can  l>e  produced 
by  using  dry  colors  for  Imekgmunds  in  the  following 
manner.  On  the  face  of  the  pasteboard  on  which  you 
intend  to  work  the  evergreen  design  lav  a thin  coating 
of  hot  glue;  before  the  glue  dries  or  chills  dust  on  dry 
ultramarine  blue,  or  any  of  the  lakes,  or  chrome  greens. 
As  soon  as  the  glue  has  set,  blow  off  the  remaining  loose 
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color,  and  the  result  will  be  a field  of  rich  “dead”  color.  1 
To  make  the  effect  still  more  brilliant,  touch  up  the  blues  1 
and  lakes  with  slashings  of  (fold-leaf  (“  Dutch  metal”  will  ^ 
answer  every  purjHise).  fastening  the  gold-leaf  with  glue. 
Don't  plaster  it  down,  but  put  it  on  loose,  so  that  it  stands  , 
out  from  the  field  of  color. 

W.  HOLMAN  HUNT'S  “FINDING  OF  CHRIST  IN 
THE  TEMPLE." 

BY  TIIE  REV.  WILLIAM  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D. 

THE  double-page  picture  which  appears  in  this  week's 
Yoctjci  People  is  well  worthy  of  study,  alike  for  the 
school  to  which  it  belongs,  the  subject  which  it  seeks  to  por- 
tray, and  the  manner  in  which  that  subject  is  treated  by  the 
artist.  The  original  painting,  of  which  the  reproduction 
(save,  of  course,  in  the  matter  of  coloring)  is  an  admi- 
rable representation,  is  the  production  of  William  Holman 
Hunt.  Few  sermons  have  been  so  impressive  as  some 
of  this  artist's  pictures.  Everybody  knows  the  beautiful 
one  which  he  has  called  “The  Light  of  the  World,”  and 
no  person  of  any  intelligence  can  look  upon  that  without 
having  recalled  to  liis  mind  these  words,  “ Behold,  I stand 
at  the  door  and  knock.”  But  it  may  not  be  so  generally 
known  that  this  impression  is  thus  strongly  produced  upon 
the  spectator  because  it  was  first  very  deeply  made  on  the 
artist  himself.  A friend  of  ours  told  us  this  beautiful  story. 
The  original  painting  of  “The  Light  of  the  World”  is  in 
the  possession  of  an  English  gentleman,  at  whose  house 
one  known  to  both  of  us  had  been  a guest.  While  lie  was 
there  the  frame  had  been  taken  off  the  picture  for  pur- 
poses of  cleaning,  and  the  stranger  had  thus  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  it  very  closely.  He  found  on  the  can- 
vas, where  it  hud  been  coveretl  by  the  frame,  these  words, 
in  the  writing  of  the  artist:  “Aw  me  prtetermittas.  Dom- 
ine /” — “Nor  pass  me  by,  O Lord!”  Tims,  like  the  Fra 
Angelico.  Mr.  Hunt  seems  to  have  painted  that  work  upon 
his  knees;  and  it  is  a sermon  to  those  who  look  upon  it, 
because  it  was  first  a prayer  in  him  who  produced  it. 

Much  the  same,  we  are  confident,  may  be  suid  of  the  pic- 
ture which  is  now  before  us.  All  our  readers  must  know 
the  story.  When  the  “divine  boy”  was  about  twelve 
years  of  age  he  was  taken  by  Joseph  aud  Mary  to  the 
Passover  feast  at  Jerusalem.  They  went  up  with  a com- 
pany from  their  own  neigh horhood,  and  after  the  feast 
was  over  they  hail  started  to  return  in  the  name  way.  But 
Jesus  was  not  to  lie  found.  Still  supposing  that  he  was 
somewhere  in  their  company,  they  went  a day's  journey, 
and  “sought  him  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaint- 
ance.” Their  search,  however,  was  fruitless,  and  so,  “sor- 
rowing” and  anxious,  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where 
they  ultimately  found  him  in  the  Temple,  “ sitting  in  the 
midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them,  and  asking  them 
questions.”  They  were  amazed  at  the  sight  ; and  his 
mother,  relieved,  and  perhaps  also  a little  troubled,  said. 
“Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us?  behold,  thy 
father  and  1 have  sought  thee  sorrowing.”  To  which 
he  made  reply,  “How  is  it  that,  yc  sought  me?  wist  ye 
not  that.  I must  be  about  my  Father's  business  r”  These 
words  arc  remarkable  as  the  first  recorded  utterance  of 
conscious  Messiah ship  that  came  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord. 
They  indicate  that  now  his  human  intelligence  lias  come 
to  the  perception  of  his  divine  dignity  ami  mission  : and 
when  he  went  down  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  to  Joseph 
and  Mary,  it  was  with  the  distinct  assurance  withiu  him 
that  Joseph  was  not  his  father,  and  that  there!  was  ulti- 
mately a higher  business  before  him  than  the  work  of  the 
carpenter.  Still,  he  knew  that  only  through  the  lower 
could  he  reach  the  higher,  aud  therefore  he  went  down, 
contented  to  wait  until  the  day  of  his  manifestation  came. 

The  artist  has  seized  the  moment  when  Jesus  made  this 
striking  reply  to  his  mother,  and  everything  in  the  picture 
is  made  to  turn  on  that.  The  scene  is  the  interior  of  the 


Temple.  The  time  is  high  day,  for  workmen  are  busily 
engaged  at  a stone  on  the  outside,  and  a beggar  is  lolling 
at  the  gate  in  the  act  of  asking  alms.  The  Jewish  doctors 
are  seated.  First  in  the  line  is  an  aged  rabbi  with  flow- 
ing beard,  and  clasping  a roll  with  liis  right  hand.  Over 
his  eyes  a film  is  spread,  which  indicates  that  he  is  blind; 
and  so  his  neighbor,  almost  as  aged  as  himself,  is  explain- 
ing to  him  why  the  boy  has  ceased  to  ask  his  questions,  by 
telling  him  that,  liis  mother  has  come  to  claim  him.  Be- 
I side  him,  and  the  third  in  the  group,  is  a younger  man, 

| whose  face  is  full  of  eager  thoughtfulness,  and  whose 
| hands  hold  an  unfolded  roll,  to  which  it  appears  as  if  he 
bad  been  referring  because  of  something  which  had  just 
1 been  said. 

| The  other  faces  are  less  marked  with  seriousness,  and 
seem  to  be  indicative  rather  of  curiosity ; but  we  make 
j little  account  of  them  because  of  the  fascination  which 
, draws  our  eyes  to  the  principal  group.  The  face  of  Jo- 
seph, as  Alford  says,  is  “well-nigh  faultless.”  It  is  full 
j of  thankful  joy  over  the  discovery  of  the  boy ; and  though 
to  our  thinking  Joseph  was  an  older  man  than  he  is  here 
depicted,  yet  everything  about  him  is  natural  and  manly. 
The  Mary  is  hardly  so  successful.  The  narrative  does  not 
represent  her  as  speaking  softly  into  the  ear  of  her  son, 
but  rather  as  breaking  in  abruptly  on  the  assembly  with 
her  irrepressible  outcry,  “Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt 
with  us  ?”  and  there  might  well  have  been  less  of  the  soft 
jiersuasiveness  and  more  of  the  surprised  look  of  wliatoue- 
might  call  wounded  affection  in  her  face.  But  the  por- 
trayal of  the  boy  Christ  is  admirable.  We  have  never, 
j indeed,  seen  any  representation  of  the  face  of  Christ  that 
I has  thoroughly  satisfied  us,  and  we  do  not  expect  ever  to 
see  one.  But  this  one  is  most  excellent.  The  * 1 far-away” 

1 look  in  the  eyes,  and  the  expression  of  absorption  on  the 
, countenance,  betoken  that  liis  thoughts  are  intent  upon 
that  divine  “ business”  which  lie  came  to  earth  to  trans- 
! act.  Exquisite,  too,  as  so  thoroughly  human,  is  the  play- 
j ing  of  the  right  hand  with  the  strap  of  his  girdle  in  his 
( moment  of  abstraction.  In  the  far  future  the  great  busi- 
ness of  his  life  is  beckoning  him  on ; but  close  at  hand  his 
duty  to  his  mother  is  asserting  its  immediate  claim.  In 
liis  eager  response  to  the  first,  lie  cries,  “Wist  ye  not  that 
I must  be  about  my  Father's  business  ?”  and  his  thoughts 
are  after  that  meanwhile;  but  ere  long  the  demand  of  the 
present  will  prevail,  and  he  will  go  down  with  bis  parents, 
and  be  subject  to  them.  This  “ righteousness”  also  he  lias 
to  “fulfill,”  even  as  a part  of  that  “business.’’ 

Take  the  picture,  boys;  frame  it,  and  hang  it  where  you 
can  often  sec  it.  You  will  be  reminded  by  it  wholesome- 
ly of  one  who  was  once  as  really  a boy  as  you ; and  when 
the  future  seems  to  be  calling  you  on,  and  begging  you  to 
leap  at  once  into  its  work,  a look  at  the  Christ-face  will 
help  you  to  seek  the  glory  of  the  future  in  submission  to 
the  claims  of  the  duties  of  the  present,  and  will  say  to  you. 

| “ He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste.”  Through  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  a soil  to  his  mother  Jesus 
passed  to  the  business  of  saving  men  ; and  iti  the  same 
way,  through  faithful  diligence  where  you  are,  the  door 
will  open  for  you  into  the  future  which  seems  to  you  so  at- 
tractive. It  is  right  to  have  a business  before  you.  It  is 
right,  also,  for  you  to  feel  that  the  work  you  want  to  do  in 
the  world  is  “your  Father's  business.”  We  would  not 
have  you  fix  your  heart  on  anything  which  you  could  not 
so  describe.  But  whatever  that  may  be,  rely  upon  it  you 
will  never  reach  it  by  neglecting  present  duty.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  diligent  and  faithful  you  are  now  as 
boys  in  the  home  and  in  the  school,  the  more  surely  will 
the  door  into  eminence  open  for  you  as  men.  Let  the  pic- 
ture, therefore,  stimulate  you  to  holy  ambition,  and  j’ct 
encourage  you  to  wait  patiently  in  the  discharge  of  pres- 
ent duty  until  the  time  comes  for  your  elevation.  The 
way  to  come  at  your  true  business  in  life  is  to  do  well  the 
present  business  of  your  boyhood. 
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THE  CAPTAIN'S  BOY  ON  THE  PENNY  BOAT 

BY  B.  P.  UEDDALL 

IMAGINE  a side-wheel  steamboat  a hundred  and  fifty 
I or  two  hundred  feet  long,  her  hull  painted  black,  red, 
or  red  and  white,  with  only  one  deck,  entirely  open  from 
stem  to  stern;  a hot,  stuffy  cabin  below  the  water-line, 
her  engines,  of  the  cylinder  pattern,  entirely  below  the 
deck,  and  you  have  some  idea  of  a London  “penny  boat" 
—a  very  different  affair  from  our  jaunty  American  river 
craft. 

As  most  of  my  young  readers  are  aware,  the  river  Thames 
divides  the  great  city  of  London  into  nearly  equal  parts. 
For  nearly  twelve  miles  the  metropolis  stretches  along 
either  bank,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  river  forms  a 
convenient  highway  for  traffic — a .sort  of  marine  Broad- 
way, in  fact.  There  are  a number  of  bridges,  each  pos- 
sessing from  six  to  ten  arches,  and  through  these  the  swift 
tide  pours  with  tremendous  energy.  From  early  dawn 
to  dark  the  river’s  bosom  is  crowded  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  vessel.  Below  London  Bridge,  the  first  we  meet 
in  going  up  stream,  may  be  seen  the  murky  collier  moored 
close  to  the  neat  and  trim  East  Iudiaman,  the  heavy  Dutch 
galiot  scraping  sides  with  the  swift  mail-packet,  or  the 
fishing-boat  nodding  responsive  to  the  Custom-house  rev- 
enue-cutter. 

Above  and  between  the  bridges  the  scene  changes,  but 
is  none  the  less  animated.  Hew  comes  a heavy,  lumber- 
ing barge,  its  brown  sail  loosely  furled,  depending  for  its 
momentum  upon  the  tide,  and  guides]  by  a long  sweep. 
Barges,  lighters,  tugs,  fishing-smacks,  passenger  steam- 
boats, and  a variety  of  smaller  craft  so  crowd  the  river 
that  were  we  to  stand  on  Blackfriars  Bridge  a boat  of  some 
description  would  pass  under  the  arches  every  thirty  or 
forty  seconds. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  feature  is  the  passenger- 
boats.  These  are  ap|>arently  countless.  They  make  land- 
ings every  few  blocks,  now  on  one  side  the  river,  now  on 
the  other,  darting  here  and  there,  lip  and  down,  and  add- 
ing largely  to  the  bustle.  For  a penny,  the  equivalent  of 
two  cents  American  currency,  one  may  enjoy  a water  ride 
of  five  or  six  miles — say  from  London  Bridge  to  Lambeth 
Palace.  When  we  reflect  that  all  this  immense  t raffle  is 
crowded  between  the  banks  of  a stream  at  no  point  as 
wide  as  the  East  River  opposite  Fulton  Ferry,  New  York, 
and  impeded  by  bridges  at  that,  the  difficulties  of  naviga- 
tion will  bo  in  some  measure  understood;  and  I have  pur- 
posely dwelt  on  this  that  my  readers  may  fully  appreciate 
what  follows. 

Every  one  knows  how,  in  America,  the  steamboat  is 
controlled  by  a pilot  perched  high  above  the  passengers 
in  the  “ pilot-house” ; how  he  steers  the  boat,  and  at  the 
same  time  communicates  with  the  engineer  far  below  him 
by  means  of  bells — the  gong,  the  big  jingle,  the  little 
jingle,  and  so  on.  But  the  penny  boats  of  the  Thames 
an;  managed  far  differently.  The  wheelsman  is  at  the 
stern  in  the  old-fashioned  way;  but  on  a bridge  stretched 
amidships  between  the  two  paddle-boxes,  and  right  over  a 
skylight  opening  into  the  engine-room,  stands  the  cap- 
tain. Beneath  him.  sitting  or  standing  by  this  skylight, 
is  a boy  of  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who,  I observed,  from  time  to  time  called  out  some  utter- 
ly unintelligible  words,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
engine  was  slowed,  stopped,  backed,  or  started  ahead  us 
occasion  required.  It  took  me  a long  time  to  discover 
H'hat  the  boy  said,  from  the  peculiar  sing-song  way  in 
which  he  called  out,  but  it  took  me  much  longer  to  find 
out  why  he?  said  it. 

So  far  as  I could  see  he  had  not  as  much  interest  in  the 
boat  as  I had;  apparently  he  observed  the  constantly 
changing  panorama  of  river  scenery  not  an  interesting 
sight  on  board  escaped  him.  and  yet  as  we  neared  or  de- 
parted from  each  landing-stage  the  same  mysterious 


sounds,  only  varied  slightly,  issued  from  his  lips,  and  the 
!)Ottt  stopped  or  went  aheml  as  the  case  might  lie.  I ask- 
| ed  myself  if  this  wonderful  boy  might  not  be  the  captain, 
but  a glance  at  the  weather-beaten  figure  on  the  bridge 
showed  me  the  absurdity  of  the  idea.  So  1 watched  the 
latter  individual,  from  whom  I was  now  sure  the  boy  re- 
ceived his  orders.  But  how?  That  was  the  question. 
The  captain  and  his  boy  were  t<x>  far  apart  to  speak  intel- 
ligibly to  one  another  without  all  the  passengers  hearing 
them:  how,  then,  did  the  one  on  the  bridge  communicate 
his  wishes  to  the  other  at  the  skylight  if  not  by  speech  ? 

By  dint  of  long  watching  I became  aware  that  though 
apparently  the  eyes  of  the  lad  saw  everything  there  was 
to  be  seen,  in  reality  he  was  most  watchful  of  the  captain, 
hardly  ever  lifting  his  gaze  from  the  figure  above  him. 
and  at  last.  I discovered  that  by  a scarcely  perceptible  mo- 
tion of  his  hand,  merely  opening  and  closing  it,  or  with  a 
simple  backward  or  forward  motion  from  the  wrist  down, 
the  captqin  conveyed  his  orders  to  the  boy,  who  res|H>nd- 
ed  by  shouting  in  his  shrill  treble  through  the  skylight 
what . after  much  conjecture,  I discovered  to  be  “ Ease  Vr !” 
**  Stop  ’er !”  * 4 Turn  ’er  astarn !”  4 1 Let  ’er  go  ahead !” 

The  gesture  by  the  cuptain’s  hand  was  oftentimes  so 
faint  that  I failed  to  see  ii.  though  I was  on  the  look-out; 
much  less  could  I interpret  its  meaning,  yet  the  lad  nev- 
er once  failed  to  give  the  correct  order. 

Only  think  of  it!  The  safety  of  these  baits,  their 
crews,  and  thousands  of  passengers  absolutely  depends 
upon  these  youngsters,  who  in  wind  and  min.  sunshine 
or  storm,  are  compelled  to  lx-  at  their  poets  for  many 
hours  daily.  If  through  inattention  or  inadvertence  the 
wrong  command  should  be  given  to  the  engineer,  a terri- 
ble calamity  might  occur.  That  such  is  never  or  rarely 
the  case  speaks  volumes  for  the  fidelity  and  attention  to 
duty  of  these  boys,  who  have  very  little  opportunity  for 
training  or  education  of  any  sort. 

PACKAGE  NO.  107. 

BY  JAMES  B.  MARSHALL. 

THE  express  agent  in  San  Francisco  smiled  very  plea- 
santly when  the  package  was  brought  to  him  with  a 
directed  express  tag  properly  tied  on  it.  But  it  was  not 
so  strange  for  him  to  smile,  since  he  knew  all  about  that 
package,  and  had  foretold  the  exact  time  required  for  a 
package  to  reach  New  York.  But  the  clerk  who  (tasted 
a green  label  on  the  tag.  and  marked  on  one  end  in  blue 
ink  “No.  107,  Paid”  so  and  so  much,  why  should  he  be 
amused  i And  why  should  the  two  express-wagon  drivers 
who  were  in  the  office  at  the  time  declare  that  that  pack- 
age would  be  something  like  a surprise  f 

Then  an  errand-boy  come  into  the  office  to  express  a 
valise,  having  left  seven  other  boys  standing  on  the  near- 
est street  corner  before  a hand-organ  that  was  playing  the 
newest  airs,  which  those  seven  boys  were  learning  to 
whistle.  But  why  should  that  errand-boy,  who  was  usu- 
ally a very  quiet  boy,  immediately  run  to  the  office  street 
door,  and  call,  and  beckon,  and  wave  his  hat  furiously  for 
those  seven  boys  to  come  and  look  at  package  No.  107  ? 
Then  those  seven  boys,  in  spite  of  the  attraction  of  the 
hand-organ,  came  on  a run,  and  stood  eagerly  around  the 
express  office  door.  And  why  wouldn’t  those  boys  go 
away  until  that  package  was  taken  with  other  packages  to 
the  railroad  station  in  one  of  the  express  wagons  t And 
what,  also,  greatly  interested  five  other  passing  boys,  a Chi- 
nese laundry-man,  two  apple-women,  and  a policeman  1 
Well,  it  was  the  same  cause,  which  will  soon  appear, 
that  made  curious  and  smiling  the  express  people  of  Oma- 
ha. Chicago,  and  other  places  where  the  package  was  seen 
on  its  way  East  to  New  York. 

About  a month  previous  to  this,  Mr.  Benson  hud  written 
to  his  wife  from  California  that  owing  to  the  slow  settle* 
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ment  of  the  business  that  had  taken  him  there,  he  was  be- 
ginning to  fear  he  ami  Guy  would  not  l»  able  to  reach 
home  even  by  the  holidays.  “ But  Guy  says,”  wrote  Mr. 
Benson,  “that  if  we  only  had  mother  here  we  would  get 
along  splendidly.” 

A week  later  the  unwelcome  news  came  to  Mrs.  Benson 
in  New  York  explaining  that  Mr.  Benson's  business  would 
•further  detain  him  in  California  until  the  middle  of  March 
— three  months  to  come.  You  may  be  certain  that  Mrs. 
Henson  was  very  sorry  to  think  of  passing  Christmas  and 
New-Year's  with  three  thousand  miles  separating  her  from 
her  husliand  and  boy.  But  she  was  forced  to  smile  as  she 
read  Guy's  letter— mailed  with  his  father's — explaining 
how  they  might  dine  together  on  Christmas-day,  notwith- 
standing the  three  thousand  miles. 

*'  I have  found  out."  wrote  Guy  in  his  best  handwriting, 
"that  the  difference  in  time  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  is  about  three  hours  and  a quarter.  So  if  you 
sit  down  to  your  dinner  at  a quarter  past  four  o’clock,  your 
time,  and  we  sit  down  to  our  dinner  at  one  o'clock,  our 
time,  we  can  in  that  way  be  dining  together.  We  art*  go- 
ing to  have  for  dinner  exactly  what  we  had  at  home  on 
last  Christmas.  But  you  will  have  the  best,  time,  for 
grandfather  and  grandmother  will  be  with  you,  and  Un- 
cle Tom  and  Aunt  Mary,  and  Ben.  Tom,  Bertha.  Sadie, 
Uncle  Seth,  and  all  the  rest  of  them." 

A few  days  after  this  letter  was  sent  Mr.  Benson  mail- 
ed another  one,  in  which  lie  told  his  wife  that  Guy  had 
made  a discovery  on  the  previous  day.  and  they  were  go- 
ing to  send  her  a pleasant  surprise— in  fact,  a Christmas 
present.  “The  package  will  I**  sent  by  express,  directed 
to  your  address  in  New  York,"  wrote  Mr.  Benson,  "and 
we  have  so  timed  its  journey  East  that  it  will  reach  you 
some  time  on  the  day  before  Christina*. " 

This  was  package  No.  107. 

But  didn't  Mrs.  Benson  wonder  and  wonder  what  was 
coming  to  her  for  a surprise  present  i And  didn't  she  im- 
agine that  it  might  lx*  a nest  of  Chi  nest*  tables,  or  a pack- 
age of  tine  Russian  tea,  or  an  ivory  castle,  or  a bunch  of 
California  grapes  weighing  fifteen  orStwenty  pounds,  or 
five-and-twenty  other  possible  things  ? Then  Guy's  New 
York  cousins,  when  they  heard  of  that  expected  package, 
didn't  they  all  fall  to  guessing  < And  they  guessed  and 
guessed  until,  as  we  say  in  “ Hot  Butter  ami  Blue  Beans, 
please  come  to  Supper,"  they  were  “cold,"  “very  cold," 
and  “freezing." 

Cousin  Ben  finally  decided,  after  changing  his  mind  a 
dozen  times  a day,  that  the  package  would  prove  to  con- 
tain cither  the  skin  of  the  grizzly  bear  that  Guy,  before 
leaving  home,  htul  thought  he  might  find,  or  a big  piece 
of  gold  that  Guy  had  been  kindly  allowed  to  dig  out  of 
some  gold  mine, 

“Heigho!  this  is  the  day  the  package  is  to  come."  said 
Cousin  Bertha,  the  moment  she  awoke  on  that  morning. 
But  at  noon  time  Bertha,  Ben.  Jim,  Sadie,  and  even  little 
Tom,  knew  that  as  yet  the  packuge  had  not  arrived.  It 
had  not  arrived  as  late  as  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  first  three  just  mentioned,  together  with  some  of 
their  elders,  went  to  Guys  mother’s  to  supper.  There 
Bertha.  Ben,  and  Jim  took  turns  vainly  watching  at  the 
windows  for  the  express  wagon,  until  they  were  called  to 
supper. 

Jingle!  jingle!  jingle!  went  the  door-bell  during  the 
course  of  the  supper.  And  so  much  had  that  package 
been  talked  about  and  guessed  alxrnt  that  all  paused  in 
their  eating  and  drinking,  and  listened  in  expectation. 

“Please,  ma'am,"  said  Katie,  coming  from  answering 
the  ring,  “the  expressman  is  at  the  door.  He  says  he’s 
got  a most  valuable  package  for  you,  and  would  you 
please  come  and  receipt  for  it  ?" 

Mrs.  Benson  found  the  expressman  standing  by  the  lit- 
tle table  in  the  hallway  where  Katie  had  left  him,  though 
in  the  mean  time  he  had  gone  buck  to  his  wagon  aad 


1 brought  the  )»ackage  into  the  house.  “Please  sign  there," 
1 he  said,  pointing  to  his  receipt-book. 

“It  must  lie  a very  small  package."  thought  Mrs.  Ren- 
1 son.  not  seeing  any  package,  but  imagining  it  might  still 
i b©  in  the  expressman's  overcoat  pocket. 

“1  was  to  say,  Mrs.  Benson,"  said  the  man,  “that  you 
: must  Ik*  prepared  for  a very  great,  pleasant  surprise," 

"Oh!  I’m  prepared  to  be  surprised,"  answered  Mrs. 
Benson. 

“Then  please  turn  and  look  at  the  package  standing 
there  by  the  parlor  door.’’ 

“ Mother!" 

“Oh,  Guy!  my  dear  boy!"  joyfully  called  Mrs.  Benson, 
as  Guy,  with  an  express  tag  tied  around  his  arm,  rushed 
into  her  arms,  and  clasped  her  around  the  neck. 

“It's  Guy  himself," said  Bertha, gleefully. 

“Hurrah!  it's  Guy!"  called  Ben  and  Jiin;  and  they  all 
| instantly  left  the  supper  table  and  hurried  to  greet  him. 

But  the  adventures  of  package  No.  107  could  not  be 
1 quickly  told.  Of  how  it  was  discovered  that  it  might  be 
sent,  how  it  had  been  directed  like  a bundle  of  goods,  how 
it  had  been  receipted  for  over  and  over  again,  how  it  had 
I travelled  all  the  way  in  the  Pullman  cars,  how  it  was  giv- 
en as  much  care  and  attention  as  if  it  had  been  a huge 
nuggef^of  gold,  and  very,  very  many  more  hows  and 

I why-  ■ 

MILDRED’S  BARGAIN. 

£X  Stern  for  CSfrls. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  LILLIE. 


Chapter  I. 

“ O IX  o’clock!  Thank  fortune!"  exclaimed  one  of  a 
i O group  of  girls  in  Mr.  Hardman's  store. 

, Mildred  Lee  glanced  up  with  a sigh  of  relief,  moving 
! with  quicker  fingers  at  the  thought  of  being  so  near  the 
end  of  her  day’s  work.  She  was  a pale  pretty  girl  about 
sixteen,  with  soft  brown  hair,  dark  eye*,  and  a something 
, more  refined  in  her  air  and  manner  than  her  associates. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  in  her  dress  there  wen  none  of  the 
tlimsy  attempts  at  finery  which  the  other  girls  affected 
so  strongly,  or  perhaps  it  was  only  her  quiet,  lady  like 
self-possession  which  had  in  it  nothing  of  vulgar  reticence 
i or  pride;  but,  in  any  case,  there  was  a touch  of  something 
superior  to  all  lowering  influences,  and  the  most  flippant 
sales- woman  in  "Hardman**"  lowered  her  tone  of  coarse 
good-humor,  stopped  short  in  any  gay  recital,  when  Mil- 
dred's pretty  face  and  quiet  little  figure  came  in  view. 

I “Six  o’clock,"  said  Jenny  Martin,  a tall,  “striking- 
looking"  young  person,  who  was  helping  Milly  to  put 
1 away  some  ribbons.  “Oh  dear,  now  we'll  be  kept! 
There  comes  that  lady  from  Lane  Street.  She’ll  stay 
i half  an  hour." 

“Young  ladies,  what  are  you  about?"  exclaimed  the 
| voice  of  Mr.  Hardman's  son  and  heir,  a short,  stout  young 
man,  very  much  overdressed,  and  who  bustled  up  to  the 
counter,  dispersing  the  little  group  with  various  half- 
audible  exclamations.  Then  he  turned,  bowing  and  smil- 
ing, to  the  late  customer. 

She  was  a plain,  elderly  woman,  dressed  in  a quaint 
fashion,  but  bearing  unmistakable  signs  of  good -breeding: 
evidently  what  even  Mr.  Tom  Hardman  would  recognize 
as  a " real  lady."  Mis*  Jcnner,  of  Milltown,  was  regard- 
ed by  the  store-keeper*  in  her  vicinity  as  a valuable  cus- 
tomer. She  was  known  to  be  very  rich,  although  eccen- 
tric, ami  her  great  red  brick  house,  a little  buck  from  the 
street,  with  its  box-walked  garden  and  tall  old  trees,  was 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  respectable  in  the  county. 
Miss  Jenner  had  been  two  years  abroad,  ami  this  was  one 
of  her  first  visits  to  any  Milltown  store.  She  received 
Mr.  Tom's  servile  courtesies  with  rather  an  indifferent 
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manner,  glancing  around  the  big,  showy  store,  scanning 
the  faces  of  the  tired  young  attendants,  as  she  said,  “Is 
not  Mildred  Lee  one  of  your  sales -women  ?” 

“Miss  Lee!" called  out  Mr,  Toni. 

Mildred  moved  forward  quickly,  looking  at  the  new 
customer  with  an  air  of  polite  attention,  but  none  of  her 
employer's  obsequiousness. 

Miss  Jenner  met  the  young  girl’s  glance  with  a swift 
critical  stare. 

“ Here,”  she  said,  rather  shortly,  “ I want  some  gloves, 
and  I’d  prefer  your  serving  me.” 

Miss  Jenner s wishes  could  not  be  slighted,  and  so  Mr.  1 
Hardman  hovered  about  deferentially,  rather  ultering  his  ] 
tone  of  insolent  command  when  he  spoke  to  the  young 
sales -women,  and  finally  dispersing  them  while  he  walk- 
ed up  and  down  the  cloak  and  mantle  department,  out  of 
Miss  Jenner’s  hearing,  yet  sufficiently  within  sight  to  be 
recalled  by  a look  from  his  wealthy  patroness. 

As  soon  as  she  found  herself  alone  with  the  shop-girl, 
Miss  Jenner  suid,  with  a searching  glance  at  the  young 
face  bending  over  the  glove-box : 

“So  you  are  Mildred ! Child,  it  seems  strange  enough 
to  see  your  father's  daughter  here.  How  did  it  happen  ?” 

“Oh!”  Mildred  exclaimed.  She  drew  a quick  breath, 
while  the  color  flashed  into  her  cheeks.  “Did  yo®  know 
papa  ?” 

“ Yes.”  Miss  Jenner  spoke  rather  shortly. 

“Well,”  said  Mildred,  “you  see,  after  his  death — we 
had  almost  nothing.  Manana  is  giving  music  lessons, 
and  I came  here,  just  because  it  was  all  I could  get  to 
do.  Bertie  is  at  school,”  the  girl  added,  a little  proudly. 

“But  your  mother  does  not  live  in  Milltown  ?”  the  lady 
inquired,  with  a frown  of  perplexity. 

“Not  quite  in  the  town.”  said 


Miss  Jenner  answered  nothing  for  a few  moments. 
She  tapp<d  the  counter  with  her  fingers,  pushed  the  point 
of  her  parasol  into  the  ground,  and  coughed  significant- 
ly one  or  twice  before  she  spoke. 

“Well,  Mildred,”  she  said,  finally,  “I  suppose  you 
know  the  way  to  my  house  ? I should  like  you  to  come 
to  tea  with  me  next  Tuesday.  I am  expecting  some 
young  friends.” 

Mildred  Lee  could  scarcely  answer  for  a few  moments. 
How  often  she  had  passed  and  repamed  the  fine  old  house 
in  Lane  Street,  wondering  what  grandeur  and  comfort 
must  repose  between  its  walls,  but  never  had  she  dreamed 
of  receiving  an  invitation  from  its  owner. 

“Well,”  exclaimed  Miss  Jenner,  drawing  out  her  well- 
filled  purse,  “don’t  you  mean  to  comet” 

Mildred  smiled,  and  drew  a quick  breath. 

“Oh  yes.  thank  you.  Miss  Jenner,  very  much,”  she 
contrived  to  say;  and  almost  before  she  could  revolve  the 
question  further  in  her  mind  Miss  Jenner  was  gone,  and 
she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Tom.  Now  this 
young  man  was  Mildred's  special  aversion.  Not  that  ho 
was  as  overbearing  with  her  as  with  the  other  girls,  but 
that  he  seemed  to  have  singled  her  out  for  attentions  that 
Mildred  found  odious. 

“It's  rather  late,  Miss  Lee, “he  said,  with  his  insolent 
smile;  “so  I may  as  well  walk  home  with  you.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Hardman,"  answered  Milly — she 
never  called  him  “Mr.  Tom,” as  did  the  other  girls — “I 
can  manage  very  nicely  by  myself.  I always  walk  fast, 
and  1 have  always  a great  deal  to  think  about.” 

“Then  walk  fast,  and  let  me  think  with  you,”  he  said, 
with  a laugh. 

Mildred  dared  not  offend  him,  and  so  she  forced  herself 
to  accept  his  escort,  although  it  was  evident  even  to  the 


Mildred.  “We  have  a little  cot- 
tage on  the  Dorsettown  road. 
Papa  seemed  to  think,  before  he 
died,  that  he  would  like  us  to  come 
to  live  here.” 


self-confident  young  man  she  disliked  it.  They  threaded 
the  busy  streets  of  Milltown,  “Mr.  Tom"  raising  his  hat 
jauntily  to  passing  acquaintances,  Mildred  keeping  her 
eyes  fustened  on  the  ground,  only  anxious  to  reach  the 
little  white  cottage  where  her  mother  and  brothers  and 
sisters  were  waiting  tea  for  her  return. 

“There,  Mr.  Hardman.  " she  said,  trying  to  look  good- 
humored.  as  he  held  open  the  gate;  “ I won't  ask  you  to 
come  in,  because — ’’ 

“Oh,  1 know.”  exclaimed  Tom.  with  an  easy  laugh. 
“Because  you  think  the  guv’nor  would  not  like  me  to  bo 
visiting  any  of  the  girls.  Never  you  mind;  he  won’t 
know.” 

— , “That  has  nothing  to 

« do  with  it,  sir,”  answered 

Mildred,  speaking  with 
forced  composure,  though 
t her  face  Hushed  scarlet. 

| “ It  was  because  I knew 

/ V my  mother  prefers  I shall 

■Kp  * \ , | not  receive  visits  from 

BL/.  I - ■ — - people  whom  she  does  not 

FWt*  \ p-  know ; but  if  it  l#  true  that 

your  father  objects  to  your 
ISK  , c—  visiting  any  of  his  cm- 

ployees,  that  is  an  addi- 
^ tional  reason  for  your  nev- 

F — J L - er  fore i ng  attentions  upon 

[fjk'W  * ' / me  again.” 

' t'n  And  with  a very  stately 

bow  Mildred  moved  past 
liim,  entering  the  little 
house,  while  “Mr.  Tom,” 
/ indulging  in  a prolonged 

low  whistle,  turned  on 
liis  heel,  with  something 
not  very  agreeable  in  his 
expression. 


TIIE  LATE  CUSTOMER.— Ditxw*  ut  Jwii  Ccitu  8ui:ru**u 
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WINGY  WING  F00. 


BY  C.  A.  a w. 


Poor  Wingy  Wing  Poo  is  a bright  little  fellow. 

With  complexion,  iudce<l,  most  decidedly  yellow, 

And  long  nlmoiid  eyes  that  take  everything  in ; 

But  the  wny  lie  is  treated  is  really  a sin. 

For  naughty  Miss  Polly  'trill  turn  up  her  nose 
At  his  quaint  tdiaven  head  and  his  queer  little  clothes. 
And  bestow  all  her  love  nud  affectionate  care 
On  rosy -cheeked  Mabel,  with  bright  golden  hair. 

In  vain  do  I argue,  in  vain  do  I cry, 

“Be  kinder,  my  darling,  I l>eg  of  you,  try.” 

But  Polly  shakes  harder  her  wise  little  head, 

And  kisses  her  golden-haired  dolly  instead. 

“ Kcineinber  lie's  far  from  his  kindred  and  home ; 

'Mid  strauge  little  children  he’s  destined  to  roatu, 

And  how  sad  is  his  fute,  as  no  kind  little  mother 
Will  take  him  right  in,  and  make  hiiu  a brother 

“To  the  fair  baby  dollies  that  sit  on  her  knee! 

Just  think,  my  own  Polly,  how  hard  it  must  he. 

So  give  him  a hug  and  a motherly  kiss. 

Tin  one  your  own  babies,  I'm  sure,  never 'll  miss.” 

She  stooped  quickly  down,  and  raised  from  the  floor 
The  jwior  little  stranger,  discarded  before. 

And  said,  with  a tear  in  her  bright  lit t In  eye, 

“ I'm  sure  I shall  love  him,  mamma,  hy-and-hy,” 
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I reeclviri  a pa  Inscription  to  Torso  Pwvst.a  for  a 
prewar,  unit  I like  tlit*  paper  Iwlttr  than  any  I ever 
nad  Indore.  I like  the  Posi-oBlc*  Hu*  and  the  pn*.  i 
ales  t**4MfHiiNy,  and  the  story  ol  Paul  Grayson  I like 
wry  much. 

1*  nut  collecting  game*  nod  amusement*,  anti  I 
would  be  thankful  to  any  render*  of  Yovno  P***ri.*t 
who  send  me  any  nice  charades  or  game*.  Jn  return 
I wilt  mimI  some  of  my  own  collection,  with  fall  di- 
rection* lor  playing  each  one. 

Jtmn  O'Coisnoa, 

W7  Ontario  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Now  that  the  season  of  long  evenings  has 
come  again,  pretty  household  games  are  a ne-  | 
ecsaary  recreation  fur  our  young  frietuhu  There 
have  been  directions  in  the  column*  of  Yot-jto  i 
PboW-js  for  some  entertaining  winter  evening 
ttumsctuciii*,  ami  more  are  in  preparation. 
Description*  of  games  aw  generally  too  lung 
for  the  Post-office  Box,  but  if  we  receive  any 
that  are  abort  enough,  we  will  print  them,  un- 
less they  ure  of  games  already  well  known,  or 
involve  the  pitching  of  knives  or  other  danger- 
ous actions. 

There  ia  a great  deal  of  play-time  by  day- 
light, too,  and  it  would  be  interesting  if  boys  in 
Cana  du,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pad  he  coasts,  in 
tho  West  and  in  the  South,  would  now  and 
then  describe  their  out-of-door  sports  during 
the  winter.  There  will  be  skating, and  coast- 
ing, and  sleigh-riding  for  some;  orange-picking, 
rowing,  and  picnicking  for  other*.  There  is  one 
Amusement  our  boy*  and  girls  will  all  enjoy  to- 
gether, and  that  la  reading  You  NO  Pkopik  ; and 
iff  in  the  Post-office  Box  they  learn  what  are  the 
pastimes  of  children  in  all  section*  of  the  coun- 
try, even  those  little  people  who  live  in  solitary 
places  where  they  have  no  playmates,  and  see 
nothing  all  winter  but  ice-bound  rivers  and 
snow-covered  plains,  will  feel  less  lonely,  and 
have  imaginary  companionship  during  play- 
time. 


CixiMin,  Ohio. 

8*ring  a letter  front  Violet  8.  in  Hi*  Poat-oftlca 
Box  about  a society,  1 thought  I would  write  aliout 
• club  we  boy*  have  here. 

The  claH,  which  le  called  the  O.  G.,  Is  strictly  a 
military  organization,  conriaiing  of  nine  members, 
each  Having  a gun.  We  drill  every  Saturday,  Any 
mrmlier  who  speaks  during  the  drill  Is  confined  to 
the  *' guartl-hooae"  for  live  minutes  for  each  oftenre. 

We  have  also  a library  At  nearly  a huiidmd  books, 
which  is  a source  ot  great  pleasure  to  us.  Every 
month  wo  have  an  election  lor  librarian  and  soerv- 
tary. 

Whenever  an  event  of  Importune*  occurs  con  corn - 
in?  the  club  we  have  a meeting  to  settle  the  matter. 
We  are  uow  preparing  • play  fur  the  Christinas 
holidays.  Debt  C. 

buorms,  (JniiiOi  Cmut. 

Keha  IL  wished  to  know  if  any  correspondent  had 
seen  peach-trees  blooming  In  September.  1 never 
saw  peach-trees  in  Mosmnn  at  tlint  reason,  hut  we 
once  hud  two  pear- tret*  that  lilorenmed  in  October. 

1 take  great  pleasure  In  reading  Yoexo  Psori.a.  I 
aau  eleven  years  old.  Jouik  b.  G. 

lituntso  IliKirrs.  Visoivia. 

J wa»  very  much  interested  In  the  account  of  sumac 
gathering  in  YotrNo  Pttnn.B  No  61,  and  I thought  you 
would  like  to  know  how  it  Is  done  here  III  I’rluce Ed- 
ward Comity. 

The  work  of  gathering  begins  In  .Tunc,  nnd  lasts 
unit!  some  linn*  tu  August.  It  Is  gathered  here  be- 
fore It  turns  red,  and  the  brrrii*  un*.  not  gathered  at 
nil.  If  the  tie  me*  arc  mixed  with  the  leaves  sim! 
twigs,  it  l«  worthless,  and  it  Is  worth  very  little  any- 
way, as  the  price  is  only  Bfty  or  seventy-five  cents  a 
hundred  pound*.  There  are  two  kinds  of  sumac,  the 
Male  ultd  teimiie;  the  former  is  what  the  me  reliant* 
wont,  but  the  negroes often  try  to  cheat,  for  it  Is  very 
hard  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds 
when  the  «nn>nc  is  dry.  They  do  not  dnr  It  (u  a 
lioure,  but  lu.v  it  on  tin-  ground  In  the  sun  for  at  tout 
two  day*,  and  thru  lenve  it  )u  the  shade  of  the  trees 
(or  about  a week  longer.  IIakby  J. 

H*l  LK  Vsssiw,  PcvSSVLrtSU, 

I live  among  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
get  out  great  quantities  of  coni  and  sand.  Wu  have 
glass  factories  in  our  town,  and  It  Is  so  nice  to  Mr 


Ibom  make  glwu!  Wo  have  * boat-yard  here,  loo, 
nod  when  I be  boat*  «re  lutiitcliesl  we  can  get  on 
them,  ll  la  a big  slide  when  the  boat  goes  Into  tin; 
river. 

1 urn  nine  years  old.  and  send  greeting  toIIxaeKa's 
Yuwn  P aoict. a.  I tuck  H under  my  pillow  every 
night.  Mauil  M. 

hminiMin*,  ri*nuiou, 

Have  any  of  the  readers  uf  Yotrso  I'rurtr  ever 
mmui  the  dove-plant,  sometimes  called  the  Bspiritu 
Santo,  or  Holy  Ghost  flower t I saw  one  In  a con- 
servatory here.  It  is  hril-elmpod  and  pure  white, 
and  the  jietal*  fonn  a jpcrtect  dove.  Pan.  r>x  M. 

You  will  find  a description  and  a picture  of 
this  wonderful  flower,  which  is  a native  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Pniiatna,  in  Harter's  Moxtult  Mag 
AZIXB  for  November,  1879,  page  883. 


Sirewr  finis,  Saw  Jon, 

Here  Is  onr  recipe  for  johnny-cakc,  which  may  It* 
useful  to  Mary  U.,  or  tn  some  other  little  girl;  One 
tea-cupful  of  sweet  milk  ; one  tea-cupful  of  butter- 
milk; one  tal>le-«(wXMtful  of  melted  butter;  one  1«w- 
spoonfsl  of  salt ; one  tea-spoonful  of  sort* ; enough 
Indian  tm*al  to  make  It  stiff  enough  to  roll  out  into 
a sheet  half  on  Inch  thick.  Hpread  it  rm  a buttered 
tin,  and  hake  forty  minntd*.  As  soon  os  it  begin*  to 
brown,  haste  It  with  melted  batter,  repeating  like  op- 
eration four  or  five  times,  until  it  1s  brown  and  crisp. 
D»  not  cut  tho  sheet,  but  lircak  It,  and  oat  It  for 
luucbvon  ur  tea.  Fl<ji«j»ck  & 


liMtLTV,  SlW  VOS*. 

Tlcre  la  my  mnthrrM  recipe  for  jobnny-enko  for 
Mary  G.  One  cup  ot  white  sugar,  three  eggs,  hull  a 
cun  of  butter.  Bent  llteae  together  untJTtbey  are 
light  and  creamy.  Then  add  one  ettp  of  wheat  flnnr, 
threw  cun*  of  Indian  meal  (yellow  is  Isjat),  three  tea. 
spoonfuls  of  Koyiti  baking  powder,  one  lea-spoonful 
of  suit.  sweet  milk  enough  to  make  a cake  hatter. 
Beat  until  very  light,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven  about 
thirty  minutes,  we  like  it  best  baked  in  little  patty- 
pans, but  you  can  bake  It  In  u lari'!:  shout  just  a*  well. 

Ethel  W. 

Recipe#  similar  to  tho  altuve  have  been  sent 
by  Louise  H.  A.,  Inna  C.  Terry,  Lena  Fox,  June 
L.  Wilson,  A'lu  Philips,  Alexin*  N.,  ntul  other 
little  housewives ; ami  all  unite  in  the  wish  that 
Mary  G.  may  win  the  prtxe  offered  by  her  papa. 

|)>«*r,  Cbssvrvwcv. 

I would  like  to  tell  yon  bow  I get  Yorso  Pant-ta. 
We  have  a very  nice  teacher  at  tho  school  where  I at- 
u-ihI.  und  every  week  each  scholar  who  Is  perfect  In 
deportment  guts  a copy  of  Yocxu  I’nonx  All  the 
scholars  like  the  paper  very  much,  and  they  all  try 
to  be  good.  I have  had  a copy  every  stock  since  the 
teacher  began  to  give  Uiuiu,  and  so  have  several  other 
scholars.  Kctii  M.  G. 


flnwi  L»i,  Mirmma. 

I am  right  year*  old.  I live  iu  Nurlberu  Michigan, 
between  the  tvro  large  lakes. 

1 have  a pet  lawn.  1 call  It  Beauty.  It  followed 
mu  to  church  lost  Sunday  night ; and  although  It  be- 
haved with  perfect  decorum,  It  attracted  so  mach at- 
tention that  pa;  a had  to  put  It  out.  I have  every 
number  of  Yousu  I’sori.K.  Lor  is  S.  G. 

I belong  to  the  Boys'  Exploring  Association,  and 
last  summer  wu  discovered  the  finest  cave  In  the 
Kocky  Mountains.  It  was  tilled  with  beautiful  eia- 
lartilm  and  stalagmite*.  I have  Some  of  Hip  rioltw-  , 
rite*  in  my  collection.  The  only  living  things  w«  I 
saw  tn  the  cave  were  a )*at  anil  two  old  mountain 
rots,  one  ot  which  Inul  young  ones. 

A few  days  ago  I visited  a coal  mine  aliout  six 
mUe*  from  Colorado Spring*.  Th*eo«l  there  Is  soft, 
and  Ilea  In  a narrow  vein.  Above  and  below  thecual 
arc  reins  or  strata  of  sandstone,  which  is  well  cov- 
ered with  Impressions  nl  leaves,  large  and  small.  As 
1 entered  the  utitie  I looked  up,  and  right  over  my 
bead  there  was  a perfect  linpnwsion  n(  a palm-Wt. 
just  like  a palm-loaf  tan.  I tried  to  take  It  full  whole, 
but  It  would  break  in  pieces.  There  were  aioo  many 
Impnrwslons  !»f  small  leaves,  and  I found  pk*cos  of  the 
tree  itself.  I brought  n prut  many  of  these  impres-  i 
kiona  I tome  with  sue.  They  must  be  ruaoy  HkhmikI 
year* old,  like  the  fossil  shells,  harnlites,  and  ammon- 
ites which  I have  in  my  collection.  I would  kike  to 
exchange  some  of  tho  leaf  Impnwtons  with  the  read- 
ers «rf  Ymtaii  1'bopi.k.  I would  like  for  them  Flori- 
da beano,  sea -shells,  or  moss,  or  minerals  from  trali- 
forills  or  New  M**xlco.  I have  also  some  new  speci- 
men of  diflereut  mioerals  which  I would  exchange 
for  Others.  IImiiikxt  Tv  I'iuik, 

P.  0.  Box  90A,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

The  Bovs'  Exploring  Association  alluded  to 
in  the  above  letter  is  a society  larpely  composed 
of  the  memben*  of  a 8unday-iehool  in  Colorado  1 
Spring*.  Any  boy  in  the  school  may  lieoomu 
a member  on  the  payment  of  a trilling  sum, 
and  any  other  boy  whose  name  is  propped  by 
a member  is  admitted  by  vote.  The  object  of 
tho  societv  is  to  study  the  geology  and  natural 
history  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  at  ecr- 
tnin  seasons  to  make  exploring  expeditions,  nn- 


l der  tlte  leadership  of  the  clergyman  of  the 

■ churtth.  The  mem  her*  pledge  themselves  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  tobacco  and  intoxica- 
ting drinks,  to  use  no  vulgar  or  profane  lan- 
guage, and  to  carry  no  fire-arms  while  on  ex- 

i ploring  trips. 

During  the  post  summer  some  Important  dis- 
coveries have  beeu  made,  and  the  boy*,  while 
deriving  much  pleasure  from  tlicae  cainping- 
out  excursions,  have  also  gained  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally. 

We  would  be  glad  to  receive  reports  of  the 
future  actions  of  this  society,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  of  interest  to  our  young  readera, 
nnd  will  perhaps  incite  other  boys  to  follow  the 

■ example  of  these  young  naturalist*  by  forming 
societies  to  study  the  botanical,  geological,  and 

! other  natural  characteristics  of  the  region  in 
j which  they  live.  All  places  may  not  contain 
so  much  that  Is  new  and  wonderful  as  Colora- 
do, but  everywhere  nature  has  a great  deal  to 
j teach,  if  Iwy*  and  girls  will  ouly  open  their  eves 
and  hearts  to  learn. 


I have  a few  patten**  of  lace,  and  would  be  very 
glad  to  exchange  with  Alice  Little,  or  any  other 
■ correspondent  of  Yoewo  Proei.it 

Avma  L Bkl-ok, 

Rimereburx,  Clarion  Cuunty,  rcnnsylvania. 

I am  a little  boy  tea  year*  old.  1 live  In  Attlebor- 
ough, where  so  tuucb  jewelry  is  mnde.  I take  Vw!»u 
PRort.a,  and  I think  It  la  the  beat  of  all  the  papers  fur 
j boys  tiisd  girls. 

1 f would  like  tu  exclumgr  poring*  stamps  with  any 
1 correspondent  .James  Attiura  Hakvio, 

AtUcburough,  Maaaacboaetta. 

I live  In  the  Paper  City,  where  they  make  aeventy- 
flve  tons  ot  paper  In  a day.  I think  some  of  tire 
renders  of  Torso  PaorLe  would  like  to  gu  tlinmgli 
the  mills  with  me. 

I would  like  to  exchange  postsjte  stamps  with  any 
one.  I am  clcvco  vents  old. 

Wn.ufc  If.  P.  SavMnns, 

I*.  O.  Box  SID,  Holyoke,  M«**n<  h use  Its. 

I am  seven  venrs  old.  I am  a snbMcrilrer  1o  Yoena 
Paori.K,  and  1 love  to  have  my  momma  read  the  leU 
ten  from  the  dear  little  children  In  lire  Post-office 
But.  I go  to  sciiotil,  but  have  to  stay  home  on  rainy 
days,  I have  neither  brothers  >n»r  sister*  1 am  a 
New  Mexican  boy  by  birth,  and  travelled  over  tliree 
I thousand  miles  with  my  dear  papa  and  momma, 
mostly  In  stago-coaclim,  when  I was  l.we  than  a year 
old. 

| 1 have  a large  numlrer  of  Mexican  gurnets,  gathered 

by  Indians  upon  th*  plait**  and  in  lb*  mouniabta 
and  caftons,  that  I will  gladly  exchange  for  choice 
eoa-skvlia.  Claude  D.  Millab, 

Walnut  Hilts,  neat  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1 have  begun  to  collect  stamps,  and  I wish  to  pro- 
cure os  many  rare  one*  as  1 can.  I have  two  tiny 
shells  which  were  picked  up  on  the  coast  of  tli*  Mou- 
iternttieait  He*  by  a lady  miasionary,  and  sent  to 
America.  I read  letter*  from  many  »lrell  cutlectora 
In  the  Post-office  Box.  1 will  send  one  of  these 
shells  tu  any  Ixiy  or  girl  who  will  rend  me  a reason- 
able number  of  foreign  stamp*  tu  retnrn. 

Km*  K.  Pbicx,  Belle  font  aloe,  Ohio. 

I would  like  to  exchange  rare  specimens,  coin* 
ai*d  stamji*,  with  any  readers  ot  Ywnu  Pmei.a.  I 
would  also  exchange  att  arsow  made  by  a great  Indi- 
an chief  uear  here  for  something  of  imnal  vulne. 
ItouniT  C.  P.  O.  ltox  HO. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 

I like  Torso  Propi.r  very  much.  I have  taken  It 
ever  since  It  waa  published,  and  have  learned  a great 
deal  from  IL 

In  excluutgo  for  *>>a-«bell*,  rea-weod,  or  curiualUea 
or  relic*  or  any  kind,  I will  send  a piece  of  the  mar- 
ble of  which  they  are  now  building  the  Washington 
Monument,  or  a piece  of  the  granite  of  which  the 
new  State,  War.  and  Navy  department*  are  being 
built,  or  both  if  drelrud.  I would  like  to  ox  change 
with  some  onr  on  the  Florida  and  California  coast. 

1 am  eight  years  old. 

T.  Button  Hm**ova, 

US8  T Street,  N.  W.,  VY  ashing  ton,  Dl  C. 

I will  exchange  stamps  from  Egypt,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Western  Australia.  Tasumnia,  Culva.  Barlia- 
dnes,  Mexico,  and  other  foreign cmmtric*,  for  others 
troiw  New  llrunswirk,  8t.  Lucia,  Ecumlor,  1-aguo, 
and  Dominica.  1 will  also  exchange  bin!*'  egga. 

W ii.i.ix  Ford,  Aaatin,  Texas. 

, Exchanges  arc  also  offered  by  the  following 
1 correspondents ; 

Postmarks  for  specimen*  of  red  shale  rock. 

8am  Rtaifcx,  Ji  n.. 

Groeeheck,  Limestone  County,  Texas. 
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Stamp*  and  ;Hndinark*  for  curiosities,  coine,  In* 
dlan  relic*,  or  mwiU.  A.  II.  Hr*  ah, 

157  Madison  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Shells  for  other  cnrloeitle*.  J.  Batxru. 

Avenue  U,  betWM  18th  and  19lh  Streets, 
Galveston,  Texas. 


Fossil  shell*  for  Indian  relic*. 

Sarah  II.  Wilmon, 

Clcrmout,  Columbia  County,  New  York. 


Foreign  portage  "tamp*  with  correspondents  re- 
(■Siiiiiii  iii  Nova  Scotia.  Newfoundland,  or  Prince  Ed- 
ward island.  B.  Huk.vio, 

7C3  Fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 


Postage  stamp*.  Warriw  8.  Bank*. 

307  East  Eighty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 


Soil  of  Tcxua  for  that  of  IBT  other  State. 

Jon.  L.  Pastor, 

Taylor,  WIlHsnuson  County,  Texas. 


Twenty  nHrtla*  of  portraarit*  for  live  varieties  of 
stato )M  troio  New  Brunswick,  New luuinlluml, Nova 
Scotia,  or  Priuco  Ed  won!  Island. 

A-  fin  mi  am, 

101  8omemet  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


Postage  * tain  pa.  C*.  M.  11  rvnTurrr, 

ItM  South  Fourteenth  Street,  SL  Lou  la,  Mimwuri. 


Bints'  egg",  foreign  iioetage  stamps,  and  post- 
marks for  egg*.  IIauut  II.  Smith, 

833  Logan  Slrwt,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Foreign  postage  stamp*  for  postmark*. 

Jam**  Lro> aum. 

83  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Prvsticd  autumn  leaven  for  foreign  pontage  stamp*. 
Diaikl  11.  lDw.tas, 
Moorctown,  Butte  Couuly,  California. 

llare  slumps  of  all  kind*. 

Mimais  Stmimiacu, 

139  East  Sixty-ninth  Stnt-t,  New  York  City. 

Michigan  pn*tnnirks  and  curfoeitlcs  for  pontage 
•tamp*  uud  minerals.  Teddy  Smith, 

A41  Casa  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Pontage  stamp*.  Breoir.  C.  Sunil, 

Mapleton,  Cass  County,  Dakota  Territory. 

Postage  stamp*  from  Japan.  Egypt.  Hungary,  and 
other  countries  for  stamp*  from  China  iuid  South 
America.  Clabrkok  Howk  BaEvok, 

IMS  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Postage  stamp*  for  postmarks,  *tamp*,  Indian  rel- 
ics, and  other  rnrtoslUee.  II.  Bktrb, 

57<J  Market  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Postmark*.  A*n*  If.  Wiumm, 

Care  of  Harold  Wilson,  Esq,,  Clermont, 
Columbia  County,  New  York. 

Postmark*  for  mineral*  or  puetmark*. 

Wn. t.i am  H.  Mason, 

393  Sixth  Avenue  (near  Ten  III  Street), 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Postage  stamp*.  Br*  8.  Daskow, 

CM  North  Illinois  Street,  Indiaiiupnll*,  Indiana. 

Soil  nf  Marylnmt  anil  Virginia  for  noil  of  the  North- 
ern uud  Western  Stales. 

D.  Fi.m'ttr.a, 

Pltilopolia,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 

Five  varieties  of  shark*1  twlb  for  Indian  arrow- 
head*.  F.  II.  Waters, 

PbihipoU*,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 

Stamp*,  postmark*,  and  birds*  rggi*. 

lluWAUtl  H Miwrs, 

Cheltenham  Academy, 

Sboonakortowo,  Pennsylvania. 

Pnstuiarka  and  curiosities. 

O.  N.  WlUMAN, 

Balrdrtown,  Oglethorpe  County,  Georgia. 

Stamps,  minerals,  and  egg*  of  the  cmw.  flicker, 
spi>t  tr-d  tattler,  and  kingfisher,  for  eggs  of  a loon,  ea- 
gle, gull,  or  snipe,  W.  A.  Wwnn, 

394  Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Foreign  postage  stamps,  birds'  nests,  shell*,  and 
minerals  lor  birds'  eggs,  shell*,  and  foreign  coins. 

Lav  us  Hindman, 

Lansing.  Michigan. 

Chinese  curiosities,  agnle*.  and  ]Ki*tmnrka  fur  rare 
UnU*  eggs  ami  postage  statni**. 

C.  II.  OmRT, 
Ingereoll,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Postage  stamp*  and  postmark*  for  stamps. 

Mm  II.  Kishali. 

P.  O.  Box  493,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Postage  stamp*.  T.  N.  Catrrvas, 

13  West  Twentieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Postage  stamp*  and  coin. 

Hammik  P.  Cxahaajk,  Bay  City,  Michigan. 

Postage  stamps,  especially  specimens  from  Japan 
and  llotrg-Kong,  for  others. 

F.  L Maooxwrat, 

1916  Jackson  hired,  Ban  Francisco,  California. 

1 Bird*'  eggs,  stamps,  and  postmarks  for  the  same, 
I or  tor  minerals,  colu*,  or  Indian  relic*. 

RAi.ru  J.  Woon, 

39  (old  nnmber)  Wildwood  Avenue, 
Jackson,  Michigan. 

Five  foreign  postage  stamp*  for  an  ounce  of  anil 
from  any  Blale,  or  thirty  foreign  stamp*  for  an  In- 
ditiii  arrow-head.  No  duplicate  stamp  In  either  ex- 
i cliungv.  C.  B.  Kk*wali>, 

1)33  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

P 'reign  postage  stamp*  or  l ulled  States  post- 
mark* for  shells  or  minerals. 

UrutiH  K.  Wnu, 

40  Cottage  Place,  liarkeuoack,  New  Jersey. 

Five  rare  foreign  stamp*  for  a good  mineral  speci- 
men. C.  C.  8hku.iv. Jun., 

93  Houtb  Oxford  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Sen  ami  fresh  water  shell*  and  minerals  for  other 
mlneials  and  Indian  curiosities. 

Kotai.  Fi  ait av n. 

141  Front  Street,  West,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

William  Tell  Aiiciikks,  New  Orleans. — 
Bows  vary  in  price  from  three  dollars  to  ninety 
and  even  one  hundred  dollar*  each.  It  would 
!>c  well  to  write  to  Messrs,  Peek  & Snyder,  Nas- 
sau Street,  New  York  city,  im|iorterH  of  Knglish 
archery  goods,  for  one  of  their  catalogues.  K.  I. 
Horetnan,  of  80  William  Street,  New  York  city, 
would  also  send  his  catalogue  on  application, 
and  his  list  comprises  all  archery  goods  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  which  are  sold  at  low. 
i er  prices  than  the  English  importations.  We 
never  heard  of  a whalebone  bow  on  an  archery 
- field. 

■ Henry  R.  C.,  (iKorue  E.  B.,  and  Othkml — 

| Messrs.  Harper  A Brothers  will  furnish  the  cov- 
i er  for  Young  People,  VoL  I.,  at  the  price  stated 
in  the  advertisement  on  this  page,  but  in  no 
case  can  they  attend  to  the  binding. 

Loris  H. — A stamp  collection  consists  of 
stumps  of  difftrttU  deru»ainaiiom  from  all  coun- 
tries. The  special  locality  in  the  country  from 
1 which  the  specimen  is  sent  adds  to  the  interest 
of  a postmark,  bat  not  to  that  of  a stamp.  Dif- 
ferent Issues  of  the  same  denomination,  when 
you  can  obtain  them,  should  have  a place  in 
your  stamp  album.  For  example,  there  have 
l>c«n  a good  many  issues,  varying  in  design  and 
color,  of  the  United  States  three-cent  stamp. 
Kach  one  is  a valuable  specimen ; but  if  you 
have  two  or  more  exactly  alike,  paste  only  one 
in  your  album,  and  reserve  the  duplicates  for 
exchange. 

B.  B. — It  is  not  often  that  we  can  make  room 
in  the  Podt-offlco  Box  for  picture*,  and  we  are 
constantly  compelled  to  decline  pretty  and  in- 
teresting drawings  bv  our  young  friends.  We 
can  much  more  easily  give  space  to  u short  de- 
scription in  writing  of  any  curious  phase  of 
wild  Indian  life  that  you  may  uotice  than  to  a 
, pictured  representation. 

W.  E.  L. — Your  story  show*  imagination,  but 
is  not  good  enough  to  print.— Unless  you  have 
u natural  gift  for  ventriloquism  you  will  find  it 
n difficult  art  to  learn.  Several  books  of  in- 
; "traction  have  been  published,  but  they  are  not 
very  satisfactory,  and  you  would  learn  better 
I by  procuring  a good  teacher  than  by  endcavor- 
1 mg  to  follow  the  directions  of  a hand  book. 

| E.  A.  Dx  l- — A badge  expressing  the  motto 
nf  your  society  is  not  very  easy  to  invent.  A 
I gold  shield  bearing  the  letters  F.  S.  arranged 


as  a monogram,  in  blue,  white,  or  black  enamel, 
would  he  very  simple,  and  as  appropriate,  per- 
haps,  as  any  more  marked  design. 


Favor*  are  acknowledged  from  Chari™  Werner, 
Ida  I.  G..  Harry  C.  Earle,  Pearl  A.  II.,  Isabella  T. 
Niveu,  Will  S.  Norton,  Mary  K.  Bid  well,  George  K. 
biller,  Ann*  Wlenrni,  Mark  Manly,  Latham  T.  Sou- 
ther, Maggie  Behleudortf,  Joejr  W.  Dodson,  Aaron 
W.  King,  Charlie,  Hattie  Wilcox,  Clara  Clark,  Flor- 
ence M.  Donald*.  Eddie  L.  8.,  Sarahelle,  E.  T.  Kite, 
J Fitzsimons,  Casale  C.  Fraleigb.  Mary  II.  Lougce, 
Coleman  K.  A.,  Fred  8.  CL,  Eddie  R.  T..  Edgar  E. 
Helm,  Em  pi  it  Edward*,  Eunice  Kate,  Clarence  D.  C. 


Correct  answer*  to  pnxxlcs  are  received  from  Lent 
Fox,  II.  M.  P.,  Stella  Pratt,  Mary  L Fob**,  u Unle 
Kavalw,"  C.  Gaylor,  William  A.  Lewi*.  C.  II.  McB., 
Cal  L Foray,  The  Dawley  Boy*.  Mary  8.  Twlug. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

aaoMtimn—  (7*»  Stella). 

Aero**.— A jMirtahle  dwelling;  a kind  of  food  ; to 
inclose ; a poem.  Down — A consonant ; a printer's 
measure;  novel;  a genu*  of  plant*;  to  bit  gently; 
one  of  a printer’s  trial*;  a conoonant. 

Mar*  Mamjt, 


No.  S. 

SCMBaiOAl.  (tklABAIHL 

My  wltole  Is  a Ijitln  quotation,  compooed  of  94  let- 
ters. from  tb«  flflh  1x>ok  of  Virgil's  .F.urld.  which 
should  he  rememhered  by  boy*  and  girl*. 

My  h,  33, 18, 7, 18  1*  a city  of  Hoath  America. 

My  8, 3. 34.  II,  tt  la  a dty  In  India. 

My  *,  14,  ti,  30, «,  19  I*  a town  of  Belgium. 

My  1.  IS,  34,  9 I*  a country  of  Hoath  America. 

My  91,  IS,  17,  10,  4 I*  one  of  the  Britiah  Wert 
Indie* 

My  13, 13,11  la  a town  of  Belgium,  once  a famous 
rework  J.  D.  H. 


No.  8. 

■ MISHA. 

! In  HA*rAR‘»  Yoatwo  Propi.r  my  first  is  hkl. 

In  goat  iny  second,  but  not  In  laid. 

In  letter  my  (bird. but  the  rnnnlngest  fox 
Will  never  find  it  In  Post-office  Box. 

My  fourtli  Is  In  ap|de,  but  not  in  tree. 

My  fifth  Iii  Newton  will  always  be. 

My  sixth  is  in  month,  but  never  in  day. 

My  seventh  In  lightning,  but  not  lu  rnv. 

Myrtg  I th  i*  In  runic,  but  never  in  Goth. 

My  ninlh  i*  hidden  awrar  in  moth, 
i My  tenth  is  in  cloth,  which  that  insect  destroy* 
My  eleventh  I*  iu  racket,  but  never  in  hoy* 

My  twelfth  i*  lu  hearing,  but  hi  not  In  right. 

My  thirteenth  in  shining,  but  n->  cr  Lu  bright. 
The  secret*  1 hide  no  man  shall  know 
1 Though  years  may  conic  and  year*  may  go. 

Damc  Dtranax. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  fid. 

No.  L LOVER 

NAVAL 
NICER 
L K V K R 
HIDES 

No.  3.  8 K 

TEA  GAS 

SEINE  E A (l  I.  E 

ANT  H L Y 

E E 

No.  1 A cad  A 

K ave  N 
B lu  R 
U nlfor  M 
T atto  O 
U uiao  N 
H avag  E 
Arbutus,  Anemone. 


HASFEE’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Siimi.R  CoriM,  4 cents;  On*  HruscmimoN,  one 
year,  fl  B0;  Ftvs  Scuai.-ati'Ttoirs,  one  year,  |7  00— 
payable  in  advance,  pottage  free. 

The  Volume*  of  llara*  Torso  Proplr  com- 
menc®  with  the  first  Number  In  November  of  each 
year. 

SaWriptlons  may  begin  with  any  Numlwr. 
When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  Bubecriber  desires  to  C4>mtncuce  with  the 
Number  Issued  after  Uie  receipt  of  the  order, 
i Remittance*  should  be  mode  hy  PnsT-Omca 
1 Monkt-OrI'RR  nr  Drast,  to  avoid  risk  of  ins*. 

: Volume  L,  containing  the  first  53  Numbers,  hand- 

somely bound  in  Illuminated  cloth,  IS  oo,  po*tage 
I prepaid : Cover,  title-page,  and  index  for  Volume  I., 
35  cents;  postage,  18  cent*  additional. 

II  A IIP  Kit  A H K OTHERS, 

Frankllu  Square,  N.  Y. 
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SOME  ANSWERS  TO  WIGGLE  No.  15.  OIK  ARTIST’S  IDEA,  AND  NEW  WIGGLE,  No.  16. 


Tiik  following  also  wnt  iu  answers  to  Wigglo  No.  15: 

T A.  C-.  C.  H.  «\,  It  It.  Freeman, Tliomas  William  Allen,  Mwljite  Ranch.  Orta 
Simons,  Norma  Mall,  L.  C.  .Sutherland,  Hurry  Ijuuler.  I.  I_»  Hue,  J.  U.  Glen, 
Percy  F.  Jamieson,  Ovy  Freeumn,  InaM  Clark,  fliristi:ti.a  Clark,  Edna  May 
Morrill,  II.  M.  I*.,  Long  l>'ir*,  W.  |tl. .•  .i nrt.- |,l.  Wlntliron.  M.  K.  Farrell,  Isaiwl  .la* 
cob,  Emma  Shader,  Chari.*  A.  Ilolhrook,  Robert  Si.,  L.  E.  Tom*y,  Walti-r 
Doerr.Tbco  F Muller,  K.  E.  K .O.  Ilulll.br,  II  F.  S„  E.  IV  t ..  Atlialla  II  Daly. 
Kerfo.il  W.  Duly.C.  K.  S.  S.,  II.  It.  Ruby  It  harvard.  Alexltm  Net  .lie,  Kdwani 
T.  Hal  com.  Edwin  Prindlc,  Dullie  K..).p,  A.  J.  Cartel  on,  Fernando  Gonr-alu, 
’riimi.au  Flaherty,  John  Flaherty,  Alice  Brown,  Frank  Katun,  Whit  bmp  M. 
Daniels,  W.  (,.  Ilarftec,  Plern*,  Raba  Tbelin.  Felix  II.  Gray,  Freddie  I-  Temple, 
W’lnona  D.  Anderson,  Harry  V Register,  Albert  L.  Register,  S.  fruit  Register, 
**  Nebe  Walton,"  W.  11.  C.,  John  N.  Howe.  Dora  K.  Noble,  Charles  A.  Tomlinson, 
Irving  W.  Lamb,  Burtun  Ilarwood,  I.  It  llcrrick,  K.  W.  Little, Samuel  von  Bell- 


rrn,  Harrr  Cow  pert  b wait.  .luck  Nemo,  Fanny  Crumpton,  Mamie  B.  Portly, 
Percy  It  Purdy,  J.  I*.  II..  Mary  A.  Hole,  E.  1».  F.,  Sella  Corner,  F.  IhU-nl.itnl, 
W.  C.  Slegcrt.  1*.  N.  Clark,  Lillian  Thomas,  AudIv  E.  Buiry,  Cl. utile  CmilUli., 
Murv  Burns,  b.tlie  Norton,  Hattie  Venable,  Annie  A.  Slegert,  E.  W.  Si.-grrt, 
f.  W.  Mansur,  G.  W.,  *•  Iboprep,"  Julius  lla.  kofen,  Nellie  ltwi».  Oliver  Drew, 
Frank  W.  Taylor,  Willie  A.  Scott.  Rehn  Hedges.  Arthur.  Corn,  Mark  Manley. 
K.  I.  I'.,  Thomas  C.  Vundei  vrer,  NellR*  Hyde,  George  St.  Clair,  L C.  II.,  Man 
C.  Green,  Frank  Miller.  llelrti  S.  W.,  P.  It  A , Willie  Dob!.*,  Charlie  Dohlis, 
Ague*  (I.  Cram,  Carrie  Raucl.luss.  L.  O.  S.,  Fred.  K.  Houston.  Howard  Sturrett. 
IVrtha  W.  flill,  Willie  It  Morris.  Millir  Olmsted,  Nellie  Cnrjfrr,  F.  4.  Kaufman, 
Mar  bitigw.-ll,  « M usher’  iti.  II.  Ulllclt'-,  llattle  Wilcox.  Everett  C.  Kay.  C II. 
T-,  Bennie  Harrow,  Clmulius  W.  Tier.  I .nut,  G.  C.  Meyer.  Hugh  Downing.  Carrie 
Davis,  M O,  Knmi,  Howanl  Ratbhon,  l»  It  C.,  Jail.,  Newton  4.  It  D-,  Ida 
Belle,  Agues,  Edit..  Williams,  Herman  Mutir,  Big  Brother,  Tommy  Roberts, 
.Mu... it-  llornfiigcr,  Hattie  Kerr. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN  " 

I)  KRHAPS  you  might  not  think  Uncle  Dick  a “gentle- 
man"— Aunt  Kmma  did  not.  I know,  though  slu*  kept 
hep  mind  to  herself,  l»eiiig  his  hrotlier's  widow,  and  tlic 
prudent  mother  of  many  children.  Uncle  Dick  lived 
with  them;  that  is.  if  he  could  Ik?  said  to  live  anywhere, 
being  always  on  the  move,  never  liking  to  stay  long  in 
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one  place,  and  somewhat  restless-minded,  as  those  are 
who  have  passed  all  their  life  in  rambling  about  the  ! 
world.  A “ rolling  stone’*  he  certainly  was,  though  he  J 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  gathered  no  moss,  as  he  , 
hail  amassed  two  fortunes,  one  after  the  other:  having 
lost  the  first,  he  was  now  enjoying  the  second  in  his  own 
harmless  but  rather  eccentric  way. 

I doubt  if  Aunt  Emma  really  liked  him,  yet  she  was 
always  very  civil  to  him.  her  chief  complaint  being  that 
he  never  would  “take  his  position  in  the  world";  that  , 
is,  he  avoided  her  balls,  made  himself  scarce  at  her  din-  j 
ner  parties,  and  no  persuasion  could  ever  induce  him  to 
exhibit  his  long,  thin,  gaunt  figure,  his  brown  hands  and  • 
face,  in  evening  clothes.  What  a **guy"  he  would  have 
looked  in  them ! as  we  boys  always  agreed,  and  sympa- 
thized with  him,  and  not  with  Aunt  Emma.  But  in  his 
own  costume  we  admired  him  immensely,  liis  shooting- 
jacket.  Knickerbockers,  and  Panama  hat  were  to  us  the 
perfection  of  comfort  and  elegance. 

As  to  his  cleverness,  that  also  was  a disputed  point  with 
some  folk.  But  we  had  never  any  doubt  at  all.  And 
perhaps  we  were  right.  “ A fool  and  his  money  are  soon 
parted,"  says  the  proverb.  But  when  they  part  to  meet 
again — that  is,  when  a man  can  bear  the  loss  of  one  for- 
tune, and  set  to  work  to  make  another — the  chances  are 
(without  any  exaggerated  Mammon- worship  I say  it)  that 
he  is  not  a fool. 

“Yes.  I have  really  made  two  fortunes."  Ha  id  Uncle 
Dick,  as  we  sat  beguiling  a sunshiny  day,  when  the  fish  ! 
refused  to  bite,  by  plying  him  with  innumerable  ques- 
tions, till  at  last  he  “rose"  like  a trout  at  a fly.  “How  ! 
old  was  I wheu  I lost  the  first  one  ? Well,  about  twen- 
ty-five. Yes,  I remember  it  happened  on  my  birthday. 
Michael  mas-day . ” 

“ Happened  all  in  one  day  V'  some  of  us  inquiml. 

“Ay,  in  a day,  an  hour,  a minute,"  said  Uncle  Dick, 
with  his  peculiar  smile,  half  sad.  half  droll,  as  if  he  saw 
at  one*  all  the  fun  and  all  the  pathos  of  life.  “And  now 
1 remember  it  was  not  in  the  day.  hut  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  1 went  to  sleep  a rich  man ; by  daylight  I was 
a beggar.  Any  more  questions,  boys  ?" 

Of  course  we  rained  them  upon  him  by  the  dozen.  He 
sat  composedly,  watching  his  ilout  swim  down  the  stream, 
ami  answered  none  for  ever  so  long:  Uncle  Dick  had. 
when  lie  chose,  an  unlimited  capacity  for  silence. 

“Yes,"  he  said  at  length,  "it  was  one  night  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  deck  of  a sinking  ship.  | 
There’s  a saying,  boys,  about  gaining  the  whole  world  | 
and  loeing  one’s  own  soul.  Well,  1 gained  then  my 
soul,  though  I lost  my  fortune.  And  it  was  all  through 
my  sister’s  grapes. ” 

Now  Uncle  Dick  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  nonsense—  ! 
at  least  Aunt  Emma  considered  it  such.  In  his  long  sol- 
itude he  was  accustomed  to  let  his  thoughts  run  under- 
ground, as  it  were,  for  a good  while,  when  they  would 
suddenly  crop  up  again,  and  ho  would  nmkc  a remark, 
aprons  of  nothing,  which  greatly  puzzled  matter-of-fact 
people,  or  those  who  liked  elegant  small-talk,  of  which 
he  had  absolutely  none. 

“ Your  sister’s  grapes  ?"  repeated  one  of  us,  with  great 
astonishment.  “Then  you  had  a sister?  Where  is  she 
now  f’ 

Uncle  Dick  looked  up  at  the  blue  sky— intensely  blue 
it  was  that  day,  as  deep  and  measureless  as  infinity. 

44 Where  is  she?  I don’t  know:  I wish  I did.  But  He 
knows,  and  I shall  find  out  some  time."  Then  he  added, 
briefly,  “My  sister  Lily  died  of  consumption  when  she 
was  fifteen,  and  I about  ton  years  old." 

“And  what  about  her  grapes ! Is  it  a story — a true  , 
story  ?” 

“Quite  true  to  me,  though  all  might  not  believe  it.  | 
Some  might  even  laugh  at  it,  and  1 don't  like  to  be  laugh-  , 
ed  at.  No  I don’t  mind ; it  can't  harm  me.  I’ll  tell  you,  i 
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boys,  if  you  like  to  hear.  It  may  be  a good  lesson  for 
some  of  you.” 

We  did  not  much  care  for  “lessons,"  but  we  liked  a 
story;  so  we  begged  Uncle  Dick  to  tell  us  this  one  from 
the  very  beginning. 

“No,  not  from  the  beginning,  which  could  benefit  nei- 
ther you  nor  me,"  said  Uncle  Dick,  gravely.  “ I’ll  take 
up  my  tale  from  the  point  I mentioned,  when  1 found 
myself  at  midnight  on  the  deck  of  the  Colorado  Austra- 
lian steamer,  hound  for  London,  fast  going  dowu.  And 
she  went  down." 

44 You  with  her?" 

“Not  exactly,  or  how  could  I be  here  sitting  quietly 
fishing?  which  seems  odd  when  I think  of  the  hurly-burly 
of  that  night.  It  had  come  quite  suddenly  after  a long 
spell  of  fair  weather,  which  we  found  so  dull  that  we  be- 
gan drinking,  smoking,  gambling,  aiul  even  fighting  now 
and  then  ; for  we  were  a rough  lot.  mostly  ‘ diggers’ 
who.  like  myself,  had  worked  a ‘claim,'  or  half  a claim, 
at  Ballarat — worked  it  so  well  that  they  soon  found  they 
had  made  a fortune,  so  determined  to  go  to  Europe  and 
spend  it. 

“I  thought  I would  do  the  same.  I was  quite  young, 
yet  1 had  amassed  as  much  money  as  many  a poor  fellow 
— a clergyman,  or  a soldier,  or  an  author— can  si' rape  to- 
gether in  a lifetime;  and  I wunted  to  spend  it  in  seeing 
life.  Hitherto  I had  seen  nothing  at  all — in  civilization, 
that  is.  I never  had  the  least  bit  of  ‘ fun,1  until  1 ran  away 
from  home  seven  years  before;  and  very  little  fun  after, 
for  it  was  all  hard  work.  Now,  having  been  so  lucky  as  to 
make  my  fortune,  I meant  to  use  it  in  enjoying  myself. 

“I  had  never  enjoyed  home  very  much.  My  people, 
good  ns  they  were,  were  rather  dull,  or  at  least  I thought 
them  so.  They  always  bothered  me  about  ‘ duty,’  till  I 
hated  the  very  sound  of  the  word.  They  called  my  fun 
mischief ; my  mischief  the}*  considered  a crime ; so  I 
slipped  away  from  them,  and  after  a letter  or  two  I grad- 
ually let  them  go.  or  fancied  they  were  letting  me  go.  and 
forgot  almost  their  very  existence.  I might  have  been  a 
waif  and  stray  drifted  ashore  from  the  sea  or  dropped 
from  the  clouds,  so  little  did  I feel  as  if  I had  any  one  be- 
longing to  me.  My  relations,  even  my  parents,  had  all 
melted  out  of  my  mind;  for  weeks  I sometimes  never 
once  thought  of  them— never  remembered  that  I had  a 
father,  or  mother,  or  brothers.  Lily  had  been  my  only 
sister,  and  she  died." 

Uncle  Dick  stopfied  a moment,  then  continued: 

“I  don't  wish,  boys,  to  put  myself  forward  os  worse 
than  I was.  or  better.  People  find  their  own  level  pretty 
well  in  this  world.  It's  no  good  either  to  puff  yourself 
up  as  a saint,  or  go  about  crying  yourself  down  as  a mis- 
erable sinner.  In  either  case  you  think  a groat  deal  too 
much  about  yourself,  which  is  as  harmful  a tiling  as  can 
happen  to  any  man. 

"Certainly  1 was  no  worse  than  my  neighbors,  and  no 
better.  I liked  everybody,  and  most  people  liked  me.  I 
troubled  nobody,  and  nobody  troubled  me.  I meant  to 
go  on  that  principle  when  I got  hack  into  civilization,  to 
spend  my  money,  and  have  my  fling.  Possibly  1 might 
run  down  to  see  * the  old  folks  at  home,’  whom  we  dig- 
gers were  rather  fond  of  singing  about;  but  we  seldom 
thought  about  them.  At  least  I never  did,  aiul  they 
formed  no  part  of  my  motive  for  coming  to  England.  I 
came  simply  and  solely  to  amuse  myself. 

“I  had  just  turned  in  with  the  rest— not  drunk,  as  a 
good  many  of  us  were  that  night,  hut  * merry.’  One  hour 
after,  we  turned  out,  and  stood  facing  one  another — and 
facing  death.  A sudden  hurricane  had  risen;  one  of  our 
masts  liad  gone  overboard;  we  had  sprung  a leak;  and 
work  as  we  might  at  the  pumps,  the  Captain  said  he  be- 
lieved we  should  sink  or  go  to  pieces  before  morning. 
He  had  lieen  drunk  too,  which  perhaps  accounted  for  our 
disaster,  in  a good  sound  ship  and  the  safe  open  sea ; but 
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lie  was  sober  enough  now.  He  did  his  best,  and  when 
hope  was  over,  said  he  should  ‘go  to  the  bottom  with  his 
ship/  And  he  went.  I took  his  watch  to  his  widow:  he 
gave  it  me  before  lie  ju min'd  overboard,  poor  fellow. 

“Well,  boys,  what  was  I going  to  tell  you  ? I forget.” 
said  Uncle  Dick,  drawing  his  long  brown  hand  across  his 
forehead.  “Oh,  about  the  ship  Colorado  going  down, 
and  all  the  poor  wretches  fighting  for  their  lives  in  the 
boats — or  out  of  them,  which  was  about  an  equal  chance. 
We  could  just  see  one  another  in  the  starlight  or  the 
white  gleam  of  the  waves — groups  of  struggling  men 
(happily  there  was  not  a woman  on  board),  some  para- 
lyzed and  silent,  others  shrieking  with  terror,  some  sob- 
bing and  praying,  others  only  cursing:  for  heaven,  which 
we  all  were  straight  going  to — or  hoped  to  go — seemed  to 
be  the  last  thing  we  ever  thought  of.  We  only  thought 
of  life,  dear  life — our  own  lives — nobody  else’s. 

“People  say  that  a shipwreck  brings  out  human  na- 
ture in  all  its  brutality:  ‘every  man  for  himself,  and  God 
— no,  not  God,  but  the  devil — for  us  all/  I found  it  so. 
To  see  those  men,  old,  young,  and  middle-aged,  some 
clothed,  some  half-naked,  but  all  clinging  to  their  bogs, 
full  of  nuggets,-  which  they  had  tied  round  their  waists 
or  held  in  their  hands,  eager  to  save  themselves  and  their 
gold,  and  utterly  reckless  of  everything  and  everybody 
else — it  was  horrible!  Gradually  it  dawned  upon  some 
of  the  feebler  among  them  that  they  would  hardly  save 
themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  their  money.  Then  they 
no  longer  tried  to  hide  it,  but  frantically  offered  a quar- 
ter. a half,  two-thirds,  of  their  gold  to  any  one  who  would 
help  them.  But  in  vain— utterly  in  vain. 

* ‘ For  me,  I was  a young  fellow — young  and  strong.  I 
had  never  faced  death  before,  and  it  felt — well,  sad  and 
strange.  I was  not  exactly  frightened,  but  I was  awed.  I 
turned  from  the  selfish,  brutal,  cowardly  wretches  around 
me;  they  had  shown  themselves  in  their  true  colors,  and 
I was  disgusted  at  myself  for  having  put  up  with  them 
so  long.  I didn't  like  even  to  go  to  the  bottom  with  such 
a miserable  lot.  Iu  truth,  it  felt  hard  enough  to  go  to 
the  bottom  at  all. 

“The  biggest  of  my  nuggets  I always  carried  in  a belt 
round  my  waist,  but  the  rest  of  my  ‘ fortune’  was  in  my 
bag.  Most  of  us  carried  these  bags,  and  tried  to  get  with 
them  into  the  boats,  which  was  impossible.  So  some  had 
to  let  them  go  overboard,  but  others,  shrieking  and  pray- 
ing. refused  to  be  parted  from  their  ‘luggage/  as  they 
called  it.  They  were  not  parted,  for  both  soon  went  to 
the  bottom  together.  I was  not  inclined  for  that  exactly, 
and  so,  after  a few  minutes’  thought,  I left  my  bog  be- 
hind/' 

“How  much  was  there  in  it  ?" some  one  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  exactly,  but  I gueas”  (Uncle  Dick  still 
used  a Yankee  phrase  now  and  then)  “somewhere  about 
seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds.” 

W e boys  drew  a long  breath.  “ What  a lot  of  money ! 
And  it  all  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?” 

“Yes,  but  as  the  Bible  says,  ‘What  will  not  a man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?’  or  his  life — for  my  soul 
troubled  me  mighty  little  just  then.  I hardly  knew  I 
had  one  till  I lost  my  money ; so  you  see  it  was  a good 
riddance  perhaps." 

We  stared.  Uncle  Dick  talked  so  very  oddly  some- 
times! And  then  we  begged  him  to  continue  his  story. 

“Well,  I was  standing  waiting  my  turn  to  jump  into 
the  boat — the  last  boat,  for  two  had  been  filled  and  swamp- 
id.  Being  young,  it  seemed  but  right  to  let  the  older  fel- 
lows go  first ; and.  besides,  I wanted  to  stick  by  the  Captain 
as  long  as  I could.  He,  I told  you,  determined  to  stick 
by  his  ship,  and  went  down  with  her.  He  hod  just  given 
me  his  watch,  and  his  last  message  to  his  wife,  and  I was 
trying,  os  I said,  to  keep  quiet,  with  all  my  wits  about  me. 
For  all  that,  I seemed  to  lie  half  dreaming,  or  as  if  I saw 
myself  like  another  person,  and  felt  rather  sorry  for  my- 
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self  to  be  drowned  on  my  twenty-fifth  birthday — drowned 
just  when  I had  made  my  fortune,  and  was  going  home  to 
spend  it. 

“ Home!  the  word  even  had  not  crossed  my  lips  or  my 
mind  for  years.  As  I said  it,  or  thought  it— I can't  re- 
member which— all  of  a sudden  I seemed  to  hear  my  mo- 
ther's voice,  clear  and  distinct  through  all  the  noise  of  the 
storm.  And,  boys,  what  do  you  think  she  said  ? Noth- 
ing wonderful,  nothing  strange.  Only,  ‘ Richard , how 
could  you  take  your  sister's  grapes  ?' 

“It  flashed  upon  me  like  lightning:  something  that 
happened  when  I was  only  ten  years  old,  and  yet  I remem- 
bered it  as  if  it  happened  yesterday.  I saw  myself — young 
wretch ! — with  the  bunch  of  grapes  in  my  hand,  and  my 
mother,  with  her  grave,  sad  eyes,  as,  passing  through  the 
dressing-room  into  my  sister’s  bedroom,  she  caught  me  in 
the  act  of  stealing  them.  I could  hear  almost  through  the 
open  door  poor  Lily’s  short  feeble  cough:  she  died  two 
days  after.  The  grapes  had  been  sent  her  by  some  friend. 
She  had  so  many  friends!  I knew  where  they  were  kept; 
I had  climbed  up  to  the  shelf  and  eaten  them  all. 

“Many  a selfish  thing  had  I done,  both  before  I left 
home  and  afterward : why  should  this  little  thing,  long 
forgotten,  come  back  now  ? Perhaps  because  I was  nev- 
er punished  for  it.  My  mother,  who  at  any  other  time 
might  have  boxed  my  ears,  or  taken  me  to  father  to  lie 
whipped,  did  nothing,  said  nothing  except  those  few 
words  of  Bad  reproach,  4 How  could  you  take  your  sis- 
ter's grapes  V 

“I  heard  them  through  the  horrible  tumult  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  and  poor  souls  struggling  for  life.  My  life — 
what,  had  I made  of  it  ? If  I went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  I and  all  my  money,  who  would  miss  me  ? who  would 
care?  Hardly  even  my  mother.  If  she  ever  heard  of 
my  death  tonight,  she  might  drop  a tear  or  two,  but  noth- 
ing like  the  tears  she  shed  over  my  sister,  who  in  her  short 
life  had  been  everybody’s  comfort  and  joy,  while  I — 

“‘Mother!’ I cried  out,  as  if  she  could  hear  me  these 
many  thousand  miles  off— 4 mother,  forgive  me,  and  I'll 
never  do  it  any  more !’ 

“ I had  not  said  this  when  I was  ten  years  old,  and  took 
the  grapes,  but  I said  it,  sobbed  it,  at  twenty-five,  when  the 
‘it’  implied  many  a selfishness,  many  a sin,  that  my  mo- 
ther never  knew.  Yet  the  mere  saying  of  it  seemed  to 
relieve  me,  and  when  directly  afterward  some  one  called 
out  from  the  boat,  ‘Jump  in,  Dick;  now's  your  turn/  I 
jumped  in  to  take  my  chance  of  life  with  the  rest. 

“It  was  given  me.  I was  among  the  eighteen  that 
held  on  till  we  were  picked  up — almost  skin  and  bone, 
and  one  of  us  raving  mad  from  thirst — by  a homeward- 
bound  ship,  and  landed  safely  in  England.  No,  boys, 
don’t  question  me.  I won’t  tell  you  about  that  time;  I 
can't.” 

It  was  not  often  Uncle  Dick  said,  “I  can’t”;  indeed,  it 
was  one  of  his  queer  sayings  that  “can’t”  was  a word  no 
honest  or  brave  lad  ought  to  have  in  his  dictionary.  We 
turned  away  our  eyes  from  him — he  seemed  not  to  like 
being  looked  at — and  were  silent. 

“Well,  I landed,  and  found  myself  walking  London 
streets — not  the  rich,  healthy,  jolly  young  fellow  who  had 
come  to  have  his  fling  there,  but  a poor  shattered  wretch 
almost  in  rags,  and  just  a bag  of  bones.  All  that  re- 
mained of  my  fortune  were  the  few  nuggets  which  I had 
sewed  into  my  belt.  I turned  them,  not  without  Home 
difficulty,  into  food  and  clothing  of  the  commonest  kind, 
to  make  my  money  last  as  long  as  I could.  I did  not 
want  to  come  home  quite  a beggar:  if  I had  been,  I should 
certainly  never  have  come  home  at  all. 

“ By  mere  chance — for  I had  altogether  forgotten  times 
and  seasons — the  day  I came  home  was  a Christmas  morn- 
ing. The  bells  were  ringing,  and  all  the  good  folk  going 
to  church — my  mother,  too,  of  course.  We  met  at  the  gar- 
den gate.  She  did  not  know  me,  not  the  least  in  the 
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world,  but  just  bowed,  thinking  it  was  a stranger  coming 
to  call,  till  I said,  ‘ Mother!’  And  then — 

“ Well,  boys,  that’s  neither  here  nor  there.  It’s  a com- 
monplace saying,  but  one  can’t  hear  it  too  often,  or  re- 
member it  too  well,  that  whatever  else  we  have,  we  never 
can  have  but  one  mother.  If  she’s  a good  one,  make  the 
most  of  her;  if  a middling  one,  put  up  with  her;  if  a bad 
one,  let  her  alone,  and  hold  your  tongue.  You  know 
whether  I have  any  need  to  hold  my  tongue  about  your 
grandmother. 

“But  I can’t  talk  about  her,  or  about  that  Christmas- 
day.  We  did  not  go  to  church,  and  I doubt  if  we  ate 
much  Christmas  dinner;  but  we  talked  and  talked  straight 
on  up  to  ten  o’clock  at  night,  when  she  put  me  to  bed,  and 
tucked  me  in  just  as  if  I hod  been  a little  baby.  Oh,  how 


be  you,  Richard ; but  I did  think  of  you,  and.  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I was  thinking  of  something  very  naughty  you 
once  did — here,  in  this  very  room.’ 

44  ‘ And  you  said,  over  again.  How  could  I take  my  sis- 
ter’s grapes  ? I heard  it,  mother — heard  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic.’  Then  I told  her  the  whole  story. 

44  Now,  boys,  I ask  nobody  to  believe  it,  but  she  be- 
lieved it— to  the  day  of  her  death.  It  made  her  happy  to 
believe  it,  to  think  that  in  some  mysterious  way  she  had 
helped  to  save  me,  as  mothers  never  know  how  or  when 
some  word  of  theirs  may  save  their  wandering  sons. 

“ For  I was  a wanderer  still:  I staid  with  her  only  a 
month,  while  my  nuggets  lasted ; then  1 worked  my  way 
back  to  Australia,  and  began  again  in  the  same  way,  and 
yet  a new  way — new  in  one  tiling,  at  least,  that  on  every 
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pleasant  it  was  to  sleep  in  sheets  again — clean,  fresh  sheets 
—and  have  one’s  mother  settling  the  pillow,  and  hiking 
away  the  candle ! 

“ My  room  happened  to  be  that  very  dressing-room  be- 
hind the  nursery  where  Lily  died:  1 could  see  the  shelf 
whore  the  grapes  had  stood,  and  the  chair  I climbed  to 
reach  them.  With  a sort  of  childish  awe  I recalled  ev- 
erything. 

“ ‘ Mother,’  I said,  catching  her  by  the  gown,  as  she  said 
good  - night  and  kissed  me,  4 tell  me  one  thing.  What 
were  you  doing  on  my  last  birthday  ? that  is,  if  you  re- 
member it  at  all  ?’ 

•’She  smiled  : as  if  mothers  could  forget  their  boys’ 
birthdays,  even  such  scapegrace  boys  as  I had  been! 
Then  a very  grave  look  came  into  her  face. 

“ ’ I was  clearing  out  this  room,  turning  it  into  a bed- 
room for  any  stray  bachelor,  little  thinking  the  first  would 


Sunday  of  my  life  I wrote  home  to  my  mother.  And 
when  at  length  I came  home,  too  late  for  her,  alas!  it 
was,  I hope,  not  quite  too  late  for  the  rest  of  you.  Bad 
is  the  best,  maybe,  hut  I’ve  tried  to  do  my  best.” 

“Oh,  Uncle  Dick !’’ — for  he  had  been  as  good  as  a father 
to  some  of  us— sent  us  to  school  and  to  college,  and.  what 
we  liked  a great  deal  better,  taken  us  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing, and  given  us  all  sorts  of  fun. 

“So,  boys,”  said  he,  smiling  at  our  demonstrations  of 
affection— and  yet  he  liked  to  be  loved,  we  were  sun*  of 
that — 4 ‘ you  have  a sneaking  kindness  for  me,  after  all. 
And  you  don’t  think  me  altogether  a villain,  even  though 
I did  take  my  sister's  grapes  ?” 

N’otk. — It  may  interest  readers  to  know  that  this  incident  is  realty 
w founded  uu  fact" — one  of  liioso  inexplicable  fact*  that  one  sometimes 
meets  with  in  rent  life,  which  are  stranger  than  anything  we  authors 
invent  for  our  “ stone*.” 
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TOBY  TYLER; 

OR,  TEN  WEEKS  WITH  A CIRCUS. 

BY  JAMES  OTIS. 


Chapter  II. 

TOBY  RUNS  AWAY  FROM  HOME. 

riX)BY  could  scarcely  restrain  himself  at  the  prospect 
JL  of  this  golden  future  that  had  so  suddenly  opened  be- 
fore him.  He  tried  to  express  his  gratitude,  but  could 
only  do  so  by  evincing  his  willingness  to  commence  work 
at  once. 

“ No,  no,  that  won’t  do,”  said  Mr.  Lord,  cautiously. 
“If  your  uncle  Daniel  should  see  you  working  here,  he 
might  mistrust  something,  and  then  you  couldn't  get 
away.” 

“I  don’t  believe  he’d  try  to  stop  me,” said  Toby,  con- 
fidently; “for  he’s  told  me  lots  of  times  that  it  was  a sor- 
ry day  for  him  when  he  found  me.” 

“We  won't  take  any  chances,  my  son,”  was  the  reply, 
in  a very  benevolent  tone,  as  he  patted  Toby  on  the  head, 
and  at  the  same  time  handed  him  a piece  of  pasteboard. 
“There’s  a ticket  for  the  circus,  and  you  come  around  to 
see  me  about  ten  o’clock  to-night.  I’ll  put  you  on  one 
of  the  wagons,  and  by  to-morrow  morning  your  uncle 
Daniel  will  have  hard  work  to  find  you.” 

If  Toby  had  followed  his  inclinations,  the  chances  are 
that  he  would  have  fallen  on 
his  knees,  and  kissed  Mr. 

Lord's  hands  in  the  excess 
of  his  gratitude.  But  not 
knowing  exactly  how  such  a 
show  of  thankfulness  might 
be  received,  he  contented  him- 
self by  repeatedly  promising 
that  he  would  be  punctual 
to  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed. 

He  would  have  loitered  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  candy 
stand  in  order  that  he  might 
gain  some  insight  into  the 
business;  but  Mr.  Lord  ad- 
vised that  he  remain  away, 
lest  his  uncle  Daniel  should 
see  him,  and  suspect  where 
he  had  gone  when  he  was 
missed  in  the  morning. 

As  Toby  walked  around 
the  circus  grounds,  whereon 
won  so  much  to  attract  his 
attention,  he  could  not  pre- 
vent himself  from  assuming 
an  air  of  proprietorship.  His 
iuterest  in  all  that  was  going 
on  was  redoubled,  and  in  his 
anxiety  that  everything 
should  be  done  correctly  and 
in  the  proper  order  he  actu- 
ally, and  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  forgot  that 
he  was  hungry.  Ho  was 
really  to  travel  with  a circus, 
to  become  a part,  as  it  were, 
of  the  whole,  and  to  bo  able 
to  see  its  many  wonderful 
and  beautiful  attractions  ev- 
ery day. 

Even  the  very  tent  ropes 
had  acquired  a new  interest 


for  him,  and  the  faces  of  the  men  at  work  seemed  sudden- 
ly to  have  become  those  of  friends.  How  hard  it  was  for 
him  to  walk  around  unconcernedly;  and  how  especially 
hard  to  prevent  his  feet  from  straying  toward  that  tempt- 
ing display  of  dainties  which  he  was  to  sell  to  those  who 
came  to  see  and  enjoy',  and  who  would  look  at  him  with 
wonder  and  curiosity!  It  was  very  hard  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  tell  his  playmates  of  his  wonderfully  good  for- 
tune; hut  silence  meant  success,  and  he  locked  his  secret 
in  his  bosom,  not  even  daring  to  talk  w'ith  any'  one  he 
knew  lest  he  should  betray  himself  by  some  incautious 
worth 

He  did  not  go  home  to  dinner  that  day,  and  once  or 
twice  he  felt  impelled  to  walk  past  the  candy  stand,  giv- 
ing a mysterious  shake  of  the  head  at  the  proprietor  as 
he  did  so.  The  afternoon  performance  passed  off  as  usu- 
al to  all  of  the  spectators  save  Toby'.  He  imagined  that 
each  one  of  the  jierformcrs  knew  that  he  was  about  to 
join  them ; and  even  as  he  passed  the  cage  containing  the 
monkeys  ho  fancied  that  one  particularly  old  one  knew 
all  about  his  intention  of  running  away. 

Of  course  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  home  at  the 
close  of  the  afternoon’s  performance,  in  order  to  get  one 
or  two  valuable  articles  of  his  own — such  as  a boat,  a kite, 
and  a pair  of  skates— and  in  order  that  his  actions  might 
not  seem  suspicious.  Before  he  left  the  grounds,  how- 
ever, he  stole  slyly'  around  to  the  candy  stand,  and  inform- 
ed Mr.  Job  Lord,  in  a very  hoarse  whisper,  that  he  would 
be  on  hand  at  the  time  appointed. 

Mr.  Lord  patted  him  on  the  head,  gave  him  two  large 
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stick*  of  candy,  and  what,  was  more  kind  and  surprising,  j 
considering  the  fact  that  he  wore  glasses,  and  was  cross-  ; 
eyed,  he  winked  at  Toby.  A wink  from  Mr.  Lord  must 
have  been  intended  to  convey  a great  deal,  because,  owing 
to  the  defect  in  his  eyes,  it  required  no  little  exertion,  and 
even  then  could  not  be  considered  as  a really  first-class 
wink. 

That  wink,  distorted  as  it  was,  gladdened  Toby’s  heart  ' 
immensely,  and  took  away  nearly  all  the  sting  of  the 
scolding  with  which  Uncle  Daniel  greeted  him  when  he 
reached  home. 

That  night,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  going  to  travel 
with  the  circus,  despite  the  fact  that  his  home  was  not  a 
happy  or  cheerful  one,  Toby  was  not  in  a pleasant  frame 
of  mind.  He  began  to  feel  for  the  first  time  that  1m*  was 
doing  wrong;  and  as  he  gazed  at  Uncle  Daniel’s  stern, 
forbidding-looking  face  it  seemed  to  have  changed  some- 
what from  its  severity,  and  caused  a great  lump  of  some- 
thing to  come  up  in  his  throat  as  lie  thought  that  perhaps 
he  should  never  see  it  again.  Just  then  one  or  two  kind 
words  would  have  prevented  him  from  running  away, 
bright  as  the  prospect  of  circus  life  appeared. 

It  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  eat  anything,  and 
this  very  surprising  state  of  affairs  attracted  the  attention  1 
of  Uncle  Daniel. 

“ Bless  my  heart  ! what  ails  the  boy  i"  asked  the  old  j 
man,  as  he  peered  over  his  glasses  at  Toby's  well-filled  j 
plate,  which  was  usually  emptied  so  quickly.  ’‘Are  ye 
sick,  Toby,  or  what  is  the  matter  with  ye !” 

“ No,  I hain’t  sick,"  said  Toby,  with  a sigh;  *'  but  I’ve  I 
been  to  the  circus,  an’  I got  a good  deal  to  eat.” 

“ Oho,  you  spent  that  cent  I give  ye,  eh,  an’  got  so  i 
much  that  it  made  ye  sick  ?” 

Toby  thought  of  the  six  pea-nuts  which  he  had  bought  \ 
with  the  peuny  Uncle  Daniel  had  given  him ; and,  amidst  j 
all  his  homesickness,  he  could  not  help  wondering  if  Un-  ; 
cle  Daniel  ever  made  himself  sick  with  only  six  pea-nuts 
when  lie  was  a boy. 

As  no  one  paid  any  further  attention  to  Toby,  he  push- 
ed back  his  plate,  arose  from  the  table,  and  went  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  attend  to  his  regular  evening  chores.  The  i 
cow,  the  hens,  and  even  the  pigs,  came  in  for  a share  of 
his  unusually  kind  attention;  and  as  he  fed  them  all,  the 
big  tears  rolled  down  his  checks,  as  he  thought  that  per-  j 
haps  never  again  would  he  see  any  of  them.  These  , 
dumb  animals  had  all  been  Toby’s  confidants;  he  had  j 
poured  out  his  griefs  in  their  ears,  and  fancied,  when  the  , 
world  or  Uncle  Daniel  had  used  him  unusually  hard,  j 
that  they  sympathized  with  him.  Now  he  was  leaving 
them  forever,  and  as  he  locked  the  stable  door,  he  could  \ 
hear  the  sounds  of  music  coming  from  the  direction  of  ] 
the  circus  grounds,  and  he  was  angry  at  it  because  it 
represented  that  which  was  taking  him  away  from  his 
home,  even  though  it  was  not  as  pleasant  as  it  might 
have  been. 

Still,  he  had  no  thought  of  breaking  the  engagement 
which  he  had  made.  He  went  to  his  room,  made  a bun- 
dle of  his  worldly  possessions,  and  crept  out  of  the  bock 
door,  down  the  road  to  the  circus. 

Mr.  Lord  saw  him  as  soon  as  he  arrived  on  the  grounds,  : 
and  as  he  passed  another  ticket  to  Toby,  he  took  his  bun- 
dle from  him,  saying  as  he  did  so,  “I’ll  pack  up  your  ; 
bundle  with  my  things,  and  then  you’ll  be  sure  not  to 
lose  it.  Don’t  you  want  some  candy  ?” 

Toby  shook  his  head ; he  had  just  discovered  that  there 
was  jiossibly  some  connection  between  his  heart  and  his 
stomach,  for  his  grief  at  leaving  home  had  taken  from 
him  all  desire  for  good  things.  It  is  also  more  than  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Lord  had  had  experience  enough  with  boys 
to  know  that  they  might  be  homesick  on  the  eve  of  start- 
ing to  travel  with  -a.  circus ; and  ill  order  to  make  sure  j 
that  Toby  would  keep  to  his  engagement  he  was  unusu- 
ally kind. 


That  evening  was  the  longest  Toby  ever  knew.  lie 
wandered  from  one  cage  of  animals  to  another;  then  to 
see  the  performance  in  the  ring,  and  back  again  to  tho 
animals,  in  the  vain  hope  of  passiug  the  time  pleasantly. 
But  it  was  of  no  use;  that  lump  in  his  throat  would  re- 
main there,  and  the  thoughts  of  what  he  was  about  to  do 
would  trouble  him  severely.  The  performance  failed  to 
interest  him,  and  the  animals  did  not  attract  until  he  had 
visited  the  monkey  cage  for  the  third  or  fourth  time. 
Then  he  fancied  that  the  same  venerable  monkey  who 
had  looked  so  knowing  in  the  afternoon  was  gazing  at 
him  with  a sadness  which  could  only  have  come  from  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  grief  and  doubt  that  was 
in  his  heart. 

There  was  no  one  around  the  cages,  and  Toby  got  just 
as  near  to  the  iron  burs  as  possible.  No  sooner  hail  he 
fiattcued  his  little  pug-nose  against  the  iron  than  tho 
aged  mousey  came  down  from  the  ring  in  which  he  had 
been  swinging,  and.  seating  himself  directly  in  front  of 
Toby’s  face,  looked  at  him  most  compassionately. 

It  would  not  have  surprised  the  boy  just  then  if  the 
animal  had  spoken;  but  as  he  did  not,  Toby  did  the  next 
best  thing,  and  spoke  to  him. 

“I  s’pose  you  remember  that  you  saw  me  this  after- 
noon, an’  somebody  told  you  that  I was  goiu’  to  join  the 
circus,  didn't  they  ?” 

The  monkey  made  no  reply,  though  Toby  fancied  that 
he  winked  an  affirmative  answer;  and  he  looked  so  sym- 
pathetic that  he  continued,  confidentially : 

“Well,  I’m  the  same  feller,  an’  I don’t  mind  telling 
you  that  I’m  awfully  sorry  I promised  that  candy  man 
I’d  go  with  him.  Do  you  know  that  I came  near  crying 
at  the  supper  table  to-night ; an’  Uncle  Dan’l  looked  real 
good  an'  nice,  though  I never  thought  so  before.  I wish 
1 wasn't  goin',  after  all,  'cause  it  don’t  seem  a bit  like  a 
good  time  now ; but  I s’posc  I must,  'cause  I promised  to, 
an’  ’cause  the  candy  man  has  got  all  my  things.” 

The  big  tears  had  begun  to  roll  down  Toby’B  cheeks, 
and  as  ho  ceased  speaking  the  monkey  reached  out  one 
little  paw,  which  Toby  took  as  earnestly  as  if  it  had  been 
done  purposely  to  console  him. 

“You’re  real  good,  you  are."  continued  Toby;  “an’  I 
hope  I shall  see  you  real  often,  for  it  seems  to  me  now, 
when  there  hain't  any  folks  around,  as  if  you  was  the 
only  friend  I’ve  got  in  this  great  big  world.  It'B  awful 
when  a feller  feels  the  way  I do,  an'  when  he  don’t  seem 
to  want  anything  to  eat.  Now  if  you’ll  stick  to  me,  I’ll 
stick  to  you,  an’  then  it  won’t  be  half  so  bad  when  wc 
feel  this  way.” 

During  this  speech  Toby  had  still  clung  to  the  little 
brown  paw.  which  the  monkey  now  withdrew,  and  con- 
tinued to  gaze  into  the  boy's  face. 

“The  fellers  all  say  I don't  amount  to  anything,” 
sobbed  Toby,  “an’  Uncle  Dan’l  says  I don’t,  an’  I s’pose 
they  know;  but  I tell  you  I feel  just  as  bad,  now  that  I’m 
goin'  away  from  them  all,  as  if  I was  as  good  as  any  of 
them.” 

At  this  moment  Toby  saw  Mr.  Lord  enter  the  tent, 
and  he  knewr  that  the  summons  to  start  was  about  to  be 
given. 

“ Good-by,”  he  said  to  the  monkey,  as  he  vainly  tried 
to  take  him  by  the  hand  again ; “ remember  what  I’ve  told 
you,  an’  don't  forget  that  Toby  Tyler  is  feelin’  worse  to- 
night than  if  he  was  twice  as  big  an’  twice  as  good.” 

Mr.  Lord  had  come  to  summon  him  away,  and  he  now 
told  Toby  that  he  would  show  him  with  which  man  he 
was  to  ride  that  night. 

Toby  looked  another  good-by  at  the  venerable  monkey, 
who  was  watching  him  closely,  and  then  followed  his 
employer  out  of  the  tent,  among  the  ropes  and  poles  and 
general  confusion  attendant  upon  the  removal  of  a circus 
from  one  place  to  another. 

[to  be  coNTisrm] 
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Xo.  4.— about  Sack  .frost. 

BY  W.  J.  KOLFB,  A.M. 

WITH  the  single  exception  of  water,  all  substances  expand, 
or  become  larger,  when  heated,  and  contract,  or  become 
smaller,  when  cooled.  This  is  seen  in  metals  better  than  in  moet 
other  boilics.  An  iron  ball  which  when  cold  will  just  pass 
through  a certain  ring  will  nut  do  so  after  being  put  iu  boiling  ' 
water.  The  tires  of  carriage  wheels  before  being  put  on  are  heat-  I 
ed  in  a tire,  in  order  that  their  contraction  in  cooling  may  make 
them  hind  more  tightly.  On  a railroad  a little  apace  is  left  be-  1 
tween  the  end*  of  the  rails  to  allow  them  to  expand.  If  this 
were  not  done,  their  lengthening  in  hot  weather  would  bend 
them  outward  or  inward,  so  that  they  would  not  be  exactly  par- 
allel, and  this  might  be  the  cause  of  serious  accidents,  it  has 
been  proved  that  Hunker  Hill  MoinitinHit — a granite  pile  220  feet 
high — is  bent  to  one  side  by  the  expanding  of  the  opposite  side 
when  the  suu  shines  upon  it;  and  similar  changes  must  take  ■ 
place  in  every  tower,  or  steeple,  or  other  tall  structure  exposed  j 
to  the  nun's  rays. 

The  least  change  in  the  temperature  of  any  material  produces 
a change  iu  its  rice,  though  not  iu  its  tceight ; and  if  one  part  is 
heated  or  cooled  more  than  another,  the  »hapc  of  the  whole  must 
be  somewhat  altered. 

Water  contracts  until  It  is  cooled  down  to  40  degrees  Fahren- 
heit —that  is,  40  degrees  of  our  common  thermometers,  or  6 de- 
gree* above  the  freezing-point — and  then  it  expauds  until  it 
freezes.  This  is  a wise  provision  of  nature.  If  water  kept  on 
contracting  with  cold,  it  would  begin  to  freeze  at  the  bottom, 
where  the  coldest  portions  of  it  would  settle  by  their  weight, 
and  this  would  go  on  until  it  was  all  frozen,  so  that  iu  winter 
our  lakes  and  riven  would  become  solid  masses  of  ice.  This 
would  kill  all  fishes  and  other  animals  iu  the  water,  and  all  the 
heat  of  summer  would  not  suffice  to  liquefy  these  great  bodies 
of  ice.  As  it  is,  the  water  begins  to  freeze  at  tbe  surface,  aud 
the  layer  of  ice  keeps  the  water  below  it  from  freezing ; for 
though  the  ico  is  itself  cold,  a wall  of  it  will  keep  out  the  cold 
os  well  as  a wall  of  stoue  or  brick. 

The  force  with  which  water  expauds  in  freezing  is  almost  ir- 
resistible. The  freezing  of  half  a gill  of  water  in  a confined 
space  will  lift  a weight  of  several  tons.  A thick  iron  bomb- 
shell filled  with  water  will  be  split  opeu  by  the  freezing  of  the 
liquid  as  it  would  be  by  a charge  of  gunpowder.  In  winter  the 
water-pipes  in  our  houses  are  often  hurst  by  the  freezing  of  their 
contents.  Iu  some  parts  of  Euglaud  advantage  is  taken  of  this 
property  of  water  in  the  slate  quarries.  Large  blocks  of  slate 
aro  placed  where  the  rain  will  fall  upon  their  edges.  The  water 
works  its  way  betweeu  the  layers,  freezes,  and  splits  the  mass 
into  thin  plates. 

Jack  Frost  ha*  done  a good  deal  of  this  rock-splitting  on  his 
own  acconut.  A large  part  of  the  soil  of  our  world  has  beeu 
made  by  the  freezing  of  water  iu  the  cracks  aud  crevices  of 
rocks.  Mountains  have  thus  been  rent  asunder  and  pulverized, 
aud  the  work  goc*  on  every  winter.  And  after  the  soil  has  been 
formed,  it  is  brokeu  up  and  crumbled  by  the  action  of  frosts  and 
thaws.  Jack  Frost  is  a good  helper  to  the  ploughman  and  the 
fanner. 

He  works  also  ou  u grander  scale  than  this.  Iu  many  parts 
of  the  earth,  as  you  know,  there  are  great  rivers  of  ice  called 
glacier*.  They  not  only  look  like  rivers,  hut  they  flow  like  them, 
though  so  slowly  that  we  can  not  see  the  motion.  Ill  the  course 
of  a year  they  move  only  a few  hundred  feet,  but  with  mighty 
force,  grinding  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  valley  as  they  go, 
breaking  off  huge  masses  of  rock,  and  bearing  them  along,  to- 
gether with  smaller  stone*,  earth,  aud  mud.  Thus  they  are 
gradually  tearing  down  the  hills  aud  filling  up  the  valleys. 

Ages  ago  vast  glaciers  swept  iu  this  way  over  a large  portion 
of  the  Northern  hemisphere,  anil  iu  inuuy  places  we  can  see  how 
they  ground  and  scratched  the  sides  of  mountains  and  surfaces 
of  rocks  ou  their  way.  The  big  stones  known  as  “ bowlders" 
that  abound  iu  many  parts  of  the  country  were  brought  nud 
dropped  by  these  moving  musses  of  ice,  and  in  some  cases  we  | 

• By  special  arrangement  with  the  author,  the  cards  contributed  to  < 
this  useful  series,  bv  W.  J.  Roux,  A.M.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the 
Cambridge  High  School,  will,  for  the  present,  first  appear  in  Harter's 
Youjco  People. 


can  toll  just  where  they  catuo  from,  perhaps  hundreds  of  mile* 
away. 

On  the  other  hand,  sonic  of  Jack  Frost’s  work  is  of  the  mi- 
nutest and  most  delicate  sort.  With  what  exquisite  patterns  in 
ice  he  adorns  the  glass  of  our  windows  in  winter ! All  that  tine 
tracery  is  made  up  of  tiny  crystals,  the  lines  and  angles  of  which 
are  more  exact  than  a jeweller  conld  cut  them  on  a gem.  Ev- 
ery snow -Hake  is  a mass  of  such  crystals,  of  many  forma,  yet  ail 
variations  of  one  pattern.  Let  the  flakes  fall  upon  u piece  of 
dark  cloth,  and  you  can  sometimes  see  with  the  naked  eye  that 
they  are  regular  six-pointed  stars,  hut  with  a common  magni- 
fy ing-glnss  yon  can  examine  them  much  better.  All  ice  is  com- 
posed of  these  crystals  closely  packed  together;  and  if  a sun- 
beam is  allowed  to  shine  through  a piece  of  it,  the  meltiug  of 
the  crystals  makes  the  interior  look  ns  if  it  were  studded  with 
lovely  little  transparent  flowers  with  six  petals.  In  Russia  a 
palace  was  once  built  of  ice,  aud  all  the  furniture  and  decora- 
tions were  of  the  same  material.  It  was  very  wonderful  and 
very  beautiful,  but  not  so  wonderful  or  so  beautiful  as  the  nat- 
ural structure  of  the  ice  itself. 

The  change  from  water  to  ice  is  a familiar  one  to  us,  but  to 
the  ignorant  natives  of  the  tropics  it  seems  almost  like  a mira- 
cle. It  is  only  within  a few  years  that  ice  has  beeu  imported 
into  these  tropical  countries,  and  at  first  it  was  ns  great  a curi- 
osity as  solid  mercury  or  quicksilver  would  he  here.  This  liquid 
metal,  which  is  used  iu  thermometers,  does  not  freeze  iu  our 
country,  except  very  rarely  iu  the  coldest  weather  of  the  ex- 
treme north;  but  iu  the  arctic  regions  this  often  occurs,  aud  the 
solid  mercury  cau  be  hammered  atul  wrought  like  silver. 
Spoons  might  be  made  of  it,  but  they  would  iustautly  melt  if 
put  iuto  ice-cold  water. 


HOW  A SAILOR  RODE  WITH  THE  CZAR. 

A FORECASTLE  YARN.  * 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

“ rpHE  queerest  scrape  as  ever  I got  into,”  said  old  Jack 

1 Hawkins,  “was  when  I was  quite  a young  chap, 
makin'  my  fourth  voyage  to  Rooshia.  That's  a queer 
place,  mates,  if  you  like ! and  the  lingo's  as  queer  as  the 
country.  I'd  larned  to  talk  it  a bit  by  the  time  I'm  tellin’ 
on,  for  one  of  our  crew  was  a Roush  ian,  and  I picked  it 
up  from  him.  But  I tell  ye,  'twas  as  tough  a job  as  shap- 
in’ yer  course  in  a fog,  with  no  sun  to  take  a hobservation 
by.  When  you  want  to  say  ‘Thank  you,’ you've  got  to 
sing  out  * Blackguard  are  you,’  which  don't  sound  purlite 
nohow.  Then  they  call  a speech  a * wretch.  ’ and  a visitor 
a * ghost’  (the  last  sort  o'  visitor  I should  like),  and  instead 
of  ’ Indeed !’  they  say  * Sam  Daly’ ; and  some  o’  their  own 
names  are  things  like  ‘Comb-his-hair-ofF,'  and  ‘Blow-my* 
uose-ofF.  ’♦ 

“Altogether  it’s  a queer,  twistified  kind  o’  lingo,  jist 
what  you  might  expect  from  foreign  lubbers.  What  riled 
me  most  when  I fust  went  over  was  that  everybody  kep’ 
ou  callin’  me  a mattrass , and  I'd  punched  two  or  three 
fellers'  heads  for  it  afore  I found  out  that  ‘mattrass' 
[matrossj  is  their  word  for  a sailor.  Jist  think  o'  that, 
now ! 

“I  can  remember  as  well  as  if  'twas  only  yesterday 
what  an  outlandish  place  St.  Petersburg  seemed  when  I 
fust  set  foot  in  it.  Coachmen  in  blue  frocks  and  red  sash- 
es, nurses  with  pasteboard  crowns  on,  church  towers  plated 
with  gold,  policemen  with  swords  by  their  sides,  house 
porters  rigged  out  in  sheep-skin,  wooden  houses  painted 
green  and  yeller — fact,  there  was  no  end  to  the  queer 
sights  all  about.  And  when  I got  to  know  their  talk  a 
bit.  it  seemed  quite  as  outlandish  to  hear  'em  call  each 
other  4 John  the  son  of  Peter,'  or  ‘ Paul  the  son  of  Janies,’ 
'stead  o’  handlin'  one  another's  names  ship-shape. 

44  And  then,  again,  talk  o’  bein’  thick ! why,  this  here 
plank  ’ud  be  a joke  to  ’em.  If  one  of  our  frigates  was  to 
be  stuck  all  over  with  Rooshians'  heads,  she  wouldn’t  want 


• For  the  ln-tii-fit  of  Mr.  Hawkins'*  reader*  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
that  the  real  words  are  “ blagodareu,”  “ retseb,"  14  gosst,”  “ fwinio^p 
daisy,”  “ Kumis&roff,”  *'  Lomonosoff.’’—  D.  K. 
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in  sign  of  his  ridin*  tlie  high  horse  over  the  heathenish 
ways  o’  the  country. 

“ Well,  1 was  paasin*  this  stattey  one  night,  cornin'  back 
from  a jollification  with  some  o’  my  chums,  when  (I  don’t 
know  how  it  was)  it  came  into  my  head  all  to  once  what 
a joke  it  ’ud  be  to  climb  up  and  sit  upon  the  horse.  So  I 
scrambles  over  the  railin',  and  up  I goes. 

44  It  was  no  easy  job  climbin'  over  the  slippery  granite, 

I can  tell  yer;  but  presently  I got  hold  o'  the  sarpent's  tail, 
and  then  o’  the  horse's,  and  worked  my  way  up  as  if  I was 
climbin'  the  shrouds.  The  horse's  hind-quarters  was  a 
ticklish  bit,  but  I managed  it  somehow,  and  there  I sat, 
cheek  by  jowl  with  old  Peter,  as  snug  as  you  please. 

44  But  it  wam't  quite  so  snug  in  another  minute  or  two ; 
for  a cold  wind  came  sweepin’  up  from  the  river,  and  with 
that  and  the  cold  metal  I was  sittin’  on,  my  very  teeth 
rattled  in  my  head.  Time  to  be  gittin’  down  agin,  thinks  I. 

“.list  then  I diski vered  that  ‘git  down'  was  easier  said 
nor  done.  I couldn't  turn  round,  and  I couldn't  see  where 
to  put  my  feet  without  it;  and  as  for  slidin'  down  at  hap- 
hazard. tain  t likely  I'd  try  (hut,  with  a five-and-twenty 
foot  fall  ’tween  me  and  the  pavement.  Fact,  I was  in  a 
regular  fix;  and  afore  I could  make  up  my  mind  what  to 
do.  I lieerd  the  tramp  of  a police  patrol.  Jist  as  they  pass- 
ed one  fellow  shouted,  ‘Hollo!'  and  they  all  stopped.  I 
kept  mum,  hopin'  they  hadn't  seen  me;  when  what  must 
I do  but  give  a sneeze  fit  to  wake  the  whole  town ! 

“‘I  thought  so,' cries  the  chap.  ‘Come  down,  you 
fellow,  come  down  directly.’ 

44  4 All  very  fine  sayin'  come  down,'  says  I,  ‘but  how 
the  dickens  am  I to  do  it  ?’ 

“'He  must  be  an  Englishman,’  says  one.  ‘Ivan,  go 
for  a ladder.’ 

“The  ladder  came,  and  up  scrambled  two  fellows,  and 
hauled  me  down  like  a sack  o’  flour.  I was  too  numbed 
by  this  time  to  show  fight,  even  if  it  had  been  any  good; 
so  the  fellers  jist  marched  me  straight  off  to  the  watch- 
house.  and  locked  me  up  for  the  night. 

44  Next  morniit*  I was  had  up  afore  the  Judge ; and  when  . 
the  old  chap  sees  me,  he  says,  with  a grin,  * Aha ! Augliski  j 
matron’  [an  English  sailor],  as  if  that  was  quite  enough 
to  account  for  whatever  I might  have  done.  When  he'd 
heard  the  charge  he  axed  if  I spoke  Rooshian,  and  finding  , 
I did,  arter  a fashion,  he  told  me  to  spin  my  yarn.  So  I 
paid  it  out  pretty  much  as  you  have  it  now. 

44  At  every  word  I said  the  old  fellow  nibbed  his  hands  j 
and  chuckled  like  anythin';  and  the  minute  I’d  done,  he  , 
jist  lay  back  in  his  chair,  and  laughed  as  if  he'd  bust  all 
to  bits. 

44  * Well,’ says  he,  wipin’  his  eyes,  ‘that's  the  best  story 
I’ve  heard  this  year,  or  my  name’s  not  Phillipotf,  But 
you  really  must  not  play  such  tricks  here,  my  man ; so 
I'll  fine  you  five  rubles  [$3  75),  and  mind  you  don't  do  it 
again.’ 

“ ' Five  rubles!'  says  I ; 4 that's  a pretty  high  fare  for  a 
ten  minutes’  ride.’ 

“ ‘Can't  be  helped,’  says  lie:  ‘ if  you  will  ride  with  the 
Czar,  you  must  expect  to  pay  first-class  fare.’ 

“ * All  right,’  says  I,  ‘ here's  the  money ; but  the  next 
time  I ride  with  the  Czar  I’ll  git  out  afore  they  come 
round  for  the  tickets. 


A WONDERFUL  RAILROAD. 

BY  K.  E.  FKYATT. 

4*  AH,  children,  I have  made  such  a wonderful  discov- 
V_7  cry  this  afternoon  on  my  shopping  tour!”  said  Miss 
Thornton,  laying  off  her  bonnet  and  seal-skin,  as  she 
addressed  an  eager  group  of  youngsters. 

44 What  is  it  ? what  is  it? — do  tell  us !”  eliorusaed  all  the 
little  Thorntons,  gathering  excitedly  around  her. 

“ Yes — wait  a moment.  Here.  Nell,  take  my  things  up  i 
stairs;  Harry,  shoulder  these  packages,  and  go  with  her.  ! 


and  Bert  will  stir  up  the  fire,  while  Edith  runs  down 
stairs  ami  tells  Bridget  to  serve  dinner  precisely  at  seven. 
Then  we’ll  have  my  travels'  history.” 

A little  later,  as  they  all  sat  before  the  blazing  grate, 
with  the  red  fire-light  flickering  on  their  faces.  Miss  Thorn- 
ton commenced  in  a serious  manner;  “ Once  upon  a time, 
just  about  a year  ago,  a benevolent  gentleman  was  walk- 
ing through  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  in  our  city. 
It  was  Christmas-eve,  and  very  late,  when  he  saw  twenty 
or  thirty  little  girls  and  boys  hurrying  out  of  a great  shop 
famous  for  its  Christmas  toys  and  gift  counters  of  every 
description.  The  poor  young  things  looked  so  pale  and 
thin,  and  there  was  such  a haggard  expression  on  their 
small  faces,  that  a strange  pain  filled  his  heart,  and  a long- 
ing to  help  these  little  cash  boys  and  girls  set  him  to 
thinking. 

“The  gentleman  had  two  wee  darlings  of  his  own;  he 
knew  they  were  at  this  very  moment  tucked  away,  rosy 
and  warm,  in  their  snowy  bed  in  the  nursery,  and  he  wish- 
ed these  tired  young  folks  were  as  happily  placed. 

“ 4 Shameful !’  said  he  to  himself;  ‘every  one  of  you 
ought  to  have  been  in  bed  four  hours  ago.  Something 
ought  to  he  done — something  shall  be!’ 

44  Just  by  the  merest  chance  I went  into  that  very  store 
this  afternoon,  and  what  do  you  think  I saw  ? The  tini- 
est. prettiest  little  railroad  you  could  imagine.” 

“A  toy  railroad ?” queried  Bert. 

“Not  at  all;  a veritable  railroad  running  all  around 
the  Btore,  filled  with  freight,  passengers,  and— money.” 

“ Oh,  aunty,  ‘ upon  your  word  and  honor,’  honest,  now, 
was  it  a real  true  railroad  with  care  on  it  ?”  cried  Harry. 

“Yes,  it  is  a real,  wide-awake,  lively,  business,  working 
road,  as  true  as  I sit  here.” 

“ Oh  !*'  ehorussed  all  the  little  Thorntons,  in  amazement. 

“What  made  it  go  ?” asked  Harry. 

44  Who  were  the  passengers  ?"  chimed  in  Nellie. 

4 4 Could  I ride  on  it,  aunty?”  asked  Bert. 

44  Anyway,  I should  think  it  w'ould  run  over  folks,  or 
trip  them  up,”  suggested  Edith. 

44  Come,  now,  if  you  will  give  me  4 elbow  room,’  and  not 
crowd  so,  I’ll  tell  you  everything  I saw,  and  explain  it  os 
clearly  os  possible,"  said  Miss  Thornton,  smiling  at  the 
children’s  eager  curiosity.  “ One  day  last  year  I went  to 
that  same  store  to  purchase  a bonnet;  the  place  was 
thronged  with  customers  at  every  counter;  the  floor- walk- 
ers were  shouting,  the  girl  clerks  screaming  ‘C-a-a-sh!’ 

‘ Che-ck !'  cash-girls  and  cash -boys  with  little  baskets  were 
running  in  every  direction,  calling  out  their  numbers  in 
reply.  Such  a jostling,  crowding,  noisy  place  I was  never 
in.” 

44  Well  ?”  said  Harry,  with  an  air  of  deep  interest. 

“ To-day  I was  very  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  it  as 
quiet  and  orderly  as  one  could  wish ; just  as  many  cus- 
tomers, to  be  sure,  but  none  of  the  dreadful  noise  and  con- 
fusion of  last  year— and  all  owing  to  this  wonderful  little 
railroad.” 

44  Do  tell  us  all  about  it.  aunty,”  begged  Harry,  forget- 
ting he  was  interrupting. 

“ Well,  I heard  a soft  humming  noise  somewhere  over- 
head, and  looking  up,  there  were  a dozen  or  more  little 
care  with  polished  wheels  running  on  tracks  that  shone 
like  silver.  Each  car  was  about  eight  inches  long,  just 
big  enough  for  a couple  of  fairies  to  ride  in.  They  were 
the  cutest  little  things,  and  ran  aloug  their  shining  mads 
like  magic;  no  horses,  pulleys,  nor  wires  to  draw  them. 
Some  of  them  went  right  to  the  depot  without  stopping; 
others  stopped  at  their  stations  just  as  the  big  4 elevated’ 
cars  do.” 

“I've  guessed  it:  they  went  by  steam,”  shouted  Bert, 
triumphantly. 

“ No,  not  by  steam,”  said  Aunt  Elinor. 

“Then  they're  wound  up  like  my  mouse  clock,”  cried 
Harry. 
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“ No,  it  isn't  that," 

“ I mean  to  go  there  and  find  out."  said  Bert. 

“Some  of  these  ears  had  curious  wire  cages  hanging 
beneath  them.  A dozen  of  these  were  running  along  at 
full  speed  to  their  stations.  I ought  to  tell  you  just  here 
that  the  odd  little  ‘ cubby -house'  where  the  cashier  re- 
ceives and  changes  money  iB  the  place  where  these  cars 
take  on  and  deposit  their  passengers  and  freight.  The 
double  track  commences  at  the  north,  and  sweeps  around 
the  store  till  it  comes  to  the  south  end  of  the  box  which 
serves  as  the  depot.  This  railway,  made  of  bright  steel, 
is  just  high  enough  from  the  floor  to  let  a tall  man  pass 
under  without  knocking  his  hat  off.  These  little  cages 
reminded  me  of  the  car  of  a balloon,  they  swung  along  so 
airily.  But  what  do  you  think  ? There  was  an  ugly 
black  liear  in  one  of  them.  He  looked  ferocious  enough 
to  eat  one,  and  his  eyes  fairly  glittered  as  he  rode  |»ast  me. 
In  the  next  car  was  a solemn  baby -elephant,  with  im- 
mense ears,  funny  twinkling  little  eyes,  and  a very  re- 
spectable trunk.  Then  came  a pair  of  jumping-jacks,  a 
savings-bank,  two  monkeys,  a woolly  dog,  and  some  lop- 
eared  rabbits,  and  these  were  followed  by  a company  of 
wooden  soldiers,  some  more  elephants,  two  gray  cats,  and 
a sedate- looking  parrot.  The  animals  kept  coming,  till  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  find  out  the  Noah's  ark  where  they  j 
were  coming  from.  I hadn't  far  to  go  before  I found  i 
myself  in  one  of  the  toy  departments,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  a great  fat  jolly  old  Santa  Claus  loaded 
down  with  Christmas  toys,  and  all  powdered  with  snow. 
‘Oho!’  thought  I,  ‘my  merry  old  saint.  I’ve  found  you 
out:  you're  the  president  of  this  new  railroad.’  He  must 
have  read  my  thoughts,  or  else  I fancied  he  gave  me  a 
knowing  wink  out  of  one  of  his  blue  eyes,  os  much  as  to 
say,  ‘Don’t  tell  the  children.1” 

“Oh,  Aunt  Elinor,  but  you  have  told  us  already,” 
screamed  Nell,  with  delight. 

“Well,  well,  after  watching  another  menagerie  em- 
bark on  the  railroad,  I followed  the  crowd  into  the  next 
department.  Oh,  Nell,  you  ami  Edith  would  have  clapped 
hands  for  joy:  it  was  like  a glimpse  into  fairy-land — dolls 
here,  dolls  there,  dolls  everywhere.  As  for  the  railroad, 
it  was  crowded,  up-trains  and  down-trains.” 

“Oh,  aunty,  tell  us  how  they  were  dressed  l1’  cried 
Edith. 

“ One  was  a bride.  I begged  the  clerk  to  stop  the  little 
car,  and  let  me  have  a gjxnl  look  at  her  ladyship.  She 
wore  a lovely  princesse  rube  of  cream-colored  satin, 
trimmed  with  lace  and  pearl-bead  fringe;  an  exquisite 
veil  and  a wreath  of  orange  blossoms  covered  her  golden 
curls.  In  another  car  sat  a very  pretty  little  lady,  with 
a real  seal-skin  hat,  cloak,  and  muff,  and  diamond  ear- 
rings: her  cheeks  were  as  rod  as  roses.  A baby  doll  in  a 
long  white  dress  sat  in  front  of  her.” 

“ Oh,  aunty,  a baby  doll,  without  any  hair  on  its  head, 
and  only  two  teeth  like  Min's  ?” 

“Yes,  Nell;  and.  by-the-way,  it  didn't  look  unlike  our 
Min : the  same  little  round  eyes  and  pudgy  no«o — yes,  and 
the  two  teeth  exactly  like  hers.” 

“ All  this  time,  Aunt  Elinor,  you  haven’t  told  us  what 
made  the  cars  go,  and  what  slops  them,”  said  Edith, 
thoughtfully. 

“What  a forgetful  aunty  I am!  This  is  the  way  it  is 
done.  Harry  Thornton  wants  to  buy  a dog;  he  has  a | 
fifty -cent  piece;  he  stops  at  a toy  counter  over  which  is 
marked  Station  D,  and  selects  a nice  black-and-tan — ” 
**No,  a Newfoundland,  aunty.” 

“Well,  a Newfoundland.  He  hands  fifty  cents  to  the 
young  woman  clerk.  What  does  she  do  ? She  takes  the 
car  down  off  the  track,  using  a long-handled  contrivance 
like  a fork  to  do  it.  She  places  Mr.  Doggy — Carlo,  if  you 
please— in  the  lower  wire  cage,  the  money  and  her  cash- 
book in  the  top  ear;  then  places  the  car  and  its  baggage 
on  the  down-town  track,  and  away  it  rushes.  You  see,  j 


’ one  end  of  the  track  is  higher  than  the  other,  making  a 
j gentle  descent,  down  which  the  little  cor  glides.  A young 
| lad  hands  Mr.  Carlo  over  to  the  wrapping  clerk,  and  in  a 
second  or  two,  all  wrapped  from  top  to  toe  in  tissue-pa- 
per, he  makes  his  appearance  in  car  D,  bound  on  the  up- 
town track  for  Station  D.  He  makes  the  trip  in  ten  sec- 
onds.” 

“ But  what  makes  him  stop  just  at  Station  D ?”  inquires 
Harry. 

“A  small  steel  peg  under  the  car,  called  a brake,  is 
fixed  just  where  it  will  fit  in  a notch  on  the  steel  road, 
and  every  station  car  is  provided  with  one.” 

“ I know  it  now,”  exclaimed  Edith.  “ It  was  the  benev- 
olent gentleman  who  said  in  the  beginning  of  your  story 
that  the  cosh  boys  and  girls  ought  to  have  been  in  bed 
hours  ago.  He  was  the  one  who  invented  it— the  railroad, 
I mean.  Who  was  he,  aunty 

“I  am  sorry  I can  not  tell  you  his  name;  but  he  is  a 
very  hashful  person,”  replied  Aunt  Elinor. 

“ I’ll  tell  you  who  it  is,"  shouted  Harry,  with  an  air  of 
triumph:  “it’s  old  Santa  Claus.  Hurrah  for  old  Santa 
Claus !” 

“ Some  one's  Santa  Claus,  undoubtedly,  little  man ; but 
whose  ? — that  is  the  question.” 
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MILDRED’S  BARGAIN. 

SI  Atorp  for  Girls. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  LILLIE. 


Chapter  IL 

4 CLAMOR  of  young  voices  greeted  Mildred's  entrance 
l\.  into  the  tiny  hall  of  the  cottage.  Three  small  boys 
and  a girl  of  nine  caught  hold  of  the  elder  sister. 

“Oh,  Milly,  do  hurry  tea!”  and,  “ Oh,  Milly,  who  came 
up  to  the  g^te  ?”  and,  “Oh,  mamma  said  Milly  was  to  go 
at  once  to  her.  She  is  in  the  parlor.” 

Mildred  kissed  each  little  face,  and  then,  disengaging 
herself  from  them,  pushed  open  the  parlor  door,  while 
the  children  scampered  off  to  assist  the  one  old  servant 
in  her  preparations  for  the  evening  meal. 

Mrs.  Lee  was  lying  on  the  parlor  sofa  when  her  daugh- 
ter entered,  while  near  her  stood  a tall,  hard-featured  wo- 
man, who  was  displaying  an  open  bundle  of  silks  and 
, laces,  shawls  and  ribbons.  The  glittering  army  was 
spread  all  about  the  poor  widow,  who  glanced  at  her  eld- 
est daughter  with  a mixture  of  hope  and  perplexity, 

| Mrs.  Lee  was  one  of  those  women  who  take  everything 
in  life  from  a despondent  point  of  view.  She  had  begun 
her  married  life  a fresh,  pretty  girl  who  had  known  very 
little  real  care  or  sorrow,  but  with  no  mental  or  spiritual 
force  to  meet  even  the  trilling  ups  and  downs  of  exist- 
ence. She  loved  her  children  dearly,  but  in  them  she 
saw  only  so  many  additional  causes  for  worry.  When 
her  husband  died  she  had  turned  almost  instinctively  to 
Mildred  as  a sort  of  guide  and  counsellor,  and  the  young 
girl  had  grown  accustomed  to  be  the  controlling  influence 
at  home. 

“My  darling,”  Mrs.  Lee  exclaimed,  as  Mildred  came 
up  to  her  side,  “do  explain  to  this — lady  that  I don’t 
want  any  of  her  things.  Indeed,  madam,  we  can’t  buy 
any  of  them;”  and  Mrs.  Lee  turned  her  face  rather  fret- 
fully from  her  troublesome  visitor. 

Mildred  gave  the  peddler  a grave  look  of  rebuke,  but 
she  said,  civilly  enough:  “ Please  bring  your  things  into 
the  next  room;  I will  talk  to  you  there.  My  mother  is 
not  well  enough  to  be  disturbed.” 

The  woman  had  very  quickly  measured  Mildred’s  pow- 
er. Moreover,  she  fancied  she  detected  in  the  slim,  pretty 
young  girl  a more  promising  customer  than  the  wearied, 
faded  lady  on  the  sofa;  wo  she  was  by  no  means  unwill- 
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in g to  gather  up  her  things  and  follow  Mildred  into  the 
little  room  which  served  as  dining  and  school  room,  where 
her  mother's  piano,  the  children's  books,  and  her  own 
sewing-machine  were  kept. 

“Now,  miss,”  began  the  woman  at  once,  shaking  out 
some  of  her  most  brilliant  wares,  “do  just  have  a look — 
not  to  buy  unless  it  suits  ye,  but  just  to  see  what's  pretty. 
Now  here's  just  the  thing  would  do  you  for  your  life — a 
gray  silk  you  couldn't  match  in  all  Milltowu;  and  cheap 
— as  cheap — " 

“No,  tiiank  you,”  said  Mildred,  coldly,  turning  away 
from  the  dazzling  offer.  “ I shall  be  so  glad  if  you’ll  put 
up  your  things.  I'm  tired,  and  the  children  want  their 
tea.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  the  woman,  with  a coarse  affecta- 
tion of  good-humor,  “it  'll  take  me  a minute  or  two;  but 
first  just  cast  your  eye  over  that  bit  of  silk — gray’s  your 
color;  you’re  just  pink  and  white  and  soft  enough  for  it, 
and  it's  only  thirty  dollars  for  twenty  yards — enough 
to  make  a dress  now,  and  a jacket  next  spring.  And  1 11 
tell  you  how'  I manage  with  young  ladies  like  you:  I 
take  easy  pay — weekly  installments,  don't  you  see  ? But 
law'!  its  so  little  at  a time — only  fifty  cents  a week- 
keeps  me  waiting  more’n  a year;  and  you  may  say  you 
get  a year's  w’ear  out  of  your  dress  for  nothing.” 

“I  am  very  sorry,”  said  Milly,  still  persistent;  “I  do 
not  want  the  dress.  I must  take  off  my  things.  I am 
just  up  from  the  store.” 

“The  store !”  echoed  the  woman,  eying  her  sharply. 
“Mr.  Hardman's,  1 suppose  ? Yes,  you're  just  the  kind 
of  pretty,  genteel  young  figure  they  like  to  get.  Now  I 
dart;  say  you  are  in  the  mantle  department.” 

“ Some  part  of  the  day,”  said  Milly,  shortly.  The  wo 
man  was  busy  tying  up  her  parcel,  folding  the  gray  silk 
so  that  its  sheen  caught  Milly's  eye  perpetually.  It  was 
a pretty  silk,  the  young  girl  thought.  Oh,  why  couldn’t 
she  have  just  such  a dress  to  wear  at  Miss  Jenner's  party, 
instead  of  her  old,  often-washed  white  muslin  t But  Mil- 


ly resolutely  shut  such  a wild  ambition  out  of  her  mind, 
and  tried  to  look  uninterested  while  the  woman  continued : 
“ Why,  you  must  be  earning  at  least  five  or  six  dollars 
a week  down  to  Hardman's.  He's  good  pay,  I know. 
Fifty  cents  wouldn’t  be  much.  Well,  well,”  she  added, 
turning  the  pretty  silk  back  and  forth  in  shining  ripples, 
“I’ll  find  an  easy  sale  for  this  anywheres:  only  I must 
say,  as  a friend , you’re  making  a mistake.” 

A half-pang  of  regret  shot  through  Milly's  mind  as  the 
woman  tied  up  the  last  article  in  her  parcel,  and  the  gray 
silk  disappeared  from  view.  During  the  busy  occupa- 
tions of  the  evening  her  mind  kept  recurring  to  the 
l>eddler's  visit  and  her  tempting  offer.  Before  she  went 
to  bed  she  had  made  a rapid  calculation  of  how  long  it 
would  take  her  to  save  the  required  sum  out  of  her  earn- 
ings. It  took  nearly  all  she  and  her  mother  could  earn 
to  feed  the  four  hungry  little  mouths  as  well  as  their  own, 
and  to  keep  a respectable  roof  over  their  heads. 

“Still,*'  argued  Milly,  “I  work  so  hard,  why  shouldn’t 
I have  at  least  fifty  cents  a week  for  my  clothes,  and  such 
a good  silk,  too!  And  to  look  well  at  Miss  Jenner’s!” 
Visions  of  an  impossible  future,  in  which  Miss  Jenner 
would  adopt  all  her  little  brothers  and  sisters,  filled  Mil- 
dred's mind,  completely  shutting  out  the  fact  that  girlish 
vanity  was  at  the  root  of  her  desire  to  possess  the  gray  silk. 
Unfortunately  Mildred  had  never  been  accustomed  to  go 
with  her  little  perplexities  to  her  mother,  and  so  it  did  not 
now  occur  to  her  to  seek  any  advice.  Mrs.  Lee  was  a!  ways 

“too  tired”  or  too  “blue” 

I tobe  “bothered, ’’and  while 
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ward  the  cloak-room.  No  other  sales  woman  was  in  it, 
but  there,  seated  at  the  side,  an  expression  of  vulgar  au- 
dacity on  her  face,  was  the  peddler  of  last  night ! 

[to  BE  CONTINUED.] 


EMBROIDERY  FOR  GIRLS. 

BY  SUSAN  HAYES  WARD. 

No.  IIL 

THE  Pilgrim  women  who  sailed  in  the  Mayflower 
brought  with  them  the  very  old  stitch,  a magnified 
view  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  11.  I have  seen  a picture 
wrought  by  one  of  these  same  Pilgrim  Mothers — rows  of 
houses  and  trees  something  like  this  (you 
could  any  of  you  draw  better),  with  a 
meeting-house  in  the  middle;  but  the 
houses  and  trees  were  a marvel  of  crew- 
el-work, the  background  of  silk,  all  in 
this  ancient  stitch,  which  is  also  found 
in  old  Persian  and  Turkish  embroidery. 
I know  an  old  lady  who  lias  used  it  from 
her  childhood,  who  calls  it  ‘ 4 pocket-book” 
stitch ; it  is  really  a kind  of  fagotti  ng,” 
and  there  are  remnants  of  old  petticoats 
and  curtains  still  to  lie  found  in  out-of- 
the-way  country  towns  of  New  England, 
exquisitely  worked  in  this  most  econom- 
ical of  stitches,  which,  for  convenience,  I shall  call  the  New 
England  stitch.  Tum  the  work  over  and  you  will  see  how 
economical  the  stitch  is:  all  the  wool,  except  just  enough 
at  the  outline  to  catch  in  the  stuff,  shows  on  the  upper 
Bide.  By  pushing  your  needle  first  to  wal’d  you  and  then 
from  you,  as  seen  in  Fig.  10,  you  get  that  pretty  twisted 
look  which  you  see  very  much  enlarged  in  Fig.  11.  The 
Janiua  stitch,  as  given  in  Harper's  Bazar,  November  6, 
seems  to  be  an  imitation  of  this,  though  much  inferior  in 
effect  and  ease  of  working. 


Km.  io. 


The  design  hero  given  (Fig.  12)  is  suitable  for  a tidy, 
bureau  - cover,  curtain,  or  mantel  lambrequin.  For  a 
bureau-cover  take  nice  Russia  crash,  allow  twelve  inches 
to  hang  over  each  side,  besides  enough  for  fringe.  Three 
flowers  like  the  two  in  Fig.  12  are  enough  for  crash  of 
ordinary  width.  Trace  off  the  pattern  on  a piece  of  pa- 
l»er,  repeat  the  left-hand  flower  at  X,  stopping  at  R,  and 

omitting  the  spray 
marked  8.  You 
can  finish  off  the 
stem  at  R with  Fig. 
13  if  you  prefer. 
When  your  pat- 
tern is  all  ready  on 
the  paper,  trace  it 
on  the  crash,  in 
the  middle  of  the 
twelve  inches,  ac- 
cording to  direc- 
tions in  No.  II.  This 


figure,  designed  expressly  for  the 
girls  who  read  these  articles,  can 
be  worked  according  to  the  direc- 
tions for  color  given  below,  in 
New  England  stitch,  or  in  three 
shades  of  one  color,  in  either  New 
England  or  stem  Btitch,  following 
the  same  gradations  of  color. 

A genuinely  old  design  used 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
will  be  sent  to  the  girl  under  six- 
teen who  first  reports  having  finished  the  embroidery  of 
Fig.  12,  according  to  directions,  in  New  England  stitch. 

COLORS. 

A,  very  light  yellow-green ; B and  C,  darker  shades ; a, 
very  light  salmon  pink;  b and  c,  darker  shades;  Z,  light 
yellow;  n, old  gold;  m,  an  intermediate  shade  of  yellow. 

Every  other  flower  might  be  worked  in  old  blues. 
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TUE  reader*  of  Yonsc  I’eoplk,  whose  letter* 
give  Msumnce  of  the  pleasure  ami  instmc- 
tion  they  luive  received  from  the  puper  during 
the  pu#t  year,  will  doubtlos#  be  glad  to  put  oth- 
ers in  the  way  of  sharing  in  their  enjoyment. 
This  *>icy  can  most  easily  do  l>y  speaking  of  the 
paper  to  their  friends  nnd  tu-qijaiiiUtnces,  show- 
ing them  copies  of  it,  nnd  advising  them  to  sub- 
scribe  for  the  new  volume.  By  thus  extending 
its  circulation  they  will  be  working  for  their 
own  interest ; because  the  larger  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers is,  the  better  able  the  publishers  will  I 
be  to  increase  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of 
the  paper. 

The  next  issue  of  Harpir'#  YorisG  PeoruE  1 
will  be  a beautiful  Christmas  number.  The  se- 
rial stories  and  the  Post-office  Box  will  be  omiu 
ted,  and  the  entire  contents  will  be  suited  to  the 
holiday  season.  There  will  be  a charniingChrist- 
mas  story,  entitled  “ How  It  All  IlArresRn,"  by 
Miss  Ak-ott,  with  illustrations  by  Jessie  Curtis  \ 
Shepherd;  44  Wukm  the  (’lock  Struck  Twkltr,” 
a play  for  ChrDtmaft-eve,  by  Edgar  Fawcett;  a 
beautiful  double-page  Christmas  picture  by 
Thomas  Nasi ; music ; and  other  pretty  things 
to  please  our  young  readers.  The  nundx*r  will 
be  inclosed  iu  a special  cover,  designed  by  W. 
A.  Roger*,  and  printed  in  dark  red  ink. 

We  must  again  call  the  attention  of  our  cor. 
respondents  to  the  fact  that  the  Post-office  Box 
can  not  lie  made  a medium  for  buying  or  sell- 
ing  curiosities,  stamps,  or  articles  of  any  kind. 
Neither  can  wc  print  requests  for  the  address 
of  any  correspondent. 

The  request#  for  exchange  should  be  made 
as  short  as  possible.  We  can  not  publish  lists 
of  eggs,  stamps,  minerals,  and  other  things;  but 
would  advise  boy#  and  girls  to  make  out  a neat 
list  of  the  articles  they  have  to  exchange,  and 
those  they  desire*  ill  return,  and  have  copies  al- 
ways ready  to  send  in  answer  to  the  letters  they 
receive. 

Requests  for  exchange  are  often  accompa- 
nied by  lengthy  conditions,  but  we  can  not  make 
room  to  print  them,  and  shall  invariably  leave 
them  for  the  exchanger#  to  settle  among  them- 
selves,  Iu  sending  specimens  great  care  nltould 
always  he  taken  to  mark  them  distinctly,  and 
to  state  the  locality  from  whence  they  catue, 
otherwise  the  recipient  may  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  some  vii lun bio  curiosity,  nnd  be  una- 
ware of  its  character. 

Our  puzxle  contributor#  will  please  remem- 
tier  that  a puzxle,  in  order  to  lie  accepted,  must 
be  not  only  good,  hut  muni  have  a solution  not 
already  used  in  food  Psorut,  and  contain  no 
slang,  and  no  obsolete  words.  Read  over  your 
contribution*  and  correct  them  carefully  lie- 
fore  sending  them  to  Yocito  PtorLE,  as  the  mis- 
use of  n single  letter  spoils  an  otherwise  excel- 
lent puzxJe, 

Momtai, 

1 am  a little  boy  nine  year#  old.  1 have  twee  111  tu 
bed  for  ten  week#,  bat  now  I am  getting  belter. 

I had  a UlUe  dog  named  Bogey,  but  be  bit  a po- 
liceman, and  wn  had  to  rend  him  away. 

We  have  lot#  of  «now  here  now,  und  the  sleigh, 
bells  are  tinkling  all  day.  I wish  I wo*  well  enough 
to  hare  a snmv-iioll  fight  with  the  other  hoy#.  Now 
they  have  plenty  nf  coasting  and  *uow.*hoelng  and 
tolMgganlDC,  and  It  is  great  fan. 

I can  read  all  of  Yoono  Paon.x  myself.  1 wish  it 
would  come  oftcucr.  Bums  <J. 

»*w  Yo*a  Cnv. 

I want  to  tell  the  reader#  of  Yotrtm  ParirLz  how  to 
make  a bran  padding  for  the  Christina#  dinner.  It 
is  tike  nicest  kind  of  pudding.  Select  some  little 
gift*,  pretty  or  ridiculous.  for  cacb  person  expected. 
Wrap  them  neatly,  and  write  upon  each  the  name, 
amt  a few  line*  appropriate  to  the  present  and  the 


receiver.  Place  them  in  a large  tin  pan,  and  cover 
them  with  dry  chan  brow.  After  ail  the  other  good 
liking#  have  bwn  served,  bare  till#  placed  before 
pa  pa,  and  lie  wlU  take  out  cacb  package  with  a spoon, 
and  rend  the  mum-  ami  verre  aloud-  Shout#  of  luugn- 
ter  and  expression#  of  delight  greet  each  one  m the 
parcels  arc  opened.  If  mamma  or  aunty  will  help 
write  i lie  verse*,  they  can  lie  made  very  funny,  and 
be  a jolly  ending  to  a Christina#  dinner.  It  Is  a d*-#- 
#crl  very  much  better  than  plum-pudding  for  tittle 
fo-ik*.  BcMit  (irrrn. 


Oixsow,  Stwoid. 

I get  Yonso  Poovle  every  week,  and  1 am  so 
pleased  wbeu  It  cornea!  I liked  “The  Moral  Pi- 
ntle#" very  much. 

I have  a brother  a year  younger  than  I am,  and  w e 
each  have  n pet  cat  Ilia  1#  all  black  except  It*  paw*, 
which  are  white,  so  we  call  It  White  Sock*.  Mine  in 
all  gray,  and  Its  name  I#  Jenny.  Wo  hare  a very 
pretty  little  collie  dog  named  Tyne. 

I hare  four  dolls,  and  a block  doll  for  their  nurse. 
I have  never  been  to  school.  Wo  bare  a governess, 
I like  to  read  the  letters  In  the  Posl-oftee  Box  very 
much,  and  I should  like  to  know  If  t am  the  first 
link*  girl  who  ho#  sent  a letter  from  Scotland. 

Pfcouia  M. 

The  Po#t-offlc®  Box  has  rewived  numbers  of 
letter#  from  Scottish  lads  and  lassies. 


Mtn«»,  M***»««i  »*t»*. 

I have  taken  Ymrnu  Pkocij:  only  a little  white,  and 
I like  It  eo  much  I would  be  very  sorry  not  to  hare 
It  now.  When  my  papa  brine#  it  home  1 taka  It  to 
school,  and  my  teacher  reads  it  to  the  scholars. 
There  are  fifty  in  oar  school.  Howard  L 


HenanuM,  Kmu. 

We  had  a present  of  a pair  of  white  mice.  They 
had  four  little  out*,  but  my  sister  killed  one  of  them. 
The  mice  have  rod  eye#  and  pink  feel.  The  mother 
mouse  is  venr  kind  to  tbe  little  ones.  8be  picks 
them  up  In  her  mouth  as  a cat  doe#  Iter  kittens. 
They  are  uni  large  enough  to  eat  yet.  but  the  big 
ones  eat  cookie#  and  apples,  and  drink  milk.  We 
have  a tin  cage  to  keep  them  In. 

1 do  not  go  to  school.  Mamma  tear  be#  my  sister 
and  me  at  home.  1 am  eight  yesr*  oW. 

Mart  B.  M. 


'.STWi,  CUIM. 

There  are  some  very  fine  bnltdings  in  this  city. 
Tbe  Parliament  House  and  Departmental  Buildings 
are  situated  oil  a beautiful  hill  about  two  hundred  , 
feet  high.  All  throe  are  bnill  of  marble.  The  i 
ground,  which  1*  tastefully  laid  out  with  lawn*  and  j 
Dower  beds,  is  Id  the  form  of  a square,  with  the  Par*  1 
iiament  House  in  the  centre,  unit  n Ih-purtrocntnl 
Hntkling  on  either  side.  From  the  rear  of  the  Par- 
liament House  there  is  a fine  view  of  the  Cbaadii-n* 
Fall#  und  tbe  surrounding  country. 

A bridge  joining  the  province#  of  Quebec  and  On-  ' 
tarlo  i>os  just  been  completed,  which  Is  the  second  ‘ 
largest  bridge  In  the  world.  Kt>w*an  I-  j 


Iu*  TILLS,  UltlOH. 

I want  to  tel)  the  Post-office  Box  of  the  full  I had 
tills  afternoon.  We  met  at  l wo  o'clock,  and  went  to  ; 
tbo  river.  We  coasted  a long  while  on  the  large  hills, 
then  we  went  on  the  Ice.  The  river  is  truzen  luird, 
und  the  skaters  took  some  of  uh  riding  on  tin*  let*. 
Wr  bad  u splendid  time.  Afterward  we  went  hack 
to  the  hill*,  und  built  a latge  bonfire.  The  flame# 
were  about  eight  feet  htgli.  and  we  hurrahed  and 
shouted.  Wo  went  home  about  five  o'clock. 

I can  not  express  In  words  how  much  I like  Yurso 
Prori.iL  The  stone*  and  picture*  are  elegant. 

Will  you  please  toll  roc  which  waa  tbe  first  railroad 
in  the  United  States  7 Couwait  S. 

The  first  railway  in  the  United  States  wag 
cmuttructed  in  18‘16  from  the  quarrleft  of  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  to  the  oeftre«i  tide-water.  The 
car#  were  drawn  by  horses.  The  second  Amer- 
ican railroad  wa#  laid  Itl  1827,  from  the  coal 
mines  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
Lehigh  River.  With  branches  and  turn-out#  it 
wa#  thirteen  mile#  long.  It  was  operated  by 
; gravity.  Mule#  were  used  for  drawing  back 
I tbe  empty  car#.  The  first  passenger  railway 
was  the  Bnltimore  and  Ohio,  fifteen  mites  of 
i which  were  opened  in  1880.  During  the  first 
! year  the  car#  were  drawn  by  horses,  twit  in 
1831  tltc  first  locomotive  built  in  America  wa* 
pul  on  the  track.  It  had  an  upright  instead 
of  a horizontal  boiler.  On  it#  trial  trip  it  drew 
an  opotl  car  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  an 
: hour,  from  Baltimore  to  EUicutt’g  Mills.  The 
next  passenger  line  built  wa#  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson,  from  Albany  to  Schenectady. 

F»tt  W rasas,  fawns,  M iuifn um. 

I have  taken  llaarRa'a  Yoeso  Pxorui  ever  aluce 
No.  ft,  and  I like  it  vrvy  much.  I think  “ The  Moral 
Ptratr*"  uml  “Old  Time*  in  tbe  Colonic*'  are  tbu 
beat  storic*- 

W«  have  a pet  cat  named  Friaky,  and  she  wear#  a 


very  large  ruffle  around  her  neck,  like  Queen  Eliza- 
tifctfa.  We  bad  two  dog#,  but  we  sent  them  away  lie- 
canse  there  wore  too  many  atranit  the  Fort.  Army 
pusta  are  so  dull,  that  wc  like  to  get  nil  tbe  pets  we 

Will  yoa  please  tell  me  who  first  discovered  the 
Antarctic  Continent T C wester  Maxwell  W. 

The  Antarctic  Continent  was  discovered  in 
January,  1840,  by  Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  navy,  who  was  commander  of  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  toward  the  south  pole.  He 
traced  the  coast  for  some  distance,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  landing  by  the  great  masses  of  ice 
along  the  shore.  In  1841,  Sir  James  Rose,  w ho 
commanded  a British  expedition,  penetrated 
still  farther  #onth,  mud  discovered  Mount  Ere- 
bus,  which  i#  the  most  southern  volcano,  so  far 
os  known,  and  which  at  the  timo  of  it#  discov- 
ery wa#  throwing  out  smoke  and  flame.  He 
also  discovered  Mount  Terror,  which  is  in  it|>- 
pea ranee  an  extinct  volcano. 


tmssi  S*ai*M,  Ni»  Vonr. 

1 shall  Ik*  twelve  years  old  next  February.  Willi* 
W.  and  I got  up  a company  ot  soldiers,  and  hod  a big 
parade  in  November.  The  Drum-Major  vnu»  a boy 
very  oddly  dre**nl.  Tb*  oewwDapar  here  sakl  our 
parade  mode  a smile  ou  more  faev*  than  on*.  We 
do  not  expect  to  parade  again  until  next  summer; 
then,  when  all  tin;  city  boy*  are  up  here,  wc  will  show 
them  oar  regiment.  Nasu  H. 


VlV'H,  QlftMU. 

My  uncle  sends  me  Yoexn  Pxon.it  from  Macon, 
and  1 like  it  so  much ! I am  eight  rear*  old.  but  1 
b&ve  never  been  to  acbool.  My  little  cousin  and  I 
recite  our  lessons  at  home.  I bare  a little  pony 
named  Polly.  FasnoiE  B. 


Ilitma.  Xmosrt. 

I have  received  so  many  letter*  from  parlies  wisb- 
lug  to  exchange  for  my  petrified  buffalo's  tooth  that 
1 hardly  know  what  to  do.  I only  bad  two  speci- 
mens Bnt  1 lun  rent  a number  that  were  noi  pet- 
rified. I hope  the  correspondent*  will  see  this  letter, 
and  know  why  they  did  not  receive  just  what  thej 
ex  ms- ted.  I can  nut  answer  alt  the  letter*  I have  re- 
ceived now,  but  will  do  so  a#  soon  as  possible. 

TllROIMkXK  if.  Patou kw. 


Xt«  Ouim.  LdtMUKt. 

Fur  my  winter  sport  I go  to  roy  imr.le's  sugar  plan- 
tation, uiui  see  them  make  sugar.  I have  a pony  aiul 
a colt  up  there,  and  have  lot*  of  fun-  M-d-rox  V. 


I would  like  to  exchange  a lew  Hut  Spriug*  dia- 
mond#, and  also  some  reed*  of  tin*  rntton-tilaiit,  for 
ocean  curloeiile#,  sliells.  or  Imlinn  relics.  My  pa  pro- 
ennsj  three  diamonds  at  the  Hut  Springs  of  Arkan- 
sas last  simimcr. 

Fa  Ims  a jug  which  wa#  taltett  from  a mound  thirty 
feet  high.  There  were  tree#  growing  on  t tie  mound 
three  fret  in  diameter.  I asked  pa  how  old  the  jug 
was.  and  he  said  the  Moniwi-ilntkivr#  put  It  then*  four 
thousand  yean  ago.  more  or  lew*. 

AaNii  Siiisev  Dome, 

Frlnceton,  Arkansas. 


My  grandpa  rend#  usIIarpxr's  Wmklt  and  Yocaa 
PRoi-Ls.aua  papa  say*,  “It  is  the  ho»t  n-ading  »« 
o>uld  have  fur  our  little  ones."  We  children  Tifqj>e 
never  tr  mhw  a number  of  «mr  drar  Yotr*«  Panna 
Wc  keep  them  ail  nice,  and  some  time  wc  will  have 
them  Irouiid. 

If  all  tbe  Utile  folks  who  read  this  paper  could 
come  out  here,  wc  could  get  them  plenty  of  run.ial- 
ile*.  The  winter*  here  are  very  quiet,  but  in  the 
summer  the  town  la  full  of  stranger*. 

I have  some  proved  fern#  aud  leave*  I will  rend  to 
ouy  little  folks  who  would  like  them. 

Aon**,  P.  O.  Box  if, 

Forest  Lake,  Washington  County,  Minnesota. 


The  following  exchanges  are  also  offered  by 
correspondents : 

United  8tato«  internal  revenue  stamp*  for  United 
Buites  and  foreign  |io#tage  stamps. 

Cut ui.rn  E.  Bvaisti'K, 

1B0  Centre  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


Fiowor  resvls.  Oriiit  M.  Ix>Tit*or, 

Topefictd,  Washington  County,  Maltw. 


8ca-#hells  and  minerals.  Bvro*  Ilrrr, 

F.  O.  Box  111,  Newton  Centre,  Maseacbusett#. 


Birds'  eggs.  W.  K.  P«i*t, 

21  Nona  Washington  Square,  New  Yortt  Clly. 


Brazilian,  Canadian,  aud  Cuban  stamps  for  a solid 
piece  ol  Hint  the  aixe  of  an  egg. 

William  Nalcuktt, 

601  East  Eleventh  Street,  Now  York  City. 


December  14.  1880. 
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Ill 


Footage  stamp*.  T-vsmi  Sami-iu. 

Care  of  ii.  W.  Newman  A Co. 


the  correspondent  herself.  Her  address  was  | FOlriamb,  Harry  Wooleolt,  Eagcnia  McDnrrah,  K.  C. 


Eraiorta,  Kansas.  Kiven  in  Yi,lS0  No.  53. 


Pressed  ferns  for  aurumn  leaves  or  mows. 

H.  P.  O..P.  O.  Box  118*. 
Mankato,  Bine  Knrth  Comity,  Minnesota. 

Minerals  and  stamp#  tor  minerals  and  leathers. 

Hm.uk  r>ir.N#iuH , 

Care  of  Postmaster,  Marengo,  Iuwa  Comity,  Iowa. 

French  and  English  colas. 

W.  B.  Siioiiek,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

Postage  stamps  II.  C.  Peahon. 

FiaMTSVlile,  Merrimac  Ca,  New  Hampshire. 

Postage  stamps,  P.  W.  Tkiuhtiy. 

189  Jennluga  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Mamckritk. — If  you  wish  the  cover,  titlc- 


H.,  Anna  Known.  Sadie  I).,  Harry  MacC.,  Mettle  F . 
Kinney  Oflntt,  Edith  C\,  Theodore  F.  Htivlcs.  Boyd 
ItamM-y.  Aimce  ttuggle*.  Hattie  F.  Hokroft,  Jennie 
Hughes,  L.  M and  E.  Smith,  Eddie  Bvcmhi  Fannie 
Cross.  Du  Buis  Carpenter,  Tittle  Strang,  Fred. 
Mamie  1C.  Thornton.  Lucia  C.  Daniels.  Static  K., 


page,  and  index  to  Harper's  Votsro  People,  \ Hi!15"'".  Carpenter,  TlHIe  Strang,  Fred, 

) *;■  8e"1  y°u  hy  I™1'  you  muat  send  Walter  P.  Hti^GmUd  H.  Bliae,  Lillie  Brewster) 

forty-eight  cents  to  the  publishers.  The  amount  George  K.  Donnelly,  J.  II.  SbawiMaggie  Poindexter, 
! will  be  received  in  clean,  unused  United  States  Llllbn  A.  Atkin*,  J.  F.  W. 

[-oatuge  stamps  of  any  denomination.  _ 

Correct  answers  to  puzzle*  are  received  from  An- 
t »r  i , i ..  - , , , , nle  1LW.|  Cal  L Foray,  C.  H.  McB.,  Howard  B.  Lent. 

J.  M — A translation  of  the  hieroglyphs  on  

the  New  York  ObelUk  U (riven  in  the  London  . FIZZLES  FROM  YOCXG  CONT1UBLTORS. 
Athm/rum  of  March  13,  1880,  which  you  will  ..  . 

find  el  any  of  the  lurgo  reedlng-rnona.  The  ! «aMWl.MZ'> 

same  translation  is  reprinted  In  a volume  en-  ^ ...  T<1  . tl . 

titled  Th*  Obtiitk  aud  Mrematonry,  published  mineralogy.  iflaa  Mabot. 


Poatage  stamp*  and  pnstmnrka 

CilAHI.M  Caktxb, 

P.  O.  Box  1187,  Titusville,  Pennsylvania. 

Shells  and  quartz  for  minerals. 

Ma«i4Ub  Cbkmwick, 

3919  Clark  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

United  Slates  postmarks  and  piece*  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  for  foreign  stamp*,  shells,  coins, 
tniocrslK,  or  relics.  Mahsi.  A.  J.  Cuisuti, 

310  First  Street,  S.  Waahluglou,  D.  C. 

A piece  of  rhinoceros  sklu  for  iron,  lead,  silver, 
or  gold  ore,  or  for  petrifactions. 

llwuwt  L 0*i.OOI>,  Jl'N., 

9 Divinity  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Maesachuaetta.  I 


titled  Tlu  Ohtiitk  and  /’Vm/uteonry,  published  mineralogy.  ifTaa  Manor, 

by  J.  W.  Bouton,  70S  liruad  way,  New  York  citv.  ] ~ ” 

i No.  *. 

“SriwcRiBKR,”  Radnor,  Ohio— All  of  Will-  uumwam. 

son’s  School  Renders  are  published  by  Messrs.  Acres*.— A wading  bird.  To  prepare  for  publics- 

Tlrr"  T "‘”e'  , fflrlV  turn*.  P.r. 

nea.  They  run  in  regular  order  from  the  First  of  n window.  An  adverb  A nickname.  A letter. 

to  the  Fifth,  and  there  are  besides  three  Inter-  Zzlotb*.  • 

mediate  Renders.  We  do  not  know  to  which  | 

one  you  refer.— We  can  not  print  your  request  ; No,  8. 

for  exchange,  as  you  give  no  address.  ixiuia 


0.  W.  8. — We  can  give  you  no  information 
in  regard  to  the  offer  you  inquire  about,  as  wc  ] 
never  heard  of  it. 

Frkd  W. — The  subscription  price  of  Harper’s 
Monthly,  Weekly,  and  Toma  People,  to  one  I 


9 Divinity  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Monthly,  Weekly,  and  Yorxo  People,  to  one 
- add  res#,  for  one  year,  is  eight  dollars  and  fifty 

Postage  stamp*  and  *ptY.1in<*ns  of  petrified  wood  cents. 


for  at  uni  pa  ODI  issue*  of  United  Slates  aud  South 
American  stamps  specially  desired. 

J.  It.  Hznrouri, 


My  first  [*  In  anger,  but  not  In  Ire. 

My  second  In  stove,  but  not  in  fire. 

My  third  Is  In  draw,  but  not  in  cloak. 

My  fourth  Is  In  mist,  but  not  In  smoke. 

My  fifth  is  In  earth,  but  not  In  soil. 

My  sixth  la  in  puzzle,  hut  not  in  foil. 

My  Seventh  l*  in  lion,  but  not  In  beast. 

My  eighth  Is  In  festival,  not  in  foosl. 

My  ninth  Is  In  ocean,  never  at  rest. 

But  not  In  the  ships  which  tosa  on  it*  breast. 
Many  have  perished  In  seeking  me, 

And  atlll  1 remain  a mystery.  O truer. 


F.  F. — We  can  not  tell  you  what  to  buy  for  j 


6 Kj veneer  Place,  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  your  mother’s  Christmas  present,  for  we  do  not 

- know  as  well  as  you,  who  are  near  her,  what 


Postmarks  for  mineral*,  Indian  rollcs,  or  curio*!-  . . .... 

tire  of anv  kind-  WumsBinyr, .....  I But  w would  advise  you  to  think  my  careful- 

1,1  C l"ro“,‘t  A"” Vo*  Iv,  ,„J  if  vou  cvm  relm-rabcr  ,ny  pretty  thmq 

- , . . . , *l>e  has  expressed  a wish  for,  or  anv  little  com- 

I f«*  **“>•  >r  s»rl  "«•  •»  l» 

tndsu  countritss  Kimtin  T.  Colk.  : oreler  that  she  might  get  something  for  vou,  try- 


know  as  well  n»  you,  who  are  near  her,  w hat  . A"  artery.  Circular.  A craze.  Primal*— part  of 

,ht  w- 1 KUESs.Kisr 


«ank,  especially  «lth  rtwlnv  of  Ynmu  Proplb 
foreign  cou ii trui<.  Km*  in  T.  Colk. 
stu  Mabantougu  Street,  PoUeville,  Pennsylvania. 


order  that  she  might  get  something  for  you,  try  a French  heroine.  A saint  A French  statesman 
; to  give  her  that.  Do  not  spend  your  mnnev  for  *nd  orator.  A Urcrk  orator,  (me  of  the  nine  Muse*. 
, a trinket,  but  get  something  p ret  tv  and  useful  A Dorman  poet  Primnl*  aud  final*  apdltbo  name 
-kt  th*  u,,,,,..  iji-.-,  « of  a fanion*  Roman.  Dame  Deatura. 


Any  natural  product  of  We*t«ni  New  York  for  rice  at  the  same  time,  like  a handsome  work  hnsket 

hm.kf.u.  ,„u  everr 

Curron  B.  O vtks,  Dnae  mamma  uses  it  she  will  be  sure  to  remom- 

Elllngton,  Cbmitauqua  County,  New  York.  I*r  her  little  girl’s  loving  thoughtfulness  much 

more  tenderly  than  if  you  give  her  vases  or 

Sea-ehelis,  postage  stamp*,  and  curiosities.  other  parlor  ortintncnta  which  will  be  stood  awav 

„ . n . , Pars*  Wat.oH.  on  the  mantel-picoe. 

978  Bridge  Street,  Brooklyu,  New  York.  


time  mamma  uses  it  she  will  be  sure  to  remoni-  *" 

her  her  little  girl’s  loving  thoughtfulness  much  . P.  , . , . 


Bar.  .unp.„  ■IjjM-JjW.  -tea  J.  a™  Onua^.-You  c„  p,  a ,er,  giod  Ti 

IB  East  Sixty-niniu  Stm;t,  New  York  City.  lufltrated  catalogue  of  postage  stamps  by  send-  1 ' 

, ipg  twenty-five  cents  to  Scott  & Co.,  146  Fulton  answphs  to  pi 

Rare  foreign  and  United  States  atainp*  for  ocean  Street,  New  \ork  city.  ! 


tner  parlor  ornaments  which  will  be  stood  awav  C.  1.  F. 

a the  mantel-picoe.  ! 9.  Flr*t,a  wild  animal.  Second, otherwise.  Third, 

a com  In  cut.  Fourth,  bindennoat. 

.....  8.  Flint,  a mean*  of  eleaulinem.  Second,  fv.rmer- 

« . .W.  IlfTCHiNsoN,  \Y  illiaM  L.  Bmos,  G,  A.  *-V.  Third,  exploits  Fourth,  a plague.  j.  B. 

,,  and  Others.—' You  can  get  a very  good  II-  . 4-  F1gb  *.llFnhl:  8e00Hd»a  metal.  Thlnl^a^mall 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  RA 


<uric«sitlin  and  Indian  relic*. 

John  A.  Mr*o, 

Lock  Box  88,  Evanston,  Cook  County,  Illinois. 


No.  1.  1.  Virginia  creeper.  9.  Flag.  8.  Sage. 

Harm!  Kan  it. — If  you  keep  your  cmb.  well  ,Tlnk'  ^ 


...  v.oao.y,  M „ .|h  b|u  #f  ilwf  „„„ 

V'nl,«l  SUM  War  I>n, and  „.mp,  jrj"*  *b~  “ *“  hW'  'h*T  wl“  *» 

for  bird*'  egg*.  Joeara  R.  IIakzin,  to  htave  the  other  inhabitants  of  your 

Fort  Preble,  Portland.  Maine.  aquarium  in  peace. 

..m!'-  •l1'-"’,*”*1 1""  »">.a.i.l  cocoon,  tit  Htuw  E.  V. — Parrakcot*  will  cat  •!!  kitvla 

the  .IWh-im  c«-r«pia,  for  rail  eml*.  coins,  to**!l*.  In-  *1  pi  1 

<fian  relic*,  or  akull*  of  bint*  or  animal*.  1 £ ' • T,,c-V  1,ke  orang“  M«dfi  very  much. 

Ki.ittciikk  M.  No*.  ' They  will  also  eat  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  some-  ; 

Ififi  N.  Ala.  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  


CORSE 
ORIEL 
K I O I D 
SEINE 
ELDER 


tiroes  will  bite  a bit  of  cracker  like  a parrot. 
| You  can  also  give  them  English  walnuts  for 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

S[*«ii.z  Cnrtzs,  4 cent* ; On*  Scuhcbii-ttok,  one 


JSH"  ‘OI^  -bttnp*  or  mineral*  lor  forall.  variety.  In  Cuba  large  flocks  of  parrakeets,  year,  91  M;  Fiv*  Scnaeomnoim,  one  year,  17  00- 
M Park  Row*(Rooin  S^Sew%fk  Cltv  ni,H‘,t-V  or  ft  hl,nilrwl  birds  together,  often  settle  payabh-  m (idrniNV, yottay*  fret, 

{»tl  the  nriiniT|i.ln>ii4  mi.l  m.L-o  on. I i Tk.i  Vnl.amu  II  V n . . 


Danish  stamp*  and  Chinese  coin  for  any  other  for- 
eign stamp*  or  cola. 

0 roans  C.  Count  mi, 

Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  California. 

Postage  stamp*  from  Brazil,  Houg-Kong,  or  Ja- 
pan, for  miner*  k.  E.  (3.  Lath  as*. 

P.  U.  Box  89,  Pdhaaville,  Sew  York. 

Olive  W.  II. — We  do  not  know.  You  would 


on  the  orange-tree*,  and  make  sail  lmvoc  with  j The  Volume*  of  II varaa'a  Yotrao  Tzorijt  com- 
thc  ripe  fruit,  which  they  tear  to  piece*  to  find  mcncc  with  the  Aral  Number  In  November  of  each 
the  seeds.  They  are  especially  fond  of  the  Cu- 

•*n  *our  orange,  a fruit  which  is  rarely  brought  Snlxsrriptlons  may  begin  with  any  Number, 
to  this  country,  and  large  numbers  of  thc^elM-an-  WheH  no  l<  specified.  It  will  be  understood 
tlful  little  birds  mav  always  bo  found  around  the  the  •nhl»cribtfr  dt<*ire*  to  commence  with  the 
I wild  orange-trees  in  the  Cuban  forests.  Number  bamed  after  the  receipt  of  the  order. 

Remittance*  ahouhl  lw  made  by  Pnirr-Orm's 

1 H.X.-Thc  ritaof  a nnoc  dhould  lie  paral-  ' «r  U»^»,  to  nald  rt.k  of  Ion. 

Icl  to  the  mould*. — A tlrawini!  or  iktticn  ni»v  'olam.  I.,  coouinlng  the  Orel  tn  Sum  ben.  hutd- 

I beenlargedbyusingapantograpb.  It  requires,  ' ^ I— 


bctt**r  write  to  some  of  our  excliangcs,  or  to  howeversoroo  practice  to  i2ke  a’  nwu’drawine  : CoWf  and  ,,M,ex  tor  L, 

some  dealer  n stamps.  " i.t,  , * Tk  Et.2!  . drawing  35 ceuta . posugr,  18 cent* additional. 

^ with  one  of  these  mBtruments. 

. TOrrD  v T . . , I HARPER  A BROTHERS, 

Aunty,  N.-W  nte  .tid  „k  your  quofitoo  of  F,Ton  ,K  .rkm,.tol^l  l,om  M.y  u.U  F^tulo  Fruukllo  Sqo.r.,  N.  V. 
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W UTINI-  MABGEKY. 

With  a guy  little  watch  that  does  not  go, 
So  that  the  time  she  cun  always  know 
For  you  never  can  lie  mistaken,  I think, 
When  a watch  or  a clock  doesn’t  stir  a wink 
Never  doubting  that  he’ll  be  true, 

Margery  waita  for  Little  Hoy  Blue. 

Little  Boy  Blue  walks  in  tho  lane, 

Beside  the  tailor’s  Mary  Jane, 

With  never  a though r,  when  *hf  beguiles, 
Of  waiting  Margery's  patient  smiles. 

“For  they  always  say  men  never  are  true, 
And  / uni  a man."  says  Little  Boy  Blue. 


THE  HAPPY  FAMILY. 

Mr.  Dickens  ami  Mr.  Don! 
i Happier  family  never  ran, 

I Hushing  to  gladden  a mother’s  heart. 
Thou  these  two  darlings,  never  apart. 

I Mr  Dan  is  the  house  police — 

With  might  and  main  he  kco}is  the  pence 
While  Mr.  Dickens  sits  and  purs, 
Man-like,  among  his  worshippers. 


THE  HAPPIEST  FOLKS. 

I think  the  do)|*  are  the  happiest  folks — 

Nobody  plug  nr*  them  with  practical  jokes; 

They  have  a nice  house,  with  a parlor-maid, 

And  the  rent  Ilf  it  never  linn  to  Ik*  paid  ; 

They  wear  their  best  clothes  whenever  they  please. 
And  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  their  case. 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 

CHILD  SPRAKS. 

“That  mother  iu  the  picture 
Never,  never  scolds; 

All  the  day  her  little  tw>y 
Iu  her  anus  she  holds." 


MontKIt  A.vwcns. 
Don't  yon  wish,  uiy  laddie 
And  l he  mother  «niihtl. 
That  you  were  gentle 
As  that  pictured  child  I” 


BETTY'S  ANSWER 
Write  u letter,  amity. 

Say  you  knO\r  I'll  otmic 
To  the  children's  party — 
Think  I'd  stay  at  hornet 
Why.  lliey‘11  have  some  culidy 
And  Homo  straw  1 terry  Ice, 
Angel  eake,  1 rather  think 
Everything  t Imt’s  nice. 

Say  I'm  Mindy  owning — 

They  nh1  h»  polite — 

They  might  think  I wouldn’t 
If  you  didn’t  write. 
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WHEN  THE  CLOCK  STRUCK  TWELVE. 

SI  Cbrfatmn*  $la?  fn  Qnt  Set. 

BY  ED  OAK  FAWCETT. 


CHARACTERS. 

The  Baron  Beau  temps,  « wealthy  French  nobleman. 

Ilenri,  his  eon,  ayed  (i  reive. 

Lucicnne,  hie  daughter,  ayed  frit. 

Gaspard,  serring-man  in  the  chdteau. 

Eluisc,  maid  of  the  Barones*  Beautsmpa. 

( The  action  passes  la  the  spacious  old  castle  of  the  Baron.  The  time 
ie  about  a.  to.  IG(M). ) 

V SCKNK. 

A portion  of  the  grand  upper  halt  in  the  Chdteau  de  I Scan  temp*. 
Large  antique  fire-place  at  hack,  in  which  burnt  a sleepy  t rood 
fire.  Tajteutricel  door"  It.  and  L.  Aim  H.  and  L.,  beyond  either 
door,  entrances  to  corridor n that  communicate  trith  main  halt  Large 
drafted  i rindow  It.  of  fire-place.  Sear  It.  door  email  tahinet,  on 
which  is  a silrer  candelabrum  with  lighted  candle.  Scar  door  at  L. 
a simitar  candelabrum  resting  on  henry  carted  chair.  A*  curtain 
risen.  Henri  and  Lucieuue  arc  discorrrcd  benidc  chimncy-placc  in 
act  of  hanging  up  stockings  before  it.  Lncienne  wears  a costume 
of  brocaded  silken  stuff  reaching  to  the  ground,  and  a smalt  refret 
hood,  whence  her  hair  fiown  in  rich  abundance.  Henri  wears  doublet 
with  large  collar,  and  knee-breeches. 

Lucicnne  (going  to  window,  drawing  cnrlains,  and  looking  out. 

She  then  comes  to  front  of  stage).  How  cold  and 
at  ill!  With  what  an  icy  glow 
Tin*  afar*  are  shining  over  the  rlultenu! 

And  yonder,  where  the  chapel  roofs  rise  dark. 

The  crusted  snow  gives  out  a diamond  spark. 

Eleven  strokes  the  great  hall  clock  has  rang. 

Well,  brother  Henri,  is  your  stocking  hung? 

Henri  (joining  Lncienne  at  front  of  stage).  All's  ready,  sister; 
see  how  slim  and  white 
Both  stockings  glimmer  iu  the  doubtful  light. 

I can’t  help  wondering,  an  1 watch  them  thus, 

What  gifts  the  Christman  Saint  will  bring  to  us. 

Lucicnne.  Oh,  everything  we’ve  wanted  for  a year! 

To  me  a painted  doll  in  bridal  gear.; 

To  yon  a sword,  a cup  and  hall,  a top; 

To  me,  again — 

Henri.  Lncienne,  I pray  you,  stop. 

Dear  sister,  I’ve  a secret  to  confess. 

Lucicnne  (eagerly).  What  is  it,  Henri ? Anything  I’ll  guess? 
Ah,  there!  your  face  reveals  it  ere  y«w  speak: 

You  want  a falcon,  beautiful  and  sleek, 

To  hunt  with  iu  the  spring,  when  Held  and  glade 
Hear  the  sweet  bugles  of  the  cavalcade. 

Who  knows? — Perehauce  good  luck  your  bird  may  bring, 
Tied  to  the  chimney  by  a silken  string. 

Henri.  No,  no,  Lncienne ; in  vain  your  wits  wonld  tire 
To  guess  just  what  it  is  that  I desire. 

I want  ~couie  closer;  let  me  speak  it  low— 

1 want — 

Lucirnnr  (in  alarm).  Why,  Henri,  what  disturbs  yon  so? 
Henri.  The  wish  to  look  on  that  lamed  Saint  who  brings 
At  twelve  each  Christ  mas-eve  ancli  precious  things; 

To  watch  old  Santa  Claus,  as  plain  as  day. 

Steal  to  this  halt  in  some  mysterious  way; 

To  mark  his  long  white  beard,  his  eltisli  mien, 

And  see  wliat  others  have  ao  rarely  seen. 

Lucicnne  (agitated).  Oh,  Henri,  brother,  I am  tilled  with  dread ! 
How  came  so  queer  a fancy  in  your  head  ? 

Henri.  Call  it  a whim,  freak,  folly,  if  yop  choose; 

Only  keep  watch  with  me.  You’ll  not  refuse? 

Lncienne.  I should  not  dare!  And  yet — if  I relent — 

Henri  (kissing  her).  Dear,  kind  Lucicnne ! 1 thought  you  wonld 
consent. 

Now  hear  my  plan.  Although  a dangerous  one, 

Its  very  spice  of  danger  lends  it  fun. 

Our  nurse,  Floriuc,  till  two  o’clock  at  least 
Will  dance,  most  likely,  at  the  village  feast. 

She’s  stolen  away,  and  begged  me  not  to  tell; 

And  I,  be  sure,  will  keep  her  secret  well. 

Wc  to  our  chambers  will  meauwhile  repair. 


And  till  the  clock  strikes  twelve  hold  vigil  there. 

Then  we  shall  both  glide  out  on  stealthy  feet, 

And — 

Lncienne.  Feel  my  heart.  Henri.  Just  hear  it  beat! 

Henri.  Oh,  nonseuae!  Think  how  glorious  it  will  be 
To  find  him  here,  ami  know  ’tis  really  lie! 

They  say  that  midiiigkt  is  his  favorite  hour 
To  show  the  merry  magic  of  his  power. 

And  if  we  spy  upon  his  movements  then, 

We’ll  see  him  here  alive.  Oh,  think,  Lncienne! 

Lucicnne  (starting  and  looking  about).  But  if  your  pluu  by  any 
chance  he  knew. 

What  awful  deed  might  Santa  Clans  not  do? 

Suppose  that  quickly  as  the  turn  of  dice 
His  anger  changed  us  into  cats  or  mice  f 
Suppose  as  reindeers  he  should  make  us  drag. 

With  monstrous  horns,  and  feet  that  never  tlag, 

The  tinkling  sled  iu  which  he  journeys  forth 
Each  Cliristuias-eve,  from  wild  realms  of  the  North  ? 

Henri  (laughing).  A doleful  penance  for  so  slight  a sin! — 
Come;  they  who  nothing  venture,  nothing  win. 

Lucimne.  But,  mind,  we’ll  only  peep  from  either  door; 

We  might  indeed  repent  if  we  did  more. 

Ilenri  (kissing  her).  True,  sister;  for  a little  while  we  part. 
LTntil  the  clock  strikes  twelve  Ik*  stout  of  heart. 

Lucicnne  (si  they  separate).  Ob,  Henri,  are  yon  sure  we're  not 
nowise 

On  kind  old  Santa  Claus  to  play  the  spies? 

Henri  (taking  candle  from  II.).  Our  plan  is  made.  Good-night 
till  twelve  o'clock. 

Lncienne  ( taking  candle  from  L).  Wlint  noise  was  that?  It 
gave  me  such  a shock! 

Ilenri  ( listening ).  A waiuscot  mouse  that  somehow  came  to 
grief. 

Good-night. 

Lucicnne.  Good-night.  I'm  trembling  like  a leaf. 

[fimilt  Henri  owrf  Lncirunc  at  II.  and  L.  door*.  Each  car- 
ries away  candle,  and  the  staye  is  now  wrapped  in  dimness. 

Enter  Caspar*!  and  Eloise  from  II.  corridor.  Gaspurd  follows 
Eloise  in  slow,  atteniire  way.  He  wears  a doublet  of  some 
dull  red  material,  with  yarn  sttwkings  and  low  buckled  shots. 
Eloise  wtars  a dress  that  rraehes  aborc  her  ankle*,  and  a dain- 
ty white  apron,  into  which  she  occasionally  thrusts  totS  hands. 

Eloise.  I pray  yon,  Gaspard.  cense  these  foolish  airs, 

These  love-sick  sighs  and  scutiuieutul  stares. 

They’ve  thrown  Madame  already  iu  a pet ; 

She  thinks  me  quite  too  young  to  marry  yet. 

Gaspard.  Unpl tying  girl!  I scarcely  can  believe 
You’d  show  such  cruelty  on  Christmas-eve. 

I'll  hang  no  stocking  ere  1 rest  to-night  ; 

If  tilled  at  all  ’tw’onld  not  be  tilled  aright.  [ Sighs  deeply. 

Eloisr  (archly).  And  how  would  you  prefer  it  filled, Sir  Tease? 
Gaspard.  How  save  with  one  kind  smile  from  Eloise! 

Eloise.  My  smiles  are  wot  so  cheaply  gained  as  that. 

Be  off  at  once,  and  stop  your  silly  chat ! 

Tis  nearly  twelve — the  hour,  os  rumor  tells, 

When  Santa  Claus  begin*  bis  goldiu  spell*. 

Ali,  could  I once,  with  these  two  favored  eyes. 

The  good  Paint  at  his  kindly  task  surprise. 

I’d  give — 

Gaspard  (eagerly).  You'd  give  — well,  what,  Eloise?  — your 
heart  f 

Eloise.  Why,  certainly.  But  then  yon  need  not  start. 
There’s  no  occasion  to  express  content 
By  quite  misunderstanding  what  1 meant. 

Gaspard  (rrry  agitatedly).  I don't  misunderstand — oh,  not  at  all. 
You  meant  that  if  by  chance  it  should  befall 
Yourself,  Eloise,  at  midnight  here  to  stray. 

And  look  on  Santa  Claus,  you  might  repay 
Such  privilege  by — 

Eloisr.  Ab,  conld  1 sec  the  Saint, 

Speeding  his  jovial  pranks,  with  visage  quaint., 

Twer*  hard  to  warn  you  where  my  grateful  mood 
Wonld  place  the  limit  of  its  gratitude. 
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Henri.  True,  Sister  ; tor  a little  while  w*  tart. 

t’jrriL  the  Clock  strikes  Twelve  he  srorr  or  Heart. 


Gaspard  [aside].  What  if  to-night,  disguised  with  canning  art. 
I should  myself  enact  Kris  Kriugle's  part  T 

Elaine.  Well,  I mui»t  hum*  on;  the  hour  grows  late. 
Gaspard.  One  moment,  Eloise,  I hog  you  wait. 

The  genial  sprite  whom  yon  desire  to  moot 
Perehnnc©  your  longing  gaze  may  really  greet. 

Steal  here  by  twelve  o’clock,  with  cautious  pace, 

Ami  turn  your  look  toward  yonder  chimney-place, 

Then  who  shall  say  what  marvel  yet  untold 
Twill  1m»  your  happy  fortune  to  liehold  f 

Elaine  [aside].  The  sly  deceiver!  Would  he  dare  assume 
The  guise  of  Santa  Claus,  and  in  the  gloom 
Of  this  deserted  hall  delude  my  sense, 

Hoping  to  dupe  mo  by  some  hold  pretense  ? 

I half  believe  so.  Well,  if  this  were  true. 

How  nicely  such  deception  lie  should  rue! 

Gaspard.  You’ll  come,  Eloise  f 

Elaine.  Perhaps.  I can’t  decide. 

[Going  toward  corridor  at  Ii. 

Gaspard  {/allowing  her).  By  all  menus  let  your  wish  lie  grati- 
fied. 

Accept  my  counsel. — Stop  one  moment,  please. 


Eloise  (hurrying  off ).  I’ll  think  of  it.  Good-night. 

[Exit  Eloise  at  H. 

(laspard.  Nay,  atop,  Eloise! 

Agree  that  when  th©  clock  strikes  twelve  you’ll  fare, 

On  timorous  tiptoe,  by  the  large  North  stair, 

Down  to  this  hall — [He pauses,  looking  off  R. 

She’s  vanished  like  a dream! 

Still,  trust  to  fate,  Gaspard,  and  work  your  scheme. 

[Exit  Gaspard  at  R.,  slapping  breast  confidently. 

Enter  the  Baron  Beautemps  at  L.  The  Baron  is  disguised  a* 
Santa  Claus.  He  i rear*  a white  wig,  a dark  Jerkin,  with  ruf- 
fled breeches  reaching  a little  below  the  knee  ; he  carries  a pack 
of  tog*  upon  his  back  ; he  has  it  long  white  beard ; hi*  shoulders 
are  sprinkled  with  powdery  substance,  representing  snow.  He 
turns  on  entering,  aud  looks  at  the  two  stackings  hung  before 
chimney-place  with  a fond,  happy  smile 


Baron.  Dear  spotless  little  stockings,  viewed  with  joy, 
Pure  memories  of  my  darling  girl  and  boy, 

How  tenderly  though  silently  yon  tell 
Of  lightsome,  pattering  footsteps  loved  so  well! 

[ Laughs  to  himself,  softly. 
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Ah,  me!  that  I,  a noble  great  in  rank. 

Should  thus  at  midnight  play  the  mountebank! 
And  all  because  1 guess  how  young  Henri, 

With  curious  eagerness,  resolves  to  see 
That  mystic  Saint  of  Christmas,  whom  no  eye 
Discerns,  whom  some  believe  in,  some  deuy! 
Zounds!  what  a foolish  father  I have  grown! 
Does  Henri  sleep,  or  will  he  come  alone. 

Just  ns  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  in  night  array, 
This  fire-lit  hall’s  weird  shadows  to  survcj*  f 


For  one  decked  out  in  mimic  robes  like  mine. 

Still,  since  this  garb  was  easy  to  obtain 
From  old  bull  continues  of  our  last  King’s  reign, 

And  since  1 knew  how  Henri’s  heart  was  set 
On  seeing  the  good  Saint  whom  so  few  have  met, 

I quietly  determined  for  one  hour 
To  frolic  thus,  forgetting  state  and  power. 

[Listens  intently  at  II. 

A movement  in  the  turret  overhead. — 

Some  servant,  doubtless,  climbing  to  his  bed. 


Gwpard.  Steal  her*:  by  Twelve  o’Clock,  with  cAmors  Pack, 
And  turn  yocr  Look  toward  yonder  Chimney  place. 


Well,  if  he  comes,  the  w icked  rogue  shall  find 
A Santa  Claus  quite  suited  to  his  mind. — 

And  yet,  while  fancying  his  childish  glee, 

A strange,  unpleasant  thought  oppresses  me: 
Suppose  it  chanced  that  while  I lingered  here 
The  real  Kris  Kringle  should  himself  appear! 
That  situation  would  indeed  bo  fine 


Ilark! — steps! — I’ll  fly  at  once — tho  sound  grows  near. 
Too  lute.  I am  seen.  Confusion ! — who  is  her©  f 


Enter  Gsspard  at  R.  He  is  disguised  as  Santa  Clan*,  lie  wean 
a pair  of  taffeta*  breeches  unenuthly  rolled  up  to  kit  knee*,  gray 
yarn  Blocking*,  and  an  old  jacket  trimmed  with  rusty  stiver  but- 
ton*. Ue  hat  a broad  hat  shading  hi*  face,  and  carries  upon 
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EU»S r.  AU,  1I*AVKS  ! WHAT  HAT*  I DQXK  ? 
/{'iron.  Yov'tK  COVXTXD  OH  TOC*  (lAHK  UK  FOR* 


Aw  back  nome  tort  of  huge  stuffed  sack.  He  stoop*  affectedly 
white  walking,  and  employ*  the  alow,  tottering  pace  of  an  aged 
man.  Jmi  a s he  appear s on  stage , and  while  the  Baron  re- 
treat* beicilderedly  toward  L.,  twelve  loud, solemn  strokes  sound, 
as  if  from  a distant  clock. 


[ Caspar  d here  gives  a heavy  groan,  at  which  the  Baron  starts  in 
great  alarm. 

Baron  [aside].  Of  conrae  he  means  to  do  some  dreadful  thing. 
Even  now  ho  seems  preparing  for  a spring. 

[TAr  Baron  here  makes  a loud  shuddering  sound,  at  which  On*, 
pan!  *t*A»  upon  Aw  knees. 

Gaspard  [aside],  My  legs  have  both  collmpsed — I’m  moat  un- 
well. 

Baron  [aside].  Ye  saints!  he’s  muttering  aome  horrid  spell. 
Calling  some  gnome,  perchance,  with  grip  of  ice. 

To  shoot  me  up  the  chimney  in  a trice! 

[ JFAi/r  Gaspard  and  the  Baron  regard  each  other  ia  the  dimness 
tritA  glances  of  mutual  fear , Henri  and  Lucienne  peep  forth 
from  doors  at  /l.  and  L. 

Henri  (only  pcrct'iriny  Gaspard  at  R.,aud  speaking  in  an  excited 
whisper}.  ’Tis  lie!  I look  on  Santa  Clans  at  last. 
Lucienne  (only  pereeiring  the  Baron,  her  father,  at  /.,).  He'a 
here!  Atul  ob,  my  poor  heart  beats  so  fust! 
Henri  {alluding  to  Gaspard).  With  that  large  liat,  his  face  I 
scarce  behold. 

Lucienne  (alluding  to  the  Bantu).  He  wears  no  hat  to  shield 
hiiu  from  the  cold. 


Gaspard  (icAo  Aa*  oAsmrd  <Ae  Baron)  [aridr],  Ah!  Heaven,  who 
can  it  be,  in  mercy’s  name? 

That  pack  of  toys,  long  beard,  and  stoopiug  frame 
Tia  Santa  Claus,  by  everything  that’s  queer! 

My  knece  arc  failing  me;  I quake  with  fear. 

Baron  ( watching  Gaspard)  [oskie].  That  loaded  form  -that 
hesitating  gait — 

Tin  Santa  Claus  himself,  as  sure  as  fate! 

Fve  not  sufficient  strength  to  flee  away. 

I'm  positively  frozen  with  dismay. 

[Gaspard  and  the  Baron  now  eye  each  other  in  great  comic  hr- 
wiUlo-mtn t.  The  Baron  give*  a perrons  cough , and  Gnapnrd 
starts  ia  ludicrous  terror. 

Qempard  [«wirfr].  I’n»  nearly  dead  with  fright — I choke  and 

pant. — - 

HI  speak  to  him — usk  pardon.  No,  I can't. 
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Henri.  How  strange  ho  had  no  board,  an  tales  declare! 
Lucienne.  How  long  his  beard  is,  aud  how  white  his  hair! 
Henri.  I thought  his  clothes  were  snowy — it  is  not  so. 
Lucienne.  He’s  very  thickly  covered  o'er  with  snow. 

Henri  (diMcoteriug  the  Huron  aUo).  What!  two  of  them!  I 
can’t  believe  it  true. 

Lucicntic  (discovering  Gaspard).  Oh  dear!  I never  dreamed 
there  would  lie  ttco! 

Gaspard  (fining,  and  staggering  helplessly  toward  back  of  stage) 
[aside].  I feci  that  ho  observes  n»e  like  a lynx; 
Xo  doubt  of  soino  dark  punishment  he  thinks. 

I'll  try-  to  escape  from  his  revengeful  glare; 
lVrhaps  he'll  drag  me  back,  though,  by  the  hair, 
lie  turns  his  head  -pursues  me  with  bis  eye. 

My  doom  is  scaled. — I’m  very  youug  to  die! 

Enter  Eloisc  at  It.  She  come*  slowly  and  cautiously  ujxtn  stage. 
As  she  does  so,  Gaspard  conceals  hiuistlf  behind  the  curtain  of 
irim/oir  at  It.  of  chimney-piece.  Eloisc  discorers  the  Huron, 
gives  a sutklen  start,  and  then  addresses  audience  in  quick,  agi- 
tated aside. 

Eloisc  [sifafe].  Beyond  a doubt  Gaspard  is  waiting  there, 
lu  beard  aud  wig  disguised  with  subtle  care. 

The  artful  scamp!  how  easy  to  perceive 
This  web  of  crafty  guile  he  means  to  weave! 

So,  so,  my  clever  trickster,  you  shall  meet 
Your  match  to-night  in  cunning  aud  deceit. 

[.-J/oNrf]  (addressing  the  Baron. J 
Bray  are  you  Santa  Clans T If  this  tie  true. 

It  gives  me  joy,  great  Saint,  to  welcome  you. 

Gaspard  ( half  hidden  behind  curtain)  [aside].  What  store  of 
courage  has  the  charming  jade! 

Now  on  my  life,  she’s  not  a bit  afraid! 

She  thanks  her  stars  for  this  hue  stroke  of  luck; 

Her  curiosity  has  lent  her  pluck. 

liaron  [aside].  It’s  Eloise. — An  awkward  thing,  forsooth. 

If  this  youug  waiting-maid  should  learn  the  truth! 

Xo  gossip  for  a mile  but  straight  would  know 
That  I,  their  lord,  had  wandered  his  ch&tcau 
At  midnight,  chut  more  like  a circus  clown 
Thau  some  proud  uobleman  of  high  renown. 

How  shall  1 act  f what  say  t I’m  sick  with  dread. 

The  minx  would  doubtless  follow*  if  I tied. 

Kris  Kringle's  goue,  ami  I escape  his  ire, 

Yet  leave  the  frying-pan  to  11ml  the  tin*. 

[ H'hile  the  Baron  speaks  this  aside.,  Eloisc  slotrlg  draws  nearer  to 
him,  examining  his  apjwarancc  as  closely  as  the  dim  light  will 
allow.  Her  wanner  shows  trireme  suppressed  fun  ; she  now 
and  then  places  her  hand  orcr  her  mouth,  as  though  to  restrain 
herself  from  laughing  aloud.  Meanwhile  Gaspard,  still  half 
concealed  behind  curtain,  watches  very  intently  what  is  passing. 
He  serms  distressed  by  the  boldness  of  Eloisc.  He  makes  one 
or  two  gestures  of  eager  irarwisy,  but  Eloise  entirely  fails  to 
perceive  his  presence.  This  affords  Gaspard  opjxtrtunity  for 
much  comic  alarm  and  generally  humorous  by-play.  The  Bar- 
on retreat*  a little  to  L.  as  Eloise  approaches  him  from  It.  At 
length  Eloisc  addresses  him,  in  a noire  of  mock  gravity. 

Eloise.  Great  Saiut  of  Christmas!  pardon,  I beseech, 

My  wish  to  address  you  in  poor  mortal  speech. 

Yet  now,  while  gazing  on  your  reverend  face, 

I long  to  beg  of  you  one  special  grace. 

Gaspard  ( with  signs  of  marked  surprise)  [aside].  Her  words  arouse 
iu  me  an  interest  keen. 

One  special  grace.”  What  can  the  vixen  mean  f 
Baron  [aside].  Was  ever  man  more  oddly  placed  than  I f 
Shell  recognize  my  voice  if  I reply. 

Eloise.  All!  treat  me  not  with  silent  unconcern. 

But  grant,  great  Saint,  the  boon  for  which  I yearn! 

Gaspard  [aside].  What  is  the  boon  that  she  lias  come  to  seek  ? 
And  why  on  earth  does  Santa  Clans  not  speak  f 

Baron  [aside],  I must  respond ; it  is  uiy  only  choice. 

Yet  can  I properly  disguise  my  voice  ? 

Henri  ( from  doorway  at  It.)  [aside].  It’s  Eloise;  some  favor  she 
would  crave. 

Upon  tuy  word,  she’s  wonderfully  brave. 

Lucie  sue  (from  doorway  at  L.)  [aside].  How  darn  she  go  as  near 
to  biin  as  thatf 

And  where’s  the  Santa  Claus  who  wore  the  hntf 

[Henri  and  Lucienuc  Aare  bent  standing  on  the  threshold  of  ei- 
ther chamber  in  foreground,  with  only  their  heads  peeping  forth 
from  cither  doorway.  They  seem  immensely  concerned  and  oc- 


cupied with  all  that  is  note  going  on.  A little  while  prtriously 
they  hare  discovered  each  other's  presence,  and  made  mutual 
signs  of  astonishment.  Henri  has  lifted  tiro  fingers  of  right 
hand,  thus  indicating  by  expressive  pantomime  what  surprise  it 
has  given  him  to  find  that  there  are  tiro  Santa  Clause*  instead 
of  one.  Lurienue  has  responded  by  simitar  pantomime. 

Eloise.  You’re  silent  still.  Oh,  is  it,  then,  beeanse 
Yon  s}K>ak  some  different  language,  Santa  Claus  f 
I know,  for  my  part,  but  a single  tongue; 

I left  off  going  to  school  wlieu  rather  young. 

[Aside]  (with  great  secret  amusement,  while  she  looks  toward  audience.) 
The  wily  rascal,  he  is  dumb  from  fear, 

His  voice  lining  mi  familiar  to  my  ear. 

I’ll  make  him  talk,  or  else  my  woman's  wit 
Is  leas  adroit  tliau  I imagine  it. 

[Aloud  once  more,  and  in  a voice  of  earnest  pleading.  ] 
Majestic  Saint!  how  pitiless  you  are! 

1 wi shell  to  question  you  of  one  Gaspard, 

A serving-man  in  Barou  Beau  temps’  train, 

Who  loves  me,  and  who  grieve*  at  my  disdain. 

[Eloisc  sow  /i/f«  finger  roguishly  at  audience,  anirf  turns  sly  btoks 
toward  the  Huron  as  she  does  so.  Gaspard  leans  forward 
from  curtains,  and  listens  with  deep  attention. 

Baron  (speaking  in  a rery  gruff,  hollow  voice,  totally  unlike  his  usual 
tones).  Gaspard  T Of  him  what  question  would  you  ask  T 
To  deal  with  sweethearts  never  was  my  task. 

If  love’s  coquettish  moods  yonr  phrase  would  paint, 

'Twero  best  you  should  consult  another  saint. 

[Eloise  shows  marked  surprise  as  these  words  are  spoken.  The 
roire  which  the  Baron  uses  evidently  arouses  her  astonishment. 
But  by  the  time  he  hat  ended  she  is  once  more  looking  at  au- 
dience with  tame  sly  expression  as  before.  Meanwhile  Henri 
aud  Lucienne,  as  though  terrified  by  the  stern  roiee  of  him 
whom  they  tupjrose  to  be  Santa  Claus,  dose  doors  at  li.  aud  I,., 
disapjwaring  wholly  from  stage. 

Eloise  [aside].  He’s  changed  his  voice ; he’s  warier  than  I 
guessed. 

Well,  now,  tilt  all’s  revealed  I’ll  never  rest. 

[ J/oitrf.]  Nay,  mighty  Saint,  I tell  it  to  my  grief, 

This  lad,  Gaspard,  torments  mo  past  belief. 

In  hall  or  corridor  I scarce  cun  pause 

But  there  he  waits  to  accost  tne,  Santa  Claus. 

His  flattery  turns  me  ill ; with  sigh  and  grnuu 
He  vows  that  Nature  wrought  my  heart  from  stone; 

Now  rude  and  tierce,  now  penitent  and  meek, 

He  swears  to  hang  himself  three  times  a week; 

But  most,  indeed,  my  wearied  soul  regret* 

The  doleful  chant  of  stupid  cauzouels 

Which  night  by  night  below  my  wiudow’s  ledge, 

Perched  like  a monkey  ou  a slant  roof’s  edge, 

He  drones  when  all  the  vast  chAteau  is  mote, 

Hugging  against  bis  breast  a crack-stringed  lute. 

Gaspard  [aside,  and  in  toms  of  great  mtlaneholy],  Ob,  Eloise, 
relentless  and  untrue! 

Complained  of  as  a nuisance!  and  by  yon! 

[Gaspard  face  with  hands,  ti«  though  overwhelmed  by  grief. 

Baron  [at  first  aw'dr].  Good!  I have  fooled  her,  and  with 
effort  faint. 

How  easy  it  is  to  play  the  Christmas  Saint! 

A few  more  words  that-  neatly  shall  beguile, 

And  lo!  I’ll  flit  away  in  ghostly  style! 

[Aloud,  to  Eloise.]  No  more,  1 pray.  Tit  not  for  mo  to  deal 
With  lovers’  destinies,  their  woe  or  weal. 

That  here  within  my  presence  yon  should  come 
But  proves  you  singularly  venturesome. 

This  once  to  o’erlook  your  rashness  I will  deign ; 

Pardon  hereafter  you  shall  seek  in  vain. 

8©  stern  the  penalty  for  deeds  thus  bold, 

Yonr  very  blood  would  curdle  were  it  told; 

Both  limb*  would  fail  your  troubling  form  beneath, 

Both  jaws  would  scarce  contain  your  chattering  teeth. 

( The  Baron  speaks  them  latter  iron/*  in  a terribly  severe  tone. 
Gaspard  audibly  shiver s as  he  hears  them.  Eloisc  recoils  and 
seem*  at  first  quite  bonified.  Then  suddenly,  as  though  remind- 
ing herself  that  it  is,  after  all , no/  Santa  Claus,  but  only  her 
sweetheart  disguised  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  her,  she  tosses 
her  head  and  regards  the  Barou  r try  courageously,  placing  <> 
hand,  in  the  most  saney  way,  on  each  of  her  hips. 

Eloise.  No  doubt  I should  be  frightened  half  to  death  - 
Should  scream,  should  stagger,  and  should  catch  iny  breath, 
Aud  thus,  iudeed,  I really  might  behave — 

Being  not  by  temperament  very  brave — 
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Dill  I not,  chance  to  more  than  merely  guess 
The  hIhcw<1  impostor  whom  I now  address. 

Huron  [aside].  Impostor  f She  discovers,  theu,  my  sham  T 
Has  she  discovered  also  who  1 am  f 

[ Aloud,  in  name  roice  an  before ].  Ketirc  in  haste,  young  maid,  and 
wisely  shirk 

To  insult  Kris  Kr ingle  at  bis  goodly  work! 

Elaine  (with  sudden  anger,  stampi ng  her  foot,  and  coming,  mnch 
nearer  to  the  Huron).  Ketirc,  indeed!  And  do  you  j 
still  surmise 

Pv«  not  the  sense  to  pierce  your  thin  disguise  f 
I wonder,  wicked  knave  that  you  appear, 

Tho  real  Kris  Kringle  does  not  find  yon  here, 

And  soundly  punish  you  for  this  offense 
Iu  due  proportion  to  its  impudence. 

[Eloise  here  gires  a loud,  mocking  laugh,  and  abruptly  team  wig 
from  the  Huron's  head , afterward  palling  beard  from  kin  face 
a/so. 

Of  me,  CJaspard,  I’ll  teach  you  to  mako  sport 
With  mask  and  mummery  of  this  idle  sort. 


| I.ucienne.  I’d  help  you  if  you  did,  Heuri. 

Union  (camming  both  children).  Aud  why  f 

| Henri . Two  Santa  Clauses!  Think,  papa,  wliut  fuu! 

And  now  yon  haven’t  left  us  even  one! 

Haron.  Nay,  never  mind,  dear  children.  We  have  seeu 
Two  loving  hearts  grow  blithesome  and  serene ; 

Made  dark  misiiudcrsiandiugs  melt  away 
From  both,  like  sombre  vapors  touched  with  day. 

I The  Haron  look*  toward  (ins parti  and  Kloi.sc,  oho  hold  cm  h 
other's  hand*,  exchanging  ir tnilen  of  reconciliation. 

Eloise  (irith  sudden  anxiety,  addressing  the  Haron).  Oh.  master, 
will  you  pardon  my  rude  act? 

Huron.  Agreed;  hut  one  condition  I exact: 
l (iuspard  and  you  must  promise  both  to  keep 
My  owu  sly  masquerade  a secret  deep. 

Gaspani  and  Eloise.  We  promise,  master! 

Baron.  Well,  so  be  it;  and  I 
Perchance  will  well  reward  you  by-and-by. 

The  Harmless  in  my  hearing  lately  said 
That  Eloise  was  still  too  young  to  wed. 


i 


Haxpard.  On,  Thank# ! a thousand  Thanks,  benignant  Loan ! 


I’ll  bid  you  learn  if  Eloise  will  bear 
Being  juggled  with  by  stratagems  unfair. 

I’ll  have  you  know — 

(Diseoeering  that  it  is  the  Haron,  and  showing  great  consternation.) 
Ah,  Heaveu ! wliut  have  I done  f 

Haron  ( good-humoredly ).  You’ve  counted  on  your  game  before 
’t was  won. 

[Henri  and  Lucienne  moip  peep  forth  cautiously  from  doom  It. 
and  L.  They  gaze  for  a moment  in  a marram/  at  the  Barou, 
and  then  advance  toicard  him  from  either  side  of  stage. 

Henri.  Pupa,  ns  I’m  alivo!  How  strange  it  seems! 

Lucienne.  It’s  like  the  way  things  happen  in  one’s  dreams, 
[tinsparil,  as  if  thunder-struck,  note  quits  his  hiding-plate,  taking 
off  hat  and  throwing  aside  his  pack. 

Qaspard  (to  Eloise).  Ah,  tltcu,  Eloise,  those  cruel  words  you 
spoke 

Were  all  intended  as  a harmless  joke  T 

Eloise  ( agitatedly ).  Oh  yes,  Gaspard.  I thought  ’twns  you 
disguised. 

I never  felt  so  startled— so  surprised! 

Henri.  Tis  snob  a disappointment!  I could  cry! 


Hut  possibly  persuasion  may  iuvint 
Some  private  means  of  making  her  relent. 

Caspard  (delightedly).  Oh,  thauks!  a thousand  thanks,  benig- 
nant lord! 

Henri  (to  his  father).  Shall  Lucienne  and  myself  gain  no  re- 
ward 

For  keeping  silent,  as  yonr  will  decrees, 

Like  happy  Gaspard  and  his  Eloise  T 

Baron  (taking  one  of  the  children's  hands  in  each  of  his  oica).  Ah, 
when  you  wake  to-morrow,  both  shall  find 
Your  stockings  with  sweet  treasures  richly  lined. 

Hie  straight  to  lied,  and  ero  the  day  return' 

Let  each  one  hero  a valued  lesson  learn : 

Gnspard  and  I shall  grant,  grown  more  discreet, 

That  danger  paves  the  pathway  to  deceit ; 

While  you.  Heuri,  Luciomio,  Eloise,  shall  own 
That  oft  the  unkuown  had  best  remain  unknown; 

Nor  strive  as  now,  on  Christ  mas-eve,  to  delve 
Iu  gobliu  mysteries,  while  the  clock  strikes  twelve. 

[All  join  hands  and  bow,  as  curtain  falls. 

END  OF  FLAY. 
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HOW  IT  ALL  HAPPENED. 


3 Christmas  S&torn. 

BY  LOUISA  M.  AliCOn.’. 


IT  was  a small  room,  with  nothing  in  it  but  a bed,  two 
chairs,  aud  a big  chest.  A few  little  gowns  hung  on 
the  wall,  and  the  only  picture  was  the  wintry  sky,  spark- 
ling with  stars,  framed  by  the  uncurtained  window. 
But  the  moon,  pausing  to  peep,  saw  something  pretty  and 
heard  something  pleasant.  Two  heads  in  little  round 
night-caps  lay  on  one  pillow,  two  pairs  of  wide-awake  blue 
eyes  stared  up  at  the  light,  and  two  tongues  were  going 
like  mill  clappers. 

“I’m  bo  glad  we  got  our  shirts  done  in  time ! It  seem- 
ed as  if  we  never  should,  and  I don't  think  six  cents  is  half 
enough  for  a great  red  flannel  thing  with  three  button- 
holes—do  you  ?”  said  one  little  voice,  rather  wearily. 

“No;  but  then  we  each  made  four,  and  fifty  cents  is  a 
good  deal  of  money.  Are  you  sorry  we  didn't  keep  our 
quarters  for  ourselves  ?"  asked  the  other  voice,  with  an 
under-tone  of  regret  in  it. 

“Yes,  I am,  till  I think  how  pleased  the  children  will 
be  with  our  tree,  for  they  don’t  expect  anything,  and  will 
lie  so  surprised.  I wish  we  had  more  toys  to  put  on  it, 
for  it  looks  so  small  and  mean  with  only  three  or  four 
things.” 

“ It  won’t  hold  any  more,  so  I wouldn’t  worry  about 
it.  The  toys  are  very  red  and  yellow,  and  1 guess  the  ba- 
bies won't  know  how  cheap  they  are,  but  like  them  as 
much  as  if  they  cost  heaps  of  money.” 

This  was  a cheery  voice,  and  as  it  spoke  the  four  blue 
eyes  turned  toward  the  chest  under  the  window,  and  the 
kind  moon  did  her  best  to  light  up  the  tiny  tree  standing 
there.  A very  pitiful  little  tree  it  was — only  a branch  of 
hemlock  in  an  old  flower-pot,  propped  up  with  bits  of  coal, 
and  hung  with  a few  penny  toys  earned  by  the  patient 
fingers  of  the  elder  sisters,  that  the  little  ones  should  not 
be  disappointed. 

But  in  spite  of  the  magical  moonlight  the  broken  branch, 
with  its  scanty  supply  of  fruit,  looked  pathetically  poor, 
and  one  pair  of  eyes  filled  slowly  with  tears,  while  the  oth- 
er pair  lost  their  happy  look,  as  if  a cloud  had  come  over 
the  suushine. 

“Are  you  crying.  Dolly  ?” 

“Not  much.  Polly.” 

“ What  makes  you,  dear  ?” 

“ I didn't  know  how  poor  we  were  till  I saw  the  tree, 
and  then  I couldn’t  help  it,”  sobbed  the  elder  sister,  for 
at  twelve  she  already  knew  something  of  the  cares  of  pov- 
erty. and  missed  the  happiness  that  seemed  to  vanish  out 
of  all  their  lives  when  father  died. 

“ It's  dreadful.  I never  thought  we’d  have  to  earn  our 
tree,  and  only  be  able  to  get  a broken  branch,  after  all, 
with  nothing  on  it  hut  three  sticks  of  candy,  two  squeak- 
ing dogs,  a red  cow,  and  an  ugly  bird  with  one  feather  in 
its  tail and  overcome  by  a sudden  sense  of  destitution, 
Polly  sobbed  even  more  despairingly  than  Dolly. 

“Hush,  dear;  we  must  cry  softly,  or  mother  will  hear, 
and  come  up,  and  then  we  shall  have  to  tell.  You  know 
we  said  we  wouldn’t  seem  to  mind  not  having  any  Christ- 
inas, she  felt  so  sorry  about  it." 

“ I must  cry,  but  I'll  be  quiet.” 

So  the  two  heads  went  under  the  pillow  for  a few  min- 
utes, and  not  a sound  betrayed  them  as  the  little  sisters 
cried  softly  in  one  another’s  arms,  lest  mother  should  dis- 
cover that  they  were  no  longer  careless  children,  but  brave 
young  creatures  trying  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden 
cheerfully. 

When  the  shower  was  over,  the  faces  came  out  shining 
like  roses  after  rain,  and  the  voices  went  on  again  as 
before. 

“ Don’t  you  wish  there  really  was  a Santa  Claus,  who 


knew  what  we  wanted,  and  would  come  and  put  two  sil- 
ver half-dollars  in  our  stockings,  so  we  could  go  and  see 
Push  in  Boots  at  the  Museum  to-morrow  afternoon  ?” 
“Yes,  indeed;  but  we  didn't  hang  up  any  stockings, 
you  know,  because  mother  had  nothing  to  put  in  them. 
It  does  seem  as  if  rich  people  might  think  of  poor  people 
now  and  then.  Such  little  bits  of  things  -would  make  us 
happy,  aud  it  couldn't  be  much  trouble  to  take  two  small 
girls  to  the  play,  and  give  them  candy  now  and  then.” 

“ I shall  when  I’m  rich,  like  Mr.  Chrome  and  Miss  Kent. 

I shall  go  round  every  Christmas  with  a big  basket  of 
goodies,  and  give  all  the  poor  children  some.” 

“ P'r’aps  if  we  sew  ever  so  many  flannel  shirts  we  may 
lie  rich  by -and -by.  I should  give  mother  a new  bonnet 
first  of  all,  for  I heard  Miss  Kent  say  no  lady  would  wear 
such  a shabby  one.  Mrs.  Smith  said  fine  bonnets  didn’t 
make  real  ladies.  I like  her  best,  but  I do  want  a locket 
like  Miss  Kent’s. ” 

“1  should  give  mother  some  new  rubbers,  and  then  I 
should  buy  a white  apron,  with  frills  like  Miss  Kent’s,  and 
bring  home  nice  bunches  of  grapes  and  good  things  to  eat, 
us  Mr.  Chrome  does.  I often  smell  them,  but  he  never 
gives  me  any;  he  only  says,  * Hullo,  chick!' and  I’d  rather 
have  oranges  any  time.” 

“ It  will  take  us  a long  while  to  get  rich.  I’m  afraid.  It 
makes  me  tired  to  think  of  it.  I guess  we'd  better  go  to 
sleep  now,  dear.” 

“Good-night,  Dolly.” 

“Good-night,  Polly.” 

Two  soft  kisses  were  heard,  a nestling  sound  followed, 
and  presently  the  little  sisters  lay  fast  asleep,  cheek  against 
cheek,  on  the  pillow  wet  with  their  tears,  never  dreaming 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  them  to-morrow. 

Now  Miss  Kent’s  room  was  next  to  theirs,  and  as  she 
sat  sewing  she  could  hear  the  children's  talk,  for  they  soon 
forgot  to  whisper.  At  first  she  smiled,  then  she  looked 
sober,  and  when  the  prattle  ceased  she  said  to  herself,  as 
she  glanced  about  her  pleasant  chamber: 

“ Poor  little  things!  they  think  I’m  rich,  and  envy  me, 
when  I’m  only  a milliner  earning  my  living.  I ought  to 
have  taken  more  notice  of  them,  for  their  mother  has  a 
hard  time,  I fancy,  but  never  complains.  I'm  sorry  they 
heard  what  I said,  and  if  I knew  how  to  do  it  without 
offending  her,  Ed  trim  a nice  bonnet  for  a Christmas  gift, 
for  she  it  a lady,  in  spite  of  her  old  clothes.  I can  give 
the  children  some  of  the  things  they  want  anyhow,  and  I 
will.  The  idea  of  those  mites  making  a fortune  out  of 
shirts  at  six  cents  apiece!” 

Miss  Kent,  laughed  at  the  innocent  delusion,  but  sym- 
pathized with  her  little  neighbors,  for  she  knew  all  about 
hard  times.  She  had  good  wages  now,  hut  spent  them  on 
herself,  and  liked  to  be  fine  rather  than  neat.  Still,  she 
was  a good-hearted  girl,  and  what  she  had  overheard  set 
her  to  thinking  soberly,  then  to  acting  kindly,  as  we  shall 
see. 

“ If  1 hadn't  s|>eut  all  my  money  on  my  dress  for  the 
party  to-morrow  night,  I’d  give  each  of  them  a half-dollar. 
As  I can  not.  I’ll  hunt  up  the  other  things  they  wanted, 
for  it’s  a shame  they  shouldn't  have  a bit  of  Christmas, 
when  they  tried  so  hard  to  please  the  little  ones.” 

As  she  spoke  she  stirred  about  her  room,  and  soon  had 
a white  apron,  an  old  carnelian  heart  on  a fresh  blue  rib- 
bon, and  two  papers  of  bonbons  ready.  As  no  stockings 
were  hung  up,  she  laid  a clean  towel  oil  the  floor  before 
the  door,  and  spread  forth  the  small  gifts  to  look  their  best. 

Miss  Kent  was  so  busy  that  she  did  not  hear  a step  come 
quietly  up  stairs,  and  Mr.  Chrome,  the  artist,  peeped  at  her 
through  the  halustcrs,  wondering  what  she  was  about. 
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He  soon  saw,  and  watched  her  with  pleasure,  thinking 
that  she  never  looked  prettier  than  now. 

Presently  she  caught  him  at  it,  and  hastened  to  explain, 
telling  what  she  had  heard,  and  how  she  was  trying  to 
atone  for  her  past  neglect  of  these  young  neighbors.  Then 
she  said  good-night,  and  both  went  into  their  rooms,  she 
to  sleep  happily,  and  he  to  smoke  as  usual. 

But  his  eye  kept  turning  to  some  of  the  “nice  little 
bundles’*  that  lay  on  his  table,  as  if  the  story  he  had  heard 
suggested  how  he  might  follow  Miss  Kent's  example.  I 
rather  think  he  would  not  have  disturbed  himself  if  he 
had  not  heard  the  story  told  in  such  a soft  voice,  with  a 
pair  of  bright  eyes  full  of  pity  looking  into  his,  for  little 
girls  were  not  particularly  interesting  to  him,  and  he  was 
usually  too  tired  to  notice  the  industrious  creatures  toiling 
up  and  down  stairs  on  various  errands,  or  sewing  at  the 
long  red  seams. 

Now  that  he  knew  something  of  their  small  troubles, 
he  felt  as  if  it  would  please  Miss  Kent,  and  l>c  a good  joke, 
to  do  his  share  of  the  pretty  work  she  had  liegun. 

So  presently  he  jumped  up,  and.  opening  his  parcels, 
took  out  two  oranges  and  two  bunches  of  grapes,  then  he 
looked  up  two  silver  half-dollars,  and  stealing  into  the 
hall,  luid  the  fruit  upon  the  towel,  and  the  money  atop  of 
the  oranges.  This  addition  improved  the  display  very 
much,  and  Mr.  Chrome  was  stealing  back,  well  pleased, 
when  his  eye  fell  on  Miss  Kent's  door,  and  he  said  to  him- 
self, “She  too  shall  have  a little  surprise,  for  she  is  a dear, 
kind-hearted  soul.” 

In  his  room  was  a prettily  painted  plate,  and  this  he 
filled  with  green  and  purple  grapes,  tucked  a sentimental 
note  underneath,  and  leaving  it  on  her  threshold,  crept 
away  as  stealthily  as  a burglar. 

The  house  was  very  quiet  when  Mrs.  Smith,  the  land- 
lady, came  up  to  turn  off  the  gas.  “Well,  upon  my 
word,  here's  fine  doings,  to  be  sure!’’  she  said,  when  she 
saw  the  state  of  the  upper  hall.  “Now  I wouldn't  have 
thought  it  of  Miss  Kent,  she  is  such  a giddy  girl*  nor  of 
Mr.  Chrome,  he  is  so  busy  with  his  own  affairs.  I meant 
to  give  those  children  each  a cake  to-morrow,  they  are 
such  good  little  things.  1*11  run  down  and  get  them  now, 
as  my  contribution  to  this  fine  set  out." 

Away  trotted  Mrs.  Smith  to  her  pantry,  and  picked  out 
a couple  of  tempting  cakes,  shaped  like  hearts  and  full  of 
plums.  There  was  a goodly  array  of  pies  on  the  shelves, 
and  she  took  two  of  them,  saying,  as  she  climbed  the  stairs 
again,  “They  remembered  the  children,  so  I’ll  remember 
them,  and  have  my  share  of  the  fun." 

Bo  up  went  the  pies,  for  Mrs.  Smith  had  not  much  to 
give,  and  her  spirit  was  generous,  though  her  pastry  was 
not  of  the  best.  It  looked  very  droll  to  sec  pies  sitting 
about  on  the  thresholds  of  closed  doors,  but  the  cakes 
were  quite  elegant,  and  filled  up  the  corners  of  the  towel 
handsomely,  for  the  apron  lay  in  the  middle,  with  the  or- 
anges right  and  left,  like  two  sentinels  in  yellow  uniforms. 

It  was  very  late  when  the  flicker  of  a candle  came  up 
stairs,  and  a pale  lady,  with  a sweet  sad  face,  appeared, 
bringing  a pair  of  ml  and  a pair  of  blue  mittens  for  her 
Dolly  and  Polly.  Poor  Mrs.  Blake  did  have  a hard  time, 
for  she  stood  all  day  in  a great  store  that  she  might  earn 
bread  for  the  poor  children  who  staid  at  home  and  took 
care  of  one  another.  Her  heart  was  very  heavy  that 
night,  because  it  was  the  first  Christmas  she  had  ever 
known  without  gifts  and  festivity  of  some  sort.  But 
Petkin,  the  youngest  child,  had  been  ill,  times  were  very 
hard,  the  little  mouths  gaped  for  food  like  the  bills  of  hun- 
gry birds,  and  there  was  no  tender  mate  to  help  fill  them. 

If  any  elves  had  been  hovering  about  the  dingy  hall 
just  then,  they  would  have  seen  the  mother's  tired  face 
brighten  beautifully  when  she  discovered  the  gifts,  and 
found  that  her  little  girls  had  been  so  kindly  remember- 
ed. Something  more  brilliant  than  the  mock  diamonds 
in  Miss  Kent's  best  ear-rings  fell  and  glittered  on  the 


dusty  floor  as  Mrs.  Blake  added  the  mittens  to  the  other 
things,  and  went  to  her  lonely  room  again,  smiling  as  she 
thought  how  she  could  thunk  them  all  in  a sweet  and  sim- 
ple way. 

Her  windows  were  full  of  flowers,  for  the  delicate  taste* 
of  the  poor  lady  found  great  comfort  in  their  beauty.  “ I 
have  nothing  else  to  give,  and  these  will  show  how  grate- 
ful I am,”  she  said,  as  she  rejoiced  that  the  scarlet  gerani- 
ums were  so  full  of  gay  clusters,  the  white  chrysanthe- 
mum stars  were  all  out.  and  the  pink  roses  at  their  loveliest. 

They  slept  now.  dreaming  of  a sunny  morrow  as  they 
sat  safely  sheltered  from  the  hitter  cold.  But  that  night 
was  their  last,  for  a gentle  hand  cut  them  all,  and  soon 
three  pretty  nosegays  stood  in  a glass,  waiting  for  dawn, 
to  be  laid  at  three  doors,  with  a few  grateful  words  which 
would  surprise  and  delight  the  receivers,  for  flowers  were 
rare  in  those  hard-working  lives,  and  kind  deeds  often 
come  back  to  the  givers  in  fairer  shapes  than  they  go. 

Now  one  would  think  that  there  had  been  gifts  enough, 
and  no  more  could  possibly  arrive,  since  all  had  added  his- 
or  her  mite  except  Betsey,  the  maid,  w’ho  was  off  on  a 
holiday,  and  the  babies  fast  asleep  in  their  trundle-bed, 
with  nothing  to  give  but  love  and  kisses.  Nobody  dream- 
ed that  the  old  cat  would  take  it  into  her  head  that  her 
kittens  were  in  danger,  because  Mrs.  Smith  had  said  she 
thought  they  were  nearly  old  enough  to  he  given  away. 
But  she  must  have  understood,  for  when  all  was  dark  and 
still  the  anxious  mother  went  patting  up  stairs  to  the 
children’s  door,  meaning  to  hide  her  babies  under  their 
bed.  sure  they  would  save  them  from  destruction.  Mrs. 
Blake  had  shut  the  door,  however,  so  poor  Puss  was  dis- 
appointed; but  finding  a soft,  clean  spot  among  a variety 
of  curious  articles,  she  laid  her  kits  there,  and  kept  them 
warm  all  night,  with  her  head  pillowed  on  the  blue  mittens. 

In  the  cold  morning  Dolly  and  Polly  got  up  and  scram- 
bled into  their  clothes,  not  with  joyful  haste  to  see  what 
their  stockings  held,  for  they  had  none,  but  because  they 
had  the  little  ones  to  dress  while  mother  got  the  breakfast. 

Dolly  opened  the  door,  and  started  hack  with  a cry  of 
astonishment  at  the  lovely  spectacle  before  her.  The  oth- 
er people  had  taken  in  their  gifts,  so  nothing  destroyed  the 
magnificent  effect  of  the  treasures  so  curiously  collected 
in  the  night.  Puss  had  left  her  kits  asleep,  and  gone 
down  to  get  her  owu  breakfast,  and  there,  in  the  middle  of 
the  ruffled  apron,  as  if  in  a dainty  cradle,  lay  the  two  Mal- 
tese darlings,  with  white  bibs  and  boots  on,  and  white  tips 
to  the  tiny  tails  curled  round  their  little  noses  in  the  sweet- 
est way. 

Polly  and  Dolly  could  only  clasp  their  hands  aud  look 
in  rapturous  silence  for  a minute;  thed  they  went  down 
on  their  knees  and  revelled  iu  the  unexpected  richness 
before  them. 

“ I do  believe  there  is  a Santa  Claus,  and  that  he  heard 
us,  for  here  is  everything  we  wanted,”  said  Dolly,  holding 
the  carnclian  heart  in  one  hand  and  the  plummy  one  in 
the  other. 

“ It  must  have  been  some  kind  of  a fairy,  for  we  didn’t 
mention  kittens,  but  we  wanted  one,  and  here  are  two  dar- 
lings,” cried  Polly,  almost  purring  with  delight  as  the 
downy  bunches  unrolled  and  gaped  till  their  bits  of  pink 
tongues  were  visible. 

“Mrs.  Smith  was  one  fairy,  I guess,  and  Miss  Kent  was 
another,  for  that  is  her  apron.  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  Mr. 
Chrome  gave  us  the  oranges  and  the  money : men  always 
have  lots,  and  his  name  is  on  this  bit  of  paper,”  said  Dolly. 

“ Oh,  I’m  so  glad ! Now  we  shall  have  a Christmas  like 
other  people,  and  I’ll  never  say  again  that  rich  folks  don't 
remember  poor  folks.  Come  and  show  all  our  treasures 
to  mother  and  the  babies;  they  must  have  some,” answer- 
ed Polly,  feeling  that  the  world  was  all  right,  and  life  not 
half  as  hard  as  she  thought  it  last  night. 

Shrieks  of  delight  greeted  the  sisters,  and  all  that  morn- 
ing there  was  joy  and  feasting  in  Mrs.  Blake's  room,  und 
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in  the  afternoon  Dolly  and 
Polly  went  to  the  Museum,  and 
actually  saw  Pnm  in  Boots ; for 
their  mother  insisted  on  their 
going,  having  discovered  how 
the  hard-earned  quarters  had 
been  spent.  This  was  such  un- 
hoped-for bliss  that  they  could 
hardly  believe  it,  and  kept  smil- 
ing at  one  another  so  brightly 
that  people  wondered  who  the 
happy  little  girls  in  shabby 
cloaks  could  be  who  clapped 
their  new  mittens  so  heartily, 
and  laughed  till  it  was  better 
than  music  to  hear  them. 

This  was  a very  remarkable 
Christmas  day,  and  they  long 
remembered  it;  for  while  they 
were  absorbed  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  Marquis  of  Carabas  and 
the  funny  cat,  who  tucked  his 
tail  in  his  belt,  washed  his  face 
so  awkwardly,  and  didn't  know 
how  to  purr,  strange  things 
were  happening  at  home,  and 
more  surprises  were  in  store  for 
our  little  friends.  You  see,  when  people  once  begin  to  do  1 
kindnesses,  it  is  so  easy  and  pleasant  they  find  it  hard  to 
leave  off  ; and  sometimes  it  beautifies  them  so  that  they 
find  they  love  one  another  very  much — as  Mr.  Chrome 
and  Miss  Kent  did,  though  wc  have  nothing  to  do  with 


that  except  to  tell  how  they  made  the  poor  little  tree  grow 
and  blossom. 

They  were  very  jolly  at  dinner,  and  talked  a good  deal 
about  the  Blakes,  who  ate  in  their  own  rooms.  Miss  Kent 
told  what  the  children  said,  and  it  touched  the  soft  spot 
in  all  their  hearts  to  hear  al>out  the 
red  shirts,  though  they  laughed  at 
Polly's  lament  over  the  bird  with 
only  one  feather  in  its  tail. 

“I'd  give  them  a better  tree  if  I 
had  any  place  to  put  it,  and  knew 
how  to  trim  it  up,”  said  Mr.  Chrome, 
with  a sudden  burst  of  generosity, 
which  so  pleased  Miss  Kent  that  her 
eyes  shone  like  Christmas  candles, 
and  she  said, 

“Put  it  in  the  back  parlor.  All 
the  Browns  are  away  for  a week, 
and  we'll  help  you  trim  it— won’t 
we.  my  dear?”  cried  Mrs.  Smith, 
warmly:  for  she  saw  that  he  was  in 
a sociable  mood,  and  thought  it  a 
pity  that  the  Blakes  should  not 
profit  by  it. 

“Yes,  indeed  ; I should  like  it  of 
all  things,  and  it  needn’t  cost  much, 
for  I have  some  skill  in  trimmings, 
as  you  know."  And  Miss  Kent  look- 
ed so  gay  and  pretty  us  she  spoke 
that  Mr.  Chrome  made  up  his  mind 
that  millinery  must  lx*  a delightful 
occupation. 

“Come  on  then,  ladies,  and  we'll 
have  a little  frolic.  I’m  a lonely 
old  bachelor,  with  nowhere  to  go  to-day,  and  I'd  like 
some  fun." 

They  had  it,  I assure  you;  for  they  all  fell  to  work  as 
busy  as  bees,  flying  and  buzzing  alnnit  with  much  laugh- 
ter as  they  worked  their  pleasant  miracle.  Mr.  Chroma 
acted  more  like  the  father  of  a large  family  than  a crusty 
Imclielor.  Miss  Kent's  skillful  fingers  flew  us  they  never 
did  before,  and  Mrs.  Smith  trotted  up  and  down  us  briskly 
as  if  slie  were  sixteen  instead  of  being  a stout  old  woman 
of  sixty. 

The  children  were  so  full  of  the  play,  ami  telling  all 
about  it.  that  they  forgot  their  tree  till  after  supper;  but 
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immensely  pleased  to  bcp  that  of  all  her 
gift*  Petkin  chose  the  forlorn  bird  to  carry 
to  Im*c1  with  her,  the  one  yellow  feather  be- 
ing just  to  her  taste. 

Mrs.  Blake  put  on  her  neat  bonnet,  and 
was  so  gratified  that  Miss  Kent  thought  it 
the  most  successful  one  she  ever  trimmed. 

She  was  well  paid  for  it.  by  the  thanks  of 
one  neighbor  and  the  admiration  of  anoth- 
er; for  when  she  went  to  her  party  Mr. 
Chrome  went  with  her.  and  said  something 
<m  the  way  which  made  her  heart  dunce 
more  lightly  than  her  feet  that  night. 

Good  Mrs.  Smith  felt  that  her  house  had 
covered  itself  with  glory  by  this  event,  and 
Dolly  and  Polly  declared  that  it  was  the 
most  perfect  and  delightful  surprise  party 
ever  seen. 

It  was  »U  over  by  nine  o’clock,  and  with 
good-night  kisses  for  every  one  the  little 
girls  climbed  up  to  bed  laden  with  trea- 
sures and  t<H>  happy  for  many  words.  But 
as  they  tied  their  round  caps  Dolly  said, 
thoughtfully, 

“On  the  whole  1 think  its  rather  nice  to 
be  poor  when  jieople  are  kind  to  you." 

“ Well.  I’d  rather  be  rich;  but  if  I can’t 
he.  it  is  very  good  fun  to  have  Christmas 
trees  like  this  one,"  answered  truthful  Pol- 
ly, never  guessing  that  they  had  planted 


when  they  went  to  look  for  it  they 
found  it  gone,  and  in  its  place  a 
great  paper  hand  with  one  finger 
pointing  down  stairs,  and  on  it  these 
mysterious  words  in  red  ink. 

**  Look  in  the  Browns’  hack  par- 
lor !” 

At  the  door  of  that  interesting 
apartment  they  found  their  mother 
with  Will  and  Petkin,  for  another 
hand  hud  suddenly  apjM-ared  to  them 
pointing  up.  The  door  Hew  open 
quite  as  if  it  was  a fairy  play,  and 
they  went  in  to  find  a pretty  tins* 
planted  in  a red  box  on  tin*  centre 
table,  lighted  with  candles,  hung 
with  gilded  nuts,  red  apples,  gay 
bonlsms,  and  a gift  for  each. 

Mr.  Chrome  was  hidden  behind 
one  folding-door,  and  fat  Mm.  Smith 
squeezed  behind  the  other,  and  they 
both  thought  it  a great  improve- 
ment upon  the  old-fashioned  Santa 
Claus  to  have  Miss  Kent,  in  the  white 
dress  she  made  for  the  party,  with 
Mrs.  Blake's  roses  in  her  hair,  step 
forward  as  the  children  gazed  in 
silent  rapture,  and  with  a few  sweet 
words  welcome  them  to  the  little 
surprise  their  friends  had  made. 

There  were  many  Christmas  trees 
in  the  city  that  night,  but  none 
which  gave  such  hearty  pleasure  as 
the  ode  which  so  magically  took  tin* 
place  of  the  broken  brunch  and  its 
few  poor toys  They  were  ul 
however,  and  Dolly  and  Polly  were 
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the  seed  from  which  the  little  pine-tree  grew  so  quickly  1 
and  beautifully. 

When  the  moon  came  to  look  in  at  the  window  on  her 
nightly  round  two  smiling  faces  lay  on  the  pillow,  which 
was  no  longer  wet  with  tears,  but  rather  knobby  with  the 
mine  of  riches  hidden  underneath — first-fruits  of  the  I 
neighborly  friendship  which  flourished  in  that  house  until  | 
another  and  a merrier  Christmas  came. 


THEN  COMES  SANTA  CLAUS. 

O little  children, 

Von  must  be  good,  because 
A few  short  days  bring  Christ  mas-eve, 

And  then  comes  Santa  Claus. 

And  somebody  will  toll  him 
All  that  you’ve  said  and  done 
For  many  a week,  and  if  he's  pleased. 

Heigh-ho  f look  out  for  fun. 

So,  children,  little  children, 

He  lovely,  dears,  because 
A few  short  days  bring  Christ  man-eve, 

And  then  comes  Santa  Claus. 

I 

CHRISTMAS  AT  BETHLEHEM. 

BY  LYDIA  FINKBL8TE1N. 

BETHLEHEM,  the  birth-place  of  our  Saviour,  is  ait-  ^ 
tinted  about  five  miles  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  cus-  | 
tomary  for  a great  number  of  the  residents  of  the  Holy 
City,  as  well  as  the  visitors,  to  spend  Christmas -ove  at 
Bethlehem,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  celebrates  it 
there  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Most  of  those 
who  belong  to  that  Church  go  there  as  worshippers,  while  j 
many  others  go  simply  as  spectators  of  the  ceremonies. 

Those  who  intend  to  walk,  as  some  prefer  doing,  set  out 
in  the  morning  or  early  part  of  the  afternoon  of  the  24th 
of  December,  while  such  as  ride  never  go  before  the  after- 
noon, and  keep  on  going  till  midnight.  As  there  are 
neither  coaches  nor  horse-cars  running  between  these  two 
places,  people  have  to  get  there  on  donkeys,  mules,  cam-  ! 
els,  or  horses,  which  animals  are  found  in  a large  square  I 
situated  in  front  of  the  Tower  of  David,  near  the  Jaffa 
Gate,  through  which  people  usually  go  to  Bethlehem. 
The  muleteers  and  donkey-boys  generally  get  a pretty 
accurate  idea  of  the  number  to  be  accommodated  by  ask- 
ing every  one  they  meet  if  he  intends  going.  They  ac- 
cordingly arrange  their  prices.  It  is  best  to  secure  one's 
steed  betimes,  lest  one  may  be  left  to  put  up  with  a lame 
donkey  or  one-eyed  horse.  The  animals  that  convey  peo- 
ple in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  have  time  to  return 
and  take  another  party. 

The  principal  personage  who  sots  out  from  Jerusalem 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  Patriarch,  with  his  priests  and 
monks,  accompanied  by  the  French  Consul  and  suite  in 
fill! -dress  uniforms.  This  important  procession  leaves 
Jerusalem  about  one  o'clock.  First  comes  a cavalcade  of 
mounted  police,  in  uniforms  of  green  braided  with  red.  i 
sent  by  the  Turkish  authorities:  next  come  the  “ Kawa-  | 
see,  i.  e.,  police  allowed  by  the  local  government  to  every 
Consul  and  Patriarch  as  body-guards,  usually  dressed  in  i 
the  national  colors  of  the  Consulate  to  which  they  belong. 
Each  carries  a long,  thick,  silver-headed  mace,  the  bottom 
of  which,  on  such  occasions,  rests  on  their  stirrups;  then 
follows  the  Patriarch,  gorgeously  attired  in  his  purple 
cloak  and  Cardinal's  hat;  alongside  of  him  are  the  Bishops 
and  Consul,  followed  by  a long  train  of  secretaries,  inter- 
preters attached  to  the  Consulate,  and  monks  and  priests; 
lastly  comes  a long  line  of  those  who  are  ready  to  go  at 
that  hour,  most  of  them  mounted  on  horses,  hut  some  on 
donkeys,  mules,  and  even  camels.  Everybody  is  in  good 
spirits,  laughing,  chatting,  and  cracking  jokes  good-na-  , 
turedly. 


When  this  variegated  procession  nears  Rachel’s  Tomb, 
which  is  situated  on  the  Bethlehem  road,  it  is  met  by  hun- 
dreds of  Betblehemites  of  both  sexes,  all  in  holiday  attire, 
who  salute  it  with  firing  of  guns  and  pistols,  and  with 
songs  of  welcome;  then  turning  round,  they  head  the  pro- 
cession, singing,  drumming,  firiug,  and  clapping  their 
hands.  In  this  way  they  enter  Bethlehem,  and  as  they 
pass  through  the  narrow  streets  they  are  greeted  with  ac- 
clamations of  joy  by  all,  and  with  songs  of  welcome  from 
the  windows  by  the  women  and  children. 

Three  monasteries  and  the  great  complex  Church  of 
the  Nativity  are  all  under  one  roof,  which  covers  the 
stable-cave  where  Christ  was  cradled.  They  all  form  a 
great  fortress-like  edifice,  in  front  of  which  is  a large 
open  square,  in  which  the  Turkish  soldiers  in  Zouave  uni- 
forms are  now  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  road  through 
which  the  procession  is  going  to  pass.  A procession  of 
priests  and  monks  from  the  monastery,  wearing  magnifi- 
cent robes,  and  preceded  by  a large  number  of  chanting 
choristers  gayly  attired  in  red  and  white  garments,  meets 
the  Patriarch  and  company  with  songs  of  praise11.  All 
dismount,  and  enter  through  the  low  iron  door  into  this 
fine  large  building,  which  was  built  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  are  met  by  the  hospitable  friars,  who  show  the 
way  to  the  dining  saloon,  where  the  long  tables  are  set 
with  tempting  refreshments.  After  the  travellers  have 
refreshed  themselves,  their  respective  rooms  are  shown 
them. 

The  Church  of  the  Nativity  is  a splendid  high  struc- 
ture, and  was  first  built  by  the  Empress  Helena  in  the 
fourth  century.  In  the  fifth  century  it  was  devastated; 
but  it  was  restored  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  the 
year  630. 

There  are  services  going  on  all  the  evening,  but  the 
grand  service  begins  about  midnight.  The  church  is 
brilliantly  lit  with  thousands  of  wax  tapers,  and  is  so 
crowded  that  there  is  scarcely  standing  room,  and  almost 
every  worshipper  carries  a lighted  wax  taper.  During 
the  service,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Patriarch,  some 
monks  appear,  dressed  in  sheep  skins,  representing  the 
shepherds.  Suddenly  a song  of  glorious  melody  burets 
out  from  the  assembled  crowd  of  priests— that  grand  and 
majestic  strain  the  **  Gloria/' 

The  service  continues  till  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
when  it  is  ended  by  a procession,  singing,  headed  by  the 
Patriarch  carrying  a waxen  image  representing  the  Sav- 
iour in  a golden  crib,  which  is  taken  down  into  the  grot- 
to, i.e.,  the  place  or  manger  where  it  is  supposed  that 
Christ  was  born.  This  grotto  is  under  the  church,  to 
which  there  are  two  descents;  the  one  from  the  north  side 
has  a descent  of  sixteen  steps,  and  the  southern  one  has 
thirteen  steps.  Here  there  is  a small  low  arch,  over 
which  can  be  seen,  though  somewhat  defaced  by  time,  a 
representation  in  mosaic  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  with 
which  it  was  decorated  by  the  Crusaders  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Around  this  arch,  hanging  almost  to  the 
ground,  are  fifteen  gold  lamps,  which  are  kept  burning 
night  and  day;  four  of  them  belong  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, five  to  the  Armenians,  and  six  to  the  Greeks.  A 
large  marble  slab  covers  the  floor  of  the  arched  recess,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a round  space  displaying  a stone 
of  bluish  color,  which  is  said  to  he  a jasper;  this  is  sur- 
rounded by  a large  silver  star,  having  this  inscription  on 
its  broad  border:  ‘‘Hie  de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus 
natus  cst.”  At  a distance  of  about  ten  feet  southeast 
from  this  arch  a descent  of  three  steps  brings  you  into 
the  Oratory  of  the  Manger,  which  is  about  eight  feet  long 
by  seven  brood;  here  you  see  a manger  hewn  in  the  rock. 
At  the  east  end  of  this  oratory  there  is  an  altar  dedicated 
to  the  Wise  Men,  for  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where 
they  worshipped  Jesus  and  offered  Him  their  gifts.  The 
roof  and  walls  of  the  grotto  are  gracefully  draped  with 
crimson  figured  satin ; the  curtains  are  left  open  here  and 
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there,  giving  the  spectator  an  opportunity  to  see  the  nat- 
ural rock.  Suspended  from  the  ceiling  are  beautiful  gold 
and  silver  lamps,  which  are  always  kept  burning. 

When  the  Patriarch  descends  into  this  grotto  another 
ceremony  is  performed — laying  the  image  into  the  manger 
and  wrapping  it  in  swaddling-clothes:  then  another  beau- 
tiful strain  of  praise  is  sung,  and  the  bells  chime  the  glad 


tidings  that  a Saviour  is  bom.  The  monks  and  priests 
here  turn  and  embrace  each  other,  saying,  "Peace! 
peace!”  the  assembled  crowd  do  the  same,  and  saying  to 
each  other,  in  the  beautiful  expression  so  natural  to  the 
Orientals,  “Is  8-alaam  kul  sine  ou  nahna  s-almean,” 
».  e.,  “ Peace!  peace! — may  we  be  long  spared  to  celebrate 
this  great  rejoicing!” 


SEEN  IN  A DREAM. 


BY  M.  E. 


Into  the  dream-land,  the  wonderful  dream-land, 

Where  the  fairies  that  onre  lived  in  fairy-land  throng. 
And  sugar-plum  trees  bloom  both  summer  and  winter, 
And  the  sleep-time  is  short'  and  the  play-time  is  long, 
Journeyed  our  darliug,  and  there  she  beheld  him 
Who  never  was  aeeu  by  the  light  of  the  sun — 

Old  Santa  Claus,  brave  in  green  wreaths  and  red  berries, 
His  merry  eyes  sparkling  with  mischief  and  fun. 


With  a shout  of  fat.  laughter  he  showered  around  her 
I really  can’t  tell  you  how  many  nice  things: 

Hooks,  dollies,  and  oranges,  tea-sets  and  apples, 

Nuts,  balls,  and  gay  ribbons,  and  pictures  and  rings; 
Like  rain  it  came  pouring,  that  shower  of  treasures, 
And  the  bright  moonlight  lent  it  full  mauy  a gleam. 
Oh!  never  brought  Christmas  a Santa  Claus  jollier 
Than  the  jolly  old  Santa  Claus  seen  in  a dream! 
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A Chriftmas  Carol 


|l\  Hi»\VAKt>  PVI l 


1 


God  reft  ye  all  goodRopIe, 
That  harken  toour  lay 
And  hear  the  word  , 
ThatCh  rift  our  Lord. 
Was  born  upon  this  day. 
2 

Wc  lift  our  voices  gladly. 
Ami  gladly  we  do  ling  , 

Or  that  fame  night  , 

That  Diowed  to  light* 

The  promife  Ho  did  bring  . 


When  Angel  S fang  to  Shephards, 
That  kept  tlurir  flocks  that  day, 
And  bade  there  feck. 
Where  mild  and  meek. 

The  infant  Jcfus  lay. 

4 

So  when  our  life  grows  older  , 
And  brings  its  winter's  night  5 
May  Angels  fing  , 

And  to  us  bring 
Our  Lord.  His  truth  and  tight. 


WUA  Animation.  Mu«lc  by  Cba*.  F.  Bom. 
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A IIArPY  NEW  YEAR. 

ON  the  first  page  of  this  New-Year's  number  of  Har-  1 
per’s  Young  People  is  a picture  of  the  first  New- 
Year's  call  of  the  season,  which  is  one  made  at  the  door  of 
every  house  in  the  land  just  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve 
on  New-Year's  Eve. 

The  little  fur-clad  figure  knocking  for  admittance  is 
that  of  New  Year  himself,  Master  Eighteen  Eighty-One, 
laden  with  promises  and  good  wishes  that  will,  we  hope, 
insure  him  a warm  welcome  from  the  sleepy  watchers 
within  the  cozy  room  to  which  he  seeks  to  enter.  Even 
Miss  Polly,  whom  the  children  have  left  on  the  cricket 
in  the  corner  to  watch  the  old  year  out  and  the  new 
one  in,  and  who  docs  not  l<x>k  at  all  sleepy,  will  wel- 
come the  little  stranger  in  her  own  way,  and  he  will 
quickly  be  made  to  feel  at  home. 

Now  watch  for  him.  dear  children ; he  will  surely  come 
to  every  door,  and  when  lie  arrives,  welcome  him  warmly, 
and  make  up  your  minds  to  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  make  him  the  very  happiest  New  Year  that  ever  was. 

* PRINCE  CHARLIE" 

BY  KATHERINE  KAMKRON. 

(CHRISTMAS  was  over.  The  twins,  Allan  and  Jessie. 

J had  romped  and  played  away  the  whole  delightful 
day,  in  doors  and  out. 

Wonderful  to  tell,  they  had  wearied  of  all  the  pretty 
new  toys,  and  found  an  end  to  play.  After  tea  they  sat 
quietly  in  the  fire-glow,  talking  with  mamma  alxmt  the 
beautiful  new  picture  that  was  her  gift  to  them.  It 
was  a charming  group  of  guyly  dressed  children — lit- 
tle Princes  and  u Princess,  the  children  of  the  unhappy 
King  Charles  I.  of  England.  The  tallest  was  a handsome 
boy.  in  a suit  of  scarlet  velvet,  with  a broad  collar  of  rich 
old  lace.  He  held  by  the  hand  a tiny  tot,  in  a frilled  cap 
and  a dress  of  blue  silk,  who  timidly  clung  to  the  pro- 
tecting ami  of  his  big  brother.  The  thin!  was  a quaint 
little  damsel  in  a robe  of  creamy  satin,  standing  with  her 
dainty  hands  demurely  folded  before  her.  Her  long 
stately  dress  touched  the  floor  with  its  border  of  Vandyck 
points,  and  her  small  head  was  curiously  dressed  in  a by- 
gone courtly  fashion.  About  her  pretty  throat  was  a 
necklace  of  costly  i>earls,  and  she  looked  the  }>erfect  mod- 
el of  a tiny  old-time  lady  of  high  degree.  A pair  of 
graceful  spaniels  crouched  at  the  feet  of  the  children,  and 
Ixdiind  them  was  a curtain  of  some  rich  foreign  stuff. 
The  tire-light  flashed  on  the  sweet  young  faces  and  shin- 
ing auburn  hair,  touching  the  waves  and  curls,  while  the 
shadows  danced  and  flickered  until  it  seemed  to  Allan 
that  the  bright  eyes  smiled  back  to  him  as  he  looked  up. 
It  was  like  a pleasant  dream,  ami  Allan's  blue  eyes  grew 
slowly  dim  and  dimmer.  Jessie's  eyelids  had  been  droop- 
ing from  the  time  mamma  began  to  tell  about,  the  royal 
children,  and  directly  the  twins  were  fast  asleep.  Pupa 
camp  in,  and  mamma  laughed  with  him  at  the  effect  of 
her  story,  and  then  the  little  sleepers  were  playfully 
shaken  until  they  were  wide  awake  enough  to  walk  up 
stairs. 

There  was  a sleepy  good-night  kiss  all  around,  a double  , 
’‘Now  1 lay  me/*  and  two  heads  nestled  down  on  two  soft 
pillows,  and  the  long  delightful  Christmas  day  was  quite 
gone. 

In  almost  no  time  Allan  felt  a hand  on  liis  shoulder, 
and  a voice  said,  softly,  “Allan.  Allan,  wake  up.  my 
man.  and  come  and  show  me  about  the  things." 

Allan  turned  over,  rubbed  his  dazed  eyes,  and  then 
jumped  straight  up  in  bed,  winking  and  blinking  in  won- 
der ut  what  he  saw.  Standing  liesidc  his  bed  was  a hand- 
some lad.  about  his  own  size,  in  a scarlet  velvet  suit.  Jhe 
strunger  was  laughing  merrily  at  his  surprise,  as  lie  spoke 
again:  ‘’My  go«xl  fellow,  don’t  sit  staring  at  me.  hut  put  1 


on  your  doublet  and  the  rest,  and  come  on.  We  have  not 
long  to  stay."  At  this,  Allan  glanced  through  the  open 
door  of  Jessie’s  room,  and  there  by  her  bed  he  saw  in  the 
moonlight  the  dainty  little  dame  in  the  trailing  satin. 
She  was  whispering  to  Jessie.  In  an  instant  the  visit- 
ors vanished  hand  in  hand  through  the  doorway,  and 
the  children  heard  their  soft  footfalls  on  the  stairway. 
“Prince  Charlie!  Princess  Mary!”  was  all  they  said,  but 
they  fairly  danced  into  their  clothes,  und  then  ran  quick- 
ly down  to  the  library ; and  when  the  door  opened,  what  a 
strange  sight  met  their  astonished  eyes!  There  was  a fa 
mous  fin*  in  the  grate,  and  l>y  the  bright  blaze  they  saw 
Prince  Charlie  mounted  on  the  new  velocipede,  tugging 
at  the  bridle,  and  cracking  his  whip  until  it  snap)>ed 
again,  but  the  queer  steed  moved  not  a pace.  The  little 
Princess  sat  holding  Nannette — Jessie’s  French  doll — 
speechless  with  delight.  She  turned  the  pretty  head  from 
side  to  side,  she  moved  the  arms  and  feet,  she  examined 
the  tiny  kid  boots  with  their  high  heels.  Then  she  ad- 
mired the  long  gloves  with  no  end  of  buttons,  and  the 
scrap  of  a bonnet,  made  of  shreds  of  flower  and  feather 
in  a wonderful  way.  and  perched  on  a high  tower  of  fluf- 
fy flossy  hair. 

“Do  you  like  it.  Princess  Mary  i"  asked  .Jessie,  most, 
respectfully. 

“Oh,  it  is  bonny,"  was  the  answer;  “so  much  prettier 
than  any  I ever  saw.  Is  your  father  a great  King,  and 
does  he  have  such  wonderful  dolls  made  for  you  she 
asked. 

« “Oh,  dear  me.  no.  Princess,"  said  Jessie,  hastily,  uml 
wanting  very  much  to  laugh.  ”Mv  father  is  a great 
doctor,  though.  We  have  no  Kings  in  our  country.” 

“No  Kings echoed  the  little  lady,  incredulously. 
“Who  reigtis,  then  ? But  do  not  say  Princess  every 
time;  call  me  Mary.  We  must  go  back  so  soon,  and  I 
have  a hundred  questions  to  ask  about  so  many  strange 
things.  We  are  very  tired  of  looking  ut  them  from  up 
there,’’  glancing  at  the  picture. 

“Indeed,  we  have  longed  to  get  down  close  by  you 
ever  since  we  came,”  exclaimed  the  Prince.  “ I am  sure 
you  saw  us  smile  at  you  last  evening,"  he  added. 

“S3o  I was  right," cried  Allan,  joyfully.  “I  thought 
ho;"  and  looking  up  to  the  picture,  he  saw  the  pretty  span 
iels  quite  alone  against  the  rich  drapery.  They  were 
huddled  together  in  a lonely  way,  a silky  heap  of  noses 
and  paws.  At  Prince  (fliarlie's  voice  one  of  them  threw 
up  his  head  for  a dismal  howl,  hut  at  a sign  from  his 
young  master  he  patiently  curled  down  to  wait. 

The  Princess  missed  Jamie,  and  turned  to  look  for 
him.  There,  in  a corner  on  the  floor,  sat  the  baby  Duke, 
in  his  sky-blue  silk,  dancing  Jessie’s  droll  Japanese  “Ning- 
Ping"  until  the  limp  arms  and  legs  fairly  flew.  He 
stopped  a moment  to  look  into  the  narrow  sleepy  eyes, 
and  to  touch  the  long  braid  that  hung  down  liehind,  and 
the  stiff  little  fringe,  like  a brush,  on  top  of  the  queer  head, 
and  then  again  the  legs  and  arms  rattled  a tune,  while 
Jamie’s  round,  solemn  eyes  seemed  not  even  to  wink,  so 
intent  and  wondering  was  his  look.  In  the  mean  time  liis 
stately  sister  held  Nannette  close  in  her  arms,  as  she 
moved  about,  looking,  listening,  and  questioning. 

Just  then  Jamie  called,  softly,  “Charlie ! Charlie ! Mary ! 
come  and  see.** 

The  little  fellow  had  found  a box  of  jointed  wooden  an- 
imals and  people.  He  was  twisting  the  legs  and  arms  and 
paws  and  wings  into  all  manner  of  shapes,  and  then  stand 
ing  up  the  funny  wry  shapes,  and  laughing  in  high  glee. 

Allan  noticed  how  quietly  they  all  sjxjke  and  moved.’ 
Even  when  they  laughed  heartily,  or  ealled  out,  they  did 
not  make  any  loud  noise.  He  wondered  if  it  was  being 
pictures  so  long  had  made  them  so  still. 

Presently  Jessie  took  her  lacquered  1m»x.  full  of  small 
treasures,  from  the  table  to  the  sofa,  where  the  two  girls 
cozily  seated  themselves.  All  of  the  simple,  pretty  things 
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seemed  equally  new  and  curious  to  the ’little  stranger.  I 
Jessie  tried  to  have  the  Princess  Mary  keep  a few  trifles  ' 
which  she  seemed  most  to  udmirc,  but  in  vain;  she  only 
• drew’  up  her  small  quaint  figure,  and  said,  quietly,  “ A 
Princess  may  not  accept  gifts.’*  Somehow,  although  she  | 
smiled  graciously,  this  little  speech  troubled  Jessie,  who 
feared  she  had  been  rude,  although  she  did  not  in  the  ' 
least  know  how. 

Duke  Jamie  had  in  the  meantime  wearied  of  his  wood- 
en people,  and  went  wandering  about  in  his  baby  fashion,  j 
but  never  for  a moment  dropping  Ning-Ping.  Just  then  j 
he  spied  his  brother  careering  around  on  the  velocipede,  j 
having  learned  from  Allan  how  to  manage  it.  Of  course  ! 
Jamie  cried  for  a ride,  and  fortunately  got  it.  While  the  J 
Prince  was  whirling  round,  Allan  had  wound  up  his  en- 
gine with  the  long  train  of  passenger  coaches,  and  sent  it 
spinning  across  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire.  In  a twink- 
ling Prince  Charlie  jumped  down  to  see  the  new  won- 
der. The  Princess  at  once  lifted  Jamie  astride  of  the 
strange  steed,  and  with  one  arm  about  him,  walked  in  a 
motherly  way  by  his  side,  pushing  the  curious  vehicle. 

**  What  is  this  long  carriage  ?”  asked  young  Royalty. 

“ Only  a steam-engine  and  train  of  cars,”  was  the  reply,  i 

" But  where  is  the  steam  I’*  said  the  Prince. 

44  Oh,  there  is  none  hew*;  this  goes  by  wheels,  like  a 
clock;  but  the  real  cal’s  that  we  travel  on  run  by  steam.” 

The  long  train  began  to  creep  slowly,  and  the  wheels 
whirred  and  buzzed  a little  in  running  down.  Allan 
handed  the  key  to  his  guest,  and  Prince  Charlie  wound  it 
up  with  a zest,  and  watched  it  awhile;  then  he  turned  to 
Allan  with,  **  I say.  how  do  they  run  by  steam  f” 

“ Why,  the  steam  is  made  by  the  fire  under  the  engine 
boiler,  like  a big  tea-kettle,”  explained  Allan,  carefully, 
and  feeling  like  a professor;  “this  turns  the  engine 
wheels  somehow,  and  the  cars  being  all  fast  to  it,  they  go 
like  lightning  almost.” 

He  soon  bethought  himself  of  his  little  engine,  and 
in  a few  minutes  it  was  steaming  up,  with  the  piston-rod 
pumping  and  the  wheels  whizzing,  and  the  Prince  quite 
lost  in  wonder.  It  was  a very  novel  and  pleasant  sensa- 
tion to  know’  so  much  more  than  a royal  Prince,  and  Al- 
lan enjoyed  it  hugely.  Looking  about  him  for  new  mar- 
vels, he  chanced  on  his  printing-press.  The  fire-light  was 
dying  out.  and  it  was  too  dark  for  type-setting,  so  he 
quickly  struck  a match  and  lighted  the  gas  jet.  When 
he  turned,  his  guests  stood  stupefied  and  open-mouthed 
with  most  unroyal  amazement. 

The  Prince  gasped  out  “Sister,  did  you  see  him  set  fire 
to  a hole  ? Surely  he  did  it,  and  with  a dry  splinter.” 

The  Princess  turned  quite  pale.  “ Are  the  walls  full  of 
fire  ?”she  asked,  anxiously,  hugging  baby  Jamie  closely. 

This  was,  indeed,  like  magic  to  the  royal  pair.  and.  truth 
to  tell,  the  young  magician  was  nearly  as  much  at  a loss 
to  explain  the  phenomenon. 

“ It  is  gas,  only  gas,”  said  Allan. 

“ And  what,  iu  the  name  of  all  the  saints  is  this  gas  I” 
returned  the  Prince. 

“Oh,  something  that  is  made  from  coat,  and  runs  in 
tubes  in  the  wall,  and  bums  in  the  air  like  oil,”  said  Allan. 
“It  is  not  loose;  it  can  not  get  out  of  the  tubes.  It  is 
quite  safe,”  he  assured  the  frightened  Princess,  “and  the  i 
dry  splinter  has  something  on  the  tip-  phosphorus,  I 
think — that  fires  when  it  is  scraped.”  Thus  re  assured,  ; 
the  roj’ai  pair  amused  themselves  for  some  time  drawing  , 
matches,  quite  like  common  children.  After  this  Allan 
introduced  his  treadle  press,  and  soon  the  boys  were  deep  j 
in  the  mysteries  of  type-setting,  inking,  and  taking  im-  , 
pressions.  The  Prince  wondered  greatly  at  a printing-  1 
press  for  a boy’s  {Mistime,  and  still  more  to  see  it  revolve  > 
so  rapidly. 

“I  once  went,” he  said,  "to  see  them  print  our  Lon-  j 
don  weekly.  They  had  no  treadle,  for  the  press  was 
worked  by  hand;  but  then  they  had  famous  printers  there,  I 


and  plenty  of  them,  you  see,  and  could  send  out  a thou- 
sand papers  in  a day,” and  he  looked  to  Allan  for  admi- 
ration. 

“That  was  doing  very  well,”  was  the  calm  response; 
“but  with  a treadle  I could  work  off  about  twice  as  many 
myself.  In  our  country  we  him*  steam  to  drive  every  sort 
of  machine,  and  to-day  our  Yankee  presses  just  buzz 
round,  and  throw  about  eight  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
newspapers  an  hour,  all  cut  and  folded.” 

“ Don’t! don’t!” cried  Prince  Charlie;  “that  is  a little 
faster  than  1 can  think.  I uni  sure  there  can’t  lx*  people 
enough  to  read  so  many.  I should  lose  my  breath  in 
your  fast  country.  What,  pray,  is  the  use  of  driving 
things  like  lightning  If  Let  us  try  those  cards-,  and  now 
go  slow,  my  man,  and  let  me  see  how  you  do  it.” 

Very  soon  they  had  printed,  in  old  English  type, 
“Charles  Stuart,  1640,”  and  in  a neat  script,  “Allan 
Wallace,  1880.”  The  Prince  decided  he  would  rather 
have  the  treadle  press  than  anything  he  had  yet  seen. 

Meanwhile  Jessie  was  doing  her  best  to  entertain  the 
Princess  Mary,  who  had  watched  all  of  these  wonders  in 
her  quiet  way,  holding  Jamie  by  the  hand  lest  he  should 
get  into  mischief.  After  the  gas-lighting  she  was  more 
careful  of  him  than  ever,  fearing  some  harm  might  befall 
the  baby  brother  m this  new  world  of  strange  ways. 

But  shortly  after  this  a sharp  cry  made  them  all  start  ; 
Jamie  had  caught  his  busy,  plump  little  hand  in  a wheel; 
he  could  not  release  it,  and  was  screaming  with  fright. 
Princess  Mary  ran  to  his  relief. 

“What  may  this  be?”  she  asked,  when  Jamie  was 
soothed  again.  **  Is  it  a spinning-wheel  I" 

“ Indeed  no,”  said  Jessie;  14 1 should  be  very  glad  to  see 
one;  but  this  is  a sewing-machine.” 

“A  what  ?”  exclaimed  her  guest. 

But  Jessie,  for  answer,  hud  opened  the  cover,  and  tak- 
ing two  strips  of  cloth  from  a drawer,  began  to  stitch  a 
seam  at  a Hying  speed.  She  was  very  proud  of  this  ac- 
complishment, having  but  just  learned.  44 1 can  play 
better  on  this  than  on  the  piano,”  she  remarked.  The 
swift  wheel  whirled  while  she  talked,  and  the  long  seam 
flew  from  under  the  needle,  and  In  an  instant  was  done. 
The  trio  stood  in  amazement,  little  Jamie  being  spell -bound 
by  the  flying  wheel. 

“Wonderful!  wonderful!”  cried  Prince  Charlie;  “this 
is  magic.” 

The  Princiajs  asked,  eagerly,  “ May  I try  it  T 

Jessie  rose  at  once.  The  little  lady  daintily  drew  aside 
her  satin  robe,  and  put  her  small  shoes  oil  the  treadle. 
With  the  help  of  Jessie  the  wheel  was  soon  spinning 
briskly.  The  low  hum  and  whir  grew  rapidly  louder. 
“What!”  cried  the  Prince,  “a  tune?”  and,  wondering, 
Allan  heard  the  swift  humming  change  to  a lively  mea- 
sure. Louder  and  clearer  it  rose,  till  the  leal  old  Scotch 
ballad,  “ Wha’ll  be  Kiug  but  Charlie?”  rang  out  right 
gayly.  The  Prince  seemed  overjoyed,  and  directly  began 
a merry  whistle  to  the  loud  swift  music  of  the  wheel. 

“What  a stunning  whistlp!”  commented  Allan,  admir- 
ingly. Higher  and  clearer  it  rose,  nearer  and  shriller  it 
came,  until  it  sounded  close  into  his  very  car,  piercing  its 
sharp  way  like  a steel  point.  He  started,  and  sprang  aside 
to  escape  it;  then  it  suddenly  stopped. 

“ Well,  sir,  is  it  possible  you  are  awake  at  last  ?”  said  a 
cheery  voice.  “ You  go  down  to  your  work  like  one  of 
the  Seven  Sleepers.  Here  I’ve  been  whistling  * Wha’ll  lx* 
King  hut  Charlie  {'  right  in  your  very  ear.  long  enough  to 
wake  the  Sleeping  Beauty  herself.”  It  was  his  father  who 
spoke.  There  he  stood  by  Allan's  bedside,  laughing  and 
tossing  the  covers  off  from  the  bewildered  boy.  “Listen, 
sleepy-head ; your  mother  has  been  playing  the  same  tune 
for  ten  minutes  at  least  on  the  library  piano.  She  says 
the  new  picture  brought  back  the  old  tune.  Come,  sir, 
breakfast  is  waiting.  Dress  on  the  double-quick,  you 
sluggard.” 
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A POLLS’  RECEPTION. 

A FEW  days  before  Christmas  then*  was  given  in  New 
York  a dolls’  reception  in  aid  of  the  Sea  side  Sanita- 
rium—the  charity  that  hikes  poor  children  of  the  great 
city  to  the  sea-side  for  a few  days  each  summer. 


This  reception  was  given  in  a hall  on  Thirty-third  Street, 
ami  consisted  of  a seri«*s  of  tableaux.  In  which  all  the  char- 
acters wen*  represented  by  the  most  lovely  and  exquisite- 
ly dressed  French  dolls.  These  tableaux  were  shown  in 
dainty  booths  tastefully  draped  and  decorated,  so  that  the 
effect  was  extremely  pretty,  and  the  reception  furnished  a 
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novel  and  delightful  entertainment  to  the  children  who  at- 
tended it  in  throngs  during  the  three  days  that  it  lasted. 

At  the  “Birthday  Party”  the  name  of  each  doll-guest 
appeared  on  a dainty  little  dinner  card  laid  beside  each 
plate. 

Mother  Goose  and  her  children  were  dressed  in  the  cos- 
tumes with  which  innumerable  picture-books  have  made 
every  child  familiar. 

The  dolls  hud  their  Christmas  tree  as  well  as  children; 
and.  mounted  on  a ladder.  Santa  Claus  (a  doll's  Santa 
Claus,  you  know)  made  believe  distribute  beautiful  Christ- 
mas gifts. 

[Organ  in  Nn.  08  of  ll»irn'«  Yorwo  Pieorut,  December  7.J 

TOBY  TYLER; 

OR,  TEN  WEEKS  WITH  A CIRCUS. 

BY  JAMES  OTIS. 


Chapter  III. 

THE  NIGHT  RIDE. 

THE  wagon  on  which  Mr.  Lord  was  to  send  his  new- 
found employe  was.  by  the  most  singular  chance,  the 
one  containing  the  monkeys,  and  Toby  accepted  this  as  a 
good  omen.  He  would  bo 
near  his  venerable  friend  all 
night,  and  then*  wits  some 
consolation  in  that.  The 
driver  instructed  the  boy  to 
watch  his  movements,  and 
when  he  saw  him  leading 
his  horses  around,  “to  look 
lively,  and  be  on  hand,  for 
he  never  waited  for  any  one.  ” 

Toby  not  only  promised  to 
do  as  ordered,  buthe  followed 
the  driver  around  so  closely 
that,  had  he  desired,  he  could 
not  have  rid  himself  of  his 
little  companion. 

The  scene  which  present- 
ed itself  to  Toby's  view  was 
strange  and  weird  in  the  ex- 
treme. Shortly  after  he  had 
attached  himself  to  the  man 
with  whom  he  was  to  ride 
the  performance  was  over, 
and  the  work  of  putting  the 
show  and  its  belongings  into 
such  a shape  as  could  In* 
conveyed  from  one  town  to 
another  was  soon  in  active 
operation.  Toby  forgot  his 
grief,  forgot  that  he  was  run- 
ning away  from  the  only 
home  he  had  ever  known — 
in  fact,  forgot  everything 
concerning  himself — so  in- 
terested was  he  in  that  which 
was  going  on  about  him. 

As  soon  as  the  audience 
had  got  out  of  the  tent — and 
almost  before — the  work  of 
taking  down  the  canvas  was 
begun. 

Torches  were  stuck  in  the 
earth  at  regular  intervals, 
the  lights  that  had  shone  so 
brilliantly  in  and  around  the  • 
ring  had  been  extinguished, 
the  canvas  sides  had  been 
taken  off,  and  the  boards  that 


had  formed  the  seats  were  being  packed  into  one  of  the  carts 
with  a rattling  sound  that  seemed  as  if  a regular  fusillade 
of  musketry  was  being  indulged  in.  Men  were  shouting: 
horses  were  being  driven  hither  and  thither,  harnessed  to 
the  wagons,  or  drawing  the  huge  carts  away  as  soon  us 
they  had  been  loaded  ; and  everything  seemed  in  the 
greatest  state  of  confusion,  while  really  the  work  was 
being  done  in  the  most  systematic  manner  possible. 

Toby  had  not  long  to  wait  before  the  driver  informed 
him  that  the  time  for  starting  had  arrived,  and  assisted 
him  to  climb  up  to  the  narrow  seat  whereon  he  was  to 
ride  that  night. 

The  scene  was  so  exciting,  and  his  efforts  to  stick  to 
the  narrow  seat  so  great,  that  he  really  had  no  time  to 
attend  to  the  homesick  feeling  that  had  crept  over  him 
during  the  first  part  of  the  evening. 

The  long  procession  of  carts  and  wagons  drove  slowly 
out  of  the  town,  and  when  the  last  familiar  house  had 
been  passed  the  driver  spoke  to  Toby  for  the  first  time 
since  they  started. 

“Pretty  hard  work  to  keep  on — eh,  sonny?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  boy,  as  the  team  ran  over  a rock, 
bounced  him  high  in  the  air,  und  he,  by  strenuous  efforts, 
bandy  succeeded  in  alighting  on  the  seat  again,  “it  is 
pretty  hard  work;  an’  my  name's  Toby  Tyler.'1 
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Toby  heard  a queer  sound  that  seemed  to  come  from 
the  man’s  throat,  and  for  a few  moments  he  feared  that  . 
his  companion  was  choking.  But  he  soon  understood 
that  this  was  simply  an  attempt  to  laugh,  and  he  at  once 
decided  that  it  was  a very  poor  style  of  laughing. 

“So  you  object  to  being  called  sonny,  do  you  ?” 

“ Well.  I'd  rather  be  called  Toby,  for,  you  see,  that’s  my 
name.” 

“All  right,  my  boy;  we’ll  call  you  Toby.  I suppose 
you  thought  it  was  a mighty  tine  thing  to  run  away  an’ 
jine  a circus,  didn't  you  ?” 

Toby  started  in  atf right,  looked  around  cautiously,  ami  '< 
then  tried  to  peer  down  through  the  small  square  a per-  J 
ture,  guarded  by  iron  rods,  that  opened  into  the  cage 
just  back  of  the  seat  they  were  sitting  on.  Then  he  turn- 
ed slowly  around  to  the  driver,  and  asked,  in  a voice  sunk 
to  a whisper:  “How  did  you  know  that  I was  ru linin' 
away?  Did  he  tell  you?”  and  Toby  motioned  with  his 
thumb  as  if  he  were  pointing  out  some  one.  behind  him. 

It  was  the  driver’s  turn  now  to  look  around  in  search 
of  the  “he”  referred  to  by  Toby. 

“Who  do  you  mean  ?”  asked  the  man,  impatieutly. 

“Why,  the  old  feller;  the  one  in  the  carl  there.  I | 
think  he  knew  I was  runnin*  away,  though  he  didn’t  say 
anything  about  it;  but  he  looked  just  as  if  he  did.” 

The  driver  looked  at  Toby  in  perfect  amazement  for  a 1 
moment,  and  then,  as  if  suddenly  understanding  the  boy, 
lie  relapsed  into  one  of  those  convulsive  efforts  that  caused  ‘ 
the  blood  to  rush  up  into  his  face,  and  gave  him  even,-  ! 
appearance  of  having  a fit. 

“You  must  mean  one  of  the  monkeys,”  said  the  driver,  j 
after  he  had  recovered  his  breath,  which  had  been  almost 
shaken  out  of  his  body  by  the  silent  laughter.  “So  you 
thought  a monkey  had  told  me  what  any  fool  could  have 
seen  if  he  hail  watched  you  for  five  minutes  ?” 

“Well,”  said  Toby,  slowly,  as  if  he  feared  he  might 
provoke  one  of  those  terrible  laughing  spells  again,  “I 
saw  him  to-night,  an’  he  looked  as  if  he  knew  what  I was 
doin’;  so  I up  an'  told  him,  an’  I didn't  know  but  he’d 
told  you,  though  he  didn't  look  to  me  like  a feller  that 
would  be  mean.” 

There  was  another  internal  shaking  on  the  part  of  the  | 
driver,  which  Toby  did  not  fear  as  much,  since  he  was 
getting  accustomed  to  it,  and  then  the  man  said,  “Well, 
you  are  the  queerest  little  cove  I ever  saw.” 

“ I s’pose  I am."  was  the  reply,  accompanied  by  a long- 
drawn  sigh.  “ I don’t  seem  to  amount  to  so  much  as  the 
other  fellers  do,  an’  I guess  it’s  because  I’m  always  hun- 
gry : you  see,  I eat  awful,  Uncle  Dan’l  says.” 

The  only  reply  which  the  driver  mode  to  this  plaintive  J 
confession  was  to  put  his  hand  down  into  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  one  of  his  deep  pockets,  and  to  draw  therefrom  j 
a huge  doughnut,  which  he  handed  to  his  companion. 

Toby  was  so  much  at  his  ease  by  this  time  that  the  ap- 
petite which  had  failed  him  at  supper  had  now  returned 
in  full  force,  and  he  devoured  the  doughnut  in  a most 
ravenous  manner. 

“ You're  too  small  to  eat  so  fast,’’  said  the  man,  in  a 
warning  tone,  as  the  last  morsel  of  the  greasy  sweetness 
disappeared,  and  he  fished  up  another  for  the  boy.  “Some 
time  you'll  get  hold  of  one  of  the  India  rubber  doughnuts 
that  they  feed  to  circus  people,  an’  choke  yourself  to 
death.” 

Toby  shook  his  head,  and  devoured  this  second  cake  as 
quickly  ns  he  had  the  first,  craning  his  neck,  and  utter- 
ing a funny  little  squeak  as  the  last  bit  went  down,  just 
as  a chicken  does  when  he  getB  too  large  a mouthful  of 
dough. 

“I'll  never  choke,”  he  said,  confidently;  “I’m  used  to 
it;  and  Uncle  Dan'l  says  I could  eat  a pair  of  boots  an’ 
never  wink  at  ’em;  hut  I don't  just,  believe  that.” 

As  the  driver  made  no  reply  to  this  remark,  Toby  curl- 
ed himself  up  on  one  corner  of  the  seat,  and  watched  with 


no  little  interest  all  that  was  passing  on  around  him. 
Each  one  of  the  wagons  had  a lantern  fastened  to  the 
hind  axle,  and  these  lights  could  Ik*  seen  far  ahead  on  the 
road,  as  if  a party  of  fire-flies  had  started  in  single  file  on 
an  excursion.  The  trees  by  the  side  of  the  road  stood 
out  weird  and  ghostlv-looking  in  the  darkness,  and  the 
rumble  of  the  carts  ahead  and  behind  formed  a musical 
accompaniment  to  the  picture  that  sounded  strangely 
doleful. 

Mile  after  mile  was  passed  over  in  perfect  silence,  save 
now  and  then  when  the  driver  would  whistle  a few  bars 
of  some  very  dismal  tune  that  would  fairly  make  Toby 
shiver  with  its  mournful  ness.  Eighteen  miles  was  the 
distance  from  Guilford  to  the  town  where  the  next  per- 
formance of  the  circus  was  to  Ik*  given,  and  as  Toby 
thought,  of  the  ride  before  them,  it  seemed  as  if  the  time 
would  be  almost  interminable.  He  curled  himself  up  on 
one  corner  of  the  seat,  and  tried  very  hard  to  go  to  sleep; 
but  just  as  his  eyes  began  to  grow  heavy,  the  wagon 
would  jolt  over  some  rock  or  sink  deep  in  some  rut,  till 
Toby,  the  breath  very  nearly  shaken  out  of  his  body,  and 
his  neck  almost  dislocated,  would  sit  bolt-upright,  cling- 
ing to  the  seat  with  both  hands,  as  if  he  expected  each 
moment  to  be  pitched  out  iuto  the  mud. 

The  driver  watched  him  closely,  and  each  time  that  he 
saw  him  shaken  up  and  awakened  so  thoroughly  he  would 
indulge  in  one  of  his  silent  laughing  spells,  until  Toby 
would  wonder  whether  he  would  ever  recover  from  it. 
Several  times  had  Toby  been  awakened,  and  each  time 
he  had  seen  the  amusement  his  sufferings  caused,  until 
he  finally  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  sport  by  keeping 
awake. 

“What  is  your  name  ?”  he  asked  of  the  driver,  think- 
ing a conversation  would  be  the  best  way  to  rouse  him- 
self into  wakefulness. 

“ Wa’al,”  said  the  driver,  as  he  gathered  the  reins  care- 
fully in  one  band,  and  seemed  to  be  debating  in  his  mind 
how  he  should  answer  the  question.  “ I don’t  know  as  I 
know  myself,  it’s  been  so  long  since  I’ve  heal'd  it.” 

Toby  was  wide  enough  awake  now,  as  this  rather  sin- 
gular problem  was  forced  upon  his  mind.  He  revolved 
the  matter  silently  for  some  moments,  and  at  last  he  ask- 
ed, “ What  do  folks  call  you  when  they  want  to  speak  to 
you  ?” 

“They  always  t*all  me  old  Ben.  an’  I’ve  got  no  used  to 
the  nume  that  I don’t  need  any  other.” 

Toby  wanted  very  much  to  ask  more  questions,  but  lie 
wisely  concluded  that  it  would  not  Ik*  agreeable  to  his 
companion. 

“ I’ll  ask  the  old  man  about  it,”  said  Toby  to  himself, 
referring  to  the  aged  monkey,  whom  he  seemed  to  feel 
acquainted  with;  “ he  most  likely  knows,  if  he’ll  say  any- 
thing.” After  this  the  conversation  ceased,  until  Toby 
again  ventured  to  suggest,  “It’s  a pretty  long  drive, 
huin’t  it  ?” 

“You  want  to  wait  till  you've  been  in  this  business  a 
year  or  two,” said  Ben,  sagely,  “an’  then  you  won’t  think 
much  of  it.  Why,  I've  known  the  show*  towns  to  be  thir- 
ty miles  apart,  an’  them  was  the  times  when  we  had  live- 
ly work  of  it:  riding  all  night  and  working  all  day  kind 
of  wears  on  a fellow.” 

“Yes,  I s’pose  so,”  said  Toby,  with  a sigh,  as  he  won- 
dered whether  he  had  got  to  work  as  hard  as  that;  “but 
I suppose  you  get  all  you  want  to  eat,  don’t  you  ?” 

“ Now  you’ve  struck  it."  said  Ben,  with  the  air  of  one 
about  to  impart  a world  of  wisdom,  as  he  crossed  one  leg 
over  the  other,  that  his  position  might  Ik*  as  comfortable 
us  possible  while  he  was  initiating  his  young  companion 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  life.  “I’ve  had  all  the  boys 
ride  with  me  since  I've  been  with  this  show,  an’  I’ve  tried 
to  start  them  right;  hut  they  didn't  seem  to  profit  by  it, 
an’  always  got  sick  of  the  show,  an’  run  away,  juBt  be- 
cause they  didn't  look  out  for  themselves  as  they  ought 
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to.  Now  1 in  ten  to  me.  Toby,  an’  remember  what  I say. 
You  nee,  they  put  us  all  in  a hotel  together,  an’  some  of 
these  places  where  we  go  don’t  have  any  too  much  stuff 
on  the  table.  Whenever  wTe  strike  a new  town,  you  find 
out  at  the  hotel  what  time  they  have  the  grub  ready,  an’ 
you  be  on  hand  so’s  to  get  in  with  the  lirst.  Eat  all  you 
can,  an’  fill  your  pocket#.” 

“ If  that’s  all  a feller  has  to  do  to  travel  with  a circus,”  | 
said  Toby,  “ I’m  just  the  one.  ’cause  I always  used  to  do  ; 
just  that  when  I hadn't  any  idea  of  bein’  a circus  man.” 

“ Then  you’ll  get  along  all  right,"  said  Ren,  as  he  check- 
ed the  speed  of  his  horses,  and.  looking  carefully  ahead,  1 
said,  as  he  guided  his  team  to  one  side  of  the  road,  “This 
is  as  far  as  we’re  going  to-night.” 

Toby  learned  that  they  were  within  a couple  of  miles 
of  the  town,  and  that  the  entire  procession  would  remain 
by  the  road-side  until  time  to  make  the  grand  entree  into  , 
the  village,  when  ever}'  wagon,  horse,  and  man  would  lie 
decked  out  iu  the  most  gorgeous  array,  as  they  had  been 
when  they  entered  Guilford. 

Under  Ben’s  direction  he  wrapped  himself  in  an  old  . 
horse-blanket,  lay  down  on  the  top  of  the  wagon,  and  he  ! 
was  so  tired  from  the  excitement  of  the  day  and  night  that  : 
he  had  hardly  stretched  out  at  full  leugth  before  he  was 
fast  asleep. 

[TO  IIK  OONTm’KD.] 

THE  NEW-YEAR’S  WELCOME 

BY  MARY  D.  BRINK. 

Kino,  belli*,  ring!  for  tbo  Kiug  is  here; 
ltiug,  bells,  ring!  for  the  glad  New  Year. 

Ho  mounts  his  Lhroue  with  a smiling  face, 

His  sceptre  lifts  with  majestic  grace. 

King  for  the  joy  his  adveut  brings; 

King  for  the  huppy  songs  be  sings; 

King  for  the  promises  sweet  and  true 
With  which  we  gladden  our  hearts  auew. 

The  new-born  Year  is  a happy  fellow, 

His  voice  is  sweet,  and  low,  and  mellow; 

With  the  Christmas  holly  his  head  is  crowned. 

With  the  Christinas  hlesnings  we’ll  wrap  him  round. 
Then  ring,  bells,  ring!  for  the  joyous  day— 

The  Past  lies  silent,  the  Present  is  gay; 

Kiug  out  your  merriest,  cheer  after  cheer. 

To  welcome  the  hirtli  of  the  Happy  New  Year! 

BEE-HUNTING. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

rpiIE  more  I see  of  this  world  the  liollower  1 find  every-  j 
_L  body.  I don’t  mean  that  people  haven't  got  their  I 
insides  in  them,  but  they  are  ho  dreadfully  ungrateful. 
No  matter  how-  kind  and  thoughtful  any  one  may  be,  they  , 
never  give  him  any  credit  for  it.  They  will  pretend  to 
love  you  and  call  you  “ dear  Jimmy  what  a fine  manly  boy 
come  here  and  kins  me”  and  then  half  an  hour  afterward 
they’ll  say  “ where’s  that  little  wretch  lot  me  just  get  hold 
of  him  O!  I’ll  let  him  know.”  Deceit  and  ingratitude 
are  the  monster  vices  of  the  age  and  they  are  rolling  over 
our  beloved  land  like  the  flood.  (I  got  part  of  that  ele- 
gant language  from  the  temperance  lecturer  last  week,  but 
I improved  it  a good  deal.) 

There  is  Aunt  Sarah.  The  uncle  that  belonged  to  her 
died  two  years  ago  and  she’s  awfully  rich.  She  comes  to 
see  us  sometimes  with  Tommy — that’s  her  boy,  a little  fel- 
low ten  years  old— and  you  ought  to  see  how  mother  and 
Sue  wait  on  her  and  how'  pleasant  father  is  when  she’s  in 
the  room.  Now  Bhc  always  said  that  she  loved  me  like  her 
own  son.  She’d  say  to  father  **  IIow  I envy  you  that  no- 
ble boy  what  a comfort  he  must  be  to  you,”  and  father 
would  say  “Yes  he  has  some  charming  qualities”  and 
look  as  if  he  hadn’t  laid  onto  me  with  his  cane  that  very 
morning  and  told  me  that  my  conduct  was  such.  You’ll 


hardly  believe  that  just  because  I did  the  very  best  I 
could  and  saved  her  precious  Tommy  from  an  apple  grave. 
Aunt  Sarah  says  I’m  a young  Cain  and  knows  I’ll  come 
to  the  gallows. 

She  came  to  see  us  last  Friday,  and  on  Saturday  I was 
going  bee-hunting.  I read  all  about  it  in  a book.  You 
take  ail  axe  and  go  out-doors  and  follow  a bee,  and  after  a 
while  the  bee  takes  you  to  a hollow  tree  full  of  honey  and 
you  cut  the  tree  down  and  cam'  the  honey  home  in  thirty 
pail*  and  sell  it  for  ever  so  much.  I and  Sam  McGinnis 
were  going  and  Aunt  Sarah  says  “O  take  Tommy  with 
you  the  dear  child  would  enjoy  it  so  much.”  Of  course 
no  fellow  that’s  twelve  years  old  wants  a little  chap  like 
that  tagging  after  him  hut  mother  spoke  up  ami  said  that 
I’d  lie  delighted  to  take  Tommy  and  so  I couldn’t  help  my- 
self. 

We  stopped  in  the  w ood  shed  and  borrowed  father's  axe 
and  then  we  found  a bee.  The  bee  wouldn’t  fly  on  be- 
fore us  in  a straight  line  hut  kept  lighting  on  everything, 
and  once  he  lit  on  Sam’s  hand  and  stung  him  good. 
However  we  chased  the  bee  lively  and  by-and-by  he  sturt- 
ed  for  his  tree  and  w'e  ran  after  him.  We  had  just  got 
to  the  old  dead  apple-tree  in  the  pasture  when  we  lost  the 
bee  and  we  all  agreed  that  his  nest  must  be  in  the  tree. 
It's  an  awfully  big  old  tree,  and  it's  all  rotted  away  on 
one  side  so  that  it  stands  as  if  it  was  ready  to  fall  over 
any  minute. 

Nothing  would  satisfy  Tommy  but  to  climb  that  tree. 
We  told  him  he’d  better  let  a bigger  fellow  do  it  but  he 
wouldn’t  listen  to  reason.  So  we  gave  him  a boost  and 
he  climbed  up  to  where  the  tree  forked  and  then  he  stood 
up  and  began  to  say  something  when  he  disappeared. 
We  thought  he  had  fallen  out  of  the  tree  and  w'e  ran 
round  to  the  other  side  to  pick  him  up  but  he  wasn't 
there.  Sam  said  it  was  witches  but  I knew  he  must  be 
somewhere  so  I climbed  up  the  tree  and  looked. 

He  had  Mlipped  down  into  the  hollow  of  the  tree  and 
was  wedged  in  tight.  I could  just  reach  his  hair  but  it 
was  so  short  that  1 couldn’t  get  a good  hold  so  as  to  pull 
him  out.  Wasn’t  he  scam!  though!  He  howled  and 
said  “O  take  me  out  I shall  die,”  and  Sam  wanted  to 
run  for  the  doctor. 

I told  Tommy  to  be  patient  and  I’d  get  him  out.  So 
I slid  down  the  tree  and  told  Sam  that  the  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  cut  the  tree  down  and  then  open  it  and  take 
Tommy  out.  It  was  such  a rotten  tree  I knew  it  would 
come  down  easy.  So  we  took  turns  chopping,  nnd  the 
fellow  who  wasn’t  chopping  kept  encouraging  Tommy 
by  telling  him  that  the  tree  was  ’most  ready  to  fall.  Aft- 
er working  an  hour  the  tree  began  to  stagger  and  pres- 
ently down  she  came  with  an  awful  crash  and  burst  into 
a million  pieces. 

Sam  and  I suid  Hurray ! and  then  we  poked  round  in 
the  dust  till  we  found  Tommy.  He  was  all  over  red 
dust  and  was  almost  choked,  but  he  was  awfully  inad. 
Just  lwH-ati.se  some  of  his  rib*  were  broke— so  the  doctor 
said — he  forgot  all  Sam  and  I had  done  for  him.  I 
shouldn’t  have  minded  that  much,  because  you  don’t  ex- 
pect much  from  little  boys,  but  I did  think  his  mother 
would  have  been  grateful  when  wo  brought  him  home 
and  told  her  what  we  bail  done.  Then  I found  what  all 
her  professions  were  worth.  She  called  father  and  told 
him  that  I and  the  other  miscurrent  had  murdered  her 
boy.  Sam  was  so  frightened  at  the  awful  name  she  call- 
ed him  that  he  ran  home,  and  father  told  me  I could 
come  right  up  stairs  with  him. 

They  couldn’t  have  treated  me  worse  if  I’d  let  Tommy 
stay  in  the  tree  and  starve  to  death.  I almost  wish  I hail 
done  it.  It  does  seem  as  if  the  more  good  a boy  does  the 
more  the  grown  folks  pitch  into  him.  The  moment  Sue 
is  married  to  Mr.  Travers  I mean  to  go  and  live  with  him. 
He  never  scolds,  and  always  says  that  Susan’s  brother  is 
as  dear  to  him  as  his  qwii,  though  he  hasu’t  got  any. 
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SING  A SONG  O’  SIXPENCE. 

DRAWN  BY  R.  CALDECOTT. 
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When  the  Pie  was  opened. 
The  Birds  begun  to  sing; 


Four-and-Twenty  Blackbirds 
Baked  in  a Pie.  • 


SlNO  a Song  o'  Sixpence, 


Was  not  that  a dainty  Dish 
To  set  before  the  King ! 


The  King  was  in  his  Counting-house 
Counting  out  his  Money. 


The  Maid  was  in  the  Garden. 
Hanging  out  the  Clothes; 
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HOW  SANTA  CLAUS  CAME. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

“XTOW,  Don,"  saiil  Rad  Burnell,  dolefully,  “do  you  lx4-  I 

1 Y lievo  any  kind  of  a snow-storm  could  stop  Santa  I 
Claus  ?” 

“ From  coming  ?” 

“Well,  yes,  that's  it.  I heard  father  tell  mother  ‘he’ 
couldn't  get  here  in  time,  and  I know  he  meant  something 
about  Christmas,  by  the  way  he  looked  at  Petish  and 
Molly." 

“ Was  Berry  there  ?" 

“She  was  sound  asleep  in  the  cradle,  and  mother  said.  ; 
‘ Berry  won’t  care,  but  it  ’ll  be  a dispoint  for  the  rest  of  j 
'em.’” 

“ It’s  an  awful  snow-storm,  Rad,  but  I guess  San  hi  Claus 
*11  come,  for  all  of  that." 

Just  a little  later,  Mr.  Burnell  said  to  his  wife,  “I’m 
sorry  we  didu’t  get  our  things  in  the  village,  Maria;  hut 
it's  too  late  now.  Don’t  say  anything  to  the  children. 
It  ’ll  be  bad  enough  when  it  comes.” 

Nobody  else  heard  him,  but  Mrs.  Burnell  looked  as  if 
she  wanted  to  cry. 

That  was  one  of  the  whitest  nights  anybody  in  the  j 
world  ever  saw.  for  the  snow  had  thrown  the  thickest  kind 
of  a white  blanket  over  everything.  Some  of  the  roads 
were  drifted  level  from  fence  to  fence,  and  the  railroads  j 
were  having  a tremendous  time  of  it.  Anything  »o  black  , 
as  a locomotive  could  hardly  feel  at  home,  pushing  its 
way  along  through  so  white  a country  or  into  so  white  a 
village  ns  Middleville  was  that  Christ  mas-eve. 

It  was  a dreadfully  long  night,  and  Petish  woke  up 
three  times,  and  tried  to  make  herself  believe  it  was  morn- 
ing. The  last  time  she  heard  the  great  clock  in  the  Acad- 
emy steeple,  on  the  village  green,  iMiuuditig  away  at  its 
task  of  telling  what  time  it  was. 

“I’ll  count,”  said  Petish.  “Nine — twelve— seven- 
fourteen—  Hveteen— six — I guess  it*s  ’most  time  to  get  up.  ; 
Must  be  it’s  Christmas  now.” 

Just  then  she  heard  a noise  in  the  next  room,  and  she 
listened  with  all  her  ears.  First  it  was  a rustle,  ami  then 
the  loudest  kind  of  a whisper — loud  enough  to  have  been 
heard  ki  daytime. 

“Rad!  Rad!  it’s  just  struck  five.  Let’s  take  a scoot 
down  stairs  and  see  about  it.  We  can  hurry  right  back 
again.” 

“They're  pulling  on  their  stockings.”  said  Petish. 
“I’ll  get  up  and  pull  on  mine,  but  I won't  let  them  see 
me.” 

She  tried  very  hard  to  get  up  without  waking  Molly; 
but  it  was  of  no  use,  for  Molly’s  sleep  had  been  begun  at 
the  right  time,  and  was  fairly  over  now,  considering  that 
it  was  Christmas  morning. 

“Oh,  Petish,  what  are  you  going  to  do  f” 

“'Sh!  *sh!  Molly.  The  boys  ore  going  down  stairs  to 
hx>k,  and  I'm  going  too.  Lie  still.” 

But  Molly  was  two  years  older  than  Petish.  and  she 
wouldn’t  lie  still.  She  was  out  on  the  floor  in  a twinkling, 
and  she  made  Petish  wrap  herself  all  up  in  a blanket,  and  , 
she  pretty  nearly  buried  her  own  chubby  shape  in  a com-  ■ 
fortable. 

That  was  about  what  Rad  and  Don  had  done  already,  and 
they  wert?  now  carefully  creeping  down  stairs  in  the  dark,  j 

The  door  of  the  front  parlor  was  nearest  the  foot  of  the  ; 
stairs,  and  the  boys  left  it  open  uftor  them  when  they  went  j 
in,  but  Molly  and  Petish  closed  it  very  softly  and  careful- 
ly the  moment  they  were  safe  in  the  dim,  gloomy  parlor. 
The  boys  were  just  beyond  the  folding-doors  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  did  not  see  that  they  were  followed. 

Berry  was  sound  asleep  in  her  crib,  within  reach  of  her 
mother,  or  she  would  have  heard  her  say,  just  then,  “Oh, 
John,  it’s  a dreadful  disappointment!  What  will  those 
poor  children  do  t” 
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“Poor  Petish!"  said  Mr.  Burnell.  “Wo  can  explain 
it  to  the  boys,  and  they  can  wait,  and  to  Molly,  but  it  ’ll 
be  bad  enough  for  any  of  'em.” 

“But  Petish  ‘11  break  her  little  heart  if  she  finds  that 
Santa  Claus  hasn't  come.” 

“ It  ’ll  be  almost  as  much  of  a disappointment  to  Aunt 
Sally  and  Frank.  I hope  they’ll  bring  Mid  with  them 
when  they  come.” 

“Of  course  they  will.” 

Now  that  had  been  a very  long,  white,  beautiful,  dark 
night,  and  a great  nmuy  queer  thiugs  had  happened  in  it. 
They  are  sura  to,  in  any  “night  before  Christmas”;  but 
there  had  been  a wonderfully  deep  enow-storm. 

Away  on  toward  morning,  just  when  the  Academy 
clock  was  trying  to  make  sound-asleep  people  hear  that 
it  was  really  four,  a tired-out  and  froety-looking  railway 
train  came  smoking  and  coughing  up  to  the  platform  at 
the  village  railway  station. 

It  did  not  stop  long,  but  some  j>eople  got  out  of  one  of 
the  shaping-cars,  and  some  baggage  was  tumbled  out  of 
the  Utggage-car,  and  a sleepy  man  with  a lantern  said: 
“Yes.  sir.  Carriage  yer  in  a minute,  sir.  All  right.” 

“We  don’t  want  any  carriage,  my  man.  Take  our 
checks,  and  have  our  trunks  brought  over  to  Mr.  Burnell’s 
before  seven  o'clock.  We'll  walk  right  there  now. 
Come,  Sally.  Come  along.  Mid.” 

“ Frank ! husband ! you'll  drop  some  of  those  things!” 

“No,  I won’t,  Sally.” 

“Mid,  ray  dear  boy,  look  out  for  that  box ; it’s  only 
pasteboard.” 

“I'll  be  careful,  mother.  I ain’t  awake  yet.  But  it 
takes  all  three  of  us  to  Santa  Claus  this  pile.  Hope  it 
isn't  far.” 

The  cold,  frosty  air  was  fast  getting  Mid  wide  awake, 
and  they  did  look,  all  three  of  them,  as  if  the}'  would 
have  done  better  with  a sleigh  ami  a good  team  of  rein- 
deer. 

The  distance  was  short,  but  Aunt  Sally  talked  pretty 
nearly  all  the  way. 

“We  must  do  it,  Frank,”  she  said,  as  they  drew  near 
the  gate.  “I'm  sura  they’ve  given  us  up.  We  can  get 
in.  There  never  was  any  bolt  on  the  kitchen  window, 
over  the  pump.  Middleton  can  climb  right  in,  and  come 
and  op$?n  the  side  door  for  us.  ” 

“Oh,  but  won’t  that  be  fun !"  exclaimed  Mid,  a*  he  hur- 
ried silently  forward. 

“’Sh!  there,  Sally,”  whispered  Uncle  Frank,  as  he 
and  his  portly,  merry-faced  wife  lugged  their  bundles 
after  Mid. 

It.  was  leas  than  half  a minute  before  they  were  in  the 
kitchen.  They  promptly  shut  the  door  between  the  din- 
ing-room — that  was  the  sitting-room  too— and  the  back 
parlor,  aud  then  how  they  did  work ! 

Plenty  of  wood  and  shavings  and  kindlings  were  lying 
in  front  of  the  great  Franklin  stove  in  the  dining-room, 
and  there  was  quickly  a blazing  lire  there,  and  in  the 
kitchen  too,  and  Mid  insisted  on  lighting  every  lump  aud 
candle  he  could  lav  his  hands  on. 

Then  the  bundles  came  open,  and  their  contents  began 
to  shine  all  around  the  chimney  and  over  the  mantel,  aud 
even  on  some  of  the  chairs. 

“It's  too  bad  we  haven’t  any  of  their  stockings.”  began 
Aunt  Sally;  but  she  exclaimed,  the  next  instant:  “Oh, 
Frank!  here’s  Maria’s  work-basket,  all  full  of  stockings. 
I know  them.  Those  are  Don’s.  Thera's  a pair  of  Rad's. 
Molly’s.  Petish.  Berry’s — the  dear  little  kitten ! We’ve 
got  ’em." 

“ Mother,  Jet's  set  the  table.” 

“That’s  it.  You  help  him  do  it,  father.  Won’t  we 
give  ’em  a surprise  1” 

It  was  wonderful  how  those  three  did  work,  and  not 
make  any  noise  about  it,  and  how  they  did  change  the 
looks  of  that  dining-room  and  kitchen  before  five  o’clock. 
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Aunt  Sally  even  put  on  the  tea-kettle,  and  made  some  cof- 
fee, and  it  was  evident  tliat  for  once  Santa  Claus  was  dis- 
posed to  Ik*  very  much  “at  home.” 

If  they  had  not  been  drinking  their  coffee,  perhaps  they 
might  huve  heard  a voice,  not  many  minutes  after  five 
o'clock,  whispering  anxiously  to  somebody  in  the  back 
parlor,  “ I sav,  there's  a light  coming  through  the  key- 
hole!” 

“There's a rattle,  too,  in  there.” 

“ Burglars  ?” 

“Pooh!  No;  it's  Christmas.” 

“Oh,  boys,  is  Santa  Claus  really  in  there  ? Has  he  got 
here  ?” 

“Is  that  you,  Petisli  ? And  Molly  too?  Keep  still. 
I'm  just  going  to  open  the  door  a little  mite  of  a crack,  but 
you  can  all  peek  in.” 

Aunt  Sally's  ears  must  have  been  good  ones,  for,  care- 
fully as  Don  opened  that  door,  and  faint  a*  was  the  squeak  j 
it  made,  she  sprang  suddenly  toward  it. 

“Is  that  you,  Maria?  Hush!  Don’t  make  a sound. 
Not  a loud  noise  for  anything!” 

“We  won't.  Aunt  Sally.  Hush-sh-sli !” 

Even  Petisli  did  just  as  she  was  told  for  once,  for  she 
was  a little  scared  when  the  great  blaze  of  light  came 
shining  through  the  door  as  Aunt  Sally  pushed  it  wide 
open. 

It  was  shut  again  the  moment  they  were  all  in  the  room, 
and  then  it  was  all  Aunt  Sally  and  Uncle  Frank  could  do  to 
keep  up  any  kind  of  silence  in  that  merry  assembly.  They  . 
could  not  have  done  it  at  all  if  Aunt  Sally  had  not  told  ' 
them  all:  ‘‘It's  a great  secret.  You  must  help  us  give 
papa  and  mamma  a big  surprise.  Now  let's  get  breakfast 
for  them.” 

“Biddy  went  away  yesterday  morning,”  said  Molly,  j 
“but  I know  where  the  eggs  are.” 

Whatever  she  and  Petisli  could  not  find,  Don  and  Rad 
could,  and  Aunt  Sally  was  the  best  kind  of  a cook. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  when  Mrs.  Burnell  said  to  her  j 
husband:  “I'm  glad  Berry  waked  up.  She’s  all  dressed 
now.  and  I can  wrap  her  up  warm.” 

“So  am  I,  my  dear.  I'll  go  right  down  with  you.” 

“ Those  poor  children ! I haven’t  the  heart  to  look  at 
them.  Let’s  hurry  down." 

So  they  did.  and  Berry  went  down  in  her  mother's 
arms,  but  they  little  dreamed  what  was  coming. 

A great  shout  welcomed  them  as  they  opened  the  door 
of  the  dining-room. 

"Wish  you  Merry  Christmas.” 

“Oh,  Sally!  Frank!  I am  so  glad!  But  how  did  you 
get  in  f 

“ Breakfast's  ready.” 

“ Christmas  has  come.” 

Nobody  could  have  described  that  next  half-hour  to 
have  saved  his  life,  and  Aunt  Sally  said  she  had  never 
been  so  happy  in  all  hers. 

“Molly,"  said  Petisli,  “won’t  you  go  up  stairs  and 
bring  down  all  our  clothes  ?” 

“Yes.  children,”  said  their  mother,  “you  must  get 
dressed.” 

“Yes;  and,  mother,”  said  Petisli,  “there  was  only  two 
pairs  of  my  stockings  in  the  basket,  and  they're  both  full. 
If  Molly’ll  bring  the  pair  I had  on,  there’s  morc'n  enough 
to  fill  ’em.” 

So  there  was,  for  Aunt  Sally  had  not  only  bought  and 
brought  everything  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnell  had  written  to 
her  about,  hut  she  had  heaped  on  a huge  assortment  of 
presents  on  her  own  account,  and  Petisli  had  at  least  her 
share,  while  Uncle  Frunk  had  looked  out  for  Molly,  and 
nobody  had  forgotten  Berry  or  any  of  the  boys. 

It  was  quite  the  usual  time  when  they  got  ready  to  eat 
at  last,  but  there  was  nothing  of  what  Rad  and  Petisli  , 
called  a “dispoint”  in  any  face  at  that  breakfast  table. 
Santa  Claus  had  come. 
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MILDRED’S  BARGAIN. 

£1  Storp  foe  Givis 
UY  MRS.  JOHN  LILLIE. 

Chapter  III. 

MILLVS  heart  gave  a bound,  and  then  seemed  to  stand 
still. 

“Here  I am,” said  the  woman,  smiling.  “ I've  called 
to  make  you  even  a better  offer.  You  pay  me  fifty  cents  a 
week  for  that  dress,  and  any  week  you  can't  pay,  why, 
you  can  return  the  silk,  provided  it’s  decently  clean,  and 
I'll  allow  you  u couple  o*  dollars,  when  I take  it  baek, 
for  the  making.  Come,  now,  I don't  mind  throwing 
in  the  linings,  and  I won’t  bother  you  for  the  first  fort- 
night.” 

Now.  as  you  have  seen,  Milly  had  gone  through  just 
the  process  of  reasoning  to  make  the  peddler's  words  sound 
most  alluring.  The  woman  read  in  the  young  girl’s  face 
an  instant's  doubt  followed  by  decision,  and  as  quickly  us 
possible  she  produced  from  her  bag  the  roll  of  gray  silk. 
Mildred  never  quite  remembered  how  she  made  that  pur- 
chase, or  rather  that  bargain , for  honorable  purchase  it 
certainly  was  not.  The  shining  silk  and  the  linings  were 
put  into  her  hands,  and  before  she  knew  it  she  had  signed 
a paper,  a copy  of  which  the  peddler  gave  her.  The 
transaction  only  occupied  a few  moments.  Milly  tucked 
the  silk  away  in  the  room  devoted  to  the  bonnets  and 
cloaks  and  luncheons  of  the  sales-women,  and  was  in  her 
place  before  she  fully  realized  that  her  longingof  the  day 
previous  was  granted.  The  morning  passed  heavily,  and 
she  was  well  pleased  when  it  came  her  turn  to  take  thirty 
minutes  for  lunch.  But  on  entering  the  cloak-room  her 
dismay  was  unbounded.  Three  or  four  of  the  shop-girls, 
were  clustered  about  Mildred's  precious  parcel,  and  a cho- 
rus of  voices  greeted  her  entrance. 

“ Lx)k  here,  Miss  Lee.  Whosedo  you  suppose  this  is  ?” 
“ Well,  isn’t  this  lovely  ?" 

“ Could  any  one  have  stolen  it  ?" 

“No,”  said  Mildred,  quietly,  yet  not  without  a flush  on 
her  cheeks.  “It  is  mine.  The— person  I bought  it  of 
brought  it  here  to  me  to-day.” 

“ Yours  P*  exclaimed  Jenny  Martin,  who  had  thrown 
one  end  of  the  silk  over  her  shoulder.  “Well,  that  is 
pretty  good  on  five  dollars  a week!” 

Mildred's  face  burned,  but  something  in  Jenny’s  rude 
words  smote  her  conscience,  and  she  tried  to  look  good- 
lmmored,  while  Jenny  admired  herself  a moment  in  the 
cracked  glass,  the  other  girls  eying  her  as  well  as  Mil- 
dred with  some  new  respect. 

Jenny  tossed  the  silk  from  her  shoulders  with  a little 
sniff,  and  Mildred  felt  glad  enough  to  put  it  away,  and 
eat  a hasty  lunch.  She  was  doubly  glad,  when  her  work- 
ing hours  were  over,  to  hurry  home,  carrying  her  new 
treasure,  which  she  had  resolved  not  to  show  her  mother 
until  the  night  of  the  party.  But  a surprise  awaited  her 
on  her  return  to  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Lee  had  received  an 
invitution  from  a cousin  in  Boston  to  spend  a fortnight 
with  his  family,  and  she  had  already  arranged  with  her 
few  pupils  to  avail  herself  of  this  unlooked-for  holiday. 

All  was  excitement  and  preparation.  Will,  the  second 
boy,  was  to  go  with  his  mother,  and  instead  of  tea  on  the 
cozy  little  table  there  were  odds  and  ends  of  tapes,  buttons, 
and  threads,  half- worn  garments,  and  one  or  two  new 
things,  while  Debbv,  the  one  servant,  and  Mrs.  Lee  were 
both  stitching  as  if  for  a wager.  They  looked  up  with 
flushed  faces  to  greet  Milly. 

“Oh,  my  dear,"  said  the  mother,  after  explaining  mat- 
ters, 4 4 do  sit  down  ami  help ; we  are  to  be  off  to-morrow 
morning. n 

Milly  saw  she  could  not  hope  for  a moment  to  sew  on 
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AN  EMPTY  STOCKING. 

BY  MRS.  MARGARET  BANG8TKIL 


TUE  GIRLS  DISCOVER  MILDRED'S  PURCHASE. 

the  new  dress  until  after  her  mother  ami  Will  were  gone, 
and  so  she  entered  with  an  earnest  pood-will  into  assist- 
ing them,  and  was  genuinely  pleased  by  their  prospects 
of  enjoyment.  The  next  few  days  Hew  by.  Once  the 
children  were  safely  in  ImhI  Mildred  would  draw  forth  her 
work,  and  so  by  dint  of  hard  labor  the  dress  was  finished 
Monday  evening.  She  made  her  toilet  rather  nervously 
when  Tuesday  night  came.  What  between  her  hurry  after 
getting  home,  and  her  anxiety  to  conceal  her  dress  from 
Debby  and  her  little  sister  Margaret.  Mildred  found  it 
difficult  to  enjoy  the  “ first  wear”  of  the  gray  silk ; but  cer- 
tainly. she  thought,  as  she  surveyed  her  work  in  liermir- 
row,  it  wan  a success.  It  fitted  admirably,  and  she  had 
had  the  good  taste  to  make  it  simply  as  became  a young 
girl  only  sixteen,  though  it  in  wo  way  became  a girl  work- 
ing hard  for  twenty  dollars  a month.  She  took  good  care 
to  envelop  herself  completely  in  a water-proof  cloak  be- 
fore Debby  and  little  Kate  saw  her,  and  thus  equipped  she 
started  off  under  her  brother  Joe's  escort  for  the  big  house 
iu  Lane  Street. 

[TO  BE  COSTlSfED.] 


I AM  very  sure  that  most  boys  and  girls  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  year  quite  so 
delightful  as  taking  down  the  Christmas  stocking.  Of 
course  it  is  charming  to  hang  it  up;  but  one  never  feels 
the  least  bit  sleepy  on  Cliristmas-eve.  and  it  seems  so  long 
to  wait  until  morning  shall  come.  The  air  is  astir  with 
excitement  and  mystery,  and  Santa  Claus  is  known  to  be 
hovering  about  waiting  for  eyes  to  In*  closed,  and  children 
to  go  comfortably  away  to  dream-land.  By-and-by  ev- 
ery Im sly  does  manage  to  fall  asleep,  and  then  by  some 
strange  magic  the  long,  limp  stockings  are  crammed  with 
toys.  IsHiks.  Iw-nbons.  tools,  dolls,  and  skates,  or  lovely 
ribbons,  laces,  watches,  and  gems.  How  beautifully  they 
bulge  out.  every  inch  of  room  packed, 
while  the  overflow,  which  could  not 
]H>ssib1y  be  forced  into  any  st<»cking.  is 
piled  temptingly  on  the  tables  and 
chairs. 

Now  look  at  this  poor  little  girl  who 
hung  up  her  stocking  on  Christmas* 
eve,  hoping  that  the  good  Santa  Claus 
would  come  down  the  chimney  and  put 
something  nice  in  it.  She  was  afraid 
he  would  forget  her.  and  still  she  hoped 
that  maybe  he  might  bring  just  one 
dolly,  and  slip  it  away  down  into  the 
toe,  where  she  would  find  it,  and  be, 
oh ! so  glad.  Little  Jennie  is  used  to 
being  cold  and  hungry,  and  does  not 
mind  a groat  many  privations  which 
more  fortunate  children  never  have  to 
endure.  She  can  sweep  crossings  in 
old  shoes,  and  wear  a ragged  shawl, 
without  envying  girls  who  are  wrapped 
in  soft  furs.  These  merry  holidays 
have  not  made  her  envious;  uml  yet 
when  Florence  and  Susie  and  Mabel 
have  flitted  by  on  the  street,  their  arms 
full  of  parcels,  and  their  fathers  and 
mothers  buying  them  every  beautiful 
thing  that  the  shop  windows  show,  she 
has  wished  and  wished  that  ahe  might 
have  just  one  dolly — only  one.  So. 
thinking  that  maybe  if  she  hung  up  her 
stocking  her  desire  would  be  granted, 
she  did  so  on  Christ  mas-eve.  and  s'ent 
to  bed  that  night  without  minding  the 
cold.  The  stocking  hung  where  she 
placed  it.  Nobody  came  down  the  chim- 
ney. or  up  the  stairs,  or  in  at  the  door.  Her  mother  was 
so  tired  and  discouraged  that  she  took  no  notice  of  Jen- 
nie’s stocking,  and  if  she  had.  it  is  doubtful  whether  she 
could  have  found  a gift  to  gladden  the  child. 

Sometimes  little  girls  like  Jennie  have  parents  who  are 
not  kind  and  good  like  yours,  because  they  love  liquor 
and  spend  their  earnings  to  procure  that.  There  are 
plenty  of  empty  stockings  on  Christmas  in  homes  where 
fathers  and  mothers  are  drunkards. 

Little  Jennie  looks  very  forlorn  holding  her  empty 
stocking  in  her  hand.  The  picture  is  a shadow  on  the 
guvety  of  this  festive  time,  but  it  is  inserted  in  the  New- 
Year’s  number  of  Harper’s  Young  People,  that  some 
of  the  readers  may  be  prompted  to  think  what  they  can 
do  to  send  pleasures  to  little  ones  whose  lives  are  seldoui 
gay. 

A very  large  jwirt  of  your  Christmas  happiness  came 
from  the  gifts  you  bestowed  as  well  as  from  those  you  re- 
ceived. It  was  not  a selfish  festival  in  homes  where 
brothers  and  sisters  exclutnged  love-tokens  ; and  the  weeks 
you  spent  in  making  pretty  presents  with  your  owu  hands. 
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benevolent  enterprises  of  the  city  send  out  holiday  bags,  to 
be  filled  ami  returned  with  all  sorts  of  necessary  things.  A 
Toy  Mission  would  Ik*  a little  different  from  these,  and  with 
a little  help  from  and  organization  by  older  brothers  and 
sisters,  it  could  be  easily  put  into  operation.  The  city  mis- 
sionaries and  Bible- readers  can  tell  just  where  then*  an* 
children  like  Jennie  in  the  picture,  and  some  of  the  ex- 


press companies  willingly  carry  packages  and  parcels  of 
the  kind  I mean,  free  of  charge. 

The  House  of  tie*  Good  Shepherd,  T«'nipkin’*( ’ove.  New 

York,  Inis  for  several  years  sent  cute- looking  doth  lings  to 
its  friends,  with  the  request  that  they  Ik*  filled  with  gifts 
for  its  inmates.  One  Christmas  season  the  children  of  the 
Wilson  Industrial  School  of  this  city  undertook  to  fill  one 
of  these,  and  their  teacher  told  me  it  was  very  touching  to 
sis*  the  eagerness  and  generosity  with  which  they,  so  poor 
themselves,  brought  their  carefully  kept  and  mended 
treasures  to  send  to  the  “ poor  children  who  had  no  friouds 
to  love  them." 


in  saving  your 
pocket-money,  and 
in  planning  to 
surprise  your  dear 
ones,  were  very 
happy  weeks  in- 
deed. Now  I have 
something  to  pro- 
pose. which  you 
need  not  wait  a 
whole  year  to  car- 
ryout. You  know 
then*  an*  Flower 
Missions  and  Fruit 
Missions,  which 
send  flowers  and 
fruit  to  the  homes 
of  the  sick  jsior. 
Why  should  then* 
not  be  a Toy  Mi* 
sion  too  .'  Most 
of  you  have  a dol- 
ly, or  two,  or  three, 
perha|>s,  which  you 
could  span*,  and 
some  of  you  have 
books  you  have 
read,  and  play- 
things which  you 
have  outgrown, 
which  would  make 
poor  children  wild 
with  joy.  Some  of 
the  Sunday-schools 
have  tried  this  way 
of  keeping  Christ- 
mas, and  have 
brought  their  gift* 
to  he  distributed 
among  the  poor. 
And  some  of  the 
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ONCE  wore  we  wish  a very  Happy  New  Year  to  ml 
oiir  young  friends.  We  have  done  o«r  ImM  to 
make  the  pant  year  brighter  to  them,  ami  tliry  have 
made  it  very  pleasant  for  hb  by  their  cnwiaut  ami 
hearty  expressions  of  pleasure  nod  approval. 

Christians  la  poet.  How  many  of  the  readers  of 
Yotniu  Pmnx  rvnetnbervid  t«  make  some  poor  child 
happy  on  CkrletmiiS-day  ? If  some  uf  them  were  too 
maeli  occupied  with  their  own  sparkling  Christina* 
trees  to  think  of  the  friendless  ami  homeless  little 
ones  all  around  them,  we  Ifg  them  to  atop  now  amt  : 
ram  mi  her  that  they  can  not  begin  the  new  jar  bet- 
ter than  hy  bringing  a am  lie  to  some  Bad,  »ju>  Utile 
face.  There  are  j*oor  children  everywhere,  in  the 
afreet*,  in  hospitals,  in  wretched  and  ihvolnte  hunu-s, 
over  whose  young  life  poverty  and  tnbfurtune  have  , 
thrown  a heavy  cloud.  It  must  always  tie  remem- 
bered that  their  Buffering  arises  from  no  faolt  of  their 
own,  and  those  to  whom  fortune  has  been  more  gvu- 
«rona  should  never  forget  to  help  from  (heir  alien- 
duue*  the  little  Oliea  toward  whom  the  world  has 
turned  n euhl  uni  uukliid  face.  Now  if  every  rend* 
crof  Ybl'mi  Pmru  would  give  some  little  thing,  I 
if  it  l>e  only  a hunch  of  flowers  or  evergreen,  how  | 
many  poor  little  faces  might  be  made  brighter  on 
N*w-Y  ear's  murnlng!  A lew  oranges,  or  a picture- 
book,  will  make  a pick,  friendless  child  Intppy. 
Those  of  you  who  live  near  together,  ami  have  your 
‘■Yofwi  IV014.B  Club*,**  which  you  write  so  pretti- 
ly about,  can  have  a meeting,  und  All  baskets  with 
playthings  you  do  not  need.  Mamma  will  help  you 
buy  some  oranges,  ami  perhaps  a warm  scarl  or  pair 
of  stockings,  and  she  will  advise  yon,  too,  of  the 
best  way  to  dispose  of  them.  Every  one  nf  you  can 
do  something,  and  In  that  way  you  will  bring  to  your- 
self, aa  well  as  to  others,  a real  Happy  New  Year, 

Wiomv.  M,nrr<»>.  CafiM. 

1 read  all  of  the  letters  in  tin*  IWt-olttce  li<»x,  and 
t like  them,  and  1 like  all  of  the  stories.  Somel lines 
I miss  my  paper,  and  1 (eel  very  sorry,  und  unmet  inn-* 

1 bring  It"  home  slid  iuy  i«  on  the  table,  nod  inv  young- 
er brother  takes  It  aud  leaves  it  oil  the  floor;  then 
the  ImIiv  get*.  it  and  tears  it.  That  doe*  not  pleas* 
me.  My  Pap*  is  an  editor.  1 have  threw  brut  tars  j 
and  two  alsteNl  I am  no  years  old. 

There  are  two  rivers  Imre,  the  Aiwlniholnr  and  the  I 
Red.  They  are  very  muddy  rivers,  and  it  is  hard  to 
Irani  to  swim  In  them.  Every  spring  somelMMiy  him 
hern  drowned.  The  banks  nf  tlie  A twin  Undue  lire 
nndenuiued.  It  Is  awfully  cold  up  here  in  tin*  win- 
ter.   Haunt  L.  j 

LM  iimn.  Kin.m. 

I am  nine  y wu  old.  I <lo  love  to  nwl  Y'wcnu  Ph>- 
rts,  and  can  lianlly  wait  (ur  napn  to  bring  it  huinc. 

I went  tu  Texan  to  see  my  retuliuns,  and  we  brought 
home  a Homed  frog.  It  never  ute  anything.  VVe 
■staked  a |nm  for  it  in  the  buck  yard,  hut  It  dhd. 

My  | m j mi  and  tny  uncles  went  hunting  on  tlie  Mg  ; 
prairie,  and  camped  out.  Uncle Tmu  killed  u striped 
catamount,  and  gave  me  the  akin  to  make  a soft  rug. 
Unde  Will  kiheti  two  deer,  and  imps  shot  one.  hut  it 
got  it  way.  It  is  very  warm  in  Texas,  and  at  Halves-  1 
ton  there  are  lots  ol  oysters. 

Miiinnia  has  promised  to  have  tny  Y'oi'ao  Prolix 
bound  (or  my  birthday  gUt.  M iku ix  L>  C.  | 

pi  1 miis.  Mnsmswux  ; 
I taka  Y'ocao  Panruk  and  I like  it  very  much.  We 
have  »i  in  schoui  to  read  instead  of  11  rvatler. 

I Jive  within  one  hundred  jurds  oi  (he  rock  where  : 
the  Pilgrim*  landed.  C.  F.  S. 

IDaim.  Xsw  V«a«.  1 

Drab  “ Y’oi'NG  P*v>ri.K,"  1 hnve  been  one  nf  your  \ 
subscribers  ever  since  you  wen*  born, aud  I enjoy  j 
vour  cotnjMuiy  very  much.  I have  >1  large  lutnily  to 
look  alter,  tint  wlvcti  I get  ail  mv  cliiklren  to  sleep.  1 
take  the  Mine  loft  nv*to  read.  My  family  cuuuM*  of 
Dolly  Varden,  Belay,  Dulsy,  mid  Pearl,  who  are  all  |it- 
llo  girls,  and  Sambo,  who  is  (lie  porter,  and  does  all 
lliewoik.  Iliavciny  lit  He  dug  Tlpln  watch  tire  him**-  1 
when  I go  mil, and  sue  that  no  strangers  disturb  any- 
thing during  my  alvsewr.  AnoMici  important  tnem* 
tier  ot  my  family  is  my  pussy  cat  Sum.  lit;  i*»  just  ns  1 
olit  u*  1 utu  (eleveu  years),  and  begins  to  In-  r«(ti«r 
rross.  lie  and  Tip  sometime*  line  little  sputa,  but 
I KEiit  settle  l limn,  ttul  make  them  be  good  iiiend*  1 
llg.lill. 

Alter  srluKil  clowd  this  unininer  1 went  to  the  coun- 
try. where  I Inn l splendid  tittle*,  I fell  tbe  rliirkena 
sever *tl  times  during  the  day,  and  1 got  some  of  them 
no  tain*)  they  would  eat  out  of  mv  h.incK  Tlicn  i 
had  u littlo  lot  of  « pig,  which  1 picked  Inuu n whole 
Utter,  and  made  a pvt  ot  him. 

We  had  a large  dug  that  did  the  chanting,  hat  be 


did  not  like  It  one  bit  When  tbe  chum  was  l»cli>g 
prepared  lor  him  to  work,  be  would  whine  uml  cry 
like  11  Inhv. 

When  mt  |rapa  came  he  made  11*  a kite,  which  we 
raised  real  high.  Some  of  the  birds  were  frightened 
at  it,  and  others  would  fly  right  up  and  imck  nt  it  to 
see  what  It  was.  It  made  us  luuglt  to  sew  how  the 
birds  ur  .ted. 

For  my  birthday  my  papa  rent  me  a set  of  archery, 
which  we  placed  on  (lie  lawn  xt  the  siilcot  the  house, 
ntiil  we  enjoyed  shooting  at  lltu  target  ever  so  much. 
I can  shoot  real  good  now. 

I have  a great  deal  to  do,  bo  will  close  my  letter 
hy  telling  you  that  1 am  home  uguln,  und  going  to 
school.  I also  annul  Hundsv-scinsd,  und  have  my 
music  lessons  to  practice,  iso  I am  vorv  busy. 

Uenk  M.  X. 


We  are  tun  dolls.  Our  mamma  is  a tlnar  little 
black-eyed  girt  almost  ten  years  old,  mimed  Jennie. 
She  Is  u good  deal  like  Ucwk  May  ouol.  und  loves  ns 
as  much  «s  Bessie  hives  ln-r  dull  Olytie.  We  used  to 
ll\«  In  Nevada.  but  List  summer  we  r;an>e  to  live  in 
Central  City,  Colora'lu.  We  all  ilke  Yot'sn  Piiui'Lk, 
aud  the  1'oal-ofllce  Box  In  pariicuhir. 

34i san  and  Jo r.  Mod. 


We  have  hart  thl«  dear  Jit  lie  na]M<r  ever  aince  It  waa 
PilblislHsl.  Mamina  is  very  glad  «>  have  it,  lor  she 
is  very  particular  nbout  mu  reading.  1 always  s|x-od 
the  evening  nJter  It  comes  rending  it  to  my  little 
brother  Ktfie,  wlm  l»  eight  years  old.  1 aiu  four- 
troll.  My  lather  died  when  1 wo*  seven. 

Simla  Crux  Is  a pretty  low  11,  and  has  good  schools, 
l>otl»  puldic-  ami  private.  W#  iiave  roars  all  the  year, 
as  our  winter  is  only  a succession  ot  pteuwam  ruititi 
with  warm  sunny  days  between,  like  spring  In  the 
Eastern  StAfr*. 

TI11*  town  is  to  ur  the  mouth  of  tho  broad,  beauti- 
ful buy  at  Monterey,  so  that  in-  can  see  otat  into  tlie 
Pacific  (fccean.  We  Hava  grutul  time*  tin  the  tu-ach 
When  the  tide  i>  low,  srarrkdiig  (or  shell*  and  the 
beautiful  sea-weeds.  Tlie  lady  priiudpuJ  uf  a school 
here  tt'iidus  us  ail  about  slnula  and  alga1,  or  h-i- 
plants,  and  we  learn  to  name  and  clnssity  them.  I 
wish  all  (lie  yuilug  people  who  u rite  about  iii|tiariii 
could  see  mine.  I have  hundreds  of  them  in  the 
rocks  by  tlw  ecu  In  holes  worn  hy  tlie  »«*.*,  tryin 
the  size  of  a wooden  bucket  to  Haul  of  a largo  iiccp 
barrel.  They  up*  mund,  and  Inn  walls  are  cuvrivd 
with  llni|st'fs  of  all  »!**•*,  si*r-flsii  of  ditfcrcnt  co.ors, 
hraglit  pnrjilr  son- urchins,  and  InviOy  pale  green  utid 
ptnli  sca-um-nmuM,  wtiich  wave  their  petal*  in  search 
of  t'HKl.  Bright-lined  ct alts,  fl*h,  and  aoiiin*  ot 
which  I have  not  yet  Jeartiod  the  oittne,  move  In  the 
water  Every  |s»rt  is  covered  with  some  form  of 
lito  ni|uihle  ol  motion,  and  with  all  Mode  o(  eca- 
piunto. 

I w nuld  lsk«  to  exchange  shells  and  prvsaeil  oca- 
pJunta  for  other  sluOls,  Lake  riamirlor  Hgaun,  or  oili- 
er stutdl  miner, d specimens.  I would  like  to  have 
every  tiling  clearly  naurki-d,  anil  l w lit  in  return  name 
uinl  ckiMiiy  the  eUclls.  Ilwsv  Bow  was, 

Santa  Cmx,  Cuiho/nla. 

We  print  thr  following  note  in  reply  tu  many  in- 
quiries in  p-gard  to  postage-slump  catuioguo*,  etc. : 

If  any  render  of  Yorso  I'mrut  wili  write  to  me 
on  matter*  connected  with  eianijs*  wblrit  cnti  not 
well  Is-  pnldlnhcd,  inclosing  siant}>  for  repay,  I Bltuil 
he  tuippy  to  answer  him.  Jos>.t'ii  .1.  t on, 

P.O.  Box  ltW6,  New  York  City. 

BovltuI  of  ua  hnve  orgnniz>vl  a club  for  tlu<  ex- 
change of  mineral w.  WV  call  It  tin*  American  Min- 
cnvloglcai  Club.  We  sliall  be  glad  to  have  any  of 
the  renders  of  Yocsd  Prot*t.e.  join  us  it  they' are 
willing  to  conform  to  the  rules,  which  can  be  laud 
Upon  appijr  .tlot.  to  the  aecretary. 

tisonor  Daviis,  O.  Box  bit. 

Ftillaluwia,  Montgnaiery  Cutliaty,  Fetalu 

The  following  exchange*  arc  offered  by*  eorrr- 
apondcDta: 

Iruai  op!  fpno  Spain.  Ireland.  England,  anti  differ- 
ent Bwctionsot  the  I'uitml  states,  lor  good  sjwiciiiHnta 
of  copper  or  Juno.  WlLUR  M.  Bll irtii, 

Nurtli  SccuimI  street,  Harrisburg,  Fecn. 

fhial marks.  Mess  Ausrs  MoMrnot, 

Care  of  Mrs.  It.  W.  H*«k«rlth. 

Faluty  ra,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I " nltcd  State*  UeparlriMmt  stamp*,  or  pk-ces  of  the 
Wai>litngron  Munmneiit,  lor  coins,  iniiivrais,  or  lor- 
eigti  sluni|»s.  HvKltV  LoVIU* 

PCS)  Twentieth  Street,  Waahingtnu.  I>.  C. 

Tits  Bnvarlan  doctor  incnlioni'd  In  “The  Story  of 
tlie  Buy -t iein'ra*,"  kti  Yovso  I’rusi.t  N‘«.  AT.  wlu* 
tried  to  rcw!tie  ljtfuyette  imm  Hie  Olmiitz  prison. 
Whs  Juotua  Enrk  Itnihnan.  toy  uncle. 

if  tiny  reuder  ol  Yocmo  I'ronx  wili  send  me  a 
flr.-ek  or  11  Dun  Mi  {Mssfage  otaiiif*,  or  two  kind*  of 
»rt»ni|(*  fnitu  South  Amcrbyi,  f will  send  i-i  return  an 
loiliun  arrow-head, or  1 will  cxchatip;  Indijti  pottery 
for  any  iurvlgn  sunni**  except  Kiiu’hsh. 

t , U.  Bon. was,  Muntuigulitda  Cily, 

VYnsJtlitgtou  County,  i'ettn. 

I would  like  to  e.\t  liungi'  (H-i-ati  curiuMHc*  for  a 
genuine  Indian  bow  live  met  long— not  it  bow  like 
lho»o  Indiuutt  roll  Jiurc  in  Mussuchusctte,  hut  « good 


one  th  at  will  shoot.  I should  like  two  or  three  ar- 
row* with  it. 

lit  answer  to  Carrie  V.  1).'*  question  I would  say 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  change  Hie  water  In  the 
cut  rut  iiaaiglng  btiekct,  hut  only  m rt-ttll  it  when  the 
water  drioH  awny.  D tMri.lt.  Lrr, 

Myrtle  Street,  Jamaica  Plain*,  Suffolk  Co.,  31  a®-. 

A stone  front  New  York  Hint*  fur  one  from  any 
: oilier  State,  01  Caiifttlu.  I'neimarka  lor  stamps,  tniiv- 
■ eruls.  Idols’  eggs.br  Indian  iviiew.  Five  postmarks 
1 lor  every  blru*  egg. 

Wll.I.ltW  ISvttTVB  Cmapmas,  Jrsy, 
Norwich,  Cfietmugo  County,  N.  Y. 

Fnrtogo  stamp*  from  Europe,  Asia,  aud  other 
counti tee,  lor  other*.  D>v  al  Iri'tt  »so. 

Ml  Cam  Street,  Alii  wuukee.  Win. 

Postmarko.  II.  1).  and  It  B.  Hau, 

39  Highland  Mrwri,  Hoxbury,  Ma*e. 

Kureign  postage  stamps. 

FaxnntR  W.  Auur, 

M Cedar  Avenue,  Alk-glti'iiy,  Frnn. 

Foreign  postage  stamps  for  Navy.  Interior,  nut] 

1 Agricultural  Dejmrlmctit  eluin|>s,  ami  stamps  from 
Ncwtoiuidland.  Bianoi', 

SO  Gold  Street,  Chicugo.  111. 

A white  met n)  copy  of  (In*  atirlrtil  Jewish  shekel 
I for  an  <dd  coin  or  a naiMUoaie  shelf 

Liuuie  uml  M attic  Pr.M«k,  SI,  Joseph,  Mu. 

Postage  statojs-  for  minerals  or  Indian  relic*. 
WirxtAW  li.  liners. 

1317  ElcvvnUt  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Birds'  eggs  and  Indian  relics. 

Kahm.us  S.  NioXtlMx, 

Klamath  Agency,  Oregon. 

Southern  moss.  s|M>c1ineiis  of  sulphur,  and  some 
United  State*  afatnpn  for  tureign  ataju|i*. 

Clvkkmih  3|  I'.isu, 

2*211  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

CurluidUe*  and  wperintaua  uf  all  kind*. 

I-  K.  WA(.KKO,car*  of  If.  W.  Walker, 

Luck  Bux  316,  Luiialng,  Midi. 

Hm-wimmI,  or  piece*  of  the  stone  of  whirh  lh«  new 
Capitol  ut  Albany  iehultt,  luroiifndtuatif  tinvkliMl. 

W111.1  A L W11.0* talk  ' 

96  Madifruu  Avenue,  Albuuy,  N.  Y. 

fnitml  Srats*  Depart onml  stamp*,  or  piree*  ot 
stone  from  the  new  Wav  and  Navy  Department 
building-,  or  from  (lie  Washington  Monument  now 
Ming  tiuiidied,  lor  atiells,  foreign  stamp*,  ur  any  cn- 
riOSl’V.  IloRAOti  If.  Gouiiau, 

Stht  1'weutletii  street,  N.W.,  W aahiiigluu,  D.  C. 

Postage  stamps  CitAin  an  Sn  tnrt, 

Ctiarluttrtowu,  I'rlncc  Edward  Island. 

Autographs  of  renowned  men  and  women. 

C.  J-  t>TTKKtUU'1Ut,  > 

East  Seventieth  Street,  New  Y ork  City. 

Minerals  from  the  mines  ol  Colorado  fur  ocean 
fUrJouitU'*  or  iMwtagr  stamp*. 

I^.rt*  M.  f is* istt. 

Care  of  Abel  Brouter*,  Denver,  Culoradu. 

A CaiiaiHun  poaUnark  and  a Centennial  thrcc-rcnt 
stamp  fur  a l»erm:in  post  age  slauifk 

A aril  11.  Frost, 

Care  uf  D.  II.  Ftxtst,  Belle  Plains,  Iowa. 

Twcnty-Ave postmark*  fur  flve  stamps.  Nodupli- 
Ctttea.  Nri.UA  V„ 

M3  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y’ork  City. 

Birds'  egg*  for  other  i-gg»;  or  a ntek  front  every 
Sute  In  trie  l ’ll  Ion  and  Iruto  several  fotelgu  eouu- 
triea  for  (went)  diflcrcitl  kinds  of  eggo. 

W.  Hostwiok.  Carr  ol  John  i . ttcmlitgfon, 
Culumbus,  Muscogee  County,  Ua. 

Bird*' egg*.  Fbamu  YI.  Ilicmniw, 

Fnrtnuigrun,  Maliie. 

Mineral*  and  f.i*>ti*  for  sin’ll s and  inlucrnlik  A 
good  specimen  of  COp|Wr  on-  twjwcially  dr*drwL 

Bart  as  W.  Jay,  Emporia,  Kaunas. 

Postage  stamp*  for  birds'  vega,  coin*,  »>r  minorafe. 

Wj  KMr.  II01.MKS,  Buy  City,  Mich. 

J,  T.  M. — Sstt  answer  to  Ida  B.  JL,  in  Post-oflU*- 
IV>x  ol  Y'urao  Protlk  No.  SJ. 

Hmity  A.  Bi.aKROt.KY,  Harbv  V.  llMNHfl,  E.  A.  Dr 
J.t.a  \.  ami*  MaflY  Uru».t<s.  We  are  sorry  not  tu  print 
your  requests  for  exchange,  put  that  «^-}*artinvol  ol 
our  IViet-offlco  Box  last)  very  crowded  (hat  we  ran 
not  give  spare  to  n<iilrwe*.’a  which  have  Iwen  already 
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published,  unless  I he  exchange  nffprwl  in  of  whim 
new  article.  Neither  can  wc  attend  to  irrcgularHte* 
btM««D  exchanges,  which  art*'  in  almost  every  In- 
stance from  carelessness,  or  failure  to  give  a proper 
address.  We  know  of  no  remedy  for  those  who  fail 
to  mcclrt  answer*  to  their  letters  except  to  continue 
Mending  rein  i ml  era  to  the  delinquent  correspondent. 
A (treat  many  boye  and  girls  write  to  u«  that  they  re- 
ceive no  many  let t era,  they  can  not  anawer  them  all 
promptly,  aa  they  arc  going  to  school,  and  very  busy 
with  studio*,  but  that  they  will  surely  answer  them 
in  tliun.  We  hope  they  w ill  not  forget  this  promise, 
as  a letter  should  always  he  acknowledged. 

P.  I.  €3.— The  rudder  of  the  Ice-boat  la  not  fastened. 
The  rodder- poet  runs  up  through  the  keelson,  which 
reels  Ob  mi  iron  pin  driven  through  the  pom  just 
above  the  rudder.  The  runner  irons  are  sharp. 

Atniru  C.  T.— The  directions  you  require  are  in 
preparation,  and  will  appear  in  an  early  niunber  of 
Yorwo  P aorta. 

Cnu  X.  —There  Is  no  limit  to  the  age  of  our  con- 
tributors, hut  we  would  advise  you  tu  wait  until  you 
are  a llule  older  before  you  try  to  write  a story. 

Haut  Olmstkais  W.  F , awi»  K.  N.  limn.— There 
ore  *•>  m.Miy  kinds  of  prlntlbg-piviwc*  lur  hoy*  that 
tiie  beat  thing  lur  you  to  do  is  to  uolice  the  adver- 
tisements which  are  in  all  newspapers,  and  send  to 
dlttereut  manufacturers  for  catalogues,  from  which 
yon  am  uuke  your  selection. 

i* iconoK  C.  D-— Dr.  Kane  penetrated  to  81°  tf 
north  latitmle;  hut  in  18ft  the  KiigHsh  navigator 
Sir  Edward  Parry  reached  B°  45'  N..  and  in  tsrtl 
Dr.  Hayes  reached  the  same  latitude.  Captain  llall 
ha* also  penetrated  nearly  a*  far  north.  In  February, 
ISM.  in  about  73°  N.,  l»r.  Kane  cxpcriciKVtl  the  un- 
exampled temperature  of  — «8#,  or  100*  below  ireex- 
ing-point,  and  a still  lower  degree  ha*  l>evu  recorded 
by  more  recent  navigator*. 

B.  O.  G.—  Patagonia  and  Tlerra  del  Fucgo  are  the 
most  southern  permanent  ninnies  of  man.— Head 
Ihtua'*  (Dolngy,  and  yun  will  learu  all  about  the  lor- 
matloit  of  the  earth.  If  you  find  It  difficult  to  un- 
derstand , u*k  your  teacher  tu  explain  it  lo  yon. 

Ri.wra  A.— The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  are 
generwliy  given  us  follows:  the  Colossus  of  Rti'xkw, 
Diana's  Temple  at  Ephesus,  the  Mausoleum  at  llall- 
ram  anaus.  the  Pyramids,  the  Pbaroa  at  Alexandria, 
the  Hanging  Gardena  of  Dab)  loo,  and  the  Olympian 
Zaun. 

0.  II.  Er.nco,  Tnronoa*  linxivix,  4.  Tl.  Wiirr- 
uh:i,  aki»  Or  MSB*.— We  would  gladly  assist  you  to 
liegin  a collection  of  postage  stamps,  but  it  is  against 
our  rule*  to  give  up  space  lo  the  exchanges  you  pro- 
pose. 

1.  saris  D.— Prescott's  HMorg  *f  Fenlinnnd  and  /*- 
ahelb i and  Abbott's  Homans*  vf  Spanish  H urfury  arc 
good  book*  fur  you  to  read. 

Favors  arc  acknowledged  from  Alice  M.  H.,  Edna 

E.  Harris,  Paul  Gray,  E.  IL  Shuster,  Joseph  A.  I n- 
rah,  I-orena  C.  Km  rich,  IL  Poe  Smith,  Ifarry  and 
Richard  Bellam,  W.  K.  M-,  L C.,  Edmund  H.  II., 
Freil  Diet  king,  Florence  McClure,  Margareltu  Moll, 
Wina  James,  Edgar  E.  Ilvdr,  Nellie  A.  Hol<son, 
Grace  A.  Ilood,  Etta  R.  East  mi,  Arthur  McCain, 
Vina  K.  B-,  Fred  B.,  Bertram  atul  Leroy  S.,  Alice 
Ward,  Melvin  Rosenthal.  A.  V.  H.,  Johnnie  K..  Month 
A.  W.,  Rva  I*  M-, Clayton  It.,  W,  llm-y,  Jun.,  Martha 
M.  L,  Pel  Wilcox,  Gertrude  and  Albert  F.,  C.  Arnold. 
Frank  Dnrston,  Grace T.  Lyman,  II.  L.  Van  Norman, 
Marlon  P.  Wiggtu. 

Correct  answers  to  puzxlos  are  received  from  J.  F. 
W.,  John  N*.  Howe,  T.  M.  Armstrong,  M I*.  Ran- 
dolph, Charles  Gaytor,  Nellie  V.  Braluard.  Cal  I. 
Foruy,  Bessie  C.  Morris,  Waiter  P.  fiiles,  Blanc  he 
Anderson,  Marie  Do  vie,  IsoIm*I  Jacob,  H.  Birdie  lh»r- 
man,  William  and  Mary  Tiddy.  Emma  Radford,  W. 
II.  Wolford,  The  Daw  lev  Boys,  '*  Lone  Star,"  Willie 

F.  Wooiortl,  A.  C.  Chupin,  George  Hayward,  John 
Ogham. 

FI  ZZLES  FROM  YOl'NO  CONTRIBUTORS 

No.  1. 

UKtOM  A. 

III  creaiu,  not  In  inllL. 

In  i'lilntx,not  in  silk. 

In  time,  urn  ill  late 

In  pencil,  not  In  slate. 

In  atlo*.  not  in  book. 

In  sight,  not  in  took. 

In  love,  uot  In  pity. 

My  whole  an  American  city. 

WiLUX 


No.  S. 

oKiMiaavuiuAL  uol'e-ulasa  nmuk 
A city  In  Great  Britain.  A country  in  Europe.  A 
group  of  peaks  in  the  Pyrenees.  A river  fu  Asia.  A 
range  of  mountain*  in  Asia.  A liver  in  IrelamL  A 
letter.  A river  In  England.  A peak  in  the  North- 
west cm  United  Slates.  A city  in  England  founded 
by  Inc,  the  West  Saxou  King.  A fiver  in  British 
America.  A river  in  Aria.  A town  and  county  in 
California.  Centrals  rend  downward  spell  the  name 
of  a large  set.  M aril. 

No.  1 


First  In  mouse,  not  in  rot. 

Second  In  dog,  not  In  cat. 

Thin)  in  house,  not  in  lot. 

Fourth  In  can.  not  In  pot. 

Fifth  lu  owl,  not  in  hawk. 

Sixth  in  flower,  not  in  stalk. 

A famous  city  am  I ; 

Youll  guess  me  if  yon  try.  Hriiwik. 

No.  4. 

work  soi  a or*. 

| 1.  First,  a package.  Second,  certain  animals. 

Third,  to  jump.  Fourth,  lo  perceive. 

*.  Find,  aoinethlng  that  once  laid  In  n famous 
' house.  Second,  a space.  Third,  a Snakspeaieau 
' character.  Fourth,  sour.  C.  I.  F. 

8.  First,  the  resting-place  of  an  army.  Second,  nn 
Asiatic  ecu.  Third,  a companion.  Fourth,  an  nrgu- 
ment.  Cii.vai.n. 

! 4.  First,  a picture.  -Second,  something  which  oft- 

: cn  catwts  pain,  and  ret  no  one  like*  to  part  with. 

I Third,  a river  in  Transylvania-  Fourth,  passage- 
way* Fifth,  to  efface.  Asms. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  5T. 


No.  I. 

United,  untied.  Cavern,  craven.  German, 

manger.  Grand+«.  derange.  Neuter,  tu- 
iiwu.  Garnets,  strange.  Cruel,  lurr*. 

Derange,  augervd.  Master,  stream. 

No.  «. 

1.  Partridge.  1 Woodchnck. 

NolS. 

ECHO  STAR 

C K B W T A L E 

II  K F.  L A L O K 

O W L 8 KEEL 

CROW  O U 8 K 

ROPE  l'  » K II 

O PAL  S F.  E D 

W F.  ).  L E D D A 

No.  4. 

Nightingale. 

ANHWERM  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  BH. 

No.  1. 

TENT 

MEAT 

W RAP 
EPIC 

Nat 

Possuut  quia  posse  videntur. 

No.  3. 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

NKW 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  HEADERS. 

Drifting  Round  the  World*  is  a handsomely  bound 
and  Illustrated  volume  containing  the  adventures  of 
a boy  hy  sea  and  land.  The  count  rtes  he  Ini  verves 
are  thoat  not  often  drocrilred  in  hooka  of  boyisli 

• travel.  Starting  in  a Cape  Ann  fishing  sclirKincr  for 
Greenland,  he  la  shipwrecked  on  the  roast  of  I-abrn- 
d or,  contrives  to  reach  Iceland,  passe*  through  mar- 
vellous adventures  in  ltiuela  and  Siberia,  sails  fur 
I Alaska,  and  at  length  readies  home  by  tins  overland 
route  from  San  Francisco.  The  strange  countries 
through  which  Robert,  the  hero  of  this  book,  travels 
, are  graphically  described,  and  a great  deal  of  Infur- 
i mutton  l»  conveyed  In  a form  especially  delightful 
to  boy  reader*. 

A i -ABnx  number  of  the  new  holiday  book*  for  lit- 
tle folks  combine  amusement  with  instruction  of 
one  kind  or  another.  A very  interesting  volume, 

, prettily  bound  and  profanely  illustrated  with  por- 
traits nnd  other  engravings,  is  Tk*  Story  of  the  I'nited 
.Sta(r»  .Vary,*  by  Mr.  Loaning,  who  has  devoted  many 
[ years  lo  the  study  of  American  history,  and  whose 
works  nn  that  subject  are  popular  with  reader*  of  nil 
agrsv  The  present  volume,  the  substance  of  which 
I hits  appeared  In  thoenlumns  of  II  AEncii'a  Ynr*n  Pso- 
j rut,  is  written  especial!)  for  hoy*,  and  contains  many 
! stirring  accounts  of  famous  naval  engagements,  of 
| historical  war  vessels,  anil  of  celebrated  men  whose 
heroic  deeds  add  gloiy  lo  the  history  of  our  country. 

[ No  better  reading  than  Is  contained  In  this  hook  can 
hi.*  found  for  Itoya,  as,  while  it  is  of  ahsorhlng  Intel  - 
' cat,  It  tells  the  story  of  many  noble  uien  whose  ex- 

1 Drifting  Hound  tkf  World.  By  Captain  C.  W, 
Hat.1..  I lias  | rated.  Bvo,  pp.  378.  Boston:  Lee  A 
Miepard.  New  York:  Charles  T.  Dillingham. 

* Tkf  Story  of  thr  I’nitfd  State*  -Vary,  By  Bi.vmiv 
; J.  fawsisu,  LLD.  Illustrated.  Hfnio.pp.4lS.  New 
York  : Harper  A Brothers. 


; ample  can  not  fail  to  awaken  patriotism  and  a desire 
to  attain  true  tnatthoiMi  in  the  minds  of  American 
boys  in  whose  hands  lies  the  future  history  of  the 
! I'niled  State*. 

Cnilube*  will  always  ask  questions,  ami  their  uai- 
nrnl  Inquisitiveness  often  goes  beyond  the  knowl- 
edge  of  lliclr  elders.  For  this  reason  parents,  a*  well 
a*  the  youthful  questioners,  will  rxieud  a hearty  wel- 
come to  Tht  Fount?  Folk*'  Cyclopardia  of  Demon * anJ 
/too**,*  which  contains  full  Information  of  all  cele- 
brated  localities,  and  many  biographical  notices  of 
important  personages  of  every  | writ  at.  Till*  volume, 
together  with  The  Cy*hpckit»  of  < Vm man  Thing*,  by 
the  same  author,  published  a year  ago,  form*  n library 
In  which  Inquisitive  little  folks  will  And  answer*  to 
, their  most  Ingenious  questions. 

: Bov*  and  girla  who  ate  fonuing  social  clubs,  which 

I they  wish  to  make  instructive  as  well  us  amusing, 
j and  yet  an*  not  sure  of  the  best  course  to  follow, 
should  provide  themselves  with  Stoiitu  if  lh»  Sea,* 
j which  they  will  find  an  excellent  model.  The  hook 
Itself  is  very  interesting.  A party  of  Wright  young 
|*ople,  with  an  older  head  to  guhlc  Hum,  met-l  to- 
gether for  S«it unlay  afternoon  talk*  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  sons.  Libraries  are 
explored  for  accounts  of  famous  navigator*  nod  na- 
val heroes,  aud  interrsting  reading*  are  given  from 
tl*»  w>uk*  of  Navarrets  (wliv  wrote  of  the  voyage* 
of  Coinmhil*;,  Hir  Walter  Raleigh,  Hunt hrv,  and  oth- 
er authors.  Thi*e  extract*  an;  *n  fascinating  that 
i young  reader*  are  pretty  sure  to  haul  up  the  hook* 

I from  which  they  nn?  taken,  m order  to  learn  the  w hole 
of  ibe  story.  Bonks  like  this  do  inure  toward  cnlti- 
) vatlng  a taste  for  good  reading  than  volumes  of  ad- 
| vice. 

A HiLitilllTL  little  tiook  of  American  natural  his- 
tory I*  Friends  Worth  Knvtrinaf  which  lakes  Its 
young  reader*  In  search  of  snails  or  all  kitida,  Into 
i tie  field*  and  w'oods  to  find  w lid  mica  alwl  bird*,  over 
the  plains  after  bufitalo,  and  tell*  them  many  curious 
! thing*  atiout  the  habits  of  different  anlinalK.  Inter- 
1 eating  Illustrations  and  an  attractive  cover  add  lo  the 
; value  of  this  hook  for  a pretty  and  cheap  holiday 
present. 

A both  ax  charming  IsMik  of  travel.  If  a summer  cx- 
. curalon  may  Ijc  so  called,  la  -I  board  the  J/aris,*  in 
I which  a merry  party  of  boy*  and  girl*  cruise  around 
{ the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  Sjund  in  a yacht, 
■unking  occasional  lauding*,  and  teaming  much 
about  the  early  history  of  Unit  uortlon  of  the  coun- 
try. This  bonk  is  profusely  Illustrated  and  beautl- 
| fully  bound,  and  i*  an  elegant  holiday  present  for 
any  girl  or  boy. 

j Foe  very  little  children  nothing  Is  prettier  or  more 

| attractive  than  the  Christmas  number  of  Oar  l.ttllr 
j One*,  a monthly  magaxiae  edited  by  "Oliver  Optic," 
umi  published  by  the  Russell  Fubllshlrig  t'omjuuy, 
of  Boston. 


* The  Ton ng  Folk*'  Cftrtojxrdia  of  /‘man*  and 

llacta.  By  John  D.  Ciiassue,  Jun.  lllustiatud. 

j Hvo,  pp. Sil'j.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  A Co. 

* stone*  rfthe  Sea.  By  K.  K.  Male  Svo,  pp.  80S. 
Boston ; Roberts  Brother*. 

» Friends  Worth  Knotting.  By  Ebnrst  Inoxbjmilu 
, IllMatratisl.  Sq.  ICmo,  pp.  VS.  New  York:  ilarper 
I A Brother*. 

* Aboard  the  Jtfuris.  By  KiiiuaU  Maheiiam.  11- 
Insl rated.  Bvo,  pp.  840.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead, 
A Col 
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Si*oi.k  Comics,  4 cents;  Uxi  Ncmmieictio*,  one 
year,  fl  SB;  Five  Biiii*oei*tio**,  one  year,  f 7 00-- 
f/a gable  in  advance,  fxndage  free. 

The  Volume#  of  llvarica's  Yovho  Pkom.k  com- 
mence with  the  first  Numlxir  in  November  of  each 
year. 

Subscription*  may  begin  with  any  Number. 

I Wln-n  no  time  Is  specified,  It  will  b-  uiMicrstood 
ttiat  Uw?  suhecrilMr  desire*  to  commcuce  with  the 
Niimlicr  Uwim*1  alter  the  receipt  of  the  order. 

Remittance*  should  be  made  by  Post -Ornc* 
Moskv-Geuke  or  DsArr,  to  avoid  risk  of  lose. 

Volume  I.,  containing  the  first  58  Numbers,  hand- 
somely hound  In  illuminated  cloth,  $3  on,  powtage 
prepaid:  Cover,  title-page,  and  index  for  Volume  I., 
;i5  cent* ; p-istage,  IS  cents  additional. 
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NEW-YEAR'S  MORNING  IPCWT  IN  A MASK). 

Cmirlky  (under  bed.  to  Tommy  ditto).  “ D-tl-dout  tsbo  Ir-lriulilrtird,  T-T- 
Tommy,  I-I-I-I'm  b-b-here." 


in  a satchel  in  her  i iiplmiinl.  she  also,  after  u time,  found 
thut  a mouse  had  devoured  |iart  of  the  notes,  and  had  used  t lie 
rest  to  Hue  its  neat ; but  in  this  case  the  ineul  had  evidently  dis- 
agreed with  the  enterprising  mouse.  lor  it  waa  lying  dead  in  its 
nest,  the  fact  being  that  the  arsenie  which  had  been  used  to 
give  the  green  color  to  the  notes  had  canned  its  death.  In  these 
days,  when  money  can  easily  and  safely  lie  deposited  in  savings* 
banks,  it  is  very  foolish  to  huh*  it  in  holes  and  corners  where  it 
is  liable  to  he  Inst. 


CHARADE. 

BY  H. 

MlUIITY  and  cruel  and  strong  is  my  firet, 
Beautiful  too  to  tudiold; 

But  oh!  it  is  false.  Of  traitors  the  worst. 

Luring  the  hardy  and  bold. 

Tranquil  and  lovely  it  smiles  in  your  fare. 

Then  drags  you  to  death  in  its  wild  embrace. 

Feeble  and  weak  is  my  second — a cry 

Uttered  by  young,  tender  things; 

Lovely  to  look  at,  they  too  may  prove  sly. 

Parting  with  sudden,  tierce  springs; 

Though  never  a smile  plays  over  their  face. 

They  too  drag  to  death  ill  a wild  embrace. 

Found  is  my  whole  where  the  wild  waters  roar — 
Old  Ocean  nurtures  its  rare — 

Where  heat  the  waves  on  the  rocky  shore, 
l,ookiug  the  wind  iu  the  face. 

Happy,  contented,  my  w hole  will  plnv 

Iu  the  gale  and  the  storm  the  live-long  day. 


NEW-YEAR’S. 

NEW-YEAR’S  presents  and  visits  originated 
with  the  Romans,  and  their  gifts  were  sym- 
bolic. They  were  dried  tigs,  dates,  and  honey, 
emblematic  of  the  sweetness  of  the  auspices  un- 
der which  the  year  should  begin  its  course,  and 
a small  piece  of  tiioucy  called  stips,  which  fore- 
boded riches. 

SPOONS. 

A NEW  GAME  FROM  TIIE  GERMAN. 

BY  n.  !».  BARTLETT. 

AVERY  funny  new  game  lms  route  to  iis  from 
our  German  cousins,  with  the  odd  title  of 
Spoons,  which  is  played  as  follows:  One  person 
takes  his  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with 
a handkerchief  tied  over  his  eyes,  and  his  hands 
extended  Wfnrc  him,  in  each  of  which  he  buhls 
a large  table-spoon.  The  other  players  march 
around  him  in  single  tile,  clapping  their  hands 
in  time  to  a tunc  which  may  he  snug  or  played 
upon  a piano  iu  any  slow'  measure  suitable  for 
marching.  When  the  blinded  player  calls  out 
“Spoons”  all  the  others  stop  at  once,  and  turn 
their  faces  toward  him.  Ho  then  finds  his  way 
to  any  player  that  lie  cun,  and  must,  ascertain 
who  he  is  by  touebiug  him  with  the-  spoons  only, 
which  lie  uiuy  use  as  he  pleases.  If  he  guesses 
right,  tho  person  lie  bus  caught  is  obliged  to 
take  bis  place  in  the  centre.  If  he  is  wrong,  he 
must  try  until  he  succeeds,  which  it  is  easy  to 
do  with  a little  practice,  especially  if  the  one 
who  is  caught  joins  iu  tho  universal  laughter. 


An  old  gentleman  in  Vicnun.  who  was  afraid 
of  leaving  his  inouey  in  a hank,  two  years  ago 
concealed  his  savings,  in  tho  shape  of  twenty 
1IJ0U  florin  notes,  iu  a cupboard  iu  his  ccdlur. 
Lust  week  it  occurred  to  him  to  go  and  see  how 
his  treasure  was  going  on  : hut  mi  doing  this  he 
discovered,  to  his  horror,  that  the  mice  had  been 
making  free  with  it,  and  that  only  a small  heap 
of  llutly  dust  remained  of  all  his  wealth.  The 
grief  caused  by  this  discovery  was  so  great  that 
the  poor  old  man  threw  himself  out  of  his  lied- 
room  window,  and  broke  his  neck.  Another 
story  is  told  of  a lady  who  hid  her  property,  con- 
sisting of  u number  of  I’nited  States  greenbacks, 
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MR.  CHALKER'S  RUSE. 


BY  FRANK  II.  TAYLOR. 


I^VERY  country  boy  in  New  England  knows 
j that  the  village  school  - house  is  generally 
located  upon  the  top  of  the  bleakest  hill  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  is  the  s|H>rt  of  every  eddying 
gust  of  wind  that  drives  down  from  the  great 
pine  wilderness  of  Maine,  heap- 
ing the  great  drifts  across  the 
road  and  about  the  door  for  the 
children  to  break  through,  and 
then  shake  themselves  free  of 
the  clinging  snow  like  so  many 
young  Newfoundlands. 

And  when.*,  by  any  ebance, 
was  there  ever  a school -house 
containing  a stove  that  didn't 
roast  the  scholars  seated  near  it, 
and  leave  the  others  to  freeze  f 
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All  wide-awake  boys  who  know  the  pleasures  of  skating 
will  agree  with  me  that  however  cold  and  stormy  it  is  upon 
the  hill-tops,  the  mill-pond  (and  what  does  a village 
amount  to  without  a mill-pond,  indeed  f)  is  always  down 
in  the  coziest  nook  between  the  hills,  where  the  winds  can’t 
come  with  more  force  than  is  needed  to  blow'  the  falling 
Makes  across  its  smooth  surface,  piling  them  in  great  heaps  \ 
among  the  bordering  willows,  and  leaving  the  ice  in 
tempting  order  for  “shinny.” 

In  fact,  upon  this  the  coldest  morning  of  the  winter,  the 
school-house  on  the  hill-top  is  not  to  be  mentioned  or 
thought  of  in  comparison  with  mill-ponds  for  comfort  or 
attractiveness,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  Mr.  Chalk- 
cr,  the  school-master,  walked  to  and  fro  in  solitary  state, 
surveying  with  vexed  air  an  army  of  vacant  desks. 

He  was  not  altogether  alone,  however,  for  three  boys 
had  fought  bravely  through  the  drifts,  and  now  sat  hud- 
dled by  the  red-hot  stove,  trying  hard  to  look  as  though 
they,  at  least,  didn’t  think  the  weather  a good  excuse  for 
staying  at  home  to  hunt  hens’  nests  in  the  depths  of  the 
haymow. 

Now  School-master  Chalker  was  a shrewd  observer,  and 
loved  a good  joke  as  well  as  any  one.  He  had  adopted 
many  original  plans  of  instruction.  He  could  see  one  end 
of  the  mill-pond,  half  a mile  away  from  his  window,  and 
as  he  gazed  out  upon  the  bleak  waste  of  snow-clad  Helds 
lie  saw  a couple  of  small  black  figures  gliding  over  its  sur- 
face, and  a trace  of  a smile  shone  among  his  wrinkles  as 
an  idea  seemed  to  strike  him. 

Perhaps  he  had  recalled  the  time,  ever  so  many  years  j 
ago,  when  he  too  was  a lad  and  the  “ wildest  cub  in  the  j 
town,”  as  his  father  often  declared.  Turning  to  one  of  ; 
the  boys,  he  said,  “Ben,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ponds  a 
much  nicer  place  for  us  than  the  school-house  to-day.  I 
Let's  go  fishing.  I can’t  skate,  but  perhaps  I can  show  | 
you  how  we  uoed  to  catch  pickerel  down  there  fifty  years 
ago” 

Ben  and  his  two  companions  looked  at  Mr.  Chalker  with 
eyes  widely  opened,  but  they  soon  found  that  he  was  in 
earnest,  and  they  agreed  to  the  proposition  joyfully. 

“ Now,”  said  Mr.  Chalker,  “ two  of  you  get  out  the  bob- 
sled, and  heap  on  plenty  of  sticks  from  the  wood-pile.  Be 
sum  and  get  some  big  ones;  and  you,  Berton,  go  down  to 
Mr.  Sampson,  the  miller,  with  this  note.  He  will  let  you 
have,  some  lines,  and  a few  minnows  for  bait." 

When  the  school-house  had  been  properly  locked  up. 
and  they  had  started,  dragging  the  sled  after  them,  it 
occurred  to  Ben  to  suggest  a slide.  So  all  three  got  upon 
the  wood,  and  slid  away  merrily  toward  the  pond.  The 
road  was  steep  but  straight,  though  near  the  bottom  there 
was  a sharp  curve,  where  the  wind  had  blown  away  the 
snow,  leaving  a crust  of  smooth  ice.  Over  this  they  sped 
at  a lively  pace,  Ben  steering.  Poor  Ben  couldn’t  turn  the 
corner,  and  in  another  second  the  sled,  school-master,  and 
all  plunged  into  the  depths  of  a big  drift.  Nothing  was 
to  1m*  seen  of  Mr.  Chalker  for  a moment  but  his  heels;  but  ; 
he  shortly  emerged,  pulling  and  laughing  heartily,  much 
to  the  boys’  relief,  who  had  begun  to  think  the  fun  was  all 
over.  But  Mr.  Chalker  shook  himself,  and  declared  he  en- 
joyed it,  and  was  ready  to  try  it  over;  in  fact,  he  (lidn’J,  act 
a bit  like  a school -master,  byt  just  like  a boy  let  loose— -a 
very  old  boy,  to  be  sure,  but  a very  hearty  oue,  for  all  that. 

It  only  required  a few  minutes  to  cut  a couple  of  round 
holes  in  the  ice,  and  to  build  a roaring  fire  upon  a platform 
of  heavy  sticks  and  flat  stones — a Are  that  flung  its  fork-  ' 
ed  tongues  into  the  keen  air  in  merry  defiance  of  the  Frost 
King  and  all  his  servants. 

The  half-dozen  boys  already  on  the  pond  viewed  these 
preparations  with  considerable  wonder : but  gathering 
courage,  finally  skated  up  and  warmed  their  fingers  at  the 
fire. 

Then  somewhat  mow*  than  a dozen  other  boys  looked 
out  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  scattered  along  the 


hill-side,  and  said  something  like  this:  "Mother.  I guess 
there  ain’t  uny  school  to-day ; I don’t  see  any  smoke  corn- 
in’ out  of  the  chimney.  Can’t  I go  down  to  the  pond  f’ 
And  an  equal  number  of  mothers  replied:  “Why,  of 
course  not.  It’s  much  too  cold  for  you  to  go  out.  You 
said  so  yourself,  and,  besides,  you  don't  feel  very  well.” 
“There’s  lots  of  the  boys  on  the  pond,  mother,  an’  the 
skating’s  splendid.  1 don’t  feel  so  budly  now.  Can’t  1 
go  i I won’t  stay  long.  I think  you  might  let — ’’ 

Upon  which  all  the  mothers  said,  in  effect,  “Well,  do 
go  along;  but  mind  you  don’t  get  into  any  air-holes.” 
Thus,  before  an  hour  had  passed,  nearly  all  of  the  boys 
in  the  school  were  gliding  over  the  pond,  or  gathered  in 
the  group  watching 'Mr.  Chalker  and  his  fishing  party. 

Mean  while  the  school-master  and  Ben  had  enjoyed  re 
markable  luck.  Four  fine  pickerel  lay  on  the  ice,  and  a 
fifth  (much  the  biggest  ever  seen  in  the  pond,  of  course) 
had  been  lost  by  Ben  in  pulling  him  up. 

Now  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Chalker  that  it  would  be  much 
nicer  if  everybody  bad  seats,  so  he  suggested  to  the  boys 
that  they  should  bring  some  fence  rails,  aud  sit  down  in  a 
circle  about  the  fire;  all  of  which  was  done  with  a merry 
good-will,  and  Mr.  Chalker  surveyed  them  with  infinite 
satisfaction  through  liis  glasses  as  he  hauled  in  another 
struggling  victim  of  his  hook. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “I  see  plainly  that  it  is  all  a mistake 
to  hold  school  up  there  in  that  uncomfortable  building  on 
the  hill  in  such  weather  as  this,  aud  so  I’m  going  to  pro- 
pose that  on  all  cold  days  this  winter  we  shall  meet  here 
on  the  pond  and  hold  our  classes;  in  fact,  I think  we  may 
as  well  begin  now.”  Without  further  ado  the  teacher 
pulled  a supply  of  spellers  from  his  several  capacious  pock- 
ets, and  said,  “ The  first  class  in  spelling  will  take  seats  on 
this  side." 

Then  it  dawned  uj>on  the  minds  of  the  boys  that  they 
had  been  fairly  trapped,  and  they  nearly  choked  with  in- 
ward laughter  as  they  went  through  with  spelling,  arith- 
metic, and  reading,  taking  turns  at  keeping  their  toes  warm 
by  the  fire;  and  though  a big  pickerel  was  doing  his  best 
to  carry  otf  one  of  the  lines,  none  of  them  dared  to  pull  him 
up,  for  Mr.  Chalker  looked  like  a very  severe  and  dignified 
|M*dugoguo  indeed,  and  Ben  could  scarcely  realize  that  he 
had  seen  him  tumbled  head  over  heels  into  a snow-drift 
but  a couple  of  hours  before. 

When  lie  thought  tliat  the  real  lesson  of  the  day  hail 
been  well  impressed  upon  the  scholars,  Mr.  Chalker  dis- 
missed his  school,  ami  as  he  landed  the  last  fish,  aiul  strung 
him  through  the  gills  with  the  others  ujxm  a willow  twig, 
he  chuckled  to  himself,  “ I don’t  know  who’s  hail  the  most 
fun  to-day,  the  boys  or  the  master,  but  I’ll  venture  to  say 
they’ll  be  on  band,  cold  or  no  cold,  after  this." 

JOHN’S  “CAMELBIRD.” 

BY  LOUISE  STOCKTON. 

>J()W,"said  John,  "if  you  are  really  good,  I’ll  give 
l|  you  something  you  like." 

The  ostrich  looked  at  John  out  of  his  small  bright  eyes, 
and  he  gave  liis  dingv-looking  plumes  a little  shake,  but 
he  did  qot  stir  from  the  spot  where  he  was  standing;  so 
John  took  out  of  his  )>ockct  a handful  of  nails,  and  gave 
one  to  the  ostrich,  who  immediately  swallowed  it.  ami 
then  boblied  his  head  down  for  another,  and  got  it. 

" But  you  must  not  lx*  in  such  a hurry,”  said  John ; “ it 
is  not  good  for  your  health  to  eat  so  fast.” 

But  really,  if  any  creature  can  eat  nails  and  screws 
and  bits  of  glass,  as  John’s  ostrich  could,  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  it  eats  fast  or  slow.  These*  things, 
however,  never  made  the  ostrich  sick.  He  ate  them  just 
as  the  canary-bird  eats  gravel,  and  they  agreed  with  him. 

After  John  had  finished  feeding  his  ostrich  he  turned 
and  went  into  the  house,  ami  the  ostrich,  knowing  he  was 
to  get  nothing  more,  put  up  his  funny  little  wings,  and 
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off  he  went  on  hi»  long  legs  like  the  wind.  No  one  tried  j slutted  coop  made  for  the  hens  and  their  little  ones.  For 
to  stop  him,  although  two  or  three  men  stood  by,  for  in  j a time  all  went  well,  hut  suddenly  the  chicks  began  to  dis- 
the  first  place,  no  one  could  do  it,  and  in  the  second,  Per-  j appear,  and  then  Mrs.  Richards  set  a man  to  watch, 
ry — that  was  his  name— used  to  go  off  this  way  every  day.  | After  a while  up  walked  Perry,  and  stood  watching  the 
Of  course  John  did  not  live  in  this  country,  but  in  the  ! chickens.  Presently  a little  one  came  near  the  slats, 
southern  part  of  Africa,  where  his  father  was  an  English  Quick  as  a flash  in  went  Perry’s  head,  and  that  little 
officer.  Perry  was  a tame  ostrich,  and  had  been  given  to  | chicken  was  gone. 

John  when  the  boy  was  quite  a little  fellow,  and  many  a But  they  spoiled  Perry’s  fun  very  quickly,  for  the  men 
good  time  they  had  had  together.  Sometimes  they  would  went  to  work  at  once  and  fixed  the  coops  so  Perry  could 
go  out  walking;  but  Perry  was  not  fond  of  this,  because  not  reach  one  of  the  chickens. 

John  went  so  slowly,  even  when  he  ran.  The  best  ar  Every  year  Perry  used  to  lose  some  of  his  feathers,  ami 
rungement  was  for  John  to  ride.  Perry  would  stand  per-  after  Mrs.  Richards  had  saved  quite  a number  of  them  she 
fectly  still,  and  Captain  Richards  would  put  John  on  his  j sent  them  to  her  sister  in  London,  and  told  her  what  to  do 
buck.  John  would  catch  tight  hold'of  Perry’s  neck,  and  with  the  money  for  which  they  were  to  be  sold, 
away  they  would  go.  Go!  Why,  a race-horse  was  slow  - John  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  3*011  may  know  he  was 
to  him.  His  legs  just  twinkled  as  he  ran,  and  3*ou  could  surprised  when  one  hot  Christmas-dav  he  received  a box 
no  more  have  seen  them  than  3*011  can  count  the  spokes  of  books  and  a fine  microscope  from  London.  He  show- 
in  a carriage  wheel  when  it  is  rapidly  turning.  Pern*  ed  them  to  Perry,  but  as  the  ostrich  did  not  seem  to  care 
was  strong  enough  to  carry  Captain  Richards,  but  the  for  them,  John  gave  him  all  the  nails  and  clamps  from 
Captain  could  not  bear  his  speed  as  John  did,  for  it  almost  the  box.  and  these  Perry  really  did  enjoy. 


took  his  breath  away;  and  once,  he  Kaid,  he  began  to  be 
afraid  he  would  die  before  Perry  stopped.  But  John  did 
not  mind  it.  He  liked  it,  and  when  he  came  to  England 
on  a visit,  and  rode  his  cousin’s  1x1113* , 1***  thought  it  was 
like  going  to  a funeral. 

When  Perry  was  standing  still  he  was  not  very  hand-  . 
some.  He  was  dull  in  color,  and  his  splendid  feathers 
often  looked  dingy  and  ragged.  His  head  was  small,  but 
his  legs  were  so  long  that  when  John  was  seven  3*ears  old 
he  did  not  come  to  the  top  of  them.  When  ho  ran,  how- 
ever. Perry  looked  splendid.  He  held  his  head  firmly,  he  1 
o|K‘ited  his  queer  little  wings,  his  fine  plume-like  tail  was 
erect,  and  every  feather  seemed  to  make  him  swifter  and 
lighter,  and  he  would  go  round  and  round  like  a gust  of 
wind,  and  then,  swooping  closer,  would  fly  back  to  John  for  ’ 
a bit  of  iron,  or  fierhaps  a bandful  of  grass. 

Captain  Richards  told  John  why  the  ostrich  was  called 
the  **  camel-bird.’’  The  Arabs  have  a story  that  a King 
once  said  to  the  ostrich,  "Fly,”  and  it  answered,  "I  can 
not,  for  I am  a camel.”  So  then  he  said.  " Carry,”  and  it 
replied,  “1  can  not,  for  I am  a bird.”  So,  while  it  has 
the  endurance  of  a camel  and  the  swiftness  of  u bird,  it  j 
will  neither  bear  a burden  nor  fl\*  through  the  air;  and 
so,  as  John  said,  is  neither,  and  3*et  both. 

But  one  thing  he  could  do.  He  could  see  very  far. 
Some  of  the  natives  said  lie  could  see  six  miles,  hut  John 
did  not  believe  that.  He  thought  no  creature  could  see 
from  his  father's  house  to  General  Howard’s,  and  that  ; 
was  only  five  miles  away. 

The  one  person  who  did  not  like  Perry*  was  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards. She  used  <0  lx?  afraid  to  see  John  mounted  on  him, 
and,  as  she  said,  if  Perry  chose  to  run  off  into  the  wilds  , 
with  John,  who  could  stop  him  i 

" But  he  won't,”  said  her  husband.  "A  tame  ostrich 
is  sure  to  come  home  to  be  fed.” 

**  Well,  ho  may  throw  the  child  off."  she  would  reply. 

'That  depends  on  John  himself,  and  1 don’t  believe  be 
will  let  go.” 

■‘Very  well,”  she  would  say,  “I  am  glad  you  are  so 
content;  but  if  >*ou  had  the  feelings  of  a mother  3*ou 
wouldn’t  be.” 

To  this  Captain  Richards  could  make  no  reply.  He 
had  the  feelings  of  a father;  but  then  he  was  a soldier, 
and  was  used  to  taking  risks. 

And  once  Perry,  roaming  around,  looked  in  a window, 
ami  on  a table  close  by  lay  Mrs.  Richards's  coral  breast- 
pin. It  was  pretty,  and  it  looked  good;  so  in  went  Per- 
r3*'s  head,  and  in  a flash  the  pin  was  down  his  throat. 

Then,  also,  he  would  eat  the  little  chickens.  No  one 
cared  how  many  ruts  and  grasshoppers  he  ate,  but  it  was 
very  provoking  to  have  a pretty  little  brood  of  chickens 
gobbled  up  by  this  long-legged  camel-bird.  Even  John  , 
did  not  like  this,  and  he  was  glad  when  his  father  had  a 


THE  LOST  STANDARD. 

BY  LILUE  E.  HARK. 

Ox  the  glorious  field  of  Ansterlitz 

Napoleon  stood  wheu  the  day  was  o’er; 

**  Legions  of  France !”  lie  cried,  “ pass  by, 

Hearing  your  eagles,  stuiued  with  gore, 

And  torn  with  shot ; but  show  to  France 
That  none  arr  lout.  Advance!  advance!” 

Then  with  a shout  the  legions  rose— 

Napoleon  watched  them  marching  by  ; 

Kuch  tlung  its  banner  to  the  breeze. 

And  proudly  sought  their  Emperor's  eye. 

Above  the  surging  thousands  tons'd 
The  precious  eagles — not  one  lost. 

Sot  our?  Without  its  fife  and  dram 
A silent  legion  sadly  tread; 

The  weary  men  were  dull  and  dumb 
There  was  no  Hag  a I Hive  their  head : 

The  eagle  that  Napoleon  gave 
Flouted  no  longer  o’er  the  brave. 

Then,  white  with  anger,  “ Halt!”  he  cried. 

And  sternly  called  the  legion’s  name. 

" Your  eagle,  men !— the  Hag  1 gave? 

Why  die  von  not  for  very  shame? 

Life  hath  been  bought  at  shameful  cost, 

If  honor  and  your  flag  are  lost.” 

With  martial  tread  two  veterans  step 
From  out  the  sad  and  silent  baud: 

"Sire,  we  have  fought  where’er  you  led. 

In  Italy,  or  Egypt's  land. 

Amid  the  thickest  of  the  fray*. 

Our  eagle  touched  the  earth  to-day. 

“ And  we,  unable  to  retake, 

Pressed  where  the  Russian  foe  came  on — 

Heliold,  our  Einperor!  for  thy  sake 
Tiro  /<w««mn  standard*  we  have  won; 

Yet  if  our  honor  thou  still  doubt, 

Tlicu  let  our  lives  the  stain  wipe  out.” 

The  Emperor  bared  his  head ; then  said, 

With  misty  eyes  and  eager  breath : 

“Heroes!  you’ve  iton  your  eagle  now— 

Won  it  from  out  the  jaws  of  death. 

Pass  011 ! these  tlags  shall  bear  your  name 
Among  the  standards  kept  by  Fame.” 

Beneath  the  Invalided’  grand  dome 
These  Russian  standards  still  find  room; 

'Moug  royal  flags  of  many  lands 
They  droop  above  Napoleon's  tomb. 

Such  praise  and  glory  have  the  brave. 

Who  knew  when  honor’s  sign  was  lost, 

At  any  price,  at  any  cost, 

Honor  itself  to  save. 
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NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 

BY  MRS.  M.  E.  8ANGSTER. 

Brownik,  old  fellow,  tlio  grain  in  the  manger 

In  yours,  and  you've  earned  it-  No  wonder  you  stare, 
Amazed  and  dinpleoacd,  when  a pert  little  ranger 
Cornea  hopping  in  boldly  your  dinner  to  share. 


pended  in  chocolate  cream  drops,  and  eaten  up  in  a 
few  minutes.  It  may  be  spent  in  buying  a dainty  lit- 
tle easel  for  your  mother's  photograph,  or  a pretty  illu- 
minated card,  or  a gay  fan,  which,  hung  on  the  wall, 
will  make  a vivid  bit  of  color,  quite  brightening  the 
room.  Down  the  street  there  is  a crippled  boy,  who 
watches  you  with  a sad.  wistful  face  as  you  go  bounding 
past  his  window  on  your  way  to  school.  Poor  Jimmy', 
the  hours  move  very  slowly  indeed  to  him.  He  is  fond 
of  reading,  but  he  has  read  all  the  lxx>ks  he  possesses  till 
he  knows  them  almost  by  heart.  For  ten  cents  you  can 
buy  a beautiful  story,  or  a charming  illustrated  paper, 
which  will  give  Jimmy  two  or  three  days  of  delight.  The 
money  which  we  deny  ourselves,  that  we  may  bestow  some 
pleasure  on  others,  always  is  the  best  investment,  for  it  re- 
turns us  the  most  true  happiness. 

Perhaps  you  can  persuade  your  parents  to  give  you  a 
small  amount  weekly  or  monthly  for  your  particular  ex- 
penses. Julia  and  Arthur,  a brother  and  sister  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, have  such  a sum,  and  they  are  careful  to  keep 
an  exact  account  of  all  that  they  buy  and  all  that  they 
give  away.  Their  pens  and  pencils,  luxuries  of  every  sort, 
and  car  fare,  as  well  as  their  charity  fund,  come  from  this 
allowance,  and  they  are  learning  the  right  use  of  money  as 
they  never  could  in  any  other  way.  A boy  who  has  a 
scroll-saw  may  earn  a little  income  for  himself,  if  he  is  in- 
dustrious, in  hiB  play-time.  So  may  one  who  has  a print- 
ing-press. A girl  who  has  learned  to  embroider  nicely,  or 
to  paint  cups  and  saucers,  can  often  have  her  own  money ; 
and  let  me  tell  you,  money  that  is  earned  by  one’s  own 
diligence  is  much  more  enjoyed  than  any  other. 

A few  years  ago  little  Ailee,  a friend  of  mine,  was  mould- 
ing in  clay  and  drawing  with  crayons  just  for  her  childish 
amusement.  Last  year,  though  not  eighteen,  she  was 
able  to  buy  her  entire  wardrobe  from  the  proceeds  of  her 
pencil.  Economy  is  a noble  word.  It  does  not  mean 
stinginess,  but  rather  good  management  of  whatever  one 
has,  and  care  in  the  use  of  one’s  means. 


You  beautiful  creature!  so  rugged  and  steady, 

So  swift  and  sure-footed,  so  willing  aud  wise; 

Whoever  may  need  yon,  so  gentle  and  ready, 

1 know  what  yon'ru  tbiukiug ; it  beams  from  yonr 
eyes. 

He  m flies  bis  feathers,  this  petty  intruder, 

And  arches  his  crest,  and  is  gallant  and  gay. 

No  conduct  could  possibly  seem  to  yon  ruder 
Than  his,  as  he  leisurely  stands  in  your  way. 

But  you  f Why,  you'd  scorn  to  bo  put  iu  a passion  ; 
The  cause  is  too  slight.  You  will  patiently  wait 

Till  the  satisfied  rooster,  iu  vaiu  rooster  fashion. 
Flies  off,  without  thanks,  to  some  iucek  little  mate. 

The  thorough-bred  follows  the  law  of  his  being, 
?Tis  only  with  equals  he  cares  to  contend; 

lie  hears  with  annoyance  quite  patiently,  seeing 
That  sooucr  or  later  auuoyauco  must  cud. 


BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

BY  AUNT  MARJORIE  PRECEPT. 

SPENDING  MONEY. 

“ T WISH  I had  some  to  spend!”  exclaims 
1 Florence,  as  she  reads  this  title;  “but  as  I 
have  none,  I may  us  well  skip  this  column  of 
Young  People.” 

Please  read  it,  Florence.  To  know  how  to 
use  money,  how  to  save  it,  and  how  to  spend  it 
arc  very  important  i>arts  of  education.  Every 
penny  is  an  opportunity,  and  pennies  make  dol- 
lars. There  are  very  few  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  do  not  spend  a generous  sum  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  and  so  often  it  goes  for 
triiles  of  no  real  value  that  when  the  year  is 
over  they  have  nothing  to  show  for  it.  Take 
the  small  sum  of  ten  cents.  It  may  be  ex- 


BRINGING WOOD  FOR  GRANDPA'S  FIRE. 
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OLD  BEN  COMES  TO  THE  RESCUE 
[Ucgun  in  No.  06  of  IiAarnt'a  Yoexu  Pro  rut,  December  7.J 

TOBY  TYLER; 

OR.  TEN  WEEKS  WITH  A CIRCUS. 

BY  JAMES  OTIS. 


Chapter  IV. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  WITH  THE  CIRCUS. 

TTT’HEN  Toby  awakened  and  looked  around  he  could 
T t hardly  realize  where  he  was,  or  how  he  came  there. 
As  far  ahead  and  behind  on  the  road  as  he  could  see,  the 
carts  were  drawn  up  on  one  side;  men  were  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  orders  were  being  shouted,  and  everything 
showed  that  the  entrance  to  the  town  was  about  to  be 
made.  Directly  opposite  the  wagon  on  which  he  had  been 
sleeping  were  the  four  elephants  and  two  camels,  and 
close  behind,  contentedly  munching  their  breakfasts,  were 
a number  of  tiny  ponies.  Troops  of  horses  were  being 
groomed  and  attended  to;  the  road  was  littered  with  sad- 
dles, flags,  and  general  decorations,  until  it  seemed  to 


Toby  tiiat  then*  must  have  l>een 
a smash-up.  and  he  now  beheld 
ruins  rather  than  systematic 
disorder. 

How  different  everything 
looked  now.  compared  to  the 
time  when  the  cavalcade  march- 
ed into  Guilford,  dazzling  every 
one  with  the  gorgeous  display! 
Then  the  horses  pranced  gayly 
under  their  gaudy  decorations, 
the  wagons  were  bright  with 
glass,  gilt,  and  flags,  the  luin- 
. , tiering  elephants  and  awkward 

camels  were  covered  with  fanci- 
.✓  fully  embroidered  velvets,  and 

''•*  '*  even  the  drivers  of  the  wagons 

were  resplendent  in  their  uni- 
...  forms  of  scarlet  and  gold. 

""N  Now,  in  the  gray  light  of  the 

early  morning,  everything  was 
changed.  The  horses  were 
tired,  muddy,  and  had  on  only 
dirty  harness;  the  gilded  chari- 
ots were  covered  with  mud-be- 
spattered canvas,  which  caused  them  to  look  like  the  most 
ordinary  of  market  wagons;  the  elephants  and  camels 
looked  dingj,  dirty,  almost  repulsive,  and  the  drivers 
were  only  a sleepy -looking  set  of  men,  who,  in  their 
shirt  sleeves,  were  getting  ready  for  the  change  which 
would  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Toby  descended  from  his  lofty  bed,  rubbed  his  eyes  to 
thoroughly  awaken  himself,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
Ben  went  to  a little  brook  near  by  and  washed  his  face. 
He  bad  been  with  the  circus  not  quite  ten  hours,  but  now 
he  could  not  realize  that  it  had  ever  seemed  bright  and 
beautiful.  He  missed  his  comfortable  bed,  the  quiet  and 
cleanliness,  and  the  well-spread  table;  even  though  he 
bad  felt  the  lack  of  parents'  care.  Uncle  Daniel's  home 
seemed  the  very  abode  of  love  and  friendly  feeling  com- 
pared to  this  condition,  where  no  one  appeared  to  care 
even  enough  for  him  to  scold  at  him.  He  was  thorough- 
ly homesick,  and  heartily  wished  that  he  was  bock  in  the 
old  town  where  everyone  had  some  slight  interest  in  him. 

While  he  was  washing  his  face  in  the  brook  he  saw 
some  of  the  boys  who  hod  come  out  from  the  towu  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  circus,  and  he  saw  at  once 
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that  lie  was  the  object  of  their  admiring  gaze.  He  heanl  I 
one  of  the  boys  say,  when  they  first  discovered  him, 
“There's  one  of  them,  an’  he’s  only  a little  feller;  so 
I'm  going  to  talk  to  him." 

The  evident  admiration  which  the  boys  had  for  Toby  | 
pleased  him,  anil  this  pleasure  was  the  only  drop  of  com- 
fort. he  had  had  since  he  started.  He  hoped  they  would 
come  and  talk  with  him,  and.  that  they  might  have  the 
opportunity,  lie  was  purposely  slow  in  making  his  toilet.  , 
The  boys  approached  him  shyly,  us  if  they  had  their  ( 
doubts  whether  he  was  made  of  the  same  material  as 
themselves,  and  when  they  got  quite  near  to  him,  and 
satisfied  themselves  that  he  was  only  washing  his  face  in  j 
much  the  same  way  that  any  well-regulated  boy  would  ■ 
do,  the  one  who  had  called  attention  to  him  said,  half 
timidly,  “Hello!” 

“Hello!”  responded  Toby,  in  a tone  that  was  meant  to 
invite  confidence. 

“Do  you  belong  to  the  circus  f” 

**  Yes,”  said  Toby,  a little  doubtfully. 

Then  the  boys  stared  at  him  again  as  if  he  had  been  ; 
one  of  the  strange  * looking  animals,  and  the  one  who 
had  been  the  spokesman  drew  a long  breath  of  envy  as  ! 
he  said,  longingly,  “ My  ! what  a nice  time  you  must  j 
have !” 

Toby  remembered  that  only  yesterday  he  had  thought  j 
that  boys  must  have  a nice  time  with  a circus,  and  he  j 
now  felt  what  a mistake  that  thought  was;  but  he  con-  | 
eluded  that  he  would  not  undeceive  his  new  acquaintance,  i 
“And  do  they  give  you  frogs  to  eat.  bo’s  to  make  you  , 
limber  I” 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Toby  had  thought  of  break-  \ 
fast,  and  the  very  mention  of  eating  made  him  hungry.  1 
He  was  just  at  that  moment  so  very  hungry  that  he  did 
not  think  he  was  replying  to  the  question  when  he  said, 
quickly.  “Eat  frogs I could  eat  anything,  if  I only  had 
the  chance.” 

The  boys  took  this  as  an  answer  to  their  question,  and 
felt  perfectly  convinced  that  the  agility  of  circus  riders 
and  tumblers  depended  upon  the  quantity  of  frogs  eaten, 
and  they  looked  upon  Toby  with  no  little  degree  of  awe.  , 
Toby  might  have  undeceived  them  as  to  the  kind  of 
food  he  ate,  hut  just  at  that  moment  the  harsh  voice  of 
Mr.  Job  Lord  was  heard  calling  him,  and  he  hurried  away 
to  commence  his  first  day's  work. 

Toby’s  employer  was  not  the  same  pleasant,  kindly-  , 
spoken  man  that  he  had  been  during  the  time  they  were 
in  Guilford,  and  before  the  boy  was  absolutely  under  his 
control . He  looked  cross,  he  acted  cross,  and  it  did  not 
take  the  boy  very  long  to  find  out  that  he  was  very  cross. 

He  scolded  Toby  roundly,  and  launched  more  oaths  at  ! 
his  defenseless  head  than  Toby  had  ever  heard  in  his  life,  i 
He  was  angry  that  the  boy  bad  not  been  on  hand  to  help  1 
him,  and  also  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  hunt  for  him. 

Toby  tried  to  explain  that,  he  bail  no  idea  of  what  he 
was  expected  to  do.  and  that  he  had  been  on  the  wagon 
to  which  he  had  been  sent,  only  leaviug  it  to  wash  his 
face;  but  the  angry  man  grew  more  furious. 

“ Went  to  wash  your  face,  did  yer  ? Want  to  set  your- 
self up  for  a dandy,  I suppose,  and  think  that  you  must 
souse  that  speckled  face  of  yours  into  every  brook  you  . 
come  to  t I’ll  soon  break  you  of  that ; and  the  sooner 
you  understand  that  I can’t  afford  to  have  you  wasting  ■ 
your  time  in  washing,  the  better  it  will  be  for  you.” 

Toby  now  grew  angry,  and  not  realizing  bow  wholly 
he  was  in  this  man’s  power,  he  retorted:  “If  you  think  ; 
I'm  going  round  with  a dirty  face,  even  if  it  is  speckled, 
for  a dollar  a week,  you’re  mistaken,  that’s  all.  How 
many  folks  would  eat  your  candy  if  they  knew  you  ban- 
died it  over  before  you  washed  your  hands  ?” 

“Oho!  I've  picked  up  a preacher,  have  If  Now  I 
want  you  to  understand,  my  bantam,  that  I do  all  the 
preaching  as  well  as  tlie  practicing  myself,  and  this  is 


alsmt  as  quick  a way  as  1 know  of  to  make  you  under- 
stand it.” 

As  the  man  spoke  he  grus|Kxl  the  boy  by  the  coat  col- 
lar with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  he  plied  a thin 
rubber  cane  with  no  gentle  force  to  every  portion  of 
Toby’s  body  that  he  could  reach. 

Every  blow  caused  the  poor  boy  the  most  intense*  |win, 
but  lie  determined  that  his  tormentor  should  not  have 
the  satisfaction  of  forcing  an  outcry  from  him,  and  he 
closed  his  teeth  so  tightly  that  not  a single  sound  could 
eecajie  from  his  mouth. 

This  very  silence  enraged  the  man  so  much  that  he  re- 
doubled the  force  and  rapidity  of  his  blows,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  might  have  been  tlie  consequence* 
had  not  Ben  come  that  way  just  then,  and  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs. 

“ Up  to  your  old  tricks  of  whipping  the  boys,  are  you. 
Job?"  he  said,  as  he  wrested  the  cane  from  the  man’s 
hand,  and  held  him  off  at  arm's-length  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  Toby  any  more  mischief. 

Mr.  Lord  struggled  to  release  himself,  and  insisted  that 
since  the  boy  was  in  his  employ,  he  should  do  with  him 
just  as  he  saw  fit. 

“Now  look  here,  Mr.  Lord,"  said  Ben,  as  gravely  as  if 
he  was  delivering  some  profound  piece  of  wisdom:  “I’ve 
never  interfered  with  you  before;  but  now  I’m  going  to 
stop  your  games  of  thrashing  your  boy  every  morning 
before  breakfast.  You  just  tell  this  youngster  what  you 
want  him  to  do,  and  if  he  don’t  do  it,  you  can  discharge 
him.  If  I hear  of  your  Hogging  him.  I shall  attend  to 
your  case  at  once.  You  hear  me  ?” 

Ben  shook  the  now  terriflnd  candy  vender  much  as  if 
he  had  been  a child,  and  then  released  him,  saying  to 
Toby  as  lie  did  so,  “Now.  my  boy,  you  attend  to  your 
business  as  you  ought  to,  and  I'll  settle  his  account  if  he 
tries  the  flogging  game  again." 

“ You  see.  I don’t  know  what  there  is  for  me  to  do.” 
sobbed  Toby,  for  the  kindly  interference  of  Ben  had  mode 
him  show  more  feeling  than  Mr.  Lord's  blows  had  done. 

“Tell  him  what  he  must  do.”  said  Ben,  sternly. 

“ I want  him  to  go  to  work  and  wash  the  tumblers,  and 
fix  up  the  things  in  that  green  box,  so  we  can  commence 
to  sell  as  soon  as  we  get  into  town,”  snarled  Mr.  Lord,  as 
he  motioned  toward  a large  green  chest  that  had  been 
taken  out  of  one  of  the  carts,  and  which  Toby  saw  was 
filled  with  dirty  glasses,  spoons,  knives,  and  other  uten- 
sils such  as  were  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business. 

Toby  got  a pail  of  water  from  the  brook,  hunted  around, 
and  fouud  towels  and  soap,  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
work  with  such  industry  that  Mr.  Lord  could  not  repress 
a grunt  of  satisfaction  as  lie  passed  him,  however  angry 
he  felt  because  he  could  not  administer  the  whipping 
which  would  have  smoothed  his  ruffled  temper. 

By  the  time  the  procession  was  ready  to  start  for  the 
town,  Toby  had  as  much  of  his  work  done  as  he  could 
find  that  it  was  necessary  to  do,  and  his  master,  in  liis 
surly  way,  half  acknowledged  that  this  last  boy  of  his  was 
better  than  any  lie  had  bad  before. 

Although  Toby  had  done  his  work  so  well,  he  was  fur 
from  feeling  happy;  he  was  both  angry  and  sad  us  lie 
thought  of  the  cruel  blows  that  had  been  inflicted,  and 
he  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  repent  of  the  rash  step  be  had 
taken,  ulthough  he  could  not  see  very  clearly  how  he 
was  to  get  away  from  it.  He  thought  that  he  could  not 
go  back  to  Guilford,  for  Uncle  Daniel  would  not  allow 
him  to  come  to  his  Iiouhc  again;  and  the  hot  scalding 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  lie  realized  that  he  was 
homeless  and  friendless  in  this  great  big  world. 

It  was  while  lie  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  the  pro- 
cession, all  gaudy  with  flags,  streamers,  and  banners,  en- 
tered the  towji.  Under  different  circumstances  this  would 
have  been  a most  delightful  day  for  him,  for  the  entrance 
of  a circus  into  Guilford  had  always  been  a source  of  oue 
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day's  solid  enjoyment;  but  now  he  was  the  most  discon- 
solate and  unhappy  boy  in  all  that  crowd. 

He  did  not  ride  throughout  the  entire  route  of  the  pro- 
cession, for  Mr.  Lord  was  anxious  to  begin  business,  and 
the  moment  the  tenting  ground  was  reached,  the  wagon 
containing  Mr.  Lord’s  goods  was  driven  into  the  inclos- 
ure, and  Toby's  day’s  work  began. 

He  was  obliged  to  bring  water,  to  cut  up  the  lemons, 
fetch  and  carry  fruit  from  the  booth  in  the  big  tent  to 
the  booth  on  the  outside,  until  he  was  ready  to  drop  with 
fatigue,  and  having  had  no  time  for  breakfast,  was  nearly 
famished. 

It  was  quite  noon  before  be  was  permitted  to  go  to  tlie 
hotel  for  something  to  eat,  and  then  Ben’s  advice  to  be 
one  of  the  first  to  get  to  the  tables  was  not  m»eded. 

In  the  eating  line  that  day  be  astonished  the  servants, 
the  members  of  the  company,  and  even  himself,  and  by 
the  time  he  arose  from  the  table,  with  both  |sK*kets  and 
his  stomach  full  to  bursting,  the  tables  had  been  set  and 
cleared  away  twice  while  he  was  making  one  meal. 

“Well,  I guess  you  didn’t  hurry  yourself  much,”  said 
Mr.  Lord,  when  Toby  returned  to  the  circus  ground. 

“Oh  yes,  I did,’’ was  Toby’s  innocent  reply.  “I  afe 
just  as  fust  as  I could;”  and  a satisfied  smile  stole  over 
the  boy’s  face  as  he  thought  of  the  amount  of  solid  food 
he  had  consumed. 

The  answer  was  not  one  which  was  calculated  to  make 
Mr.  Lord  feel  any  more  agreeably  disposed  toward  his 
new  clerk,  and  he  showed  his  ill-temper  very  plainly  as 
lie  said.  “ It  must  take  a good  deal  to  satisfy  you.” 

“ I s’pose  it  docs,’’ calmly  replied  Toby.  “Sam  Merrill 
used  to  say  that  I took  after  Aunt  Olive  and  Uncle  Dan’l : 
one  ate  a good  while,  an’  the  other  ate  awful  fast.” 

Toby  could  not  understand  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Lord 
said  in  reply,  but  he  could  understand  that  his  employer 
was  angry  at  somebody  or  something,  and  he  tried  un- 
usually hard  to  please  him.  He  talked  to  the  boys  who 
had  gathered  around,  to  induce  them  to  buy,  washed  the 
glasses  as  fast  as  they  were  used,  tried  to  keep  off  the  flies, 
and  iu  every  way  he  could  think  of  endeavored  to  please 
his  master. 
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THE  YOUNG  ESQUIMAUX 

BY  WILLIAM  0.  STODDARD. 

ITS  no  use,  Fred.” 

“Why  not,  Rory  ? We  could  do  it.  I just  know 
we  could.” 

“You  and  I wouldn’t  be  enough.  Besides,  we  haven't 
the  things,  and  we  can’t  get  ’em.” 

“No  white  hears,  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Yes,  and  no  canoes,  and  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows.  | 
And  look  at  the  way  they're  dressed.  It's  no  use  playing 
Esquimaux,  and  not  have  anything  to  do  it  with.” 

“Now,”  said  Fred,  with  another  long  look  at  the  pic- 
ture in  the  book,  “you’re  going  for  too  much.  We  can 
get  all  the  boys.” 

“ Guess  we  can.  now  they  daren't  start  another  snow- 
ball match.” 

“Think  of  all  the  snow,  Rory.  It’s  just  thawed 
enough  to  pock.  We  can  go  back  of  the  orchard  and 
make  a snow  house  as  big  as  that.” 

Fred  had  spent  his  whole  evening,  the  night  before,  over 
that  book  of  Arctic  Voyage*,  and  he  had  brought  it  to  bear 
Oil  Rory  the  first  thing  after  breakfast. 

“I’ll  read  it  when  we  get  home,” said  Rory;  “but  I‘d  ' 
better  go  around  after  some  boys  now.” 

“And  I’ll  go  and  pick  out  a goes!  place,  and  start  the 
house.” 

The  snow  was  deep  enough  anywhere  that  winter,  but  | 
it  was  not  a very  cold  day,  and  every  drift  and  level  was  1 
in  prime  condition  for  snow-balling.  The  difficulty  was 


that  too  much  of  that  kind  of  fun  had  been  going  on  all 
the  week,  and  so  the  grand  “ match”  set  for  that  Saturday 
had  been  forbidden  by  the  Academy  Trustees. 

“They’d  about  half  kill  themselves  if  we'd  let’em.”  had 
been  the  solemn  comment  of  old  Squire  Garrison,  and  no 
bod}*  dreamed  of  disputing  his  decision,  for  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  tin*  Board,  and  the  wisest  man  in  the  village. 

Rory  was  not  gone  long,  and  when  he  returned,  ami 
went  through  the  yard  and  garden  into  the  orchard,  half 
a dozen  hoys  wen*  following  him. 

Fred  had  been  at  work.  He  had  carried  out  the  big 
wooden  snow-shovel  and  the  grain-scoop  shovel  and  the 
spade,  hut  the  first  question  Boh  Sanders  asked  was: 

“Boards  i What  art*  they  for  ? You  don't  want  any 
boards  in  a snow  house.” 

“And  the  Esquimaux  don’t  have  any,”  said  Rory. 

Fred  hail  put  down  four  of  them  fiat  on  the  snow,  mid 
was  now  shovelling  a heap  of  snow  upon  them  from  the 
spot  lie  hail  chosen  for  the  house. 

“Boards?”  he  said.  “Why.  boys,  that’s  our  brick- 
yard." 

“Brick-yard?  Snow  bricks?  What’s  the  saw  for? 
You  can't  cut  snow  with  a saw.” 

“I'll  show  you.  Just  you  fellows  pile  on  snow,  and 
baqg  it  down  ban!  with  a spade.  We’re  going  to  do  just 
wlmt  the  Esquimaux  do.” 

“I’ve  brought  my  own  shovel,” said  Bill  Evans,  “and 
so  has  Barney  Herriman.” 

“ We  want  this  foundation  trodden  hard  and  level  first. 

It's  pretty  near  ready.  Now  I’ll  mark  it  out.” 

Then*  were  other  hoys  in  that  crowd  who  could  beat 
Fred  at  some  things,  even  at  base-ball  and  swimming,  and 
he  had  not  taken  a single  prize  at  the  end  of  the  school 
term;  hut  when  it  came  to  “making”  anything,  he  could 
step  right  ahead,  and  they  all  knew  it. 

It  was  just  as  Barney  Herriman  said : “ Come  on.  boys, 
Fred  Park  is  boss  of  this  job.” 

He  was  Isissing  it,  as  a matter  of  course,  and  it  looked 
as  if  he  knew  pretty  well  what  he  was  about. 

He  stuck  a peg  in  the  snow  for  a centre,  and  around 
that,  with  a string  five  feet  long  and  another  peg,  lie 
marked  a circle  that  was  just  ten  feet  across. 

“Now,  boys,  there’s  eight  of  us,  and  we  can  build  the 
biggest  snow  house  you  ever  saw.  The  snow  packs  splen- 
didly. We’ll  make  our  bricks  a foot  wide  and  a foot 
high  and  u foot  und  a half  long.” 

How  they  did  pile  the  soft  snow  upon  those  boards, 
now  they  understood  what  they  were  meant  for! 

Bang!  stamp!  hang!  down  went  the  sticky  heap,  until 
Fred  said  he  guessed  it  would  cut. 

“ Keep  on,  boys;  pile  it  up.” 

They  couldn’t  help  stopping  to  watch  him,  though, 
while  he  cut  out  his  first  bricks  with  that  saw.  It  went 
through  the  snow  so  nice  and  easy,  and  Bill  Evans  re- 
marked, “Can’t  he  handle  a saw!” 

He  worked  away,  till  a dozen  bricks  were  ready,  and 
lie  made  them  a little  shorter  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other. 

“ What's  that  for  ?”  asked  Boh  Sanders.  But  then  Boh 
never  opened  his  mouth  without  asking  something;  and 
all  Fred  told  him  was, 

“So  they’ll  fit  around  in  a circle.  The  short  side 
goes  in.” 

“It’s  the  way  the  Esquimaux  do,’’ said  Rory.  “He 
read  all  about  it  in  a book  last  night.” 

“Go  aheud,  boys,”  said  Fred.  “It  'll  take  just  thirty 
of  those  bricks  to  go  around.  It  won’t  take  so  many  aft- 
er that.” 

They  pounded  and  shovelled,  while  he  cut  and  set  the 
bricks,  und  then  he  went  all  around  that  circle  with  the 
hack  of  the  saw,  shaving  it  off  so  it  sloped  inward  a little. 

“ Won’t  it  let  ’em  slip  off  ?”  asked  Bob. 

“Guess  not.  Don’t  you  see  how  that  one  sticks  ? It 
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on  a run  after  some  of  that  ice,  and  they  were  back  in  less  | 
than  twenty  minutes  with  enough  of  it  to  glaze  one  of  the 
big  windows  at.  the  Academy. 

Fred  shouted  when  he  saw  it:  "That  beats  the  Esqui-  : 
maux!  Why,  it's  as  clear  as  glass.  The  light  '11  come  ! 
right  through." 

So  it  did,  when  the  ice  windows  were  finished,  and  you 
could  see  to  read  inside  the  house,  but  you  could  not  en-  f 
joy  the  scenery  much  through  those  windows. 

"Won't  need  any  blinds."  said  Barney  Herriman,  "to  i 
keep  folks  from  looking  in." 

" Hullo!  see  what  Kory's  got." 

“ Buffalo-skins !" 

“ Two  of  'em." 

"Boys,  we  must  put  in  some  furniture.  Snow  benches — " 

" And  a snow  stove." 

44  No,  I guess  the  Esquimaux  get  along  without  a stove,  j 
But  then  they  have  piles  and  piles  of  bear-skins,  atid  seal-  j 
skins,  and  reindeer-skins,  and  all  sorts,  and  they  eat  whale 
blubber  to  keep  'em  warm." 

" Won’t  roast  pork  do  just  as  well  ?"  asked  Bob  Sanders. 

" Well,  it  might,  if  it’s  the  fattest  kind  of  pork." 

"'Cause  that's  what  we’re  going  to  have  for  dinner  at  ( 
our  house.  I’ll  eat  enough  to  keep  me  warm,  if  I stay  in 
there  all  the  afternoon.’’ 

‘‘Come  in,  boys,"  said  Fred.  " And  bring  in  the  buffa- 
lo-alcins.  Let's  try  it." 

They  all  crept  in.  one  after  the  other,  and  sat  down  on  , 
the  soft  furs  like  so  many  Turks. 

•“They’ll  want  these  in  the  sleigh  by-and-by."  said' 
Rory 

"Isn't  this  jolly,  though  !" 

“ It's  warm  enough  without  any  kind  of  fire." 

" I don't  want  any  blubber.” 

“ Nor  any  pork,  either." 

"Tell  you  what,  boys,  if  it  freezes  good  and  bard  to-  j 
night,  this  house  '11  lie  wonderfully  strong.  We’ll  make  1 
an  entry  way  just  such  as  I saw  in  the  picture,  and  we'll  . 
get  some  old  carpet,  and  some  stools—" 

“Hullo,  boys!  Fred!  Rory ! What  have  you  done 
with  my  buffalo- mini's  <“ 

It  was  the  voice  of  Dr.  Park  hiinself.  outside;  and  then 
they  heard  the  great,  deep,  gruff  tones  of  Squire  Garrison 
himself. 

“ I declare,  Doctor,  they've  done  it!  Bricks!  All  of  a ! 
ike.’’ 

“Cost  them  a good  deal  of  hard  work,  I should  say.” 
“Don’t  tell  ’em,  Doctor.  Don't  let  ’em  know  it  was 
work.  They'd  never  build  another.  Couldn't  hire  'em  to." 

Fred  and  Rory  were  crawling  out  with  the  buffalo- 
skins,  and  their  father  said  to  them : 

“It  won’t  do,  boys;  the  Esquimaux  never  kill  any  buf- 
faloes.” 

“ Bears,  father — white  boars—" 

“ And  seals,  and  whales,  and  walruses,  and—" 

“ Doctor,"  exclaimed  Squire  Garrison,  “I’m  for  a look 
inside." 

The  other  boys  had  been  keeping  as  still  as  so  many  i 
mice,  except  that  they  had  very  promptly  kicked  the  buf-  | 
hJo-skins  out  from  under  them,  and  half  of  them  had 
their  hands  before  their  mouths  now  to  keep  from  laugh- 
ing. as  Squire  Garrison  knocked  his  tall  hat  off  against 
the  snow  bricks,  and  his  big  gray  head  came  poking  in. 

Chuckle,  chuckle,  from  the  boys,  and  the  Squire  look- 
ed up. 

“ I declare.  Doctor!  Such  a lot  of  young  bears!" 

44 Bears?  Oh  no,  Squire,  they’re  Esquimaux  Indians. 

I heard  them  talking  it  over  this  morning.  Can  you  see 
inside  ?" 

“See?  Why,  I can  stand  up!  If's  capital.  Win- 
dows. too.  Is  that  glass  ?" 

“No,  sir,  it's  ice." 

"Tell  you  what,  boys,  this  is  nice." 


“We’re  going  to  stick  icicles  all  around,  and  make  it 
real  pretty,  by-and-by,"  said  Fred. 

“Then  you  come  over  and  get  my  big  square  barn  lan- 
tern, and  see  bow  that  'll  make  it  look  after  dark.” 

The  Squire  was  a good  friend  of  boys  and  fun,  after  all, 
and  both  he  and  the  Doctor  came  out  that  evening  to  see 
the  white  walls  of  the  Esquimaux  hut.  and  the  liberal  al 
Iowa  tier  of  icicles  the  l>oys  had  stuck  up,  glitter  and 
shine  and  wink  in  the  light  of  the  great  lantern. 


CAPTAIN  WEATHERBY’S  FUR  CAP. 

BY  DAVID  KKK. 

“ IF  you’re  goingout  again  to-night,  my  friend.  I’d  ad- 

X vise  you  to  leave  this  new  fur  cap  of  yours  at  home, 
and  take  your  sea  cap  instead." 

So  spoke  a hospitable  Russian  merchant  to  his  guest. 
Captain  Cyrus  Weatherby,  skipper  and  part  owner  of  the 
good  ship  Seabird,  of  Boston.  The  Captain  had  reached 
8t.  Petersburg  late  enough  in  the  fall  for  it  to  be  already 
pretty  cold  at  night,  and  bis  first  exploit  on  landing  was 
to  buy  a magnificent  fur  cap,  which,  as  he  said,  would 
“ astonish  his  folks  at  the  Hub  some"  when  he  got  baek. 

44  What  should  I leave  it  at  home  for  ?"  asked  the  skip- 
per. “I  s' pose  I ain’t  going  to  be  arrested  as  a Nihilist 
’cause  I’ve  got  a new  cap  on  ?’’ 

" No:  but  if  you  go  out  with  it,  you’ll  most  likely  come 
back  without  it." 

“Somebody  going  to  steal  it,  eh  ?" 

"Just  so.  and  I'll  tell  you  how.  There’s  a fellow  go- 
ing around  here  just  now  who  makes  a regular  trade  of 
suupping  up  all  the  good  caps  he  can  lay  his  hands  on. 
He  hires  a hack  carriage,  and  drives  about  the  streets  aft- 
er dark  at  a rattling  pace,  the  driver  being,  of  course,  a 
confederate  of  his  own.  Then,  whenever  he  passes  a man 
with  a high-priced  cap  on — like  yours,  for  instance — lie 
leans  forward  and  snatches  it  off.*  while  the  driver  puts 
his  horse  to  speed,  and  is  out  of  sight  before  there's  time  to 
cry,  ‘ Help !’ " 

"Pretty  smart  that,"  growled  the  Massachusetts  man. 
"I  guess  I must  give  that  land-shark  a wide  berth. 
Whereabouts  does  he  cruise,  so  as  I may  keep  clear  of 
him 

" Well,  you  might  meet  him  in  any  of  the  streets  near 
the  Isaac  Cathedral,  but  his  general  place  is  the  Bolshaya 
Morskaya  (Great  Marine|  Street." 

"All  right." 

Up  to  his  room  went  Captain  Weatherby.  and  taking 
out  the  precious  cap,  liegau  to  stitch  on  to  it.  with  sailor- 
like dexterity,  two  huge  ear-laps,  each  furnished  with  a 
stout  ribbon.  Then  he  tied  it  on,  and  tested  the  strength 
of  the  fastenings  by  a vigorous  tug. 

“ Won't  do,"  he  muttered;  “they  mightn't  break,  but 
again  they  might,  and  then  it  would  be  all  up.  Guess  a 
strap  won’t  do  any  harm." 

The  strap  being  drawn  round  his  head,  and  buckled 
firmly  under  his  chin,  the  worthy  sailor  seemed  more  at  his 
ease,  aud  grunted,  defiantly,  44  Now,  then,  let’s  see  if  a 
Boston  boy  ain’t  a match  for  any  Russian  that  ever  ate 
tallow !” 

Out  went  the  Captain;  but  his  friend's  warning  seemed 
to  have  made  very  little  impression  upon  him,  for  in 
stead  of  avoiding  the  neigh borhood  of  the  Isaac  Cathedral, 
he  went  si  might  toward  it.  The  vast  golden  dome,  tower- 
ing over  its  massive  pillars  of  polished  granite,  made  it 
gallant  shmv  in  the  brilliant  Northern  moonlight : but  just 
then  the  Captain  had  something  else  to  think  aliout.  At 
the  very  corner  of  the  great  square  he  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  a lw»re-lieaded  man  shouting  lustily  for  the  police, 


* It  should  be  explained  tbal  the  Ku^ian  hack  carriage#  have  neither 
roof  nor  cover,  being  merely  a sent  upon  wheel#. 
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while  a drosky  (hack  carriage)  wan  just  vanishing  in  the 
distance. 

“ Well,  if  that  pirate  hain't  scuttled  one  craft  already!”  . 
muttered  our  hero;  “hut  he  don’t  catch  Cy  Weatherbv 
so  easy,  all  the  same.’* 

Away  tramped  the  valiant  Captain  along  the  sidewalk 
of  the  Morskaya,  turning  up  the  cuffs  of  his  pilot-coat  j 
with  a business-like  air  as  he  went.  He  had  scarcely  gone  j 
a hundred  yards  when  his  quick  ear  caught  the  roll  of  1 
wheels  coming  toward  him  from  the  other  end  of  the  4 
short  street,  which,  for  a wonder,  was  almost  deserted. 

“Stand  to  your  gnus,  boys,”  chuckled  the  Captain;  i 
" here  comes  the  enemy.’’ 

A drosky  came  dashing  by.  and  its  occupant,  just  as  he  j 
passed,  bent  forward  and  made  u snatch  at  the  new  cap. 
But  the  strap  held  tirm ; and  instantly  the  sailor's  iron 
hand  grasped  the  fellow's  wrist,  and  jerked  him  from  his  ; 
seat.  The  next  moment  he  lay  writhing  on  the  sidewalk, 
under  a shower  of  battering  blows  dealt  with  all  the  power  j 
of  a fist  that  might  have  done  duty  for  a sledge-hammer  ; 
while  his  worthy  confederate,  so  far  from  helping  him, 
drove  off  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

“What's  all  this  f”  asked  a gruff  voice  in  Russian,  as  ; 
a tall  frieze-coated  figure,  with  the  cap  and  budge  of  u j 
city  policeman,  appeared  at  Wealherhy’s  elbow. 

The  Captain  was  not  much  of  a Russiun  scholar,  but  his  j 
expressive  “signs,  and  a glance  at  the  robber's  face,  soon 
enlightened  the  policeman,  who  rubbed  his  big  hands 
gleefully. 

“You’ve  done  us  a good  turn,  father,  whoever  you  arc. 
This  is  the  very  fellow  we’ve  been  looking  for.  and  there’s  , 
a good  big  reward  offered  for  him.  Here  comes  one  of  j 
my  mates,  and  we’ll  just  bundle  the  scamp  off  to  the 
tchast  i police  office ] at  once.*’ 

This  was  soon  done,  and  Captain  Weutherby  got  his  fair 
slum*  of  the  reward,  as  well  as  the  satisfaction  of  having  , 
been  “ too  smart  for  a thieving  Russian.”  which,  as  he  j 
assured  his  Boston  friends  on  his  return  home,  was  well  j 
worth  double  the  money. 

THE  DORMOUSE. 

SOMETIMES  when  people  are  asked  whether  they  ever 
kept  tame  dormice,  they  answer,  with  a shudder,  “Oh  ; 
dear  no!”  It  then  turns  out  that  they  liave  never  seen 
one,  but  think,  because  they  dislike  common  mice  and  j 
rats,  that  these  must  also  la*  disagreeable  animals,  and  are 
quite  surprised  to  hear  that  they  are  not  really  mice,  hut 
belong  to  the  squirrel  tribe.  They  were  always  great  fa- 
vorites with  us,  and  we  have  had  a long  succession  of  them 
as  pets  ever  since  we  were  babies.  What  can  be  prettier 
than  the  fat,  round  little  things,  with  their  soft  red-hrown 
hair,  long  furry  tails,  white  chests,  and  great  black  eyes  r 
Bertha  tells  me  that  the  first  thing  she  can  remember 
doing  in  her  whole  life  is  running  about  the  room,  tossing 
her  pinafore  lip  and  down,  to  the  great  delight,  as  she  sup- 
posed.  of  a dormouse  that  was  in  it,  and  then  suddenly 
seeing  him  clambering  up  the  table-cloth  at  the  other  side 
of  the  mom, 

The  first  dormouse  that  I eau  remember  was  one  called 
Mouffette,  He  also  belonged  to  Bertha.  He  was  so  tame 
that  she  used  to  put  him  in  a doll's  cart,  with  a tiny  whip 
in  one  hand  and  the  reins  in  the  other,  and  draw  it  round 
the  garden  : and  she  often  walked  about  out-of-doors  with 
the  little  thing  on  her  shoulder.  Another  was  very  fond 
of  cream,  though  it  was  said  to  be  bud  for  his  health,  ami 
was  sometimes  allowed  to  drink  it  out  of  a tiny  ivory  cup 
that  he  held  in  his  hand. 

At  one  time,  when  both  my  sisters  had  a dormouse,  my 
father  said  that  whichever  of  them  learned  first  to  work 
a shirt  front  very  nicely  should  have  a beautiful  new  1 
cage  for  her  pet.  Unforttinately.Emily's”  Bear”  had,  two  | 
days  before,  got  loose,  and  ran  up  the  bedroom  chimney.  1 


and  since  then  nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  him;  so 
she  was  very  unhappy,  thinking:  that  if  she  did  get  a new 
cage,  there  would  he  no  dormouse  to  put  in  it.  However, 
that  evening,  as  they  were  going  to  bed,  they  heard  a little 
noise  in  the  chimney,  and  presently  down  walked  Master 
Bear  into  his  cage,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  hob.  and 
began  to  eat  nuts. 


(Began  in  Yarnc  Pmm-iic  No.  as,  IVcrmhcr  7.] 

M 1 1 jDKED’S  bargain. 

SI  Sitcvr  for  Gfrli. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  LILLIE. 

Chapter  IV. 

MILDRED  thought  she  had  never  seen  anything  finer 
than  the  beautiful  hall  and  staircase  at  Miss  Jenner's. 
She  scarcely  felt  her  foot  fall  on  the  rich  dark  carpets  as 
she  made  her  way  up  stairs  into  a beautiful  old-fashioned 
room  where  half  a dozen  young  people  were  congregated, 
luyitig  aside  their  wraps.  They  were  talking  and  laugh- 
ing gayly,  and  Mildred  recognized  them  as  the  daughters 
of  the  “leading  people”  in  Milltown— girls  about  her  own 
age  or  a little  younger,  to  whom  she  had  constantly  sold 
ribbons  or  laces,  or  the  “ newest  thing”  in  mantles.  Poor 
Millyfelt  the  pink  coloring  all  her  face,  as  she  stood  among 
them,  some  way  feeling  shut  out.  She  was  not  old  enough 
nor  wise  enough  to  realize  the  honorable  side  of  her  own 
life  and  its  hard  work ; she  thought  only  of  what  their  feel 
ings  would  be  were  they  to  recognize  in  her  one  of  “ Hard 
man’s”  girls.  But  as  no  one  knew  her,  two  or  three  whis- 
pered together,  wondering  who  the  pretty  lady-1  ike  stranger 
could  be,  and  us  they  all  went  down  the  oak  stairs  togeth- 
er. one  of  the  girls  spoke  to  her  in  a friendly,  good-hu- 
inored  way.  Milly  was  glad  of  company  as  she  found  her- 
self at  the  door  of  the  long,  beautiful  room  in  which  Miss 
Jenner  stood  waiting  for  her  young  friends.  The  eyes  of 
the  poor  little  “ sales  woman”  were  dazzled  by  the  quiet  el- 
egance of  the  room — the  many  pictures,  the  stutuary,  and 
articles  of  virtu  from  many  lands.  Milly  forgot  even  her 
fright  and  her  intense  consciousness  of  her  gray  silk  in 
her  pleasure  at  these  novel  sights. 

“So  you  found  your  way  here.  Mildred,"  Miss  Jenner 
said,  in  her  brusque  though  kindly  voice.  “Well,  I’m 
glad  to  see  you.  Now  come  and  let  me  introduce  you  to 
my  niece,  for  this  is  her  comi»any.” 

Mildred  found  herself  following  Miss  Jenner  into  a pret- 
ty half-shaded  room  at  the  end  of  the  jxarlor.  A young 
girl  of  about  fifteen,  very  slight  and  delicate,  hut  exceed- 
ingly  pretty,  was  seated  there,  with  one  or  two  young  peo- 
ple near  her. 

“Alice,”  said  Miss  Jenner,  using  a tone  so  soft  that 
Mildred  could  not  believe  it  was  her  new  friend's  voice, 
“this  is  Mildred  Lee:  I want  you  to  make  great  friends 
with  her." 

The  young  girl  stretched  out  a slim  hand  with  something 
uncertain  in  her  gesture.  As  Mildred  took  it,  Miss  Jenner 
whispered,  with  a deep  sigh,  “She  is  blind.'' 

Mildred  felt  full  of  compassion  for  the  poor  young  girl, 
who,  surrounded  by  so  much  that  was  beautiful,  could  see 
and  understand  nothing  of  it;  but  she  speedily  found  that 
Alice  Jenner  took  the  keenest  delight  in  conversation. 
As  they  were  left  by  themselves  half  an  hour.  Mildred 
found  it  a pleasant  task  to  entertain  her.  She  described 
for  her  amusement  the  little  company,  the  dresses,  the  ef- 
fect of  everything,  finally  drifting  into  her  own  affairs, 
and  avowing  her  position  at  Mr.  Hardman’s.  Alice  list- 
ened with  delight  ; Milly’s  life  was  so  different,  from  hers. 

“Yeti,  I should  think  so, ’’siglu-d  Milly,  glancing  around 
at  theluxurious,  warmly  tinted  rooms ; then  she  remember- 
ed the  young  girl's  infirmity. 
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“No,  Milly,”  said  Alice,  “you  would  not  change  with 
me.’’ 

When  tea  was  announced,  Milly  found  it  hard  to  leave 
her  new  friend,  but  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  bountiful 
and  sumptuous  meal  to  which  they  all  sat  down.  Later, 
games  were  played  in  which  Alice  could  join,  and  dually 
Miss  Jenner'#  nephew,  a tall  hoy  a little  older  than  Milly, 
was  called  over  to  take  her  to  the  library.  Mildred  never 
had  seen  such  a room  as  that  library.  Not  only  were 
there  all  the  books  she  hail  most  wanted  to  read,  but  there 
were  photographs  of  every  place  under  the  sun,  and  en- 
gravings of  all  the  great  masters  she  had  heard  her  father 
talk  about.  So  keenly  interested  was  she  in  it  all.  that 
young  Jenncr  went  away,  bringing  back  his  blind  sister, 


SULDREO  AT  THE  PARTY. 

and  begging  Milly  to  describe  it  all  to  Alice.”  Nothing 
could  have  pleased  her  better,  and  so  the  three  bent  over 
a book  of  engravings,  Alice  listening  eagerly  while  Mil- 
dred explained  each  picture  in  elaborate  detail.  Roger 
Jenner  begged  Mildred  not  to  pause,  even  though  ice- 
cream was  being  handed  around  in  the  parlor — he  would 
go  and  bring  in  Alice's  and  her  own  share.  He  returned 
speedily,  followed  by  a servant  carrying  a tray  with  the 
ices  and  delicious  cups  of  hot  chocolate  upon  it.  Roger 
was  divided  between  listening  to  an  account  of  Raphael's 
St.  Cecilia  and  the  duty  of  handing  Mildred  her  chocolate, 
while  Milly  absently  stretched  out  her  fingers  for  the  cup. 
It  was  an  instant’s  awkwardness  on  both  sides,  followed  by 
a little  cry  from  Milly.  and  a stare  of  horror  from  Roger. 
The  cup  of  boiling  chocolate  poured  in  a brown  stream 
down  the  front  of  her  gray  silk  dress. 


Poor  Mildred ! I am  afraid,  in  spite  of  Roger’s  anxious 
apologies  and  her  own  instinctive  politeness,  she  looked 
very  miserable.  The  rest  of  the  evening  hung  but  heav- 
ily on  her  hands.  Alice  easily  dismissed  the  subject,  not 
guessing  of  how  much  importance  one  silk  dress  could  be 
to  any  one,  little  knowing  the  misery  in  her  companion's 
mind.  Mildred  tried  to  continue  her  narrations,  hut  she 
was  glad  when  the  room  filled,  and  Alice's  chair  became  a 
general  centre;  still  more  pleased  when  it  came  time  for 
her  to  go  home,  and  she  could  again  wrap  her  water-proof 
over  her  new  dress,  and  feel  it  hidden.  Mias  Jenner  had 
certainly  been  vary  kind.  Even  one  or  two  hours  in  such 
a beautiful  house  was  enough  to  fill  her  with  delight,  and 
Alice  and  Roger  were  charming  companions;  hut  Milly, 
as  she  stood  in  the  dress- 
ing-room, felt  somehow  the 
evening  had  not  been  a suc- 
cess, and  her  comfort  re- 
ceived its  last  shock  on 
overhearing  two  of  the 
“leading”  young  ladies 
whisper  to  a third.  “Why, 
that  girl  in  the  gray  silk 
dress  is  one  of  Hardman’s 
clerks.  How  could  Miss 
Jenner  have  invited  her? 
And  see  how  she’s  all  dress- 
ed up.”  Mildred  felt  rather 
than  saw'  the  sneering  looks 
which  followed  her  out  of 
the  room.  Poor  child  I her 
heart  u nder  th  e much-prized 
dress  was  beating  with  mor- 
tification and  disappoint- 
ment os  she  went  down 
stairs.  Miss  Jenner  said 
very  little  about  seeing  her 
again,  and  when  she  joined 
Joe  in  the  hall,  she  found 
him  in  a most  unamiable 
mood. 

4 ‘ What  is  it,  Joey  ?”  said 
Milly,  os  they  went  out 
of  the  gate.  Come  what 
might.  Mildred  was  always 
a thoughtful,  gentle  elder 
sister. 

“Why,  the  landlord’s 
been  in,”  Joe  said,  sulkily, 
* ‘ and  he  says  we  m mt  pay 
in  advance  after  this.  I 
m'sh  the  day  could  come. 
Mil,”  added  the  boy,  “when 
I could  get  a place  in  at 
Hardman’s.” 

Poor  Milly  gave  a little 
groan.  " Don’t  say  that, 
dear.”  she  said.  “People  talk  of  my  being  there  as  if  it 
was  a disgrace.  Don’t  bother  about  Mr.  Stiles,  Joey ; I’ll 
see  him  to-morrow.” 

Deborah  was  waiting  up  to  hear  Milly’s  account  of  the 
party,  and  was  wrathful  at  the  girl's  running  quickly  up 
stairs,  not  knowing  w'hat  she  had  to  conceal.  Once  in 
| her  own  room,  Milly  looked  eagerly  at  the  stuined  silk. 

I It  was  hopelessly  ruined!  Chocolate  she  knew  never 
would  submit  to  any  cleansing,  and  so  she  put  it  aw*ay 
with  a sigh,  feeling  she  had  paid  dearly  for  one  even- 
| ing’s  finery.  For  the  first  time  since  her  bargain,  the 
: thought  of  the  thirty  dollars  weighed  like  a guilty  secret 
i on  her  heart.  She  could  not  sleep,  hut  after  going  to  lied 
lay  thinking  of  the  weekly  visit  she  must  receive  from 
! that  bold,  hard-featured  woman. 

[TO  BE  CONTI#  DID.] 
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THAT  SMALL  PIECEE  BOY  FROM  CHINA. 

BY  MRS.  LIZZIE  W.  CHAMPXEY. 


Tw as  a little  Asiatic 
Sitting  sadly  on  the  deck, 

Who  with  wailings  loud,  emphatic, 
Watched  his  home  fade  to  a speck, 
While  his  saffron-hued  complexion 
Altered  to  deep  olive  green, 

And  the  tears  of  retrospection 
In  his  almond  eyes  were  seen. 

Still  he  scanned  the  far  horizon, 
Touching  neither  bread  nor  meat ; 
Aud  we  feared  that  he  would  die  soon, 
For  we  could  not  make  him  eat. 
Sympathy,  aud  e'en  religion, 

Hud  for  him  no  hojie  or  cheer. 
“Speakee  yon  too  much  fool  pigeon, 
Better  Chinn  home  than  here. 

Me  no  likee  English  jtinkcc, 

English  chowchow  too  no  nice. 

Why  no  can  some  rousted  monkey? 

What  for  not  some  piecee  mice? 
Number  one  no  washee  clUhec, 

Ca tehee  chopsticks  sconree  bright ; 
Too  much  workee,  this  boy  wisheo 
Topside  tnakee,  flyee  kite.” 

“Make  a kite,  you  foolish  fellow,” 
Kindly  theu  the  Captain  said. 

With  delight  his  cheeks  so  yellow 
Flushed  almost  to  rosy  red. 

As  be  worked,  an  inspiration 
In  his  eager  Ungers  burned. 

Each  on  board  made  his  donation, 
Every  scrap  to  use  was  turned. 

To  begin,  the  galley  scullion 

Gave  a worn-out  cracked  guitar, 
Which  would  utter  shrieks  tcoliau 
As  the  breeze  bore  it  afar; 

Slats  there  were  from  blinds  Venctiau, 
Ami  a tattered  parasol. 

Wondered  wo  at  such  provision, 

Snre  it  conld  not  carry  all. 

Two  old  bonnets,  an  air  cushion, 

With  a bandbox  painted  green, 
Rockets  two,  to  set  it  rushing, 

Aud  an  ancient  crinoline, 

Wings  from  a torn  old  umbrella, 

While  a tail  of  many  nigs 
Showed  iu  its  red,  white,  und  yellow 
He  had  stol'u  the  signal  flags. 

Vain  our  taunts,  our  sneers  invidious, 
For  each  day  the  structure  grew 


As  it  tugged  with  curve  errntio 
Loud  and  clear  wo  heard  him  sing: 

**  No  more  chowchow  mutton  hashee, 
Soon  me  suck  fat  shark  tail  flu. 

Soon  one  pigtail  full  of  cashce 
Me  give  cumshaw  .loss,  Pekiu; 

8o«»ti  me  sing  iny  China  sing-song, 
Chowchow  nice  bird-nest  pudding. 
Ha  quai,  fly,  go  top-side  Chin  cbong 
Clioy,  old  English  juuk.  Chin  chin.” 
Shrieked  we  all  in  accents  frantic, 
“Oh,  come  hock,  you  China  boy!” 
Vain:  he  soared  o’er  the  Atlantic 
In  a straight  course  for  Amoy. 

Aud  the  soldiers  of  Gibraltar 

Saw  him  whizzing  through  the  sky, 
Like  a bomb-shell  to  the  assault,  or 
A gigantic  comet  high. 

Aud  the  tempest  waged  still  windier 
As  he  crowed  tho  great  canal, 

Till,  with  blit  a glance  at  India, 

Ho  reached  safe  the  China  wail. 
There,  in  a pagoda  liner 

Far  than  I can  tell  or  write, 


That  small  piecee  boy  from  China 
Now  reposes  with  his  kite. 


Stronger,  vaster,  and  more  hideous, 

Yet  more  awful  to  the  view. 

Cloven  tongue  all  barbed  aud  hissing. 
And  a snaky  homed  wig, 

Goggle  eyes  revolving,  whizzing 
Iu  a fiery  whirligig; 

Till  with  joy  Kong’s  face  resembled 
A great  orange  sent  from  Seville. 

All  who  saw  the  kite  now  trembled, 
Tuns  so  very  like  » devil. 

And  Kong  scanned  the  far  horizon, 

Till  from  out  the  western  main 
Rose  a black  aud  threatening  typhoon, 
And  it  blew  a hurricane. 

On  the  jKiop  Kong  danced  ecstatic, 

And  he  gave  his  demon  string. 
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buuiiKJTwa  Vioiism. 

My  papa  aays  there  is  HO  difficulty  in  painting  • 
nmirir-liuitcrti  slides  with  water-color  paints,  and  the  i 
design  enn  ra-dlv  lm  made  without  name  those  dau- 
grfuii-.  chemicals.  He  used  In  mnke  slide*  In  Halo 
way  when  be  wa»  a hoy : Take  a slip  of  glass  of  the  ' 
proper  ri*e,  and  rover  ode  aide  with  a coni  of  mastic  ! 
varnish,  and  let  It  dry  well.  Thru  uiuke  vour  sketch  ! 
on  a piece  uf  white  paper,  ami  lay  your  slide  over  it,  [ 
and  trace  Itn-  ouiijiins  mi  ibe  glass  with  a due  cam- 
el's-iialr  brush  and  India  Ink.  ItM  mix  your  wa- 
irro-oloro  with  thin  gam  water,  and  yon  will  find  . 
con  can  paint  unite  well  on  the  varnished  surface,  1 
If  ihoro  fa  any  dltBenlty,  a little  ox-gull,  which  can 
he  bought  at  any  paint  shop,  will  mnke  it  rigid.  All 
the  details  must  be  carefully  painted  with  a very  ’ 
fine  brush,  as  tin?  magic  lantern  magnifies  all  de- 
fects. Only  transparent  colors,  like  gaiiilsu^-.  Pros-  1 
si  an  blue,  lakes,  and  madders,  can  lie  used.  The 
slide*  should  be  finished  by  covering  ail  the  Rlaas, 
except  the  figure*,  with  blsek  nll-paim,  and  adding 
another  coal  of  vartilab  to  ibonlldv.  IIa*kv  J. 


SttUMiiwi,  Loouitar,  f««u*a 
1 am  a little  English  girl  nine  year*  old.  I hare  u 
kind  auntie  In  America,  who  send*  us  H.iaraa's  Ba-  . 
hr  tuwl  Yomo  Paorr.a.  My  sisters  and  I aro  dv- 
lighted  with  them.  My  pujia  baa  some  verr  kind 

t-miains  in  Kentucky.  Cousin  ft has  invited  ©s 

to  go  and  sec  him,  and  have  sonic  of  hts  idee  trait, 
niwl  mamma  say*  we  may  some  time  if  wo  am  good. 
We  call  him  uncle,  bccaimo  we  love  Idm  **.  He  sent 
Mime  American  flour  to  papa,  win*  keeps  a store  here,  ; 
and  we  have  had  otic  hundred  humds  of  American  ; 
apples,  and  are  gofug  to  have  more,  Wf  have  the  f 
Mtara  amt  Stripra  am!  lTn Ion-Jack  at  papa's  store, 
.uni  the  children  hero  call  If  Um>  " '.M erica  shop.” 
1/HurK  M»nv  K. 


Mot.w,  Kiuo. 

1 have  lived  lit  this  place  ten  years.  I am  eleron  I 
years  old.  A great  change  ha*  taken  place  here  since 
I came.  Not  long  ago  (Ida  waa  live  Indiana' country. 
We  could  see  trace*  of  them,  and  often  fell  nlraid. 
Buffalo,  antelopes,  and  wolves  were  very  nutnerous, 
and  tronurutly  rsn  past  our  hoilsc.  Nearly  every-  1 
hodr  lived  In  “ dug-out*"  then,  but  now  thing*  are 
beginning  to  look  civilized.  W e hnvo  n railroad,  and 
churches  and  school-home**.  Peopla  are  building 
tine  boose*,  and  everything  i*  programing  rapidly. 
I'apa  and  mamma  have  lived  in  Kansas  lor  twenty- 
onu  year*. 

We  have  ft  large  cat  and  ft  mocking-bird,  which 
are  on  very  friendly  term*  with  each  other,  and  will 
often  cat  together  from  the  moh-  dhh. 

Kuoioe  W.  i 


the  tree*  In  Los  Angeles,  and  catching  trout  in  the 
beautiful  stream*  in  Urn  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

Tow  Mir  H. 


I live  in  the  lar  Wwt,  among  tin*  redwiKkl*  o|  So- 
noma t 'minty,  seventy  nilk-s  Horn  Sun  Francisco, oil 
the  North  IJacllic  Coast  Itallroml.  There  are  u nil ui • 
her  i ►!  suw-mllls  hero,  and  them  an-  large  redwood 
tree*,  smug  rvf  which  aro  over  twelve  feel  thro  oglu 
Home  of  the  plmvtivra  will  make  seventeen  cords  uf  > 
fonr-fuut  wood. 

Not  far  from  our  house  there  i*  one  of  tlic  highest 
railroad  brldgi-*  la  the  state.  It  I*  one  hundred  and 
thill y-seveti  and  a halt  feet  from  tlui  creek  to  the 
roadway. 

We  hare  several  kind*  of  wild  animal*  around 
here.  H.  Kow  .van  Ju 


I live  in  n little  town  called  Trinity,  because  it  l* 
hnllt  where  three  rlvi»r*  meet.  We  have  an  overflow 
ben.-  nearly  every  year,  ami  have  lot*  of  lun  going  I 
about  In  bonis,  hut  we  generally  get  tlml  before  Hie 
water  goes  off  the  ground. 

I un  ten  yenrs  uld.  I have  Are  sister*  and  four 
brother*.  We  do  nut  go  to  srlmnl,  bat  have  a gov- 
rniin.  We  had  n |*ct  deer,  but  it  died  the  first  cold 
weather.  I have  Ih-vii  tak lug  music  lesson*  seven 
motilhs,  and  can  play  ft  few  pieces.  We  all  like 
Yovau  pKurcr  very  much.  Krm  K 

, hawn  vinx  j 

1 have  never  written  to  Yoe*u  Pkoh.k  Ix-fore,  and 
now  I want  to  tell  about  my  flnwei*.  I raised  over 
one  hundred  and  titty  plants  from  slips  last  sum- 
mer. 1 like  tin*  light  nine  tieliotru|ie  better  than 
any  other  baoni  plant,  so  I have  pro|Mtg»U*l  about 
twenty-five  plants  of  that. 

1 had  a rabbit  given  to  me  recently.  I call  ft  j 
Dicky.  It  rat*  tanil|>»,  cahhivge,  and  apples. 

I like  Yocmi  ProcL*  very  much.  "Out  of  the  I 
Woods”  was  u splendid  story.  I am  thirteen  vrar*  I 
uhL  Mabt'K. 

' " i 

C**au*n«toW»,  Fusel  to, as. 

I wl-h  to  tell  all  tin-  correspondents  that,  as  I have  I 
exchanged  postage  atamiis  with  a great  inauy,  I have 
now  no  moor  duplicate*  left,  ami  will  not  1st  ahle  to  I 
supply  any  more  boys.  <J.  C.  Wkiwi.m.  1 

1 am  all  oat  of  curiiMirira  now,  and  can  mil  ex-  J 
change  them  any  longer,  l wit  1 would  like  to  ex-  I 
change  postmarks.  Trout  Smith, 

641  Cass  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 


1 live  on  tin*  grrat  prairies  of  Dakota,  not  far  front  : 
the  pipe-stone  <|narric*.  It  In  said  to  lx*  the  only 
, place  in  ttie  world  where  plpe-*loi»t*  I*  found.  It  m j 
i used  by  the  Indian*  for  making  pi|*-s,  rings,  bends,  j 
: and  other  thing*.  I would  like  to  oxctiaugc  spccl- 
' mens  of  pipe-stone  for  seu-ebdls, ocran  ciiriosllira, 

| Egyptian  jumtage  *tnni|M*,  forelgu  coins,  or  Indian  | 
n-hc*.  Oicoitoa  tf.  ttMiru, 

t ar.  of  Allen  Smith,  I’,  o.  Btix  38, 

Aurora,  Brooking*  t'ouniy,  Dakota. 


* Uwiatnt,  Pnuiti  on. 

Ilero  aro  two  pretty  botanical  experiment*,  which 
may  be  new  to  some  reader*  ot  Y<u:>u  Prurue. 
Place  a sponge  of  any  siau  In  n saucer,  which  must 
he  kept  nlled  with  woler.  Sprinkle  uonts  canary- 
•eed  on  tin*  top  of  tlt«  sp«mge,  nod  in  a short  linn* 
it  will  sproot  and  become  a beautiful  bunch  of  long 
gram  grass. 

A crocus  ltulh.  If  wmp|ied  lu  cotton  and  plnciri  In 
a suucur  of  water,  will  in  course  of  lime  sprout  and 
bloom.  C'.uil  R.  EL 


\S’hen  I was  seven  year*  old  my  brother,  my  two 
slsiciw,  ami  niyM-lf  were  pn-sentrxl  with  four  white 
Angora  rabbit*.  Two  wen?  lost,  but  hefon*  long  tlic 
other  ]valr  had  five  little  ones,  and  in  time  I here  ivero 
nineleeu. 

Two  summer*  ago  wo  visited  tlw»  White  Mount- 
ains. I hail  a baby  rabbit  which  I liked  biter  Hum 
any  of  the  others,  so  I look  it  with  nut.  It  was  very 
tame,  and  would  follow  mu  everywhere*.  It*  mum* 
wa*  Sdmvtvall.  It  lived  on  brood,  milk,  clover,  and 
oilier  green*,  and  it  liked  randy  u*  well  oh  I do.  I 
took  it  to  the  White  Mountains  in  a brisket  with  h 
lit tli*  hay  In  It.  When  wo  reached  thcro,  Snowball 
was  very  tired,  and  1 put  it  to  ImsI.  We  wen* among 
tin*  mountain*  eleven  days,  and  Hnmvlwll  grow  very 
■ at  btfiiro  *e  came  home. 

1 never  let  It  out  in  Hie  rain;  hut  one  day  it  ran 
out  when  1 did  not  know  It;  I caught  It,  and  mu 
currying  it  up  stairs  to  comb  and  dry  ib*  h*lr.  when 
It  fell  backward  from  my  *lmu liter  and  dislocated  It* 
buck.  I had  to  have  it  killed  w itki  chlorolurm.  It 
n»*  Ktuffist,  and  is  now  in  my  room. 

In  the  winter  oil  of  my  raliblt*  diod  except  sight, 
and  tile  day  I went  back  to  the  Country  those  were  Jell 
<mt-H»|-diMirs  in  * c*m|>.  In  the  morning  when  I went 
to  toed  them  tlw-y  were  oil  drat.  A dog  hnd  lunken 
Into  the  coop  In  the  night,  Thai  wo*  Hit*  end  of  my 
beamitul  rabbits,  and  I can  not  tell  of  tnv  groat  sor- 
row. H.  If.  Wurnc 


gu  J««,Ciunuit. 

I am  eleven  years  old,  and  I delight  to  n-ad  You  mo 
1'moi‘i.k.  1 like  It  Udt>T  and  belter  every  week. 

We  have  just  returned  from  it  plessnro-tripail  over 
t 'nllfondo.  It  wu*  delightful  enting  oranges  from 


The  following  exchanges  aro  aDoofleml  by  currtv  j 
spoiMlcnta ; 

Ib  llc*  gathered  on  the  ancient  ultra  ol  Onomlaga 
Indian  vlllagra  (or  Itvdlan  relic*  from  other  local i- 
vlcs,  ocran  curloeitira,  or  mliKnUs. 

l.VMAN  H.  NoItTOS, 

Plaitirille.  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  , 

1 allfomla  birds'  egg*  for  egg*  from  ulbct  localities,  | 
JTAMMIIt  W.  Ifoor-IUS 
tillroy,  Santa  tiara  C’ottuly,  C'alUnrula. 

Crochet  patterns  and  postmarks. 


Pnwimnrk*,  mineral*,  raa-idiell*,  coins,  and  other  ■ 
euriofdtlra.  (inntuc  J.  AsrrunMV, 

23ft  Pint  Struct,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  | 

l'oslagi*  stamp*  and  postmarks. 

Lcsuk  1.  K.vv.  Isbpcming,  Mich. 

Korol gu  poaloge  stamps.  A atone  from  New  York 
Stole,  for  one  from  but  other  State  except  New  Jcr-  , 
*»•>•.  EnwtN  M.  Cox,  Jt?**., 

Hpujti-n  Dnrvel,  X,  Y. 

Postage  stump*  and  *e*-*liclls. 

Wai.trk  M om:i  i, 

M6  Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Foreign  postage  stomp*  for  Indian  relics  and  other 
curiosities,  A.  H.  V.tM  III  -1,111k, 

4X9  East  Fifty -eighth  tflKet,  N-w  York  t'ltv. 

Stone*.  sloiti|i«,  and  cv»ln*. 

CNAUMUl  Srcw  Aur, 

North  Kv:u»ston,  l.'ook  County,  III. 

Postage  “tamps.  Avoir  I*.  C»ar.ir«F 

Hhady  Side,  I'itteburgh,  Penn, 

I'o*! marks.  Indiiui  arrow-head*,  or  upechnen*  »f 


.7a.NV.M1V  -t.  INN], 


iron,  ropiwr.  or  nickel  orra  from  Norway,  for  birds" 
eggs  or  lotvign  |Mtstagi‘  stamp*. 

itrKrai  n*  A.  A«.noi  o, 

17*  North  Pearl  Stroel.  HutfiiUt,  N.  Y. 


An  open  boll  of  cotton,  exactly  a*  grown  on  the 
•talk,  for  fnroign  stomp*  or  coin. 

JraKi-u  H to  atm*.  Prosperity,  8.  C. 


Alsou)  six  hundred  jwjstage  stamp*  and  an  Inter- 
national stamp  album  for  a scroll  saw. 

A.H.  WmTAnn, 
r.  O.  Box  rn,  New  York  City. 


Postage  *toiu|i*.  Jams*  II,  Drwh<i!«, 

113  8cliiTmerlion*  stroet,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y’. 


Pofttoge  stamps  and  relic*. 

•l<raN  A.  Hn.KtaK, 

13«  First  8tront.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Poatmurfco.  Houorr  Kumn, 

P.  O.  Box  119,  Mavcti  Chunk,  Penn. 


Prossed  leaves  and  f-rtx,  or  postmarks,  for  leave* 
and  ferns  from  otln-r  localities. 

Aonc*  and  ('aobir  RAroairvM, 
Golconda,  Pope  Counry,  III. 


Bird*’ egg*.  O.  M.  Foikmam, 

Albion,  Providence  County,  JL  I. 


Indian  arrow-beads  for  birds’  egg*. 

ItUllIRl.  Ja«v>ii, 

Darlington  Height*,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  % a. 


Postmark*  far  different  kind*  of  button*. 

Km  mv  KAtiruan, 

(tloversvllk*,  Fulton  County,  N.  Y. 


Mineral*,  forail*,  and  tern*. 

Kt  THR  H.  O0MM| 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 


Postage  slnmiis.  Faun  Harkih, 

338  East  Kllty-aevciitli  Siroct,  New  York  City. 


Birds'  egg*.  H.  D.  W right, 

Caro  of  J.  B.  Wright, 
Columbus,  M useogee  Couuty,  (la. 


Insects  ami  poatage  stamp*. 

tla«OK  STCaTKVAITT, 

8<Hith  Framingham,  Mass. 


Pieces  of  crystallized  starch  from  what  is  said  It* 
lie  the  largest  surch  facUwy  In  the  world,  dnvctail- 
*“1  pieces  ol  wood  from  o targe  box  manufactory,  or 
pebbles  and  sloue*  from  Lake  Ontario,  for  speci- 
mens of  workmanship  from  any  manufacturing  eo- 
tablislunont  in  the  I'niUxl  8pare*,or  mineral*. 

OniaoR  I).  OlULOrTT, 

180  West  Fourth  Btnwt,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Twenty  tKMtmarka  for  ten  foreign  poal  age  stamps. 
No  duplicates.  Jon*  V.  L rtranus, 

Itloonidcld,  Essex  C-ounty,  N.  J. 


Postage  stomp*.  Lotrnt  Ilmou, 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Mineral*,  fossils,  birds' eggs,  and  foreign  *nd  Unit- 
wl  btotra  jK>*tagu  stamp*.  Artuch  Mti.ukRH, 
Emporia,  Kan. 

ritiHtra  from  l tal>  and  Uermany,  and  Indian  ar- 
n ro -heads  for  MrdH'egg*  or  stamtM. 

Hacmv  Kvaurrr, 

3447  Cottage  Untv*  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


Iron,  Irad.  zinc,  salphur,  and  magurtie  Iron  for 
curiosities,  otln-r  «rv*,  nr  stamp*. 

Eiiwis  Hatuo, 

Wytlmvllle,  Wylbe  County,  Vo. 


Pissl marks.  Am. am  J.  lloeuiiTOM, 

P.  O.  Box  619,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Michigan  pi>* tmarks  and  mltiersls  and  sliell*  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocran  for  sIh?II*  and  coriosjilra  from 
the  Pacific  const.  K-hoot  J.  Lvhiko, 

131  Fort  Htra-t  Weal,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Wii.uk 3.  K.— Club  or  Acme.  For  fall  Infornu- 
thin,  *w  advertisement  of  Pock  A Bnydcr,  or  Barney 
ft  Berry,  in  nor  column*. 


Wuu*  F.  YV.-4.  TwnDty-dvo-cmt  gold  piece* 
haw  b***ii  coined  by  the  ITilted  Htole*.  but  they  have 
never  been  in  g,-n>-n«l  rlrcnlation  — There  is  r.n 
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work  on  practical  book-binding  from  which  I he  I 
buslne-#  can  he  learned.  Ynnr  best  way  would  be  J 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  some  hook-binder,  and  1 
get  him  tn  show  yon  the  prin  t***.  There  are  excel- 
lent  work*  on  ornamental  book-hlndlllffi  but  they 
an-  expensive,  and  would  Ik  of  no  line  to  an  ama- 
teur.—3.  No.  Lath  kind  lias  lb*  partisans. 

Rovra  »v  -Full  directions  for  making  it  llnt-hol- 
turned  boat  will  anon  be  given  lu  Yotrxo  Pwipi.k,  | 
with  working  diagram*. 

Ci.irros  J. — T<>  make  n toboggan  take  a thin  hireh 
hoard  a'Hxit  live  feet  long  and  a toot  and  a half  wide. 
Steam  one  aid  to  turn  up,  and  hoc. u re  the  curve  by  I 
atout  curd  nr  wire.  This  primitive  sled,  which  i*  an  1 
invention  of  the  Canadian  Indiana,  ia  used  only  ou  ; 
cru«leii  «)»»',  and  ia  steered  with  two  abort  atlcka  . 
held  firmly  in  the  hands. 

H.  II.  Hrvir. — Pekin,  the  cnpitul  city  of  China,  i* 
■floated  in  the  province  of  Chili.  Ita  imputation  ia  ' 
estimated  from  l,(i8,IKM  to  9,000,000, bat  it  i«  impus-  I 
Bible  to  arrive  at  an  exact  atatenieiit. 

I ha  I.  O.—  See  answer  to  Miriam  B.  and  other#  in  ! 
PMaflia  Ita  of  Yovmt  Patina  No.  a*. 


N.  L.  Jos  m.  — Land  lizard#  feed  on  eronJI  inaects.  j 
If  you  iiave  honae  plant*,  and  allow  tlie  lizard*  liber- 
ty to  run  among  them,  they  will  keep  them  free  from 
lice  and  araall  worm*,  which  often  do  great  injury  to 
the  leaven. 

C.  W,  M — You  can  mad  ooil  or  other  qucimeM 
in  • murII  box  by  mail. 

Lcmr  Wtuoa,  L.  L.  Q.t  N.  It,  Grzknk,  ahd  navi 
Oth  ki*.— Write  and  make  ynnr  inquiries  from  the 
correspondent*  with  wbum  you  wish  to  exchange. 


IIkab  Panama,— Abort  a fortnight  ago,  when  we 
boys  and  girls  Of  the  “ Children's  Hour  * were  busy 
at  onr  drawing  and  painting.  Mim  Don  levy,  our 
teacher,  told  ub  we  had  all  been  invited  to  visa  llai- 
per's  Building. 

You  may  just  think  we  Happed  nar  bands  with 
delight,  and  made  considerable  noim>  for  a minute  or 
two.  bat  then  we  promised  lo  behave  very  quietly. 

When  the  day  came,  we  all,  with  our  teacher,  took 
the  Third  Avenue  elevated  car,  and  whizzed  down  hi 
no  time  lo  Praukllu  Square,  and  soon  found  our- 
selvra  mounting  tip  tlie  winding  stain*  to  tlx*  office 
id  Yoomo  Pbon.r. 

We  had  all  been  wondering  whether  we  should 
have  to  luuk  dignified,  and  mind  uur  p's  and  qV*,  *np- 
IMielng  the  editor  was  oldish  and  won;  spectacles ; Ik* 
wasn't,  though,  for  he  w*»  young,  and  as  kind  and 
friendly  u*  if  l*e  was  one ‘a  own  grown-up  brother  or 
cousin,  and  h-t  ns  ask  qundiou*  until  I guess  his 
ear*  ached  and  Ids  head  spun. 

The  gills  look  oil  their  cloaks  am!  the  I toys  their 
ovi-retmts,  nud  piled  them  up  oil  a chair.  The  editor 
look  ns  to  the  art  department,  where  we  wen-  In- 
troduced to  the  art  critic  and  uu  artist  famous  lor  | 
drawing  grosses  and  Dower*  and  iiuiilwil[n-s.  As  ; 
they  were  only  talking,  we  went  into  tho  next  room 
to  see  artists  at  work.  One  had  a small  block  of  | 
l»ox-wood  on  liis  <lcak,  covered  will*  a transparent  i 
paper,  called  gelatine  j«ap«r ; on  this  was  traced  iu 
reel  pencil  u picture  of  a house  and  tree*,  lie  was 
going  over  all  the  red  linen  witli  a pointed  lustra-  ; 
ment.  When  the  gelatine  paper  was  lilted  off,  there  . 
went  the  lines  faintly  cot  In  the  wood.  Then  the 
artist  look  a lead-pencil  and  went  over  the  cut  lines  ' 
with  it ; next  came  shading  Ihe picture  with  a brush 
and  India  Ink.  Wlreu  we  had  watched  them  doing 
this  we  were  ail  marched  oil  to  tlie  engraving  ik-  i 
ptrtinenl. 

What  bnatr  pooplr  engravers  are ! There  they  sat,  i 
looking  as  ti  tliey  thought  there  wasn't  a thing  In  | 
the  wofhl  to  he  looked  at  but  Ihe  block  picture  on 
tli*-  imddi.st  custiimi  before  thorn.  Ail  the  engravers  | 
had  sbail.-H  over  their  eves,  and  were  looking  liuougb  { 
iimgtnfyhig-ghia»ea  at  their  work. 

thic  of  thorn  let  me  look  througli  his,  and,  whew ! 
how  big  tlie  things  looked  ! 1 saw  in  a minute  that 
all  the  parts  ot  the  block  ore  cut  awav  except  the 
ports  marked  by  tin-  lead-pencil  ami  brush ; these  : 
must  stand  up  higher  than  (he  rest  of  tiie  wood,  to 
take  the  ink  for  priutlug.  But  1 tell  yua  what  Beam- 
ed like  magic— taking  a proof.  The  j'lroot-tuker  just 
laid  the  engraved  (duck  picture  on  Its  hack  in  hla 
press,  and  run  an  inked  roller  over  Ha  face  ; then  lie 
laid  a sheet  of  paper  on  il ; then  lie  pullet)  the  prtms 
down  on  it,  anil  it  only  took  a second's  |kcm«iv; 
wIm'u  he  lilted  up  tin-  pros#  and  took  the  paper  out, 
there  was  the  loveliest  picture  of  a baby  sitting  in  it 
high  chair.  All  live  < lass  wanted  one  I at  mod  lately, 
hut  we  Inul  no  time  to  wait;  bo  away  we  marched 
up  some  more  winding  stairs  to  tlie  " rmitpotdiig- 
twim."  Now  you  mustn't  think  that's  when*  they 
oninpom  stories ; it'a  only  the  pints;  for  Httlug  up  j 
type,  and  sucli  wurk. 

Here  a number  o|  young  men  were  filling  small  | 
iron  tilings,  called  “sticks,"  with  type;  as. each  eikk  I 
was  londod,  the  lyt*w  were  lokmi  out  in  n hunch  an<l 
pnl  into  ii  inty  called  a “galley.’1  This  is  railed 
“ c*mi|»vsi»g. " Stick l m alter  stickful  waft  arranged, 


I until  a page  of  type  lay  there.  It  seemed  all  spelled  j 
I backward,  to  make  It  come  not  right  when  printed. 

The  ” galley  limn  ' llieu  inked  tills  page  of  type, 
and  struck  oil  a proof  fnr  each  of  ns,  just  as  tin;  pic- 
ture proof  wits  sti  tick  olt  down  staiis.  As  this  page 
was  only  a letter  from  a doll,  1 didn't  care  much  for 
it,  hut  all  the  girls  Jnst  went  wild  over  It;  however, 

I took  one  for  the  curiosity's  sake  ; for  what  fellow 
is  tbcm  cure*  for  dolls  ? 

li  aui  ku’s  Yocso  Ftturu  is  not  printed  right  from 
these  type,  ns  I thought  wiirut  the  proofs  were  being  i 
mode  I or  us,  for  the  type  would  ih»oii  wear  oil.  A | 
wax  mould  is  made  from  each  j»ge  of  ael-up  type.  j 
I asked  this  taiilur  what  good  a soft  wax  thing  like  j 
that  mould  could  Ik*,  so  no  took  us  all  Into  a won-  | 
derful  room,  where  they  make  cupper  plates  from  i 
the  wax  moulds.  Wf  liad  only  been  there  u minute 
or  two  when  the  foreman  asked  us  if  we'd  like  to 
woe  Inin  strike  lightning.  In  the  middle  ot  tlie  room  I 
stnudsu  large  lutlli  of  glass,  w ilh  a smaller  one  inside 
of  it  llllrtl  with  a dark  hln«  liquid.  Joined  to  it  were  | 
some  broad  band#  of  copper,  ranching  nearly  to  tho 
celling.  Well,  Ihe  foreman  touched  one  of  those 
belts  with  soma  kind  nf  a liar  ot  metal,  and  right 
away  tin*  spatk*  Amt,  and  there  CMM  flashes  like 
lightning.  Ot  course  sonic  of  the  girls  mu  away, 
and  one  of  tin*  hoy*  nin  HA 

Wo  boy*  staid,  and  the  foreman  showed  us  how 
the  wax  moulds  were  hung  lu  the  blue-vitriol  water, 
with  plates  of  copper  hanging  near  them.  Somehow 
—I  can  not  understand  exactly  bow — the  electricity 
n mkes  ihe  copper  dissolve  and  fall  in  powder  on  t be 
wax,  where  It  liunleun;  wbeu  it  la  taken  out  of  Ibis 
Ik* tli  it  ia  a beautiful  copper  picture,  black  no  the 
front  and  red  on  the  under  side. 

We  were  tool  the  under  or  hollow  aide  would  next 
be  HI  led  in  with  lead,  just  as  boyu  fid  iu  a bullet 
mould.  We  were  only  allowed  to  peep  into  the  Icad- 
mcltlng  room,  where  we  saw  u great  caldron  flJled 
will*  boiling  lead.  I would  have  liked  tu  give  it  a 
good  stir  up  with  the  big  ladle,  but  ot  course  didn't 
ask  the  (avor.  This  built-up  copper  piute  Is  very 
strung,  and  any  number  oi  p.cture#  or  .ettera — for 
they  make  moulds  and  plate*  of  both — can  tic  print- 
ed from  them. 

Then  the  editor  said  we  should  see  the  men  print- 
ing Irani  them*  plate*,  fastened  into  iron  frames  rail- 
ed “ I onus.'*  Bo  down  ever  so  many  winding  stairs 
we  travelled,  until  we  came  lu  a dark  under-ground 
room,  where  the  “ Iloe"  printing- pri-sse*  an*.  Whew ! 
what  a whizzing  and  buzzing  there  was! 

We  all  stood  in  mind  a great  b.g  machine,  and  the 
editor  kindly  lilted  us  up  in  turn  so  we  might  all  see 
it,  ihi  the  lop,  on  a large  metal  plate,  the  white  pa- 
per :*  laid,  tlie  plate  moves  tot  ward,  and  up  come  a 
lot  of  shining  steel  prongs  that  catch  tlie  puper  u d 
drag  it  under  *o  you  can  t see  it.  Just  then,  below, 
m tlie  other  side,  we  caught  sight  of  a large  “form'’ 
with  the  inelai  plate  of  type, or  text,  and  pictures  of 
llvui-rit'*  You  wo  1'r.urt.K  in  it  II  oeeinvd  to  know- 
just  what  to  do,  for  it  moved  toward  the  sheet  of 
paper,  which  w ;u>  ho  mew  lie  re  down  under  the  rollers, 
and  the  next  tiling  we  saw  was  tlie  sheet  coining  out 
at  the  other  end  on  a wooden  frame,  which  lilted  up 
and  turned  II  over  on  a pile  which  had  hoen  printed 
before  we  runic  in.  Jnst  think,  hors  and  girls:  Hint 
pres*  etui  turn  out  two  thousand  Yocum  Pkoiu.k  in 
all  hour! 

We  only  took  a peep  at  the  two  hig  “Corliss"  • 
stcaio-chguws  that  were  making  tlie  whole  thing  go  j 
lien*  some  of  the  girls  were  afraid  again;  so,  m*  it 
was  near  twelve  o'clock,  we  hurried  up  the  winding  , 
stairs  again  to  sec  the  folding  and  binding  and '*  mar-  > 
bletxliig " done. 

The  toidiug-marhlue  I*  just  Hie  Heverrat  thing. 
The  sheet  U laid  on  a moving  roller  which  carrfaM  it 
over  to  ii  second  and  then  a lliiid  roller,  and  It  goes 
in  ami  out,  and  the  first  tbiug  you  know  it  drops 
down  in  a trough  at  the  side,  all  nicely  folded,  and 
cat,  too,  for  binding. 

Then  we  saw  u lot  all  ready  for  the  sewers.  Well,  I 
think  I never  saw  nnndli-s  fly  like  those  tliat  tho  girls 
w ere  new  lug  the  leaves  m lots  with-  Fifty-two 
Yorxu  Fumn  sewed  together  make  a pretty  fut- 
lookiug  book,  lint  wlien  it  is  put  in  a heavy  orv*»  it 
cornea  out  looking  considerably  slimmer.  Next  we 
suw  the  Ily-kuvi-H  uiutbieixed.  My!  hut  wasn't  it 
protty ! A man  stood  In  front  of  a largo  square  bath 
■lied  with  gum  and  water.  There  were  lui*  or  cans 
around,  filled  with  red.  blue,  yellow,  green,  and  oth- 
er colored  paluts.  First  he  (tipped  hi*  brush  m the 
red  aud  shook  It  over  the  gum  water— the  dnj|m  , 
made  circles  of  red— theu  lie  sliook  yellow  spots  ' 
With  another  brash;  then  bine,  till  the  top  ot  the 
water  was  beaatitully  S|H>tt*vi.  Next  he  took  what 
looked  like  a very  big  comli  and  stroked  the  water 
sofUr,  so  all  the  colors  t»Kik  curious  long  sti*|n-» ; 
tlk'ii  lic  stroked  it  the  other  way  with  a finer  comb, 
until  It  had  u pretty  peacock-feather  pattern  on  ft, 
and  wit*  ready  for  tin-  paper,  which  lu;  just  laid  flat 
nn  top  of  the  gay  water,  and  then  hung  it  up  to  dry 
for  fl) -leave#. 

After  that  we  watched  the  men  brush  paste  on  the 
bark*  t.|  the  book*,  put  the  covers  on,  and  place  them 
iu  presses  tu  make  the  paste  suck.  We  couldn't  wait 
lo  see  them  come  out  of  tlie  presses,  so  we  thanked 
tin-  editor,  and  Btarwd  for  home.  Some  of  the  girls 
said  they  would  kuow  bow  to  mend  l*ooks  now  when  j 
the  covers  came  off.  Every  oue  of  thdB  said  they 
wore  going  to  inarhkdz*  |*h|*-r  w Iren  they  got  home; 
bur  1 know  soineihtiig  mure  tip-top  ihau  tliat:  I'm 
going  to  rig  up  n machine  lo  strike  lightning.  And  j 
now, dear  friends,  I must  say  good-tar. 

Vuahk  K.  P. 


Favors  on.*  ackiiowl*slged  from  K.  I».  Kellogg,  t!. 
W.  Seagar,  A.  I>.  IL,  Ben  J R..  I'l.elxi  o'Keilly,  T.  F.  ! 


Wcltluuipet,  II.  <*.  M.,  Ellie  Earle,  F.  D.  Crane. 
Willy  Ketches  ter,  Nellie  E.  Owen.  Lydia  M.  Bennett. 
Mary  Dwaey,  Willie  A.  Scott.  Albei  t K.  Hart,  Bob. 
bin  fL  1 1 on  i Inker,  Ihiuy  J.  O..T.  N.  Jamiesnu,  Belle 
Ik-ulhg,  Joe  r:  I*.,  Freddiu  C.  Y.,  Mamie  J*. . Eva  M 
M(ksI), tirade  K.  Stcvon*. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  are  received  fnmt 
UYiarto#  Uuylnr,  Mnlvel  Lmveii,  The  llawley  Boys, 
Alice  Ward,  Turn  Kelley,  Jun.,  t’al  1.  Korny,  Mark 
Marry,  Oonrge  Willie-  Niv-dhaui,  Waiter  P.  llilc*. 

PUZZLES  KltOM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUT0B8. 
No.  1. 

iiAi.r-#qtr\ax — (To  Mark  Harry). 

Ijutk— A bird.  To  pinch.  While.  A letter. 


No.  2. 

XCMKBIUAI.  (llUXAI)M. 

1.  1 uui  u plaut  found  iu  pastuns*,  compAMwd  of 
8 letter#. 

My  I,  4,  3,  4, 5 is  a little  aniinaL 

My  6,  7, 8 is  a part  of  the  body.  (Ikmuuv 

‘L  I am  au  animal  composed  of  9 letters. 

My  4,  it,  3,  8 is  a kind  of  grulu. 

My  ft.  7,  9 is  something  go<Kl  to  cat 

My  ft,  1 Is  aloft.  Matin. 

3.  I am  a city  iu  New  England  composed  of  ti 
letter#. 

My  1, 9, 8, 4 is  a kind  of  wine. 

My  ft,  ft,  ?,  8 i#  to  disembark.  M aski. 


No.  3. 

nnoMMoin — (7b  ZelUrx). 

Across.— To  stain.  A kind  of  tbm*-mast»l  voeacL 
Hcotfs.  A city  of  Northern  Italy.  A part  cut  to  en- 
ter u mortlee. 

Down.— Always  in  mischief.  An  animal.  A part 
of  the  body.  Death.  To  repel.  To  wax.  Wrong- 
doing. A denial.  In  scorn.  Uor.ro. 


No.  4. 

MOVR-OLABH  I'UXILR—  (TV  Aip  >-*(#»  H’llUfl1). 

A lako  in  tbo  United  Htalee.  A city  hi  South 
America.  Au  African  sea-purt.  A river  iu  Scot- 
land. In  Hamburg-  A river  iu  Rumia.  A city  in 
Italy.  A country  in  South  America.  A city  iu  South 
America.  Ueutrals  read  downward  spell  the  name 
of  n coniitry  in  Sunti*  America.  Owt,rr. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  »9. 


No.  L 


No.  9. 


No.  A 
No.  4. 


No.  a. 


No.  ft 


HEAR 

EAT 

A *r 

K 

BIS 
EDIT 
ALOE 
LODE 
North  Pole. 

A o H l A 
K o U n D 
M a N I A 


J tu  IP  At  C* 
U real  A 
L ainartlu  E 
I sucrate  S 
U rani  A 
S chtlle  U 
Julius  Cteear. 


TOLL 
OBEY 
LEEK 
L Y It  K 


B K A 
ELS 
A 8 1 
It  K A 


A 

R 


SOAP 
ONCE 
ACTS 
P K 8 T 


I K O 
O O K 
END 


K 

N 

D 
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FUNNY  FLIRTATION  CARDS. 

BY  FRANK  BEIXKW. 

CHARLEY  SPARKS  is  owe  of  those  sunshiny  young  fellows 
who  occasionally  come  beaming  upon  ns  out  of  the.  gloom 
and  mist  of  this  rather  foggy  world.  He  always  has  a smile, 
auil  generally  something  n«sv  in  the  way  of  a puzzle,  or  ft  riddle, 
or  ft  notion  of  some  sort  wherewith  to  atniise  his  friends.  The 
other  evening  healropped  in  to  see  us,  with  his  usual  Amount  of 
sunshiuo  to  compete  with  the  gas-light  in  the  purl  or,  hut  there 
was  au  extra  twinkle  in  his  eye  which  told  uie  that  he  had  some- 
thing novel  to  communicate.  There  were  several  of  the  girls 
present,  and  a couple  of  friends,  0110  of  whom  was  Maggie  Martin, 
a bright  little  brunette,  as  pi<|uunt  us  a French  sauce,  and  the 
other  a Miss  Sarah  Gooch,  au  amiable  maiden  lady  of  about  forty- 
live.  After  a few  wools  of  greeting,  Charley  pulled  from  his 
pocket  a card,  of  which  Fig.  1 is  u copy,  and  presenting  it  to  Miss 


Fin.  L 


Gooch,  asked  her  if  she  could  solve  the  enigma.  As  you  will  i 
see,  it  is  a very  simple  rebus,  which  most  people  could  readily 
make  out. 

Miss  Gooch  looked  at  it  steadily  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
slowly  and  deliberately  said,  “Eye — yea,  eye.” 

“That's  right,’*  said  Charley;  “you  can  dot  that  eye.” 

“Eye/'  repeated  Miss  Gooch — “ door — sheep.  Eye — door — 
sheep.  Well,  I don't  sec  anything  in  that."  Then  there  was  a 
pause.  Charley  would  not  help  her  out.  “However,  I’ll  try 
agaiu  : eye— oh  yes,  I see— a door  - sheep.” 

“ Oh  uo,  you  don’t,”  said  Charley.  “ You  may  like  a mutton- 
chop  now  and  then,  Miss  Gooch,  but  to  adore  a whole  sheep — 
no,  no.” 

Miss  Gooch  tried  it  again. 

“Eye — a door — sheep — lamb — nun — wether — ewe.  Oh,  I have 
it ; I adore*  you.” 

“ Do  you  ?”  exclaimed  Charley,  in  the  most  impassioned  tones, 
as  he  threw  himself  on  one  knee, and  seized  her  hand.  “Then 
I aui  indeed  the  happiest  of  mortals.” 

A box  on  the  ear  from  the  laughing  Miss  Gooch  brought  him 
to  his  feet,  ami  terminated  the  love  scene. 

Before  we  had  all  recovered  from  our  merriment  at  this  per- 
formance. Charley  approached  Maggie  Martin  with  great  defer- 
ence, and  handed  her  another  card,  on  one  side  of  which  was  in- 
scribed hieroglyphics  like  those  ou  Fig.  2,  and  «u  the  other  side  J 
other  figures,  like  those  on  Fig.  X 


“Why,  yon  seem  to  have  brought  a whole  pack  of  cards  with 
yon.  Mr.  Sparks,”  said  Maggie. 

“A  pack  of  nonsense  yon  mean.”  replied  Charley. 

“Well,  let  us  look  at  your  nonsense.” 

" (Hi,  this  is  not  nonsense,  but  the  most  deadly  earnest.” 

Maggie  turned  the  curd  over  aud  over,  first  looking  at  ono 
side  and  thou  at  the  other. 

“Arc  these  inscriptions  taken  from  the  Obelisk  P she  queried, 
archly. 

“No;  they  are  copied  from  an  inscription  carved  upon  my 
heart,” 

“ Oh,  another  stone,  eh  P 

“ I wish  it  were  a stone” — with  a sigh.  “ But  try  my  puzzle. 
I am  deeply  interested  in  it.” 

Maggie  turned  it  over  aud  over,  held  it  edgeways  this  side 
and  edgeways  the  other,  but  could  niukc  nothing  of  it. 

“ I am  surprised  you  can  not  find  it  out,” said  Charley  ; “it  is 
very  transparent.” 

“ Transparent  f Oh,  it  is  very  transparent,  is  it  T I see.” 
And  she  held  it  up  to  the  light,  which,  shining  through  tin* 
thin  card,  blended  the  two  unmeaning  inscriptions  together  mi 
that  they  revealed  distinctly  a sentence,  which  she  began  to 
read: 

“ I lo — ” Then  suddenly  cheeking  herself,  she  said,  with  a 
laugh,  “No  yon  dou't,  Mr.  8parks;  you  don't  trap  me  into  nny 
expression  of  adoration,  as  you  did  Miss  Gooch.  But  tell  me, 
how  do  you  make  these  carets  f” 

“Tho  simplest  thing  iu  the  w orld.  You  take  a piece  of  thin 
card-board,  and  outline  on  if  iu  pencil  nny  sentence  you  wish,  ns 
1 have  done  4 1 loyk  YOU*;  then  you  blacken  portions  of  the  let- 
ters, as  I have  also  done,  ami  place  the.  rani  with  its  face  to  ;i 
window-pane,  so  Unit  tho  light  shining  through  will  show  what 
you  have  done  ou  the  other  side.  Complete  the  letters  on  tho 
opposite  side  to  the  one  on  which  you  wrote  the  tiiwt  part  of 
your  inscription,  and  the  thing  is  done.” 


DOUBT. 

“Shall  I—or— *l>aJI  1 not?  f*urba;ii*  it  would  be  better  to  lei  him  go." 
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MILTON. 

JOHN  MILTON  was  a blue-eved,  yellow-haired  Saxon  I 
boy,  the  type  of  the  English  rare.  He  was  somewhat  j 
.short,  stout,  and  healthy ; his  eyes  were  bright  and  spark-  J 
ling  in  his  youth,  before  he  became  blind.  But  he  in- 
herited weakness  of  sight  from  his  mother.  He  was  born  , 
1609,  in  a pleasant  house  in  Bread  Street,  London,  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  Bow  Bells.  It  was  back  in  a court. 
His  father,  who  had  made  a fortune  as  a scrivener,  was 
fond  of  music,  books,  and  literature,  and  his  son  was  care- 
fully educated  at  St.  Paul's  School.  Milton  relates  that 
he  frequently  studied  in  the  house  in  Bread  Street  until 
after  midnight,  and  his  bead  ached  and  his  sight  grew 
dim  with  these  late  vigils.  He  was  then  about  twelve 
years  old. 

When  he  was  six  years  old  he  may  liave  seen  Shakes- 
peare and  Ben  Jonson  pass  on  their  way  to  the  Mermaid 
Tavern,  which  was  in  Bread  Street,  not  far  from  his  fa- 
ther's house.  He  was  one  of  the  best  scholars  at  St. 
Paul’s  School,  and  loved  study  as  most  boys  like  play. 
He  was  eager  to  know  how  men  lived  and  acted  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  what  they  thought  of,  and  what  they  had  dis- 
covered. He  studied  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  re- 
publics, and  became  a republican  in  the  midst  of  kings 
and  princes.  He  was  always  fond  of  poetry,  and  soon  be- 
gan to  write  fine  verses.  One  of  his  earliest  pieces  is  his 
“Chic  on  the  Nativity.” 

His  father  leased  a place  in  the  country,  at  Horton, 
near  Windsor,  and  here  Milton  wandered  when  a young 
man  over  the  smooth-shaven  lawns  and  beside  the  pleasant 
streams,  filling  his  mind  with  knowledge  and  pictures  of 
fine  scenery.  It  is  not  likely  that  as  a boy  he  was  fond 
of  fishing  or  hunting,  as  we  may  well  fancy  Shakespeare 
was.  He  never  tilled  the  soil  like  Burns  and  Virgil.  He 
knew  nothing  of  farming.  He  went  to  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, the  most  learned  of  its  scholars.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom then  to  whip  the  students,  and  Milton’s  enemies  spread 
the  report  that  he  was  flogged  for  some  breach  of  the  rules. 
He  was  always  independent.  He  travelled,  came  back  to 
defend  republicanism  in  the  civil  war,  married,  kept  a 
school,  was  Cromwell’s  Latin  secretary  after  he  became 
blind,  and  published  some  poetry.  But  when  the  repub- 
lic fell  with  Cromwell,  Milton  was  proscribed,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  his  life.  His  enemies  would  gladly  have  put  him 
to  death,  and  **  Paradise  Lost”  might  never  liave  been 
written. 

Milton  hid  in  obscurity,  blind,  forgotten,  hut  constantly 
engaged  on  his  great  poem.  He  wrote  “ Paradise  Lost" 
in  his  old  age.  He  repeated  the  verses  aloud  to  his  daugh- 
ters or  some  friends  who  came  to  visit  him.  and  they  wrote 
them  down.  It  was  finished  in  1667.  and  Milton  received 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  copyright.  It  was  long  neg- 
lected, until  Addison  gave  it  great  fame.  Milton  died 
November  8,  1674. 

THE  MESSENGER  BOYS  AT  THE  CAPITOL. 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORU. 

VLAD  who  visits  the  city  of  Washington  for  the  first 
time,  and  looks  down  from  the  galleries  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate  on  the  busy  scene 
below,  will  he  sure  to  find  his  eye  attracted  by  groups  of 
bright-looking  and  neatly  dressed  boys  moving  hither 
and  thither  about  the  floor,  speaking  familiarly  with  this 
and  that  great  man,  or  amusing  themselves  on  the  steps 
of  the  Vice-President  s or  of  the  Speaker’s  platform,  and 
he  will  perhaps  regard  these  boys  with  something  like 
envy — all  the  more  when  told  that  they  receive  about  two 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  a day,  during  the  sessions  of 
Congress,  to  pay  them  for  having  such  a good  time. 

Possibly  our  lad  would  not  regard  the  picture  as  so 
pleasant  if  lie  knew  how  burdensome  are  the  duties  of 


these  hoys,  and  liow  exceedingly  well  they  earn  the  mon- 
ey paid  them.  There  are  nearly  thirty  of  them  uttached 
to  the  House,  and  half  as  many  to  the  Senate.  Their 
ages  run  from  nine  years  upward,  some  numbering  twice 
as  many  summers : and  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  oldest 
who  are  the  brightest  and  the  most  favored.  They  are  of 
respectable  families;  some  of  them  are  nephews  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — a Member  once,  indeed,  had  such  ques- 
tionable taste  as  to  procure  the  appointment  of  his  own 
son ; and  some  of  them  have  been  known  in  after-years 
to  become  Members  themselves.  The  recently  chosen 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  doubtless  proud  to  remember 
that  he  himself  was  once  a page.  Although  in  two  or 
three  instances  these  hoys  have  been  elected  to  their  places 
instead  of  appointed,  they  are  usually  appointed  by  the 
ftergeaut-at-Arms— of  course  on  the  recommendation  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  Congressmen — and  they  are 
under  his  control.  The  old  custom  of  appointing  only 
orphan  boys  is  no  longer  adhered  to.  The  hoy  who  fell 
over  the  balustrade,  and  was  made  a page  by  »|>ecial  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate,  is  a very  exceptional  case — probably 
his  favorite  song  thereafter  was,  “Such  a getting  up 
stairs  I ne’er  did  see.” 

The  page*  wear  no  uniform,  or  regulation  clothes,  or 
badges  of  any  sort.  They  are  required  to  present  them- 
selves for  work  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  although 
Congress  does  not  meet  till  twelve,  and  they  are  not  dis- 
missed until  adjournment  for  the  day  takes  place.  They 
put  the  desks  of  the  Members  in  order,  file  for  each  the 
hills  and  papers  which  are  strewn  aliout  in  confusion, 
then  goto  the  Document-rooms  and  work  there,  helping  to 
put  affairs  in  shape ; and  they  present  themael ves  at  twelve 
in  the  great  chambers  of  legislation  to  answer  the  clap- 
ping of  the  Members'  and  Senators’  hands,  and  attend  to 
their  countless  wants.  Now  they  are  sent  hunting  for 
some  book  that  is  needed,  for  some  man,  now  for  a glass 
of  water,  now  they  take  messages  from  one  Member  to  an- 
other at  a distance,  from  one  House  to  the  other,  and 
sometimes  to  ladies  in  the  gallery ; they  fetch  a cup  of  tea 
into  the  Cloak-room ; fetch  the  hat  and  stick  out  of  it ; they 
distribute  mail  by  the  armful ; they  struggle  into  sight 
behind  piles  of  palm-leaf  fans  big  as  they  are  themselves, 
which  are  soon  cooling  the  hot  air,  if  it  be  a late  session ; 
and  during  the  nights  preceding  the  close  of  the  session 
they  do  not  know  what  sleep  is,  but  are  worn  out  with 
running  and  waiting.  Thus  it  will  lie  seen  that  they  are 
on  tlieir  feet  with  but  very  little  intermission,  running 
and  tumbling  over  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  please ; 
but  they  seem  happy  and  good-natured  through  it  all,  and 
when  they  do  sit  down  it  is  on  the  steps  of  the  presiding 
officer’s  desk,  where  they  are  usually  tickling  or  punch- 
ing or  teasing  each  other  as  if  they  had  nothing  else  to 
do,  and  were  passing  away  the  time. 

Sometimes  during  a recess  of  Congress  you  may  come 
upon  them  in  a lower  room,  assembled  in  a body,  a mimic 
Senate,  one  of  them  in  the  chair,  and  another  making  a 
sjieech,  and  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Conkling  and  Mr.  Bayard 
and  the  rest  are  being  imitated  to  the  life.  It  is  in  some 
contrast  to  these  gay  rogues  that  one  secs  a crippled  and 
dwarfed  little  hunchback  outside  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives, opening  and  shutting  a door  for  the  passer  in  hopes 
of  the  coppers  or  the  nickel  that  may  be  tossed  him,  al- 
though he  does  not  bog.  At  night  a little  goat  carriage 
conies  for  him.  and  he  drives  off. 

The  pages  whom  we  have  described  do  not  leave  the 
Capitol  during  the  hours  of  their  service,  and  carry  no 
messages  beyond  the  doors.  For  outside  work  there  are 
three  riding  pages,  who  are  furnished  with  horses,  and 
who  go  to  the  various  Departments,  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, or  on  other  of  the  outside  errands  of  the  legislators. 
And  theirs  is  not  exactly  the  pleasant  horsebuek  riding 
that  looks  so  attractive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  hard 
and  weary  work,  cold  in  the  winter,  and  burning  under  a 
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fierce  sun  in  the  summer,  leaving  them  meanwhile  as  bad- 
ly off  as  John  Gilpin. 

Many  of  these  youths  are  appointed  because  there  is 
some  great  need  in  their  families,  or  have  been  some  piti- 
able circumstances  in  their  history.  This  curly-headed 
little  fellow  is  the  only  support  of  a mother  and  younger 
brothers  and  sisters;  there  is  one  who  takes  care  of  a par- 
alyzed father,  the  only  relative  he  has  in  the  world,  going 
home,  after  his  hard  work,  to  make  life  as  pleasant,  as  he 
can  for  him  who  can  never  do  any  more  work;  here  is 
another  whose  little  house  is  kept  for  him  by  a child-sister, 
who  looks  for  his  step  at  night  with  solicitude.  Most  of 
them  have  somebody  besides  themselves  to  take  a share  of 
their  earnings. 

Beyond  their  regular  pay.  there  are  various  perquisites 
and  fees  which  swell  their  income  considerably.  Thus 
they  may  often  be  seen  slipping  an  open  book,  with  a bit 
of  blotting-paper,  under  the  nose  of  some  Member  who  is 
sitting  at  his  desk : it  is  an  album  for  somebody  who  wants 
the  signatures  of  all  these  statesmen,  which  the  statesmen 
kindly  give,  but  which  nevertheless  are  not  always  easy 
to  obtain,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  individuals  in 
their  seats,  as  all  of  the  Congressmen  are  by  no  means  in 
constant  attendance,  many  of  them  being  busy  in  commit- 
tee-rooms, or  lounging  in  cloak-rooms,  or  lunching,  or  fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  their  inclinations  in  other  ways,  and 
seldom  coming  in  after  roll-call,  save  to  hear  a heralded 
speech,  or  to  vote  on  measures  with  which  they  are  al- 
ready familiar  either  from  the  reading  of  the  daily  journal 
of  proceedings,  or  in  the  committee- room,  or  by  the  word 
of  mouth  of  others.  For  every  album  that  they  thus  fill 
with  signatures  the  boys  receive  ten  dollars  from  tlie  eager 
visitor  of  the  Capitol,  and  they  fill  a good  many  during 
the  year. 

In  another  way  they  also  sometimes  earn  an  additional 
penny.  For  after  any  gentleman  on  the  floor  lias  made  a 
particularly  strong  speech,  the  Members  on  his  side  of 
the  question  are  wont  to  subscribe  for  the  printing  of  thou- 
Hands  of  copies  of  the  speech,  to  be  sent  broadcast  into 
their  districts ; the  pages  therefore  go  about  with  subscrip- 
tion papers,  and  they  are  allowed  two  dollars  for  every 
thousand  of  the  s(H*eches  that  are  taken. 

If  the  boys  of  whom  we  are  speaking  are  very  bright, 
they  are  apt  to  be  spoiled,  as  in  such  case  the  Members 
and  Senators  take  pleasure  in  indulging  them  to  some 
degree.  But  there  are  not  many,  it  may  lie  imagined, 
who  are  thus  injured.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  as  care- 
less as  the  blowing  wind;  tlt€*se  have  no  awe  or  reverence 
in  their  compositions : the  great  men  with  whom  they  are 
brought  into  contact  are  not  great  men  to  them,  but  sim- 
ply folks  who  send  them  on  errands,  and  the  directions 
given  them  go  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other — as  we  all 
know  never  happens  with  boys  anywhere  else.  One  lit- 
tle chap, dispatched  to  the  Document-room  for  the  “For- 
tification Bill,'1  asks  for  the  “Mortification  Bill”;  anoth- 
er, sent  for  the  “Census,"  asks  for  the  “Ascension  Bill"; 
still  another,  insisting  on  the  “Compulsive  Capacity  Bill,” 
and  returning  without  it,  is  told  that  he  was  sent  for  noth 
ing  of  the  kind,  but  for  that  on  ' ' compulsory  pilotage,” 
whereupon  lie  presently  conn’s  bock  to  say  that  there  isn’t 
any  bill  on  “pulsive  politics.”  The  same  youngster  ask- 
♦h!  the  Document  Clerks  for  the  “Bill  for  the  Suppression 
of  Supreme  Literature.”  A little  “compulsive  capacity” 
would  have  been  good  for  this  urchin,  wen?  it  to  lx?  ob- 
tained as  easily  as  was  thought  by  that  gentleman  whose 
daughter  lacked  capacity,  as  her  teacher  said.  “Get  it, 
madam,”  said  he— “get  it;  she  shall  want  for  nothing 
that  money  can  buy  her.”  To  the  same  class  with  these 
scatter-brained  urchins  belonged  the  little  fellow  who 
once  brought  into  the  Congressional  Library  a note  sign- 
ed by  one  of  the  most  powerful  “Sons  of  Thunder"  in  the 
Senate,  and  which  we  begged  the  librarian's  panlon  for 
reading  as  it  lay  a moment  on  the  desk  beside  us:  “ Will- 
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iam  H.  Turner  wauts  The  Headless  Horseman ; or,  Hie 
Scalp-Hunter.  I ask  that  he  may  have  it  under  the 
rules  of  the  Library.” 

But  to  offset  such  idle  fellows  as  the  reader  of  The 
Headless  Horseman—  who  certainly  could  do  no  better 
than  hunt  for  a “scalp."  and  a head  with  it,  too — there 
are  other  pages  who  make  it  their  business  to  understand 
their  duties  thoroughly,  and  two  or  three  who  even  go  so 
far  as  to  read  for  themselves  every  bill  that  is  introduced, 
to  follow  its  fortunes,  to  be  able  to  tell  the  person  that 
asks  just  where  it  is  in  its  progress  to  jiassage  or  defeat, 
and  who  can  always  be  relied  on  by  any  Member  who  has 
been  absent  or  out  of  the  way  to  let  him  know  exactly 
what  has  been  done  and  said  in  the  mean  time,  and  how 
the  vote  stands  on  this  question  or  the  other.  It  would 
be  no  wonder  if  boys  of  this  sort  should  he  indulged;  and 
there  is  little  danger  of  spoiling  such  good  material. 
These  boys  are  learning  the  business  of  legislating,  and 
if  they  wish,  will,  in  their  turn,  come  back  some  day  to 
make  the  laws. 

But  careless  or  faithful,  their  bright  faces  and  light 
ways  are  a pleasant  sight  to  see  in  all  the  throng  of  bus- 
tling, noisy  men ; and  as  one  looks  at  them  slipping  about 
on  their  countless  errands,  one  feels  as  if  the  boys  them- 
selves bore  some  small  part  in  the  work  of  governing  the 
country. 


A HERO  OF  CHIVALRY. 

BERTRAND  DU  OUESCLIN  was  bom  in  1314  at  the 
castle  of  Motte  Broen,  near  Rennes,  in  Brittany.  His 
heroic  character  showed  itself  early.  As  he  was  not 
troubled  with  lessons  (he  never  learned  to  read  or  write), 
he  formed  a company  of  boys  of  his  own  age.  and,  acting 
as  their  general,  practiced  them  in  battle  and  combat. 
Ilis  mother  often  clasped  her  forehead  in  alarm  when  he 
came  home  with  bruised  face  and  bleeding  head.  Even 
in  his  seventeenth  year  he  excelled  many  older  knights 
in  strength  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms.  But  he  was 
ridiculed  by  the  ladies  because  he  looked  so  ugly,  and 
rode  such  a wretched  horse.  They  jeered  at.  him,  saying 
that  he  looked  more  like  a donkey-driver  than  a knight 
and  nobleman,  and  that  he  must  have  borrowed  his  steed 
from  a miller. 

Bertrand  was  indignant,  and,  as  there  was  another  tour- 
nament about  to  come  off,  he  begged  a cousin  of  his  to 
lend  him  a steed  and  armor.  Both  were  granted,  and 
with  a joyful  heart  he  entered  the  lists,  where,  in  his 
strange  armor,  and  with  his  visor  down,  no  one,  not  even 
his  own  father,  recognized  him.  A well-known  valiant 
knight  opened  him.  The  signal  was  given,  they  ran  at 
each  other  with  lightning  speed,  and  with  a loud  crash 
their  lances  broke  into  splinters  in  their  hands.  Ber- 
trand. however,  had  struck  with  such  force  on  his  adver- 
sary's helmet,  that  the  latter  was  thrown  from  the  saddle 
to  a distance  of  several  paces,  where  he  lay  insensible  on 
the  sund,  and  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the  lists. 

The  young  victor  returned  to  his  post  with  a fresh  lance, 
and  waited  for  fresh  op|K>nents.  Now  his  own  father 
ranged  himself  against  him.  Bertrand  did  not  wish  to 
fight  against  him.  but  was  equally  unwilling  to  make 
himself  known.  So  he  resolved  to  lower  his  lance  in  his 
tilt,  and  to  receive  his  father's  blow  on  liis  shield  without 
making  a counter- thrust.  Ho  did  this  so  adroitly  that  he 
kept  firm  in  his  saddle,  and,  without  tottering,  galloped 
by,  and  then  declared  positively  that  lie  would  not  tight 
again  with  that  knight.  People  were  surprised,  but  mode 
no  derisive  remarks,  for  the  knight's  courage  had  been 
sufficiently  proved  in  the  former  combat.  His  father 
rode  out  of  the  lists,  aud  gave  place  to  other  knights. 
Guesclin  laid  them  in  the  dust,  and  was  unanimously  de- 
clared the  winner. 

Every  one  was  eager  to  know  who  the  champion  was. 
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:ind  his  father  especially  longed  for  the  unravelling  of 
the  mystery. 

At  length,  when  the  tournament  was  over,  and  Ber- 
trand hud  received  his  prize,  he  rode  up  to  his  father, 
raised  his  visor,  and  cried,  “Do  you  know  me  now.  fa- 
ther ?"  The  old  man  embraced  him  with  tears  of  joy, 
and  at  once  provided  him  with  a steed  and  armor.  The 
fame  of  the  young  hero  now  spread  all  over  France. 

Hitherto  Bertrand  had  only  won  victories  in  tourna- 
ments, but  now  the  more  serious  field  of  battle  was  to  be- 


hold the  first  exploits  of  his 
sword.  Duke  Charles  of  Blois 
made  war  on  John  de  Mont- 
fort  for  the  possession  of  Brit- 
tany. Philip  the  Sixth,  King 
of  France,  sided  with  the  for- 
mer; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  King  of  England  (Edward 
the  Third)  supported  De  Mont- 
fort.  Bertrand  had  natural- 
ly no  choice  in  the  matter,  for, 
like  a brave  Frenchman,  he 
followed  his  king  wherever 
he  led  him. 

At  that  time  the  castle  of 
Fougeray  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  and  Bertrand 
resolved  to  take  it  from  them, 
as  it  was  a place  of  no  mean 
importance.  With  this  view 
he  disguised  himself  and  six- 
ty companions  as  wood-cut- 
ters, and  divided  them  into 
four  bands,  which  approached 
the  place  from  different  sides. 
He  then  fixed  on  a time  when 
the  governor  of  the  castle  and 
a part  of  the  garrison  had  gone 
out  on  a reconnoitring  expe- 
dition, when  he  made  a party 
of  his  men  hide  themselves  in 
the  neighboring  wood  during 
the  night.  At  break  of  day 
they  loaded  themselves  with 
fagots  and  brushwood,  con- 
cealed their  weapons  under 
their  clothes,  and  came  up  to 
the  castle  from  different  direc- 
tions. Bertrand,  in  a white 
smock,  with  a heavy  load  of 
wood  on  his  back,  was  the 
first  to  appear  before  the 
draw- bridge,  which  was  in- 
stantly lowered  for  him.  He 
at  once  threw  down  his  fag- 
ot, drew  his  sword,  and  trans- 
fixed the  warder ; then  he 
raised  the  cry  of  “Guescliu.n 

At  this  signal  the  rest  hast- 
ened forward  to  come  to  his 
assistance  and  take  the  bridge. 
As,  however,  there  were  two 
hundred  Englishmen  in  the 
castle,  the  conflict  was  very 
unequal,  and  a horrid  slaugh- 
ter ensued.  An  Englishman 
clove  the  skull  of  one  of  Ber- 
trand's companions  with  his 
battle-axe.  Gueselin,  in  re- 
turn, cut  him  down,  and 
caught  up  the  axe,  with  which 
he  dealt  slashing  blows  on  ev- 
ery side.  So  he  fought  on, 
and  kept  the  enemy  off  the  body  for  a time,  until  a troop 
of  cavalry  of  his  own  side  accidentally  arrived  in  the 
neigh borliood,  rescued  him  from  his  perilous  situation, 
and  helped  to  take  the  place.  It  was,  indeed,  high  time 
for  relief  to  arrive;  for,  in  his  combat  against  tenfold 
odds,  he  had  dropped  his  battle-axe,  and  his  head  was  so 
covered  with  wounds  that  the  blood  was  streaming  down 
his  face.  The  conspicuous  valor  which  he  here  displayed 
gained  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  boldest  and  most 
dauntless  knight  of  his  time. 
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[Begun  In  No.  S8  of  llAmm'a  Yocko  PwirLi,  December  T.) 

TOBY  TYLER; 

OK,  TEN  WEEKS  WITH  A CIRCUS. 

BY  JAMES  OTIS. 

Chapter  V. 

THE  COUNTERFEIT  TEN-CENT  PIECE. 

f HEN  the  doors  of  the  big  tent  were  opened,  and  the 
people  began  to  crowd  in,  just  as  Toby  had  seen 
them  do  at  Guilford,  Mr.  Lord  announced  to  his  young 
clerk  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  into  the  tent  to  work. 
Then  it  was  that  Toby  learned  for  the  first  time  that  he 
had  two  masters  instead  of  one,  and  this  knowledge 
caused  him  no  little  uneasiness.  If  the  other  one  was 
anything  like  Mr.  Lord,  his  lot  would  be  just  twice  as 
bad,  and  he  began  to  wonder  whether  he  could  even 
stand  it  one  day  longer. 

As  the  boy  passed  through  the  tent  on  his  way  to  the 
candy  stand,  where  he  was  to  really  enter  upon  the  du- 
ties for  which  he  had  run  away  from  home,  he  wanted 
to  stop  for  a moment  and  speak  with  the  old  monkey 
who  he  thought  had  taken  such  an  interest  in  him.  But 
when  he  reached  the  cage 
in  which  his  friend  was 
confined,  there  was  such  a 
crowd  around  it  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  get 
near  enough  to  speak  with* 
out  being  overheard. 

This  was  Buch  a disap- 
pointment to  the  little  fel- 
low that  the  great  tears 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  in 
another  instant  would 
have  gone  rolling  down  his 
cheeks  if  his  aged  friend 
had  not  chanced  to  look  to- 
ward him.  Toby  fancied 
that  the  monkey  looked  at 
him  in  the  most  friendly 
way,  and  then  he  was  cer- 
tain that  he  winked  one 
eye.  Toby  felt  that  there 
was  no  mistake  about  that 
wink,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
it  was  intended  to  convey 
comfort  to  him  in  his  trou- 
bles. He  winked  back  at 
the  monkey  in  the  most  em- 
phatic and  grave  manner 
possible,  and  then  went  on 
his  way,  feeling  wonderful- 
ly comforted. 

The  work  inside  the  tent 
was  far  different  and  much 
harder  than  it  was  outside. 

He  was  obliged  to  carry 
around  among  the  audience 
trays  of  candy,  nuts,  and 
lemonade,  for  sale,  and  he 
was  also  expected  to  cry 
aloud  the  description  of 
that  which  he  offered.  The 
partner  of  Mr.  Lord,  who 
had  charge  of  the  stand  in- 
side the  tent,  neither  show- 
ed himself  to  be  better  nor 
worse  than  Mr.  Lord  him- 
self. When  Toby  first  pre- 
sented himself  for  work, 
he  handed  him  a tray  filled 


with  glasses  of  lemonade,  and  told  him  to  go  among  the 
audience,  crying,  “ Here’s  your  nice  cold  lemonade,  only 
five  cents  a glass!” 

Toby  started  to  do  as  he  was  bidden ; but  when  he  tried 
to  repeat  the  words  in  anything  like  a loud  tone  of  voice, 
they  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  he  found  it  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  utter  a sound  above  a whisper.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  every  one  in  the  audience  was  looking  only  at  him, 
and  the  very  sound  of  his  own  voice  made  him  afraid. 

He  went  entirely  around  the  tent  once  without  making 
a sale,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  stand  ho  was  at  once 
convinced  that  one  of  his  masters  was  quite  as  bad  as  the 
other.  This  one— and  ho  knew  that  his  name  was  Ja- 
cobs. for  he  heard  some  one  call  him  so — very  kindly  told 
him  that  he  would  break  every  bone  in  his  body  if  he 
didn’t  sell  something,  and  Toby  confidently  believed  that 
he  would  carry  out  his  threat. 

It  was  with  a very  heavy  heart  that  he  started  around 
again  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Jacobs’s  angry  command;  but 
this  time  he  did  manage  to  cry  out,  in  a very  thin  and 
very  squeaky  voice,  the  words  which  he  hail  been  told  to 
repeat. 

This  time — perhaps  owing  to  his  pitiful  and  imploring 
look,  certainly  not  because  of  the  noise  he  made — he  met 
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with  very  good  luck,  and  sold  every  glass  of  the  mixture 
which  Messrs.  Lord  and  Jacobs  called  lemonade,  and  went 
bock  to  the  stand  for  more. 

He  certainly  thought  he  had  earned  a word  of  praise, 
and  fully  expected  it  as  he  put  the  empty  glasses  and 
money  on  the  stand  in  front  of  Mr.  Jacobs.  But  instead 
of  the  kind  words,  he  was  greeted  with  a volley  of  curses, 
and  the  reason  for  it  was  that  he  had  taken  in  payment  for 
two  of  the  glasses  a lead  ten-ccnt  piece.  Mr.  Jacobs,  aft- 
er scolding  poor  little  Toby  to  his  heart's  content,  vowed 
that  the  amount  should  be  kept  from  his  first,  week's 
wages,  and  then  handed  him  back  the  coin,  with  orders  to 
give  it  to  the  first  man  who  gave  him  money  to  change, 
under  the  penalty  of  a severe  Hogging  if  he  failed  to  do  so. 

Poor  Toby  tried  to  explain  matters  by  saying.  "You 
see,  I don't  know  anything  about  money;  I never  had 
more'n  a cent  at  a time,  an’  you  mustn't  expect  me  to  get 
posted  all  at  once." 

“I’ll  post  you  with  a stick  if  you  do  it  again;  an’  it 
won’t  Is?  well  for  yon  if  you  bring  that  teu-cent  piece  back 
here." 

Now  Toby  was  very  well  aware  that  to  pass  the  coin, 
knowing  it  to  be  bad,  would  be  a crime,  and  he  resolved 
to  take  the  consequences  of  which  Mr.  Jacobs  had  inti- 
mated, if  he  could  not  find  the  one  who  had  given  him  the 
counterfeit,  and  persuade  him  to  give  him  good  money  in 
its  stead.  He  remembered  very  plainly  where  he  had  sold 
each  glass  of  lemonade,  and  he  retraced  his  steps,  glancing 
at  each  face  carefully  as  he  {Missed.  At  last  he  was  confi- 
dent that  he  saw*  the  man  who  hail  gotten  him  into  such 
trouble,  and  he  climbed  up  the  board  seats,  saying,  as  he 
stood  in  front  of  him,  and  held  out  the  coin:  " Mister,  this 
money  that  you  gave  me  is  bad.  Won't  you  give  me  an- 
other one  for  it  ?" 

The  man  was  a rough-looking  party  who  had  taken  his 
girl  to  the  circus,  and  who  did  not  seem  at  all  disposed  to 
pay  any  heed  to  Toby’s  request  Therefore  lie  repeated  it, 
and  this  time  more  loudly. 

"Get  out  the  way!"  said  the  man,  angrily.  " How  can 
you  expect  me  to  see  the  show  if  you  stand  right  in  front 
of  me  if" 

"You’ll  like  it  better,"  said  Toby,  earnestly,  "if  you 
give  me  another  ten-cent  piece." 

"Get  out,  an’  don't  bother  me!"  was  the  angry  rejoin- 
der; and  the  little  fellow  began  to  think  that  perhaps  lie 
would  be  obliged  to  "get  out"  without  getting  his  money. 

It  was  becoming  a desperate  case,  for  the  man  was 
growing  angry  very  fast,  and  if  Toby  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  good  money  for  the  had,  he  would  have  to  take 
the  consequences  of  which  Mr.  Jacobs  had  spoken. 

"Please,  mister,"  he  said,  imploringly— for  his  heart 
began  to  grew  very  heavy,  and  he  was  fearing  that  he 
should  not  succeed — "won't  you  please  give  me  the  mon- 
ey back  ! You  know  you  gave  it  to  me,  an'  I’ll  have  to 
pay  it  if  you  dou’t." 

The  boy's  lip  was  quivering,  and  those  around  liegan 
to  l>e  interested  in  the  affair,  while  several  in  tlieir  im- 
mediate vicinity  gave  vent  to  their  indignation  that  a man 
should  try  to  cheat  a boy  out  of  ten  cents  by  giving  him 
counterfeit  money. 

The  man  whom  Toby  was  speaking  to  was  about,  to  dis- 
miss him  with  an  angry  reply,  when  he  saw  that  those 
about  him  were  not  only  interested  in  the  matter,  hut 
were  evidently  taking  sides  with  the  boy  against  him; 
and  knowing  well  that  lie  liad  given  the  counterfeit 
money,  he  hw»k  another  coin  from  his  pocket,  and  hand- 
ing it  to  Toby,  said,  "I  didn't  give  you  the  lead  piece; 
but  you’re  making  such  a fuss  about  it  that  here's  ten 
cents  to  make  you  keep  quiet.'’ 

"I’m  sure  you  did  give  me  the  money,"  said  Toby,  as 
ho  took  the  extended  coin,  "an'  I’m  much  obliged  to  you 
for  takin’  it  back.  I didn’t  want  to  tell  you  before,  'cause 
you’d  thought  I was  beggin' ; but  if  you  hadn’t  given  me 


this,  I 'xpect  I’d  have  got  an  awful  whippiii*,  for  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs saitl  he’d  fix  me  if  I didn't  get  the  money  for  it." 

The  man  looked  sheepish  enough  as  he  put  the  hail 
money  in  his  pocket,  and  Toby’s  innocently  told  story 
caused  such  a feeling  in  his  behalf  among  those  who  sat 
near  that  he  not  only  disposed  of  his  entire  stock  then 
and  there,  hut  received  from  one  gentleman  twenty -five 
cents  for  himself.  He  was  both  proud  and  happy  as  he 
returned  to  Mr.  Jacobs  with  empty  glusses,  and  with  the 
money  to  refund  the  amount  of  loss  which  would  have 
been  caused  by  the  counterfeit. 

But  the  worthy  partner  of  Mr.  Lord's  candy  business 
had  no  words  of  encouragement  for  the  boy  who  was  try- 
ing so  hard  to  please. 

"Let.  that  make  you  keep  your  eyes  open,"  he  growled 
out,  sulkily;  " an'  if  you  get  caught  in  that  trap  again, 
you  won’t  be  let  off  so  easy." 

Poor  little  Toby!  his  heart  seemed  ready  to  break;  hut 
his  few  liours’  previous  experience  had  taught  him  that 
there  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  and  that  was  to  work  just  us 
hard  as  possible,  trusting  to  some  good  fortune  to  enable 
him  to  get  out  of  the  very  disagreeable  position  in  which 
he  had  voluntarily  placed  himself. 

He  took  the  basket  of  candy  which  Mr.  Jacobs  handed 
him,  and  trudged  around  the  circle  of  seats,  selling  far 
more  because  of  the  pi ti fulness  of  his  face  than  ljecause 
of  the  excellence  of  his  goods;  and  even  this  worked  to 
his  disadvantage.  Mr.  Jacobs  was  keen  enough  to  see 
why  his  little  clerk  sold  so  many  goods,  and  each  time 
that  he  returned  to  the  stand  he  said  something  to  him  in 
an  angry  tone,  which  had  the  effect  of  deepening  the 
shadow  on  the  boy's  face,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing 
trade. 

By  the  time  the  performance  was  over  Toby  had  in  his 
pocket  a dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  which  had  been  giv- 
en him  for  himself  by  some  of  the  kind-hearted  in  the  au- 
dience, and  he  kept  his  hand  almost  constantly  upon  it, 
for  the  money  seemed  to  him  like  some  kind  friend  who 
would  help  him  out  of  his  present  difficulties. 

After  the  audience  had  dispersed,  Mr.  Jacobs  set  Toby 
at  work  washing  the  glasses,  and  clearing  up  generally, 
and  then  the  boy  started  toward  the  other  portion  of  the 
store — that  watched  over  by  Mr.  Lord.  Not  a jiersoii 
save  the  watchmen  was  in  the  tent,  and  as  Toby  went 
toward  the  door  he  saw  his  friend  the  monkey  sitting  in 
one  corner  of  the  cage,  and  apparently  watching  his  ev- 
ery movement. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  suddenly  seen  one  of  the  boys  from 
home,  and  Toby,  uttering  an  exclamation  of  delight,  ran 
up  to  the  cage,  and  put  his  hand  through  the  wires. 

The  monkey,  in  the  gravest  possible  manner,  took  one 
of  the  fingers  in  his  paw.  and  Toby  shook  hands  with  him 
very  earnestly. 

" I was  sorry  that  I couldn’t  speak  to  you  when  I went 
in  this  noon,"  said  Toby,  as  if  making  an  apology ; " but, 
you  see,  there  were  so  many  around  here  to  see  you  that 
I couldn't  get  the  chance.  Did  you  see  me  wink  at  you  ?’* 

The  monkey  made  no  reply,  hut  he  twisted  his  face  up 
in  such  a funny  little  grimace  that  Toby  was  quite  as  well 
satisfied  as  if  he  had  spoken. 

" I wonder  if  you  hain't  some  relation  to  Steve  Stubbs," 
Toby  continued,  earnestly,  “ for  you  look  just  like  him, 
only  he  don't  have  quite  so  many  whiskers.  What  1 
wanted  to  say  was  that  I'm  awful  sorry  I run  away.  I 
used  to  think  that  Uncle  Dnn'l  was  bad  enough : but  he 
was  just  a perfect  good  Samarathon  to  what  Mr.  Lord  an' 
Mr.  Jacobs  are;  an*  when  Mr.  Lord  looks  at  me  with  that 
crooked  eye  of  his,  I feel  it  'way  down  in  my  boots.  Do 
you  know” — and  here  Toby  put  his  mouth  nearer  to  the 
monkey's  head,  and  whispered — " I'd  run  away  from  this 
circus  if  I could  get  the  chance ; wouldn't  you  ?” 

Just  at  this  point,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  question,  the 
monkey  stood  up  on  his  hind-paws,  and  reached  out  his 
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hand  to  the  boy,  who  seemed  to  think  this  was  his  way 
of  being  more  emphatic  in  saying  “ Yes.'1 

Toby  took  the  paw  in  his  hand,  shook  it  again  earnest- 
ly, and  said,  as  he  released  it:  “1  was  pretty  sure  you  felt 
just  about  the  same  way  I did.  Mr.  Stubbs,  when  I (Mussed 
you  this  noon.  Look  here" — and  Toby  took  the  money 
from  his  pocket  which  had  been  given  him — “1  got  all 
that  this  afternoon,  an*  1T1  try  an’  stick  it  out  somehow 
till  I get  as  much  as  ten  dollars,  an*  then  we’ll  run  away 
some  night,  an*  go  ’way  off  as  far  as — as — as  out  West, 
an’  we’ll  stay  there,  too.” 

The  monkey,  probably  tired  with  remaining  in  one  po- 
sition so  long,  started  toward  the  top  of  the  cage,  chatter- 
ing and  screaming,  joining  the  other  monkeys,  who  had 
gathered  in  a little  group  in  one  of  the  swings. 

“Now  see  here,  Mr.  Stubbs,"  said  Toby,  in  alarm,  “you 
mustn't  go  to  telling  everybody  about  it,  or  Mr.  Lord  will 
know,  an’  then  we’ll  be  dished,  sure.” 

The  monkey  squatted  down  in  one  of  the  swings,  as  if 
he  was  reproved  by  what  the  boy  had  said,  and  Toby, 
considerably  relieved  by  his  silence,  said,  as  he  started  to- 
ward the  door,  “ That's  right — mum’s  the  word ; you  keep 
quiet,  an’  so  will  I,  au’  pretty  soon  we’ll  get  away  from 
the  whole  crowd." 

All  the  monkeys  chattered,  and  Toby,  believing  that 
everything  which  he  had  said  had  been  understood  by 
the  animals,  went  out  of  the  door  to  meet  his  other  task- 
master. 

(to  ItK  COKTiNCKD.] 

THE  YOUNG  TIN-TYPERS. 

PART  I. 

THE  recitation  in  Natural  Philosophy  was  just  over,  and 
as  the  class  was  leaving  the  room,  Fred  Ward  whis- 
pered to  his  most  particular  chum,  Jim  Davis:  “I  sav, 
Jim,  I've  hit  on  an  immense  idea.  Suppose  that  we  set 
up  a photographic  gallery.  It  will  be  splendid  fun.” 
“That's  so,” answered  Jim,  “Let’s  talk  it  over.” 

By  this  time  the  French  class  room  was  reached,  and 
conversation  was  for  the  time  suspended : hut  two  o’clock 
found  the  boys  leaving  the  school-grounds,  engaged  in  a 
grand  confab  about  their  new  plan. 

“Now  those  old  fellows  that  invented  all  tins, "said 
Fred,  “had  to  work  hard,  because  they  had  nothing  to 
begin  with : but  as  all  that  we  want  to  know  is  down  in 
the  books,  I don’t  see  why  we  can’t  take  as  good  a picture 
as  the  next  one,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  a camera  and  some 
chemicals.  Why,  Jim,  you  can  buy  the  whole  rig  for 
five  dollars— yes,  you  can — camera  and  all,  with  a stand 
to  set.  it  on.” 

“Oh,  nonsense!"  answered  Jim;  “I  wouldn't  give  a 
cent  to  work  in  that  way.  Why  can’t  we  make  the  box 
and  mix  the  baths  ourselves?  Anybody  could  buy  the 
machine  and  take  a picture,  but  it  isn't  every  fellow  can 
make  his  own  apparatus.  Now- in  my  Philosophy  there 
are  some  pictures  that  show  how  to  put  the  box  together, 
and  we  can  save  money  to  buy  the  lenses,  and  it  will  be 
twice  as  much  fun  to  do  everything  ourselves. ” 

Jim  was  very  handy  with  tools,  and  in  a few  days  he 
constructed  as  neat  a camera  as  could  be  desired  for  a be- 
ginner. It  consisted  of  two  boxes,  one  of  which  fitted 
into  the  other.  The  interior  of  the  boxes  was  painted 
black,  so  that  the  light  through  the  lenses  would  be  all 
the  plate  could  receive.  In  the  front  of  the  larger  box. 
and  directly  in  the  centre,  a round  hole  was  cut  to  receive 
the  tube  containing  the  lenses,  and  at  the  hack  of  the  small 
box  wen*  gn>ovcs  to  receive  the  plate  slide.  The  making 
of  that  slide  was  the  first  serious  stumbling-block  in  the 
path  of  these  young  photographers. 

They  searched  through  their  books,  and  at  last  found  a 
good  diagram  which  gave  Jim  the  hints  he  needed  for  his 
work.  He  first  built  a frame  which  fitted  to  the  slide  in 


the  back  of  his  camera  box.  This  frame  was  provided 
with  a hinged  door  at  the  back,  and  a sliding  door  in  front. 
In  order  to  receive  plates  of  different  sizes,  Jim  also 
made  several  plate  frames  with  larger  or  smaller  openings. 
The  plate  frame  fitted  tightl}'  inside  the  slide  frame,  and 
was  held  firm  by  a spring  fastened  in  the  centre  of  the 
hinged  door,  which  pressed  against  the  plate  when  the 
door  was  shut.  Another  frame,  exactly  the  same  size  as 
the  plate  frame,  had  to  lie  made  to  hold  the  ground  glass 
upon  which  to  obtain  the  focus  for  the  pictures.  When 
the  focus  was  regulated,  the  ground  gloss  was  to  be  care- 
fully withdrawn,  and  the  sensitive  plate  placed  in  exactly 
the  same  position. 

Perseverance  and  school -boy  grit  having  conquered  the 
slide  difficulty,  the  perplexing  question  of  the  lenses  came 
up.  Fred’s  father,  who  was  watching  the  boys’  under- 
taking with  considerable  interest,  now  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  presented  the  young  photographers  with  a fine  set  of 
mounted  Dallemeyer  lenses  with  diaphragms,  which  he 
bought  of  a dealer  in  photographic  apparatus. 

The  camera  being  in  readiness,  Fred  and  Jim  now  went 
to  work  to  mix  their  baths.  They  began  with  the  sensi- 
tive bath,  but  to  their  astonishment,  when  they  placed  ni- 
trate of  silver  in  ordinary  wrater,  a white  cloud  instantly 
formed.  The  text-book  was  at  once  consulted,  and  Fred 
discovered  that  distilled  water  must  be  used.  As  the  boys 
had  no  long-neeked  retort  with  which  to  distill  the  water, 
they  agreed  to  suspend  all  operations  until  they  could  see 
their  teacher  on  the  following  day,  and  ask  his  advice. 

The  next  afternoon,  when  school  was  over,  the  boys 
marched  up  to  the  door  of  Professor  Drood’s  class-room, 
and  timidly  knocked.  “Come  in,”  said  a hearty,  kindly 
voice.  Fred,  who  was  the  most  courageous,  went  in  first, 
ami  clearly  stated  the  case,  while  Jim  stood  hesitating  in 
the  doorway.  “ If  you  take  rain-water,  and  filter  it  to 
remove  the  dust,"  said  the  Professor,  “it  will  answer  your 
pur(K)se  as  well  as  distilled  water.” 

The  boys  thanked  him,  and  were  going  away,  when  he 
called  them  back.  “ I like  to  see  you  tuking  interest  in 
things  of  this  kind,” said  he,  “and  if  you  will  stop,  I will 
give  you  the  whole  story  as  clearly  as  I can.”  Fred  and 
Jim  were  delighted  to  listen,  and  when  the  Professor  told 
them  to  take  a pencil  and  note- book,  and  write  down  the 
proportions  in  which  the  different  baths  were  to  be  mixed, 
they  were  eagerly  attentive  at  once. 

“Tlie  sensitive  bath,” said  the  Professor,  “is  prepared 
in  this  manner:  dissolve  in  two  ounces  of  rain-water  one 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  crystals.  Then  add  two  to 
five  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium.  You  must  now  add 
eight  ounces  of  rain-water,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  two 
hours  to  saturate.  It  must  be  kept  in  a dark  chamber, 
where  no  rays  of  sunlight  am  penetrate.  You  must  al- 
ways work  by  the  light  of  a candle,  and  it  is  a good 
plan  to  have  a screen  of  yellow  paper  around  the  flame, 
so  that  no  direct  light  may  fall  on  your  sensitized  plate. 

“Before  beginning  to  work.  Is?  sure  that  your  plate  is 
clean.  Tin  plates,  with  which  you  would  better  work  un- 
til you  become  skillful  in  handling  the  baths,  are  sold  in 
sheets  by  any  dealer  in  photographic  goods,  and  when 
you  buy  them  are  often  covered  with  fine  dust.  Polish 
them  well  with  a pod  of  soft  chamois-skin  before  you  pro- 
ceed farther.  Next  pour  the  collodion  on  the  centre,  and 
cause  it  to  flow  evenly  by  gently  tipping  the  plate  from 
side  to  side.  Allow  the  surplus  to  drip  oft*  into  a flask; 
and  as  collodion  is  an  expensive  article,  you  would  better 
mix  some  gum-arabic  and  water  to  about  the  required 
thickness,  and  practice  with  that  first,  that  you  may  not 
waste  the  more  costly  fluid  by  failures  to  spread  it  evenly 
on  the  plate — a very  difficult  matter  for  beginners  to  ac- 
complish. This  collodion  is  made  of  alcohol,  ether,  nnd 
gun-cotton,  and  sensitized  with  certain  iodides  and  bro- 
mides. It  evaporates  if  exposed  to  the  air,  and  must  lx1! 
well  corked,  ami  kept  in  a cool,  dark  place,  as  both  light 
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it  quickly  becomes  spoiled.  When  you  take  the  plato- 
from  the  slide,  you  will  see  no  alteration  in  it,  but  wheiv 
you  pour  on  some  of  your  developer,  4 as  if  by  magic  a 
picture  appears.’  See  that  the  developer  hows  all  over 
the  plate,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  settle  on  any  one  place, 
as  this  would  make  a stain  which  can  not  be  removed. 

“As  soon  as  the  development  is  complete,  wash  the 
plate  well  with  pure  water,  using  for  the  purpose  a wash 
bottle,  which  is  simply  a large  glass  liask  having  a cork 
perforated  by  two 
tubes,  one  of  which 
reaches  into  the  body 
of  the  liquid,  while 
the  other  only  passes 
through  the  cork. 

The  short  tube  is 
bent  over  at  an  an- 
gle so  that  the  mouth 
may  be  convenient- 
ly placed  against  it, 
while  the  long  tube 
is  bent,  and  drawn 
out  to  a tine  jet. 

On  blowing  through 
the  short  tube,  the 
air  in  the  bottle  be- 
comes compressed, 
and  in  expanding 

drives  the  liquid  the  camera. 

through  the  jet  in  a 

fine  steady  stream.  When  the  plate  has  been  well  wash- 
ed, it  must  be  treated  with  another  solution,  as  this  picture 
is  one  that  would  soon  fade,  just  as  you  no  doubt  have 
seen  proofs  of  photographs  do.  To  remove  the  unal- 
tered silver  a solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  water 
is  used.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  also  used,  because  it  is 
mucli  cleaner. 

“But  there  is  no  rose  without  its  thorns,  and  the  cy- 
anide makes  up  for  its  cleanliness  by  being  one  of  the 
most  deadly  poisons,  and  I would  advise  boys  who  are 
not  posted  on  tho  fine  points  of  chemical 
manipulation  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  This  fixing  solution  is  made 
of  eight  ounces  of  the  hyposulphite  and 
forty  of  water.  Now  if  this  is  made  too 
strong,  it  will  spoil  the  picture,  so  it  is 
well  to  be  careful  to  have  the  exact  pro- 
portions. 

“Bv-the-way,”  added  tho  Professor, 
“if  you  do  use  cyanide  of  potassium,  be 
very  careful  not  to  get  any  of  it  into 
what  cuts  or  bruises  you  may  liave  on 
your  hands.  Boys  always  have  such 
ornaments,  and  if  the  cyanide  touches  a 
place  where  the  skin  is  broken,  it  is  lia- 
ble to  mix  with  the  blood,  and  make 
trouble. 

“After  your  picture  is  fixed,  wash  it 
well  and  varnish  it  Ten  parts  of  gum- 
arabic  to  one  hundred  parts  of  water  will 
a very  fair  varnish ; but  as  this  has  to  be  dried  over 
it  is  better  to  buy  the  self-drying  varnish 
for  this  purpose. 

“All  this  sounds  very  easy  and  pleasant,  but  there  are 
more  disappointments  in  store  for  you  than  can  he  imag- 
ined, for  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  practice  is  as 
essential  ns  rules  and  regulations.  1 can  only  say  to 
you,  what  should  be  the  motto  of  every  scientific  student, 

* Make  haste  slowly.’ ” 

The  boys  thanked  the  good-natured  Professor,  who  told 
them,  in  any  serious  difficulty,  to  come  to  him  again. 
Then  with  eager  steps  they  hastened  homeward. 

[to  be  co xn jived.] 


and  heat  are  injurious  to  it.  A positive  collodion  is  often 
sold  for  ferrotypes,  but  the  negative  fluid  gives  better 
results. 

“ When  the  film  of  collodion  has  become  set,  the  plate 
is  ready  for  the  sensitive  bath.  Place  it  on  a strip  of  glass 

bent  at  the  lower  end, 
which  you  will  buy 
with  your  bath  dish, 
and  lower  it  into  the 
bath  quickly ; other- 
wise a line  may  lie 
noticed  on  the  finish- 
ed picture,  duo  to  the 
uneven  deposit  of  sil- 
ver. The  deposit  may 
be  hastened  by  gently 
moving  the  plate  in 
the  liquid.  After  a 
few  seconds  lift  it  out 
and  examine  it.  If  it 
is  streaked  and  greasy, 
it  must  be  put  back; 
but  when  it  is  of  a fine 
opaline  tint,  free  from 
streaks  and  flaws,  it 
is  ready  to  be  placed 
in  the  camera,  which 
should  be  already 
properly  focussed  and 
in  position. 

“ Now,  boys,  comes 
the  great  trouble — to 
correctly  time  the  ex- 
posure. It  varies  from 
five  to  forty  - five  or 
sixty  seconds,  accord- 
ing to  the  light,  the  arrangement  of  your  screens,  and  the 
condition  of  the  silver  bath. 

“When  you  think,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
your  plate  has  been  exposed  loug  enough,  close  your  slide, 


SLIDE  CASE. 


THE  FIRST  ATTEMIT— SOMETHING  WRONG. 

and  return  to  the  dark  room,  where  you  now  proceed  to 
develop  your  picture.  You  must  have  already  mixed  this 
developing  solution:  one  fluid  part  of  sulphute  of  iron, 
one  and  a half  fluid  parts  of  acetic  acid,  and  sixteen  parts 
of  rain-water.  Do  not  make  too  much  of  this  at  once,  os 
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MIDWINTER. 


WILD  BIRDS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

^HEN  Aunt  Bertha  was  younger  than  she  is  now  she 
was  a little  English  girl,  and  her  American  nephews 
and  nieces  are  never  tired  of  hearing  about  her  English 
pets.  Of  her  bird  pets  she  tells  the  young  listeners  as 
follows : 

“ When  I was  alone  at  home  with  my  parents.  I used 
to  amuse  myself  during  my  play-time,  which  I always 
spent  out-of-doors,  by  trying  to  tame  the  wild  birds.  I 
nailed  a little  wooden  tray  against  an  oak  that  had  twigs 
growing  out  of  its  trunk  for  the  birds  to  perch  on.  It 
stood  just  inside  a wood  on  one  side  of  the  drive,  but  not 
too  much  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  passers-by.  Every  j 
morning  regularly  I filled  the  tray  with  bread-crumbs  I 


and  bird-seed,  with  a little  piece  of  raw  meat  now  and 
then  for  a great  treat.  I watched  anxiously  to  see  what 
birds  would  come  first,  and  in  a few  days  had  the  pleasure 
of  finding  three  tomtits  hopping  about  my  tree,  and  car- 
rying off  the  crumbs  and  seeds.  It  was  delightful  to 
have  these  pretty,  sprightly  little  fellows,  with  their  bright 
yellow  and  black  breasts  and  white  cheeks,  for  my  visit- 
ors. instead  of  the  rather  vulgar-looking  sparrows,  that 
are  generally  only  too  eager  to  secure  any  food  that  may 
l>e  awaiting  hungry  mouths.  The  next  birds  that  came 
were  a pair  of  chaffinches : the  cock  never  became  very 
tame,  but  his  little  mate  was  soon  a great  pet  with  every 
one.  After  a time  I had  twelve  birds  that  fed  regularly 
at  my  box;  they  were  a pair  of  tomtits,  the  chaltinchcs, 
a pair  of  nut  hatches,  a pair  of  coal-tits,  a pair  of  marsh- 
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titmice,  a robin,  and  a hedge-sparrow.  In  the  cold  wea- 
ther my  birds  used  to  meet  me  as  I came  out  of  the  house, 
and  fly  after  me  to  the  wood.  They  were  not  at  all 
afraid  of  Carlo,  my  large  dog.  who  generally  accompanied 
me,  ami  sat  by  the  tree  quite  quietly,  expecting  his  little 
share  of  the  feast.  In  the  spring  the  chaffinches  built 
their  nest  in  an  oak-tree  within  sight  of  the  box,  and  when 
their  young  ones  were  hatched,  they  carried  off  nice  large 
crumbs  to  them. 

**  A robin  that  fed  at  the  box  used  also  to  keep  us  com- 
pany when  we  were  out,  and  hop  about  on  our  feet  as  we 
sat  on  the  lawn.  The  dear  little  thing  came  in-doors 
whenever  he  found  a window  open.  He  was  particular- 
ly fond  of  flying  into  my  mother's  bedroom,  in  which  he 
thought  lie  had  discovered  a rival  favorite.  Day  after 
day  he  attacked  it  most  fiercely,  but  as  the  rival  was  his 
own  reflection  in  the  mirror,  the  poor  bin!  only  got  a 
great  many  hard  knocks  against  the  glass  in  his  efforts 
to  revenge  himself  on  his  fancied  enemy.  The  mirror 
was  sometimes  smeared  with  his  blood.’* 

fBeffun  In  Yocxa  Proclb  No.  8S,  Decfloiber  7.] 

MILDRED’S  BARGAIN. 

SI  Start?  for  Girls. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  LILLIE. 

Chapter  V. 

“ II  TILLY,”  said  little  Kate,  greeting  her  elder  sister  one 
IfX  evening  about  a week  after  Miss  Jenner’s  party, 
“ there's  a woman  waiting  to  see  you  in  the  parlor.” 
Mildred  instinctively  kept  the  child  back  as  she  made 
her  way  into  the  room,  shutting  the  door  after  her  with  a 
firm  hand.  There  sat  the  peddler,  or  “ Widow  Robbins,” 
as  she  called  herself ; and,  oh ! how  she  seemed  to  Milly  to 
take  the  warmth  and  life  out  of  the  pretty  little  room 
with  her  air  of  vulgar  obtrusiveness!  Milly  stood  still  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  a moment,  while  Mrs.  Robbins 
spoke.  “ Called  for  the  first  payment,  my  dear,”  she  said, 
jocularly. 

“Certainly,”  answered  Milly,  drawing  her  purse  from 
her  pocket;  “and,”  she  continued,  “I  thought  I might  as 
well  pay  you  four  weeks  in  advance.  I have  that  much 
to  spare.*’ 

She  came  forward,  holding  out  two  crisp  bills;  but,  to 
her  surprise,  “ Widow  Robbins”  motioned  her  back.  " Ah, 
no,  my  dear.”  she  said,  gravely;  “that  wasn’t  in  our 
agreement.  I can't  take  more’n  the  fifty  cents.  Now 
give  me  just  that,  and  I'll  sign  my  name  to  your  paper.” 
Milly  remonstrated,  all  in  vain,  and  then,  completely 
disgusted  by  the  eoarse  vulgarity  of  the  woman,  her  loud 
tone  and  half-sarcastic  laugh,  she  produced  her  “agree- 
ment,” allowing  Mrs.  Robbins  to  sign  a receipt  for  fifty 
cents,  and  take  her  leave.  Poor  Milly,  though  vexed  and 
puzzled,  did  not  see  into  the  deeper  motive  of  the  peddler 
in  this  transaction.  By  only  receiving  the  half-dollar 
weekly,  Mrs.  Robbins  prolonged  her  power  over  Milly, 
well  knowing  a day  might  tome  when  even  that  sum 
would  not  be  in  Milly’s  possession  to  give  her.  If  such 
a remote  chance  ever  occurred  to  Mildred,  she  dismissed  it 
as  too  absurd  to  contemplate  for  an  instant.  The  next 
week  passed  by  quickly  enough,  for  in  her  mother's  ab- 
sence Mildred  had  many  home  cares  added  to  her  usual 
ones  and  the  work  at  the  store.  One  fact  relieved  her 
greatly.  “ Mr.  Tom’s”  attentions  had  nearly  ceased,  and 
she  was  allowed  to  come  and  go  to  her  daily  work  with- 
out subjecting  herself  to  any  special  insolence  from  him. 
Widow  Robbins  appeared  again  on  the  following  Mon- 
day, and  was  promptly  paid  and  dismissed.  The  same 
evening  Mrs.  Lee  returned  from  her  visit,  full  of  exhilara- 
tion from  the  change,  and  ready  to  hear  Milly *s  account 
of  Miss  Jenner’s  party.  It  cost  the  girl  an  effort  not  to 


tell  of  her  new  dress;  but  Mrs.  Lee  did  not  observe  the 
slight  confusion  in  her  daughter’s  manner,  being  fully  en- 
tertained by  hearing  an  account  of  the  fine  house. 

Early  the  next  evening  Mildred  paid  a call  at  the  brick 
house,  and  renewed  her  sociable  intercourse  with  Alice 
and  Roger,  who  welcomed  her  so  cordially  that  Miss 
Jenner,  though  in  a rather  stiff  way,  asked  Mildred  to 
spend  an  evening  with  them  once  a week.  It  was  a new 
era  in  Milly’s  life.  How  she  looked  forward  to  those 
Wednesday  evenings,  when,  leaving  the  store  at  the  ear- 
liest moment  possible,  she  would  hasten  home,  make  a 
quick  toilette,  chatting  with  her  mother  the  while,  and 
then  go  out  into  the  dusky  streets,  threading  her  way  ea- 
gerly to  Lane  Street,  when*  lights  twinkled  in  the  old- 
fashioned  windows  of  Miss  Jenner’s  house,  and  where  she 
was  sure  to  find  a kindly  welcome! 

Sometimes  the  three  young  people  sat  in  Alice’s  pretty 
sitting-room  up  stairs,  which  to  Milly’s  eyes  was  like  an 
enchanted  palace.  Although  blind.  Alice  delighted  in  feel- 
ing soft  hangings,  luxurious  coverings  to  her  chairs  and 
sofas,  and  the  consciousness  that  her  walls  were  hung  with 
pretty  pictures.  Mildred  had  inherited  from  her  father  an 
exquisitely  fine  taste,  and  Alice  Jenner’s  surroundings 
seemed  to  fill  her  with  a sense  of  refinement  which  made 
her  own  dull  life  easier  to  bear  when  she  went  away. 
Gradually  Miss  Jenner’s  manner  thawed  to  Mildred,  and 
before  Christmas  came  around,  the  young  girl  had  been 
half  a dozen  times  invited  to  the  cosy  supper  table  of  the 
good  lady,  who  on  these  occasions  strove  to  make  Milly 
feel  perfectly  at  home,  while  she  contrived  to  learn  all  the 
story  of  her  life  from  the  young  girl’s  lips.  Milly’s  one 
penance  was  Mrs.  Robbins’s  weekly  visit,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  up  in  her  bureau  drawer,  carefully  locked 
and  guarded,  was  the  gray  silk  dress.  By  Christmas-time 
only  six  dollars  had  been  paid  on  it,  yet  a certain  security 
of  the  future  made  Milly  feel  sure  no  disaster  could  oc- 
cur. Mrs.  Robbins's  calls  were  now  all  made  at  the  store, 
and  about  the  Christmas  season  “ Mr.  Tom”  inquired,  rath- 
er sneering] y,  whether  “ Miss  Lee’s  great-aunt”  meant  to 
give  them  her  custom.  Milly  answered  nothing,  yet  it 
aroused  her  fears,  and  on  one  Tuesday,  after  the  peddler's 
customary  call,  she  left  the  store  determined  to  appoint 
some  different  place  of  meeting.  There  was  something 
unusual,  Milly  thought,  about  the  look  of  the  cottage  os 
she  entered;  first  a rush,  then  a confusion  of  smothered 
voices.  Mildred  ran  into  the  parlor,  thence  to  the  kitch- 
en. where  she  found  the  children  gathered  mysteriously 
together. 

“Willy’s  got  the  bronchitis,”  exclaimed  Kate.  “He 
must  have  caught  it  down  at  the  marshes.” 

Mildred  asked  no  further  questions,  but  ran  up  stairs, 
tossing  aside  her  hat,  and  going  cautiously  into  her  mo- 
ther's room,  where  Willy  lay  suffering  intensely.  Mrs. 
Lee  was  glad  to  put  all  the  responsible  care  into  Mildred’s 
hands,  and  so  she  devoted  nearly  all  the  night  to  the  care 
of  her  little  brother,  appearing  the  next  day  haggard  and 
heavy-eyed  at  Mr.  Hardman's  store.  Days  passed  in  hard 
work  at  the  store,  and  nights  of  broken  rest : and  then 
came  an  evening  when,  on  Mildred’s  return  home,  she  was 
met  with  the  news  of  her  mother's  illness.  Poor  Mrs. 
Lee,  at  no  time  strong,  had  succumbed  to  her  anxiety  and 
hard  work,  and  Milly  found  her  utterly  prostrated,  the 
doctor  standing  lieside  her,  not  able  to  pronounce  on  her 
disease,  but  looking  so  anxious  that  Milly  had  difficulty 
in  hiding  her  tears.  Willy  was  better,  but  the  new  trou- 
ble was  terrible  to  contemplate.  That  night  she  wrote 
hurriedly  to  her  mothers  pupils,  and  the  next  morning 
she  arose  after  a wakeful  night  with  the  consciousness 
that  she  had  six  people  to  support  on  five  dollars  a week. 

Mildred  felt  too  proud  to  tell  Miss  Jenner  of  her  trou- 
bles. She  dreaded  a rebuff  besides.  Roger  was  not  well, 
and  she  knew  the  brick  house  was  in  some  confusion  over 
his  illness.  It  had  been  a trying  season  at  Milltown,  and 
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few  families  had  escaped ; but  Mildred  thought  her  visita- 
tion hardest  to  bear. 

The  second  day  of  her  mothers  illness  Mildred  came 
home  very  early,  and  after  getting  the  children  to  bed, 
counted  over  her  slender  store  of  money  while  she  sat  in 
her  mother's  room,  letting  faithful  Deborah  have  a rest.. 
Just  three  dollars  remained  of  her  weekly  earnings,  and 
of  this  sum  fifty  cents  mast  be  saved  for  the  terrible  Wid- 
ow Robbins.  “ 1 know  what  I’ll  do,"  thought  Milly,  al- 
most aloud;  “I’ll  see  if  she  won’t  take  her  silk  hack.  I 
can't  spare  a penny  of  my  salary."  This  hope  kept  poor 
Mildred  up  until  the  peddler’s  next  visit.  It  was  in  the 
little  cottage  parlor,  and  Mildred  falteringly  told  her  of 
her  mother's  illness,  and  their  great  need  of  money. 

“ That's  neither  hew*  nor  there,"  said  the  woman,  short- 
ly. “I  can’t  lose  my  bread  and  butter.  You  say  your 
dress  is  stained;  that  ends  my  taking  it  hack;  so  any 
week — " The  peddler  stopped  short  rather  ominously  and 
glanced  around  the  cottage  parlor.  It  was  a very  pretty 
room.  From  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes  Mrs.  Lee  and 
Milly  had  saved  several — to  them — priceless  household 
treasures.  On  the  mantel  were  the  heavy  old-fashioned 
silver  candlesticks  which  Milly  remembered  all  her  life; 
some  fine  china  was  in  the  cabinet;  between  the  windows; 
the  modest  book-shelves  were  full  of  valuable  volumes; 
one  or  two  exquisite  engravings  hung  upon  the  walls; 
here  and  there  were  a few  excellent  pieces  of  old  family 
furniture.  Altogether  it  was  a room  which  not  only 
charmed  the  eye,  but  showed  such  signs  of  “ better  days" 
that  the  few  neighbors  who  had  called  upon  the  Lees  held 
them  in  high  esteem.  Mrs.  Robbins’s  glance  was  evident- 
ly highly  satisfactory  to  herself. 

“Well,’’  she  said,  pocketing  her  fifty  cents  with  an  air 
of  great  condescension,  “ I will  just  wait  a bit  and  see.” 

It  was  after  six  o'clock,  and  Milly  felt  worried  and  per- 
plexed as  she  sat  with  the  children  over  their  simple  tea, 
and  then  went  up  to  her  mother's  sick-rooin.  in  which  she 
passed  nearly  all  the  night.  Deborah  followed  her,  and 
beckoning  her  to  the  window,  said,  in  a grave  whisper, 

“ Mildred,  my  child,  who’s  that  queer  woman  keeps 
coming  here  ?" 

Milly  felt  inclined  to  cry. 

“Oh,  Debby,”  she  said,  piteously,  “don’t  bother  me; 
it’s  just  a woman  who — has  business  with  me." 

Debby  was  silenced,  but  by  no  means  satisfied.  She  de- 
termined to  settle  the  question  for  herself. 

Before  the  next  week  came  around,  every  penny  of  M li- 
ly’s money  was  spent,  and,  more  than  that,  they  were 
heavily  in  debt  to  the  butcher  and  the  grocer  and  the 
chemist.  The  best  of  port- wine  was  ordered  for  Mrs.  Lee; 
the  strongest  beef  tea;  the  most  nourishing  jellies  ; iron 
and  quinine  regularly.  Poor  Milly  used  to  feel  as  if  she 
was  walking  over  fire  on  her  way  to  and  from  the  store, 
ho  harassed  had  she  become,  and  she  and  Deborah  be- 
moaned the  state  of  affairs  whenever  they  were  alone. 

“Something  must  be  done,  honey!*’  Deborah  said,  one 
wet  Tuesday  evening,  when  Milly  stopped  in  the  kitchen 
to  dry  her  clothes  and  warm  her  feet  before  going  up  stairs. 
“ I've  next  to  nothing  in  the  house,  and  your  mother  must 
have  some  more  port." 

Milly  was  disconsolately  thinking  the  question  over, 
when  she  was  roused  by  Mrs.  Robbins's  well-known  “rat- 
tut-tat"  on  the  frontdoor.  She  ran  out,  hastily  admitting 
the  peddler,  who  soon  perceived  the  state  of  affairs  by 
Milly' s expression.  The  young  girl  tried  to  say,  calmly, 
that  she  had  not  the  money. 

“ Well," said*  Mrs.  Robbins,  “ I’ll  hold  off  a day  or  two; 
but  just  you  read  the  paper  you  signed,  and  you’ll  see 
you  agree  to  pay  the  full  amount  if  you  miss  a week — if 
the  dress  isn’t  fit  to  be  took  back. " 

Mildred  read  the  paper  over  and  again  when  the  woman 
was  gone,  and  found  herself  indeed  bound  to  a very  Shy- 
lock.  “That  dress  is  just  like  the  pound  of  flesh,"  she 


thought,  as  she  sat  in  the  dim  light  by  her  mother.  “ Oh, 
why  did  I ever  buy  it;  and  who  cared  at  Miss  Jenner’s 
what  I wore !" 

The  next  week  Mrs.  Robbins  made  her  appearance  at 
the  store  on  a day  when  Mildred’s  peace  of  mind  was  so 
exhausted  by  home  cares  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  serve 
the  most  civil  of  customers.  Milly  contrived  to  see  her 
in  the  cloak-room,  hut  the  peddler  refused  to  subdue  her 
voice, 

“ 1 can  have  fifty  cents  stopped  out  of  your  pay,  and  I 
in'll,"  she  said,  resolutely.  “ I don’t  want  anything  but 
my  rights." 

Mildred  had  not  five  cents  to  offer  her.  All  her  most 
earnest  pleading  only  induced  Mrs.  Robbins  to  defer 
what  she  called  “proceedings"  for  three  days.  In  the 
mean  time  she  resolved  to  call  upon  Miss  Jenner.  It  was 
late  on  the  Friday  evening  before  she  got  a chance  to  go  to 
the  Brick  House,  and  there  the  unwelcome  news  greeted 
her  that  Miss  Jenner  had  fallen  a victim  to  the  lung  dis- 
ease prevalent  in  Milltown.  She  was  leaving  the  house 
full  of  dejection,  when  to  her  horror  she  beheld  the  tall, 
gaunt  figure  of  Mrs.  Robbins  striding  up  the  box-path 
from  the  gate.  Milly  asked  her  to  walk  on  with  her. 

"No,"  said  the  woman,  “here  I am.  I’ve  followed 
you  here,  and  here  I mean  to  have  my  say.  Before  next 
Tuesday  I demand  my  money— twenty-two  dollars— or 
you  shall  hear  from  me  in  a way  you  least  expect." 

It  was  nearly  dark,  but  Milly  could  see  the  wicked  ex- 
pression on  the  woman's  face.  She  was  faint  and  tired, 
and  bitterly  disappointed  at  not  seeing  Miss  Jenner,  but 
she  could  not  let  the  peddler  see  what  she  felt. 

“Very  well,''  she  answered,  in  a constrained  voice,  “ I 
can  try ; but  how  I am  going  to  get  twenty -two  dollars  is 
more  than  I can  imagine.  Oh,  that  wretched  gray  silk 
dress!"  she  added.  “ If  only  it  had  not  been  spoiled  that 
first  evening!” 

Mrs.  Robbins  walked  out  of  the  gate  by  her  side,  und 
down  the  road  some  little  distance,  threatening  Milly  all 
I the  time  as  to  wliat  she  could  do,  and  what  she  i could  do. 
Left  alone,  Milly  hurried  home,  knowing  that  she  must 
i before  morning  devise  some  means  of  raising  the  money. 

Mrs.  Robbins  had  said  she  would  “look  in"  during  the 
, morning  at  the  store,  and  already  Milly  felt  sure  she  had 
betrayed  her  secret  to  “Mr.  Tom.” 

“Mill}’,"  Debby  said,  in  a mournful  tone,  “ I've  been 
thinking  we  must  part  with  something.  Your  mother's 
sinking  for  what  we’ve  no  money  to  pay  for.  I’ve  seen 
you  all  in  better  days,  lovey,  and  I’m  as  fond  of  every- 
thing in  the  house  as  you  are,  but  I see  no  way  out  of  it. 
In  fact,  I saw  a man  to-day  -he's  only  waiting  for  your 
word — and  he’ll  look  over  the  things  in  the  parlor  to- 
morrow.” 

A lump  rose  and  filled  Milly’s  throat.  Oh,  if  she  were 
not  burdened  with  this  miserable  private  debt,  how  easy 
it  would  seem  even  to  ask  a loan  from  old  Mr.  Hardman  ! 

I But  no,  the  home  necessities  were  by  no  means  all. 

“ Yes,  yes.  Debby,"  exclaimed  Mildred,  with  a sudden 
i rush  of  tears;  “it  must  be  done — it  must  lie  done." 

When  Milly  returned  the  next  evening  from  the  store, 
the  once  cozy  parlor  looked  desolate  enough.  The  heavy 
furniture  was  nearly  all  gone,  and  the  children  clustered 
| about  her  with  an  eager  account  of  the  man  who  had  ear- 
] ried  the  sofa  and  chairs  and  best  table  away  in  his  cart. 

“Never  mind,"  said  Mildred,  trying  to  be  cheerful. 
“We  must  sit  in  the  dining-room.  Besides,  dears,  think 
! how  ill  mamma  is." 

“Only  forty  dollars,”  whispered  Deborah,  “and  I've 
paid  out  thirty  of  it." 

So  she  could  not  even  borrow  part  of  that  sum  for  her 
debt.  Milly  turned  away,  and  went  into  her  mother’s 
room,  feeling  faint,  heart  and  body,  and  there  tried  to  find 
some  consolation  in  reading  aloud  their  usual  evening 
chapter;  but  all  the  time  a sense  of  her  own  folly  oppress- 
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©d  her.  Suffering  from  necessity  she  could  have  borne, 
but  not  that  which  her  own  sin  had  brought  upon  her. 

Poor  Mildred ! she  knelt  at  her  mother's  ride,  humbly 
praying,  almost  aloud.  On  the  next  day  she  knew  she 
must  “ settle"  with  the  dreaded  Widow  Robbins. 

[to  rk  coxtisckd,] 


THE  TWO  BEARS. 

BY  FRANK  BKLLEW. 


THE  snow  was  on  the  ground — the  lovely  white  snow, 
the  ]>eaceful  snow,  which  covered  the  country  land- 
scape with  billows  of  alabaster.  In  the  distance  the  fea- 
thery' woods  made  a purple  fringe  between  the  earth  and 
sky,  while  in  the  foreground  a crinkled  rail  fence  ran  ir- 
regularly along  the  side  of  the  country  road,  and  near  it 
stood  a splotch  of  ml  and  black,  the  only  marked  color  in 
the  whole  landscape.  The  red  and  black  was  crying  bit- 
terly, for  the  ml  and  black  represented  a little  girl  with  a 
scarlet  hood,  and  crimson  stockings,  and  a bundle  of  books. 
She  was  on  her  way  to  school,  and  in  great  grief. 

While  she  still  stood  by  the  fence,  sobbing,  a black  ob- 
ject appeared  over  the  brow  of  the  bill,  and  slowly  moved 


toward  the  foreground,  un- 
til, pausing  in  front  of  the 
weeping  child,  it  stood,  as 
jolly,  as  genial,  as  comfort- 
able an  old  gentleman  as 
ever  wore  broadcloth. 

“Why,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter, little  one  ?"  he  asked,  in 
a kindly  voice. 

The  child  looked  up  into 
the  pleasant  face  and  an- 
swered: 

“They  are  always  worry- 
ing me  at  home  ; they  ore 
always  taking  my  things, 
and  when  I ask  for  them 
they  get  mad.  and  if  I take 
any  of  their  things,  they 
come  and  take  them  away, 
and  then  if  I don’t  like  it, 
they  tell  mother;  and  oh!  I 
declare  it’s  too  mean  for  any- 
thing. It  wasn’t  her  doll, 
anyway,  for  Cousin  May  left 
it  behind,  and  she  didn’t  give 
it  to  anybody,  and  she’d  had 
it  all  day ; and  then  she  took 
my  Bun-shade,  and  broke  the 
hook  off,  and  because  I asked 
her  for  it  she  got  mad  and 
wanted  the  doll,  and  it  wasn’t 
her  doll,  and  then  mother 
made  me  give  it  up,  and  I 
think  it’s  real  mean — that’s 
just  what  I think  it  is." 

. “Well,  well,  well,  that 
I was  too  bad.  I think  it  was 
real  mean  myself,"  said  the 
* old  gentleman.  “But  I tell 

— you  what  you  should  do — 

you  should  keep  two  bears, 
as  1 do,  and  then  you  would  be  happy  all  the  time." 

“Two  hears ?”  ejaculated  the  little  girl,  opening  her 
large  round  blue  eyes. 

“ Yes.  two  bears.  We  have  two  bears  up  at  my  house, 
and  they  make  ns  so  happy  1” 

" Don’t  they  bite  {" 

“ Ob  no,  they  don’t  bite  a mite.” 

“ But  they  growl,  don’t  they  ?” 

**  Oh,  no,  no;  they  don’t  growl  either.  But  if  you  like 
to  come  home  with  me.  I will  show  them  to  you.” 

In  an  instant  the  little  girl’s  hand  was  in  that  of  the 
old  gentleman,  and  they  were  trotting  along  the  road 
side  by  side.  There  was  something  so  kind  and  gentle 
and  yet  so  jovial  in  his  manner  that  it  never  entered  her 
head  to  be  afraid  of  him.  After  turning  down  one  road 
and  up  another,  and  walking  about  a mile  altogether, 
they  at  last  came  to  a long  low  house,  with  large  win- 
dows. which  were  filled  with  bright  flowers,  and  draped 
with  red  curtains,  and  in  every  window  hung  a bird-cage 
with  some  strange  or  beautiful  bird. 

A number  of  children  came  running  out  of  the  house, 
crying,  “ Oh,  papa!  papa!  here’s  papa!"  as  they  gathered 
round  him,  clinging  to  his  arms. 

“ Children,"  he  said.  “ I have  brought  a little  stranger 
to  visit  you.  I do  not  know  her  name,  but  I am  sure  you 
will  be  kind  to  her,  and  show  her  the  two  bears,  which  I 
have  promised  she  should  see." 

They  entered  a large,  comfortable  sitting-rooin,  hung 
round  with  pictures  and  bird-eages;  in  the  centre  was  a 
long  table  covered  with  books,  and  on  each  side  of  tho 
fire-place,  in  a big  easy -chair,  sat  a great  rough  bear;  one 
was  brown,  and  the  other  was  black. 
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The  old  gentleman  led  the  little  girl  up  to  the  brown 
bear,  and  said,  “ Brown  Bear,  here  is  a little  girl  who  is 
very  miserable.  1 have  told  her  that  you  and  Black 
Bear  have  made  us  all  so  happy,  and  that  perhaps  you 
can  help  her  to  be  happy  too,” 

Brown  Bear  gave  a good-humored  sort  of  sniff,  and  put 
his  big  paw  gently  on  the  head  of  the  little  stranger. 

“ What  is  your  name,  child  f * asked  the  gentleman : 
“you  have  not  told  me  that  yet.’’ 

“ Frances  Louisa  Caroline  Bounce,  but  they  call  me 
Fanny.  What  a nice  bear!  Will  he  be  angry  if  I feel 
his  fur  ?” 

“No,  indeed,  not  even  though  you  rub  it  the  wrong 
way.” 

After  she  was  introduced  to  both  bears,  she  played  with 
the  children.  Carry  and  Sarah,  George  and  Philip,  and 
then  they  all  went  into  another  room  to  dinner.  On  their 
way,  however,  Philip,  who  had  a long  switch,  with  which 
he  had  been  amusing  himself,  persisted  in  tickling  the 
back  of  his  sister  Sarah's  ear  with  it,  until  she  grew  out  of 
patience,  and,  turning  round,  told  him,  rather  sharply,  to 
stop ; but  Philip,  who  was  only  in  fun,  seemed  somewhat 
nettled  at  being  scolded,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  re- 
peating the  offense,  when  Black  Bear,  who  was  walking 
behind,  put  his  paw  gently  on  his  shoulder,  while  at  the 
same  moment  Brown  Bear  took  Sarah  by  the  arm  and  led 
her  into  the  dining-room.  Philip  threw  away  his  switch, 
both  burst  into  a merry  laugh,  and  sat  down  to  the  ta- 
ble with  smiling  faces.  During  the  dinner  both  bears 
kept  walking  round  the 
table,  looking  so  kind  and 
gentle  that  they  seemed 
to  put  every  one  in  good- 
humor.  When  Carry  up- 
set a tumbler  of  water 
over  Sarah’s  frock.  Brown 
Bear  immediately  picked 
it  up,  while  Carry  begged 
pardon,  and  Sarah  laugh- 
ed. When  George  was 
going  to  tell  some  little 
tale  out  of  school  about 
Philip,  Black  Bear  put  his 
big  paw  in  front  of  his 
mouth,  and  George  stopped 
at  once. 

After  dinner  they  all 
went  out  into  the  snow  to 
have  some  coasting  down 
a hill  close  to  the  house. 

Both  the  boys  had  sleds, 
but  Philip’s  was  a bright 
new  one,  while  George’s 
was  old  and  rather  clumsy. 

Philip  had  been  saving  up 
his  money  for  some  time  to 
buy  this  treasure,  and  was 
very  proud  of  it ; therefore 
when  George  seized  hi3 
new  sled  and  ran  off  with 
it,  he  called  after  him  with 
some  anger  to  bring  it 
back,  and  not  to  use  it ; but 
George  had  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  had  just 
planted  the  sled,  ready  to 
start  down  hill,  when  Brown  Bear  came  to  the  side  of 
the  angry  Philip,  and  touched  him  with  his  paw.  Phil’s 
manner  and  voice  changed  at  once,  as  he  called  out. 
“Well,  brother  George,  you  can  use  my  sled,  and  I'll  use 
yours.”  But  Block  Bear  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill 
nearly  as  soon  as  George,  and  with  his  great  big  paw 
patted  him  on  the  back,  and  grunted  something  in  his  ear. 


George  took  up  the  Bled  very  quietly,  and  carried  it  b ick 
to  his  brother,  saying,  “I  am  sorry,  Phil;  hero  is  your 
sled.” 

After  that  all  was  fun,  tumbles,  and  laughter,  the  two 
bears  joining  in  it  as  actively  and  enjoying  it  just  as 
much  as  the  children.  In  fact,  the  bears  seemed  to  make 
the  whole  party  happy.  At  last  it  became  time  for  Fran- 
ces Louisa  Caroline  Bounce  to  go  home.  She  felt  sad  at 
the  thought  of  leaving  the  bears,  and  of  going  to  her  own 
home,  where  there  were  no  bears  at  all. 

“ Well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  “ how  do  you  like  our 
bears.  Fanny  ?” 

“ Oh,  I think  they  are  just  too  splendid  for  anything. 
I wish  we  had  a bear,  even  if  it  was  only  a little  one.” 

“Well,  you  can  easily  have  bears.  All  children  can 
have  them  if  they  like.  Perhaps  you  would  bo  obliged 
to  begin  with  young  ones;  but  then  they  would  be  sure 
to  grow  up  if  you  only  took  caro  of  them." 

“Oh,  dear,  dear!  is  that  really  so?”  cried  Fanny,  in  an 
ecstasy. 

“Yes,  my  child,  it  is  really  so;  everyone  can  have  two 
bears  in  his  or  her  house,  like  mine.  But  do  you  know 
what  we  call  those  bears  which  make  us  all  so  happy  ? 
Bear  and  Forbear.” 

“Bear  and  Forbear!”  echoed  Fanny.  “Oh,  I will 
try  to  get  two  of  those  bears  in  our  house,  and  if  they  are 
ever  so  weak  and  sickly,  I will  feed  them  and  nurse  them 
till  they  grow  big  and  strong  like  yours.” 

Fanny  trotted  home  with  the  old  gentleman,  and  told 


her  brothers  and  sisters  everything  about  the  two  good- 
natured  bears:  and  they  all  agreed  that  they  would  try 
to  raise  a pair  like  them. 

I am  happy  to  add  that  Fanny  and  her  family  have  a 
pair  of  very  promising  young  bears,  which  already  afford 
them  a great  deal  of  happiness,  and  bid  fair  in  the  future 
to  be  fine  healthy  animals. 


THE  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  BEAKS. 
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You  Cm. 

I am  making  a »team-*ne1iw  according  (o  the  di- 
rection* given  In  Younu  Puru  No.  49.  1 have  just 
soldered  on  the  lid,  and  have  made  the  hole  for  the 
water  to  be  lei  into  the  engine.  I hope  to  finish  It 
noon.  I am  eight  years  old.  I go  to  school,  and  l 
like  Yocho  pKorut  very  much.  I like  to  read  the 
letter)  from  the  children,  Bo  I thought  I would  wend 
one,  and  thank  the  “Professor"  for  writing  about 
the  •ham-cDgioc,  John  A.  J. 


Castro,  l»*». 

I have  last  commenced  taking  Yovnq  P»jin,r. 
and  we  till  like  it.  very  much.  The  story  of  " Paul 
Grayson"  wa»  splendid,  but  i think  '•Tony  Tyler"  la 
1 he  Wet  of  all.  My  brother  Charlie  uiwl  I each  have 
mi  Indian  pony.  Charlie'*  jmity  haa  1wn>ii  trained 
by  tin;  Indiana  to  aland  wherever  you  leave  her,  w Ith- 
«mr  living  tied.  And  If  any  out'  la  riding  her  and 
full*  oft,  no  matter  how  [net  she  lo  going,  she  will 
atop,  uud  i >ot  move  one  at*p  farther  until  her  rider 
mounts  again.  My  pony  thrown  me  over  her  head 
aomelimsa,  bnt  she  will  not  atop  until  she  gets  to 
the  barn.  At  nr.  C. 


Nticwsn,  (i teams. 

1 Betul  an  experiment  for  the  chemistry  chib.  To 
make  cyanogen  gs*  the  apparatus  necewaary  la  th!*: 
one  teat-tube,  a cork,  six  Inches  of  glaaa  tube  on«s 
quarter  or  an  inch  In  diameter,  an  alcohol  lamp,  and 
a round  file.  Now  bold  the  glare  tube  over  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  until  the  glass  Is  soil,  when  by 
pulling  It  apart  you  will  have  two  lube*,  with  one 
end  of  each  drawn  to  a flue  point.  Break  off  the 
point  of  mu:,  and  yon  will  hare  a liny  jvt.  Make 
a hole  in  the  cork  jnat  large  enough  tor  the  large 
end  or  the  tube  to  go  Into.  Put  lulu  live  tesUtnto  an 
much  cyanide  of  mercury  ns  will  lie  uu  tin:  point  of 
a penknife.  Fit  the  cork  tightly  In  the  test-tube. 
Wave  the  tret-tabe  over  the  flame  of  the  lamp  for 
five  or  ten  minutes.  and  then  apply  a lighted  match 
to  the  jet,  when  the  gas  will  bum  with  a bluish 
flame.  Pour  some  melted  tallow  or  bcc*-wax  over 
live  cork  to  keep  the  gas  from  escaping  before  reach- 
ing the  jet.  John  R.  U. 

Xitstuu.  Timxit 

I read  the  letter*  in  the  Post-office  Box  with  so 
much  pleasure ! I have  every  number  of  Yocno  Pro- 
ii.r-  All  my  young  friends  (hat  read  It  like  It  very 
much.  We  have  formed  a juvenile  dub,  and  I aiu 
president.  Hearting  Yotnto  I'aorui  is  a port  of  our 
programme.  RaauoLm  H. 

4n  Kmmra,  C«|.|Nilin>. 

I thought  I would  write  and  tell  you  alvout  our 
duh.  It  l«  railed  the  “Silver  Crescent  Dramatic 
Club."  We  were  going  to  call  It  “ Golden  Cmwit,” 
bnt  when  the  club  gets  a little  richer  It  1b  going  to 
buy  aouie  medals  for  each  member  to  wear;  they 
will  l»e  the  shape  of  a crescent.  and  If  Uiey  liad  to  be 
of  gold,  tlvey  would  met  more  than  silver  our*.  Wo 
meet  once  every  week,  and  make  by-lawa  mtd  sug- 
gestions, mid  vote  on  them,  and  we  tvheara*-.  We 
also  have  n monthly  paper ; It  la  called  “The  Month- 
ly Crescent."  Ot  eonnw  It  la  not  printed,  and  vre 
have  only  one  copy.  Each  member  edits Jt  In  lurn, 
and  the  others  send  to  contribution*.  Everything 
Las  to  be  original.  The  paper  t*  read  at  every  fourth 
meeting. 

We  charge  five  cents  to  join  the  club,  and  every 
two  months  each  niL-m Iter  has  to  pay  live  centa  due*. 
New  iiirmlKTs  are  voted  fur,  and  the  majority  rales. 
We  have  five  officers — a president,  rico-prosMcot, 
treasurer,  secretary,  and  stage-manager.  I am  the 
secretary. 

We  prepared  a grand  entertain  meat  for  the  Christ- 
inas holiday".  It  was  a tragedr  In  three  act*.  I ar- 
ranged it.  In  the flrt>t  part  uf  Little  NViucn,  by  Mire 
Alcott  they  had  a id  ay  called  the  “Witch's  fume." 
Only  the  plot  was  given.  I took  it  aivd  made  up  the 
dialogue,  added  sonic  more  characters,  mot  changed 
it  to  make  It  turn  out  differently.  It  makes  a very 
nice  little  play.  In*  11. 1>. 


I am  a little  girl  ten  years  old.  I think  Yocno 
Promt  Is  a very  nice  paper.  My  sister  and  I go  to 
school.  We  have  a very  nice  teacher.  I like  to  go 
very  much.  We  study  pieces  from  Yotrsuj  Provi.R 
to  speak  in  school.  My  (earlier  any*  all  little  hoys 
and  ^irts  ought  to  take  It.  Min  nib  8. 


PwimiLLt,  ClUKlXU. 

I 1 bought  I would  try  to  describe  n trip  I took  with 
an  a tie  to  a little  town  exil'd  Eureka.  After  a short 
ride  we  ranie  to  the  main  Hull  leading  from  Downb'- 
vl|l«  to  the  northern  part  of  Sierra  Comity.  Tire  troll 
wind*  In  and  nut,  following  every  cm ve  and  head  of 
the  mountain.  In  some  places  It  Is  unite  steep,  ami 
In  other*  almost  level,  flaw  tired  I was  when  we 
got  to  Eureka,  liovlng  irern  two  hour*  in  the  saddle ! 
When  w«  readied  tbu  ridge,  wc  heard  some  one  play- 


ing no  some  Instrument,  and  it  sounded  so  sweet  that 
we  stopped  a few  minute*  to  listen  to  It. 

Unde  tells  out  that  Eureka  used  to  be  quits  a large 
place,  with  hotels,  stores,  private  bouses,  a uchool- 
li<iuse,  and  a Masonic  flail;  but  now  it  consist*  of 
only  half  a doxen  dwelling*  and  the  sclvool-house. 

A little  girl  lias  written  to  Yocno  Pmji'lb  thal  she 
found  two  poach  blossoms  In  September,  and  sbe 
want*  to  know  If  any  other  little  girl  ha*  found  any 
so  late.  Now  I want  to  know  it  any  little  girl  or 
boy  ha*  ever  picked  rfp«  peaches  near  the  lilii  of 
Novetnlk  r,  as  J tiavc.  M art  A.  R, 


I have  only  been  taking  lUairaaB  Yocno  Pimm.* 
a short  time,  but  I think  it  is  a very  nice  little  paper. 
I saw  that  one  of  the  little  girls  mud  that  sire  had 
Seen  a peach  Idowoin  In  September.  Here  wr  often 
have  flgs  In  December.  LlLt  V.  F. 


PaiMNttr*,  lose  hunt. 

I am  eleven  year*  old ; bat  my  eye*  are  not  strong, 
and  mamma  lias  not  thought  It  best  to  send  me  to 
school  til)  this  fall,  ao  that  I can  not  write  very  welL 
I would  like  to  tell  Rehn  If.  that  there  were  apple 
blossoms  on  our  tree  lu  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  in 
Sep  tem  her,  1KI,  W i a iraan  V. 

Bam.  N«*  Ihanimi. 

I have  just  finished  the  embroidery  of  Fig.  12  In 
Yocno  I’kovi.k  No. ».  | received  the  paper  Tues- 

day night,  and  If  I bad  had  all  the  crewel*,  I could 
have  flidohed  It  on  Thursday.  Put  I had  to  scud  to 
Boston  fur  some  of  them,  and  wait  nearly  four  duy* 
before  they  came. 

The  day  1 Iregan  Hie  embroidery  mamma  went  Bp 
garret,  ami  found  an  old  quilt  of  my  grandmother’*, 
all  embroidered  with  the  same  stitch.  I tiave  done 
u table-cover  in  the  South  Kensington  wtitrli,  but  I 
think  the  New  England  stitch  la  prettier,  easier,  and 
taken  |,.w»  time. 

I did  nalteni  No.  12  on  a biircan-covor  of  KumJan 
crash.  I am  very  glad  you  print  the  article*  on  em- 
broidery. They  are  a great  help.  I enjoy  fancy- 
work  wry  much,  and  do  u great  deal  of  It.  I was 
fourteen  last  July.  Hell*  C, 

This  is  tire  first  report  on  embroidery,  and,  accord- 
ing to  promise,  the  old  embroidery  pattern  has  been 
sent  to  tiie  writer, 

icum*,  latniu. 

1 am  almost  eight  years  old.  I do  not  go  to  sebooL 

I have  two  Utile  sister*.  My  papa  prinia  a newspa- 
per. I Uke  Yorvo  Pkoi-lk,  and  1 tbluk  ll  la  the  beat 
paper  In  the  vrorUl.  except  papa's.  I get  paisa  to  road 

II  to  me,  and  then  I send  it  to  a little  hoy  who  ha*  no 

money  to  buy  It.  Uaju.lu  C.  Ji. 

KmCuiJt,  «■«  IIjotoiu. 

I am  only  six  years  old,  but  I can  read  all  the  sto- 
ries la  You  no  I’boki.k  alone.  I have  some  very  play- 
ful kittens,  and  one  night  they  tipped  over  the  big 
rucklng-clioir.  1 had  six  white  geese,  but  one  died. 

Lbmtkb  0.  II. 


Piaaiie,  Ns*  Jnnt. 

I am  ten  year*  old,  I have  two  pretty  kittens,  ex- 
actly alike.  They  are  yellow  and  w Idle.  The  other 
day  1 cot  a pretty  dove  from  the  dove-bonne,  and 
kepi  him  In  a large  cage ; but  I frit  sum  for  him, 
and  one  day  opened  tire  window  and  let  him  out. 
He  flew  to  the  top  of  the  carriage-house,  and  all  of 
the  dove*  came  to  meet  blui  and  kept  flying  around 
lihn.  I like  IIakc-kb's  Yocno  Pbopi.k  *o  much  ttiat 
I cun  uut  wait  patiently  until  ft  cornea.  Willi#  U. 

Fount*  Hum,  F>*»imrLv*»i.,. 

I am  Bjhetiding  tlw  winter  wry  pleasantly  out 
among  the  Red  Rock  M nun  tain*.  Our  cottage  I*  in 
n valley,  surrounded  by  high  hill*,  which  are  cover- 
ed with  wlutergrren  berries  from  one  year's  end  to 
another.  During  the  winter  mouths  the  berries  swell 
wry  large,  and  they  are  delicious  fruit  Id  the  spring. 
There  i*  u great  deal  of  Iron  ore  here,  anil  also  a 
great  deal  of  biiow.  We  live  lu  a very  small  tiouse, 
with  only  four  rooms ; but,  for  all  (hat,  ll  is  wry 
coxy.  I look  forward  with  inuqli  pleasure  every 
week  fot  the  coming  of  You  so  Fiona. 

M.  Ai»a  T. 


Cl AVtm*.  Alois,. 

My  brother  oJmI  I take  Yocno  I'luilo,  and  Ilka  it 
very  inneh.  We  had  a pet  'coon,  which  got  very 
thirsty  one  day,  and  crawled  Into  oar  big  glass  wa- 
ter-pitcher head  first.  After  helping  himself  to  wa- 
ter, lie  turned  round  In  the  nl  teller,  and  cam*  out 
again.  Afterward  the  cat  killed  him, 

St.  Cuit  T. 


KacnsiftTSv,  Mwwrsn.  . 
My  ]>a|Ht  take*  il«ai*RV.'s  Magazine.  ami  I lake  > 
Yovnq  pRtin.K,  which  I like  very  much,  r»|reci*l]y 
the  letters  written  by  the  children.  I wish  ail  the 
bo  vs  and  girls  in  the  South  could  gel  yuur  paper. 

t juii  « ight  years  old,  and  go  to  srhixil.  There  l* 
a great  dml  «d  cotton  shipped  from  hen*  to  New  Or- 
leans, aud  a great  deal  r*l  lumber  t»>  *t.  Lmil*  aiul 
Chicago.  I have  two  little  riviere  younger  than  I. 

Akoiiik  MuM. 


Vnsui  Ucmmis,  Mumw. 

I have  taken  Yocno  Plod  e since  the  story  called 
Who  was  Paul  Grayson  V began.  M y brother  and 


I have  for  pel*  a flock  of  pigeons,  which  are  quite 
tame  two  pair  of  rabbit*,  and  two  doga.  named 
“ Dolw"  and  “ Terry."  Duke  will  go  into  the  core- 
patch,  select  a soft  ear  of  com,  and  busk  and  eat  II 
He  sometime*  goo#  to  tbs  blackberry  bushes,  and 
holds  down  a braacti  with  one  paw  while  hr  cats  the 
berries.  He  Es  also  w try  food  of  persimmon*. 

James  H. 


M"hi,  Mt—mcat. 

I will  *rml  a nice  recipe  Tor  ice-cream  In  (he  win- 
ter. Take  a glassful  of  snow,  an«l  pat  In  jmt 
enough  cream  lu  make  It  thick,  with  tonne  sugar, 
and  just  a little  extract  of  vanilla  or  lemon.  My  bro- 
ther and  I have  Ice-cream  all  summer,  and  winter 
too.  I am  nine  years  old.  Maggie  B. 

Pearl  A.  Hare,  of  Lynchburg,  Harris  County,  Tex- 
as, accidentally  omitted  tin-  little  word  “for"  in  her 
letter  published  In  Yocno  Paorijt  No.  M,  which  made 
her  appear  to  offer  birds'  egg*  and  postage  stamps 
for  exchangr,  when  she  wished  to  obtain  them  in 
exchange  for  Texas  sn&U  siirila.  Our  readers  will 
please  not*  the  correction. 

I am  a boy  eleven  vesre  old.  I was  born  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  aud  came  to  America  in  1*70.  I am  living  on 
a farm  now,  aud  like  it  very  mneh. 

I hove  some  Egyptian  stamps  1 would  like  to  ex- 
change for  any  otlwr  foreign  atnmp*. 

Amugsk  Stkaxu,  Lincoln,  Tennessee 

The  following  exchanges  tr*  also  offered  by  cor- 
respondents : 

Postmark*.  M.  P.  Rirm, 

SU  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 

German  postage  stamps  for  any  other  foreign 
stamps.  Maciib  Bcqknkr, 

1208  Rnssell  Street,  Covington,  Ky. 


Postage  stamps  and  postmarks  for  foreign  pontage 
stamps  and  coin.  8.  New, 

121  East  Sixty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 


I IIO*  AS  IV.  ATV  ILK  A*. 

P.  O.  Box  735,  New  York  City. 


Postmarks  and  War  Department  stamp*  tor  stamps 
and  monograms.  C anpuki.i.  T.  Hamilton, 

Fort  Preble,  Portland,  kune. 


Shells  for  Indian  relic*,  shell*,  ore,  or  petrified 
wood.  Hkxrv  8om, 

99  Patch  an  A venae.  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


Postmarks  for  postmarks  and  stamps. 

At_  K.  IUuk'h, 

P,  O.  Box  U5,  Judsonis,  White  County,  Ark. 


Foreign  postage  sumps  for  minerals,  fo«*Us.slwUs, 
searweed,  or  birds' eggs.  Lons  Ik  Oiibiaom, 

Car©  of  Abernathy,  North,  A Orrison, 
Kansas  City,  MUvouri 


Southern  mow  for  a Chinese  coin  or  any  old  relic, 
Daisy  Rom.ia*, 

P.O.  Box  188, Columbus,  Missouri. 


Twenty-Arc  postmarks  for  two  rare  stamps. 

W.  W.  El -HOUR, 

22  Brill  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Foreign  postage  -tamps  or  postmark*  for  all  kinds 
of  United  sta tee  Sntenial  revenue  stampr. 

Gmiaui  Wuu, 

P.  O.  Box  464,  New  York  City. 


Curiosities,  postage  riampa,  or  *oa-sbe»0  for  curi- 
osltie".  Or  thirty  iHiftmarke  for  fire  bird*’  eggs. 
No  duplicate*.  Hamrv  Mambun. 

Due  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


One  hundred  postage  stamp*  for  ten  coins,  or  for 
ten  birds’ egg*.  Nn  duplicates.  Fuank  Knox, 
9318  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Minerals,  fowl!*,  rare  stamps,  or  monograms  tor 
coat*  of  arms,  crest*,  and  monogTiuns, 

A Kbaukr  or"  Yoiinu  Paorr^," 
L>ick  Box  42, 

Little  Folio,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. 


California  cariosllics,  shells,  or  minerals  for  okl 
or  rare  American  coins,  C.  W.,  Jtrn.. 

P.  O.  Box  2805,  Had  Francisco,  Cslifoniia. 


Foreign  stamps  for  po*tmarks  anti  postal  cards 
Postmark*  must  be  cut  square. 

C.  S.  I’ktb  mi  chi, 

13  West  Thirty-soc*md  8laNt,Niw  York  City. 


Two  fine  specimen*  uf  Southern  fern,  or  some 
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evening  - glory  seeds,  for  United  Suite*  postage 
«Uoi|x.  Emu*  Bacrr. 

Ste  Felicity  Struct,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Postage  stamps.  IU»  lit  Wrusteh, 

394  Clinton  A venae,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island. 

Postmarks.  Lori*  Glow, 

Care  of  J.  J.  Carter,  Titusville,  Penn. 

C.  H.  L.— The  old  scrip  which  you  Indose  la  prob- 
ably  a genuine  five-franc  as signal,  as  the  pafwr  mon- 
ey w a*  called  which  was  drat  issued  by  the  French 
government  in  1790,  and  afterward  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary authorities.  It  was  based  on  the  security  of 
the  public  domain,  consisting  of  the  confiscated  es- 
tates of  the  Church  and  wealthy  exiles.  The  value 
of  these  assignats, which  were  issued  to  the  amount  of 
4a.r,:s,u00,ui0  francs,  declined  rapidly  after  the  reign 
of  terror.  In  the  summer  of  1793,  one  franc  III  silver 
was  worth  three  francs  In  paper.  Three  years  latex, 
one  franc  in  gold  was  worth  three  hundred  francs  In 
paper,  although  the  government,  in  order  to  check 
this  depreciation,  hnd  passed  a law  to  regulate  the 
price  of  commodities. 

The  Inscription  on  yonr  assignat  shows  that  it  was 
issued  in  October  or  November,  1793.  the  second  year 
of  the  French  KepboUe.  The  lettering  in  the  cor- 
ners proclaims  death  to  any  one  who  should  dare  to 
counterfeit  the  assignat.  The  litre,  which  name  ap- 
pears on  the  scrip,  was  a French  coin  about  the  value 
»f  a franc,  by  which  it  was  superseded  in  1795. 
Eighty  franca  were  equal  in  value  to  eighty-one 
livres. 

If  you  examine  yonr  assignat  carefully  you  will 
see  in  the  left  the  dim  and  faded  stamp  of  the  figure 
of  Liberty,  and  if  you  have  a strong  magnifying- 
glass,  you  can  amuse  yourself  by  trying  to  make  out 
the  lettering  around  it.  Thin  little  scrap  of  coareo 
paper,  not  quite  a hundred  yean  old,  may  incite  you 
to  rwl  the  story  of  the  terrible  time  of  which  it  Is 
a relic.  If  you  are  not  old  enough  to  enjoy  Carlyle's 
Malory  of  the  French  Revolution,  you  will  find  the 
stoics  vividly  portrayed  In  Charh*  Dickens's  ToU 
of  Ttro  Cittrs,  and  Victor  Hugo's  novel  entitled 
**  9 3." 

Hrnby  II.  T-— Yonr  proposal  to  found  a Natural 
History  Society,  composed  of  contributors  to  II*a- 
raa's  Yocmo  PaurLK,  is  hardly  practical.  Tins  ex- 
change of  specimens,  etc.,  would  he  dilatory  and  dif- 
ficult, os  our  contributors  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  continent.  Local  societies  of  the  kind  you 
mean  might  be  formed  to  advantage,  and  the  officers 
of  different  associations  could  correspond  with  each 
other,  und  exchange  views  and  information. 

L.  M.  F.  asu  L.  L P.— Your  plan  for  a reading  and 
debating  club  is  excellent,  and  if  well  carried  out 
must  have  good  results.  You  will  find  suggestions 
that  may  he  awful  in  some  remarks  appended  to  a 
letter  from  Violet  S.  in  Haki’kb's  T«SM  Pbosle  No. 
53,  and  also  in  a book  called  stork*  of  the  Rest,  uo-  < 
tlccd  lit  No.  61.  We  would  advise  you  not  to  wnst« 
your  time  over  fourth-rate  literature  (to  which  the 
books  you  mention  belong),  but  to  select  the  best  | 
author*,  wh<sM»  works  will  not  only  entertain  hut  In-  . 
struct  you.  Au  excellent  guide  for  you  would  Ik) 
William  Swlnum’a  Masterpieces  of  English  litera- 
ture, recently  published  by  Harper  A Brothers. 

Vkhjtt  R.— Yonr  account  of  tho  proceeding*  of 
your  society  is  not  full  enough.  Can  you  not  favor 
us  with  a sprightly  description  of  what  is  done  and 
said  at  your  meetings,  instead  of  giving  the  “order 
of  exercises"  merely  7 

Joint  N.  II.— Either  hickory  or  sasaulnw  wood  is 
good  material  fur  bows. 

Hulk*  O.— How  to  make  the “ Wiggles”  was  fully 
explained  at  the  end  of  the  Poat-offlcv  Box  hi  No. 
61  of  YoVJM  Pxorua. 

ILT.  F.— Amber  Is  not,  as  yon  suppose,  made  from 
M I ho  np  of  a tree  In  South  Africa,"  but  Is  a fomil 
resin  from  several  species  of  coniferous  or  cone-bcar- 
iug  trees  of  a very  remote  geological  peril*).  More 
than  tsMMj  spedee  of  insects  have hroi  found  preserved  i 
In  umber,  and  leave*  at  160  specie*  of  plants  Film  I 
pieces  of  amber  are  very  highly  prized,  und  ure  some- 
time# worth  more  than  Ibrir  weiglit  In  gold.  The 
largest  mass  known  I#  in  Berlin,  Prussia  It  weigh*  I 
eighteen  pounds,  and  Is  valued  at  tsu.ooo.  Amber  . 
is  extensively  used  for  ornaments,  the  muuib-pieee* 
of  pipe*,  etc.  You  may  tie  able  to  procure  a piece 
of  some  unotufoemrer  of  meerschaum  pipe*. 

Tlie  ancient*  priwvl  umber  very  highly,  and  it  was 
an  important  article  of  commerce  lu  early  times,  : 


From  the  fact  that  It  la  found  In  large  quantities  in 
the  remains  of  the  lake-villages  of  Switzerland,  we 
know  that  it  must  have  been  an  article  of  cxchango 
in  prehistoric  times. 

Flov.—  If  you  have  any  pressed  flower*,  leaves,  or 
other  pretty  object*  which  can  be  sent  easily  by  mall, 
wc  have  no  doubt  some  of  our  reader*  would  lie  glad 
to  send  you  postage  stamp*  in  exchange  for  them. 
You  can  put  your  odor  in  the  Foat-olfice  Box. 

Jemk  H.,  Jtra.— The  English  noun  envelop,  as  well 
a*  the  verb,  1*  accented  on  the  second  syllable.  The 
French  form  of  tho  word,  envelope,  ha*  an  even  ac- 
cent nu  the  three  syllables.  Our  word  Is  derived 
from  the  French. 

Ja*M  C.  P.—  Please  give  the  name  of  the  county  in 
which  the  town  of  Warren,  where  you  livr,  is  situ- 
ated. There  are  several  town*  of  that  name  in  Ohio, 
and  correspondents  will  not  know  where  to  address 
you  aides*  the  county  Is  given  also. 

Fo*i>  D.  Ltom.— The  controversy  about  the  origin 
of  the  phrase,  “Consistency,  thou  art  u jewel,' * ha* 
not  been  satisfactorily  ret  tied.  The  saying  has  l>een 
floating  about  for  a great  many  year#,  but  uu  one 
hit*  been  able  to  And  out  who  started  It  on  Its  travel*. 

Osaoil— Tho  ft  lu  Oimtitx  Is  sounded  like  the 
French  u,  vrry  difficult  to  catch  without  the  aid  of 
a teacher.  You  can  come  very  near  it  by  pronoun- 
cing the  vowel  o and  changing  to  « without  altering 
the  position  of  the  lips. 

C.  O.  G.— Tlio  time  required  for  the  transmission 
of  a signal  through  the  Atlantic  cable  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  batteries.  A dispatch  ha* 
been  sent  from  New  York  to  London  and  the  an- 
swer received  within  an  hour. 

Jambs  MoK.— No  charge  is  made  lu  the  matter 
about  which  you  ask. 

Sallib  K.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.— The  name  of  the  ■ 
•treat  In  which  you  live  is  so  obscurely  written  that  | 
we  can  not  make  it  out.  Write  it  very  plainly,  and  ; 
we  will  print  your  request. 

Daisy  R.  —Send  enough  to  make  a pretty  wreath,  i 

J oasis  S.  5L— A very  good  recipe  for  butter- 
scotch waa  given  in  a letter  from  Kiltie  G.  in  the 
Post-office  Box  of  Youso  Peon.*  No.  87. 

Hxwxv  C.  D. — Glass  for  windows  was  made  dur- 
ing Hie  Middle  Age#  iu  all  European  countries,  lu 
Knglaud  glass- pain  ting  for  window*  was  practiced 
lu  1338.  Some  splendid  windows  of  York  Cathedral 
were  pointed  at  that  period  by  John  *7110x11100,  of 
Coventry,  ln  the  fifteenth  evutury  English  window- 
glam  was  more  expensive  than  any  other  kind  of 
gtuse.  The  Egyptians  mode  glam  at  a very  early  pe- 
riod of  their  national  existence.  Paintings  repre- 
senting glaswddower*  making  a very  large  vaae  show 
that  nearly  4000  years  ago  the  Egyptian*  were  far 
advanced  In  this  art. 

Favors  are  acknowledged  from  Garrett  Waggon- 
er, Bertha  Herron,  C.  C.  Bindley,  Jim..  Stella  Pratt, 
George  W.  Tayraun,  Flam  C.  lb.  Hubei  While,  Alien 
Brown,  J.  W.  Meiwtw,  Orrle  II.  Clark,  Shelton  H, 
ItihW,  II.  11.  J.,  S.  II.  H.,  W.  11.  Schcraar,  Carrie  and 
Belle  N.,  Albert  Woolley,  It.  I».  Ellis,  C.  G.  Myers,  a 
Tompkins,  E,  Kay  Stevens,  H.  Mcllvalu.  Frank  A. 
Harmony,  Annie  S.  and  Bennie  C.  Duffle,  K.  11.  Kel- 
logg, Everett  Jones,  levels  B.  Fraxier,  Lyman  Perley, 
Sidney  J.  Carson,  Katie  Dale,  Louis  Manx?,  Tamar 
Love,  Tbumus  Buford,  Frudy  Lescr. 


Correct  answers  to  punt  I os  are  received  from  C. 
U.  McB.,  Hugh  Pllcatm.  Thomas  Cook,  George  Dud- 
ley Kyte,  “ Lone  Star,”  llarry  and  Ieotxd  Jacob. 

PUZZLES  FKOM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS, 
No,  1. 

WWW  wirAHR*—  {To  Ote let). 

1.  First,  n piece  of  ordnance  formerly  uwtl  for  blow- 

ing up  barricade*  and  otiirr  defensive  works.  Sec- 
ond, u letnule  name.  Third,  to  feel  a sharp,  pricking 
eeiisatlnii.  Fourth,  a stute  in  Africa.  Fifth,  part  of 
a print  iug- press.  Sixth,  having  a melancholy  ap- 
pearance. ZlLOTtti 

2.  First,  to  disturb.  Second,  to  weaken.  Third, 

aTurkishrnin.  Fourth,  n<«ent  without  leave.  Fifth, 
to  show  dearly.  Sixth,  leased.  Boi.r*. 

No.  *. 

Uiioxa 

A letter.  A small  vessel.  A hut.  A celebration. 
A guide-  A snare,  A letter.  W&sxie. 


No,  3. 

JKHTBLK  AOttOSTlCL 

An  cnalgti.  A boy’s  came.  A wonder.  Finish- 
ed. Answer. — Two  tiling*  to  gsln  which  men  oiitn 
make  great  sacrifices  and  devote  all  their  energies. 

Los  a Stab. 

No.  4. 

I X I o M A. 

First  in  sieve,  not  in  poll. 

Second  in  rum,  not  in  ole. 

Third  in  calf,  not  In  ox. 

Fourth  in  cat,  not  lu  fox. 

Fifth  iu  rude,  nol  in  kind. 

Sixth  In  brain,  not  in  mind. 

Seventh  in  wheat,  not  In  hay. 

The  whole  a savage  bird  of  prey. 

bscAft. 

No.  Ik 
Amanta 

Place  seven  division*  of  the  United  State*  in  such 
order  that  their  initial*  read  downward  spell  the 
name  of  another.  Bolco. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 

A BOOK  of  good  *nng*  for  children  I*  a household 
treasure.  There  I*  no  prettier  sight  than  to  see 
brother#  and  *l«tent  gathered  around  Hie  piano  dur- 
ing a long  winter  evening,  muioma  or  the  eldest  sis- 
ter playing  the  accompaniment  and  leading  in  the 
singing,  while  sweet  childish  voices  fill  the  room 
with  melody.  A Rook  of  Rhymes  and  Tune-'  con- 
tain* more  than  a hundred  pretty  songs  Nuitahlo  for 
those  household  concert*.  Some  of  the  melodic*  arc 
new,  other*  familiar,  hut  all  are  re-arranged  and  writ- 
tea  ln  luw  keys  to  *uit  children  * voices.  Simple  ac- 
companiment* are  given,  such  as  can  be  easily  un- 
derstood by  a young  pianist,  and  many  song*  have 
both  English  and  German  or  French  word*.  The 
melodies  are  exceedingly  attractive,  and  are  such  ** 
will  cultivate  good  musical  taste  in  youthful  musi- 
cians. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Classic  lands*  is  a handsomely 
bound  and  well  illustrated  volume,  from  which  young 
reader*  can  learn  a great  many  thing*  about  Hie  his- 
tory, legends,  and  present  apjiearance  of  Sjkoin,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  some  other  European  countries.  This 
book  1*  written  lu  a chatty,  familiar  style,  and  Hie 
information  given  by  the  teacher  to  tho  clam  of  buy* 
who  are  travelling  under  his  care  is  of  the  kind  to 
especially  Interest  boys  and  glrla. 

Tua  fun  and  frolic  of  Fite  JMtU  Mice  in  a Mou*e- 
Trap,*  a*  told  by  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  will  be  a 
source  of  delight  la  many  other  little  "juice."  Nib- 
ble, Brlghteyi-*,  Flufl,  Pnfl,  sud  Downy,  the  baby, are 
real,  living  children.  They  chase  butterflies  and 
bees  up  sud  down  iu  the  “ mouse-trap’’  garden,  play 
with  dull*  and  dog*  and  kittens,  and  have  a splen- 
did time.  Uncle  Jock  1*  the  best  of  uncles,  and  the 
Man  iu  the  Moon  a constant  friend.  The  story  of 
Uie  Mice  1*  beautifully  Illustrated  with  drawing*  by 
Kate  Greenaway,  Addle  Led  yard,  and  other*. 

1 A Rook  of  Rhymes  and  Times.  Complied  and 
arranged  by  Mamu  abet  Pjcauji aim  Osouon.  Transla- 
tion* by  I-otnsA  Y.  Cbaioix.  bvo,  pp.  13k.  Boston : 
Oliver  Dltsuu  A Co. 

1 Zigzag  Journey  in  Classic  Land*;  nr.  Tommy 
Toby's  Trip  to  it, run!  Parnassus.  By  Hkxzkiaii  But- 
TKswomti.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.818.  Boston : Eatc* 
A Lauriat. 

* Fite  little  Mice  in  a Mouse-Trap,  by  the  Man  in  the 
Moon,  By  Lauua  E.  K luma  mm.  Illustrated.  Svu, 
pp.  *28.  Boston : Kale*  A Lauriat. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 

Souls  Conns,  4 cent* ; Onx  Sousoaimcor,  one 
year,  ft  90 ; Fiv*  HpiiscaimoHa,  one  year,  97  00— 
payable  in  advance,  postage  free. 

The  Volumes  of  Hasi’i*’*  Ywh»  Pwini  com- 
mence with  tho  first  Number  in  November  ot  each 
year. 

Hubsrriptlon*  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  lime  i*  specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  dewires  to  commence  with  the 
Number  issued  after  the  receipt  of  the  order. 

Remittance*  should  he  made  by  Posr-Omcx 
M»Hi  Y-t)ai>Kx  or  Dba*t,  to  avoid  risk  of  lose. 

Volume  1.,  containing  the  first  53  Number*,  hand- 
somely bound  In  illuminated  cloth,  98  DO,  pontage 
prepaid : Cover,  title-page,  and  index  for  Volume  L, 
36  cents;  portage,  13  ecu  is  additional. 
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THE  KATE  OF  MR.  BROWN 

Mr.  Brown,  from  Boston, 

Never  wns  quite  ple.aoed ; 

Ho  visited  a conutry  friend, 

Aud  fretted,  frowned,  and  teased. 

1 

“The  birds  atug  so  loudly,” 

Such  was  his  onmpiaint; 

“The  fouls  are  eo  noisy — 

Teacli  them  sumo  restraint. 

“A  hen  should  lay  eggs 
Aud  cackling  forego, 

And  cocks  in  this  morning 
More  musically  crow. 

“But  the  world  is  all  wrong, 

I'll  go  (sack  to  town j 

Jttd  A tre  the  earth  opened, 

Jnd  swalloHXti  Mr.  Broten. 


HATTY  IN  A FRIGITT.  ^ 
As  Hatty  tripped  along  the  stair 
Lightly  ran  a rat  behind  her; 
Hfitty  screamed,  1 do  declare, 

Till  we  had  to  seize  and  bind  her. 


HASTY  WIN.  a* 

A terrible  Turk,  with  a gay  turbaned  head, 

His  brow  puckered  np  in  a crease, 

Benda  over  Bj  kettle  of  simmering  red. — 

° Fly,  Johnny,  and  call  thu  )H>licv. 

“Some  mischief  lie’s  cooking;  just  look  at  him 
grin: 

A prison  is  what  ho  deserves.5' 

“You  g»nwM>  of  a boy,  ridiculous  Wiu, 

He  is  mukin‘1  raw  pnsert\v." 


DOLLY'S  KNDLNO-  P 

The  night  she  should  have  Ivren  a bride, 
That  night  mv  precious  dolly — tlitd. 

In  a toIhs  of  spangled  gold 
Hido  her  from  the  vunshine  bold, 

Thu  licet  beauty  of  a rose  / 

Marking  the  apot  of  her  repose.  / 


l^lWlf  ' Jr 

«V‘_- 
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WHO  GOT  THE  MITTEN  ? 

BY  ROSE  TERRY  COOKE. 

« TVEKR  ANT  ROXY, — I vc  lied  consider’lde  nmnv  rail*  for 
.1  } mittins  along  back  this  Winter:  mostly  they’re  wove 
goixls,  thofc  dout  last  no  time.  Its  come  into  mv  head  that 
mailin'  you'd  jest  am  lives  make  a leotle  suthin  to  buy  smilf  an' 
liandkerebers  with, mid  times, and  reklectin  you  need  to  be  a mas- 
ter hand  to  knit  this  is  for  to  say  that  cf  you’d  fall  to  and  knit  a 
lot  of  them  two-threaded  mi  turns  we  boys  set  by  so,  why  I could 
sell  ’em  for  ye — on  commissi  on.  Ef  you’re  agrecble  why  drop 
me  a lino  to  117  Bluuk  St  St  Josephs,  you  see  its  mostly  drovers 
and  seek  wants  'em. 

u Yours  to  command,  John  Jackson.” 

“ The  lands  sakea!”  ejaculated  Miss  Roxy  Blair,  as  she 
laid  down  her  spectacles  after  reading  this  letter.  “ John 
warn  allere  the  beateree  for  gumption.  I allers  said  he'd 
make  a spoon  or  spile  a horn,  an’  I do  b’lieve  its  the 
spoon.  Well  said!  I’ve  got  full  twenty  run  o’  blue  | 
yarn  I spun  last  year,  an’  some  ml : guess  there  won't  be 
no  white  wanted  in  them  parts.  I’ll  set  to  an’  get  a lot  , 
more  red  over  to  Miss  Billins’s.  Wonder  ef  she’d  git  ; 
wind  on’t,  and  go  to  makin’  mittins  herself  ? — she  beats  all 
to  question  folks  up.  I’ll  tell  her  I’m  a-goiu*  to  teach 
Nance  to  knit:  and  so  I lie:  'ta’n’t  no  lie.  I will  teach 
her  to  knit  an’  help  on  the  mittins.  It  *11  be  suthin  for  1 
her  to  do  nights,  ’stead  of  read  in’  all  the  newspaper  scru|w 
she  can  pick  up.” 

Nancy  Peck  was  Miss  Roxy’s  bound  girl;  the  old  lady 
lived  alone  in  a small  brown  house  on  a hill-side  far 
aliove  Bassett;  a grass-grown  track  ran  by  the  house, 
through  the  woods  that  clothed  the  hill-top,  over  and  away 
into  tlie  heart  of  the  Green  Mountains. 

Little  Nancy  had  been  bound  out  to  Miss  Roxana  only 
about  a year  when  John  Jackson's  letter  reached  Bassett. 
Miss  Roxy  was  getting  old ; rheumatism  had  laid  hold  of 
her,  and  she  could  not  hobble  up  and  down  hill  to  the 
village  any'  longer:  so  she  resolved  to  take  a young  girl 
into  her  house  to  wait  on  her. 

“’Twon’t  cost,  a great  deal,”  she  said  to  herself. 
‘‘There’s  the  gardin  a’n’t  half  planted;  she  can  drop  po- 
taters  as  well  as  a man,  and  hill  ’em  up  too;  and  1 can 
set  more  beans  outside  the  fence;  when  Isr’el  comes  up 
to  spade  the  gardiu,  lie  cqji  fix  up  a place  for  more  beans, 
and  Ingin  meal’s  cheap.  Fact  is,  anyway,  I durstn’t  be 
up  here  alone  no  longer,  and  hirin’  some  feller  or  ’nother 
to  do  arrands  would  cost  more’ll  it  come  to.  There’s  nia's 
old  govvnds  can  be  cut  over  for  her,  sech  as  is  too  ragged 
for  me.” 

Having  made  up  her  mind,  the  old  lady  persuaded  a 
neighlx>r  who  sometimes  drove  by  her  house  to  mill  to 
take  her  in,  and  leave  her  at  tho  poor-house,  which  was 
on  his  way,  until  he  came  back  with  his  grist.  When  be 
returned  he  found  two  passengers,  for  Miss  Roxy  had  fixed 
on  Nancy  for  an  experiment. 

“’Twas  Hobson’s  choice,” she  explained  to  Mr.  Tucker, 
as  they  drove  along;  “there  wa’n’t  no  other  gal  there. 
Bile’s  reul  small,  but  Miss  Simons  says  she’s  spry’  an’ 
handy,  and  she  ha’n’t  got  nobody  belongin'  to  her,  si>Vt 
1 sha’n’t  be  pestered  with  folks  a-comin’  round.” 

In  six  months  little  Nancy  had  become  so  useful  that 
she  was  formally'  bound  out  to  the  old  lady,  and  now  she 
went  to  school  in  summer  half  a day,  and  hail  learned  to 
read  and  write  tolerably.  She  was  very  lonesome  in  that 
solitary'  house.  There  were  children  at  the  poor-house 
whom  she  played  with,  tended,  and  loved,  but  Miss  Roxy 
hail  not  even  a cat ; and  when  Nancy',  in  the  longing  of 
her  loving  little  heart,  took  a crook- necked  squash  out  of 
the  shed,  tied  a calico  rug  about  its  neck,  and  madeadolly 
of  it  to  be  company  for  her  in  the  little  garret  where  she 
slept,  Miss  Roxy’  hunted  it  up— for  she  kept  count  of  ev- 
erything she  had — boxed  Nancy’s  ears  soundly,  and  cut 
up  poor  little  yellow  Mary  Ann,  and  boiled  her  in  a pot 
for  pies. 


Until  the  mitten  business  began,  Miss  Roxy  found  it. 
bard  to  find  enough  work  for  the  child's  active  fingers  to 
do;  but  after  that  she  had  no  trouble  in  keeping  the  little 
girl  busy,  as  poor  Nancy  found  out  to  her  sorrow.  The 
I evenings  of  spring,  when  she  used  to  love  to  sit  on  the 
door-step  with  her  aprou  over  her  head,  and  listen  to  the 
frogs  peeping  in  a swamp  far  below,  were  now  spent  in 
winding  hanks  of  yarn,  or  struggling,  with  stiff  little  fin- 
gers, to  si  ip  the  loops  off  one  needle  and  on  to  another,  her 
eyes  tired  with  the  dull  light  of  a tallow  candle,  and  her 
head  aching  with  the  effort  to  learn  and  the  slaps  her 
dullness  earned  from  Miss  Roxy's  hard  hands.  It  was 
worse  as  summer  came  on,  and  she  had  to  knit,  knit,  all  the 
time,  with  not  a minute  to  get  new  posies  for  her  garden. 
Only  by  early’  dawn  did  she  get  her  chance  to  watch  the 
blue  liverwort  open  its  sunny  cup;  the  white  eggs  of  blood- 
root  buds  come  suddenly’  out  of  the  black  ground ; the  liny- 
rows  of  small  flowers  that  children  call  “Dutchman's 
breeches”  hang  and  flutter  on  their  red  stems;  the  azure 
sand-violet,  dancing  columbine,  purple  crane’s-bill,  lilac 
orchis,  and  queer  moccasin  flower  make  that  hidden  cor- 
ner gay*  and  sweet. 

Even  when  school  began,  she  had  to  work  still.  Miss 
Roxy  was  determined  to  send  a big  box  of  double-knit 
mittens  to  John  Jackson  Indore  winter  set  in;  and  as  fast 
as  they  were  finished  they  were  dampened,  pressed,  and 
laid  away  in  the  old  hair  trunk  in  the  garret  where  Nan- 
cy slept. 

Poor  little  girl!  she  hated  the  sight  of  mittens,  and 
this  summer  a wild  wish  came  into  her  head,  that  grew 
and  grew,  as  she  eat  alone  at  her  knitting,  until  it  quite  fill- 
ed head  and  heart  too. 

A child  from  the  city,  spending  the  summer  near  Bas 
sett,  came  now  and  then  to  school  as  a sort  of  pastime, 
and  brought  with  her  a doll  that  really-  went  to  sleep 
when  you  laid  it  down : shut  its  bright  blue  eyes,  and 
never  opened  them  until  it  was  taken  up ! 

It  seemed  to  lonely  little  Nancy  that  such  a doll  would 
! Ik?  all  anybody  could  want  in  the  world.  If  only  Nancy 
had  such  a dear  lovely-  creature  to  sleep  in  her  bed  at 
night,  and  sit  up  in  the  door  beside  her  while  she  knit, 
she  knew  she  would  lie  perfectly  happy;  but  that  could 
never  be.  However,  after  mueli  dreaming,  wishing,  and 
planning,  one  day  a bright  and  desperate  idea  came  across 
her.  That  night  she  asked  a great  many’  questions  of  Miss 
; Roxy-,  who  at  last  gave  her  a sharp  answer,  and  told  her 
to  hold  her  tongue;  but  the  child  had  found  out  all  she 
wanted  to  know  and  did  not  mind  the  crossness. 

Next  morning  she  got  up  very  early,  and  stealing  across 
the  garret,  took  an  old  book  from  a dusty  pile  on  a shelf, 
then  with  a pair  of  scissors  she  had  brought  up  overnight 
she  cut  out  a blank  leaf,  and  pinned  it,  carefully  folded, 
into  the  pocket  of  her  dress. 

She  did  not  go  out-of-d<K>rs  at  the  school  recess,  but 
took  the  pen  with  which  she  had  been  writing  her  copy, 
and  smoothing  the  paper  out,  wrote  this  queer  little  letter : 

44  Dkku  ORNTILMAN, — I am  a poor  little  gurl  who  nit*  uiittius 
for  Miss  Roxy.  1 am  bouiul  out  und  1 haven t got  no  folks  of 
my  own,  not  mo  much  us  u verry  niiiuI  baby.  1 wish  I had  u do], 
I aiu  real  lonesuui.  wil  you  send  nice  a dol.  My  naini  is  Nuusy 
Peck,  and  I live  to  Mis  Roxy  Blair’s  house  in  Basel  Ycriuonte. 
1 nit  this  mittiu.  when  I am  big  1 wil  pay  for  the  dol. 

“ Maxby  Peck.” 

The  letter  once  written,  and  waved  up  and  down  under 
the  desk  to  dry,  the  paper  was  pinned  into  her  pocket 
again,  and  when  the  next  pair  of  mittens  she  knit  were 
done,  pressed,  caught  together  with  a bit  of  yarn,  and  sent 
up.  by  her,  to  the  trunk,  the  during  and  odd  little  note  was 
slipped  safely  inside  one  of  them,  and  lay  there  several 
months  undiscovered. 

One  bitter  cold  day,  at  the  end  of  the  next  November,  a 
! young  man  came  hastily  into  John  Jackson's  shop  in  St. 
Joseph. 
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“Hullo!”  he  said.  “I  want  a pair  of  those  knit  mit- 
tens of  yours.  I'm  ordered  off  to  the  Denver  station,  and 
they  do  say  it  "a  colder  ’n  blazes  there.  Handling  express 
packages  ain’t  real  warm  work  anyhow!” 

And  so,  while  little  Nancy,  washing  potatoes  for  din-  , 
ner,  wondered  who  had  got  her  mitten  with  the  letter  in 
it,  Joe  Harris,  Adams  Express  Agent  for  Denver,  was 
cramming  the  pair  into  his  pocket.  The  next  week  a j 
snow-squall  with  a gale  and  a half  of  wind  swooped  down 
on  Denver  with  all  fury,  and  the  new  agent's  teeth  chat- 
tered and  his  hands  smarted  as  he  stood  waiting  for  the 
train  that  had  just  whistled ; he  pulled  the  heavy  mittens 
out  of  his  overcoat  pocket,  twitched  them  apart,  and  stick- 
ing his  left  hand  into  one  of  them,  found  the  note.  He 
had  no  time  to  look  at  it  then,  for  there  was  work  on 
hand : but  that  evening,  in  the  bare  little  room  at  the  ho- 
tel, he  took  the  letter  out  of  his  pocket,  and,  big  strong 
man  that  he  was.  two  great  tears  hopped  out  of  his  eyes 
on  to  the  eager,  anxious  little  letter. 

“By  jinks!  she  shall  have  her  dolly!”  he  exclaimed, 
fetching  his  list  down  on  the  rickety  table,  where  his  lamp 
stood,  with  a thump  that  almost  stmt  lamp  and  all  to  the 
lloor.  But  how  to  get  it  f Denver  was  no  place  then, 
whatever  it  is  now,  to  buy  dolls,  and  Joe  was  much  dis- 
turbed at  it;  but  it  happened  that  the  very  next  week  he 
was  recalled  to  St.  Louis  on  some  business  which  must  be 
seen  to  in  person ; so.  just  as  soon  as  his  errand  was  done, 
he  went  about  to  all  the  toy -shops  until  he  was  satisfied  at 
lust  with  a doll.  And  well  he  might  be!  the  dolly  was 
of  bisque,  with  movable  eyes  and  real  golden  hair,  joints 
in  her  arms  and  legs,  and  a face  almost  as  lovely  as  a real 
baby;  for  a baby  doll  it  was,  in  long  clothes,  with  little 
corals  to  tie  up  its  sleeves,  and  tiny  socks  on  its  feet.  Joe 
had  it  boxed  up  carefully,  directed  to  Miss  Nancy  Peck, 
at  Bassett,  Vermont,  and  then  stepped  into  the  express 
office,  told  the  story,  and  read  the  letter.  The  Superin- 
tendent liad  little  girls  of  his  own. 

“ It  shall  go  free  all  the  way  then*.”  he  said,  and  wrote 
on  the  outside;  44  Pass  along  the  dolly,  boys!  get  it  there 
by  Christmas,  sure.  Free.  X.  Y.  Z.” 

So  the  doll-baby  began  its  journey;  and  the  story  Joe 
Harris  told  at  St.  Louis  was  told  and  retold  from  one 
messenger  to  another,  and  many  a smile  did  it  muse  on 
the  tired  faces;  and  here  one  man  tied  on  a gold  dollar 
wrapped  in  paper  and  tucked  in  under  the  box  lid,  and 
there  another  added  a box  of  candy,  and  another  a bundle 
of  gay  calico  for  a child's  dress,  and  one  a picture-book, 
each  labelled  “ Merry  Christmas  for  Nancy,”  till  the  agent 
at  the  lost  large  town  had  to  put  all  the  things  into  a big 
box,  and  pack  the  corners  with  oranges. 

Can  any  words  tell  what  Nancy  thought  when  that 
box  climbed  up  to  her  from  Bassett  on  Mr.  Tucker's  wag- 
on— the  very  same  wagon  that  brought  her  from  the 
poor-house  { Luckily  for  her,  Miss  Roxy  could  not  leave 
her  bed,  where  she  bad  lain  a month  now  with  acute 
rheumatism ; for  when  she  heard  Nancy’s  story  she  was 
angry  enough  to  box  her  ears  well,  and  did  scold  furi- 
ously, and  call  the  poor  child  many  a had  name  for  her 
“brazen  impudence,”  as  she  called  it.  But  what  did 
Nancy  care  when  at  lust,  with  an  old  hatchet,  she  had 
pried  off  the  box  lid,  and  discovered  its  hidden  treasures! 
Miss  Roxy  was  glad  enough  of  a sweet  ripe  orange,  and 
stopped  scolding  to  eat  it  at  once ; but  Nancy  could  not 
look  at  another  thing  when  the  doll  box  was  opened  at 
last,  and  the  lovely  sleeping  baby  discovered.  The  child 
could  not  speak.  She  threw  her  apron  over  her  head, 
and  ran  into  the  garret.  Miss  Roxy  smiled  grimly  under 
her  orange. 

“Little  fool!”  said  she;  “what  upon  airth  does  she 
want  to  cry  for  ?” 

But  all  the  expressmen  smiled  when  each  one  read  a 
quaint  little  letter  dropped  soon  after  into  the  Bassett 
Post-office,  and  directed  “To  all  the  adams  express  Gen- 


tlemen betwene  Basset  and  st  louis  Miss.”  It  was  duly 
forwarded  along  the  line,  and  ran  thus: 

“ IH:kk  UKNTUMRN. I know  by  the  Lijbeli  how  good  every - 

hoildy  was,  and  the  doly  is  gnodrst  of  All,  but  everything  is 
good.  1 Thank  you  teu  thousand  times.  I am  so  glad,  the 
Thiugs  was  splendidd ! Naxsy  1’KCK.1’ 

THE  YOUNG  TIN  TYPERS. 
part  xl 

4*'VTOW,”  said  Jim,  “ today  is  Thursday,  and  if  you  can 

1.1  mix  the  sensitive  bath,  I will  go  down  town  and 
buy  the  other  thiugs  that  we  need.  Then  to-morrow  we 
can  prepare  everything,  and  Saturday — oh,  just  think ! — 
we  can  take  a picture.” 

After  Jim  started  off.  Fred  went  to  the  dark  chamber, 
which  was  a large  closet  in  their  work-room,  and  at  once 
set  about  preparing  the  mystic  solution  to  sensitize  the 
plate. 

He  first  took  some  rain-water,  and  let  it  drip  through  a 
filter  paper  placed  in  a glass  funnel,  to  remove  all  the  im- 
purities that  might  be  suspended  in  it.  Then  he  added 
the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver;  then  a few  grains  of  iodide 
of  potassium  were  added,  when,  to  his  surprise,  a yellow 
powder  began  to  form.  However,  he  put  the  mixture 
aside  to  saturate,  as  the  Professor  had  directed  him,  hav- 
ing first  stirred  it  with  a small  glass  rod,  und  went  to 
study  his  lessons  for  the  next  day. 

He  had  not  been  studying  long  before  Jim  entered,  and 
with  a very  grand  air  placed  several  small  parcels  on  the 
table.  He  was  about  to  explain  their  contents,  when  he 
suddenly  broke  out  in  a wild  fit  of  laughter.  “ Why, 
Fred,  what  have  you  done  to  yourself  ?”  said  he. 

Fred  looked  up  from  his  book,  and  found,  to  his  great 
disgust,  a number  of  heavy  black  spots  on  his  hands  and 
coat.  44  Well,  I don't  see  what  that  is,”  he  said. 

“ I do,”  said  Jim:  “you  have  been  and  spattered  your- 
self with  silver,  and  the  sunlight  has  turned  it  black. 
You  are  in  a nice  fix,  for  nothiug  will  take  it  off.” 

“The  coat  was  only  a work  jacket”  said  Fred,  “and  I 
don't  care  a bit  about  my  liauds.  But  let  us  see  what  you 
have  bought.” 

“In  the  first  place,”  said  Jim,  opening  his  packages, 
“ here  are  some  tin  plates — great  big  fallows,  too,  and  all 
for  fifty  cents.  And  here  is  some  collodion.  These  green 
crystals  are  sulpli&te  of  iron,  and  the  man  says  we  must 
keep  them  in  a very  tight  bottle,  because  if  the  air  gets  at 
them  they  will  spoil.  He  told  me  they  were  made  of  old 
nails  and  sulphuric  acid.  Do  you  believe  it  ? These  green 
crystals  we  must  dissolve  in  water  before  using.  This 
stuff  in  the  bottle  is  acetic  acid.  Doesn't  it  smell  queer  ( 
And  here  is  some  hyposulphite  of  soda ; and  that's  all. 
Now  let's  get  to  work.” 

The  two  hours  were  now  over,  and  Fred  returned  to 
his  silver  bath,  and  let  it  run  through  a filter,  when,  by 
rule,  the  bath  was  ready.  It  was  placed  in  a flask,  and 
tightly  corked. 

“ Now,  Jim,"  said  Fred.  “I  guess  we  would  lietter  leave 
everything  until  Saturday,  because  to-morrow  we  have 
an  examination  in  algebra,  and  ought  to  cram  for  that 
to-night;  and  to-morrow  afternoon  is  the  ball  match,  and 
in  the  evening  we  shall  be  tired.” 

At  last  Saturday  morning  came,  bright  anti  sunny,  and 
the  two  boys  began  in  earnest  the  task  of  hiking  a picture. 

Fred  had  procured  a tall  narrow  glass  vessel  to  hold 
the  silver  bath,  and  a glass  dipper  with  which  to  suspend 
the  plate,  and  having  mixed  the  developing  and  fixing 
solutions,  the  boys  were  at  last  ready. 

“Now  you  pour  on  the  collodion,”  said  Jim,  “and  put 
the  plate  in  the  bath,  while  1 get  the  camera  in  position 
and  adjust  the  focus.” 

“ What  are  you  going  to  take  ?”  asked  Fred. 
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“I  guess  I'll  try  old  Spriggins’s  hack  yard,”  answered 
tlie  other.  “He's  got  a big  grape-vine  arbor  there  that 
will  take  immense.” 

Fred,  left  to  himself,  poured  the  collodion  over  the 
plate,  and  gently  tilted  it  from  side  to  side.  The  liquid 
did  not  How  evenly,  but  lay  in  rings  and  streaks  all  over 
the  surface. 

“Why  didn't  we  try  the  Professor's  gum-arabic,  and 
save  collodion!”  he  exclaimed.  But  not  discouraged  by 
failure,  he  tried  again,  and  by  sheer  luck  succeeded  in 
making  a smooth  surface.  In  about  five  seconds  he  put 
the  plate  in  the  bath,  and  awaited  the  result.  When  he 
removed  it,  instead  of  being  finely  coated  with  silver,  the 
plate  appeared  cracked,  greasy,  and  spotted. 

“Oh,  misery!”  he  cried,  “ the  bath  is  all  full  of  yellow 
stuff.  What  shall  I do  ?" 

Hearing  this,  Jim  returned  to  the  laboratory,  and  with 
his  usual  calmness  simply  said,  “ Filter.” 

Fred  did  so,  and  in  a few  moments  a clear  bath  was 
again  obtained. 

“How  did  that  happen,  I wonder  ('  said  Fred. 

“ I don't  believe  you  allowed  the  collodion  time  enough 
to  set,”  was  the  answer.  “ Let  me  try  this  time.” 

After  a good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  collodion,  Jim 
finally  prepared  a smooth  plate,  which  he  allowed  to  wait 
thirty  seconds,  and  then  carefully  lowered  it  into  the  sil- 
ver bath.  After  a few  seconds  he  raised  it,  and  fouud  it 
covered  with  streaks. 

“Put  it  back,”  said  Fred;  and  in  it  went.  In  about 
thirty-five  seconds  more,  it  was  of  that  fine  opal  tint  men- 
tioned by  the  Professor.  It  was  then  placed  in  the  slide 
and  carried  to  the  camera.  Jim  pulled  out  his  watch,  and 
with  a forced  smile  to  hide  his  nervousness  said,  “Go,” 
and  Fred  drew  up  the  sliding  door.  When  the  plate 
had  been  exposed  long  enough,  as  he  thought,  Jim  cried, 
“Time,”  the  door  was  closed,  the  slide  taken  from  the 
camera,  and  the  boys  returned  with  it  to  the  dark  chamber. 

The  plate  was  then  taken  from  the  slide,  and  Fred,  seiz- 
ing a bottle,  poured  its  contents  over  the  opaline  surface. 

“ As  if  by  magic — ” Jim  began. 

“Nothing  appears,”  continued  Fred,  as  he  saw  in  as- 
tonishment every  trace  of  silver  disappear  from  the  plate, 
and  the  bare  tin  surface  left  exposed.  “ I can't  see  through 
that,”  be  added,  in  dismay. 

“I  can,”  answered  Jim:  “you  were  in  such  a hurry 
that  you  poured  on  the  fixing  solution  instead  of  the  de- 
velo|»er,  and  of  course  that  has  dissolved  everything.” 


Jim  then  prepared  another  plate  with  great  care,  placed 
it  in  the  camera,  exposed  it  for  such  time  as  he  thought 
fit.  and  returned  with  it  to  the  dark  chamber.  Remov- 
ing it  from  the  slide,  he  carefully  poured  on  the  developer. 
By  degrees  the  cloud  on  the  surface  dissolved,  and  a pic- 
ture slowly  appeared,  very  imperfect,  but  still  a picture. 


<11  .ASS  BATH  AND  DII'I'ER. 

“ Isn’t  that  splendid?”  said  Fred,  enthusiastically;  “ it's 
just  as  natural  as  life.” 

Jim,  cool  and  quiet  ns  usual,  washed  the  plate  well 
with  water,  and  cautiously  poured  on  the  fixing  solution, 
when  the  yellow  coating  of  the  picture  vanished,  and  old 
Spriggins's  grape  arbor  came  out  in  clear,  sharp  lines, 
“Now.  Fred,”  said  he,  “you  calm  down  a little,  and 
varnish  this.” 

“All  right,”  answered  Fred;  and  having  lighted  the 
spirit-lamp,  he  poured  on  the  varnish,  and  held  the  plate 
over  the  flame;  but,  alas!  there  was  a fizz,  a vile  smell,  a 
great  deal  of  smoke,  and  the  pretty  picture  was  a mass  of 
paste. 

“I  won’t  have  anything  more  to  do  with  this  part  of 
the  work,”  said  Fred,  impatiently,  throwing  the  spoiled 
plate  on  the  floor.  “I  can  play  doctor’s  shop,  and  mix 
up  solutions  as  well  as  anybody,  but  this  endless  dipping, 
washing,  and  drying  takes  more  patience  than  I possess. 
I shall  leave  that  to  you,  Jim.” 

“One  more  trial,  ami  a perfect  picture,” answered  Jim, 
quietly. 

The  next  attempt  proceeded  smoothly  up  to  the  var- 
nishing-point,  when  Jim  said  lie  would  do  it  without  the 
aid  of  heat.  The  picture  was  accordingly  varnished  and 
stood  away  to  dry,  when  after  a few  min- 
utes it  was  found  to  he  covered  with  a 
white  film  which  entirely  obscured  it. 
Fred  declared  he  would  never  try  again, 
but  Jim,  more  persevering,  decided  to 
heat  the  plate  a little,  and  see  what  hap- 
pened. He  passed  it  gently  over  the 
spirit-lamp  flame,  when,  to  his  great  re- 
lief, the  cloud  vanished,  and  the  picture 
re-appeared,  increased  in  brightness,  and 
covered  with  a coating  thick  enough  to 
protect  it  from  scratches. 

These  hoys  had  many  other  mishaps 
and  disappointments  before  they  became 
skillful  enough  to  be  sure  of  obtaining  a 
good  picture.  They  learned,  too,  that 
rules  in  books  sound  very  easy,  but  tliat 
much  practice  and  experience  are  required  to  carry  them 
out  successfully.  But  having  by  care  and  perseverance 
once  conquered  all  obstacles,  they  had  no  end  of  fun 
copying  pictures  for  friends  and  school-mates. 

Having  become  very  fair  tin-typers,  they  are  now 
ambitious  to  take  negatives  on  glass,  and  print  from 
them.  If  they  succeed  in  doing  this  well,  some  day 
they  may  tell  you  all  about  it.  if  you  are  interested 
enough  to  listen. 


OLD  SPRIGGINS'S  GRAPH  ARBOR. 
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This  satisfied  the  skeleton  that  this  Mr.  Stubbs  must  j 
be  some  one  attached  to  the  show,  and  he  asked, 

“Has  Job  been  whipping  you  ?’’ 

“ No;  Ben,  the  driver  on  the  cart  where  I ride,  told  him 
not  to  do  that  again ; but  he  hain't  going  to  let  me  have 
any  supper,  ’cause  I was  so  slow  about  my  work,  though 
I wasn't  slow;  I only  talked  to  Mr.  Stubbs  when  there 
wasn't  anybody  round  his  cage." 

“Sam!  Sam!  Sam-u-el !" 

This  name,  which  was  shouted  twice  in  a quick,  loud 
voice,  and  the  third  time  in  a slow  manner,  ending  almost 
in  a screech,  did  not  come  from  either  Toby  or  the  skel- 
eton, but  from  an  enormously  large  woman,  dressed  in  a 
gaudy  red  and  black  dress,  cut  very  short,  and  with  low- 
neck  and  ail  apology  for  sleeves,  who  had  just  come  out 
from  the  tent  whereon  the  pictures  of  the  Living  Skeleton 
hung. 

“Samuel,"  she  screamed  again,  “come  inside  this  min- 
ute, or  you'll  catch  your  death  o'  cold,  an’  I shall  have 
you  wheezin’  around  with  the  phthisic  all  night.  Come 
in,  Sam-u-el.” 

“That's  her."  said  the  skeleton  to  Toby,  as  he  pointed 
his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  fat  woman,  but  paid  no 
attention  to  the  outcry  she  was  making — “that’s  my  wife 
Lilly,  an’  she's  the  fat  woman  of  the  show.  She's  always 
yellin’  after  me  that  way  the  minute  I get  out  for  a little 
fresh  air,  an’  she's  always  sayin’  just  the  same  thing. 
Bless  you,  I never  have  the  phthisic,  but  she  does  awful; 
an’  I s'pose  'cause  she’s  so  large  she  can't  feel  all  over 
her,  an'  thinks  it's  me  that  has  it." 

“Is — is  all  that — is  that  your  wife?"  stammered  Toby, 
in  astonishment,  as  lie  looked  at  the  enormously  fat  wo- 
man who  stood  in  the  tent  door,  and  then  at  the  wonder- 
fully thin  man  who  sat  beside  him. 

“Yes,  that's  her,"  said  the  skeleton.  “She  weighs 
pretty  nigh  four  hundred,  though  of  course  the  show- 
cards says  it’s  over  six  hundred,  an’  she  earns  ulmost  as 
much  money  as  I do.  Of  course  she  can't  get  so  much, 
for  skeletons  is  much  scarcer  than  fat  folks;  but  we  make 
a pretty  good  thing  travel  1 in’  together.” 

“Sam-u-el."  again  came  a cry  front  the  fat  woman, 
“are  you  never  coming  in ?" 

“Not  yet,  my  angel,"  said  the  skeleton,  placidly,  as  he 
crossed  one  thin  leg  over  the  other,  and  looked  calmly  at 
her.  “Conte  here  an’  see  Job’s  new  boy.” 

“Your  imprudence  is  wearin’  me  away  so  that  1 sha'n't 
be  worth  five  dollars  a week  to  any  circus."  she  said,  im- 
patiently; but  at  the  same  time  she  came  toward  the 
candy  stand  quite  as  rapidly  as  her  very  great  size  would 
admit. 

“ This  is  my  wife  Lilly — Mrs.  Treat,"  said  the  skeleton, 
with  a proud  wave  of  the  hand,  as  he  rose  from  his  seat 
and  gazed  admiringly  at  her.  “This  is  my  flower,  my 
queen,  Mr. — Mr. — " 

“Tyler,"  said  Toby,  supplying  the  name  which  the 
skeleton— or  Mr.  Treat,  as  Toby  now  learned  bis  name 
was— “Tyler  is  my  name,  Toby  Tyler.” 

“Why,  what  a little  chap  you  are!"  said  Mrs.  Treat.  , 
paying  no  attention  to  the  awkward  little  bend  of  tin* 
head  which  Toby  had  intended  for  a bow.  “How  small 
he  is,  Samuel !” 

“Yes,"  said  the  skeleton,  reflectively,  as  be  looked  Toby 
over  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  be  were  mentally  trying  to 
calculate  exactly  how  many  inches  high  he  was,  “he  is 
small;  but  he's  got  all  the  world  before  him  to  grow  in, 
an’  if  he  only  eats  enough — There,  that  reminds  me. 
Job  isn’t  going  to  give  him  any  supper,  because  he  didn't 
work  hard  enough," 

“He  won't,  won’t  he  ?"  exclaimed  the  large  lady,  sav- 
agely. “Oh,  he's  a precious  one,  he  is,  an'  some  day  I 
shall  just  give  him  n good  sbakin’  up,  that's  what  I’ll  do. 

I get  all  out  of  patience  with  that  man’s  ugliness." 

"An’ she'll  do  just  wliat  she  says.*’  said  the  skeleton 


i to  Toby,  with  an  admiring  shake  of  the  head.  “That, 
woman  hain't  afraid  of  anybody,  an'  I wouldn't  be  a bit 
surprised  if  she  did  give  Job  a pretty  rough  time." 

Toby  thought,  as  he  looked  at  her,  that  she  was  large 
enough  to  give  'most  any  one  a pretty  rough  time,  hut  he 
did  not  venture  to  say  so.  While  he  was  looking  first  at 
her,  and  then  at  her  very  thin  husband,  the  skeleton  told 
his  wife  the  little  which  he  had  learned  regarding  the 
hoy's  history,  and  when  he  had  concluded  she  waddled 
away  toward  her  tent. 

“Great  woman  that,"  said  the  skeleton,  as  he  saw  her 
disappear  within  the  tent. 

“Yes,"  said  Toby,  “she’s  the  greatest  I ever  saw." 

“ I mean  that  she’s  got  a great  head.  Now  you’ll  see 
about  how  much  she  cares  for  what  Job  says." 

“If  I was  as  big  as  her,"  said  Toby,  with  just  a shade 
of  envy  in  his  voice,  “I  wouldn’t  be  afraid  of  anybody.” 

“It  hain't  so  much  the  size,"  said  the  skeleton,  sagely 
— “ it  hain’t  so  much  the  size,  my  boy ; for  I can  scare  that 
woman  almost  to  death  when  I feel  like  it." 

Toby  looked  for  a moment  at  Mr.  Treat’s  thin  legs  and 
arms,  and  then  he  said,  waruinglv,  “I  wouldn’t  feel  like 
it  very  often  if  I was  you,  Mr.  Treat,  'cause  she  might 
break  some  of  your  bones  if  you  didn't  happen  to  scare 
her  enough." 

“Don’t  fear  for  me,  my  boy — don't  fear  for  me;  you’ll 
see  how  I manage  her  if  you  stay  with  the  circus  long 
enough.  Now  I often — ’’ 

If  Mr.  Treat  was  going  to  confide  a family  secret  to 
Toby,  it  was  fated  that  he  should  not  hear  it  then,  for 
Mrs.  Treat  had  just  come  out  of  her  tent,  carrying  in  her 
hands  a large  tin  plate  piled  high  with  a miscellaneous 
assortment  of  pie,  cake,  bread,  and  meat. 

She  placed  this  in  front  of  Toby,  and  as  she  did  so  she 
handed  him  two  pictures. 

“There,  little  Toby  Tyler,"  she  said — “there's  some- 
thing for  you  to  eat,  if  }/lr.  Job  I-ord  and  his  precious 
partner  Jacobs  did  say  you  shouldn't  have  any  supper  ; 
an’  I’ve  brought  you  a picture  of  Samuel  an'  me.  We 
sell  'em  for  ten  cents  apiece,  but  I’m  goiug  to  give  them 
to  you,  because  I like  the  looks  of  you.” 

Toby  was  quite  overcome  with  the  presents,  and  seemed 
at  a loss  how  to  thank  her  for  them.  He  attempted  to 
speak,  couldn’t  get  the  words  out  at  first,  and  then  lie 
said,  as  he  put  the  two  photographs  in  the  same  pocket 
with  his  money:  “You’re  awful  good  to  me.  an'  when  I 
get  to  be  a man  I'll  give  you  lots  of  things.  1 wasn't  so 
very  hungry,  if  I am  such  a big  eater,  but  I did  want 
something.” 

“ Bless  your  dear  little  heart,  and  you  shall  have  some- 
thing to  eat,"  said  the  fat  woman,  as  she  seized  Toby, 
squeezed  him  clow*  tip  to  her.  and  kissed  his  freckled  face 
as  kindly  as  if  it  had  been  as  fair  and  white  us  possible. 
“You  shall  eat  all  you  want  to.  an'  if  you  get  the  stom- 
ach-ache, as  Samuel  does  sometimes  when  he's  been  eatin’ 
too  much,  I'll  give  you  some  catnip  tea  out  of  the  same 
dipper  that  I give  him  his.  He's  a great  eater.  Samuel 
l is,"  she  added,  in  a burst  of  confidence,  “an'  it’s  a wonder 
to  me  what  he  does  with  it  all  sometimes." 

“ Is  he  f*’  exclaimed  Toby,  quickly.  “ How  funny  that, 
is!  for  I’m  an  awful  eater.  Why.  Uncle  Dan'l  used  to 
say  that  I ate  twice  as  much  as  I ought  to,  an'  it  never 
made  me  any  bigger.  I wonder  what's  the  reason  ?" 

“ I declare  I don’t  know,"  said  the  fat  woman,  thought- 
fully, “an’  I've  wondered  at  it  time  an*  time  again.  Some 
folks  is  made  that  way,  an'  some  folks  is  made  different. 
Now  I don’t  eat  enough  to  keep  a chicken  alive,  an'  yet 
I grow  fatter  an’  fatter  every  day — don’t  I.  Samuel  ?" 

**  Indeed  you  do.  my  love,"  said  the  skeleton,  with  a 
world  of  pride  in  his  voice;  “but  you  mustn’t  feel  bad 
about  it,  for  every  pound  you  gain  makes  you  worth  just 
so  much  more  to  the  show.” 

“Oh,  I wasn't  worryin’;  I was  only  wonderin';  but  we 
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must  go,  Samuel,  for  the  poor  child  won't  eat  a bit  while  1 
we  are  here.  After  you’ve  eaten  what  there  is  there,  bring 
the  plate  in  to  me,”  she  said  to  Toby,  as  she  took  her  lean  1 
husband  by  the  arm  and  walked  him  off  toward  their  own  J 
tent. 

Toby  gazed  after  them  a moment,  and  then  he  com-  j 
meneed  a vigorous  attack  upon  the  eatables  which  had 
been  so  kindly  given  him.  Of  the  foot!  which  he  had  ; 
taken  from  the  dinner  table  he  had  eaten  some  while  he 
was  in  the  tent,  and  after  that  lie  had  entirely  forgotten 
that  he  had  any  in  his  pocket;  therefore  at  the  time  that 
Mrs.  Treat  had  brought  him  such  a liberal  supply  he  was 
really  very  hungry. 

lie  succeeded  in  eating  nearly  all  the  food  which  had 
been  brought  to  him.  and  the  very  small  quantity  which 
remained  he  readily  found  room  for  in  his  pockets.  Then 
he  washed  the  plate  nicely,  and  seeing  no  one  in  sight,  he 
thought  he  could  leave  the  booth  long  enough  to  return 
the  plate.  • 

He  ran  with  it  quickly  into  the  tent  occupied  by  the 
thin  man  and  fat  woman,  and  handed  it  to  her  with  a 
profusion  of  thanks  for  her  kindness. 

“ Did  you  eat  it  all  ?”  she  asked. 

“ Well,”  hesitated  Toby,  “there  was  two  doughnuts 
an'  a piece  of  pie  left  over,  an'  I put  them  in  my  pocket. 
If  you  don't  care.  I’ll  eat  them  sOme  time  to-night.” 

“ You  shall  eat  it  whenever  you  want  to,  an’  any  time 
that  you  get  hungry  again,  you  come  right  to  me.” 

“Thank  you,  inarm.  I must  go  now,  for  I left  the 
store  all  alone.” 

“Run,  then;  an’  if  Job  Lord  abuses  you,  just  let  me 
know  it,  an'  I’ll  keep  him  from  cuttin'  up  any  monkey 
shines.” 

Toby  hardly  heard  the  end  of  her  sentence,  ho  great 
was  his  haste  to  get  back  to  the  booth ; and  just  as  he  , 
emerged  from  the  tent,  on  a quick  run,  he  received  a 
blow  on  the  ear  which  sent  him  sprawling  in  the  dust, 
and  he  heard  Mr.  Job  Lord’s  angry  voice  as  it  said,  “So. 
just  the  moment  my  back  is  turned,  you  leave  the  stand 
to  take  care  of  itself,  do  you,  an’  run  around  tryin’  to 
plot  some  mischief  against  me,  eh  I”  aud  the  brute  kicked 
the  prostrate?  boy  twice  with  his  heavy  boot. 

“ Please  don’t  kick  me  again,"  pleaded  Toby.  “ I wasn't 
gone  but  a minute,  an'  I wasn’t  doing  anything  bad.” 

“ You're  lying  now,  an’  you  know  it,  you  young  cub!” 
exclaimed  the  angry  man  as  he  advanced  to  kick  the  boy 
again.  “I’ll  let  you  know  who  you’ve  got  to  deal  with 
when  you  get  hold  of  ine.”  \ 

“And  I'll  let  you  know  who  you’ve  got  to  deal  with 
when  you  get  hold  of  me,”  said  a woman’s  voice;  and 
just  as  Mr.  Lord  had  raised  his  foot  to  kick  the  boy  again, 
the  fat  woman  had  seized  him  by  the  collar,  jerked  him 
back  over  one  of  the  tent  rupee,  and  left  him  quite  as 
prostrate  as  he  had  left  Toby.  “Now,  Job  Lord,”  said  i 
the  angry  woman,  as  she  towered  above  the  thoroughly  | 
enraged  but  thoroughly  frightened  man,  “I  want  you  to 
understand  that  you  can't  knock  and  beat  this  boy  while  j 
I’m  around.  I’ve  seen  enough  of  your  capers,  an’  I’m  ' 
going  to  put  a stop  to  them.  That  boy  wasn't  in  this 
tent  more  than  two  minutes,  an’  he  attends  to  his  work 
better  than  any  one  you  have  ever  had ; ho  see  that  you 
treat  him  decent.  Get  up,”  she  said  to  Toby,  who  had 
not  dared  to  rise  from  the  ground,  “and  if  he  offers  to 
strike  you  again,  come  to  me.” 

Toby  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  ran  to  the  booth  in 
time  to  attend  to  one  or  two  customers  who  had  just 
come  up.  He  could  see  from  out  the  corner  of  his  eye 
that  Mr.  Lord  had  arisen  to  his  feet  also,  and  was  engaged 
in  an  angry  conversation  with  Mrs.  Treat,  the  result  of  j 
which  he  very  much  feared  would  be  another  and  a worse* 
whipping  for  him. 

But  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  for  Mr.  Lord,  after  the 
conversation  was  ended,  came  toward  the  booth,  and  be- 


gan to  attend  to  his  business  without  speaking  one  word 
to  Toby.  When  Mr.  Jacobs  returned  from  liis  supper 
Mr.  Lord  took  him  by  the  arm,  walked  him  out  toward 
the  rear  of  the  tents,  and  Toby  was  very  positive  that  ho 
was  to  be  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  and  it  made 
him  not  a little  uneasy. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  time  for  the  performance  to  be- 
gin that  Mr.  Lord  returned,  and  he  had  nothing  to  say  to 
Toby  save  to  tell  him  to  go  into  the  tent  and  begin  his 
work  there.  The  boy  was  only  too  glad  to  escape  so  eas- 
ily. and  he  went  to  his  work  with  as  much  alacrity  as  if 
he  were  about  entering  upon  some  pleasure. 

"When  he  met  Mr.  Jacobs,  that  gentleman  spoke  to  him 
very  sharply  about  being  late,  and  seemed  to  think  it  no 
excuse  at  all  that  he  had  just  been  relieved  from  the  out- 
side work  by  Mr.  Lord. 

(to  dk  eoxTnaip.] 

CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLE. 

ABOUT  TO  BE  ERECTED  IN  THE  CENTRAL  BARK.  NEW  YORK. 

BY  REV.  J.  a HOLME 

Cl  LEOPATRA'S  NEEDLE  is  not  such  a needle  as  we 
J use  to  sew  with : it  is  a great  stone — sometimes  called 
an  obelisk — nearly  seventy  feet  long,  and  about  seven  feet 
square  at  the  base  on  which  it  stands.  Its  sides  gradual- 
ly taper  from  the  bottom  until  at  the  top  it  ends  in  a small 
pointed  four-sided  pyramid.  It  is  of  red  granite,  and  the 
sides  are  covered  all  over  with  pictures  of  birds,  animals, 
and  other  things,  cut  into  the  stone.  It  is  called  a needle 
because  it  is  so  long  and  slender.  But  why  it  should  be 
called  Cleopatra’s  Needle  is  not  quite  so  clear.  Cleopatra 
was  a famous  Queen  who  lived  in  Egypt  a little  while  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ.  She  was  a very  beautiful  wo- 
man, ami  well  educated ; but  she  did  many  foolish  tilings, 
and  some  very  wicked  things;  and,  as  such  people  often 
are,  she,  though  a great  Queen,  was  at  last  so  very  un- 
happy that  she  wickedly  put  an  end  to  her  own  life. 

Tills  obelisk  was  at  first  erected  by  Thothmes  III.,  one 
of  the  old  Kings  of  Egypt,  at  Heliopolis,  about  3600  years 
ago.  It  was  taken  from  that  place  to  Alexandria,  where 
Cleopatra  lived,  not  long  after  her  death,  by  the  Roman 
Emperor  Augustus  Casar,  as  a trophy  of  his  victory  over 
the  Kings  of  Egypt,  and  it  was  called  “Cleopatra's  Nee- 
dle,” we  suppose,  merely  in  compliment  to  the  late  Queen. 

Egypt  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world. 

The  Kings  used  to  be  called  Pharaohs,  and  many  of  them 
were  very  great  and  powerful.  Some  were  great  warriors, 
others  were  great  builders — builders  of  pyramids,  cities, 
temples,  and  obelisks.  They  were  very  vain  of  their  glory, 
and  they  were  great  boasters,  fond  of  inscribing  their  names 
and  deeds  on  stone.  Cleopatra's  Needle  is  one  of  two 
gnat  obelisks  which  one  of  these  Pharaohs  erected,  and 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Heliopolis.  The  Egyptians  worshipped  the 
snn  as  their  god  under  the  name  of  Ra,  and  the  name  of 
Pharaoh,  by  which  the  Egyptian  Kings  were  known, 
means  “ a son  of  the  sun.” 

The  Pharaohs  did  great  honor  to  their  sun-god,  as  they 
thought  they  were  his  children.  The  Temple  of  the  Sun 
at  Heliopolis  was  the  greatest  ill  all  Egypt,  and  its  ruins 
now  cover  nearly  a mile  in  extent.  Thothuies  erected 
these  obelisks  at  the  entrance  to  this  Temple  of  the  Sun. 
partly  in  honor  to  the  sun-god,  and  partly  to  honor  him- 
self, as  he  wrote  his  own  history  up  and  down  the  sides 
of  the  obelisk,  not  in  letters  such  as  we  use,  but  in  pic- 
tures of  birds,  animals,  and  other  things,  which  kind  of 
writing  these  old  Egyptians  used,  and  we  call  them  hie- 
roglyphics. This  obelisk  stood  a great  many  years  near 
the  door  of  this  temple  at  Heliopolis— or,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  Bible,  “the  city  of  On” — where  it  was  at  lirst  erected. 

Some  of  the  children  may  remember  that  a few  weeks  ^ 
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ago,  in  the  regular  Sunday -echool  lesson,  it  is  said  that 
“ Piiamoli  gave  to  Joseph  in  marriage  Asenath,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Poti-pherah,  priest  of  On.”  This  Poti-pherah  was  the 
high-priest— a very  great  man  in  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at  On.  And -it  is  quite  likely  that  this 
very  obelisk  stood  before  his  door  on  the  day  that  Joseph 
married  his  daughter  Asenath.  And  if  this  is  so,  is  it  not 
wonderful  that  this  great  stone  that  weighs  213  tons,  on 
which  Joseph  may  have  looked  on  his  wedding  day  3600 
years  ago.  should  now  be  in  a country  5000  miles  away, 
of  which  the  old  Egyptians  never  heard?  And  is  it  not 
still  more  wonderful  that,  while  the  children  in  the  Sun- 
day-schools of  America  should  lx*  studying  their  regular 
Bible  lesson  about  Josephs  marriage,  this  great  obelisk, 
that  stood  at  the  door  of  his  father-in-law’s  house,  should 
Ik?  lying  iu  the  street,  at  the  door  of  one  of  our  schools,  on 
its  way  to  the  Central  Park  iu  New  York  ? 

But  now  we  must  tell  you  how  this  great  obelisk  came 
to  be  brought  to  this  country.  Obelisks  are  great  curios- 
ities. There  are  only  a few  large  ones  in  the  world. 
These  all  used  to  lie  iu  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  thought 
a great  deal  of  them.  But  four  or  five  of  these  were  taken 
at  different  times,  without  leave  of  the  jieople  of  Egypt,  to 
different  countries  iu  Kum|>e.  Two  stand  in  Koine,  one 
iu  Constantinople,  one  in  Paris,  and  one  in  Loudon.  Now 


Meliemet.  Ali,  the  late  Khedive  of  Egypt,  had  a great  lik- 
ing for  America.  He  thought  that  the  United  States  had 
treated  him  better  than  the  European  nations;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  we  ought  to  have  an  obelisk  as  well  as 
the  nations  of  Europe.  And  when  the  American  Consul 
usked  for  one,  he  said.  “1  will  think  of  it.”  It  was  sup- 
posed he  might  give  us  a little  one.  But  no  one  ever 
thought  of  asking  for  Cleopatra's  Needle"  at  Alexandria: 
this  wax  one  of  the  largest  and  most  lieautiful  in  all  Egypt. 
But  it  so  happened  that  this  obelisk  stood  very  near  the 
sea.  The  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  rolled  right  up  to 
its  bust*.  There  was  great  danger  of  its  being  undermined. 
It  was  thought  already  to  liegin  to  lean  a little.  Many 
feared  it  would  soon  fall.  This  gave  the  Khedive  great 
anxiety;  and  so  he  proposed  to  remove  it  to  another  port 
of  the  city  of  Alexandria.  But  this  would  cost  a great  deal 
of  money,  and  the  Khedive  was  not  at  this  time  rich;  so 
he  proposed  that  the  wealthy  men  of  the  city  should  raise 
by  subscription  one-half  of  the  money  needed  to  remove 
it,  and  he  would  provide  the  other  half.  But  the  people 
of  Alexandria  thought  the  government  ought  to  do  it  all. 
and  did  not  subscribe  a dollar.  At  this  Mehemet  Ali  was 
greatly  displeased;  and  he  thereupon  made  up  his  mind 
to  make  this  lieautiful  obelisk  a present  from  Egypt,  the 
oldest  nation  of  the  world,  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica,* the  youngest  nation.  And  glad, 
indeed,  we  were  to  get  it:  and  sorry 
enough  were  the  Egyptians  at  last 
to  lose  it. 

One  of  our  wealthy  citizens,  on 
learning  the  intention  of  the  Khe- 
dive of  Egypt,  said  he  would  pay 
$75,000,  the  estimated  cost  of  its  re- 
moval, when  the  obelisk  should  be 
erected  in  the  Central  Park. 

Lieutenant  - Commander  Gor- 
ringe.  U.S.N..  undertook  the  task 
of  bringing  it  over — and  a very 
great  one  it  has  been ; but  he  has 
done  it  with  great  skill  and  suc- 
cess, and  thus  far  at  his  own  ex- 
pense und  risk.  And  it  will  cost 
much  more  to  complete  the  work 
than  the  $75,000  promised : but  New 
York,  without  doubt,  will  see  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Gorringe  repaid 
for  his  outlay,  for  it  will  be  a great 
thing  to  have  a genuine  Egyptian 
obelisk.  Cleopatra's  Needle,  in  the 
Central  Park  in  this  city. 


THE  MURDER  OF  THE 
PRINCES  IN  THE  TOWER. 

ONE  of  the  wickedest  acts  of  the 
wicked  King  Richard  III.  of 
England  was  the  murder  of  his  two 
young  nephews  in  the  Tower.  He 
had  seized  iijkiii  the  crown  that  be- 
longed of  right  to  them,  and  had 
shut  them  up  in  a gloomy  cell  of 
that  huge  castle  that  still  stands  on 
the  hunks  of  the  Thames,  lielow  Lon- 
don. They  were  separated  from 
their  mother,  the  widow  of  the  late 
King  Edward  IV.,  and  kept  like 
prisoners  a?\d  criminals  in  the  part 
oi*  the  vast  fortress  now  known  as 
“the  Bloody  Tower.”  The  elder. 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  mow  Ed 
ward  V.,  King  of  Englnnd),  was 
thirteen,  his  fair  and  gentle  broth- 
er, the  Duke  of  York,  only  eleven. 
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THK  UNFORTUNATE  PRINCES 


Their  cruel  uncle  sent  orders  to  the  Governor  of  the  Tower. 
Brackeubury,  to  put  them  to  death  secretly,  but  the  honest 
man  refused  to  do  so  wicked  ail  act.  Richard  then  placed 
Sir  James  Tyrrel,  his  evil  instrument,  in  command  of  the 
fortress  for  a single  day;  the  keys  of  the  gates  and  cells 
were  given  up  to  him  by  Brackenbury,  and  the  plans  for 
the  murder  were  carefully  prepared  by  the  King.  Tyrrel 
hired  two  hardened  criminals— John  Dighton.  his  own 
groom,  and  Miles  Forest,  a murderer  by  trade — to  commit 
the  act,  and  remove  from  their  uncle’s  path  the  two  inno- 
cent prineps  who  might  yet  dispute  his  title  to  the  throne. 

It  was  a dark  and  gloomy  night  when  Tyrrel,  followed 
by  his  two  assassins,  crept  up  the  narrow  stone  staircase 
that  led  to  the  room  where  the  young  children  were  con- 
fined. He  found  them  clasped  in  each  other's  arms  asleep, 
having  just  repeated  their  prayers,  and  lying  on  a bed. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  terrors  of  the  poor  children  in 
that  stony  and  gloomy  chamber,  shut  out  from  their  mo- 
ther and  nil  their  friends,  and  seeing  only  the  cold,  strange 
faces  of  their  jailers.  But  now  they  had  forgotten  all 
their  sorrows  in  a sleep  that  wus  to  be  their  last.  What 
dreams  they  may  have  had  at  that  fearful  moment  no  one 
can  ever  tell.  By  the  light  of  a flickering  torch  Tyrrel 
pm!»ah]y  looked  into  the  chamber  to  see  that  his  victims 
were  safe.  But  he  did  not  go  in.  and  sIchk!  watching  and 
listening  at  the  door  while  Dighton  and  Forest  performed 
their  dreadful  deed.  They  took  the  pillows  and  bolsters 
from  the  bed,  pressed  them  over  the  faces  of  the  children.  | 
and  thus  smothered  them  to  death.  When  they  were 
dead  they  carried  their  bodies  down  the  long  staircase. 


and  buried  them  under  a heap  of  stones  at  its  foot.  It 
was  reported  that  Richard  III,,  touched  by  au  unusual 
feeling  of  superstition,  had  removed  them  to  consecrated 
ground,  and  that  the  place  of  their  final  burial  was  un- 
known. But  long  afterward,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
when  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  away  the  stones,  and 
dig  in  the  spot  where  it  was  supposed  the  assassins  bad 
laid  them,  the  hones  of  two  jiersons  were  found  that  cor- 
responded to  the  ages  of  the  young  princes.  They  were 
buried  by  the  King  beneath  a marble  monument. 

But  wherever  they  slept,  the  murder  of  his  nephews 
must  have  forever  haunted  the  brain  of  the  wicked  Rich 
ard  III.  His  people  hated  and  feared  him.  He  grew 
everyday  more  cruel  and  tyrannical;  he  murdered  friend 
ami  foe.  At  last.  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  landed  in  England  with  a small  force,  which 
was  soon  increased  by  the  general  hatred  of  the  King 
The  nobility  and  the  people  flocked  to  his  camp.  His 
army  was  soon  very  strong.  Richard,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  force,  marched  to  meet  his  rival,  and  on  Bos- 
worth  Field.  August  22. 14K5.  the  decisive  battle  was  fought 
Richard  was  betrayed,  as  In*  deserved,  by  his  own  officers. 
He  rode  raging  on  horseback  around  the  field,  and  when 
he  saw  Henry  before  him,  rushed  upon  him  to  cut  him 
down.  He  killed  one  of  his  knights,  hut  was  stricken 
from  his  horse,  and  fell  dead  in  the  crowd.  Then  the 
soldiers  cried.  "Long  live  King  Henry!”  and  that  night 
Richard's  l>ody,  flung  across  the  liack  of  a horse,  was  car- 
ried into  Leicester  to  be  buried.  His  wicked  reign  had 
lasted  only  two  years. 
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MISS  SOPHONISBA  SYLVIA  PLANTAGENET 
TUDOR 

BY  LILLI  AH  C.  DAVIDSON. 

}^AR  away,  across  the  blue  Atlantic,  lies  an  island — not 
a very  big  island,  but  a wonderful  one,  for  all  that. 
Its  name  is  England.  Who  knows  what  is  the  capital  ? 
London  { quite  right;  I see  the  Young  People  are  well  up 
in  their  geography.  Well,  in  this  London  there  is  a great 
square  called  Portland  Place,  and  before  one  of  its  big 
tall  houses  there  was  standing  a carriage  one  bright  after- 
noon. 

Presently  the  house  door  was  flung  wide  open  by  a most 
gentlemanly  butler  in  black,  and  down  the  steps  there 
came  ail  imposing  procession. 

First,  Lady  Punsonby,  in  silks  and  laces,  very  stately 
and  very  beautiful;  then  little  Ethel;  and  last,  but  not 
least — oh  no,  indeed  ! by  no  means  least — Miss  Sopho- 
nisba  Sylvia  Plautagenet  Tudor,  closely  clasped  in  the 
arms  of  her  doting  mother,  Miss  Ethel. 

“What,  only  a doll  t” 

My  dear  Young  People,  can  it  be  possible  that  I hear 
you  say  “ only”  1 Miss  Sophonisba  Sylvia  Plautagenet 
Tudor  was  by  far  the  most  important  member  of  the  pres- 
ent party — at  all  events,  Ethel  would  have  mid  you  so,  for 
so  she  firmly  believed.  Never  was  there  so  lovely  a doll. 
Eyes  like  violets;  real  golden  hair,  cut  with  a Gainsbor-  I 
ough  fringe  (what  you  American  little  girls  called  “bang- 
ed,” although  why,  I don't  know,  I am  sure*;  complexion 
as  beautiful  as  wax  and  paint  could  make  it;  and  a costume 
which  was  the  admiration  and  envy  of  every  one  of  Eth- 
el’s particular  friends.  Muriel  Brabazon,  who  lived  in 
Park  Lune,  had  actually  shed  tears  when  she  saw  Miss  8. 
S.  P.  Tudor’s  new  black  Hatin  jacket  with  its  jet  fringe; 
hut  then  poor  Muriel  had  no  mamma,  and  was  not  as  well 
brought  up  as  might  be  desired. 

All  the  same,  Miss  Sophonisba  was  a pride  and  joy  to  1 
any  possessor,  and  Ethel  felt  a thrill  of  calm  happiness  at 
every  fresh  glance  that  was  east  at  their  carriage  as  they 
drove  quickly  through  the  busy  streets  toward  the.  Park. 
Hyde  Park,  you  must  know,  is  to  London  what  the  Central 
Park  is  to  New  York;  and  in  it  there  is  a long  drive  call- 
ed Rotten  Row,  where  London  people  go  in  crowds,  and 
on  this  afternoon  it  was  a perfect  crush  of  carriages  of  ev-  , 
ery  description. 

The  Ponsonby  carriage  had  to  go  at  a slow  and  stately  | 
pace,  and  all  the  throngs  of  people  who  walked  by  the  side  ' 
of  the  Row,  or  sat  on  the  green  chairs  under  the  f rees,  had 
a tine  opportunity  of  gazing  their  fill  at  Miss  Plautagenet 
Tudor's  glories. 

All  ut  once  there  was  a little  stir  and  flutter  among  the  J 
crowd,  and  murmurs  ran  about  from  one  to  auother  of 
“The  Princess!  the  Princess!”  Ethel clapped  her  hands, 
and  nearly  danced  upon  her  seat,  for  this  was  almost  too  1 
delightful;  and  iu  another  minute  there  came  in  sight  a 
very  plain,  neat  carriage,  with  dark  horses,  and  servants 
iu  sober  liveries,  and  there,  smiling  and  bowing,  sat  the 
sweet  and  gracious  lady  who  will  probably  one  clay  be 
Queen  of  England.  She  is  so  good  und  so  charming  that 
the  English  people  love  her  dearly  ; and  all  the  gentle- 
men’s  hats  came  off  in  a minute,  und  all  the  ladies  bowed, 
and  everybody  looked  as  pleased  as  possible.  As  for  Eth- 
el, she  bowed  so  hard  that  she  looked  like  a little  Chinese 
Mandarin,  and  even  jumped  up  to  get  another  glimpse  as 
they  passed,  for  their  own  carriage  was  just  turning  out 
of  the  great  Park  gates  to  go  home  to  Portland  Place. 
Actually,  for  five  minutes,  she  had  forgotten  her  beloved 
doll;  but  what  may  not  happen  in  live  minutes  ? 

“Sophonisba  Sylvia,  my  precious,”  she  murmured,  i 
turning  to  take  her  in  her  motherly  arms,  “did  you  see  j 
the  Princess  ? Isn't  she  loverly  /—almost  as  beautiful  as  ; 
you  ?”  But  here  she  stopped  quite  short. 

Alas!  it  is  almost  too  dreadful  to  go  on  writing  about,  j 


How  can  I tell  you  ? There  was  po  Miss  Sophonisba  S. 

P.  Tudor!  She  had  totally  vanished. 

Ob,  poor,  poor  Ethel!  Nine  years  old.  und  beginning 
to  learn  German  verbs,  and  yet  her  tears  rained  down 
like  an  April  shower. 

‘*Oh,  my  Sophonisba!  The  best,  the  dearest,  of  my 
twenty-three  dolls!  Oh,  mamma!  mamma!  can  I go  on 
living  without  her  ?” 

" Ethel,  my  own,"  cried  her  distracted  mother,  clasping 
her  in  her  arms,  “don't  cry,  my  pet,  dou't  cry.  We’ll 
advertise  for  her;  we’ll  offer  rewards;  we’ll  go  to  Cream- 
er's this  moment,  and  buy  you  another;  we’ll  send  to  Par- 
is, Vienna,  anywhere.” 

But  oh!  you  among  my  readers  who  are  mothers  of 
dolls  yourselves,  you  can  fancy  how  Ethel  rejected  this 
last  consolation.  Auother  doll!  Could  there  be  another 
Sophonislia  ? Never!  oh,  never!  Ami  should  her  place 
be  taken  by  another,  even  if  there  were  i 

“Please,  mamma,”  she  murmured,  burying  her  tear- 
stained  face  in  Lady  Ponsonby ’«  beat  silk  mantle,  “ I 
would  so  much  rather  not.  I don’t  want  another.  I 
couldn’t  love  any  one  else  like  her.  Oh,  Sophy  Sylvia!” 

No  use  to  look  for  the  dear  lost  one.  They  drove  back 
the  whole  way  they  had  come,  and  asked  five  policemen, 
but  not  a trace  was  to  be  found. 

But  where,  all  this  time,  was  Miss  Plantagenet  Tudor  i 
Scarcely  had  she  recovered  her  senses  from  the  shock  of 
her  violent  fall  upon  the  wood  pavement  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  when  she  was  seized  by  the  waist,  and  a rich  Irish 
brogue  greeted  her  ears. 

“Arrah,  thin,  what  an  illigant  doll!  Sure  and  it’s 
wild  wid  joy  Norah  ’ll  be  to  get  it.  Come  along,  medar- 
lint.” 

Then  perhaps  she  fainted  with  horror,  for  the  next 
thing  she  was  aware  of  was  being  clasped  in  the  arms  of 
u little  girl,  nearly  the  same  age  as  her  beloved  little  mis- 
tress, but  ah!  how  different  in  all  but  age! — a little  red- 
haired  girl,  clean  and  tidy,  to  be  sure,  but  with  what 
patched  and  faded  clothes,  what  little  red  rough  hands, 
what  a loud  voice,  and  what  an  accent!  Neither  Miss 
Tudor's  nerves  nor  her  temper  could  stand  it.  She  made 
her  back  far  differ  than  nature  and  Mr.  Creamer  had 
ever  intended  it  to  be,  and  refused  all  comfort.  In  fact, 
did  what  in  a less  distinguishes!  and  high-bred  doll  would 
have  been  culled  sulking;  and  little  Norah  at  last  left  her 
in  despair,  with  a sorrowful  sigh. 

It  really  was  not  for  three  days  after  this  that  she  came 
out  of  her — well,  yes.  sulks;  and  that  was  because  she 
was  disturbed  by  a terrible  noise  of  sobbing  and  crying. 

“Och,  thin,  don't  ye  now,  Norah — don’t  ye.  It’s  no 
mortal  use,  I tell  ye;  we'll  have  to  go  to  prison,  and 
that's  the  blessed  truth.  My  lady's  grand  lace  handker- 
chief. and  it's  worth  three  guineas  or  more;  and  the 
housekeeper  says  as  it's  never  come  home,  and  I’ll  swear 
I sint  it;  and  how  iver  are  we  to  pay  at  all,  at  all  ?" 

Now  Miss  Plantagenet  Tudor  had  by  no  means  a bud 
heart;  she  felt  really  sorry  to  see  such  distress.  Howev- 
er, it  was  no  business  of  hers,  and  she  was  just  going  off 
into  her  dignified  gloom  again,  when  her  blue  eyes  spied 
something  thin,  white,  and  lace-tike  under  the  edge  of  the 
big  chest  in  the  corner. 

There  was  the  missing  handkerchief,  the  cause  of  all 
this  woe.  Should  she  show  it  to  them,  and  make  the 
poor  thiugs  happy  ? Yes,  she  would;  she  knew  Ethel 
would,  if  she  were  there.  And  so.  with  the  lofty  grace 
which  was  all  her  own,  Miss  Sophonisba  Sylvia  Planta- 
genet Tudor  fell  fiat,  face  downward,  upon  the  floor,  with 
one  stiff  arm  stuck  out  straight  before  her. 

Norah  rushed  to  pick  her  up.  ami  as  she  stooped  she 
too  saw  the  handkerchief,  and  clutched  at  it. 

“La,  Miss  Ethel,”  said  the  little  school-room  maid. 

“there’s  such  a funny  tale  Mrs.  O’Flannigan's  been  tell- 
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ing  in  the  kitchen.  I know  you'd  like  to  hear  it — it's 
about  a doll.’’ 

44  Oh,  Susan,  I don't  think  I can  bear  to  hear  about  dolls 
to-night.*  Who’s  Mrs.  O'Flannigan  ?" 

“The  washer-woman,  min;  and  she  lost  your  ma’s  best 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  very  likely  would  have  had  to 
gone  to  prison,  and  been  hung”  (oh,  Susan!  Susan!  that 
was  a dreadful  stretch  of  imagination  on  your  port), 
44  only  her  little  girl  Norah’a  doll  fell  down,  and  when 
they  picked  it  up  it  was  a-pointing  in  the  corner,  and 
there  was  the  pocket*  hand  kerchief;  and  Norah  she  says 
she’s  sure  she  done  it  a purpose.” 

•’Why,  of  course  she  must  have.  What  a dear  de- 
lightful doll!  I think,  Susan,  really,  that  I should  like 
to  see  her.  May  I ?” 

44  La,  miss,  of  course  you  may.  I’ll  tell  Mrs.  O'Flanni- 
gan to  bring  her.” 

Ah,  little  did  Sophonisba  Sylvia  guess  where  she  was 
going  that  evening  when  Norah  wrapped  her  carefully 
in  a corner  of  her  shawl,  and  trotted  off  by  Mrs.  O'Flan- 
nigan's  side  through  the  gus-lit  streets ! They  went  in  b}' 
the  kitchen  steps — a way  Miss  Tudor  had  never  been  be- 
fore; but  somehow  the  great  tiled  hall  looked  strangely 
familiar;  and  who  was  that  coming  a little  timidly  out  of 
a door  held  open  by  a tall  and  powdered  footman  ( 

Ah,  dear  Young  People,  it  is  as  hard  to  write  of  joy  as 
of  sorrow.  Ethel's  shriek  rang  through  the  house,  and 
brought  her  papa,  Sir  Edward,  from  his  billiards,  and 
Lady  Ponsonby  from  her  drawing-room,  in  a tremendous 
hurry. 

Norah  went  home  happy  in  the  possession  of  five  dolls 
out  of  Ethel's  twenty-three,  and  her  good  fortune  did  not 
stop  there.  Indeed,  she  had  the  greatest  reason  to  bless 
the  day  when  Miss  $ophonisba  Sylvia  Plantagenet  Tudor 
had  her  eventful  fall  from  the  Ponson by  carriage  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner. 

(Begun  in  Torw  r»ru  Sa  88,  December  7.J 

MILDREDS  BARGAIN. 

3 i&torp  (or  €KtI*. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  LILLIE. 


Chapter  VI. 

“ \,flSS  LEE,"  said  Mr.  Tom,  as  Milly  entered  the  store 
J1  Wednesday  morning,  “ will  you  please  to  take  my 
place  for  two  hours  at  the  desk  f I have  something  to  do 
for  father." 

Milly  had  once  or  twice  filled  the  same  office,  and  so 
she  quietly  sat  down  upon  Tom's  stool,  receiving  his  di- 
rections about  the  money  wearily. 

“I’ve  been  counting  the  money  over,’*  he  said,  rather 
insolently,  “and  I know ,/»<*(  what  is  there.” 

Mildred  glanced  up  witli  a slight  surprise.  She  had  not 
fully  understood  “Mr.  Tom"  of  late.  He  and  his  sister, 
who  served  in  the  cloak-room,  were  both,  as  she  knew, 
jealous  of  her  indifference  to  them.  Their  conduct  hith- 
erto she  had  jierfectly  understood,  but  not  their  extreme 
suavity  of  the  last  week.  Mary  Hardman  had  determined 
to  make  an  “intimate  friend"  of  Mildred  when  it  was 
known  site  had  visited  Miss  Jenner,  but  the  vulgar  osten- 
tation of  her  employer’s  daughter  completely  shocked 
Milly’s  better  taste;  and  so.  while  she  openly  snubbed  the 
brother,  she  took  care  to  withdraw,  though  civilly,  from 
the  sister's  advances.  This  hud  produced  the  effect  of 
irritating  Miss  Hardman,  wounding  her  self-love,  and 
bringing  out  all  the  latent  vulgarity  in  her  nature,  so  that 
poor  Milly  was  constantly  subjected  to  annoyance  and 
rudeness,  which  she  bon*  only  through  fear  of  losing  her 
place;  but  the  new  part  toward  her  was  more  annoying 
than  the  old.  Miss  Hardman  received  her  with  smiles, 
w’hile  Tom  was  sarcastically  polite  to  her  on  all  occasions. 


Mildred  made  no  answer  to  his  remark  about  the  mon- 
ey. In  fact,  after  an  unusually  fatiguing  night  with  her 
mother,  she  was  too  weurv  to  speak,  and  sat  leaning  her 
head  on  her  hand,  only  moving  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
“Cash!”  at  the  desk  window.  How  good  the  money 
looked,  Mildred  thought,  as  she  slipped  the  notes  between 
her  fingers!  Over  and  again  she  had  the  sum  she  rusnled 
in  her  hands — if  conscience  was  not  in  the  way.  44  Yes.” 
thought  Milly,  “that  is  how  temptation  steps  in.” 

Deborah  was  standing  in  the  kitchen  window  the  next 
evening  when  Mildred  came  down  from  her  mothers 
room,  asking  her  to  relieve  her  for  ten  minutes. 

“ My  ’business'  woman  is  coming  in  the  gate,  Dcbbv,” 
she  said,  with  a nervous  laugh;  “hut  it  will  Is*  her  last 
visit,  and  after  she  goes  away  I will  tell  you  all  about 
her.  ” 

Deborah  went  up  stairs  a little  mollified,  and  Mildred 
prepared  to  confront  her  “ Shy  lock.” 

“Here  I am,"  said  Mrs.  Robbins,  shaking  out  her 
skirts,  and  sitting  down  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  bare 
little  parlor,  44  and  here  I'm  likely  to  remain,  for  I know 
what  I mean  to  have  instead  of  money  if  you  don’t  pay 
me;  and  I know,"  added  the  woman,  with  her  insolent 
laugh — “ I know  you  haven’t  it,  for  old  Mr.  Hardman  re- 
fused to  lend  it  to  you  yesterday." 

Mildred  flushed,  but  she  returned  the  woman’s  bold 
stare  with  a look  of  quiet  dignity. 

“ You  are  mistaken,  Mrs.  Robbins, "she  said,  producing 
a roll  of  bills.  “ Here  is  your  money.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a receipt  as  quickly  as  possible  ?” 

The  peddler  stared,  but  she  could  offer  uo  further  re- 
monstrance. There  were  the  bills,  fresh  enough,  and 
genuine.  She  took  the  money  in  her  hands,  counted  it 
over  and  again,  and  then,  with  angry  reluctance,  and  a 
glance  at  the  ornaments  in  the  room,  which  showed  what 
she  had  “meant  to  have,” she  wrote  her  receipt  and  de- 
parted. ...  # 

“And  that’s  the  whole  story,  Deborah,"  whispered  Mil- 
ly, an  hour  later,  as  she  and  the  good  old  woman  sat  over 
the  fire  in  Mrs.  Lee’s  room.  “ It’s  nearly  killed  me  this 
winter— but  I can't  possibly  tell  you  where  or  how  I got 
the  money.  I scarcely  like  to  think  of  it  myself,”  and 
Mildred  rose  with  the  air  Debby  knew  very  well,  and 
which  plainly  said,  “ You'll  hear  no  more.” 

“ Well,”  said  Deborah,  “I  won’t  ask  if  I’m  bid  not.  I 
only  hope  no  trouble  ‘11  come  of  it.” 

“ Trouble !”  said  Milly.  rather  sharply.  Deborah  did 
not  knowhow  tired  and  ill  she  felt,  and,  indeed,  poor  Mil- 
ly was  very  near  a hearty  burst  of  crying.  She  was  re- 
lieved of  one  anxiety,  she  thought,  us  she  lay  down  to 
sleep  in  her  mother's  room ; but  had  she  not  burdened  her- 
self with  another  l 

On  entering  the  store  two  days  later,  Milly  observed  a 
certain  air  of  reserve  among  the  girls  nearest  her,  yet 
they  all  looked  at  her  critically.  One  or  two  whispered 
as  she  went  by  them  with  her  usual  friendly  “Good- 
morning,”  and  others  gave  a little  significant  toss  to  head 
or  shoulders  as  she  spoke.  Mary  Hurdiimn  was  busy  in 
the  cloak  room,  and  as  Mildred  entered  she  said,  with  a 
short  laugh, 

“I  don’t  believe  you  will  be  wanted  here  to-day.  Miss 
Lee.  However,  fathers  coming  in  directly,  and  he’ll  tell 
you  for  himself.” 

Before  Mildred  could  answer,  the  burly  figure  of  Mr. 
Hardman  senior  came  toward  them. 

“’Morning,  Miss  Lee,”  he  said,  noddiugliis  head.  “Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  step  into  my  room 

It  was  a sort  of  office,  close  at  hand,  where  the  girls  went 
to  receive  special  orders,  their  weekly  salary,  or  any  ne- 
cessary repri  it  muds.  The  day  before  M illy  h ad  penet  rated 
this  sanctum  to  beg  a loan  of  twenty -two  dollars  from  her 
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•HOW  DARK  YOU  SAY  SUCH  A THING?" 


employer;  now  she  followed  him  with  doubting  steps. 
What  could  it  mean  ? Mr.  Tom  was  seated  in  a big 
leather  chair  by  the  table,  with  the  air  of  judge  and  jury, 
witness  and  lawyer. 

“Sit  down,  Miss  Lee,”  said  the  elder  man.  motioning 
her  to  a seat.  “Now,  Thomas,  I think  you  can  tell  the 
story.  ” 

While  Mildred  mechanically  dropped  into  a chair,  the 
old  man  i»aced  the  floor,  and  Mr.  Tom,  veiling  a sneer, 
begun : 

“ Miss  Lee,  T‘ll  go  right  to  the  main  question.  We’ve 
missed  some  money  from  the  drawer.  It  disap|»eared  day 
before  yesterday  morning.  The  sum  was  ticenty-tico  dol- 
lars. Now  as  you  were  at  the  desk  between  twelve  and 
two  o’clock  on  that  day,  ran  you  account  for  it  J” 

Mr.  Tom  drew  up  his  little  ferret  eyes  with  a most  ma- 
licious expression. 

“Twenty-two  dollars!”  gasped  Milly;  her  face  was 
crimson.  “No,  I can  not  uccount  for  it.  Twenty-two 
dollars?”  she  repeated  the  question  with  a look  of  blank 
dismay. 

“Goon,  Thomas,” said  Mr.  Hardman  senior. 

“Well,  then,”  said  Tom.  “we  hap]>eti  to  know  you 
needed  just  that  sum.  You  tried  to  borrow  it  of  my  fa- 
ther. and  yon  jHtid  it  out  in  the  evening.” 

Evidently  Mr.  Tom  thought  this  sentence  his  crowning 
success,  for  he  rose  up,  trying  to  look  very  fine,  as  he  fin- 
iKhisi  it. 

To  Mildred  the  next  moment  seemed  an  hour  of  pain. 
She  sat  still,  gazing  ahead  of  her,  trying  to  realize  the  sit- 
uation. Then  they  accused  her  of  stealing  the  money! 

“ And  you  think  / took  it  ?”  she  said,  faintly. 


“ I’m  afraid  we  don’t 
think  much  about  it,”  said 
Mr.  Tom.  “Circumstances 
are  dead  against  you.” 
Mildred  stood  up,  put- 
ting out  one  trembling 
hand  as  though  she  would 
implore  some  considera- 
tion. She  thought  of  her 
mother  lying  ill  at  home; 
of  all  the  miseries  of  the 
past  few  weeks.  It  made 
her  head  dizzy,  and  she 
sank  back  into  her  chair, 
while  Tom  continued: 

“ Now  I know  all  about 
it.  Miss  Lee,  as  you’ll  see. 
You  bought  a gray  silk 
dress  of  a peddler ; the 
girls  all  saw  it;  and  you 
didn’t  know  how  you  were 
to  pay  for  it.  You  got  aw- 
fully hard  up  Wednesday 
for  money  — twenty- two 
dollars — and  you  tried  to 
borrow  it  of  father.  He 
couldn't  lend  it  to  you. 
and.  in  plain  words,  you 
stole  it  from  him.  Pity  I 
wasn't  a lawyer,”  added 
the  young  man,  with  a 
chuckle. 

“Mr.  Hardman,  how 
dare  you  sav  such  a 
thing?”  cried  Milly,  start- 
ing from  her  chair. 

“Then  prove  you  did 
not.”  said  the  young  man. 
**  Where  did  you  get  your 
twenty -two  dollars  for 
Widow  Robbins?” 

Mildred  drew  a loug  breath.  “ I can  not  tell  you.”  she 
said,  quietly. 

Father  and  son  laughed.  “ Now  do  you  know,  young 
lady,”  said  the  old  man,  “ if  you’re  put  into  court,  you'll 
have  to  tell.  There’ll  Is*  no  questions  asked  until  that 
one  is  answered.” 

Milly  could  not  speak  Terror,  weariness,  and  shame 
filled  her  mind. 

“ You  may  go  now,”  said  Mr.  Hardman.  **  1 don't  say 
we’ve  finished  with  this  business,  but  we  no  longer  need 
your  services.  There  is  your  weekly  salary.”  And  the 
old  man  tossed  a five-dollar  hill  lH*forc  her. 

Mi  Id  ml  never  could  rememlier  how  she  left  that  room. 
Her  tongue  seemed  paralyzed.  She  could  not  speak: 
she  only  thought  of  getting  home,  to  cry  out  hrr  misery 
on  Delioruh’s  shoulder.  When  she  went  out  into  the 
street  a heavy  snow  was  falling.  The  girl’s  brain  seem- 
ed to  Ik*  on  fire.  She  scarcely  knew  where  she  was  going, 
and  as  she  walked  along  she  remembered  that  to-day  for 
the  first  time  her  mother  was  to  sit  np.  ami  she  had  agreed 
with  Debby  to  bring  in  a bird  to  roost  for  her  sup|>er. 
They  lia<l  meant  to  make  a little  celebration  of  the  mce 
ther’s  convalescence,  to  which  Milly  thought  she  could 
bring  a cheerful  spirit,  sinee  her  terrible  load  of  private 
debt  was  removed.  Rut  now.  how  was  all  changed ! Mil- 
dred stood  still  in  the  wild  storm,  putting  her  hand  to  her 
head,  and  even  trying  to  remember  where  she  was  going 
Suddenly  a thought  occurred  to  her.  She  would  go  to 
Miss  .Tenner’s,  and  tell  her  the  whole  story.  “But  not 
where  1 got  the  money,”  the  poor  child  thought,  with  a 
moan.  Half  driven  along  by  the  heavy  snow-storm.  Mil 
lv  turned  her  stej>s  toward  Luite  Street.  There  was  the 
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beautiful  brick  house,  its  trees  veiled  in  white;  but.  oh! 
to  her  delight,  M illy  saw  the  curtains  of  Miss  Jenner’s 
room  drawn  back.  She  must  be  better,  if  not  well  again. 

It  was  a very  miserable  little  figure  that  appeared  at 
the  door  when  the  old  servant  opened  it.  Drenched 
through  by  the  storm,  and  with  lines  of  pain  and  fatigue 
in  her  face,  Milly  stood  there.  She  scarcely  heard  what 
the  servant  said  as  he  conducted  her  down  the  hall  and 
into  the  library,  where  a big  wood  tire  was  blazing  cheer- 
ily, and  where  Miss  Jenner,  wrapped  in  soft  shawls,  sat. 
with  Alice  at  her  knee. 


Mildred  took  one  glance  at  the  sweet,  home  like  picture, 
then  she  recalled  her  own  position;  she  remembered  the 
scene  at  Mr.  Hardman's.  As  the  servant  closed  the  door, 
she  moved  forward  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  saying: 

44  Miss  Jenner,  I am  in  great  trouble  at  the  store.  They 
say — they  say — I am  a thief.’1 

Mildred  remembered  Miss  Jenner's  standing  up,  and 
Alices  exclamation  of  horror;  then  the  room,  the  fire- 
light, the  books  and  pictures,  and  the  two  figures,  seemed 
to  whirl  before  her,  and  she  knew  no  more. 

[to  he  ownnim] 


SOMETHING  IN  TIIR  WAT.-Di*«n  bt  Jemis  MoDmon. 
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The  Youut  Chemists.’ Club  Is  in  a very  prosperous  ■. 

condition.  Thr:  m**Mlng*  on?  held  at  the  n»i>li-oc*a  i 
of  the  member*  every  Saturday  evening  at  hull  post 
seven.  The  order  of  exercise*  commence#  with  the 
catling  of  the  roll,  ll»eti  the  col  lection  of  weekly  due*, 
and  tlie  consideration  of  whatever  business  Is  neces- 
sary. Compositions  by  the  members  treating  of  »ci- 
entitle  subject*  are  then  read. 

Communication*  front  «e  Ion  title  gentlemen  are 
read  by  the  secretary,  juul  at  Koine  meouugs  they 
are  tmWnf  and  give  a short  lecture. 

When  till*  pun  of  the  «xvrci*«i  i*  disposed  nf,  ex- 
pertinent*  ah?  tiieti  tried.  Tin*  Ink  wit  a wliirh  Utie 
letter  in  written  wu  made  by  the  club.  In  1 1 trot  a 
gorul  aaJlipli'  uf  our  skill  ? 

Wo  arc  happy  to  say  that  we  consider  liiai-ra's 
Yocsn  I'b-h’ilk  ue  oar  oOU-tuJ  organ,  and  *c  I hunk  it 
cordially  for  supporting  us.  * 

If  desired,  w«  will  occasionally  aetwl  some  experi- 
ments and  ncirti title  noire  front  our  meeting*.  We 
now  send  the  lullowilig  al tuple  and  preity  experi- 
ment: 

Cut  three  loaves  of  rid  cnhlmgc  into  ainall  pieces, 
place  them  lit  a basin,  and  (tour  a pint  of  boiling  wa- 
ter over  litem,  Alter  allow. lug  limn  to  stand  an 
hour,  pour  olf  Hie  liquid  Into  a decaliter.  This 
liquid  will  la* of  a bright  roddKh-purple  color  Now 
take  three  wlmt-gUwaat;  into  one  put  about  six  drops 
of  strong  vinegar;  Into  soother,  six  drop*  o{  u m.ia- 
t Ion  ufsoda;  and  tutor  lie  third,  the  Mine  quantity  Of 
a strong  solution  of  alum.  Tlien  pour  intu  each 
glass  a amall  quant ily  of  the  liquid  from  the  de- 
canter. The  contents  of  thu  gla--*  containing  vin- 
egar will  quickly  usaume  a beautiful  brilliant  red 
color;  that  containing  soda  will  he  a fine  green;  and 
that  containing  alum  a very  dark,  rich  purple. 

tJtURLUt  II.  W„  President  ol  V,  C»  C. 

8 as  tea  W.  U.,  bet  rotary. 

We  congratulate  the  iwmhcm  of  the  Young  t’hcm- 
iatsThih  upon  their  perseverance  and  auccrsa.  We 
shall  ulwaya  lie  glad  to  receive  reports  of  anything 
Interesting  which  may  occur  at  tbdr  meetings,  and 
also  occasionally  to  print  simple  and  safe  experi- 
ments, which  wo  doubt  not  will  be  of  lulerest  to 
many  of  uur  young  readers.  The  ink  with  which  the 
above  communication  was  written  is  of  a hrigbt,  dear 
purple  color,  and  appears  of  an  excellent  quality. 

ttr.  imr*,  Tl>u>  Ptim,  Ln  mio. 

I have  only  hero  taking  Yorau  Phoylic  for  a few 
months,  but  I like  it  so  mach  I hope  never  to  lie 
withnul  It.  i want  to  write  a letter  to  the  INtst- 
ofllce  Box,  but  I can  not  write  myself,  for  I ant  only 
five  years  old ; so  somebody  Una  lit  w rite  It  lor  Die. 

1 had  two  pretty  gray  kittens.  Yuu  could  not  tell 
them  apart.  Their  name*  were  Jack  and  Jill.  Hut 
poor  litlle  Jill  died.  Jack  loves  me  so  inueh  I lie 
goes  to  sleep  with  me  every  night,  and  the  flr»t  thing 
in  the  morning,  when  he  romw  Into  l lie  room,  he 
looks  all  around  (or  me,  and  If  I am  still  in  bed,  he 
will  jump  up  and  cuddle  down  near  me. 

I have  some  pretty  doJla  1 would  like  to  writo 
about,  but  I am  afraid  if  »y  letter  Is  too  lung  It  wlil 
In?  thrown  away. 

I lave  no  broihera  or  slaters  except  in  heaven,  and 
I am  very  lonely  sometimes,  and  always  so  glad  to 
e«l  You  so  Paori.it.  8*  in  a B.  N. 

MamtMi,  Niv  Tea*. 

I am  a little  girl  eleven  years  old.  1 like  Yoon  1 
Peoria  very  much.  1 i Kink  the  fleet  story  was  " The  | 
Pair  Persian,"  but  I like  them  all  mure  than  1 can  j 
telL 

I have  ten  dolt*.  The  last  onu  J got  Christmas. 
Her  name  Is  Madame  Arutaila. 

1 am  going  to  bo  an  uniat  when  1 out  old  enough. 

Aphis  W. 


Riimtawnui,  Vimuh. 

1 like HAim'iYoi'Ru  l’wru  very  much.  1 study 

Harper's  School  lu-ugruphr.  1 am  just  learning  how 
to  skute.  For  Christmas  1 got  a chain  tar  set  and  a 
ten  act,  a pretty  hook,  two  ba^s  of  candy,  and  a bug 
of  mils. 

i am  eight  and  a ball  year*  old.  Mam*  W.  W. 

Jttmim,  tmiu. 

I am  ten  Tents  old.  I have  a little  sister  muned 
Julia,  but  when  she  commenced  to  talk  she  called 
herself  Jupl,  and  we  all  call  her  so  Mamma  any* 
we  ought  to  speli  It  jouyoM,  which  la  the  French  word 
ior  plaything. 

We  like  Yotreo  P«n«  so  much  we  can  hardly 
wail  for  It  to  come.  Papa  turn  token  it  for  us  ever 
since  it  waa  published. 

Jupl  and  1 each  have  a pet  kilty.  One  of  them 
will  scratch  on  thu  door,  jad  like  a dog,  until  some 
one  opens  it. 

J up!  has  a Paris  dnlL  1 1 la  a lathy  doll,  and  It  lias 
a little  nursing  bottle.  You  can  fill  the  bottle  with 
milk  or  water,  put  the  tube  In  the  doll’s  mouth,  and  1 


by  pressing  a bntton  at  tho  back  of  it#  bead,  all  the 
milk  goes  out  uf  the  tattle.  Then  proas  the  button 
again,  und  it  all  gore  hack. 

We  have  a toy  bird  which  Imitate*  a canary  *o  you 
would  thluk  it  woa  a real  one.  Cuauckv  K.  II. 


Dev*  Me.  Ilvarsa,— I'm  in  an  awful  sliuullon  that 
a bov  by  the  name  of  Ik-IJew  got  me  into,  lie  isuue 
of  the  taya  that  writ**  stories  and  makes  pictures 
fur  Yovnu  Pixm'lk,  and  I thiuk  you  ought  to  know 


vrhnt  kiwi  of  a boy  tw  i*.  A little  white  ago  tw  had 
a story  • i:  the  Yotrno  Punt  atant  imitation  screw- 
Ivnoda.  am)  bow  ta  ured  to  make  them,  and  what  ton 
be  had  pruning  them  on  his  ann  fa  bureau.  1 thought 
it  was  a very  nice  story,  and  I got  Bocn*  tinfoil  and 
mod*  a whole  lot  of  screw -bends  and  last  Saturday 
L tho llgtlt  I'd  hare  some  fnn  with  them. 

Father  lias  a dreadfully  ugly  old  chair  to  h is  ntadj, 
Hi  at  General  Washington 
brought  over  with  him  in 
tlie  Jfagllowsr,  and  Mr. 

Tntvera  says  It  1*  xtllTer 
a'-d  uglier  than  iinyof  rise 
Pilgrim  fatbsm  But  f»- 
tlhflr  ridnks  evflrythlng  of 
that  ciudr  and  u-  ver  lots 
anybody  ait  in  it  except 
th«  tutu  later.  I took  a 
piece  of  soafi,  jiwrt  as  that 
Bellow  QKed  lit,  and  if  bfs 
name  is  Billy  why  don't 
be  leant  bow  to  spelt  It 
that's  what  I'd  like  to 
know,  and  mude  what 
kmkwl  like  a trentenduos 
crack  to  the  chair.  Then 
1 (i.vvtcd  the  oerw-ticadB 
on  the  choir,  mid  il  talk- 
ed exactly  as  If  somebody 
bod  broken  It  and  tried  to 
nueod  U. 

I couldn't  help  laughing 

all  day  whrni  I ttaagtH 
how  »sIihuMwhS  father 
would  ta  w hen  be  saw  hta 
chair  all  full  of  a<- news, 
and  hour  he  would  latigii 
whuu  h*  found  out  It  won 
all  a joke.  As  soon  as  be 
came  home  I askod  him 
to  please  (xmte  Into  the 
study,  and  showed  him 
the  eiialr  ami  said  "Po- 
ther I can  im>1  iei l a He  I 
did  It  but  I won't  do  It 
any  more." 

Fallier  looked  a*  If  he 
had  (Wen  some  disgusting 
riliats,  and  I was  really 
frightened,  so  1 hurried 
up  and  Bald  **  It’rt  oil  right 
father,  It'a  only  a p<ke  look 
here  they  all  r*imo  off.** 
and  rubbed  oft  tta  screw - 
heads  and  the  soap  with 
my  handkerchief,  and  ex- 


pected to  ae-a  him  burst  out  laughing,  inst  a*  Be), 
lew's  aunt  lined  to  buret,  bnt  Instead  of  lunching  he 
said  “ My  son  this  trifling  with  Mcr«l  tliinga  must 
lie  stopped, ~ with  which  remark  be  look  off  Til®  slip- 
per, and  Mien—  But  1 haven’t  the  heart  tn  say  what 
he  dUL  Air.  Travrns  has  mad«‘  some  piclnres  about 
tt  which  I send  tn  yon,  and  perhaps  you  will  under- 
stand what  I have  siiffervd. 

I think  that  »K»y  Belle W ought  to  be  punished  for 
getting  people  Snio  scxa|>ea.  "il  just  like  to  have  him 
coiue  out  bcfiiikd  our  barn  with  me  lor  a lew  iuin- 
utea.  That  is,  I would, 
only  1 never  expect  to 
take  any  interest  In  any- 
thing any  more.  My  heart 
is  broken  and  a now  choc- 
olate cigar  that  wt»  in  oiy 
pocket  during  the  awful 

►V*'|K-. 

I've  got  an  alafBt 
w«spa'  i naft  with  young 
wasps  in  it  rim:  will  hiitoa 
oot  In  the  spring,  nod  111 
ch none  i;  for  a huil-tcf  r l«T 
or  a Msot-gUB  or  ti  r.ilt  ta 
snake  In  a cafpt  that  mt- 
tl-'-fl  good  milk  any  buy 
that  wilt  s>md  me  oo«. 
Ever  affisrtionateiy 
Yoor  hod 
Jimmy 

(That**  the  way  they 
taught  mo  to  *nd  letters 
when  I waa  In  boarding- 
school.) 

thumui.  rmiiroiu. 

I have  wmie  SlUle  toy 
dogs  and  rabbits.  1 hod 
the  diphtheria,  and  took 
such  hitter  mudldiM  that 
nid  Mams  Cisus  brou^Iit 
tne  a ibilly.  I was  six  years 
old  on  New-YeurM  Datr. 
I gTMvw  this  letter  is  big 
rnoogb-  M.huj.  A. 

Um*«M,c™»»(naT. 

* We  are  t»  o slaters,  and 
we  would  like  to  tell  you 
ul*uui  our  pets.  Wc  have 
a bird  iminrel  Dinky,  and 
we  have  iwo  gobthOshso, 
« peart- fish,  and  » roach, 
which  lire  in  a large  aqua- 
rliim  over  a femerr.  We 
each  have  a cot-  Otur  cat* 
are  almost  exaclJr  alike, 
aud  ore  named  Tabbyfc 
grnj  jiikI  Frolic.  We  tome 
the  name*  from  Yarno  Fmri.*.  We  have  two 
horses  named  Bonm'r  and  Charilu.  Bonner  Is  flvn 
\,-,irs  nil!,  :U  i!  t .>l»-  l-  tivi-ri’y-si-i-  ti,  t ' li  »ri1--  t*> 
a retnart.ahlo  horse.  Two  rears  ago  he  was  very- 
sick.  We  thought  he  wa*  >ivlng,  and  told  A man 
to  shoot  him;  nut  he  nM  Charlie  looked  at  him 
so  intelligently  that  he  could  nut  do  it.  After  that. 
Charlie  got  well,  and  wc  have  taken  many  long,  do- 
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lightful  drives  with  him,  and  be  hits  been  driven  i 
in  u span  with  Hokum  twenly-aeven  miles  in  oim 
afternoon.  W»  haw  had  him  *ixtecn  years,  and 
when  paint  wait  living, Charlls,  w lion  the  gong  sound- 
ed Cor  dfuner,  would  back  out  of  bis  stall,  und  go  to  ' 
the  office  door  to  bring  him  home.  l>o  vou  not 
think  we  ought  to  lore  such  a tuithful  oief  horse? 
We  do  love  hiui,  and  he  ho*  a nice  home  arid  kind 
treatment.  U*mi  and  Nmii  D. 

Lmitim.  runim. 

I am  a aulwerilwr  of  this  very  interval  log  little  pa- 
per. and  get  it  regularly  every  week.  1 don't  know 
liow  1 would  do  without  it.  You  can  nut  Imagine 
how  anxious  I uni  to  go  to  town  and  get  it  the  mo- 
ment l know  It  la  ill  the  poat-ofllrr, 

I live  In  the  laud  ot  flower*,  and  I like  my  home 
very  mucin  Kv*  H. 

1(00*.  I'lllInMIt, 

I till  the  little  girl  vliOM  letter  waa  printed  in 
Yorxa  I’km'u  No.  43.  Iliut  was  going  to  the  milieu. 

I am  there  now.  I will  try  to  teU  you  all  about  u»y 
trip.  We  came  two  hundred  and  ten  milt*  moire 
tiie  Desert  in  the  stage.  Wo  were  over  eight  day* 
on  the  road.  We  combed  out  two  night*,  and  made  ' 
onr  Iwxla  on  the  ground.  1 gatlmred  many  beautiful  . 
Mooes  in  the  |h-»-rt  I saw  a rntik-Hiiake. 

I have  lava  down  in  the  mine  eight  hundred  fret.  j 
and  I i mi  going  down  a shall  which  la  nine  hundred  i 
leot  below  theleveL 

1 have  three  pet  cats  here,  and  1 have  thirty  httia, 
which  1 feed  twice  every  day.  1 have  no  brothers  or 
sisters,  but  I amuse  my  Be  It  by  reading  You  no  l’ao-  • 
I’LO,  and  hv  ruiuilug  over  the  rucks  and  prospecting.  ! 

k'Loaaaea  K.  I 


PaMi»i*i'i,  RaoM  luuu. 

We  have  taken  Yotfuo  Pioru  ever  since  the  first 
number,  and  we  nil  like  iu  1 have  two  brother*  and 
two  ulster-.  Christmas  my  brotlicr  hud  the  book 
called  Old  Timet  i»  the  CoJtmiee  for  a pn  sent.  There 
an:  tlie  same  stories  In  it  Dial  were  in  Yocno  Pao* 
rut.  and  a great  many  more.  One  Is  almm  King 
Philip  and  the  wan*  with  the  settler*  in  Rhode  1*1- 
nu<L  I have  read  many  of  tho  oiher  stories,  and 
they  arc  very  interesting.  1 am  twelve  years  ouL 
Lucih  8. 

Tssrew,  New  Yu**. 

I am  n little  girl  six  years  old.  I have  a papa  and 
mamma,  but  no  little  hrotlter  or  sister.  1 nave  a 
doggie  named  Hick,  and  a kilty  named  Flivswy,  uml 
eleven  dol'iea  with  a htnek  nurse.  1 take  I1*ri*»  k'h  | 
Y'ocso  Pwori.s,  and  can  hardly  wnit  for  it  to  come.  | 
I wUh  every  little  girl  could  have  it.  1 am  learning 
to  road  aud  write.  _____  Amu  N*tm  B. 

B»mso«i.  I 

I go  to  school  ami  Sunday-school,  and  have  my 
music  lessons  to  practice,  but  I alwuys  find  time  to 
rood  my  You  no  Psotls.  I went  to  the  country  this 
summer,  and  luui  n splendid  time.  I went  boat-rid- 
ing  on  (lie  Shenandoah  Klver.  1 am  eleven  years 
old.  Eleanor  K.  A.  I 


Pit  sort,  Ukawo.  ! 

I have  a little  dog.  His  name  is  Prince.  Hv  sleeps 
with  roe.  He  weighs  four  and  oue-lialf  pounds. 

I have  been  in  l>ed  a week  w ith  scarlet  fever,  and  j 
I enjoy  Youwo  Pboi-i.r  so  miiclt  J 

I have  a nice  stamp-book,  but  not  many  stamps  1 
yet.  1 will  have  some  to  exchange  soon.  1 um 
eight  years  old.  Jouxsia  K. 

Fi«m«oM,.\iw  t'uu. 

I am  a boy  ten  years  old.  I go  to  school,  and  lead 
in  tlie  Fourth  Header,  and  study  arithmetic  and  ge- 
ography. I take  You  mu  I'wiru,  aud  hope  I can 
have  it  always. 

I have  a cat.  His  name  is  Dick.  He  will  follow 
no*  over  to  grandpas,  aud  stay  with  me  until  1 come 
home. 

This  la  llio  Unit  letter  I ever  wrote. 

6«dnky  J.  C.  | 


Asota  Coioraso. 

I take  much  pleasure  In  reading  all  the  letters  and 
stories.  I hope  all  tlio  reader*  enjoy  Yopm  Pnorut 
ns  much  as  1 do. 

Hiuce  my  letter  requesting  exchange  was  nuhlislied 
1 have  received  many  pretty  things.  I wish  to  in- 
form tho  eorrenpondents  that  I have  no  more  speci- 
mens now,  except  enough  to  pay  wliai  I owe  for 
favors  I have  received.  1 would  request  the  corre- 
spondent* not  to  send  me  auythiug  more,  as  1 could 
not  make  any  return.  Cnsa*  F.  If.  Swift.  I 


Buauiniij,  I'ibm  Sr atui  oe  Cul<j««»i*.  j 

A happy  lime  it  Is  for  me  when  the  steamer  from  ' 
New  \ urfc  for  South  America  iirrives,  oimI  brings 
Yocxu  Pro pl r.  I pity  Hie  little  cnrrMiKHskn t who 
wrote  in  the  Post-office  Box  almat  four  feel  of  snow, 
fur  I believe  it  must  he  very  odd  then-,  although  I 
have  never  seen  inuiv  yet.  Here  even  auw  we  have 
innny  blooming  plants  in  our  gardrn  nt  Oasis,  our 
beautiful  country-scat,  near  Rarranqnilla. 

1 am  nine  years  old.  1 have  my  own  horse,  a deer, 
and  a little  cirrus. 

We  have  all  trnplr  plant*,  and  I should  like  to  ex- 
change some  .Southern,  German,  and  French  posture 
niai ups,  or  dried  Aowars  aud  leaves  from  the  tropic 
zone,  for  all  kind*  of  miuerala  Letters  ami  pack- 
ages may  be  scut  to  my  unde  lu  New  York  city,  | 


whoso  address  is  at  the  end  of  my  letter,  and  who 
will  forward  them  to  me.  He  will  also  be  kind 
enough  to  receive  and  forward  my  answers  to  corre- 
spondent*. 

It  ony  young  readers  would  like  to  know  more  of 
my  country.  1 will  send  another  letter. 

Jinmi  nuirr,  care  of  kr.  D.  A.  De  Lima. 

08  William  fltreet,  New  York  City. 

Pamak-  Hkiinik,  >»w  Juui. 

I like  Yocwo  P»u-i.x  very  much.  Pans  bought 
nwi  th«  first  volume  bound.  I luve  two  kitties;  one 
is  white,  the  other  is  black.  We  call  them  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  because  tliey  aie  so  loving;  they  always 
go  to  sleep  with  their  paws  around  each  other's 
necks.  Winnie  V. 


I like  Yotno  Poorut  very  much.  When  I wit*  in 
the  White  Mountains  this  summer  I went  to  u silver 
and  had  mine,  where  l got  u unmher  of  specimens, 
which  I should  like  tu  exchange  for  loreign  iMislugo 
stamps.  Or  to  any  one  sending  me  twenty-five  for- 
eign (Histage  stamps  I will  send  forty-five  foreign 
and  L ulteu  Hutes  postmark*. 

G.  I-  Ilium;*, 

P.  O.  Box  MO,  Brook  line,  Mass. 

The  following  exchanges  are  also  desired  by  cor- 
respondents : 

Postage  siainiM  for  curiositim,  Indian  relics,  or 
any  thing  suitable  for  a museum. 

Bami'm.  Caui  u.mxe,  Ji  Oswego,  Kansu*. 

Postmarks  and  foreign  postage  stamp*. 

Frank  K.  urrm, 

Petalutna,  Sonoma  Couuty,  California 

Gray  innes  and  postmarks  for  mineral*  (especially 
ores),  fossils,  coins,  or  stamps. 

Cuaulks  P.  Matt uacs,  P.  O.  Box  13, 

Fort  Covington,  Franklin  County,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-flve  postage  stamp*,  or  ten  postmarks  and 
eight  stamps,  tor  n box  of  ocean  cnrlositk*  and  n 
star-fish.  K.  Lam»\  care  of  Wlillam  Lamp. 

Madison,  Dane  County,  Wli. 

William  IL— Tlie  term  “Miisird”  1*  applied  in 
Canada  and  the  Northwestern  Territories  of  the 
l ulled  States  to  an  extremely  sharp  snow-storm, 
wlien  the  particles  of  suuw  are  blown  by  the  wind 
like  line  pieces  uf  steel.  One  can  baldly  walk  tlie 
distance  of  a dty  block  in  such  a stonu  without  get- 
ting one's  nose  and  ears  frozen. 

C.  B.  F.  Mix  KllzuWth  Goose,  who  lived  In  lkia- 
tou  before  the  Revolution,  le  generally  fupjxj**d  to 
have  been  the  first  to  sing,  for  tlie  amusement  of  bex 
grandchildren,  most  of  the  nursery  jingles  that  have 
ever  since  bevn  known  a*  “Mother  Goose's  Mrlo- 
die*."  The  TaU*  uf  Mother  Oooee,  such  as  “Blue 
Beard,*  “Tom  Thumb,"  “Cinderella,''  etc,  were 
the  production  of  a celebrated  French  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  named  Perrnult.  lie  composed 
these  fairy  tales  to  amuse  a little  son.  They  were 
find  published  in  Paris  in  1097,  under  hi*  son's  name, 
and  have  since  been  Iran  staled  into  nearly  every  lau- 
Kuagcb 

John  W— It  is  said  that  a Mr.  Beyer,  an  eminent 
linen-draper  of  Loudon,  underwent  iu  his  youth  the 
comical  adventures  which  Cow  per  has  descrllied  In 
his  ballad  of  “John  Gilpin, ~ It  appears  from 
Southey's  life  of  the  |*»et  that  his  friend  Lady  Aus- 
tin once  repeated  to  him  a story  told  to  her  in  her 
childhood  of  an  unfortunate  pleasure  party  of  this 
linen-dra|ier,  ending  iu  his  bring  carried  past  Ills 
point  both  iu  going  aud  returning,  and  finally  being 
brought  home  by  Ilia  horse  without  having  met  Ida 
family  at  Edmonton.  Cow  per  Is  said  to  hove  been 
extremely  amused  by  the  story,  und  to  have  com- 
posed Ids  famous  ballad  while  lying  awake  one 
night  suflcrlng  from  headache. 

William  D O/d  Timet  in  the  (Won  few  is  ended. 

Yon  will  find  a notice  of  the  book  in  No.  6fl  of 
llAUTKa's  Yucno  Peokls. 

E.  II.— You  w U1  And  very  good  directions  for  pnint- 
ing  mugic-lanteru  slides  in  a letter  from  Harry  J.  iu 
the  Post-office  Box  of  Y'ocno  Psora.!  Nil  63. 

Hakkv  W.— Directions  for  catching  and  preserving 
insects  wwe  given  In  the  Poat-ufllce  Box  of  II  aU- 
rail's  Yotrao  Pkoplk  Nil  *7.  and  tn  tlie  same  depart- 
ment of  No.  MIm  description  of  a cheap  and  sim- 
ple case  for  mounting  butterflies  ojhI  other  speci- 
men*. 

A.  RrssuLU— »«*  answer  to  8.  IL  M,  In  the  Post- 
office  Box  of  1!  AXi'Kit's  Youno  Pkoci.r  No.  *3. 

Fsvnrs  are  acknowledged  from  Abel  Caldwell,  Har- 
ry, Maud  E.  Chose,  L-  M.  Weter,  Blanche  lkjugan, 


' IsaM  W,  Harris,  Klleti  and  Edna  B.,  Pert  Gstcu,  J. 
A.  Thdliablll,  C.  S.  G.,  J.  W Junu*  A.  Harris,  Ed- 
ward McNally,  Florence  Stidiiam,  Mnlntl  Going,  Jo- 
*ie  Belle  B-,  Bessie  Guyton,  lieloo  8.,  C.  U.  Maihlos, 
Florence  F.  8.,  W.  B.  Wyman. 

I Correct  answers  to  puzzles  are  received  from  Belie 
Bloom,  Artlmr  1>.  Prince,  M.  W.  and  EL  W„  Bessie 
H.  Howell,  Waller  P.  lilies,  A.  I>.  Hopper.  A.  Hus- 
sell,  Nellie  V.  Hrainard,  Annie  W.  Huoih,  Hirliard 
o.  Cbtatar,  John  N.  Ilowe,  Mary  tL  OeWllt,  Fanny 
Squire. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  L 

coNNXarrxi*  maoKia. 

1.  In  play-time.  A small  barrel.  A coin.  An 
animal.  In  play-time.  3.  In  (rouble.  A minute 
pert.  Kingly.  A label,  lit  trouble.  Central*  con- 
nected—An  aromatic  plant  Boll*. 


No.  3. 

woan  so  f An  to. 

I.  First,  to  bahble.  Second,  to  mature.  Third, 
separately.  Fourth,  neat  Fifth,  to  register. 

Cal  I.  Foasr. 

I 1.  First,  custom.  Second,  a dwelling.  Third,  u 
certain  variety  of  an  Important  article  of  cumoven  c. 
Fourth,  numtaL  FifUi,  water-fowls.  Is>nk  Star. 

1 3.  First,  elevated.  Second,  inactive.  Third,  joy. 

. Fourth,  fo  mind.  Wl&US  F.W. 

I 4.  First,  one  of  the  algos  iu  the  iodine,  fieennd, 
‘ n drew*  of  dignity.  Third,  n boy's  name.  Fourth, 
to  encircle.  Lave*. 


No.  S. 

OaaftAML 

I My  first  is  a cooking  utensil.  My  second  Is  a spt*- 
cies  of  tree.  My  whole  b used  iu  making  soap. 

Willir  L.  K. 

No.  k 
a N I O M A. 

In  kennel,  not  in  dog. 

In  ]>en,  not  lu  hog. 

In  new.  not  in  old. 

In  hot,  not  in  cold. 

In  sound,  not  In  noise. 

In  candy,  not  In  toys. 

In  beak,  not  ill  bill. 

In  monkey,  not  in  drilL 
My  whole  Is  the  dark  “and  bloody  ground" 
By  the  names  uf  a buntsmau  and  states- 
man renowned.  II  ALLA. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  «l. 
j No.  1.  Chicago. 

No.  3.KIPDFRMIN8TER 
S W I T Z K U L A N U 
MALA  I>  ETTA 
Y E N I 8 E I 
A L T A I 
LEE 
K 

U R E 
ADAMS 
TAUNTON 
MACK  E N 7.  I E 
BRAHMAPUTRA 
SANBEHNAUD1NO 
J Na  3.  Moscow, 

j No.  4.  BALK  MALT 


FEB 
L K A P 
ESPY 

CAMP 
ARAL 
M A T K 
PLEA 


AREA 

LEAR 

TAUT 

IMAGE 
M O I.  A R 
A L r T A 
O ATII 
ERASE 


Charade  on  j«ge  If*  Sea-mew. 
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WHAT  CAN  T1IB  MATTER  BE? 

A citriocb  story  in  told  of  tho  way  in  which  Admiral  By-tbe- 
sea,  V.C.,  C.B. — a very  distinguished  P.nglish  naval  officer,  who 
has  lately  retired,  after  many  yearn  of  service,  from  his  profes- 
sion— first  catne  by  his  name.  It  is  said  that  when  an  infant 
he  was  picked  up  by  the  sailors  of  a man-of-war  in  the  often  sea. 
They  found  a hale  of  goods  floating  in  the  water,  and  lashed  to 
it  was  the  body  of  a lady  with  a child  in  her  arms.  The  mother 
was  dead,  but  the  boy  still  lived.  No  clew  was  found  by  which 
the  relations  of  this  little  waif  of  tho  sea  could  be  discovered  ; 
and  so,  after  the  officers  had  made  some  vain  attempts  to  com- 
municate with  them  by  means  of  advertisements,  they  deter- 
mined to  adopt,  the  boy,  and  not  knowing  his  real  iiuuie,  they 
christened  him  “ By-t  lie-sea.” 

He  was  sent  to  a naval  school, 
and  when  old  enough,  went  to 
sen  again,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  join  the  same  ship 
by  the  crew  of  which  he  had 
been  rescued  years  before. 

Soon  be  showed  himself  a clev- 
er and  active  sailor,  ready  for 
anything,  and  doing  whatever 
he  did  well ; and  when  tho 
Crimean  war  came,  he  display- 
ed such  gallantry  in  assisting 
his  wounded  comrades  that  he 
gained  the  Victoria  (Toss,  and 
was  mode  a Companion  of  tho 
Bath.  After  this,  promotion 
came  quickly;  his  services 
wore,  later  on,  transferred  to 
India,  where  for  many  years  be 
filled  the  responsible  post  of 
Consulting  Naval  Officer  to  tho 
government ; and  now  ho  re- 


tires with  the  full  rank  of  Admiral.  The  men  who  rescued  the 
poor  child  from  the  sea,  so  many  years  ago,  little  knew  what  an 
honorable  and  useful  life  they  were  preserving  by  this  act  for 
the  service  of  their  country. 


CHARADE. 

At/ntoruii  in  sable  pinnies  my  first 
Displays  himself  on  high, 

His  reputation  is  the  worst, 

His  tastes  are  low,  his  race  is  curst — 
We’re  glad  to  sea  him  die. 

My  next  is  in  the  water  found. 

Or  in  tho  cozy  inn, 

Where  talk  and  drink  go  freely  round. 
Or  iu  the  court  maintains  its  ground, 
Or  keeps  the  thief  from  sin. 

My  whole  is  placed  in  humble  hands, 
And  when  with  skill  applied. 

Will  bring  to  light  the  goldeu  sands. 
Tis  known  and  used  in  many  lands; 

It  seeks  what  others  bide. 


Killed  by  Fright. — Many  an  illness  is  caused  simply  by  im- 
agination, and  those  of  us  who  go  about  our  work  with  calm- 
ness and  confidence  are  much  more  likely  to  escape  disease  than 
others  who  are  filled  with  apprehension  should  infection  come 
within  n hundred  miles  of  them.  In  connection  with  this,  tho 
Arulw  tell  the  following  story:  One  day  a traveller  met  the 
Blague  going  into  Cairo,  and  accosted  it  thus,  “For  what  pur- 
pose an*  you  entering  Cairo  f ’ 

“To  kill  three  thom-nml  people/' rejoined  the  Plague. 

Some  time  after,  the  same  traveller  met  the  Plague  on  its  re- 
turn, and  said,  "But  you  killed  thirty  thousand!” 

"Nay,”  answered  the  Plague, 


1 


“I  killed  but  three  thousand; 
the  rest  died  of  fright.” 


“TTM,  llOKSIE. 


SLEIGH-BELLS. 

“ SUOaU-BKLLB,  sleigh-bells. 
What  are  you  saying  f” 

u Merriest  thing  in  ail  the  world 
Tis  to  go  a-slcighiug: 
Laughter  ringing, 
Shouting,  singing, 

Hells  n-jingling, 

Noses  tingling, 

Horst's  prancing, 

Hearts  a-tlancing, 

Sky  all  brightness, 

Earth  all  whiteness; 

Diamonds  in  tho  icicles, 
.Sunbeams  round  them  plaj'- 
ing: 

Merriest  thing  in  all  the  world 
Tis  to  go  a-slcighiug!’' 
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TOBY  TYLER; 

OH.  TKN  WEEKS  WITH  A CIRCUS. 
BY  JAMES  OTIS. 


TITK  BREAKDOWN,  AND  ESCAPE  OF  TI1K  MONKEYS. 


Chapter  VII. 


AN  ACCIDENT  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

TOBY’S  experience  of  the  evening  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  afternoon.  save  that 
lie  was  so  fortunate  as  not  to  take  any  more 
laid  money  in  payment  for  his  goods.  Mr. 
Jacobs  scolded  and  swore  alternately,  and  the 
boy  really  surprised  him  in  tin*  way  of  selling 
goods,  though  he  was  very  careful  not  to  say 
anything  about  it.  but  mode  Tobv  believe 
that  he  was  doing  only  about  half  as  much 
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work  as  lie  ought  to  do.  Toby's  private  hoard  of  money 
was  increased  that  evening  by  presents, ninety  cents,  and 
ho  began  to  look  upon  himself  as  almost  a rich  man. 

When  the  performance  was  nearly  over,  Mr.  Jacobs 
called  to  him  to  help  in  packing  up;  and  by  the  time  the 
last  spectator  had  left  the  tent,  the  worldly  possessions  of 
Messrs.  Lord  and  Jacobs  were  ready  for  removal,  and  Toby 
allowed  to  do  us  he  had  a mind  to,  so  long  as  he  was  care- 
ful to  be  on  hand  when  old  Ben  was  ready  to  start. 

Toby  thought  that  he  would  have  time  to  pay  a visit  to 
his  friends  the  skeleton  and  the  fat  woman,  and  to  that 
end  started  toward  the  place  where  their  tent  had  been 
standing;  but  to  his  sorrow'  he  found  that  it  was  already 
being  taken  down,  and  he  only  had  time  to  thank  Mrs. 
Treat  and  to  press  the  flesh  less  hand  of  her  shadowy  hus- 
band as  they  entered  their  wagon  to  drive  away. 

He  was  disappointed,  for  he  had  hoped  to  lx:  able  to 
speak  with  his  new-made  friends  a few  moments  before 
the  weary  night's  ride  commenced ; but  failing  in  that, 
he  went  hastily  back  to  the  monkeys'  cage.  Old  Ben  was 
there  getting  things  ready  for  a start ; but  the  wooden 
sides  of  the  cage  had  not  been  put  up,  and  Toby  had  no 
difficulty  in  calling  the  aged  monkey  up  to  the  bars.  He 
held  one  of  the  fat  woman's  doughnuts  in  his  hand,  and 
he  said,  as  he  passed  it  through  to  the  animal: 

“ I thought  perhaps  you  might  be  hungry,  Mr.  Stubbs, 
and  this  is  some  of  what  the  skeleton's  wife  give  me.  I 
hain’t  got  very  much  time  to  talk  with  you  now;  but  the 
first  chance  I can  get  away  to-morrow,  an’  when  there 
liain't  anybody  ’round,  I want  to  tell  you  something.” 
The  monkey  had  taken  the  doughnut  in  his  hand-like 
paws,  and  was  tearing  it  to  pieces,  eating  small  portions 
of  it  very  rapidly. 

“Don’t  hurry  yourself,”  said  Toby,  warningly,  “for 
Uncle  Dan’l  always  told  me  the  worst  thing  a feller  could 
do  was  to  eat  fast.  If  you  waut  any  more,  after  we  start, 
just  put  your  hand  through  the  little  hole  up  there  near 
the  seat,  an'  I'll  give  you  all  you  want.” 

From  the  look  on  his  face,  Toby  confidently  believed 
the  monkey  was  going  to  make  some  reply;  but  just  then 
Ben  shut  up  the  sides,  separating  Toby  and  Mr.  Stubbs, 
and  the  order  was  given  to  start. 

Toby  clambered  up  on  to  the  high  seat,  Ben  followed 
him,  and  iii  another  instant  the  team  was  moving  along 
slowly  down  the  dusty  road,  preceded  and  followed  by  the 
many  wagons  with  their  tiny  swinging  lights. 

“Well,’'  said  Ben,  when  he  had  got  his  team  well  un- 
der way,  and  felt  that  he  could  indulge  in  a little  conver- 
sation, “ how  did  you  get  along  to-day?” 

Toby  related  all  of  his  movements,  and  gave  the  driver 
a faithful  account  of  all  that  had  happened  to  him.  con- 
cluding his  story  by  saying,  “That  was  one  of  Mrs.  Treat’s 
doughnuts  that  I just  gave  to  Mr.  Stubbs.” 

“To  whom  ?”  asked  Ben,  in  surprise. 

“To  Mr.  Stublm — the  old  fellow  here  in  the  cart,  you 
know,  that’s  been  so  good  to  me.” 

Toby  heard  a sort  of  gurgling  sound,  saw  the  driver’s 
body  sway  hack  and  forth  in  a trembling  way.  and  was 
just  becoming  thoroughly  alarmed,  when  he  thought  of 
the  previous  night,  and  understood  that  Ben  was  only 
laughing  in  Ins  own  peculiar  way. 

“ How  did  you  know  his  name  was  Stubbs  ?”  asked  Bon, 
after  he  had  recovered  his  breath. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  that  that  is  his  real  name,”  was  the 
quick  reply;  “I  only  call  him  that  because  lie  looks  so 
much  like  a feller  with  that  name  that  I knew  at  home. 
He  don’t  seem  to  mind  because  I call  him  Stubbs.” 

Ben  looked  at  Toby  earnestly  for  a moment,  acting  all 
the  time  as  if  he  wanted  to  laugh  again,  but  didn’t  dare  to 
for  fear  he  might  burst  a blood-vessel,  and  then  he  said,  as 
he  patted  him  on  the  shoulder,  “Well,  you  are  the  queer- 
est little  fish  that  I ever  saw  in  all  my  travels.  You  seem 
to  think  that  that  monkey  knows  all  you  say  to  him.” 


“ I'm  sure  he  does,”  said  Toby,  positively.  “He  don't 
say  anything  right  out  to  me,  but  he  knows  everything  I 
tell  him.  Do  you  suppose  he  could  talk  if  he  tried  to?” 
“Look  here,  Mr.  Toby  Tyler,”  and  Ben  turned  half 
around  in  his  seat,  and  looked  Toby  full  in  the  face,  as  to 
give  more  emphasis  to  bis  words,  “are  you  heathen  enough 
to  think  that  that  monkey  could  talk  if  he  wanted  to  ?" 

“I  know  I hain’t  a heathen,”  said  Toby,  thoughtfully, 
“for  if  I had  been,  some  of  the  missionaries  would  have 
found  me  out  a good  while  ago;  but  I never  saw  anybody 
like  this  old  Mr.  Stubbs  before,  an'  I thought  be  could  talk 
if  lie  wanted  to,  just  as  the  Living  Skeleton  does,  or  his 
wife.  Anyhow.  Mr.  Stubbs  winks  at  me;  an’  how  could 
he  do  that  if  he  didn't  know  what  I’ve  been  sayin’  to  him  ?” 
“ Look  here,  my  son,”  said  Ben.  in  a most  fatherly  fash- 
ion, “ monkeys  hain't  anything  but  beasts,  an'  they  don't 
know  liow  to  talk  any  more  than  they  know  what  you  sav 
to  ’em.” 

“ Didn’t  you  ever  hear  any  of  them  speak  a word  ?” 
“Never.  I've  been  in  a circus,  man  an'  boy,  nigh  on 
to  forty  years,  an’  I never  seen  nothin’  in  a monkey  more’n 
any  other  beast,  except  their  awful  mischief  ness.” 

“Well,”  said  Toby,  still  unconvinced,  “I  believe  Mr. 
Stubbs  knew'  wliat  I said  to  him.  anyway.” 

“Now  don't  be  foolish.  Toby,”  pleaded  Ben.  “You 
can't  Rhow  me  one  thing  that  a monkey  ever  did  because 
you  told  him  to.” 

Just  at  that  moment  Toby  felt  some  one  pulling  at  the 
back  of  his  coat,  and  looking  around,  lie  sawr  it  was  a lit- 
tle brown  hand,  reaching  through  the  bars  of  the  air-hole 
of  the  cage,  that  was  tugging  away  at  his  coat. 

“ There !”  he  said,  triumphantly,  to  Ben.  “ Look  there. 
I told  Mr.  Stubbs  if  he  wanted  anything  more  to  eat,  to  tell 
me,  an’  I would  give  it  to  him.  Now  you  can  see  for  your- 
self that  lie’s  come  for  it,”  and  Toby  took  a doughnut  from 
hiB  pocket,  and  put  it  into  the  tiny  band,  which  was  imme- 
diately withdrawn.  “ Now  what  do  you  think  of  Mr. 
Stubbs  knowing  what  I say  to  him  ?” 

“They  often  stick  their  paws  up  through  there,”  said 
Ben,  in  a matter-of-fact  tone.  “ I’ve  had  ’em  pull  my 
coat  in  the  night  till  they  made  me  as  nervous  as  ever 
any  old  woman  was.  You  see,  Toby,  my  boy,  monkeys 
is  monkeys;  an’  you  mustn’t  go  to  gettin'  the  idea  that 
they're  anything  else,  for  it’s  a mistake.  You  think  this 
old  monkey  in  here  knows  what  you  say  ? Why,  that's 
just  the  cuteness  of  the  old  fellow;  lie  WAtches  you  to  see 
if  he  can't  do  just  as  you  do,  an’  that’s  all  there  is  about  it.” 
Toby  was  more  than  half  convinced  that  Ben  was  put- 
ting the  matter  in  its  proper  light,  and  he  would  have  be- 
lieved all  that  had  been  said  if.  just  at  that  moment,  he 
had  not  seen  that  brown  hand  reaching  through  the  hole 
to  clutch  him  again  by  the  coat. 

The  action  seemed  so  natural,  so  like  a hungry  boy  who 
gropes  in  the  dark  pantry  for  something  to  eat,  that  it 
would  liave  taken  more  arguments  than  Ben  had  at  his 
disposal  to  persuade  Toby  that  liis  Mr.  Stubbs  could  not 
understand  all  that  was  said  to  him.  Toby  put  another 
doughnut  in  the  outstretched  hand,  and  then  sat  silently, 
as  if  in  a brown-study  over  some  difficult  problem. 

For  some  time  the  ride  was  made  in  silence.  Ben  was 
going  through  all  the  motions  of  whistling  without  utter- 
ing a sound,  a favorite  amusement  of  his,  and  Toby’s 
thoughts  were  far  away  in  the  humble  home  he  had 
scorned,  with  Uncle  Daniel,  whose  virtues  had  increased 
with  every  mile  of  distance  which  had  been  put  between 
them,  and  whose  faults  had  decreased  in  a corresponding 
ratio. 

Toby's  thoughtfulness  bad  made  him  sleepy,  and  his 
eyes  were  almost  closed  in  slumber,  when  he  was  startled 
by  a crashing  sound,  was  conscious  of  a sense  of  being 
hurled  from  his  seat  by  some  great  force,  and  then  he  lay 
senseless  by  the  side  of  the  road,  while  the  wagon  remained 
a perfect  wreck,  from  out  of  which  a small  army  of  monk 
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eys  were  escaping.  Ben's  experienced  ear  hod  told  him 
at  the  first  crash  that  his  wagon  was  breaking  down,  and 
without  having  time  to  warn  Toby  of  his  peril,  he  had 
leaped  clear  of  the  wreck,  keeping  his  horses  in  perfect 
control,  thus  averting  any  more  trouble.  It  was  the 
breaking  of  one  of  the  axles  which  Toby  bad  heard  just  be- 
fore he  was  thrown  from  his  seat,  and  when  the  body  of 
the  wagon  had  come  down  upon  the  hard  road,  the  en- 
tire structure  had  been  wrecked. 

The  monkeys,  thus  suddenly  released  from  their  con- 
finement, had  scampered  off  in  every  direction,  and,  by  a 
singular  chance,  Toby’s  aged  friend  started  for  the  woods 
in  such  a direction  as  to  bring  him  directly  upon  the  boy's 
senseless  body.  As  the  monkey  came  up  to  Toby  he 
stopped,  through  the  well-known  curiosity  of  his  kind, 
and  began  to  examine  the  body  carefully,  prying  into 
each  pocket  he  could  reach,  and  trying  to  open  the  half- 
closed  eyelids  in  order  to  peep  in  under  them. 

Fortunately  for  Toby,  he  had  fallen  upon  a mud-bank, 
and  was  only  stunned  for  the  moment,  having  received  no 
serious  bruises,  even  though  he  hod  been  thrown  such  a 
distance.  The  attentions  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  monk- 
ey served  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  his  senses;  and 
after  he  had  looked  around  him  in  the  gray  light  of  the 
coming  morning,  it  would  have  taken  far  more  of  a phi- 
losopher than  ever  old  Ben  was  to  have  persuaded  the  boy 
that  monkeys  did  not  possess  reasoning  faculties. 

The  monkey  was  picking  at  his  ears,  nose,  and  mouth, 
as  monkeys  always  do  when  they  get  an  opportunity,  and 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  as  grave,  as  possible.  Toby 
firmly  believed  that  tlie  monkey’s  face  showed  sorrow  at 
his  fall,  and  he  believed  that  the  attentions  which  were 
being  bestowed  upon  him  were  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
whether  be  had  been  injured  or  not. 

“Don’t  worry,  Mr.  Stubbs,”  said  Toby,  anxious  to  re- 
assure his  friend,  as  be  sat  upright  and  looked  about  him. 
“ I didn't  get  hurt  any,  but  I would  like  to  know  how  I 
got  'way  over  here.” 

It  really  seemed  as  if  the  monkey  was  pleased  to  know 
that  his  little  friend  was  not  hurt,  for  he  seated  himself  on 
his  haunches,  and  bis  face  expressed  the  liveliest  pleasure 
that  Toby  was  well  again — or  at  least  that  was  the  way  the 
boy  interpreted  the  look. 

By  this  time  the  news  of  the  accident  had  been  shouted 
ahead  from  one  team  to  the  other,  and  all  hands  were 
hurrying  to  the  sceue  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  some 
aid.  As  Toby  saw  them  coming,  he  also  saw  a number  of 
Rmall  forms,  looking  something  like  men,  hurrying  past 
him,  and  for  the  first  time  he  understood  how  it  was  that 
the  aged  monkey  was  at  liberty,  and  knew  tliat  those  little 
dusky  forms  were  the  other  occupants  of  the  cage  escaping 
to  the  woods. 

‘ * See  there,  Mr.  Stubbs ! see  there t”  he  exclaimed,  quick- 
ly, pointing  toward  the  fugitives;  “they’re  all  going  off 
into  the  woods.  What  shall  we  do  ?n 

The  sight  of  the  runaways  seemed  to  excite  the  old  monk- 
ey quite  as  much  as  it  had  the  boy.  He  jumped  to  his 
feet,  chattered  in  the  most  excited  way,  screamed  two  or 
three  times  as  if  he  was  calling  them  bock,  and  then  start- 
ed off  in  vigorous  pursuit. 

**  Now  lie’s  gone  too,”  said  Toby,  disconsolately,  believ- 
ing the  old  fellow  had  run  away  from  him;  “I  didn't 
think  Mr.  Stubbs  would  treat  me  this  way.” 

[to  be  coxtucced.] 

A LITTLE  ARAB  GIRL’S  MISSION. 

BT  P.  K.  PRY  ATT. 

MANY  of  the  readers  of  Harper’s  Young  People  will 
be  both  surprised  and  sorry  to  learn  that  there  are 
parents  who  are  not  only  willing  to  sell  their  baby  girls 
for  a few  pennies,  but  wheu  this  can  not  be  done,  to 
cast  them  out  upon  the  highways  to  perish  either  by 


the  wild  beasts  that  prowl  about  at  night,  or  by  the  fierce- 
ly glaring  sun  that  heats  the  sand  so  that  even  a dog 
will  not  venture  out  at  noonday  for  fear  of  burning  his 
paws. 

“Where  do  these  cruel  people  live,  and  who"  are 
they  I hear  a bright  little  girl  ask. 

They  are  the  Arabs  who  inhabit  tlie  deserts  of  Kabyliu 
and  the  Sahara,  in  and  south  of  Algiers,  the  most  north- 
ern country  in  Africa. 

“Ah,  but  the  Arabs  live  in  Arabia,  don’t  they?”  ob- 
jects my  young  friend. 

Yes,  they  do;  but  centuries  ago  the  Arabians,  or  Sara- 
cens—desert  dwellers,  as  they  were  then  called,  Sara 
meaning  desert — sent  out  large  armies  to  conquer  other 
nations.  These  Saracens  swept  victoriously  through 
Northern  Africa  up  to  the  heart  of  Spain. 

Algiers  is  now  a French  province,  but  the  greater  part 
of  its  people  are  descendants  of  its  ancient  inliabitants, 
called  Moors,  and  their  conquerors,  the  Arabs,  together 
with  negroes  from  Soudan,  French  colonists,  and  a sprin- 
kling of  Turks,  Maltese,  and  Spaniards. 

Neither  the  Moors  nor  the  Arabs  think  much  of  little 
girls.  The  latter — especially  the  poor  ones — are  sorry 
when  one  is  bom ; but  when  a boy  baby  comes,  they  make 
him  presents,  and  a bowl  of  “ mughly” — a compound  of 
rice  flavored  with  sugar  and  spices,  and  sprinkled  with 
del  cious  nuts — is  given  to  each  relative. 

A Moorish  girl  of  even  rich  parents  is  considered  well* 
enough  educated  if  she  can  make  preserves,  and  dye  her 
finger-nails  with  henna  leaves.  She  is  not  treated  as  un- 
kindly, however,  as  the  little  Arab  damsels,  who  are  com- 
pelled when  quite  young  to  work  very  hard.  They  have 
to  draw  water  from  the  wells  in  heavy  leathern  buckets: 
to  chum ; to  feed  and  water  the  young  camels  and  horses : 
in  fact,  they  live  more  like  slaves  than  daughters  of  the 
family. 

The  subject  of  my  sketch,  little  Maria  Immanuel,  is  a 
young  Arabian  girl  twelve  years  of  age,  who,  accompa- 
nied by  a French  Missionary  Sister,  or  nun.  has  been  all 
through  Europe,  and  is  now  travelling  through  this  coun- 
try. on  a curious  but  praiseworthy  mission:  she  is  trying 
to  raise  money  to  buy  and  support  little  Arabian  children 
who  are  sold  or  cast  out  on  the  desert. 

Maria  Immanuel  was  herself  one  of  these  unfortunates. 
When  a mere  baby,  not  yet  two  years  old,  she  was  picked 
up  on  the  highway  by  some  good  women,  and  taken  to 
their  mission-house,  where  she  lias  lived  ever  since. 

I dare  say  my  readers  would  like  to  know  just  how  she 
looks,  so  I will  describe  her  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Imagine  a dark-complexioned,  plump  young  girl,  with 
rather  heavy  but  pleasant  features  ; fluffy,  dark,  silken 
. hair  floating  around  her  head  and  overshadowing  her  eyes 
, like  a little  cloud;  red  lips  and  milky-white  teeth;  and 
j eyes  that  light  up  her  whole  face,  so  soft  are  they,  yet 
I brilliant  and  full  of  mischievous  fire. 

Immanuel — for  so  her  friends  call  her — is  very  like 
many  American  girls  in  disposition,  bei ng  intensely  live- 
ly, merry  as  a cricket,  and  a great  tease  when  in  the  socie- 
ty of  children  of  her  own  age. 

She  lias  two  accomplishments — she  speaks  French  flu- 
ently, and  sings  sweetly,  having  a fine  contralto  voice. 

Immanuel  dresses  just  as  she  did  at  the  mission -house 
in  the  desert  of  Kabylia,  wearing  an  Arab  cloak  of  white 
wool,  called  a “burnoose,”  with  a hood  for  stormy  wea- 
ther, over  a white  cashmere  gown,  which  hangs  in  folds  to 
her  ankles,  and  is  made  with  a yoke  at  the  neck,  and  full 
flowing  sleeves.  A double  row  of  scarlet  and  white  heads ; 
a girdle,  or  sash,  of  scarlet,  blue,  and  yellow  silk,  knotted 
at  the  waist,  and  falling  in  longfriuged  ends  in  front;  and 
a scarlet  “ fez,”  or  cap,  ornamented  with  a band  of  embroid- 
ery and  a gulden  tassel,  complete  her  guy  and  picturesque 
costume.  Dark  or  solemn  colors  offend  an  Arab's  eye, 

I for  he  regards  them  as  omens  of  misfortuue. 
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There  are  two  sorts  of  Arabs  among  whom  the  mission- 
aries work— the  farmer  Arabs,  who  live  in  mud  villages, 
and  the  Bedouins,  who  dwell  in  tents,  and  roam  the  deserts 
a little  farther  south,  and  keep  large  flocks  of  sheep  and 
camels. 

These  shepherd  Arabs  despise  the  milder  farmers,  but 
condescend  to  visit  them,  after  harvest-time,  to  barter  cam- 
els and  goats  for  their  barley  and  other  grains,  for  they 
never  stoop  to  till  the  soil  or  do  work  of  any  kind;  their 
girls  and  women — at  least  such  as  they  see  fit  to  rear — do 
all  their  necessary  work,  such  as  cooking,  sewing  tent  and 
saddle  cloths,  making  mats,  dyeing  wool,  and  tending  the 
animals,  with  which  they  live  almost  in  common,  and 
which  are  often  ranked  above  them. 

The  shepherd  Arabs  live  in  tents,  removing  in  winter 
to  the  farther  south,  but  the  farmer  Arabs  live  in  mud 
houses,  called  “gourbis.”  The  “ gourbis/’  like  all  native 
dwellings,  are  only  one  story  high,  on  account  of  earth- 
quakes; they  are  made  of  branches  of  trees  and  stones, 
cemented  together  by  mud,  a thick  layer  of  which  cov- 
ers the  roof.  Sometimes  forty  or  more  of  these  houses 
arc  united  in  a village,  and  hedged  in  by  tall  cactus 
plants  armed  with  sharp  thorns. 

The  animals  live  under  the  same  roof  with  the  family; 
so  what  with  this  and  the  smoke,  the  smell  of  cookery, 
and  the  want  of  ventilation,  you  may  imagine  thc“gour- 
bis”  anything  but  a pleasant  place  to  visit. 

The  mission -houses,  some  of  them  in  the  neighborhood 
of  these  miserable  villages,  and  some  farther  south,  are 
square  wooden  buildings,  with  a court-yard  in  the  mid- 
dle, on  which  the  windows  and  doors  of  all  the  rooms 
open.  There  are  small  doors  on  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing, but  these  are  carefully  guarded,  on  account  of  rob- 
bers and  wild  beasts,  either  of  which  may  make  attacks 
at  uight. 

Now  I must  explain  about  the  little  Arab  boys  who  are 
being  educated  and  taken  care  of  by  the  Missionary 
Brothers. 

Tin1  Arabs,  as  I have  said,  love  their  boys  very  much 
indeed,  but  some  families  are  so  wretchedly  poor  that  they 
have  to  dispose  of  the  boys  as  well  as  the  girls,  when  there 
are  too  many  of  them. 

The  Brothers,  when  they  pick  them  up  or  buy  them, 


I teach  them  to  read  and  write,  and  to  till  the  ground,  so 
I that  they  may  become  farmers. 

The  Missionary  Sisters  teach  the  girls  to  read  and  write, 
to  do  plain  sewing  and  house-work. 

The  work  of  the  missions  does  not  stop  when  the  chil- 
dren have  grown  to  be  men  and  women;  they  are  then 
allowed  to  visit  each  other  socially  under  proper  supervi- 
sion. If  a young  couple  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  and 
wish  to  marry,  the  consent  of  the  Superior  is  asked,  and 
given ; for  she  knows  the  youth  has  been  well  brought  up, 
and  is  worthy  to  have  her  young  charge  for  a wife. 

In  speaking  of  these  weddings,  which  are  quite  festive 
occasions,  little  Maria  Immanuel  recently  said  to  a lady, 
in  her  lively  French,  which  I will  translate:  ‘‘I  do  love 
to  have  wedding*  going  on,  we  have  such  a good  time. 
Oh,  the  music ! it  is  fine;  and  then  there  is  such  feasting  T 

No  wpnder  she  laid  such  stress  on  feasting,  for  the  mis- 
sion people  live  only  on  the  very  plainest  fare,  never  see- 
ing butter,  meat,  or  any  of  the  delicacies  American  chil- 
dren have  every  day. 

At  weddings— and  they  generally  manage  to  have  them 
double,  triple,  or  quadruple  weddings— I suppose  they 
have  fruit  and  honey  and  other  fine  dishes  for  the  great 
occasion. 

To  each  newly  married  couple  a house,  an  inclosed  acre 
of  land,  a horse,  an  ass.  and  a pair  of  goats  are  given ; also 
some  farming  implements;  six  each  of  dishes  and  bowls, 
knives  and  wooden  spoons;  a bed;  and  the  few  other  ne- 
cessaries for  simple  housekeeping. 

They  now  commence  life  as  farmers,  and,  what  is  still 
letter,  as  Christian  young  people.  Already  two  Chris- 
tian Arab  villages  have  sprung  tip  on  the  desert,  while  a 
third  is  being  built. 

Are  the  young  fathers  and  mothers  sorry  when  a dear 
little  girl  baby  comes  into  the  world  ? No,  they  are  glad, 
and  love  it  tenderly,  as  you  may  tell  by  this  little  nursery 
song  here  translated.  I wish  I could  give  you  the  wild, 
sweet  music  too.  Listen — a young  Arab  mother  sings: 

“Coine,  Cameleer,  as  quick  as  yon  can, 

And  make  us  seine  soap  from  green  Shcuan, 

To  bathe  our  LA1Q  dear; 

We'll  wash  her  and  dress  her, 

And  (hen  we’ll  caress  her: 

She’ll  sleep  in  her  little  sereer.”* 

LUCKY  TOM’S  SHADOW;  OR,  THE  SEA-GULLS' 
WARNING. 

BY  FRANK  H.  TAYLOR. 

"TIE  still.  Meg,  b«  still.  Don’t  trouble  mo.  Go  and 

I J play.  Young  ’uns  like  you  are  good  for  naught 
else;”  and  so  saying,  Meg’s  grandmother  turned  fretfully 
toward  the  window  of  the  cottage,  and  resumed  her  list- 
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less  watching  of  the  sea-gulls  across  the  inlet,  as  they 
fluttered,  dipped,  and  arose  over  the  wavelets,  picking 
their  dinner  from  the  shoals  of  little  fish  the  mackerel 
had  chased  inshore. 

“But  I’m  of  some  use,  granny;  you  said  so  yesterday, 
when  I fetched  the  blueberries.  An’  I'll  go  fur  Home 
more  if  you  like.  I know  where  there's  lots  of  'em— acres 
•of  ’em.” 

“ Do  as  you  please,  child,  but  don’t  tease  your  granny,” 
replied  the  old  woman. 

There  was  little  need  to  tell  Maggie,  or  “Meg.”  as  she 
was  generally  called,  to  “do  as  she  pleased.”  for  in  all  of 
her  short  life  of  ten  years  she  had  never  done  otherwise. 
She  had  roamed  unmissed  all  the  days  among  the  sand- 
hills of  the  beach,  wading  in  the  “mash”  for  lily  pods, 
or  hunting  in  the  scrub  for  birds’  eggs.  Such  a place  as 
school  had  never  been  named  to  her.  The  alphabet  was 
unknown  to  her.  but  she  understood  the  rough  talk  of  the 
fishermen,  and  could  mend  a net  or  'tend  a line  with  the 
best  man  among  them. 

Meg  lived  with  her  “granny”  in  a little  unpainted  hut 
made  from  ships’  planking,  and  set  among  a few  low  twist- 
ed pines,  within  a short  distance  of  a cove  where  Lucky 
Tom,  her  father,  who  was  a pilot,  kept  his  boats  and 
moored  his  sloop,  when  not  sailing  out  on  tho  blue  sea 
watching  for  ships  to  give  him  employment. 

Meif’n  mother  had  died  while  she  was  a baby;  her 
“granny”  was  almost  always  cross;  so  the  child  had 
grown  up  with  but  a single  affection.  It  was  all  for  her 
father,  and  he  returned  it  in  a rough,  good-natured  way. 
So  these  two  were  seldom  apart  when  the  pilot  was  ashore, 
and  Meg  came  to  be  known  among  the  beach  people  us 
“ Lucky  Tom's  Shadow.” 

Now  just  why  the  pilot  was  called  “ Lucky  Tom”  does 
not  appear:  but  it  was  said  among  the  folks  on  the  coast 


that  fish  would  nibble  at  his  hooks,  and  obligingly  allow 
theniselveK  to  bo  caught  by  the  dozen,  when  uobody  else 
could  catch  even  a porgy. 

Near  the  cottage.  Lucky  Tom  had  raised  the  mast  of  a 
ship  once  wrecked  on  the  bar,  and  made  a platform  at  the 
top,  with  steps  leading  to  it;  and  Meg  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  she  sat  high  up  in  her  “ bird's  nest,"  as  she  called 
it,  with  her  father,  and  listened  to  his  surprising  yarns 
about  foreign  j>ort8,  while  they  scanned  the  horizon  with 
a glass  for  incoming  ships. 

Meg  tried  hard  to  behave  kindly  toward  her  grand- 
mother; but  the  old  woman  never  smiled,  and  seldom 
troubled  herself  about  Meg's  goings  or  comings. 

“ She's  purty  certain  to  git  ’round  at  meal-times,  an’ 
that's  often  enough,”  was  about  all  she  would  say  when 
Lucky  Tom  scolded  about  the  child's  “ bringin’  up.” 

Nearly  twenty  years  before,  Lucky  Tom’s  father,  Jack 
Bolden,  had  gone  off  in  his  schooner,  the  Petrel , to  catch 
cod,  and  from  that  day  neither  the  Petrel  nor  her  crew 
were  ever  seen.  After  months  had  gone  by,  poor  Mrs. 

Bolden  fell  into  a fever,  and  when  she  was  able  to  move 
about,  she  sat  all  day  by  the  wiudow,  looking  out  upon 
the  waves,  and  the  neighbors  gazed  at  her  sorrowfully,  for 
they  said  she  had  lost  her  reason ; but  in  Meg's  eyes,  to 
whom  she  had  always  beeu  the  same,  she  was  a very  wise 
and  mysterious  person,  and  the  tales  she  repeated  to  the 
little  girl,  woven  from  her  deranged  fancy,  were  full  of 
strange  sea-monsters,  talking  fish,  and  birds  that  whisper- 
ed secrets  to  those  who  watched  for  long-absent  friends. 

All  these  were  listened  to  and  believed  with  the  full  con- 
fidence of  childish  innocence. 

Meg  tied  on  her  old  and  faded  bonnet,  picked  up  her 
basket,  and  walked  away  with  a light  step  to  the  blueber- 
ry pasture. 

She  soon  became  so  busy  picking  the  clusters  of  round 
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little  fruit,  as  they  peeped  from  beneath  the  dark  and 
glossy  leaves,  that  she  did  not  see  how  dark  the  eastern 
sky  had  become,  until  a cool  gust  of  wind  caught  her  sun- 
bonnet,  and  sent  it  half  across  the  field.  Then  she  noticed 
that  the  sun  was  already  hidden  by  the  advancing  clouds, 
and  away  out  across  the  black  fretted  sea  a long  line  of 
foam  revealed  the  white-caps  leaping  in  great  haste  over  , 
each  other,  just  like  a flock  of  sheep,  iu  their  race  to 
reach  the  sands. 

The  only  near  refuge  for  poor  Meg  was  the  Life-sav- 
ing Station — one  of  those  lonely  buildings  that  the  gov-  ; 
eminent  has  placed  along  the  coast,  with  boats  and  crews, 
whose  duty  keeps  them  on  the  watch  all  winter  for  ship- 
wrecks. It  was  midsummer  now,  and  the  station  was 
locked  up  tight ; but  Meg  knew  how  to  get  the  better  of 
locks  and  bars.  She  reached  the  building  just  in  time  to 
escape  a wetting  from  the  thick  rain  that  now  shut  out 
the  sea  and  land  alike,  beating  fiercely  against  the  stout 
structure,  and  running  in  many  little  rivulets  down  the 
sand,  to  bo  swallowed  up,  as  all  water  is  at  last,  by  the 
great  ocean. 

At  one  corner  the  winds  hod  blown  away  the  sand,  so 
Meg  found  room  to  crawl  with  her  basket  beneath  the 
floor,  and  a loose  board  she  had  long  ago  discovered  ad- 
mitted her  to  the  interior.  What  a gloomy,  close  place 
in  contrast  with  the  wildness  of  the  scene  outside!  Have 
you  ever  visited  a station  of  the  Life-saving  Service  ? 
No  f Well,  then,  I’ll  try,  with  the  aid  of  the  picture,  to 
explain  what  it  is  like. 

First,  there  is  the  life-boat,  light  but  very  strong,  and 
shaped  so  it  will  rise  over  the  tops  of  the  waves  rather 
than  go  through  them.  This  one  is  handled  by  about  six 
men ; one,  the  captain,  to  steer,  four  men  to  row,  and  one 
with  a pike-staff  and  lines  in  the  bow.  You  notice  that  the 
wheels  of  the  truck  holding  the  boat  are  very  wide ; that 
allows  them  to  roll  over  the  sand  without  sinking  into  it. 
Under  the  boat  is  a leathern  bucket,  a coil  of  rope,  and 
a grapnel  or  hook,  and  in  front  an  ingenious  device,  con- 
sisting of  a board  with  a row  of  pegs  about  the  edge,  upon 
which  a line  many  hundreds  of  feet  in  length  is  placed,  with 
the  end  tied  to  a projectile  in  the  queer-looking  cannon 
above.  This  is  intended  to  be  shot  over  the  rigging  of 
ships  ashore,  and  used  to  haul  out  the  larger  rope  upon 
the  cart  to  the  left  of  the  picture,  and  to  which  the  canvas 
hags  hanging  from  the  ceiling  are  fastened,  to  bring  peo- 
ple from  the  wreck.  Back  of  the  cart  you  see  rockets  and 
signal  torches,  with  a long  tin  trumpet,  all  neatly  kept  in  a 
rack.  There  are  lanterns  too,  and  against  the  partition 
a mortar  and  some  halls,  two  axes,  and  many  other  tools. 
With  all  of  these  and  their  uses  Meg  was  well  acquainted. 
Sometimes  she  had  seen  the  crew  run  with  the  boat  down 
to  the  water,  and  go  through  with  their  drill,  when  the  Su- 
perintendent came  there;  and  once  the  men  hauled  it  out 
in  the  night,  everybody  greatly  excited,  and  put  out  into 
the  wayes  hi  pick  up  the  crew  of  a sinking  steamer;  but  a 
schooner  was  then?  first,  and  they  only  brought  back  a 
woman  and  little  girl.  How  scared  they  did  look,  the 
poor  things!  and  how  thankful  the  child  was  for  the  use 
of  Meg's  only  spare  frock ! 

Then?  seemed  no  prospect  of  the  rain  ceasing,  and  ho 
Meg  sat  down  in  the  back  room  upon  a bench ; and  as  it 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  such  an  active  little  girl  to  sit 
still  long  and  keep  awake,  she  very  soon  fell  asleep. 

When  she  started  up  from  a dream  full  of  strange  sea- 
goblins,  it  was  to  find  that  everything  was  dark.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  and  Meg,  after  rubbing  her  eyes,  con- 
cluded to  go  home.  When  she  lifted  the  board  she  dis- 
covered, to  her  terror,  that  the  rain  had  washed  her  bur- 
row' full  of  sand,  and  she  was  a prisoner.  The  strong 
doors  and  windows  resisted  her  puny  efforts,  so  she  sat 
down  upon  a coil  of  rope  to  consider  the  situation. 

Now  most  children  would  have  cried ; hut  Meg  hadn't 
done  such  a thing  since  she  was  teething.  No,  she  only 


taxed  her  little  head  for  some  means  of  escape.  First,  she 
must  have  a light.  She  well  knew  where  the  matches 
were  kept,  and  in  a moment  she  had  a lantern  burning 
brightly.  Then  it  occurred  to  her  to  try  the  roof.  It  was 
a difficult  matter  to  lift  the  heavy  trap  leading  to  the  little 
platform  from  which  tht?  men  usually  watched  during  the 
winter  days:  hut  she  soon  stood  out  in  the  bleak  night,  the 
salt  Bpray  driving  against  her  face,  and  the  gale  rushing 
by,  as  though  it  would  tear  her  hold  from  the  railing  to 
which  she  clung. 

White  sea-gulls  whirled  about  her  head,  attracted  by  the 
light,  screaming  hoarse  and  discordant  notes  in  her  ears. 
They  terrified  her  at  first,  but  she  soon  recalled  what  her 
“granny”  had  said,  and  felt  sure  the  birds  were  trying  to 
tell  her  something,  and  that  it  must  be  about  her  father, 
who  was  still  out  in  the  terrible  storm,  unable  to  find  the 
inlet. 

From  far  out  on  the  sea  the  wind  brought  a moaning 
sound,  as  though  some  unhappy  creature  called  in  vain  for 
help.  It  came  nearer  and  more  distinct  from  the  north- 
ward, finally  dying  away  in  the  distance  upon  the  other 
hand. 

Fierce  lightning  flashes  broke  from  the  retreating  storm- 
clouds,  and  by  the  weird  electric  glare  Meg  saw  a wild 
figure,  with  arms  upraised,  which  seemed  to  come  out  of 
the  surf,  and  speed  along  the  sands.  By  the  same  light 
she  thought  she  saw  the  topmasts  of  a vessel  on  the  sea. 

The  gulls  wheeled  and  screamed  now  more  excitedly 
than  ever.  Meg  was  nearly  overcome  with  terror,  but 
losing  not  a moment,  she  sprang  down  the  stairs,  return- 
ing with  au  armful  of  torches.  And  now  the  lurid  flare 
of  the  life-saving  signal  burned  up  fiercely,  the  winds 
catching  the  flame,  and  bearing  thousands  of  dancing 
sparkB  away  across  the  beach,  while  the  shape  of  the  sta- 
tion and  the  heroic  little  girl  upon  the  roof  stood  out 
boldly,  just  in  time  for  Lucky  Tom  to  put  his  helm  down, 
and  head  his  boat  away  from  the  fatal  breakers  he  was 
nearing  in  the  darkness. 

And  now  suppose  we  let  good-natured  Lucky  Tom  tell 
the  rest  of  the  story  in  his  own  style. 

“Well,  sir,  you  see,  the  blow  came  up  kind  o'  unex- 
pected like,  an’  I knowed  we  couldn't  make  port;  but  I 
didn't  much  care  for  that,  as  pilots  has  to  take  all  sorts  o’ 
weather,  but  we  reckoned  we  could  keep  the  craft  off  an’ 
on  about  the  blowin’  buoy;  but,  bless  you!  the  buoy  got 
adrift,  an’  floated  away  down  the  beach.  We  heard  it 
groanin’  ahead  of  us  all  the  time,  an1  afore  we  knowed 
where  we  was,  we  got  nigh  into  the  breakers.  Just  then 
I seen  a twinkle  on  the  beach,  an’  shortly  a torch  showed 
us  the  station,  with  an  angel  o'  mercy  a- wavin’  it  from 
the  roof;  an’  it  wa'n’t  a minnit  too  soon,  nuther. 

“We  kept  away  till  daylight  a*  watchin’  an’  wonderin'  at 
the  torches  burnin*  all  the  time  from  atop  o’  the  station, 
and  then  we  made  the  inlet.  Mebbe  it  ’ll  seem  queer  to 
you,  but  none  of  us  thought  of  Meg  when  we  saw  the 
light;  but  the  whole  thing  was  plain  enough  when  one 
of  the  crew  came  runnin'  to  the  house,  after  we’d  been 
ashore  a bit,  an’  hollered: 

“ ‘Why,  Lucky  Tom,  the  angel  we  saw  was  nobody  but 
your  own  Shadow,  little  Meg,  an’  she’s  there  yit,  wavin’  a 
flag.’  So  wo  went  over  an’  let  her  out.  The  young  ’un 
told  us  all  about  bearin'  the  sound  o'  complainin'  on  the 
sea,  the  black  figure  that  ran  along  the  beach,  an’  the 
warnin'  the  birds  give  her.  You  see,  that  was  a notion 
her  granny  put  into  her  head,  the  one  about  the  birds. 
Speakin'  of  the  old  woman,  then*  was  another  queer  thing 
that  happened  on  the  same  night.  We  couldn’t  find 
marm  high  nor  low;  but  when  Meg  spoke  of  the  wild 
spirit  on  the  beach,  we  knowed  it  must  be  her,  and  sure 
enough  we  found  the  poor  old  body  ’way  up  by  the  point, 
’most  dead.  She  had  an  idee,  you  see.  that  when  it  Mow- 
ed hard  the  Petrel  would  come  ashore,  though  I reckon 
the  Petrel  has  been  at  the  bottom  more’n  twenty  years 
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now.  We  took  her  home  an’  ’tended  her,  but  she  didn’t 
last  long  after  that." 

The  story  of  Meg’s  adventure  came  to  the  ears  of  a lady 
on  the  mainland,  and  she  soon  afterward  paid  a visit  to 
the  little  girl,  who  was  now  left  all  alone  when  her  father 
went  away,  and  it  was  arranged  that  she  should  live  in 
the  lady's  house,  and  go  to  school.  And  now  the  school- 
master  says  she  promises  to  prove  as  bright  as  she  is 
brave.  

HOW  IT  HAPPENED  TO  SNOW. 

BY  L M. 

What  Jack  Frost  said  to  the  trees,  dear, 

It  never  would  do  to  tell; 

He  whispered  the  magic  words,  dear, 

To  o»k  and  maple  us  well. 

Home  of  them  blushed  bright  red,  dear, 

And  some  of  them  turned  to  yellow, 

While  Jack  he  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  dear — 

The  good-for-nothing  old  fellow. 

What  Jack  Frost  did  to  the  leaves,  dear, 

I never  would  dare  to  say; 

They  wrung  their  little  brown  hands,  dear, 

In  a pitiful,  helpless  way. 

The  kind  sun  felt  so  sad,  dear, 

To  see  the  leaves  in  pain, 

That  he  hid  his  face  for  a week,  dear, 

Aud  wept  great  showers  of  rain. 

But  Jack  Frost's  cruel  breath,  dear, 

Grew  colder  day  by  day, 

And  chilled  the  leaves,  until,  dear, 

They  withered  and  dropped  away. 

Then  the  tall  trees  stood  am  axed,  dear, 

Lamenting,  when  they  found 
That  their  green  and  rustling  robes,  dear, 

Lay  faded  on  the  ground. 

The  angels  too  were  grieved,  dear, 

Wlieu  the  trees  looked  cold  and  bare, 

Ho  they  gathered  the  soft  white  clouds,  dear, 

That  floated  in  npper  air, 

And  tossed  great  armfuls  down,  dear, 
lu  the  stillness  of  the  night, 

Aud  were  glad  to  see  how  pure,  dear, 

The  world  looked  clothed  in  white. 

What  the  children  said  next  day,  dear, 

I think  you  must  surely  know ; 

But  please  don't  say  that  I told,  dear, 

Just  how  it  happened  to  snow; 

For  that  wicked  old  Jack  Frost,  dear, 

Would  nip  my  nose  in  spite, 

Aud  pinch  my  poor  ten  toes,  dear, 

The  next  cold  winter’s  night. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A RUNAWAY  KING. 

BY  L D.  WILDER. 

A KING  running  away  from  his  kingdom,  with  all  his 
1 Y courtiers  and  people  in  hot  pursuit  to  catch  him  and 
bring  him  bock  ! Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  more 
absurd  ( 

There  was  a reason  for  it  too,  or  at  least  the  King  thought 
so.  The  trutli  is,  this  unfortunate  monarch  was  embar- 
rassed by  the  possession  of  two  kingdoms  at  once,  and  it 
so  happened  that  the  kingdom  where  he  was  was  not  the 
kingdom  where  he  desired  to  be,  so  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  run  away. 

Now  I suppose,  before  I go  any  farther,  I may  as  well 
let  you  into  the  secret  of  his  name  and  country,  if  you 
have  not  already  guessed  it.  He  was  Henry  III.  of  Franc©  j 
and  Poland,  son  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  one  of  the  wrick-  j 
edest  Queens  who  ever  ruled  over  any  country,  and  brother 
of  Charles  IX..  King  of  France. 

Only  a few  months  before  his  flight  from  Cracow  he  had  [ 
bc©n  elected  King  of  Poland.  He  had  been  received  with 
great  magnificence  by  the  Polish  nobles,  and  the  festivities  | 


had  lasted  many  days.  After  everything  had  settled  down 
into  the  usual  quiet,  Henry  found  life  in  Poland  rather 
dull;  so  when  he  received  a letter  from  Queen  Catherine 
announcing  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  and  saying  that  his 
presence  in  France  was  very  necessary  to  maintain  his 
rights  as  his  brother's  heir,  he  was  quite  ready  to  abandon 
his  Polish  kingdom,  and  start  at  once  for  Paris. 

But  it  was  very  far  from  being  the  intention  of  the 
Polish  magnates  to  let  him  off  so  easily.  They  naturally 
considered  the  well-being  of  their  kingdom  as  important — 
to  them  at  least— as  that  of  Franco  could  possibly  be.  So 
they  voted  an  address  of  condolence  to  the  King  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  prayed  him  still  to  remain  King  of 
Poland,  and  entreated  him  not  to  leave  the  kingdom  with- 
out giving  notice  to  the  Senate,  and  first  appointing  some 
one  to  act  os  Viceroy. 

Henry  returned  a courteous  but  rather  vague  reply, 

! thanking  the  nobles  for  their  good  wishes,  but  giving 
. them  little  satisfaction  as  to  his  intentions. 

In  the  mean  time  Henry's  French  attendants  were  urging 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  returning  at  once  to  France, 
lest  he  should  lose  the  French  crown.  His  mother,  Queen 
Catherine,  sent  messenger  after  messenger,  urging  him  to 
hasten,  and  his  own  inclinations  were  entirely  in  favor  of 
instant  departure.  Bo  during  the  night  a council  of  the 
French  nobles  was  held  in  Henry’s  apartments,  and  it  was 
settled  that  they  should  arraugc  matters  Mr  a secret  de- 
parture. They  must  go  secretly,  if  they  went  at  all,  for 
the  Polish  Senate  was  determined  to  keep  their  King  in 
the  country,  and  the  people  were  equally  determined  not 
to  let  him  go. 

Then  the  preparations  began.  In  the  first  place,  the 
French  Ambassador,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  asked  per- 
mission to  return  immediately  to  France,  as  his  mission 
had  ended  with  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  Permission  was 
granted,  and  he  left  Cracow  at  once.  He  took  with  him 
the  King's  jewels  and  valuable  jiapcrfl,  and  made  arrange- 
ments at  all  the  principal  towns  on  his  route  for  horses 
and  provisions  to  be  got  ready  for  illustrious  members  of 
his  suite,  who,  as  he  said,  were  not  able  to  leave  as  soon  as 
he  did.  Next  the  King  sent  off  M.  Chemerault  (the  mes- 
senger who  had  brought  him  the  news  of  Charles's  death), 
on  the  pretense  of  carrying  letters  to  Queen  Catherine, 
but  really  to  wait  at  a short  distance  from  the  capital  until 
the  King  could  join  him.  He  was  to  act  as  guide,  and 
conduct  Henry  in  safety  across  the  border. 

Tiie  next  step  was  rather  unfortunate  for  the  King.  A 
train  of  ten  mules  laden  with  coffers  was  observed  to  leave 
the  city,  and  when  it  was  found  that  the  baggage  belong- 
ed to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  King’s  household,  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  people  were  aroused,  and  they  became  wild 
with  excitement.  It  was  in  vain  that  Henry  assured  them 
J that  he  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  kingdom.  They 
did  not  believe  him — and  with  very  good  reason — and  the 
tumult  increased,  until  at  last  the  Senate  ordered  guards 
to  be  placed  at  ull  the  entrances  to  the  palace,  and  gave 
instructions  to  arrest  any  one  who  should  that  night  at- 
\ tempt  to  stir  out,  not  even  excepting  the  King  himself. 

After  supper  the  King  retired,  and  kept  all  his  courtiers 
about  him  for  a long  time,  chatting  merrily  with  them, 
and  appearing  so  easy  and  unconcerned  that  he  fancied 
he  must  have  entirely  deceived  the  Poles,  and  then  he 
made  a sign  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  sleep.  The  Cham- 
berlain, Count  Teuczin,  drew  the  curtains  of  the  King's 
bed,  and  a page  put  his  sword  and  a candle  on  a tabic 
close  by — a ceremony  which  all  undersbxKl  as  a signal  to 
leave  the  room,  except  the  Chamberlain,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  stand  at  the  foot  of  the.  bed  until  the  King  was  asleep. 
It  had  been  agreed  that  the  King  and  a few  of  his  noble* 
should  meet  at  a ruined  chapel,  half  a mile  from  the  city 
gate,  where  one  of  Henry's  equerries  was  to  he  waiting 
with  horses. 

The  nobles  supped  together,  and  then  quietly  left  the 
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palace.  They  were  permitted  to  pass  the  sentinels  on  their  as- 
surance that  they  were  bound  for  a frolic  in  the  town. 

Henry',  in  the  mean  time,  was  doing  his  best  to  make  the 
Chamberlain  believe  him  asleep,  and  when  he  was  at  length 
convinced  of  the  fact,  he  left  the  room.  In  a moment  the 
Kind’s  attendants  hud  softly  entered  the  room  ami  barred  the 
door  against  all  intruders,  had  hurriedly  dressed  the  King,  and 


made  nil  their  preparations  for  departure.  Fortunately,  Souvre 
one  of  the  King’s  gentlemen,  happened  to  remember  a anal 
postern  door  at  the  end  of  a passage  leading  from  the  kitchen 
which  opened  at  the  back  of  the  castle  on  a faubourg  of  Crarou 
outside  the  walls.  This  door,  which  hod  been  mode  for  the  in 
of  the  servants  of  the  palace,  had  often  been  found  useful  by  tin 
cavaliers  of  Henry's  court  when  they  wished  to  go  out  and  ii 
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jlwervwl.  Souvre  having  found  that  no  sentinel  hud  been 
ted  there,  sent  Miron,  the  King's  physician,  to  reconnoitre. 
1 see  if  they  could  get  out  by  that  way.  He  found  the  door 
r.  and  was  joyfully  returning  to  report,  when  suddenly  the 
vard  of  the  household,  Alemanni.  appeared  from  the  kitch- 
where  he  was  evidently  on  the  watch,  and  carefully  looking 
ut  him — though  without  discovering  Miron,  who  was  shel- 


tered by  the  staircase — gave  orders  for  the  postern  to  be  locked 
and  the  key  to  he  brought  to  him. 

This  was  a terrible  blow  to  all  their  hopes.  The  King  was 
in  despair  and  was  about  to  return  to  bed.  but  Souvre  encour- 
aged him  to  persist,  and  rely  upon  him  to  get  him  out  of  the 
dilemma. 

So  they  cautiously  left  the  apartments  of  the  King,  and  crept 
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softly  down  the  stairs  until  they  came  to  the  passage,  where  I 
another  flight  of  steps  led  down  to  the  kitchen.  Here 
they  got  a great  fright  from  hearing  the  voice  of  the  stew- 
ard just  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  He  heard  their  steps,  and  ; 
called  out,  ‘‘Who  goes  there  f 

“It  is  I,  monsieur,"  said  Souvre,  boldly  descending  a 
few  stejw,  while  he  made  a sign  to  the  others  to  go  on 
toward  the  door. 

“And  what  do  you  want  f’  asked  the  steward. 

“The  key  of  the  postern -door,"  replied  Souvre.  i4I 
have  a private  errand,  now  that  the  King  my  master  can  | 
dispense  with  my  services.*1 

“What  errand  ?”  persisted  the  steward. 

“The  truth  is,"  repin'd  Souvre.  haughtily,  “I  have  an 
appointment  in  the  faubourg,  I pray  you  therefore, 
monsieur,  give  me  the  key  of  the  little  door  without  fur- 
ther parley.” 

This  haughty  manner  impressed  the  steward,  who  knew 
that  Souvre  was  high  in  his  master’s  favor,  and  he  some- 
what reluctantly  gave  the  key,  and  offered  to  accompany 
Souvre  to  open  the  door  for  him.  He.  however,  only 
laughed  at  this,  and  bounding  up  the  staircase  long  before 
the  steward,  who  was  old  and  infirm,  could  reach  the  top, 
he  found  the  King  and  his  companions  concealing  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  in  the  shadow  of  the  walls, 
opened  the  door,  through  which  they  hurriedly  passed, 
and  locking  it  behind  them,  they  made  all  possible  speed 
toward  the  little  ruined  chapel,  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

The  night  was  pleasant,  though  very  dark,  and  after 
losing  their  way  once  or  twice,  they  finally  reached  the 
chapel.  There  they  found  the  equerry  with  the  horses, 
but  Chemerault,  who  was  to  be  their  guide,  and  several 
other  gentlemen  of  the  King's  household,  had  not  made 
their  appearance.  They  waited  for  them  as  long  as  they 
dared,  but  finally  Souvre  persuaded  the  King  to  mount, 
and  trust  to  God  and  fortune  for  safety. 

They  set  out,  therefore,  but  their  difficulties  had  only 
just  begun.  In  the  first  place,  not  one  of  them  knew  the 
way,  being  all  absolute  strangers  in  Poland ; and  they  did 
not  even  understand  the  dialect  of  the  country,  so  that 
they  could  inquire.  The  night  was  dark,  and  the  roads 
were  horrible,  though  that  did  not  matter  so  much,  as  they 
could  not  keep  in  them,  but  continually  found  themselves 
wandering  away  and  floundering  in  deep  morasses,  blun- 
dering about  in  pine  forests,  and  getting  entangled  in 
brambles. 

So  they  went  on,  stumbling  over  stones,  sinking  into 
bogs,  and  wading  through  lrnndcs,  till  I think  they  must 
have  wished  themselves  safe  back  in  their  beds  in  Cracow. 

At  length  Souvre  saw  a faint  light  glimmering  in  the 
distance,  and  on  approaching  it  he  found  it  came  from 
the  hut  of  a charcoal  burner  deep  in  the  forest. 

The  poor  charcoal  burner  was  so  terrified  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  horsemen  that  he  darted  up  into  his  loft  by 
a ladder  on  the  outside,  which  he  drew  up  after  him. 
The  cavaliers  shouted  and  knocked,  and  knocked  and 
shouted,  but  all  in  vain.  Not  an  inch  would  the  char- 
coal burner  stir ; so  at  lust  they  began  to  batter  down  the 
door. 

Finally  Souvre  managed  to  scramble  up  to  the  loft, 
where  he  found  the  poor  man  crouching  in  a corner  in  a 
perfect  agony  of  terror.  He  tried  to  calm  his  fears  by 
speaking  gently,  but  the  strange  language  only  made  him 
more  terrified. 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  drag  him  down,  and 
carry  him  off  to  the  King,  which  they  accordingly  did. 
Henry  had  learned  a few  words  of  the  peasants’  dialect, 
so  he  soon  re-assured  the  poor  man,  and  made  him  com- 
prehend that  they  only  wanted  him  for  a guide— an  office 
which  he  readily  took  upon  himstdf. 

He  was  swung  up  on  a horse  in  front  of  one  of  the 
cavaliers,  and  guided  them  safely  to  the  town  of  Liszki. 
Soon  after  this  they  came  up  with  Chemerault  and  the 


others,  who  had  missed  the  King  in  the  darkness,  and  had 
arrived  before  him. 

In  the  mean  time  you  can  readily  imagine  that  there 
was  a great  uproar  in  the  palace  at  Cracow  when  the 
King's  Might  was  discovered.  The  Senate  and  the  nobles 
were  absolutely  beside  themselves  with  rage  at  having 
been  so  outwitted.  The  French  who  had  been  left  lie- 
hind  in  ignorance  of  their  master’s  intended  flight  were 
deeply  indignant  with  the  King  for  his  treacherous  be- 
trayal of  them.  The  mob  howled  and  yelled  in  the 
streets,  and  everybody  scolded  poor  Alem&nni. 

Kamkowski.  the  Grand  Referendary  of  Poland,  was 
dispatched  in  a coach  and  six  to  bring  back  the  King,  ac- 
companied by  a troop  of  Tartar  cavalry  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  a howling  mob,  with  sticks,  stones,  and 
javelins,  followed  after. 

They  came  in  sight  of  the  fugitives  at  the  town  of  Os- 
weicin,  where  some  of  the  gentlemen  had  dismounted  to 
rest  and  refresh  themselves  fur  an  hour.  But  when  they 
; caught  sight  of  the  Tartar  troops  they  did  not  tarry  long, 
you  may  be  sure,  but  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  fled  as 
j fast  as  they  could. 

Then  there  followed  a royal  chase,  in  which  the  King  was 
; the  hunted  instead  of  the  hunter — the  King  and  his  cav- 
aliers urging  their  tired  horses  to  their  utmost  speed  in 
front;  following  fast  behind,  Kamkowski,  in  his  coach 
; and  six,  the  wild  troop  of  Tartar  bowmen,  and  the  disor- 
I dcrlv  mob  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Henry  and  his  gentlemen  rode  fast  and  well.  They 
| crossed  the  Vistula  on  a bridge  of  planks,  which  the  cava- 
j liers  destroyed  just  as  their  pursuers  came  up;  and  as  they 
rode  on  they  left  their  Tartar  enemies  howling  with  rage 
and  gnashing  their  teeth,  as  they  saw  the  river  rolling  be- 
tween them  and  the  fugitives,  and  knew  they  must  go  six 
miles  around  in  order  to  come  up  with  them. 

The  danger  was  over  now.  They  did  not  overtake  Hen- 
ry until  after  he  had  passed  the  frontier  town  of  Please, 

: and  they  dared  not  capture  him  on  Austrian  territory. 

Count  Teuczin  therefore  approached  the  King,  accompa- 
nied only  by  five  Tartars,  and  delivered  his  message  from 
the  Senate  to  entreat  him  to  return,  and  offering  his  own 
fealty  to  the  King.  Henry  refused  to  return,  but  he  sent 
back  fair  words  to  the  Senate,  and  they  parted  amicably, 
Henry  to  pursue  his  journey  to  Vieuna,  where  he  arrived 
without  further  adventures,  the  Count  to  return  sadly  to 
! Cracow  to  announce  the  escape  of  their  King  to  the  mag' 
nates  of  Poland. 

But  in  my  opinion  if  they  had  had  Henry  to  rule  over 
! them  four  years  instead  of  four  months,  far  from  grieving 
| over  his  loss,  they  would  have  considered  themselves  well 
i rid  of  him;  for  lazy,  selfish,  cowardly,  false,  and  cruel  as 
, he  was.  they  might  have  sought  the  wide  world  over  with- 
out finding  a worse  King  than  Henry  III.  of  Valois. 

THE  NEW  SCHOLAR 

BY  EMILY  II.  L ELAND. 

Ij^LBERT  COLLINS  had  never  been  marked  absent  or 
J tardy  since  his  first  going  to  school  in  September, 
and  it  was  his  ambition  to  finish  the  whole  year  without 
a “mark,"  partly  because  he  really  liked  to  be  prompt, 
j and  partly  because  he  thought  it  would  be  so  nice  to  see 
i his  name  in  the  paper  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

December  had  come,  and  the  short  mornings  were  very 
lively  ones  in  his  mother’s  little  kitchen,  because  of  so 
many  things  to  be  done  before  the  nine-o’clock  bell, 
j There  was  the  wood-box  to  fill,  the  canary  to  feed,  and 
' generally  the  cradle  to  rock,  while  the  mother  attended  to 
such  work  as  could  be  done  best  while  there  was  some 
one  to  look  after  the  bahv. 

On  this  particular  morning,  however,  the  mother  hod 
gone  to  Mrs.  Brown’s,  around  the  corner,  for  a cup  of 
yeast,  and  had  become  so  interested  in  a recipe  for  chooo- 
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late  cake,  a j>attern  for  a boy’s  blouse,  the  pound  party 
at  the  Methodist  minister's,  and  some  new  ways  for  trim- 
ming Christmas  trees,  that  she  entirely  forgot  the  time  of 
day. 

Meanwhile  little  Elbert,  with  his  overshoes  and  scarf 
on,  and  cap  in  hand,  rocked  the  cradle,  and  kept  his  eyes 
on  the  clock.  Five,  ten,  minutes  passed  away.  Theloug 
hand  was  crawling  alarmingly  near  last-bell  time.  He  ] 
tied  his  scarf,  pulled  his  cap  over  his  ears,  and  rocked 
harder  than  ever.  Still  no  mother.  Then  he  went  to  [ 
the  door,  looked  anxiously  toward  the  corner,  and  sent  j 
out  a lusty  shout — “ Mamma-a-a,  come  ho-o-omel”  but; 
no  one  responded  except  the  baby.  “Oh  dear!  dear!” 
lie  exclaimed,  as  he  rushed  back  to  the  cradle;  and  just  ' 
then  his  expectant  ears  heard  the  first  slow  cling-clang  of  ■ 
the  last  bell.  It  would  ring  for  five  minutes;  the  school-  < 
house  was  only  three  street*  away,  and  there  was  time  i 
enough  yet,  if  he  could  only  start.  One  thing  was  cer  ; 
tain — he  would  never  leave  his  little  baby  sister.  He  re-  , 
member**!  a story  of  a poor  baby  who  was  almost  burned 
to  death  because  her  brother,  who  had  promised  to  take 
care  of  her,  left  her,  and  ran  out  on  the  street  to  play. 

He  went  to  the  door  and  shouted  again.  It  was  some- 
thing like  the  case  of  Casabianca.  But  when  two  mo- 
thers are  talking  about  patterns  and  Christmas  trees,  who 
ever  knew  them  to  notice  every  little  outside  noise  ? El- 
bert’s shout  ended  in  a big  sob.  A man  going  to  lose  his 
entire  fortune  couldn’t  feel  worse  than  this  little  fellow  did, 
with  that  dreadful  “ tardy”  mark  hanging  over  his  head. 

Then  a happy  thought  flashed  into  his  mind.  Running 
to  the  cradle,  he  caught  up  the  baby,  scattering  pillows 
and  blankets  right  and  left,  bundled  an  old  shawl  over 
her,  and  snatching  her  half-filled  milk  bottle,  dashed  out 
of  the  house,  and  ran  off  in  the  direction  of  that  clanging 
bell  as  fast  as  his  stout  young  legs  could  carry  him.  The 
baby  was  a light  little  mite,  only  two  and  a half  months 
old,  and  Elbert  was  nearly  six  years,  and  large  for  his  age. 

He  met  two  women  whom  he  knew,  and  who  coni-  i 
menced  making  weak  remarks,  like,  **  Why,  Elbert!”  and 
“What  on  earth!”  but  lie  bounded  past  them,  with  no 
answer  but  his  panting  breath,  and  reached  the  school- 
house  in  such  good  time  that  the  bell  gave  its  last  two 
clangs  just  as  he  handed  over  his  funny  burden  to  his  as- 
tonishes! teacher. 

“ I couldn’t  leave  her,  and  1 couldn't  be  late."  he  said, 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  breath  enough  to  speak.  “ And 
she’ll  go  to  sleep,  and  be  real  good,”  he  continued,  as  the 
teacher  began  to  unwind  the  shawl. 

And  then  the  whole  room  saw  a surprised,  half-smoth- 
crod- looking  little  baby,  still  in  her  night  gown,  one  bare  j 
foot  sticking  out,  and  her  little  fists  tightly  clinched,  us  if  [ 
defying  anybody  to  send  her  home. 

The  teacher  was  a good-natured  young  lady,  and  she 
laughed  so  that  she  almost  dropped  the  baby  on  the  floor, 
and  then  the  whole  room  laughed,  and  finally  Elbert  ; 
joined  in ; for  he  was  glad  ho  had  escaped  the  tardy  mark,  i 
and  the  baby  certainly  did  look  funny  in  school. 

Of  course  there  could  be  no  order.  Nearly  al  I the  scliol-  i 
ars  had  babies  at  home,  or  were  well  acquainted  with  those  j 
of  their  neighbors;  but  they  acted  as  if  they  had  never  I 
seen  one  before,  and  every  movement  of  the  little  pink  j 
hands  and  every  turn  of  the  small  bald  head  made  them 
scream  with  laughter,  until  the  principal  of  the  school  j 
came  into  the  room  to  see  what  the  disturbance  was,  and  j 
after  trying  to  look  severe  for  five  seconds,  he  laughed  too.  ( 

And  while  all  this  fun  was  going  on,  Elbert's  mother  | 
was  running  wildly  through  the  four  rooms  of  her  little  i 
house,  calling  her  boy’s  name,  and  feeling  sure  that  the  j 
children  were  either  killed  and  thrown  into  the  cistern,  or 
else  carried  off  like  Charley  Ross,  and  lost  forever.  The  | 
scattered  pillows  and  upset  rocking-chair,  indeed,  made 
the  kitchen  appear  as  if  there  hfd  been  a struggle,  and 
the  wide-open  door  aud  the  gate  creaking  to  ami  fro  hud 


a dreadful  look  to  Elbert's  mother.  Just  then  the  women 
whom  Elbert  had  met  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  said  to  the 
mother,  who  was  coming  hurriedly  out,  “Is  anything  the 
matter,  Mrs.  Collins  ?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  where  my  children  are!  I left 
them  while  I ran  into  Mre.  Brown's  a minute,  and  the 
kitchen's  all  upset,  and  I’m  afraid — ” 

“ Why,  we  just  now  met  Elbert  with  the  baby,  kiting 
along  like  the  wind,  over  there  by  Webster  & Green’s. 
Leastways  we  supposed  it  was  the  baby,  from  the  way  he 
carried  it.  And  he  never — ” 

*'  Memful  man ! he’s  taken  her  to  school  !'* 

About  ten  minutes  later,  a flustered  little  woman  rapped 
at  the  door  of  the  First  Primary  Room,  and  inquired  for 
a baby.  It  was  handed  to  her.  along  with  an  empty  milk 
bottle,  and  wrapping  them  both  in  a red  cloak  which  she 
carried,  she  thanked  the  smiling  teacher,  and  walked 
quickly  home. 

At  first  she  had  felt  very  angry  toward  Elbert  ; but. 
when  she  looked  at  the  clock,  and  remembered  his  horror 
of  being  late,  she  softened  toward  him  considerably,  and 
by  the  time  she  had  got  the  baby  home,  and  found  her 
none  the  worse  for  her  little  run  away,  she  had  her  laugh 
also ; and  being  a fair  minded  woman,  she  told  Elbert  when 
he  came  home  to  dinner  that  it  was  very  thoughtless  in 
her  to  have  staid  so  long  at  Mrs.  Brown's.  And  Elbert 
gave  her  a hug,  and  said  he  was  “glad  he  didn't  leave  the 
baby,  'cause  she  might  have  been  burned  up,  you  know  !’* 


[Bcgna  in  Yotrnu  PnnvLR  No.  BB,  December  7.] 

MILDKELTS  BARGAIN. 


SI  Storr  far  Ctrl*. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  LILLIE. 


Chapter  VII. 

HOW  long  she  was  unconscious,  Milly  never  knew. 

She  awoke  to  find  herself  in  a beautiful  white  bcdT 
in  a room  she  had  never  seen.  All  signs  of  the  storm 
seemed  shut  out;  there  was  a bright  lire  on  the  hearth; 
the  room  seemed  full  of  pleasant  shadows  and  flickering* 
beams  of  light.  Milly  was  only  half  conscious  that  some 
one  spoke  to  her,  and  gave  her  something  pleasant  to 
drink.  Then  she  drifted  off  again,  with  a pleasant  con- 
fusion of  fancies  in  her  mind.  When  she  next  awoke, 
it  seemed  again  to  be  evening,  but  she  was  conscious  of  a 
certain  change  in  her  surroundings.  A little  table  was 
drawn  near  her;  half-used  medicine  bottles  were  upon  it ; 
Deborah  was  sitting  over  by  the  fire,  and  Miss  Jeuner 
was  standing  in  the  window. 

“ Debby,”  she  said,  surprised  to  find  her  voice  so  weak ; 
and  then  she  lifted  up  her  hand,  and  saw  it  was  very  thin. 

“ My  blessed  lamb!”  cried  the  old  woman,  hastening  to 
her  side,  followed  quickly  by  Alice.  “So  you’re  better!1* 
Mildred  found  she  had  to  keep  still  a long  time  before 
she  could  say  any  more.  She  nearly  fell  asleep  again. 

“Debby,”  she  said  presently,  “is  it  long  since  I faint- 
ed i What  time  is  it  f’ 

“Oh,  my  lovey,”  said  the  old  nurse,  “you've  lain  in 
that  blessed  lied  two  weeks.  You’ve  been  very  ill,  but, 
thank  the  Lord,  you're  better.” 

This  was  all  Mildred  knew  for  days.  She  had  had  a 
fever;  and  finding  out  the  condition  of  things  at  the  cot- 
tage, Miss  Jenner  had  taken  Mrs.  Lee's  affairs  into  her 
own  hands.  She  hud  kept  Milly,  as  a matter  of  course, 
had  sent  a good  servant  to  care  for  Mrs.  Lee,  filled  the 
store  closet  with  every  delicacy,  aud  allowed  Debby  to 
watch  and  care  for  her  “child,”  aa  she  always  called  Mil- 
dred. Sometimes,  as  she  lay  still  in  her  comfortable  bed, 
Milly  tried  to  recall  the  dreadful  scene  at  Mr.  Hardman’s; 
and  one  evening,  when  she  was  sitting  up  for  the  first 
time  beforc  the  fire,  ami  after  she  had  finished  a dainty 
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MILDRED  CONFESSES  ALL  TO  MISS  JENNER. 


little  supper,  she  ventured  to  ask  Miss  Jenner  a few  ques- 
tions. 

“Miss  Jenner,"  she  said,  softly,  “do  you  know  all 
about  it  ?" 

**  Yes,”  said  Miss  Jenner,  smiling. 

“And  are  they  going  to  take  me  to  court  ?" 

M Ab,”  answered  the  elder  lady,  emphatically. 

“But  why  not?"  Milly  persisted.  “They  said  1 stole 
that  money." 

44  And  I said  you  didn't,"  retorted  Miss  Jenner.  “ You 
let  it  all  out  in  your  fever,  my  dear.  I think  I under- 
stand it  all." 

44  And  you  know — " faltered  Mildred. 

Miss  Jenner  smiled. 

“Just  sec  if  I don’t  know,"  she  said.  “One  evening  a 
precious  old  humbug  calling  herself  Widow  Robbins 
came  here  to  find  you,  and  try  and  get  out  of  you  what 
you  owed  her — you  did  owe  it,  Milly — and  my  boy  Roger 
was  standing  behind  one  of  the  trees,  and  heard  the  con- 
versation ; so  he  knew  you  were  very  badly  off  for  twen- 
ty-two dollars,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  scrape  it  together, 
what  docs  he  do  but  send  it  to  you  in  a private  note,  say- 
ing you  can  pay  it  back  to  him  when  you  like." 

“Yes,"  said  Mildred,  eagerly,  “I  found  that  note  one 
afternoon  on  my  return  home;  but  in  it  he  bound  me 
over  not  to  speak  of  where  I got  the  money  until  he  came 
back.  I felt  dreadfully  about  it;  but  as  soon  as  mother 
got  well  I intended  telling  her  the  whole  story,  and  de- 
vising some  way  of  paying  Roger  right  back;  and  I will 
yet.  Miss  Jenner." 

There  was  a moments  pause  before  Mildred  said, 44 But 
how  ubout  the  store — the  robbery?" 

44  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Jenner,  “ I am  of  the  opinion  that 
that  was  all  arranged  between  Tom  Hardman  and  Mrs. 
Robbins.  I’ve  seen  her,  and  she  admits  she  told  him 
the  whole  story.  He  was  angry  because  you  seemed  to 


snub  him  ; and  you  made 
him  feel  his  vulgarity,  and 
so  he  devised  this  trick  out 
of  revenge.  If  there  teas 
any  robbery,  he  was  the 
thief!" 

44  And  have  you  seen 
him  ?"  inquired  Milly,  tears 
of  gratitude  and  thank- 
fulness pouring  down  her 
cheeks. 

“ Yes,"  said  Miss  Jenner, 
“and  he  and  his  father  say 
the  thing  4 may  blow  over* ; 
but  that  won’t  do  for  me. 
The  first  day  you're  well 
enough,  you  must  drive 
down  there  in  my  carriage, 
and  have  them  tell  you  they 
withdraw  the  accusation, 
and  apologize  for  having 
made  it.  Now  you  must 
not  talk  any  more."  And 
Miss  Jenner  kissed  her 
young  friend,  and  moved 
away,  taking  up  a book  in 
a distant  part  of  the  room. 

Mildred  never  forgot  the 
two  weeks  that  followed. 
With  Miss  Jenner  she  hud 
long  talks,  in  which  she 
realized  not  only  the  folly 
of  her  extravagance,  but 
the  actual  sin  of  her  run- 
ning into  debt.  A great 
many  things  which  she 
had  never  thought  of  ns 
serious  now  appeared  to  her  in  the  light  of  principles. 
without  which,  as  Miss  Jenner  told  her,  she  could  not  live 
a perfect  or  even  an  upright  life.  When  the  day  came 
on  which  she  was  declared  well  enough  to  drive  with  Miss 
Jenner  to  Mr.  Hardman’s,  Mildred  felt  too  humbled  to  re- 
joice in  being  received  with  any  honor. 

The  girls  looked  at  her,  as  she  followed  Miss  Jenner 
into  Mr.  Hardman 'n  office,  nudging  each  other,  and  cast- 
ing half-envious  glances  toward  their  former  companion. 
Mary  Hardman  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  Mr.  Tom  was 
with  his  father,  and  received  Miss  Jenner  and  Mildred 
with  a stiff  sort  of  pompousness.  Miss  Jenner  had  very 
little  to  say,  and  it  was  only  later  that  Milly  fully  recalled 
the  scene-  Mr.  Hardman's  apologies,  and  Mr.  Tom’s  surly 
assent.  When  they  came  back  to  the  store,  Milly  paused 
to  say  a few  words  here  and  there,  and  as  she  walked 
away,  it  was  some  relief  to  hear  a voice  saying, 

“Well,  I'm  glad  it’s  all  right;  I never  could  believe  it 
of  Milly  Lee." 

When  I knew  Mildred  Lee  she  was  t?  woman  of  nearly 
thirty,  and  at  the  head  of  her  own  house;  but  the  lesson 
of  her  girlhood  had  done  her  a lasting  service.  No  one 
ever  had  it  to  suy  of  her  that  sin*  bought  or  used  any  ar- 
ticle for  which  she  could  not  at  the  moment  pay,  and  her 
advice  to  young  people  was  invaluable.  When  I knew 
her,  her  home  was  in  the  Brick  House.  Mrs.  Lee  did  not 
long  survive  the  serious  illness  of  that  winter,  and  Miss 
Jenner  cared  tenderly  for  the  orphans  her  old  friend's 
widow  left. 

Mildred  sj>eaks  now  with  tears  of  gratitude  of  all  the 
past,  even  of  its  miseries;  and  the  gray  silk  dress,  worn 
but  once,  and  still  brown  with  stains,  is  treasured  as  a me- 
morial of  the  Ixirgain  by  which  Mildred  purchased  her 
high  sense  of  honor. 
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FAITHLESS  SALLY  BROWN. 

AN  OLD  BALLAD. 

Yot’XO  Hkv  he  was  a nice  young  inau. 

A carpenter  by  trade; 

Aim!  ho  fell  in  love  with  Sally  Brown. 
That  wan  a lady's-maid. 

But  an  they  fetched  a walk  one  day. 

They  met  a press-gang  crew ; 

And  Sally  ahe  did  faint  away. 

Whilst  Ben  ho  wan  brought  to. 

The  boatswain  awore  with  wicked  words, 
Enough  to  ahoek  a saint. 

That  though  she  did  seem  in  a fit. 

Twas  mulling  but  a feint. 

“Come,  girl,” said  lie,  “hold  up  your  head 
He'll  Ik*  a*  good  a*  me; 

For  when  your  awniu  ia  in  our  boat 
A boatswain  he  will  Ik*.” 

So  when  they'd  made  their  game  of  her. 
And  taken  off  her  elf, 


But,  oh!  I'm  not  a tisli  woman. 

Ami  no  I can  not  swim. 

“Abut!  I was  not  boru  beneath 
The  Virgin  and  the  Scales, 

So  I must  curse  my  cruel  stars. 

And  walk  about  in  Wales.” 

Vow  Ben  bad  sailed  to  many  a place 
That's  underneath  the  world: 

But  in  two  yean  the  ship  came  home. 
Ami  all  her  sail*  wen*  furled. 

But  when  In-  called  on  Sully  Brown. 

To  see  how  she  got  on. 

He  found  she'd  got  another  Ben. 
Whose.  Christian  name  was  John. 


She  rouned,  ami  found  she  only  was 
A-coming  to  herself. 

**  And  is  he  gone,  amt  is  he  gone  ?” 
She  cried,  and  wept  outright  : 
“Then  I will  to  the  water-side. 

And  *ee  him  out  of  sight.*' 

A waterman  rame  up  to  her; 

•*  Now.  young  woman,”  miiil  lie, 

“ If  you  weep  on  so,  you  will  make 
Rye  water  in  the  sea.’* 

“ Alan  ! they’ve  taken  my  l»eau,  Ron, 
To  Kail  with  old  Hctihow*' ; 

And  her  woe  began  to  run  u fresh. 

An  if  Mhe'd  said,  (Jee  win*! 

Says  he,  “They've  only  taken  him 
To  the  tender  ship,  you  wee.” 

“The  tender  ship."  cried  Sally  Brown 
“What  a hardship  that  must  lie! 

“Oh!  would  1 wen*  a mermaid  now. 
For  then  I'd  follow  him; 


Sally  Brown,  O Solly  Brown, 

How  could  you  serve  me  no! 

I've  met  with  many  a breeze  before. 

Bur  never  Midi  a blow!” 

I ben  reading  on  liis  'burro  box. 

lb*  I leaved  a heavy  sigh. 

Ami  I Ill'll  I legal,  to  eye  his  pijw*. 

And  then  to  pipe  his  eye. 

And  then  he  tried  to  sing  “ All's  Well!” 
But  eon  hi  not,  though  he  tried; 

Ills  head  was  turned  and  no  he  chewed 
His  pigtail  till  lie  died. 

His  death,  wliidi  happened  in  his  berth, 
At  forty-odd  befell; 

They  went  and  told  the  sexton,  and 
The  sexton  tolled  the  bell. 

Tuoma*  Hook 
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Riwa  riu.n,Cii.iMtxu. 

I live  'way  up  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountain*,  flva 
thousand  feet  alK»ve  tiie  ml  Tin*  enow  hutv  la  four 
lent  deep,  My  brother  and  I have  lot*  ol  fun  sliding 
down  lull  on  euow-ebnm  Onr  snow-shoe*  are  marie 
oat  o(  t>iri;w  of  wood  about  six  f ■ t Inna  and  l<mr 
inrlx*  wide,  with  leather  "traps  In  the  middle  to  put 
onr  toes  in.  The  shoes  that  grown  people  oae  ore 
Crum  eight  to  fourteen  feet  long. 

I am  ten  years  old.  My  falbcr  takr*  llsarar/s 
Wanaf.T,  ami  we  like  to  look  at  the  picture*,  iiv 
aubacrltted  for  Yomu  Pkoi-lk  for  us  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  volume.  MavC-T. 

PlMt,  roM«ac-tnt*. 

I am  twelve  years  old.  I like  Yotrso  Poort*  verv 
much,  and  all  the  scholars  In  nry  school  like  it  1 
get  a copy  every  week  because  1 am  a good  girl,  and  I 
wlah  every  little  girl  would  do  the  name.  E.  L-  M . 

Win  hllUMIMIt,  P«*  MV  IV  AM  A. 

Wo  have  taken  H aiu-ks  b Yorau  Pmoplk  ever  since 
It  was  published,  and  we  tiiink  It  grows  better  all  the 
lime.  1 enjoyed  reading  the  letter  from  one  of  the 
party  who  visited  Harper's  Building,  and  I hope 
some  time  hi  see  it  all  myself.  I guess,  if  I aro  a girt, 
f should  not  he  afraid,  and  "ran  away"  from  any  of 
Ibr  machinery;  anyhow,  not  from  the  toldiog-mu- 
chlnes,  for  eoroo  ol  them  are  made  right  here  In  our 
own  shop* 

After  we  havr  read  our  Yoeao  Pcoplx  all  tbroogti, 
we  send  the  number*  to  Die  Children V Hospital,  so 
that  the  poor  little  ones  there  may  have  Die  pleasure 
of  reading  such  a nice  little  paper.  Isausl  C. 

ftnuo.v,  Mu*tm  Tcaamnav. 

1 take  Yocxo  Paon.it,  and  I like  It  very  much.  I 
was  so  sorry  when  the  story  of  “ Paol  Grayson"  was 
finished. 

I aot  boarding  In  town  and  going  to  school  this 
winter,  bat  my  home  Is  about  five  miles  away,  in  the 
country.  I go  out  there  every  Friday  night. 

Yesterday  I went  ont  banring.  I b«v«  a double* 
barrelled  shot-gun,  which  pa  gave  me  for  help  ng 
nick  up  potatoes.  I have  a horse  and  a saddle  null 
bridle  o(  my  own,  and  in  Uu>  summer  I lave  to  ride 
lota.  Sometimes  I ride  thirty  miles  at  a time. 

1 get  op  ilk*  cows,  and  take  them  out  every  day. 
In  die  summer  vre  have  school  within  half  a mile  of 
our  bouse.  Bbutie  R. 

Nmon,  Kutkiit. 

This  la  the  first  letter  I ever  wrote  to  the  Poat-oIBce 
Box.  Now  I thought  1 would  tell  about  the  (macing 
of  (bo  Ohio  Hirer.  Just  below  hem  It  Is  frozen  solid, 
and  crowds  of  people  skate  on  It  every  day.  It  la 
not  f m»v n in  front  of  Newport,  because  a steam  fer- 
ry ran*  between  here  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  boots 
JtV«p  the  ico  broken.  They  do  not  allow  It  to  get 
thick  enough  to  hold  people,  because  If  U waa,  every- 
body would  walk  over  without  having  to  pay  toe 
terry. 

The  Ucking  River,  a very  small  tributary  of  the 
Ohio,  Is  troxen  over  too,  and  1 went  skating  on  it 
yesterday.  II emit  JL 

Anmi,  flatiauu. 

We  want  to  know  who  “Jimmy  Brown"  is.  When 
papa  read  "Our  Baby,”  mamma,  my  aunts,  uncles, 
and  cousins  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down  their 
cheeks. 

I made  me  some  arrows  with  pins  atuck  In  them. 

The  Christmas  number  of  Yuvnu  Pkofi.k  woe  the 
boat  of  all.  Stjcwakt  II. 

Dmwit,  MmiHii. 

I am  a little  boy  sight  years  old.  I commenced  to 
take  You  mu  People  h»rt  November.  and  I like  It 
very  much.  I enjoy  rewdlug  the  little  letters  lit  the 
PuH-olBon  Box,  and  I like  all  o[  the  stories.  I think 
“Toby  Tylct"  Is  splendid. 

1 hope  all  the  little  folks  who  read  Yoon©  PnorLK 
had  a Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year. 

Kuan  JL 

S.LTWtiRf,  Mabtlas*. 

I waa  nine  years  old  on  the  7tli  uf  January.  Papa 
tias  taken  Yotws  Paori.it  for  me  ever  since  H Iwgon. 
11a  sent  for  a cover,  and  la  having  the  Jtrst  volume 
bound.  1 like  It  very  much  Indeed. 

1 have  hail  lota  of  aport  roasting,  and  I will  be 
very  sorry  when  the  nww  is  gone.  Cm  via  C. 

P.uw  Itcreat,  Vnvwf. 

My  horns  Is  lu  Factory  Point,  bus  I am  up  to  my 
grandpa's  now.  He  ha*  got  u big  farm.  He  line 
fourteen  cows  and  two  calve*.  My  papa  Is  a doctor, 
and  1 have  lota  of  rides  with  him.  I am  nine  years 
old.  CtiAsimT  C. 

Lociivillb,  KllfVCIt. 

1 thought  I would  writ*  to  the  Pnat-oftics  about 
the  big  spring  lu  Indiana.  It  la  colled  Harrison 


lory.  It  looks  like  a very  large  pond,  and  Is  ttlty- 
flve  fert  deep  In  the  centra.  'Hurra  are  two  streams 
flowing  from  it,  which  torin  an  Island,  as  they  unite 
and  tortn  one  t-treom  at  a little  distance  from  the 
spring.  About  a mile  farther  on,  tbia  stream  runs  a 
aaw-mlU  and  a dunr-mUl.  This  spring  is  near  the 
great  Wyandotte  Cava.  Gitaasr  C.  H. 

I have  Increased  my  collection  of  stamps  from 
seventy-five  to  fifteen  hundred  by  exchange.  1 think 
this  !■  the  grandewl  of  all  the  departments  of  YoCNu 
Picnri.it.  I would  now  like  to  exchange  twenty-live 
foreign  stamps  for  five  birds' egg*.  Correspondents 
will  please  label  the  eggs. 

ltOMK«T  II.  Dayumon, 

Care  of  the  Postmaster, 

Tultahnma,  Coffee  County,  Tcoil 

I would  like  to  exchange  Texas  postmarks  for 
minerals  or  postmarks.  Or  1 will  exchange  an  ounce 
of  the  soil  of  Texas  for  that  of  any  oilier  State. 

H.  C.  1 AXCKY, 

P.  a Box  tii,  Houston,  Texas. 

i I wish  to  Inform  those  correspondents  who  dewtre 
to  exchange  minerals,  abulia,  uim!  curiosities  with 
: me,  tli-as  1 nave  changed  my  residence.  My  new  ad- 
I dress  is,  Ciuai.iu*  I«a a nuKTTxa, 

906  Foorth  turret,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


I ant  a girl  fourteen  years  old,  hut  I am  lame,  and 
can  not  go  out.  1 have  a lew  crochet  iacr  pam-nia 
which  I would  like  to  exchange  for  oilier*.  I would 
also  Ilka  to  exclistigti  patient*  of  patchwork.  If 
any  little  girl  would  like  to  know  how  to  crochet  a 
pair  of  doll's  drawers,  a jacket,  or  a petticoat,  and 
will  scud  roe  her  address  and  a jNtatnge  slaiup,  I 
will  gladly  answer  her.  Aknik  Slaos, 

171)  Fourteenth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I have  a Hat  of  every  Indian  tribe  in  the  United 
Stales  which  I will  give  a copy  of  lb  exchange  fur 
Indian  relics,  foreign  stamps,  or  postal  cards. 

JoUN  K.  WILLIAM", 

4 llarrl*  >11  Street,  New  York  City. 

I bare  aome  genuine  Indian  bows  and  arrows, 
some  fine  silver  and  copper  specimens,  and  a great 
number  of  L*b« Superior  agatea,  which  I should  like 
to  exchange  for  shells  and  oceon  curiosities. 

iloaAoa  H.  Mttouxll,  Duluth,  Mhin. 

The  following  exchangea  are  also  offered  by  corre- 
spondents: 

A lifty-cent  and  a twenty-five  cunt  stamp,  for  two 
Cape  of  Good  Hops  stamp*. 

William  K.C Aims, 

Mount  Veroou,  Westchester  Cunnty,  N.  Y. 

Fine  samples  of  gold  ore,  showing  the  atogua  of 
concentration  or  separation  of  quanx  from  (he  pre- 
cious metal,  for  rare  p«*t*gv  stamps.  In  answering, 
correspondents  will  please  specify  stamps. 

Dwiuirr  Mabpiki.in 
drdcvUk,  Pickaway  Coauty,  Ohio. 

Postmarks.  Mast  B.  Roxn, 

Norwich,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 

A piece  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable  for  an  American 
oopiier  cent  of  1799,  or  the  half-cenl  of  IBM,  IMA,  or 
1999;  or  one  jvpai.lah  and  out  English  coin  and  two 
French  coins  lor  the  American  twviity-ceut  niece  of 
18TT  or  1879.  Willi*  B.  Wimh.mi. 

Cumberland,  Md. 

I .and  or  iron  ore,  and  specimens  of  different  varia- 
tive of  quart*,  for  foreign  postal  stamp*,  skulls  of 
small  animals.  ocean  curiosities,  pvlriUciloiw,  and 
mineral*  of  all  kinds;  or  a piece  of  silver  ore  for  a 
collection  ol  the  different  varieties  of  stamp*  now  In 
uau  In  Canada.  Ukoook  C.  Bakko, 

Comstocks,  Washington  County,  N.  Y. 

Foreign  paatage  atampa  for  atones  from  the  dif. 
ferimt  si.au*.  Arnica  I>.  Parana, 

Lowc-lJ,  Maas. 

Wo  do  not  consider  the  above  addres*  sufficient. 
Correspondents  who  reside  In  Large  cities  eliould  al- 
ways give  I heir  street  and  number,  or  the  number  of 
their  post-office  box. 


WILLIS  11.  MASK)", 

Fort  Preble,  Portland,  Maine. 


can  postage  atampa  ur  United  H tales  department 
atame*.  Feans  Bwstt, 

1419  Taylor  Struct,  b«o  Fraoclsco,  Californio. 

Stamps  and  poet  marks  in  use  in  18.11,  also  some 
of  is«,  (or  foreign  |Kiatag*  stamps  or  cnrloeitle*  of 
aoy  kind.  Horn  II  on.tr, 

Fair  Haven,  Rutland  County,  VL 

Texas  flints,  pretty  atone*,  snail  "bolls,  postmarks, 
s lain ps.  sp«cloacos  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  petri- 


fied wood,  out  ton  a*  it  comes  from  the  field,  cottoo 
seeds,  or  reads  of  the  "Indian  pi  a Die,’*  for  to  Men 
postage  stamps,  or  good  apeclmena  of  minerals  and 
ores  of  all  kinds  Sammik  Risikk, 

Uroetbeck,  Ijmcs tone  County,  Texas. 

Boil  and  wu»d  from  Ohio  for  soil  and  sand  from 
any  other  State  or  Canada ; or  an  Indian  arrow-head 
two  and  a half  lochee  long,  together  with  a specimen 
of  Ohio  soil,  for  iweulr-live  foreign  postage  ecaaiiw. 

Kama  Enwiiiit, 

Washington  C.  II.,  Fayette  County,  Ohio. 

Foreign  postage  stamps  for  United  &!aU*  Navy  or 
j Justice  stamp*.  Wallaok  Gaxax, 

Ilsckcesark,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

Soil  from  Missouri  or  Texas  for  soli  from  any  other 
j State ; ora  «toue  from  Missouri,  Texas,  Arkmisa*,  ur 
Georgia  for  one  from  any  other  State. 

IlABvar  I'uu, 

Lock  Box  96,  Butler,  Bates  County,  Missouri 

Postage  stamp*  and  postmarks  for  winter  eklna 
of  wild  animals,  or  for  stuffed  birds. 

John  Lawukvox, 

it)  Washington  Square,  Now  York  City. 

Birds'  eggs.  Grokok  A.  Post, 

Florence  Houw.  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Eighteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

M literals,  fl*b  eyes  from  China,  or  West  India  beans, 
for  minerals  or  any  kind  of  cunosltlm. 

Cam,  K.  Lot. 

99  North  Sblppen  Street,  Lancaster,  Penn. 

A carved  shell,  some  seeds  from  the  Sandwich  1*1- 
anda,  or  stones  from  laike  Miriiigan.  (or  any  foreign 
poatagi?  stamp*  except  Btigllsh  and  Genuau.  Cul- 
ne*c  etainps  eapochdly  desired. 


Wti.t.iAM  C.  McCoxmr 
269  C allmun  tkrret.  Fort  Wayne, 


^Indiana. 


Post  murks  and  revenue  atampa. 

Wti.ua  Rost, 

9»  Main  .Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Stone#  from  New  Jersey  for  spines  from  any  ntltcr 
Stale  or  Territory  except  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

Joiis  W.  KoBKSMArM, 

19* j*  Morgan  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Two  different  War  Department  stamp*  and  thirty 
postmarks  for  aea.weed,  or  tho  same,  together  with 
some  more  and  pretty  shells,  for  apiece  of  etalagmllc. 

Flosii  Dickson,  Branford,  Keut  County,  DeL 

J.  W.— The  earliest  calendars,  aa  tba  Jewish,  the 
Egyptian,  and  tba  Greek,  did  not  hegtu  the  year 
where  we  do  oow ; and  tho  Jewish  year,  which  open- 
ed on  the  ttth  of  March,  continued  to  have  a legal 
position  in  many  Christian  countries  until  a com- 
paratively recent  period.  (nBngland.lt  was  not  until 
1752  that  the  1st  of  January  i>«came  the  Initial  day 

of  the  legal, as  it  had  long  been  of  the  popular, year. 
Several  other  countries  made  this  change  earlier 
than  Kngtaivd— Franc*  lu  15*4,  Scotland  in  1600,  Hol- 
land and  Kaaala  In  1700. 

The  Kom an  calendar,  which  made  January  the  first 
mouth  of  th*  year,  is  credited  to  the  second  King  of 
Rome,  N uma  Pomplllna,  mont  than  six  hundred  years 
ko.  He  added  two  months  to  the  ten  into  which  the 
year  had  been  previously  divided,  and  called  the  first 
one  Januarius,  In  honor  of  Janus,  the  deity  supposed 
to  preside  over  doors. 

Our  Suxou  auceston  originally  called  this  the 
Wolf-mouth  ( IG^Z-mona/;,  liecause  wolvna  were 
more  than  usually  ravenous  and  daring  in  that  sea- 
sou  of  the  year. 

A.  T.  G.— Snow  crystals  were  first  observed  by  the 
arctic  explorer  Bcureaby,  iu»d  for  a time  they  wsre 
supposetl  to  be  peculiar  U>  the  jxilar  regions.  It 
waa  found,  however,  that  threw  crystals  were  formed 
wherever  snow  falls.  An  iutereating  account  of 
those  hcantiful  formations,  with  etigravluga  of  many 
of  thetu,  was  given  to  Yorsto  People  No.  16^ 

F.  T.  B.— When  metal  plus  were  invented  and 
brought  Into  use,  about  the  boginnlng  of  the  six- 
teenth century’,  they  went  a wry  acceptable  New- 
Year's  gift  to  ladies,  and  money  given  for  the  pur- 
chase of  them  was  called  "pin-muiiey" — an  expres- 
sion which  has  come  to  mean  the  money  set  apart 
for  a wife's  private  expenses. 

InqciaiTfVK  Jim.— Thu  best  account  of  Petra,  the 
wonderful  rock-hewn  city  of  Arabia,  is  to  be  found 
In  Stephens'*  book  of  travel*  called  Kgn*,  Petra, 
and  thr  f!etg  Land.  The  present  name  of  the  little 
valley  where  U was  situated  la  Wady  Mum.  The 
city,  shat  In  by  high  cliffs,  occupied  an  area  of  about 
half  a mile  square.  The  valley  is  watered  by  a 
stream,  and  the  principal  entrance  Is  through  a deep 
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ratine,  with  ragged  cliff  * MO  feet  high  on  each  side. 
In  ancient  time*  Petra  wa*  n very  strong  city.  It  la 
BH'iitloued  In  the  Bible  under  the  name  of  Setah,  and 
received  Ita  present  name,  which  signifies  ruck,  from 
the  Greeks,  about  S00  u.c.  It  wa*  finally  destroyed, 
by  whom  ta  not  known,  and  waa  not  beard  ot  aft- 
er the  sixth  century  v-n.  until  It  waa  discovered  in 
1319  by  the  traveller  Burckhardt.  The  ruiita,  con- 
afetlng  of  tombs,  a theatre,  temple,  etc.,  are  very  lu- 
te fret  lug  and  picturesque. 


and  of  the  group.  In  a quarrel  with  the  natives. 
Muima  Loa,  tbe  volcano  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii, 
which  has  recently  been  In  a state  of  eruption,  ta 
said  to  bare  the  largest  burning  crater  In  the  world. 

Enwran  R.  R —There  Is  no  especial  time  for  the 
printing  of  •*  Wiggles.'* 

Mato*  H The  story  M Who  was  Paul  Grayson  ?*" 

was  concluded  in  llxamV  Yucmo  Ptot*L*  No.  B7. 


W.  II.  J.— If  yonr  puzzles  are  good,  and  suitable 
for  our  columns,  they  will  be  accepted.  We  can  not 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  enigma  you  have  already  , 
sent,  as  yon  neglected  to  inclose  the  answer.  The  [ 
non  tie  plume  you  have  chosen  is  not  good,  but  you 
can  easily  Invent  s better  one. 

I.U.MR.— ' The  Introductory  paragraph  to  the  Post-  | 
office  Box  of  No.  46  explains  why  your  request  for 
exchange  la  not  printed. 

O.  II.  Barns.— 1.  The  United  States  government 
Wan  the  coinage  of  ono-eent  pieces  In  1793,  X In 
1813,  none  were  coined.  3.  The  last  coinage  of  large 
one-cent  pieces  was  in  1367.  4.  The  coinage  of  two- 
cent  pieces  began  In  1894,  and  tbe  last  Issue  was  in 
1871  5.  The  coinage  of  the  nickel  llve-cent  pieces 
began  in  18*3.  ft.  In  1N64,  1>oth  copper  and  nickel 
cents  were  coined.  This  double  coinage  did  Dot 
happen  tu  any  other  year. 

1).  L S.— On  page  093  of  yonr  hound  volume  of 
Torso  P aorta  Is  a story  entitled  “ Camping  Out,** 
which  will  give  you  the  Information  you  require. 

Jomxmis.— White  elephants  are  not  a distinct  spe- 
cies, but  are  simply  albinos,  which  are  found  among 
animals,  birds,  and  Insects,  as  well  kb  among  mem- 
bers of  tbe  human  family.  In  India  tbe  white  ele- 
phant Is  considered  s sacred  animal,  and  la  treated 
with  the  greatest  reverence.  When  specimens  are 
fonnd  In  the-  woods  and  jungles,  they  are  captured 
with  tender  care,  and  their  possession  is  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  sovereign*  of  the  small  kingdoms. 
While  elephant*  have  been  the  cause  of  many  wars, 
as  their  possession  is  supposed  to  bestow  greater 
benefits  on  their  royal  owners  than  either  cheats  of 
gold  or  extended  territory.  One  of  the  proudest  titles 
of  tbs  King  of  Ava  Is  M Lord  ol  the  White  Elephant," 
and  the  King  of  8lam  at  Bangkok  also  counts  bis 
white  elephants  among  his  most  precious  posses- 
sions, as,  according  to  Burmese  superstition,  they 
Insure  prosperity  and  good  fortune  to  the  nation. 
The  death  of  one  of  these  creatures  if  regarded  as  a 
national  calamity,  ita  funeral  la  conducted  with  great 
solemnity,  and  the  entire  people  mnnni  as  for  tbs 
lass  of  a dear  relative.  These  elephants  are  kept 
under  richly  embroidered  canopies,  are  fed  with  the 
most  delicious  fruits,  and  members  of  the  nobility 
seek  for  the  honor  of  being  custodian  to  the  royal 
beast  When  the  elephant  1*  taken  to  baths  in  tbe 
river,  it  goes  escorted  h/  a band  of  musk,  and  Is  fol- 
lowed by  adoring  crowds. 

Title  singular  reverence  for  an  albino  elephant  has 
existed  In  Burmah  for  centuries.  An  English  trav- 
eller who  visited  that  country  three  hundred  years  1 
ago  describe*  the  same  treatment  of  tbla  beast 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  present  time. 

Even  the  hairs  of  lid*  creature  are  supposed  to  In- 
sure good  fortune.  In  1866,  a foreign  ambassador 
delivered  some  presents  to  tbe  King  of  Siam,  who 
ordered  many  present*  to  lie  given  In  return.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  tbe  King  himself, 
with  much  solemnity,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
ambassador  a small  golden  box,  locked  with  a gold- 
en key,  which  he  said  was  far  more  precious  than  all 
the  other  presents.  The  box,  when  opened,  was 
found  to  contain  a few  halra  of  a white  elephant! 

And,  after  all,  this  elephant  is  nut  white,  but  of  a 
dull  yellow  color.  It  has  white  or  reddish  eyes,  and  j 
1*  a very  ugly-looklng  beast.  No  greater  proof 
could  b«  found  of  the  moral  darkness  and  Ignorance 
of  the  nattves  of  certain  portions  of  India  than  their 
superstitious  veneration  for  this  animal. 

P.  O.—  Read  the  paragraph  appended  to  a letter 
from  Ida  Bells  D.  In  ibn  Poet-office  Box  of  Haxrtt'e 
Yovao  Psort-x  No.  61. 

Hai.it*  O.  W.— The  Hawaiian  Islanda  were  dis- 
covered by  a Spanish  navigator  about  tbe  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  lltey  remained  compara- 
tively unknown  until  visited  by  Captain  Cook  la 
1778.  wly>  gavo  them  the  name  of  Sandwich,  In  hon- 
or of  Lord  Saudwlch,  an  English  statesman  who 
conducted  the  naval  affairs  of  England  during  onr 
Revolutionary  war.  On  St,  Valentine's  Day,  1779,  I 
Captain  Cook  was  killed  at  Hawaii,  the  largest  I si-  | 


Tiu.ik  Davwu — Send  your  full  address,  and  we 
will  print  your  request  for  exchange, 

linn. by  MoL. — Your  puzzle  Is  very  good  for  the 
work  of  a “ little  eight-year-old  hoy,"  but  we  cau 
not  print  It,  a*  the  same  solution  has  already  ap- 
peared in  an  earlier  number  of  Yotrno  Prom*. 

Favor*  are  acknowledged  from  Rnby  W.,  C.  U.  B., 
M.  Stiefel,  Frank  li. . Joseph  W.  Hawkins,  Marshall 
R.  Grime*.  Gay  Wood,  John  V.  Gould.  Oracle  K.,  K. 
M.  Hites,  Mamie  K.  Pone,  Anna  M.  Huberts,  Elsie  E. 
T.,  Frank  Davis,  Mae  King,  Mary  Olive  L 

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received  from 
llarvey  Kldgway,  “ Geo. Graphy,” Grace  A.  McElruy, 
Percy  IJncoln  McDermott,  A.  G.  O.  M.,  “Nightin- 
gale,*' Alfred  A.  True,  Craig  Coburn.  C.  F.  Bishop, 
Cal  1 Pcirny,  Carrie  mid  George  Halt,  ,M.  s.  Brigham. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS^ 
No.  1. 
tmoK  *. 

First  In  box,  not  In  chest. 

Second  in  hulc,  not  In  imsL 

Third  In  meat,  not  in  hones. 

Fourth  In  rubble,  not  In  stones. 

Fifth  in  measure,  not  In  mile. 

Sixth  In  (oahlon,  not  In  style. 

Bevrnth  in  river,  not  In  sound. 

Eighth  in  fly,  not  in  bound. 

Ninth  In  mallet,  not  In  saw. 

Tbe  whole  an  article  used  In  war. 

ai& 


No.  X 

arwKXK’Ai.  natiinu. 

1.  I am  a familiar  adage  composed  of  18  letters. 
My  6,  It,  1, 18  Is  to  separate. 

My  lfi,  7, 8. 19  la  to  propose. 

My  6,  2, 9,  10. 13. 4 Is  to  describe. 

My  17,  8,  6, 4 Is  a character  In  music. 

My  11, 14, 16  Is  a boy's  name.  Mabe  Mabot. 

1.  lama  ahrub  composed  of  4 letters. 

My  4,  IV,  ft,  1 la  a healthy  drink. 

My  3,  A,  4,  6 la  a South  American  city. 

My  4,  3.  8,  3 is  armor.  Lioxeu 

1 I am  com  j wised  of  9 letters,  and  am  very  plea- 
sant In  winter. 

My  ft,  9.  Ms  part  of  the  face. 

My  1, 9, 7, 8 is  an  emotion. 

My  9, 7, 8, 4 U used  for  trimming.  Maby. 

No.  X 

Minna*  at  ana. 

1.  Irene  ran  every  step  of  tbe  way. 

8.  How  Ullie  haa  grown ! 

S.  See  that  Kit  eats  bis  dinner. 

4.  l>o  you  call  him  a hero  7 Not  by  any  mean*. 

Mauku 

8l  O,  Matthew,  renounce  the  company  of  those 
bad  hoys. 

9l  We  were  playing  hide-and-seek,  snd  I caught 
Rob  In  the  swing  near  the  tree. 

7.  Let  us  run  and  nick  up  the  pear*  now,  Birdie. 

8.  I saw  your  luucb  pall  III  Nettle's  closet. 

Ban 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  6*. 


F 1 
I H 
N I 
A 8 
L 


N A L 
I 8 
P 


No.  X 1.  Moose-ear.  X Porcupine.  X Portland. 
No.  X COLOR 

XEBEC 
GIBES 
TURIN 
TENON 

No.  4.  CHAMPLAIN 
CARACAS 
NATAL 
T A Y 
O 

DON 
GENOA 
BOLIVIA 
GUAYAQUIL 


WIGGLES. 

Tn*  following  are  tbe  names  of  those  who  sent  In 
answers  to  Wiggle  No.  16: 

Natalie  Newell,  Helen  Edwards,  I.  La  Rue,  R.  L 
Brasher,  Charlie  Conklin,  Horace  Dodge,  Joseph 


; Welsh,  Edwin  M.Coz.Mark  Manley.  F.  Place.  M.  P. 
Rich,  Shelton  A.  Ilihlis,  Ellic  Enriit,  Mansur  Beard. 

G.  Darling.  Jack  Evert,  Jim  Evert,  Tom  Evert,  Will 
Evert,  Bobble  llorafager,  C.  II.  L,  N.  Adda  T., Toby, 
Crank,  Damper.  G.  It.  A..  Racy  IL  Sweet,  G.  K P., 
Newton  J.,  M.  Hlegert,  Annie  A.  Hlrgert,  A.  l*lz,Wor- 
cesisr  Wiggle  Club,  Hants  Claus,  Roblnmn  Crusoe, 
Robert  K.  Walsh,  Frank  Znlmake, Millie  Htepln-nson, 
Burton  Harwood,  Fanny  Rml,  Dayton  Reed.  J.  O. 

0. ,  J.  P.  W.,S.  G.  Hopkins.  M.  Coder.  Alice  Brown, 

H.  M.  Eaton.  Carrie  Harding,  E.  A.  H.,  Carrie  Ped- 
dle, Charles  L.  Gleasnrr,  W.Doerr,  Tlvonuts  Buford, 
Frank  J.  Jones,  A.  R.  II.  1L,  N.  1*.  Grensel.  M.  F.  K-, 

; Randolph  Bolles.  J.  Flaherty,  T.  Flaherty,  Willie  A. 

Scott,  Fred  Meriting.  Louis’s  Brown,  Mary  Dancy, 

| loobel  L.  Jacobs,  Hobble  II.  Bradbury,  U.  II.  Ralston, 

: Lawrence  Jones,  Carrie  E.  Weigbtnuin,  F.  H.  G., 
Willie  Harris,  J.  M.  IngrreoH,  W.  Harman,  bmim- 
Fowler,  Sell  la  Fowler,  Helen  8.  Wood  worth.  Klsis  R. 
Trautinan,  Lynn  Troutman,  Amelle  Ferrand,  Harry 
It.  Brazier.  Stella  Pratt,  George  II.,  Robert  A.  Maglll, 
Nellie  K.  Kidd.  Paddy  Milos,  Clara  A A.,  Willie  R. 
Perklna,  Henry  Welsh,  Harry  Eiehi*aum,  Albert  Bv- 
una,  Percy  L Sic  Dermatic.  C.  Gardner,  Rosa  Frey- 
ensuo,  I-  ft.  l>iiffy,  Mellm*  Rosenthal,  J Frees  ' W.  K. 
Reed,  F.  L Kittle,  Walter  Elcbbaum, Tommy  Booth, 
i Charlie  8.  Bryant,  Anna  Juno*,  Grace  T.  Lyman.  Nel- 
lie Brees,  Walter  Mandril.  B route  Smith,  Hurtle  Hey- 
, moor,  Willie  Seymour,  Vannoy  M.  Wallace,  Fanny 
; M,  Young,  J.  II*  Young.  8.  M.  Young,  Lou  Bril,  J. 

1 W.  Long,  J.  W.  Kittrell,  Bob  Ewing,  Otto  D.,  Harry 
| O.  fikionc,  Harry  Kendcrdine, Grace  Lamlngh,  Addis 
! M.  Taylor,  Roy  IVmeter,  Percy  Matthews, Harry  I-an- 
' <ter,  Annie  Reinhardt,  Frank  lender,  Ahan  llyde, 
Sinclair G.  Wills.  Bessie  H.  Moore,  Emma  F.  Cassidy, 

, PullSe  Iturkr,  “ Lon*  Star"  (R.  II.  Davidoon),  Louis 
Bnrtnctt,  Frank  Rdlnger,  Nellie  Hyde,  llallle  Hyde, 
Daisy  Hyde,  Katie  & Barr.  Mullic  Edwards.  Eddie  D. 
Knowles,  G.  W.  Bird,  Wendell  M.  Frank.  Bertram 
Frank,  Willie  Dorrancr,  Alfred  P.,  Frank  Hoover,  8. 
H.  8.,. 1. 8., George Shrivrr, Grace  E.  Stevens,  Pearlie 
Hare,  Little  Pel  Hare,  Utile  Mary  Hare,  Little  John- 
nie Campbell,  Edwin  C.  Huttuan,  Robert  G.  Bid  w ell, 
Edith  B.,  J.  F.  II.,  R M.  Alltoon,  II.  M.  P.,  Fred  Dale, 

, Leila  King,  Oeorgie  ClementSOU,  Percy  A.  Robbins, 
Eddie  Booth,  Nome  M.  E.  Harry  Harper,  Frank  Os- 
t render,  R D.  White,  II.  Skiway,  F.  Sid w av,  Gardner 
Howland.  John  A-  Tompkins,  Emma  K.  Bullock, 
Theresa  A.  Morro.  B.  I.  Worden,  Lydia  M.  Bennett, 

1.  L O.,  Cobweb,  Du  Pny,  Wad  dir  Thompson,  J>.  W, 
G.,  John  R.  Glen,  Jessie  Glen,  Kirk  Romalne,  E.  D. 
Kellogg,  Frank  Crahhs, Thomaa  M.  Armstrong,  Hen- 
ry C.  witiHtrls,  Clarence  Ed  anil,  Fred  K.  Fl*k,  W.  L, 
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fLSO  per  Yr»r,  in  Advanco. 


Bakki*  in  a patty-pan. 
Fluky  and  light. 

Pone  to  u turn, 

And  seasoned  just  right, 
By  u recipe  takou 

From  mother'll  big  book, 
And  some  word*  of  advice 
Thro  urn  in  by  the  cook, 
Is  Kitty’s  Unit  pie. 


KITTY’S  FIRST  PI  E. 


She  made  it  herself. 

Did  little  Miss  Kit, 
Without  the  leant  help, 

Not  one  tiny  bit. 

But  in  eating  it  she’ll  have 
Assistance  enough ; 

For  there’s  Bertha  her  sister. 

And  little  dog  Buff, 

And  dear  Mm.  Burr 


(Who's  a cut,  os  yon  kuow), 
And  nil  the  sweet  dolls 
Hitting  up  in  n row, 

Each  waiting  her  turn 
For  n piece  of  the  pie; 

And  all  the  young  jtcoplc 
Besides  you  and  I 
Would,  if  asked,  take  a hit 
Of  Kitty’s  first  pie. 


Of  course  ’tw  ill  go  ronml. 

For  it’s  round  us  a wheel, 
Though  I donht  if  for  all 
It  would  make  a full  meal. 
But  I’m  sure  there’s  enough 
For  each  one  to  taste, 

And  pass  an  opinion 

On  the  mince  and  the  paste 
Of  Kitty’s  lirst  pie. 
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HAKON  AND  KACION. 

A TRUE  INCIDENT  OK  TIIE  ORCADES 
BY  LILLIE  E BARK. 

On,  liitw  the  wild  north  wind*  Mormod  loud  iti  the  Peutloud 
Firtli, 

Heating  the  shores  of  the  Orcades  Isles,  nil  white  with  foam! 
Oil, ’mid  the  shuddering  cold  and  frost,  was  life  might  worth? 
Yea,  for  they  saw  through  the  blackness  the  lights  of  Home. 

Hakon  ami  Kagon  alone  were  left  of  the  gallant  crew 
That  hail  sailed  to  the  arctic  seas  more  than  a year  ago. 
Some  had  perished  of  hanger,  and  some  where  great  winds 
blew : 

Only  they  two  on  the  ship,  sinking  so  surely  below. 

But  when  the  morning  dawned,  and  the  ship  broke  slowly 
apart, 

They  saw  men  launching  the  life-l»oat.  Ah,  would  it  come 
too  late! 

Naught  was  left  lint  a throe-foot  spar.  Each  saw,  with  a 
sinking  heart. 

It  would  keep  but  one  a limit.  Then  flakon  said,  sadly: 
w My  mate, 

“ Thou  hast  a wife  and  lasses  and  lads,  and  I am  only  one. 
Good-by ! I’ll  give  thee  a chance,  Kagon.  God  bless  thee, 
mate!  Good-by!” 

And  down  he  sank  with  a smiling  face,  his  duty  bravely  done. 
Little  he  cared  for  fame  : he’d  found  a noble  way  to  die. 

Then,  when  the  tide  lwat  inland,  and  Hakon  came  to  his  place, 
All  the  little  Orcades  town  brought  back  the  hero’s  clay, 
And  bore  him  to  Kugon's  cottage  with  loving  tears  and  grace. 
Many  were  there  to  weep  for  him,  many  were  there  to  pray. 

The  dominie  kissed  his  bravo  cold  hand,  and  said,  M llakon, 
well  done! 

Mothers.  1 bid  you  tell  your  sons  how  Hakon  lived  and  died. 
Nay.  do  not  weep;  this  sailor  boy  a noble  crown  lias  won  : 
Ho  rests  in  God,  and  in  onr  hearts  his  memory  shall  abide.” 

And  in  that  “Court  of  Peace”  that  lies  in  Stromncaa  old  and 
gray 

There  Is  a spot  where,  spite  of  cold,  the  long  green  grasses 
wave, 

Where  youths  and  maidens  wamler,  and  little  children  play. 
Ask  them  its  charm,  they’ll  answer  you,  “Why,  this  is 
Hakon's  grave!” 

THE  RAISING  OF  TUB  OBELISK 

BY  K.  MASON. 

IT  was  a beautiful  day,  and  ever  since  early  morning 
people  bad  been  pouring  into  the  great  square  in  front  of 
St.  Peters,  at  Rome,  and  now  at  noon  the  square  was  fill- 
ed with  a silent  crowd,  the  neighboring  balconies  with 
groups.  silent  too,  and  all  gazing  intently'  in  the  same  di- 
rection. Not  at  the  Pope,  who.  in  his  robes,  and  attend- 
ed by  his  suite,  was  conspicuous  in  one  of  the  balconies, 
norat  the  strange  sight  at  the  four  corners  of  the  square 
— four  empty  gibbets  which  rose  threateningly  against  the 
blue  sky — but  at  the  centre,  where  were  a number  of 
workmen,  with  machinery,  grouped  about  the  obelisk. 

This  huge  mass  of  stone  had  hitherto  defied  all  efforts 
made  by  different  architects  to  raise  it  to  its  pedestal ; 
many  lives  had  been  lost  in  the  attempts,  much  money 
and  time  wasted ; and  the  Pope  had  at  hist  declared  that 
the  next  architect  who  should  volunteer  for  the  task 
would,  if  unsuccessful,  be  severely'  punished.  There  was 
one,  however,  Fontana,  who  felt  confident  that  he  could 
raise  the  obelisk,  and  well  knew,  if  he  did  succeed,  lie 
should  have  an  assured  career  before  him ; so,  carefully 
making  his  preparations,  he  applied  to  the  Pope  for  per- 
mission, only  stipulating  that,  in  order  to  iusure  suc- 
cess, there  must  be  perfect  quiet  during  the  operation. 
This  was  why  the  gibbets  stood  at  the  corners,  the  Pope 
having  officially  announced  that,  as  unbroken  stillness 
must  be  preserved,  and  the  workmen  not  disturbed  by 


cries  or  acclamations  from  the  excited  spectators,  anyone 
who  made  a noise  or  spoke  during  the  time  set  apart  for 
the  raising  should  be  hanged;  and  with  this  wholesome 
terror  before  their  eyes,  it  was  lielieved  the  crowd  would 
not  he  tempted  to  disobey  the  order. 

All  were  intent  on  the  one  thing,  and  wutelied  anxious- 
ly the  workmen,  as  cautiously  they  heaved  the  ropes,  and 
slowly'  the  mighty  obelisk  liegan  to  move,  then  gradually 
to  assume  a more  erect  position,  and  finally  hung  sus 
pended  in  mid-air,  needing  but  one  more  effort,  when  it 
would  stand  on  its  pedestal,  its  lofty  spire  pointing  hea- 
venward. 

But.  alas!  the  strained,  overwrought  rojies  seemed  able 
to  bear  no  more  ; already  tense  with  the  enormous  weight, 
they  were  slowly  beginning  to  separate.  It  was  a mo- 
ment of  breathless  suspense;  the  mighty  crowd  stood  mo- 
tionless, scarce  daring  to  breathe,  so  great  was  their  anx- 
iety; and  the  wretched  Fontana,  foreseeing  the  overthrow 
of  all  his  holies  of  fame  and  wealth,  uud  his  destruction  in 
the  downfall,  now  imminent,  of  the  ponderous  column,  in 
his  despair  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  Suddenly  a voice 
broke  the  death-like  silence.  It  littered  but  one  word — 
44 Aqua”  (water);  but  no  word  ever  sounded  sweeter  or 
brought  more  hope  than  did  that  to  Fontana,  whose  ener- 
gy revived.  With  a gesture  lie  pointed  to  the  fountains 
in  the  square,  and  the  crowd  aiding  the  workmen,  they 
dashed  the  water  over  the  smoking,  quivering  ropes;  the 
final  haul  was  given,  and  the  obelisk  stood  firm  and 
straight  on  its  pedestal. 

One  long,  heart  felt  acclamation  broke  from  the  throng, 
and  the  lately  wretched  Fontana  saw  himself  in  one  brief 
moment  rescued  from  the  depths  of  despair.  The  acclama- 
tions ceased,  and  the  Pope,  commanding  silence,  ordered 
the  workman  who  had  disobeyed  the  decree  of  silence  to 
lie  brought  before  him,  and  asked  what  reason  he  had  to 
give  why  the  forewarned  punishment  should  not  be  exe- 
cuted upon  him.  The  poor  fellow  pleaded  the  benefit 
which  the  pronouncing  of  the  one  word  had  caused,  and 
the  Pope  not  only  graciously  admitted  the  plea,  but  bade 
him  ask  any  favor,  and  it  should  be  granted. 

With  humility,  the  workman  asked  only  for  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  palms  on  Palm-Sunday  in  the  great  square 
of  St.  Peter's;  and  if  we  only  knew  Ilia  name,  which  un- 
fortunately wus  not  thought  worthy*  of  being  recorded, 
we  could  tell,  when  in  Rome  on  Palm-Sunday,  if  his  de- 
scendants still  enjoy  the  grant  given  by  the  Pope. 

[Bogan  in  No.  68  of  IlotrnC*  Toma  Pnruc.  December  7.) 

TOBY  TYLER; 

OR,  TEN  WEEKS  WITH  A CIRCUS. 

BY  JAMES  OTIS. 

Chapter  VIII. 

CAPTURE  OK  THE  MONKEYS. 

11HK  boy  tried  to  rise  to  his  feet,  hut  his  head  whirled 
so,  and  he  felt  so  dizzy  and  sick  from  the  effects  of 
his  full,  tluit  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  again  until  he 
should  feel  able  to  stand.  Meanwhile  the  crowd  around 
the  wagon  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  he  lay  there 
quietly  enough,  until  lie  heard  the  huteful  voice  of  Mr. 
Lord,  asking  if  his  boy  was  hurt. 

The  sound  of  this  voice  affected  Toby  very  much  as  the 
chills  and  fever  affect  any  one,  and  he  shook  so  with 
fear,  and  his  heart  beat  so  loudly,  that  he  thought  Mr. 
Lord  must  know  where  he  was  by  the  sound.  Seeing 
that  his  employ'd*  did  not  come  directly  toward  him,  the 
thought  flushed  upon  his  mind  tliut  now  would  be  a good 
chance  for  him  to  run  away,  and  he  acted  upon  it  at  once. 
He  rolled  himself  over  in  the  mud  until  lie  reached  a low 
growth  of  fir-trees  that  skirted  the  road,  and  when  once 
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lie  wax  beneath  their  friendly  shade,  he  arose  to  his  feet, 
and  walked  swiftly  toward  the  woods,  following  the  same 
direction  that  the  monkeys  had  taken. 

He  no  longer  felt  diny  and  sick ; the  fear  of  Mr.  Lord 
had  taken  all  that  from  him.  and  made  him  ax  strong  as 
■ lie  ever  was  in  his  life. 

He  had  walked  rapidly  for  some  distance,  and  was  near- 
ly beyond  the  sound  of  the  voices  in  the  road,  when  he 
was  startled  by  seeing  quite  a procession  of  men  emerge 
^ from  the  trees,  coming  directly  toward  him. 

He  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  this  strange 
company,  and  it  frightened  him  so  that  he  attempted  to 
( hide  behind  a tree,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  pass  with- 
out seeing  him.  But  no  sooner  had  he  secreted  himself 
than  a strange,  shrill  chattering  came  from  the  foremost 
of  the  group,  and  in  an  instant  Toby  was  out  from  hix 
place  of  concealment. 

He  had  recognizod  the  peculiar  sound  as  that  of  the  old 
monkey  who  had  left  him  a few  moments  previous,  and 
lie  knew  now  what  he  did  not  know  before,  owing  to  the 
darkness.  The  new-coiners  were  the  monkeys  that  had 
esca|>ed  from  the  cage,  and  had  been  overtaken  ami  com- 
1 polled  to  come  back  by  the  old  monkey,  who  seemed  to 
have  the  most  perfect  control  over  them, 
i The  old  fellow  was  leading  the  band,  and  each  one  had 
clasped  hands  with  the  others,  which  gave  the  whole 
crowd  a most  comical  appearance,  as  they  came  up  to 
Toby,  half  hopping,  half  walking  upright,  and  all  chat-  i 
tering  and  screaming  like  a crowd  of  children  out  on  a 
holiday. 

Toby  stepped  toward  the  noisy  crowd,  held  out  hix 
hand  gravely  to  the  old  monkey,  and  said,  in  times  of 
heart-felt  sorrow : 

“ I felt  awful  bad  because  I thought  you  had  gone  off 
an’  left  me,  when  you  only  went  otF  to  find  the  other  fel- 
lows. You're  awful  good,  Mr.  Stubbs;  an’  now,  instead 
of  runnin’  away  as  I was  goin’  to  do,  we’ll  all  go  back  to- 
gether.” 

The  old  monkey  hail  grasped  Toby’s  extended  hand 
with  his  disengaged  paw,  and,  clinging  firmly  to  it,  the 
entire  crowd  followed,  without  breaking  the  line,  chat- 
tering and  scolding  at  the  most  furious  rate,  while  every 
now  and  then  Mr.  Stubbs  would  look  back  and  scream 
something,  which  would  cause  the  confusion  to  cease  for 
an  instant. 

It  was  really  a comical  sight,  but  Toby  seemed  to  think 
it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  they  should 
follow  him  in  this  manner,  and  he  chattered  to  the  old 
monkey  quite  ax  fast  ax  any  of  the  others  were  doing. 
He  told  him  very  gravely  all  that  he  knew  about  the  ac- 
cident. explained  why  it  was  that  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  running  away,  and  really  believed  that  Mr.  Stubbs  un- 
derstood every  word  he  wax  saying. 

Very  shortly  after  Toby  had  started  to  run  away,  the  | 
proprietor  of  the  circus  drove  up  to  the  scene  of  the  disas- 
ter, and,  after  seeing  that  the  wagon  was  being  rapidly 
fixed  up  no  that  it  could  be  hauled  to  the  next,  town,  he 
ordured  that  search  should  be  made  for  the  monkeys.  It  | 
wax  very  important  that  they  should  he  captured  at  once,  i 
and  he  appeared  to  think  more  of  the  Ions  of  the  animals  | 
than  of  the  damage  done  the  wagon. 

While  the  men  were  forming  some  plan  for  the  search, 
so  that  in  case  of  a capture  they  could  let  each  other  J 
know,  the  noise  made  by  Toby  and  his  party  wax  heard, 
and  the  men  stood  still  to  learn  what  it  meant. 

The  entire  party,  who  were  waiting  to  learn  the  reason 
of  the  confusion,  burst  into  shouts  of  laughter  as  Toby  ! 
and  his  companions  walked  into  the  circle  of  light  form- 
id  by  the  glare  of  the  lanterns,  and  the  merriment  wax  by 
no  means  abated  at  Toby’s  serious  demeanor.  The  wag-  | 
on  was  now  standing  upright,  with  the  door  open,  and 
Toby  led  his  companions  directly  to  it,  gravely  motioning 
them  to  outer. 


The  old  monkey,  instead  of  obeying,  stepped  bock  by 
Toby’s  side,  and  screamed  to  the  others  in  such  a manner 
that  they  all  entered  the  cage,  leaving  him  on  the  outside 
with  the  boy. 

Toby  motioned  him  to  get  in  too,  but  he  clung  to  hix 
hand,  and  scolded  so  furiously,  that  it  was  quite  apparent 
he  had  no  idea  of  leaving  his  companion.  One  of  the 
men  stepped  up,  and  wax  about  to  force  him  into  the  wag- 
on. when  the  proprietor  ordered  him  to  stop. 

“ What  boy  is  that  ?"  he  asked. 

44  Job  Lord’s  new  boy,”  said  some  one  in  the  crowd. 

The  man  axked  Toby  how  it  was  that  he  had  succeed- 
ed in  capturing  all  the  runaways,  and  the  boy  said, 
gravely : 

44  Mr.  Stubbs  an’  I are  good  friends,  an’  when  lie  saw 
the  others  runnin’  away,  he  just  Rtopped  ’em,  an’  brought 
’em  back  to  me.  I wish  you’d  let  Mr.  Stubbs  ride  with 
me;  wo  like  each  other  a good  deal.” 

“ You  can  do  just  what  you  please  with  Mr.  Stubbs,  as 
you  call  him.  I expected  to  lose  half  the  monkeys  in 
that  cage,  and  you  have  brought  back  every  one.  This 
monkey  shall  be  yours,  and  you  may  put  him  in  the  cage 
whenever  you  want  to,  or  take  him  with  you,  just  os  you 
choose,  for  he  belongs  entirely  to  you.” 

Toby’s  joy  knew  no  bounds;  he  put  his  arm  around  the 
monkey's  neck,  and  the  monkey  clung  firmly  to  him,  un- 
til even  Job  Lord  was  touched  at  the  evidence  of  affection 
between  the  two. 

While  the  wagon  wax  being  repaired,  Toby  and  the 
monkey  stood  hand  in  hand  watching  the  work  go  on, 
and  those  in  the  cage  scolded  and  raved  because  they  had 
been  induced  to  return  to  captivity.  After  a while  the 
old  monkey  seated  himself  on  Toby’s  arm,  and  cuddled 
close  up  to  him,  uttering  now  and  then  a contented  sort 
of  a little  squeak  ax  the  boy  talked  to  him. 

That  night  Mr.  Stubbs  slept  in  Toby's  arms  in  the  band 
wagon,  and  both  boy  and  monkey  appeared  very  well 
contented  with  their  lot,  which  a short  time  previous  had 
seemed  so  hard. 

When  Toby  awakened  to  his  second  day’s  work  with 
the  circus,  his  monkey  friend  was  seated  by  his  side, 
gravely  exploring  his  pockets,  and  all  the  boy’s  treasures 
were  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the  wagon  by  his  side. 
Toby  tried  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  this  breach  of  con- 
i fldencc,  but  Mr.  Stubbs  was  more  in  the  mood  for  sport 
than  for  grave  conversation,  and  the  more  Toby  talked, 
the  more  mischievous  did  he  become,  until  the  boy  gath- 
ered up  his  little  store  of  treasures,  took  the  monkey  by 
the  paw,  and  walked  him  toward  the  cage  from  which  he 
had  escaped  on  the  previous  night. 

44  Now,  Mr.  Stubbs,”  said  Toby,  speaking  in  an  injured 
tone.  “ you  must  go  in  here,  and  stay  till  I have  got  more 
time  to  fool  with  you.” 

lie  opened  the  door  of  the  cage,  and  the  monkey  strug- 
gled ax  well  os  he  was  able,  until  Toby  was  obliged  to  ex- 
ert all  his  strength  to  put  him  in. 

When  once  the  door  was  fastened  upon  him,  Toby 
tried  to  impress  upon  his  monkey  friend  s mind  the  im- 
portance of  being  more  sedate,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
the  words  had  sunk  deep  into  Mr.  Stubbs’s  heart,  for,  by 
the  time  he  had  concluded,  the  old  monkey  was  seated 
in  the  corner  of  the  cage,  looking  up  from  under  his  shag- 
gy eyebrows  in  the  most  reproachful  manner  possible. 

Toby  felt  sorry  that  he  had  spoken  so  harshly,  and  was 
about  to  make  amends  for  his  severity,  when  Mr.  Lord's 
gruff  voice  recalled  him  to  a realizing  sense  that  his  time 
was  not  his  own,  ami  he  commenced  his  day’s  work  with 
a lighter  heart  than  he  had  had  since  ho  stole  away  from 
Uncle  Daniel  and  Guilford. 

This  day  was  not  very  much  different  from  the  preced- 
ing one  so  far  as  the  manner  of  Mr.  Lord  and  his  partner 
toward  the  boy  was  concerned ; they  seemed  to  have  the 
same  idea  that  he  was  doing  only  about  half  as  much 
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work  an  lie  outfit  to,  and  both  united  in  swearing  at  and 
cursing  liim  quite  as  much  as  possible. 

So  far  as  his  relations  with  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany were  concerned.  Toby  stood  in  a much  better  posi- 
tion than  he  did  before.  Those  who  had  witnessed  the 
riccne  told  the  others  how  Toby  had  led  in  the  monk-  ! 
cys  on  the  night  previous,  and  nearly  every  member  of 
the  company  had  a kind  word  for  the  little  fellow,  whose  | 
head  could  hardly  be  seen  above  the  counter  of  Messrs. 
Lord  and  Jacobs's  booth. 

(TO  HR  COXTtXl'KI).  ] 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A SAIL  BOAT 

BYF.8.C. 

VS  a matter  of  course,  your  ice-boat  haa  been  built, 
rigged,  and  ironed;  and  after  a variety  of  mishaps 
you  are  fully  able  to  manage  her  under  sail.  A loco- 
motive has  been  raced  with,  perhaps,  and  beaten;  Bill  B. 
and  Charlie  A.  have  the  marks  still  on  their  shins  where 
the  bowsprit  stay  or  runner  plank  ran  against  them.  A 
heavy  fall  of  snow  or  the  ice-men  will  spoil  your  sailing; 
no  doubt  it  has  come  to  pass,  and  you  are  left  out  in  the 
cold,  with  nothing  to  do  but  blow  your  lingers,  and  blame 
the  snow  and  the  ice-men.  After  flying  along  at  the  rate 
of  a mile  a minute  in,  you  might  say,  unlimited  space  on 
a gigantic  pair  of  skates,  it  is  rather  a hard  matter  to  be 
obliged  to  come  down  to  an  ordinary  pair,  with  but  a 
small  pond  to  skate  on,  at  a speed  of,  say,  six  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  wind  in  your  favor,  too. 

But  it  won't  do  to  brood  over  your  troubles,  and  lay 
the  blame  on  the  ice-men  or  the  snow. 

Why  can’t  you  build  another  boat  for  the  next  sailing 


season,  and  let  your  ice-boat  go  for  a little  while?  You 
are  still  on  good  terms  with  your  friend  the  carpenter? 
aud  you  haven’t  bothered  the  life  out  of  the  blacksmith 
with  the  iron -work  of  your  ice-boat?  You  must  call 
them  to  your  aid  again,  and  also  make  friends  with  the 
painter. 

With  your  experience  in  boat-building,  you  ought  to 
make  something  nice  this  time.  Suppose  you  try  to  build 
! a flat-bottomed  sail-l>oat,  large  enough  to  hold  you  and 
several  of  your  friends.  A sail-boat  is  much  harder  to 
build  than  any  that  you  have  yet  tried;  but  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  you  can’t  do  it. 

In  the  first  place,  you  want  two  pine  boards  for  the  sides, 
twelve  feet  long,  twenty  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  thick, 
well  seasoned,  and  free  from  knots  or  checks.  Cut  as 
shown  in  Fig.  I,  using  divisions  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 to  guide  you. 

You  must  be  careful  about  your  measurements,  or  you 
will  have  a leaky  boat. 

Get  a piece  of  oak  for  the  dead-wood,  or  stem,  eighteen 
inches  long,  four  inches  deep,  and  six  inches  thick.  Fol- 
low the  measurements  carefully,  and  take  particular  no- 
tice of  the  difference  between  the  top  and  bottom  in  Fig. 

3.  The  keelson  is  made  of  white  pine,  nine  feet  long  by 
seven  inches  deep  and  five  and  a half  inches  wide.  Get 
the  curve  of  the  bottom  from  the  side;  it  commences  at 
the  dotted  line  on  Fig.  1,  thence  aft  to  section  marked  4. 

You  must  allow,  however,  for  the  mortising  in  the  bock 
of  the  dead-wood,  as  shown  in  the  side  elevation.  Fig.  6. 

Cut  four  boards,  following  the  patterns  marked  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Fig.  5;  these  are  intended  to  mould  your  boat  on.  No.  ft 
is  the  stem,  which  is  to  be  made  of  oak  one  inch  thick, 
and  is  a fixture.  The  others  arc  to  be  removed  just  a* 
soon  as  the  bottom  is  nailed  on.  Fasten  the  sides  to  the 
dead-wood  with  good-sized  brass  screws.  Then  put  the 
moulds  in  their  respective  positions,  os  marked  in  plan 
Fig.  2;  bend  and  nail  the  sides  to  them.  Screw  the  stern- 
piece  in  place,  and  turn  the  boat  over,  and  with  plane  ami 
straight-edge  prepare  for  putting  on  the  bottom.  Use 
white  pine  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  Fasten  with 
galvanized  nails,  making  the  joints  as  tight  as  |»oti&ible. 

Cut  an  opening  in  the  keelson  for  the  centre-board 
trunk,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2 and  4,  then  nail  in  position 
from  the  bottom.  Haw  through  the  bottom  board  into  the 
keelson,  for  your  trunk  comes  through,  and  is  flush  with 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Be  careful  that  the  ends  of  the 
boards  are  nailed  to  the  keelson  at  the  ojiening.  Take  out 
the  moulds,  und  put  inside  a ribbon  of  oak  one  by  three 
inches.  Screw  to  the  sides  and  bottom.  This,  you  will 
find,  stiffens  the  sides  very  much.  Also  put  in  ribs  of 
oak  one  inch  square,  mortised  into  the  ribbon,  and  cut 
off  flush  with  the  top  of  the  side,  twenty  inches  apart. 

| These  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  will  give  your  craft 
additional  strength.  You  might  get  m a heavy  storm, 
you  know,  or  experience  severe  head -winds. 

Thwarts  of  pine  one  and  three-quarter  inches  thick  are 
! to  be  pluced  in  next,  with  tlio  exception  of  the  one  amid 
j ships.  These  serve  the  place  of  moulds,  and  keep  the* 
sides  in  place,  to  be  held  in  position  by  oak  strips  under- 
neath them.  Screw  them  to  the  sides,  and  the  thwarts  to 
them.  The  forward  one  serves  as  mast  step,  and  the  after 
| one  os  support  for  the  rudder-post.  Your  deck  Iwanix  art* 
i made  of  oak  one  incli  thick  and  two  inches  deep,  three 
forward  and  one  aft.  These  beams  must  be  cut  with 
curved  tops  so  as  to  make  a crown  for  your  deck,  that  it 
may  shed  water.  The  stern  piece  shows  the  height  of 
the  crown  aft.  Forward  of  tho  cockpit  it  ought  to  bo  two 
inches  above  the  side,  then  a gradual  sweep  to  the  stern. 

The  deck  may  now  be  put  on,  and  planed  flush  with  the 
side.  l*n t an  oak  ribbon  one  by  three  inches  on  the  out- 
side. flush  with  the  top  of  the  deck.  Fasten  to  the  sides 
| with  brass  screws.  The  lower  edge  of  the  ribbon  might 
j have  a bead  cut  on  it.  It  makes  a finish,  you  know. 

I Make  the  centre-board  trunk  of  pine  twenty  inches 
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wide,  one  and  three-quarter  inches  thick,  and  five  feet  long;  elled  with  galvanized  rods.  This  will  stiffen  and  weight 
ends  one  and  a half  by  two  inches,  fastened  in  by  brass  it  at  the  same  time.  Fasten  in  the  trunk  with  a pin  at 
screws;  the  trunk  to  be  rabbeted,  and  fitted  into  the  keel-  the  lower  end  forward.  Don't  put  your  deck  on  before 
son,  and  running  through  Hush  with  the  bottom.  Make  your  trunk  is  in,  just  because  the  deck  is  spoken  of  first, 
the  centre-board  of  yellow  pine  four  feet  six  inches  long.  Speaking  of  that,  you  must  strengthen  the  narrow  part 
one  and  a quarter  inches  thick,  and  two  feet  wide,  dow-  of  the  deck  with  brackets,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
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Now  for  the  blacksmith.  Make  the  rudder-post  of  iron 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  running:  through 
gas  pipe,  and  fastened  to  the  deck  and  the  bottom  with 
collars.  (Fig.  7 gives  details.)  A steel  pin  through  the 
rudder-post  keeps  it  from  falling  through.  This  rests  on 
the  collar.  The  stay  irons  are.  screwed  to  the  sides  and 
inside  of  the  oak  ribbon ; the  traveller  is  fastened  to  the  in- 
side of  the  stern.  Don’t  forget  to  put  an  iron  ring  on  it 
before  it  is  fastened  down.  That  finishes  the  iron-work. 

Your  hull  is  now  done,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
minor  details.  The  combing  of  the  cockpit  is  to  be  made 
of  half-inch  oak  three  inches  high.  Nail  to  the  edge  of 
the  deck  inside.  The  bitt  for  the  bowsprit  to  be  stepped 
in  runs  through  the  deck  and  into  the  keelson.  Calk  the 
seams  with  oakum  and  white  lead,  and  give  the  hull  a 
priming  coat  of  paint.  Then  go  ahead  and  get  out  your  i 
spars.  Take  the  measurements  from  the  side  elevation  at  1 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  Make  the  spars  of  yellow  pine. 
Running  rigging,  th  ree-eighth-inch  Manila  rope;  standing 
rigging,  half- inch  Manila  rope.  Brass  rings  on  masts; 
smaller  ones  on  jib-stay.  Flails  of  yacht  drill.  Two  rows 
of  reefing  points.  Jib-sheets  to  run  through  eyelets,  then 
aft  to  cleats  near  the  stern.  Make  a spreader  for  the 
topmast  stays  three  feet  long;  good  stiff  wire  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  will  do.  Turn  an  eye  at  either  end, 
and  run  stay  through  it. 

Paint  the  hull  black,  inside  drab,  oak  ribbon  dark  red, 
and  beading  yellow.  If  you  like,  you  may  put  ou  a wa- 
ter-line. Varnish  spars,  combing,  and  deck.  As  for  the 
latter,  you  had  better  paint  that  buff. 


OUR  NINE-POUNDER. 

BY  GEORGE  n.  COOMKIt 

~1I  rHILE  1 belonged  to  the  whaling  bark  Hector , cruis- 
\ V ing  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  occasionally  touching 
upon  the  coast,  there  would  now  and  then  come  to  our 
knowledge  some  incident  connected  with  the  slave-trade, 
and  more  than  once  our  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  sight 
of  suspicious  vessels. 

We  learned,  among  other  things,  that  the  most  notorious 
craft  of  the  slaver  fleet  was  a Brazilian  brig  called  the 
Dom  Pedro , having  a crew  of  seventy  men,  with  a pivot 
twenty-four-pounder  and  four  carronades. 

Time  after  time  this  brig  had  been  chased  by  the  English 
cruisers,  yet  always  escaped;  and  it  was  very  evident  that 
she  must  have  injured  golden  fortunes  into  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  unscrupulous  individuals  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

Of  such  matters  we  often  conversed  in  the  forecastle, 
while  the  proximity  of  the  African  coast  tended  to  vivify 
our  conceptions  of  the  secret,  and  dreadful  tratllc  of  which 
we  had  heard  and  read  so  much. 

Among  our  foremast  hands  were  two  colored  men,  both 
hailing  from  the  New  England  sea-port  where  the  bark  be- 
longed. and  as  well  known  there  as  the  captain  himself,  I 
although  they  had  originally  been  slaves  at  the  South.  [ 
Recognized  as  “ Black  Abe”  and  “Yellow  Jack.”  they 
ranked  with  the  best  of  the  Hectors  crew;  able,  willing, 
and  full  of  jollity.  The  idiom  of  the  plantation  still  clung 
to  them,  but  for  years  they  had  followed  the  sea,  and  each 
had  a wife  and  family  in  our  village. 

It  was  with  a marked  abhorrence  that  the  two  blacks 
would  advert  to  the  villainous  business  of  the  coast,  as  if 
dreaming  of  some  possible  but  very  improbable  contin- 
gency by  which  they  themselves  might  vet  be  consigned 
to  the  ghastly  hold  of  u slaver.  Of  course  they  could  en- 
tertain no  serious  apprehension  of  the  kind,  yet  the  passing 
thought  was  natural ; and  more  than  once,  under  the  shad- 
ow of  some  sultry  African  headland,  or  in  view  of  a vessel 
of  mysterious  character,  the  simple  fellows  were  teuwed  by 
their  white  shipmates  with  good-natured  jokes  in  this  di- 
rection. 
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But.  how  little  did  any  of  the  bark’s  company  imagine 
the  episode  which  was  in  reality  at  hand! 

The  Hector  having  made  a somewhat  fortunate  cruise 
wanted  at  length  but  one  or  two  whales.  In  quest  of 
these  she  ran  up  the  Bight  of  Benin ; and  here,  close  in 
with  the  coast,  we  presently  raised  a large  school. 

Our  three  boats  were  lowered,  and  we  commenced  u 
long  and  weary  chase,  the  wildness  of  the  game  making 
it  almost  impossible  to  arrive  within  striking  distance. 

The  general  direction  of  the  pursuit  being  to  windward, 
the  bark  could  follow  us  only  by  short  tacks,  so  that,  after 
a time,  her  topmasts  alone  were  visible  above  the  horizon; 
and  at  sunset,  the  atmosphere  having  liecome  somewhat 
hazy,  she  was  wholly  out  of  sight.  Nor  from  the  mate's 
boat,  in  which  I was,  could  we  discern  either  of  the  two 
others,  so  widely  had  the  chase  scattered  the  three  consorts. 

About  five  miles  off,  however,  was  a vessel  of  some  kind, 
nearly  or  quite  becaliqed,  which  might  be  a merchantman, 
a whaler,  a man-of-war,  or  perhaps  something  of  more 
questionable  character. 

“I  guess,”  said  Mr.  Gale,  the  mate,  “that  the  old  man 
and  Mr.  Qrne  have  pulled  back  to  the  hark.  At  all  events, 
we  may  as  well  give  it  up  first  jus  last,  for  it’s — ” 

“There  she  blows!”  called  Yellow  Jack,  looking  off  to 
starboard.  And  “There  she  blows!”  said  Black  Abe,  as 
a second  spout  ascended,  close  to  the  first ; for  the  two 
colored  men  were  both  of  our  boat's  crew. 

The  whales,  three  in  number,  which  had  come  to  the 
surface  not  a quarter  of  a mile  off,  may  have  made  a por- 
tion of  the  dispersed  school  we  had  pursued.  This  time 
they  appeared  unsuspicious,  and  we  approached  very  near 
them.  Our  oars  had  been  laid  aside,  and  we  had  taken 
silently  to  our  paddles,  all  of  us  standing  carefully  up. 
and  each  plying  his  noiseless  implement. 

Suddenly  there  was  a rushing  sound  close  beside  us,  a 
cataract  of  water  tumbled  against  the  boat,  and  a fourth 
whale,  shooting  his  square  head  twenty  feet  high,  “breach- 
ed,” as  the  sailors  call  the  movement,  not  ten  yards  from 
our  gunwale.  Impelled  toward  us  by  his  momentum, 
he  fell  with  his  under-jaw  just  grazing  the  side  of  our 
poor  little  craft. 

Confused,  or,  as  whalemen  call  it,  “galleyed,” by  the  ac- 
cident of  his  position,  the  monster,  instead  of  turning  away 
from  us,  started  straight  on,  overturning  and  crushing  the 
boat,  and  leaving  us  in  the  water,  his  three  hitherto  mo- 
tionless companions  gliding  off  almost  as  rapidly  as  him- 
self. 

It  was  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  whalemen  are 
always  liable,  and  which  no  watchful  ness  can  avert. 

Six  in  number,  we  clung  to  the  wreck  of  the  boat,  con- 
fident that  the  Hector  would  pick  us  up  in  the  morning, 
should  not  the  unknown  vessel,  which  was  still  in  sight, 
anticipate  her  in  so  doing. 

As  it  grew  dark,  however,  the  stranger,  who  seemed  to 
have  scarcely  any  wind,  and  so  hut  very  gradually  neared 
us,  was  lost  to  view.  Presently  a very  faint,  concussion 
broke  the  evening  air,  and  we  knew  that  the  Hector , per- 
haps some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  off,  had  Fired  her  nine- 
pounder  to  make  us  aware  of  her  position.  Probably  Cap- 
tain Phillips,  our  commander,  and  Mr.  Orne,  the  second 
mate,  had  long  since  returned  to  the  vessel,  where  our  own 
absence  must  cause  some  anxiety. 

Twice  after  this  during  the  night  the  signal  was  repeat- 
ed. At  length  the  day  broke,  and  not  more  than  a mile 
off  we  saw  the  becalmed  stranger  of  the  previous  evening, 
with  a light  breeze  just  beginning  to  fill  his  sails. 

As  he  came  up  within  a cable’s  length  of  us,  we  were 
surprised  at  the  number  of  his  crew;  and  it  was  with  a 
kind  of  start  ltd  curiosity  that,  as  his  vessel — a large,  rak- 
ish, full-rigged  brig — rolled  lazily  in  the  groundswell,  we 
caught  glimpses  of  a heavy  cannon  mounted  amidships 
on  her  deck,  so  high  that  it  could  be  fired  over  her  low 
bulwarks. 
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She  might  have  run  directly  for  us.  and  taken  us  on 
board  by  means  of  lines,  but  her  captain  preferred  rather 
to  lower  a boat.  None  of  us  liked  the  appearance  of 
things,  and  all  glanced  instinctively  at  Black  Abe  and 
Yellow  Jack. 

From  the  mingled  tongues  upon  the  brig's  deck,  in 
several  of  which  we  were  hailed,  we  judged  her  crew  to 
la'  composed  chieHy  of  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  English  or  Americans. 

The  IkmU  was  manned  with  armed  sailors,  and  as  she 
came  up  to  us.  one  of  her  hands,  who  acted  as  spokes- 
man in  English  for  the  others,  commanded  Jack  and 
Ala*  to  get  on  board  of  her.  The  poor  terrified  fellows 
refused : but  the  rutliaiis  pricked  them  with  their  bayo- 
nets, and  threatened  them  with  instant  death  in  case  of 
further  hesitation. 

“We  want  nothing  of  the  rest  of  you,” said  the  hard- 
featured  villain  who  had  first  spoken;  “your  ship  will 
pick  you  up  by-and-by,  and  we  can’t  be  bothered  with 
saving  a parcel  of  blubber-hunters;  but  we  take  U'ool  and 
ivory  wherever  we  can  find  them.” 

The  feeble  resistance  of  the  two  colored  men  was  speed- 
ily overcome,  and.  wounded  and  bleeding,  they  were 
dragged  into  the  boat,  Mr.  Gale  and  the  rest  of  us  expos- 
tulating vainly  as  we  lay  helpless  on  the  floating  boards. 

Poor  Abe ! poor  Jack ! we  saw  them  forced  up  the  gang- 
way of  the  sharp,  saucy  brig,  ami  driven  upon  her  deck. 
It  was  a sjwctacle  at  which  Mr.  Gale  shed  tears  of  grief 
ami  rage,  while  the  indignation  of  his  remaining  crew 
equalled  his  own.  We  thought  of  the  families  of  the 
kidnapped  men — the  simple  wives  and  the  little  dark 
children  who  would  be  looking  for  the  two  stout  colored 
tiirs  when  the  Hector  should  get  home. 

“ That  brig,”  said  the  mate,  “I  think,  is  the  Dom  Pedro. 
I would  rather  have  lost  all  I shall  make  on  this  voyage 
than  have  had  such  a thing  happen.  The  miserable,  cow- 
ardly villains  1” 

A few  hours  later  a boat  from  the  Hector  picked  us  up; 
but  when  wo  rouched  our  vessel,  the  slaver  was  out  of 
sight.  With  a freshening  breeze,  she  had  stood  along 
the  coast,  the  tall  tree-tops  of  which  were  bnrely  discern- 
ible from  aloft,  ami  would  doubtless  enter  some  neigh- 
boring inlet  or  river's  mouth,  where  her  living  freight 
might  be  in  waiting. 

For  three  days  on  bmrd  the  Hector  little  was  talked  of 
but  our  two  hapless  shipmates  and  their  wretched  fate. 
In  the  mean  while,  however,  remaining  upon  the  same 
cruising  ground,  we  secured  the  amount  of  oil  required 
to  fill  the  vessel. 

The  lust  of  our  blubber  was  boiled  out  in  the  night ; and 
at  daybreak  next  morning  we  heard  the  report  of  guns,  as 
if  some  vessel  were  pursued  and  fired  upon  by  another. 

As  the  sky  lighted  up,  we  made  out  a brig  under  full 
sail,  standing  directly  toward  us,  and  presently  saw  that 
she  was  chased  by  a ship.  The  firing,  however,  had  now 
ceased ; probably  from  the  fact  that  the  fugitive  had  widen- 
ed the  distance  between  herself  and  her  pursuer.  We  were 
standing  easily  along  under  short  sail,  and  the  two  stran- 
gers were  rapidly  coming  up  astern  of  us.  each  crowding 
all  his  canvas  in  the  exciting  trial  of  speed. 

“That's  the  villain,"  cried  Mr.  Gale,  looking  steadily 
through  his  glass  —“the  very  scoundrel  that  stole  my  men. 
But  he'll  get  away,  after  all.  That  British  sloop  of  war 
can’t  sail  with  him — he's  run  her  out  of  gunshot  already !” 

All  who  had  been  in  the  mate's  boat  saw  that  the  com- 
ing brig  was  indeed  the  kidnapper  of  poor  Jack  and  Abe. 
Her  low  bluck  hull  and  symmetrical  spars  were  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

Again  the  pursuing  ship  essayed  two  or  three  shots  from 
her  bow  guns,  but  the  distance  was  evidently  too  great, 
ami  once  more  she  ceased  firing.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  piratical  slaver  would  escape  her.  and  the 
excitement  and  chagrin  of  our  own  crew  became  intense. 


The  fleeing  vessel  passed  within  a furlong  of  us,  and  was 
warn  ahead.  What  a tempting  mark  she  presented,  with 
those  long  and  tapering  yards  and  jaunty  topmasts ! 

Captain  Phillips  was  a man  of  quick  impulses  and  de- 
termined resolution.  The  scoundrels  who  had  insulted 
him  by  stealing  his  men  were  close  under  his  eyes,  and  al- 
most within  pistol-shot.  The  ship  of  war  in  chase  could 
not  cripple  the  brig -by  her  distant  lire.  He  glanced  about 
the  Hector's  decks,  und  a bare  possibility  suggested  it- 
self. 

“Get  ready  that  nine-pounder!”  he  cried.  “ Mr.  Ome, 
have  up  the  powder.  You’ll  find  three  or  four  cannon- 
balls down  there  too.  And  now  bear  a hand,  for  there's 
uo  time  to  lose.” 

Mr.  Ome,  taking  with  him  a couple  of  the  crew,  ran  be 
low,  and  five  minutes  later,  the  long  nine — an  old  but 
somewhat  handsome  gun— stood  grimly  ready  for  action, 
having  within  it  a heavy  charge  of  powder  and  two  well 
fitting  balls. 

The  Hector's  course  was  altered  for  the  occasion,  so  that 
the  gun  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  brig  from  what  is 
called  a “swing  port,"  and  then  all  save  the  captain 
step|M*(l  back  while  lie  arranged  his  aim. 

“ When  1 give  the  word,”  he  said  to  Mr.  Gale,  who  held 
the  match,  “don't  lose  a fraction  of  an  instant— let  her  go 
at  once.  ” 

How  keenly  ho  squinted  along  that  trusty  old  gun  ! 
How  carefully  ho  raised  or  depressed  its  breech!  Now  it 
was  an  inch  too  high,  now  an  inch  too  low. 

“ Ah ! there ! there !”  he  muttered ; “ no !— yes  ! — that’s 
it! — just  a little! — just  a frac — Js't  her  go!" 

Tile  gun  almost  parted  its  breech  tackles  with  the  recoil, 
as  the  charge  hurst  from  the  muzzle,  tearing  our  nerves 
with  its  noise. 

“I  haven't  hit  her!”  cried  the  captain,  springing  to  the 
side,  ami  gazing  almost  wildly  at  the  brig — “ haven’t  touch- 
ed her.  Load  up  again ! Where’s  your  powder  t L»*»d 
up.  load  up!” 

“Hold  on,  sir!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Gale.  “ Look!  look! 
What’s  the  matter  with  her  foretopmast  ? It's  going,  sir — 
it's  going.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  foretopmast  of  the  slaver  leaned  hea- 
vily to  leeward ; then,  like  a falling  tree  by  a river’s  brink, 
went  swashing  into  the  water. 

The  game  was  up  with  the  fast-sailing  brig.  Confound- 
ed by  the  disaster,  her  crew  attempted  no  revenge  upon  us. 
as  they  might  have  done,  with  their  pivot  cannon;  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  the  Dom  Pedro,  as  she  proved  to  be, 
was  a prize  to  the  pursuing  sloop  of  war.  Both  our  nine- 
pound  balls  had  taken  effect  aloft. 

It  was  found  that  the  Brazilian  brig  had  on  board  no 
less  than  five  hundred  slaves,  among  whom,  to  our  great 
joy,  were  discovered  Black  Abe  and  Yellow  Jack.  The 
captain  of  the  British  cruiser  delivered  over  to  us  our  two 
shipmates ; while  with  the  rest  of  the  blacks,  the  prisoners, 
and  the  prize,  he  prepared  to  bear  away  for  Sierra  Leone, 
where  the  wretched  Africans  would  once  more  breathe  the 
air  of  freedom. 

How  happy  were  A lie  and  Jack!  How  they  laughed 
and  cried,  danced  and  wept!  And  oh!  the  tales  they  told 
us  of  the  miserable  slave  brig! 

In  two  months  thereafter  we  arrived  home  with  a full 
ship;  and  when  the  Hector  had  been  hauled  in  at  the  pier 
head,  it  did  us  all  good  to  see  four  little  colored  children, 
followed  by  their  mothers,  come  running  down  to  the 
| water-side  to  bo  folded  in  the  arms  of  the  warm-hearted 
follows  who  so  short  a time  before  must  utterly  have  de- 
spaired of  such  a meeting. 

“Dar’s  de  ole  gun  dat  saved  us,”  said  Abe,  to  his  little 
family,  indicating  the  nine-pounder. 

“ An'  dar’s  de  man  dat  aimed  it,”  responded  Jack,  with 
a grateful  look  toward  Captain  Phillips. 

And  so  they  went  up  the  wharf. 
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THE  NEWSBOYS’  HOME. 

AND  HOW  IT  HELPED  JOE. 

BY  F.  E.  FRY  ATT. 

nEKE’S  yer  fi  ve  o’clock 
e-di&huii,  Post,  Ex- 
prc*s,  an’  Commercial— 
full  account  of  Gen-er-ull 
Garfield  on  the  tow-path !” 
shouted  three  urchins, 
planting  themselves  di- 
rectly before  a portly  old 
gentleman  who  was  slow- 
ly pulling  up  stairs  to  the 
elevated  railway. 

“Clear  out,  you  little 
scamps!"  grumbled  the  be- 
sieged. adding,  more  amia- 
bly, as  he  caught  sight  of 
the  youngest  of  the  three, 
“give  me  a Pont,  sonny, 
and  change  this  quarter.1’ 
“Thankee,  Bur,”  said  Joe  Brown,  the  lucky  competitor, 
diving  into  the  deepest  of  pockets  for  the  needful  coppers, 
then  dashing  pell-mell  after  his  comrades  in  pursuit  of  a 
probable  customer. 

44 Post , Express,  an1  Commercial — full  account  of  Gen- 
er-ull  Garfield!"  still  rang  the  cry  an  hour  later,  while  in 
and  out,  up  and  down  and  across  the  streets,  darted  the 
lithe,  eager  little  fellows,  until  the  crowd  began  to  thin  out, 
the  papers  were  nearly  all  sold,  and  a distant  bell  remind- 
ed them  that  if  they  wanted  their  six-ccnt  supper,  it  was 
high  time  to  be  off  for  the  Lodging-House. 

Let  us  follow  them  as  they  hasten  to  the  lofty  brick 
building  which  stands  on  the  triangle  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  New  Chambers,  Duane,  and  North  William  streets. 

The  great  doors  are  wide  open;  we  pass  in  with  Joe, 
his  two  comrades,  and  half  a score  of  hustling,  laughing 
lads,  mount  two  long  flights  of  stone  steps,  and  enter  the 
large  lecture  or  school  room  on  the  second  story,  with  its 
rows  of  desks  and  benches,  and  the  convenient  lockers  or 
closets  against  the  walls. 

One  by  one,  in  orderly  fushiou.  the  boys  step  within 
the  iron  railing,  state  their  names,  ages,  and  parentage  to 
the  clerk,  receive  numbered  keys  to  their  lockers,  and 
pass  on. 


BEING  REGISTER  El*. 


Here  a lad  locks  up  his  bundle  of  unsold  papers  until 
after  supper,  another  his  blacking-hox  and  brushes,  n 
third  his  hat  and  jacket ; then  away  for  the  lavatory,  with 
its  long  ranges  of  foot  and  plunge  baths,  and  its  shining 
basins  under  the  bright  copper  faucets. 

Business  must  he  unusually  brisk,  or  the  demands  of 
the  “ inner  man"  unusually  lively,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  celerity  with  which  the  boys  appear,  brushed  and 
comls-d  and  ruddy-faced,  for  supper. 

“Hurry  up.  Bill,  and  get  yer  ticket."  cried  Joe,  pass- 
ing up  to  the  desk,  and  depositing  twelve  cents  for  l>cd 
and  supper,  then  taking  his  place  at  the  end  of  the  line 
that  was  already  on  the  move. 


AT  SUPPER. 


“Sixty,  sixty-one,  two,  three,  four."  calls  the  Superin- 
tendent as  the  boys  file  past,  and  the  tramp  of  descend- 
ing feet  comes  to  us  through  the  open  doorway. 

By  the  time  we  reach  the  dining-room,  with  its  ex- 
panse  of  polished  floors  and  high  column-supported  ceil- 
ing. seventy  or  eighty  boys  are  seated  at  long  tables, 
which  present  an  inviting  appearance  with  their  white 
enamelled  cloths,  platters  piled  high  with  bread,  and 
rows  of  capacious  bowls  steaming  with  fragrant  tea. 

What  a busy  scene  it  is  for  the  time!  the  broad  mount- 
ains diminish  like  snow  before  the  sun,  the  tea  fountains 
vanish  like  rain  on  thirsty  soil,  and  the  young  women 
attendants,  in  their  neat  dresses  and  aprons,  pass  to  and 
fro  continually  with  their  renewing  bread  trays  and  flag- 
ons of  tea  and  syrup. 

The  majority  of  the  boys  laugh  ami  chatter  like  mag- 
pies. but  here  and  there  sits  a silent  little  news  merchant, 
whose  mind,  absorb'd  with  visions  of  “extras,"  hurries 
him  on  to  the  wished -for  future. 

See,  there  they  go.  half  a dozen  of  them,  with  quick 
steps  and  anxious  faces;  they  will  notify  the  watchmen 
that  they  must  keep  late  hours,  and  pay  the  required 
trifle  for  retaining  their  locker  keys  beyond  time.  Up  to 
midnight  their  shrill  cries  will  ring  through  the  gas- 
lighted  thoroughfares  of  the  great  city,  while  many — or, 
indeed,  most — of  the  young  readers  of  this  paper  are 
dreaming  happy  dreams  in  bed. 
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rrruiiiji  IrfS 

them  In-fore 
bed-tlmc : for 
nil  must  In* 
within  door* 
nt  half  past 
nine,  or  jitiy  a 
line. 

Some  of  1 lit* 
boys  go  nut  f >.• 

a walk,  others.  T am  sorry  to  say.  to  spend  their  earnings 
ut  the  eheap  theatres  and  shows  of  the  city  ; hut  the  sensi- 
ble ones  drop  their  spore  pennies  or  silver  coins  into  the 
(Mid-looking  saving-hank  near  the  door.  and  hasten  up 
stairs  to  the  reading1- room  or  the  •gymnasium  Let  tin 
follow  some  of  them  to  the  latter. 

What  a jolly  place  it  is'  One  could  have  no  end  of 
fun  with  its  horizontal  and  parallel  liar*.  its  rings-  hid 
tiers,  and  flying  trapeze:  it  is  better  than  a cirrus. 

There’s  a race  for  you  already  on  that  long  ladder  ris 
ing  from  one  side  of  the  room,  crossing  over,  and  coming 
down  on  the  other  slantwise,  .lohnnie  Wilson  has  start 
cd  at  the  north  end.  Itilly  Jones  at  the  south  end.  There 
they  go.  hand  over  luind ! Now  they  mirt  overhead  in 
the  middle.  I declare.  Billy’s  feet  touch  the  floor  tirst 
he  has  beaten  hv  three  rounds. 

“ Hurrah  for  Billy!  three  cheers  Tor  Hilly  Jones'”  shout 
the  boys  who  are  watching  them 

Yonder  three  lads  arc  trying  their  strength  lifting  iron 
weight  ( in  the  corner.  Tough  work  tiny  tind  it.  and  mxiii 
leave  to  take  a look  at  a comrade  who  hangs  by  his  feet 
from  a horizontal  bar 

Now  lie  swings  hack  and  forth  before  the  little  group, 
who  me  eager  to  risk  their  necks  in  the  wonderful  c\|»cri- 
nient. 

See!  lie  lets  go.  and  with  a dexterous  swing  catches  by 
his  hands,  and  drops  safe  and  sound  liefore  his  udmir>T-. 

This  is  nothing  to  what  is  going  oil  yonder,  when-  two 
boys  are  ]»erforniitig  prodigious  feats  <m  the  flying  trape/.c, 
squirming  and  twisting,  and  turning  somersaults,  hanging 
by  their  diins,  then  by  their  toes,  and  tin  11  by  eucli  other, 
until  the  looker-on  trembles  and  grows  dizzy. 


It  is  now  nearly 
eight  o'clock,  supper 
is  over,  and  the  hoys 
disperse  for  the  short 


TUB  DORMITORY. 


Let  us  look  for  wee  Joe  Brown ; he  is 
not  here,  neither  is  he  in  the  readiug- 
room  below  ■ stairs,  where  u dozen  or 
more  youngsters  are  amusing  them- 
selves quietly,  some  reuding  story-books 
and  illustrated  |iapcrs,  others  playing 
checkers  or  dominos. 

I’ll  tell  you  where  Joe  is.  He  is  one 
of  the  early  birds.  Since  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  lie  went  out  for 
his  daily  |h<|>ci*s,  only  when  In*  ate  his 
simple  meals,  his  busy  little  feet  have 
paddled  aliout  the  great  city,  his  childish 
voice  has  shrilled  forth  the  familiar  cry. 
"Sun.  1/rraM.  an’  Tribune.  Pont, 
'A’/nr.vs.  an*  Commercial until,  loo 
sleepy  to  read,  loo  weary  for  even  the 
fascination  of  watching  the  flying  "tra 
1‘c/cists.''  he  sought  the  solid  comfort  of 
the  dormitory. 

Look  in  ul  the  long  tiers  of  lied*  one 
above  another,  like  berths  in  a steam- 
boat in  number  lilt  yuu  will  tind  Joe 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  innocent  and 
weary. 

Would  not  the  young  jieople  like  to 
hear  how  Joe  luippciis  to  lie  in  tin* 
Newhlioys* Home  f I II  tell  you.  It  nil 
cnluc  uImiiiI  through  Lenny  Williams, 
who  is  a "call-boy"  at  one  of  the  small 
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theatres  up  town,  and  lives  at  the  Duane  Street  Lodging- 
House. 

Very  late  one  stormy  night  in  midwinter,  as  he  was 
coming  home  from  his  work,  he  fancied  he  heard  a child 
sobbing,  and  stopping,  he  discovered  by  the  feeble  flicker- 
ing light  of  a gas  lamp  a small  figure  crouching  in  the  low 
doorway  of  one  of  the  old-fashioned  shops  of  that  quarter. 

His  heart  gave  a great  bound  of  pity  and  sympathy  for 
the  poor  homeless  little  creature  so  tattered  and  forlorn. 
His  own  jacket  was  wet  without,  but  within  it  was  dry 
and  warm.  To  pull  it  off  and  place  it  around  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  shivering  child  was  but  tho  work  of  an  instant. 

“Get  up  on  your  pins,  little  ’un,  an'  come  along  with 
me,”  said  Lenny,  assisting  him,  and  buttoning  the  jucket 
close  under  his  throat. 

With  difficulty  the  poor  child,  whom  you  must  have 
guessed  before  this  was  Joe  Brown,  rose  and  limped  along, 
for  he  was  stiff  with  cold  aud  weak  with  hunger. 

Before  they  reached  the  Lodging-House,  Lenny  won  from 
him  his  pitiful  story — how,  driven  from  home  by  thecruelty 
of  his  drunken  father  and  step-mother,  he  had  wandered 
the  streets  from  day  to  day,  muuaging  by  dint  of  lagging 
and  running  errands,  and  sleeping  in  dark  corners  known 
only  to  the  wretched  and  homeless,  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together  while  the  fine  weather  lasted. 

A kind  old  apple  woman  only  yesterday  had  given  him 
a basket,  and  some  matches  to  sell;  but  then  came  the 
cold,  pitiless  rain,  and  nobody  wanted  to  buy  anything; 
so  he  had  strayed  from  street  to  street,  until  he  had  lost  his 
way  in  the  dark,  and  sat  down,  utterly  worn  out  and  fam- 
ished. where  Lenny  found  him. 

“Yes,  chicken,”  said  Lenny,  jus  he  finished  his  sad 
story,  “you'd  liev  froze  to  death  as  sure  as  a gun.  But 
cheer  up;  here  we’re  home  at  last.” 

Never  will  Joe  forget  the  glow  and  warmth  of  the  “ dry- 
ing-room” into  which  he  was  led.  There  were  three  oth- 
er boys  there  hanging  up  their  wet  clothes  to  dry. 

And  wasn't  the  hath  warm  and  delightful  into  which 
they  plunged  him! 

For  a long  time  Joe  could  not  understand  why  there 
should  be  a clean,  whole  shirt,  n jacket  and  trousers,  socks 
and  shoes,  all  ready  for  such  a poor  miserable  littlestranger. 

And  the  bowl  of  hot  bread  and  milk,  what  a luxury  it 
was!— surely  he  must  be  in  heaven,  the  place  where  all 
good,  unhappy  boys  go  when  they  die.  Perhaps  he  had 
really  died,  out  in  that  pitiless  storm,  and  was  there  ? lie 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  expected  to  see  wings,  and  was  dis- 
appointed at  not  finding  them. 

The  books  of  the  institution  tell  how  the  seven-year-old 
child,  deserted  by  his  inhuman  parents,  was  taken  within 
the  sheltering  doors  of  the  Lodging-House;  hut  in  another 
book  the  recording  angel  has  written  how  a simple  “call- 
boy”  on  that  dark  night  did  the  will  of  his  heavenly 
Master. 

That  night  Joe  had  a blessed  sleep  in  his  little  bed  with 
its  nice  sheets  and  downy  “ comfortables,  ” so  that  when  he 
woke  the  next  morning  he  was  a new  little  man ; but  after 
breakfast  he  was  happier  than  a king,  for  the  Superintend- 
ent luaned  him  a small  sum  of  money  to  buy  some  news- 
papers. 

Two  or  three  of  the  boys  volunteered  to  teach  him  “lots” 
about, selling  them;  and  they  did,  for  before  night  ho  hud 
sold  two  sets  of  morning  and  evening  papers. 

A prouder,  more  independent  little  fellow  than  Joeean 
not  be  found  anywhere,  because  he  not  only  earns  his 
meals  and  lodging,  and  helps  a comrade  occasionally,  but 
every  night  drops  pennies  or  nickels  into  savings- box 
No.  90. 

This  he  has  been  doing  for  some  months;  at  the  end  of 
each  he  receives  ten  per  cent,  interest, 

Joe,  being  studious  and  ambitious,  faithfully  attends  the 
eveuiug  schools ; he  does  not  mean  to  grow  up  to  be  an 
ignorant,  useless  man ; besides,  he  must  make  the  most  of 


| 
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his  time,  for  he  indulges  in  the  dream  of  a happy  home  in 
the  country,  and  though  he  hasn't  told  me,  I am  sure  he 
is  saving  up  that  money  to  buy  a good  stock  of  books  to 
take  with  him. 

LITTLE  BIDDY’S  BIRTHDAY. 

BY  CHARA  B.  OONANT. 

MOTHER,  can  I have  a birthday  ?” 

“A  birthday f”  asked  Mrs.  Keaney,  pausing  in 
the  midst  of  her  washing,  and  looking  down,  half  bewil- 
dered, half  amused,  at  her  little  daughter. 

“ Yes,  mother.  I have  birthdays,  don’t  I,  just  the  same 
as  Mabel  Ray  t” 

“Slmre  there’s  no  mistake  about  that,  darliut,"  laugh- 
ed her  mother,  resuming  her  work.  “ Eight  years  ago 
next  week  you  came  into  this  throublesome  world.  That’s 
two  things  we  have  in  common  wid  the  rich,  innyhow — 
the  day  of  our  birth,  an’  the  day  of  our  death.” 

“But.  mother,”  persisted  Biddy,  her  big  blue  eyes 
rounder  still  with  eagerness,  “can't  I have  a party  on 
my  birthday  ? Mabel  Ray  had  one  last  week ; Eliza  told 
me  so.  An’  she  had  ice-eraine,  an’  cake  wid  raisins  in  it, 
an’  a wax  doll  what  opens  its  eyes,  an’  lots  o’  children 
come  to  play  wid  her.  An*,  oil,  mother — ” 

“Sakes  alive,  Biddy!  what’s  got  into  you?”  said  her 
mother,  gazing  down  at  her  with  a mingling  of  pride, 
amusement,  and  regret.  No  bonnier  child  than  Biddy 
could  you  find  anywhere.  Her  complexion  was  a pure 
ml  and  white,  her  hair  chestnut,  falling  in  natural  curls 
over  her  shoulders,  her  mouth  os  sweet  a rose-bud  as  Ma- 
bel Ray's. 

“She's  as  pretty  as  inny  lady’s  child  of  them  all.’* 
thought  her  mother;  “an’  as  gintle  an’  good.”  But  aloud 
she  said,  decidedly : 

“Honey,  you’re  talkin’  nonsinse.  I’ve  hard  work 
enough  to  kaj>e  us  both  in  bread  an*  mate,  let  alone 
clothes,  widout  givin’  parties  for  you.  Iee-crame  an* 
cake,  indade!  It’s  a nigger  waiter  you'll  lx;  wantin’  nixt, 
to  he  openin’  the  door  for  your  stylish  f rinds,”  she  went 
on,  chuckling,  as  she  wrung  out  one  of  Mrs.  Ray’s  em- 
broidered white  skirts, 

“Oh,  mother,  I know  you  couldn’t  give  me  such  a par- 
ty. But  I thought  I might  have  just  a few  little  frinds 
in  to  play  wid  me,  an’  we’d  have  some  crackers,  an’  some 
ginger  cookies  maybe:  and  thim  two  pinnies  you  gave  me 
would  buy  candy  an’  nuts.  An’  if — ” 

“ An*  who  do  you  want  to  invite,  may  I ax  ?”  said  the 
mother,  trying  not  to  laugh. 

“Oh,  mother,  if  I could  ask  poor  little  Jim  Swaney, 
the  boy  what  lives  acrost  the  way— he’s  lame,  you  know  ; 
an'  little  Annie  his  sister.  They're  so  poor,  an’  the  fa- 
ther gets  drunk,  an*  bates  thim  awfuL  I’d  like  thim  to 
have  a good  time  for  oust.” 

“Bliss  your  little  heart!”  said  the  mother;  “you  shall 
have  thim  in  an’  wilcome,  an*  I’ll  buy  some  cookies  to 
trate  thim  wid,  aud  maybe  something  besides.  But  dou't 
you  ask  another  child  in  this  neighborhood ; they’re  a 
lx>uld,  had  set,  as  you  know,  and  it’s  sorry  I am  we  have 
to  live  in  the  midst  of  thim,” 

“No.  mother,  I won’t;  but  I do  wish  I could  ax  some 
of  the  girls  I go  to  school  wid.  There’s  Sally  Flynn,  and 
Jenny  Dean,  an’  Mary  Connor,  aud  Ann  Gormly,  an' 
Kitty  Fay.  an’ — ’* 

“Saiuts  presarve  us!”  cried  Mrs.  Keaney.  “ IX)  you 
want  to  bring  all  New  York  in  on  me  ? No.  no,  honey, 
I can’t  affoord  such  a party  as  that.  Be  off  to  school 
now,  like  a good  child,  and  don't  bother  me  no  more.” 

But  the  pleading  face  of  her  little  girl,  the  only  child 
she  had,  haunted  Mary  Keaney,  and  when,  later  in  the 
day,  some  unexpected  work  arrived  from  a lady  to  whom 
Mrs.  Ray  had  recommended  her,  she  resolved  at  once  to 
gratify  her  darling. 
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44 It  Pom<«  ouly  onst  a year,”  she  said,  “an’  she’s  the 
only  child  I've  got.  I’ll  buy  ’em  some  cookies  an'  gin- 
gerbread. an’  a half-dozen  litnons  to  make  some  limonade 
wid  ; an'  I hope  they'll  be  satisfied,  for  I can't  do  no 
more.” 

So  Biddy,  to  her  great  joy.  was  allowed  to  invite  half 
a dozen  little  girls,  her  most  “intimate”  friends,  to  her 
“party,”  which  would  take  place  Thursday  afternoon  of 
the  following  week. 

When  Mrs.  Keaney  took  Mrs.  Ray’s  clothes  home  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  she  told  Eliza,  the  chamber-maid,  as  a 
good  joke,  about  her  little  girl's  “party"  and  the  expect- 
ed guests. 

Thursday  afternoon  came,  and  about  four  o’clock 
4 4 Lame  Jim”  and  his  sister  arrived,  and  were  received  by 
Biddy,  fresh  and  sweet  as  a pink  in  her  clean  cambric 
frock,  with  a rose-colored  ribbon  tied  above  her  shining 
hair.  Mrs.  Keaney  had  but  two  little  rooms  in  the  third 
story  of  a tenement-house,  but  though  poor  and  scantily 
furnished,  they  were  kept  as  clean  and  sweet  as  broom 
and  scrubbing-brush  couh  1 make  them. 

How  happy  little  Jim  ’pis!  IIow  his  sweet  wan  face 
brightened  like  u pale  flower  brought  Into  the  sunshine! 
Mrs.  Keaney  placed  him  in  her  one  rocking-chair,  and 
gave  him  and  little  Annie  a drink  of  milk  and  a goodly 
slice  of  bread  and  butter  straightway,  for  she  knew  how 
little  they  had  to  eat  at  home. 

And  soon  arrived  the  six  girls  all  together;  and  what 
a merry  clatter  of  tongues  there  was  in  that  little  kitch- 
en! They  were  just  as  happy  as  if  they  had  worn  silk 
dresses  and  kid  slippers  — happier,  perhups.  Soon  all 
were  engaged  in  a merry  game  of  “hide  the  thimble.” 
Jim  as  active  as  any  one,  hopping  nimbly  about  on  his 
crutches.  At  last  they  found  the  thimble  snugly  hid  in 
his  pocket,  where  Kitty  Fay  had  cunningly  slipped  it, 
unknown  even  to  the  boy  himself. 

Game  followed  game  in  quick  succession,  until  Mrs. 
Keaney,  who  had  been  looking  on  smiling,  ordered  them 
into  the  bedroom. 

“Guess  she’s  setlin'  the  table,"  said  Mary  Connor:  “I 
bear  the  dishes  rattlin’;”  and  hereupon  they  all  fell 
a-chuckling.  A few  moments  after,  they  were  called  into 
the  next  room. 

“Ain't  it  jist  illegant?”  whispered  Ann  Gormly  to 
Sally  Flynn.  “ Look  at  the  sugar-cookies!  and,  oh  my! 
there’s  limonade.  I smell  it.” 

“Can't  you  behave?”  said  Sally,  reprovingly.  “One 
’ud  think  you’d  niver  been  to  a party  before.” 

“No  more  I haven't," said  Ann, quite  above  conceal- 
ment. “Oh,  goody,  Sail}’,  there's  slices  of  mate  atween 
the  bread  an’  butter !" 

“ Ain’t  she  a greedy  ?”  whispered  Bally  to  Jenny. 

“Poor  thing!  they  say  she’s  most  starved  at  home,” 
said  kindly  little  Jenny.  “ Her  father’s  been  out  of  work 
these  three  months.” 

Mary  Keaney.  hospitable-hearled  soul,  bad  not  been 
able  to  content  herself  with  the  bill  of  fare  she  at  first 
meditated.  The  tabic  was  bountifully  spread  with  sand- 
wiches, cookies,  molasses-cake,  rosy -cheeked  apples,  and  a 
plate  of  gay -colored  candy  in  the  centre. 

Biddy's  cheeks  were  like  roses,  and  her  eyes  like  stars. 
Was  there  ever  such  a mother,  and  such  a ' 1 party”?  The 
good  cheer  soon  set  all  the  little  tongues  going,  while  Mrs. 
Keaney  watched  the  “fun,”  well  pleased,  and  kept  the 
plates  and  glasses  filled. 

In  the  midst  of  their  festivity  Mrs.  Keaney  was  called 
down  stairs.  She  came  up  in  a few  moments  with  some- 
thing wrapped  up  in  her  apron. 

The  children  were  too  alssorlied  to  notice  her.  but  when 
in  a few  moments  she  appeared  bearing  a big  earthen 
platter  exultingly  aloft,  what  a shout  went  up  from  all 
the  little  throats ! 

* 4 Ice-crame ! ice-cramc  1”  Even  demure  Sally  joined  in 


the  cry;  and  Ann  Gormly  nearly  fell  out  of  her  chair  in 
her  joyful  excitement. 

“Oh,  mother!  mother!  have  you  given  all  your  money 
! for  my  party  ?”  cried  Biddy,  not  knowing  whether  to  laugh 
| or  cry,  and  feeling  a pang  of  self-reproach  amid  her  trails- 
i ports. 

“My  lamb,  who  sent  it  I don’t  know,  but  I mistrust 
Mrs.  Ray.  An*  look  at  the  illegunt  cake  wid  the  dape 
| white  frostin',  an'  the  Cliarlotte-RuBsys  too!"  she  udded, 
j setting  two  other  dishes  on  the  table.  The  children  sat  a 
moment  dumb  with  admiration,  then  set  up  another  shout. 

*■  The  man  said  he'd  a horrible  job  to  find  the  place,  an’ 
| I reckon  it’s  the  first  time  ice-cramc  an’  Cliarlotte-Ruasya 
| found  their  way  to  Rid  Lane!”  said  Mrs.  Keaney,  who 
I scarcely  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry  herself. 

44  Oh,  mother,  wasn’t  it  lovely  in  Mrs.  Ray  ?” 

“Troth  it  was,  darlint.  It  must  be  Eliza  tould  her, 
j and—” 

“Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  her  mouth,  when  a 
loud  rap  at  the  door  made  her  start. 

“Bakes  alive!  I hope  nobody’s  come  to  say  the  ice- 
| cranie  wint  to  the  wrong  place!"  She  opened  the  door; 

| then*  stood  John.  Mrs.  Ray’s  colored  man. 

4 * Good-evenin’,  Mrs.  Keaney,”  surveying  her  with  a 
condescending  smile.  “ Here’s  a package  for  Biddy,  with 
Miss  Mattel's  love.  Sorry  to  be  so  late,  but  1 bad  a num- 
' her  of  other  errands,  and  it  was  hard  to  find  the  place. 

| Good-evenin',"  and  before  Mrs.  Keaney  could  speak,  he 
I was  gone,  anxious  to  escape  a reproof  from  bis  mistress 
] for  his  delay. 

With  trembling  fingers  Mi’s.  Keaney  undid  the  strings, 
while  the  little  group  looked  breathlessly  on.  But  when 
at  last  she  brought  out  a doll — a lovely  wax  doll,  with 
golden  hair  and  large  brown  eyes — a cry  of  admiratiou 
broke  from  all  but  Biddy.  She  stood  speechless,  with 
Hushed  cheeks  and  dilated  eyes,  gazing  up  at  the  doll. 

“Och,  darlin',  where's  your  tongue  ?”  cried  Mrs.  Kea- 
ney. 44  Such  a swatc  doll,  dressed  up  so  illegant,  an'  she 
■ can  open  an’  shut  her  eyes!  Look,  lioney,  look!  Why, 
what  are  you  crying  for?” 

“It’s  too  beautiful!”  sobbed  little  Biddy.  44  Every  - 
I thin's  so  beautiful,  I don't  know  what  to  do!” 

That  night,  as  Biddy  lay  in  her  bed,  while  her  mother 
was  tucking  her  in,  she  said,  with  a long  sigli,  “Ob,  mo- 
ther! mother ! I’m  so  glad  I've  had  a birthday!  I'll  niver 
forget  it  as  long  as  I live!  Oh,  mother,  wasn't  it  jist 
beautiful  V' 

“Yes,  dear."  said  Mrs.  Keaney.  But  a little  jealous 
pang  gnawing  at  her  heart  made  her  add,  “ I couldn't 
I give  you  ice-crame,  darlin’,  nor  wax  dolls,  but — ” 

Biddy  threw  both  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck, 
j “Oh,  mother!  dear,  darlin*  mother!  what  you  did  was 
; most  of  all.  Oh,  there  niver  was  a mother  like  mine!” 

A tear  rolled  down  the  mother's  cheek.  What  reward 
could  be  sweeter  than  those  loving  words,  the  clasp  of 
those  little  arms  about  her  neck  ? And  so  ended  Biddy's 
j happy  birthday. 

PHIL’S  FA  I KIES. 

BY  MILS.  W.  J.  BAYS, 

Author  or  “PMSCHB  Idle  ways,"  etc. 

-=r 

THE  WIND  HARP. 

I " kisa*  bow  many  stars  there  are  to-night!  and 

V 7 how  long  it  takes  to  count  just  a few !"  said  a weak 
voice  from  a little  bed  in  a garret  room. 

41  You  will  tire  yourself,  dear,  if  you  try  to  do  that ; just 
shut  your  eyes  up  tight,  and  try  to  sleep." 
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“ Will  you  put  my  harp  in  the  window  i there  may  be 
a breeie  after  a while,  and  I want  to  know  very  much  if 
there  is  any  music  in  those  strings.” 

“ Where  did  you  get  them,  my  darling  ?” 

“From  Joe.” 

“Joe,  the  fiddler  ?” 

“Yes,  he  brought  me  a handful  of  old  catgut;  he 

says  he  does  not  play  any  more  at  dances;  he  is  so  old 
and  lame  that  they  like  :l  younger  darky  who  knows 
more  fancy  figures,  and  can  be  livelier.  He  ia  very 
black.  Lisa,  and  I am  almost  afraid  of  him;  but  he  is  so 
kind,  and  he  tells  me  stories  about  his  ymiug  days,  and 
all  the  gay  people  he  used  to  see.  Hark!  that  is  my 
harp:  oh.  Lisa,  is  it  not  heavenly  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,” said  poor  tired  Lisa,  half  asleep,  aft- 
er her  long  day’s  work  of  standing  in  a shop. 

Phil’s  harp  was  a shallow  box.  across  which  he  had 
fastened  some  violin  strings  rather  loosely;  and  Phil 
himself  was  an  invalid  boy  who  had  never  known  what 
it  was  to  be  strong  and  hardy,  able  to  romp  and  run,  or 
leap  ami  shout.  Ho  had  neither  father  nor  mother, 
but  no  one  could  have  loved  him  more  or  have  been 
any  gentler  or  more  considerate  than  was  Lisa— |M>or, 
plain  Lisa— who  worked  early  and  late  to  pay  for 
Phil’s  lodging  in  the  top  of  the  old  house  where  they 
lived,  and  whose  whole  earthly  happiness  consisted  in 
making  Phil  happy  and  comfortable.  It  was  not  al- 


corner, or  the  little  plaster  cast  that  an  image-seller  had 
coaxed  her  to  purchase.  Then,  again,  he  would  converse 
with  his  knife  and  fork  or  plate,  ask  them  where  they 
came  from,  how  they  were  made,  and  of  what  materi- 
al. No  answer  coming,  he  would  invent  all  sorts  of 
answers,  making  them  reply  in  his  own  words. 


“•HOW  LOVELY  THEY  ARK!*  THOUGHT  PHIL" 


ways  easy  to  do  this,  for  Phil  was  a strange  child:  aside 
from  the  pain  that  he  suffered,  he  had  odd  fancies  and 
strange  likings,  the  result  of  his  illness,  and  being  so 
much  alone.  And  Lisa  could  not  always  understand 
him,  for  she  lived  amongst  other  people;  rough,  plain, 
careless  people,  for  whom  she  toiled,  and  who  hod  no  such 
thoughts  ns  Phil  had. 

From  the  large  closet  that  served  as  her  bedroom, 
Lisa  often  beard  Phil  talking,  talking,  talking,  now  to 
this  thing,  now  to  that,  as  if  it  were  real,  and  had  a per- 
sonality; sometimes  his  words  were  addressed  to  a rose- 
bush she  had  brought  him.  or  the  pictures  of  an  old  vol- 
ume she  had  found  on  a stall  of  cheap  books  at  a street 


Lisa  was  so  used  to  these  imaginary  conversations  that 
they  did  not  seem  strange  to  her. 

Phil  had,  too,  a passion  for  music,  and  would  listen  in- 
tently to  the  commonest  strains  of  a hand-organ,  and  Lisa 
had  given  him  a little  toy  harmonica,  from  which  he 
would  draw  long,  sweet  tones  and  chords  with  much  sat- 
isfaction. 

Old  Joe.  who  blackened  boots  for  some  of  the  lodgers, 
hud  heard  the  child’s  attempts  at  music,  and  had  brought 
his  violin  and  played  for  him.  One  day.  happening  to 
leave  it  for  a while  on  the  window-ledge.  Phil’s  quick  ear 
had  detected  u low  vibration  from  the  instrument.  This 
circumstance,  and  something  he  had  read  about  a wind 
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harp,  had  given  him  the  wish  to  make  one? — -with  what  j 
success  he  was  anxious  to  find  out.  when  Lisa  laid  it  in 
the  open  window  for  him. 

A soft  Mouth  wind  was  blowing,  and  as  Phil  spoke,  it  ( 
had  stirred  the  loose  strings  of  the  rude  yEolian  harp,  and 
a slight  melodious  sound  had  arisen,  which  Phil  had 
thought  so  beautiful.  He  drew  his  breath  even  more  soft- 
ly. lest  he  should  lose  the  least  tone,  and  finding  that 
Lisa  was  really  asleep,  propped  himself  up  higher  on  his 
pillow's,  and  gazed  out  at  the  star-lit  heavens. 

He  often  talked  to  the  stars,  but  very  softly  and  wonder- 
ingly,  and  somehow  he  could  never  find  any  answers 
that  suited  him;  but  to-night,  as  the  breeze  made  a low 
soft  music  come  from  his  wind  harp,  filling  him  with  de- 
light, it  seemed  to  him  that  a voice  was  accompanying  the 
melody,  and  that  the  stars  had  something  to  do  with  it;  j 
for.  as  he  gazed,  he  saw  a troop  of  little  beings  with  gauzy  i 
wings  fluttering  over  the  window-ledge,  and  upon  the  brow  ; 
of  each  twinkled  a tiny  star,  and  the  leading  one  of  all  , 
this  bevy  of  wee  people  sang: 

“Come  from  a far, 

Here  we  are!  here  we  arc! 

From  yon  Silver  Star, 

Fav*  of  the  Wind, 

To  children  kind." 

“ How  lovely  they  are!"  thought  Phil;  “and  so  these 
really  are  fairies.  1 never  saw  any  before.  They  have  i 
wings  like  little  white  butterflies,  and  how  tiny  their 
hands  and  feet,  and  what  graceful  motions  they  have  as 
they  dance  over  my  harp!  They  seem  to  Is*  examining  it  | 
to  find  out  where  the  music  comes  from  : but  no,  of  course  : 
they  know  all  about  it.  I wonder  if  they  would  talk  to  i 
me  V' 

“Of  course  we  will  be  very  glad  to,"  said  a soft  little  ; 
voice  in  reply  to  his  thoughts. 

“I  was  afraid  1 would  frighten  you  away  if  I spoke." 
said  Phil,  gently. 

“Oh  no."  replied  the  fairy  who  had  addressed  him; 
“we  are  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  children,  though  they 
do  not  always  know  it." 

“And  what  do  you  tell  them  f asked  Phil,  eagerly. 

“All  sorts  of  nice  things." 

"Do  you  tell  them  all  they  want  to  know  ?" 

“Oh  no,"  laughed  the  fairy,  with  a silvery  little  voice  [ 
like  a canary-birds.  “We  can  not  do  that,  for  we  do  not 
know  enough  to  lie  able  to:  some  children  are  much  wiser 
than  we.  I dare  say  you  are. " 

“Indeed  I am  not," said  Phil, a little  sadly;  “there are 
so  many  things  that  puzzle  me.  I thought  that  perhaps, 
as  you  came  from  the  stars,  you  knew  something  of  as- 
tronomy.” 

“What  a long,  long  word  that  is!"  laughed  the  fairy 
again.  “But  we  art*  wind  fairies;  and  yet  the  Father  of  | 
the  Winds  is  called  Astrseus— that  sounds  something  like  | 
your  long  word,  does  it  not  ?" 

“ It  sounds  more  like  Astrea,  and  that  means  a star."  I 

” Why,  where  did  you  learn  so  much  f" 

“ I saw  it  in  a big  Isiok  called  a dictionary." 

“ Another  long  word.  Doesn’t  your  head  ache  ?" 

“Sometimes,  not  now.  I have  not  any  books  now,  ex- 
cept picture-books." 

“ Did  you  ever  have  {” 

“ Oh  yes;  when  jiapa  was  living  we  had  lxioks,  and  pic 
lures,  and  many  beautiful  tilings;  but  there  was  a great 
fire,  and  all  sorts  of  trouble,  and  now  I have  only  Lisa. 
But  Lisa  does  not  understand  as  papa  did ; it  was  he  show- 
ed me  that  word  in  the  dictionary.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  say  that  great  ugly  word  again ! Shall  I tell 
my  friends  to  make  some  more  music  ?" 

“Yes.  please." 

The  wind  fairy  struck  her  little  hands  together,  and 
waved  her  wings.  In  a moment  the  little  white  troop  j 
danced  over  the  strings  of  the  harp,  and  brought  out  sweet,  { 


wild  strains,  that  made  Phil  nearly  cry  for  joy.  They 
seemed  to  be  dancing  as  they  did  it,  for  they  would  join 
hands  and  sway  to  and  fro;  then,  parting,  they  wound  in 
and  out  in  graceful,  wreath-like  motions,  and  the  tiny 
stars  on  their  foreheads  flashed  like  diamonds.  Up  and 
down  they  went,  the  length  of  the  strings,  then  across, 
then  buck  again;  and  all  the  time  the  sweet  wild  music 
kept  vibrating.  "How  lovely!  how  lovely!"  said  Phil, 
when  there  was  a pause. 

“I  am  so  glad  you  like  it! — we  often  make  music  for 
people,  and  they  hardly  hear  it."  said  the  fairy. 

“ I do  not  see  how  they  can  help  hearing,"  said  Phil. 

“ Why,  I’ll  tell  you  how : we  frequently  are  in  the  tree- 
tops,  or  whirling  about  low  bushes;  every  soft  breeze  that 
blows  has  some  of  our  music  in  it,  for  there  are  many  of  us : 
and  yet  very  few  people  pay  any  attention  to  these  sounds.” 

“ When  the  wind  screams  and  roars  in  winter,  is  it  you, 
then,  who  does  that  too  ?"  asked  Phil. 

" Oh  no,"  said  the  fairy,  rustling  her  wings  in  some  dis- 


FAST  ASl.EKP. 

pleasure.  “We  are  of  the  South  Wind  only,  and  have 
no  such  rude  doings:  I hope  I may  never  have  any  work 
to  do  for  the  North  Wind,  he  is  so  blustery.  Now  it  is  time 
you  went  to  sleep,  and  wo  can  not  stay  longer,  for  if  the 
moon  rises  we  can  not  see  our  star-beams,  and  might  lose: 
our  way.  We  will  just  fan  you  a little,  and  you  will 
soon  1m*  in  dreamland.” 

As  she  spoke,  Phil  saw  her  beckon  to  her  troupe,  and 
they  all  flocked  about  him.  dazzling  him  so  with  their 
starry  coronets  that  he  was  forced  to  shut  his  eyes,  ami,  as 
he  closed  them,  he  felt  a gentle  wafting  as  of  a hundred 
little  wings  about  his  forehead,  and  in  another  moment 
he  was  asleep. 

[to  BE  CONTISCED.] 
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Rsr»i>  Uir.  Hiumnn*. 

I and  my  brother  nsed  to  have  such  good  times 
fiplilns:  on  these  lake*  In  our  canoes,  uiwl  hunting 
tleix  in  tli«<  wood*,  hut  now  1 ant  no  lonely,  for  my 
only  brother  1*  dead.  Ho  went  out  In  the  wood#  to 
hunt  dear.  amt  got  lout,  ami  froxe  to  death.  lie  wan 
sixteen  yeur#  old,  two  years  older  Ihnn  I am.  It  h«* 
been  n very  cold  winter  here,  and  ho  frn»-  to  dentil 
on  the  19t)i  of  November.  At  our  neighbors  all  live 
many  little*  away,  there  worn  only  lather  and  I to 
hunt  For  him,  and  I found  him  rimd  the  third  day, 
lie  forgot  to  lake  mn.tc.hw,  and  It  rnmod  #n  much 
lie  mn U|  not  see  hi*  track#  to  gut  back.  It  antoi 
vmr  haul  for  me  to  live  here  without  my  lira  liter. 

My  sister#  am!  I hare  nx rived  a good  many  ro- 
qtiusf*  for  Irion*'  and  guile’  flgg#  and  for  nm#s,  and  w<i 
will  attend  to  them  all,  nest  snnumx,  ua  aaoou  m»  we 
can  gather  them,  for  there  b any  amount  of  those 
thine#  luxe. 

I received  anmc  pretty  ChrMron#  and  New-Year's 
coni#  mnl  book*,  and  my  abler  ha#  received  Mime 

rr«wiit#  and  u doll  from  sutne  reader#  of  Was 
'koplic,  and  w>*  Imre  amt  n*et  of  doer  horn*  and  what 
eggn  we  had  in  return,  nnd  In  tlHt  spring  «f  w ill  be 
sure  to  aewl  other  egg*  we  have  lk*en  asked  for. 

R*  OTI'8  w.  hMIXM  iN. 

Dorset  P.O.,  Muskoka  District,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Iummi  Pi»i*.  Miatmata. 

I am  going  to  write,  mi  that  some  little  girl  iiiat  ate 
wliat  a nice  time  n friend  of  mine  unit  inorlf  nave 
been  having.  VVn  ilcwol  two  doll#,  and  rated  up 
our  money  until,  with  wbnl  wit#  given  to  ii#  and 
wliat  «'r  had  saved  ourselves,  we  had  live  dollar*. 
Thun  we  curried  the  doll#  and  the  money  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  nnd  gave  them  to  some  sick  children. 
It  made  the  children  very  happy.  M.  Luciac  C, 

W«  *(••*#,  VanwnvT. 

I have  three  Cotswold  lambs,  named  runny,  Nora, 
nnd  EOfl.  lltey  am  very  tame,  and  will  cot  out  of 
mi  IiilikL 

1 am  eleven  year#  old,  I take  Haem's  You*# 
Pson.K  all  myself.  Lust  summer  I had  u Very  floe 
Mgc  bed.  1 cut  the  green  leave#,  amt  dried  ihem, 
and  when  they  werr  sold,  they  brought  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  my  Yocuw  Prnpi.a, 

We  have  a piano.  I have  taken  fourteen  lessons, 
and  can  play  a few  pieces.  Nku.ik  .1,  J. 

MiiKIiMI. 

I am  eight  years  old.  I have  a brother  ten  year# 
■old  and  a sister  two  your#  old.  Mr  brother  lake# 
You #o  I'aolM.e,  nnd  he  Ids  inc  road  it  sometimes.  I 
tldnk  it  Is  very  nice-  My  brother  said  he  wm  going 
to  write  a letter  to  the  Post-office  Box,  but  I um 
going  to  surprise  him,  and  send  one  fir#L  Ai.liic  S. 


P»ATO«.  0#U>. 

I am  a ■attferfber  to  Yana  Psnri.it,  nnd  although 
I mu  nut  one  uf  tint  “little  folk#.'*  i And  the  Piwt- 
office  But  very  interesting,  as  I am  veiw  fond  of 
children  and  of  peta.  ! have  u bright,  intelligent 
pony,  a Mexican  dug  four  year#  old  that  due*  not 
weigh  more  than  tvro  pounds,  a mocklng-hlrd,  cana- 
ries, and  a lot  o(  fancy  pigeon#,  uml  two  aquaria 
III l<*d  with  IMl  I ism#!  odd  my  rut  also,  although  it 
l»  a poor  stray  waif  that  came  to  the  house  only  a 
short  time  ngo.  I hud  it  carried  awny  several  times 
in  the  evening,  n#  1 had  determined  It  must  go,  on 
arcoHuf  of  my  birds.  But  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
opened  In  the  morning,  Cm  tie  would  tit*  there,  and 
after  giving  one  glad  little  mew,  she  would  begin  rut*. 
bJng  nroumi  mv  feet  and  purring  lit  micli  a cunning 
way,  us  though  asking  If  she  might  not  stay.  Ouedn v 
I heard  Call  to  culling  In  Hitch  n peculiar  way  that  1 
opened  the d-nir.  There  she kw,  with  a mouse  In  her 
mouth,  and  stir  began  purring  him)  robbing  umuiKl 
me.  1 stooped  down  and  petted  her,  and  sin*  secm<*d 
very  proud,  and  ran  uwsy  to  eat  her  mouse,  casting 
a backward  glance,  as  much  as  to  wiv,  Thar  aetllea 
It;  I shall  slay.  And  *o  she  shall  and  welcome,  if 
stwi  wilt  W contented  to  make  In  ? home  in  (ho  stable, 
whh  only  an  ncenshuial  visit  to  (lie  house. 

"ill  Mary  K.,  of  Ktuibury,  Pennsylvania,  picas# 
oblige  mr  hv  giving  lux  method  of  e»lr|v  tiling  helio- 
trope, «#  it  1«  one  of  ray  favorites,  and  1 ran  never 
succeed  In  raising  it.  1 have  over  two  hundred 
plants  In  ntv  pnrlur  and  sitting-room  windows,  and 
not  one  heliotrope.  8aluk  K.  L 

Nsw  Lasses,  Cfisswtut  i. 

There  are  four  of  o#  I II IK*  folks  hem.  Mamma  or 
papa  rnida  Yursii  I’nint  to  ns  erm  week.  We 
have  all  the  number#  from  the  first.  Papa  is  having 
them  hound  In  a hook,  and  we  expect  it  every  day. 
We  till  like  the  Post  hi  filer  Box  very  much,  and  the 
Stories  loo,  although  some  of  them  are  ton  old  fur 
ii*;  bat  we  will  have  the  hook, ami  will  understand 
them  belter  when  we  are  older. 

We  have  a big  dog.  Hover.  When  be  stand#  up  on 
hi#  hind-legs,  he  ran  put  M»  fotv-puw#  on  papa's 
■boulder,  lie  i#  awful  I v afntld  of  n gun,  and  run# 
and  hides  when  one  Is  final  oil.  We  nave  five  boa- 


bright  bantams ; they  are  no  larger  than  quails,  and 
arc  very  pretty. 

1 wns  eight  yrar#  olil  E'hrUtnins-dsy.  Walter  Is 
sir  ami  a half,  Ollln  is  three  and  a hall,  and  Robbie 
Is  four  months, 

P*!W  v>  rite*  this  for  me,  hcrniiw  it  t n my  first  Ict- 
tsrto  Youm*  Pvort.r.  hnt  Walter  and  I go  to  school, 
and  will  soon  be  shlo  to  write  fur  uttrselviw.  We 
both  go  to  Sunday-school  ut  nine  o'clock  every  Sun- 
day morning,  Bi.iv  R.  W. 

Vi»  Voa«. 

1 have  a hruntlfetJ  black  gout  named  Dan,  and  a 
complete  set  of  silver-plated  harness,  I have  a wag- 
on;  T drive  out  with  it  In  summer;  and  for  winter 
I have  an  elegant  red  ho*  cutter,  and  a string  of  sil- 
ver liell*,  mid  n beautiful  robe.  I have  u nice  boast* 
fur  my  gnat,  and  In  one  corner  of  it  I have  a harness 
box.  I'au  will  not  allow  anv  boy  to  come  near  Idm, 
but  he  loves  me  dearly,  and  f love  him.  I um  eleven 
years  old.  I have  no  brother  or  Mister,  hut  f have  a 
cal  that  I think  the  world  of,  and  a pet  turtle  about 
os  large  a#  a silver  dollar.  Hah**  C.  11. 


*»«•»*»  Crnr,  Micneal. 

I am  eleven  year#  old,  ami  1 have  always  lived  In 
Haglnnvr.  A year  ago  las?  Christmas  my  pupa  gave 
me  a pony,  and  on  my  last  birthday  1 hod  a present 
of  a saddle. 

We  hove  a club  called  the  Saginaw  City  Horae 
Girards.  Tlrarc  are  aImmii  ten  buy#  belonging  to  it. 
I -an  suminar  we  used  to  go  to  the  wood*  to  play 
“follow  my  Ittnilix,"  and  we  had  hd»  of  fun.  And 
w<*  went  to  the  fair  dr*-**ed  In  uniform. 

It  is  very  cold  weather  here.  The  other  day  vre 
boy#  Hooded  the  hack  part  of  our  yard,  amt  mode  a 
skitllng  rink  twenfy-#even  feet  wide  and  fortv-nn*. 
feet  long,  and  now  we  have  a idee  place  to  skate.  It 
la  very  g«K>d  sleighing  here,  mid  I am  having  a splen- 
did lime  sleigh-riding.  Pam  II.  .1. 

I am  flight  years  old.  Papa  gave  me  Yor *«  P#o- 
r«  for  ray  Christmas  present. 

In  September  we  vlaitetl  I jt  Grand,  where  the  Iowa 
mnrhle  qnsrtlc*  are.  and  I saw  the  men  getting  mar- 
ble, nnd  I brought  home  some  pretty  specimen*. 

There  am  two  trllic#  of  Indian*  nnt  far  from  us, 
and  some  of  them  are  In  town  almost  every  dav. 
They  are  laxy  and  dirty,  and  the  ladle#  here  will  not 
let  th#  Mpinw#  Into  their  booses:  tor  if  they  do.  lira 
squiiw#  will  not  go  awny  again  until  llrav  are  nude  to. 

Ll'tik  li.  R. 

Kmmu  i,  ViMiirt. 

I Wgan  taking  Ynpni  Pmm  In  November,  and  I 
am  very  much  interested  In  “ Toby  Tyler"  amt  “ Mil- 
dmUs  Bargain." 

We  have  a mlaalonanr  society  In  the  village,  railed 
"The  Children's  Baptist  Missionary  Socir-ty."  We 
meet  (Mice  every  month,  and  at  each  meeting  two  of 
the  members  are  required  to  inul  something.  I bad 
to  read  at  our  Unit  meeting,  and  I read  “Out  o|  the 
Wood#,*'  from  Ynrxo  Pkomjc  No.  &i.  which  tdcased 
trverybody  very  muclt. 

I am  eleven  years  old,  and  I have  three  alstcr*.  I 
came  here  lu  May  to  stay  with  my  grandpapa  and 
graudmamina,  hut  I am  going  to  Brooklyn  lu  Feb- 
ninry. 

We  have  an  old  home  luxe  thnt  Is  nearly  twenty- 
six  years  old.  Hi*  name  Is  Joe,  and  every  one  thkoka 
there  la  no  horse  like  him.  Jni-i*  M.  C. 


Warn «>#.«,  Ron#  C,«n4.»,. 

My  uncle  sends  me  Tntmo  Ibomr,  and  I enjoy  It 
very  mucin  Santa  Claus  brought  me  u knife,  n f«*ot- 
ball.  ii  lMmk.and  a nsir  ol  goW  cull  hut  tons.  | have 
a UtUe  sister  named  Llxxie.  Site  call  talk  and  walk. 

CllAkLlK  II.  R. 


IV  e have  read  with  Interest  oihI  pleusure  the  miter- 
tabling  Ntorie#  ill  Yob.no  I’Knrut.  nnd  we  think  the 
chlblren  In  the  t’nlliil  Slab*#  ougtit  to  give  a vote  of 
thanks  to  this  nice  little  pa[>er,  which  provides  such 
pleasant  muling  for  them. 

Colfax,  where  we  live.  Is  a pleasant  place,  atul  the 
ciinmle  here  ks  delightful.  Home  time  ago  we  hud 
a small  snow-storm,  hut  trow  < January  ftj  the  groeit 
grssa  f«  springing  up  alt  alraut. 

We  have  a wiggle  club  here, and  scud  you  a few 
which  wo  hare  made.  We  wish  nil  ptmJhle  rnrotn 
to  loeno  Fmn.x  Ouott  and  .Ikaxmir. 

Tim  wiggles  fn»m  this  California  club  came  too 
late  to  be  printed  with  the  other#,  bat  we  acknowl- 
edge them  with  thanks.  The  same  Acknowledg- 
ment# are  due  to  George  Arthur,  Helen  A.  Searing, 
and  other  correspondents  wltoae  wiggle#  arrived  be- 
hlud  time. 

FSi.t  muifb!,,  rinnumn*. 

1 have  three  pet  turtle*,  hut  they  all  hurled  them* 
solve#  under  the  flower  bed  before  the  gruumt  was 
froxen. 

1 *ira«t  one  summer  at  Cape  May,  and  th«-r.*l  fnitlxl 
n turtle  that  was  so  tnrae  It  would  ml  out  ol  my  hand, 
nnd  drink  oat  of  a tea-iqxKm.  I fed  It  on  raw  miral, 
sunked  bread,  and  worms,  but  It  ran  away.  I am 
twelve  y«uu*  old.  Burnt  B. 

I wish  to  exchange  postage  stamps  with  readers  of 
Yot'juj  Proi'LK.  I have  also  a large  piece  of  wood, 
full  uf  worin-holca,  that  came  out  of  the  bottom  ol  a 


largo  vrwtol  that  went  over  three  thousand  mlh1#  on 
her  first  vovngc,  and  was  eaten  by  wririna.  If  any 
buj  wnukl  tike  a piece  ot  thi#  wood,  I w ill  send  It  la 
return  for  some  good  foreign  stamps. 

Groan  k H.  Ki.un, 

Care  of  Kelsey  A Buydnru. 

9®  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  K.  I),,  N.  Y. 

I am  nitts  years  nU.  I would  like  to  exchange 
I s ullage  stamp*  or  Iron  on*,  for  minerals,  ocean  curi- 
osities, or  Indian  relics,  with  any  reader#  of  Yncsu 
PaofLK.  G.  C.  WaRnkb, 

Salisbury.  Litchfield  County,  Conn. 

I have  a collection  of  birds'  egg#,  and  would  like 
*»  •“xcfiang#  with  other  cnllrctors.  I have  also  a 
collection  uf  postmarks,  nnd  1 will  give  twioity  (all 
diSereut)  for  rut  cpg  not  already  in  my  collection. 

Da  Wrrr  Avhkk,  Penn  Tan,  Yates  Ca,  N.  Y. 

I want  tn  tell  yon  what  mamma  gave  me  for  my 
Christmas  prvoenL  A little  while  tiefure  Christinas 
she  fluid  sin*  was  tired  of  moving  my  lUtrmli 
Yocsa  Prom, a round  from  one  place  tn  another,  so 
she  gathered  them  all  np  and  put  them  away,  as  I 
thought.  Bat  Christ ma*-evc  they  came  hack  to  me 
handsomely  bound,  and  I II ml  them  a great  deal 
nicer  to  read.  In  looking  through  ih#  book  1 find  a 
grunt  many  piece#  I never  unttood  before.  Mamma 
soys  I can  take  it  until  I am  fifteen,  and  have  It 
bound  every  y«tar.  I am  eleven  yeurs  old  now,  so 
then  I will  have  five  nice  vrdamr#. 

I nm  beginning  a collection  of  ctiriooitle#,  and 
would  like  to  exchange  small  flem« hells  or  stone# 
with  any  little  lx»y  or  girl  for  any  curiosity,  or  foe 
dilferent  kinds  of  nio*K  Jrmsa  PR*tta>ra, 

Xenia,  GtY«cnw  County,  Ohio. 

I*rrtN*l:»CB,  IYIM111  S»IS. 

1 have  received  so  many  letter#  In  answtx  to  my 
mpiiwt  for  exchange  that  I fcsn  not  possibly  supply 
all  demand#  Immediately,  but  wiJl  do  *o  a*  soon  as 
possible.  I hope  those  who  have  Iwen  so  kind  as  to 
write  to  me  will  not  think  I have  forgotten  them. 

ASNIK  P.  C'ARBitltlL 


1 wish  to  inform  correspondent  a who  desire  to 
exchange  with  me  that  I have  changvd  Toy  address 
from  New  York  to  BriMrklyn,  ss  given  »>elow.  I will 
now  exchange  foreign  and  VuTted  Statra  revrnuc 
stamp*  and  |Mmtmarks.  for  Indian  curiosities. 

Gbubok  B.  Do.vnki.lt,  S31  Hicks  St ract. 

Corner  of  Atlantic  Ar.,  Brooklyn,  L.  f. 

I have  about  one  Iturasand  postmarks,  and  a large 
collection  of  minerals,  coins,  stamps,  and  curiovdtfc*, 
which  1 will  exchange  for  bird#’  eggs.  All  eggs 
must  Iks  in  good  condition  ami  unbroken,  as  I use 
fine  steel  borer#  to  make  the  hole*.  I wlel:  nothing 
but  eggs  in  excluuigc. 

J.  N.  KRiMi«n.\itK(i,490  Fifth  Street, 

Between  Breckinridge  and  Kentucky, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

In  my  letter  printed  in  You  no  Paori.x  No.  «l  1 
Intended  to  say  that  I won  id  exchange  postmarks, 
not  for  other  postmark*,  but  fur  stamps  and  min- 
erals. I regret  that  I made  the  mistake. 

Timor  Smith,  Ml  Cass  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich, 

Jiomi,  likonsAS. 

I am  a little  girl  ten  year*  old.  I have  never  been 
to  school,  hut  I can  read,  unit  I could  write  till  1 got 
too  jMxmua,  1 have  Ixn*ij  sick  for  six  rum#,  and  can 
not  run  around  like  other  little-  girts,  hut  I #m  very 
bapny,  Wu  use  every  hodr  is  very  good  to  me.  My 
Olkrlu  John  st-nds  me  Yocnu  Pruet.it,  uud  I have  had 
it  since  the  first  numlrar. 

I have  throe  ranary-hlrds,  and  two  of  them  that 
are  in  one  cage  are  trying  to  build  a nest.  1 have  a 
Lot.°i  ,>owk*  u,m1  I *li<l  have  a kitten,  but  It 

had  fits,  and  we  sent  It  aw  ay.  My  papa  wrote  this 
for  me,  Iracausc  I have  to  fie  in  bed,  and  can  not 
guide  a pen.  Maouia  B. 


The  following  exchange#  are  alao  offered  by  cor- 
roponderif# : 

Pustagc  and  revenue  stun]#*. 

•I,  R,  Johnson,  Jon., 
Longdule,  Alleghany  County,  Vi. 

Stone#  of  Maryland,  fur  stunea  of  any  otb«r  8tat& 
T.  Monut#  Brown. 

19*  Hoffman  Struct,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Indian  arrow-heads,  flint  rock,  and  petrified  wood, 
for  |NM»iage  stump*  and  silver  ore. 

Walts#  HroiiANtM, 

Bu ttev ills,  Marion  County,  Oregon. 

A specimen  of  petrified  c<-d»r,  for  one  of  alne  ore. 

William  K.  Cuasr, 
Franklin.  Kosox  CouDly,  N.  J. 

Foreign  and  rare  United  Stain  postage  stamp*. 

Lxwis  U.  Pahk, 

X4  Arlington  Htr«f,  Cambridge,  Maas. 

Peacock  coal,  for  minerals,  sheila,  or  curiosities. 
Anna  C.  IIuabtow,  Wilkcsbarrc,  Pcou. 

Postmarks,  for  foreign  and  United  States  pos  age 
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'!irap»  (except  oiip,  two,  anil  three  cent  United  ! 
8tntc*  wturop*),  coins,  birds’  ••err,  or  minerals. 

Lorn*  A.  ChMMKSR, 

98T  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Norwegian  postage  Stamp*.  for  other  foreign 
•tamp*.  Anton  Hi*nTicsti tin, 

Stoughton,  Dane  County,  Wit*. 

Omni  curiosities,  Monet*  from  Ireiatid,  or  Itiilian 
arrow ‘heads,  for  foreign  culm*. 

Wunrsit  D.  IltTHKM, 
Westminster,  Carrol)  County,  M«L 

Foreign  stamps  and  cariosities,  for  the  tame  or  for 
autographs.  Franz  Oshoun. 

Care  o!  Mrs.  C.  L.  Osborn, 

471  Boat  T>un  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  . 

Stamp*  foi  shells,  or  for  autographs  of  renowned  ' 
•iiru  and  rmn.'ii.  s.  I>.  (}., 

P.  O.  Bnx  1*21,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  1 

Foreign  nnri  United  State*  postage  stomps.  1 

Wilir  8,  Swim,  P.  O.  Box  SO, 

Westminster,  Carroll  County,  Md.  ■ 

Soil  from  Massachusetts,  for  soil  of  Now  York  or 
Pennsylvania.  Ctviu*  W.  M ism  *, 

74  Columbia  Street,  Camhrldgeport,  Mam.  j 

Twenty-live  postmarks  (no  duplicates),  for  lire  for- 
eign  si  am  (a*.  Those  >>f  Nora  Scotia,  Newfoundland, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  rwpedaliy  desired. 

Kittt  Khk<», 

3034  Wells  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Blnls  collected  in  Vermont,  for  foreign  or  old  Is- 
*«»  ot  United  Stales  postage  slaiujs*. 

t'UTTnx  KlNBLRr, 

P.  O.  Box  926,  Burlington,  Vt 

Ohio  and  other  Western  postmarks,  for  postmark* 
from  the  South;  or  Italian  and  Bavarian  stamps,  (or 
•ther  foreign  slut  mm. 

Marino*  A.  NoMnitit, 

Waaliiuglou  C.  II.,  Fayette  Cuunly,  Ohio. 

Postage  Btamps,  for  eoriowitlca. 

Eowaud  II.  Dillon, 

917  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  1-  I.  ! 

Binds’  eggs,  stamps,  or  minerals,  for  hints’  eggs, 
,.r  curiosities,  •■fl|Kn-inliy  with  correspond- 
ent* In  the  Southern  State*  nr  nwl  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. List*  of  curiosities  cxc hanged. 

II  arrv  8nviMM, 

Albion,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.  1 

Five  varieties  of  Turkish  postage  stamps,  for  any 
other  rare  stamps-  Non  Pavrr, 

*431  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Specimen*  of  wood  from  Ohio,  showing  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  t«»r  similar  specimens  from  any  other 
State.  Kodik  Williams.  P.  O.  Bax  138, 

Lovrland,  Clermont  County,  Ohio.  1 

Postage  stamps,  for  piece*  of  rare  wood.  Spec!-  ' 
mens  should  he  t It tve-f mirths  of  an  luch  thick,  two 
InrliuB  wide,  uml  two  Inches  long. 

L.  II.  Nklson, 

3 8W  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  j 

Postage  stamps  and  postmarks,  for  Inseeta  or  cn-  J 
rlosltle*.  Himir  A.  Jo  ass, 

*9  Fairfield  Avense,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Indian  arrow -heads,  for  cotton  or  rice  as  taken 
from  the  field,  or  other  curiosities. 

Wtl.LIR  Wit, LIAMS, 

Economy,  Wayne  County,  Indiana. 

Postmarks  front  ihe  eastern  portion  of  the  United 
Stall*,  tor  other*  from  th<*  West. 

Wn.ua  F.  Dtx, 

444  High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

A small  specimen  of  copper  ore.  for  an  Indian  ar-  . 
row-bead,  or  some  other  Indian  relic. 

IIakkv  K Dims, 

111  East  Fifty-first  Street,  New  York  City. 

A self-Inklng  printlng-preM*  and  (Hie  font  of  type,  ' 
for  a collection  of  birds'  eggs. 

Fan*  Chxmkv.AI  Fort  Avenue, 

Boston  Highlands,  Boston,  Mass. 

A triangular  Cape  of  Good  Hop*;  stamp  and  other 
rare  stamps,  lor  stamps,  Indian  relic*,  or  minerals. 

Rcrrs  L.  Skwall, 

98  Brimmer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Twenty-five  postmarks  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
Tork,  for  twenty-five  of  any  other  State. 

A M.  WooMtirrr, 

846  High  Street,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Slones  and  curiosities  from  Hot  Spring*,  Arkan-  l 
ww,  for  Indian  relic*,  sett-weeds,  or- he  lie,  atones  fnim 


any  Stale  except  Tunnwmr  and  Arkansas,  or  curi- 
osities of  any  kind.  Wu.i.iiull  Ituwi.AMh, 

1 40  Adams  street,  Memphis,  Tenu. 

A p ece  of  pure  white  coral,  for  minerals,  ocean 
curloellU*,  lava  from  a volcano,  or  choice  shills ; or 
same  yellow  snd  white  sand  arranged  in  bottles,  for 
a atnr-flsli  or  a sen-horse.  Salui  Kki.i.ky, 

Kiel  tie  St.,  East  Wulnut  llill,  Clociuiiatl,  Ohio. 

Postage  stamps  ami  (narks,  for  Indiau  relit*, 
ndm-ntls,  fossils,  or  California  curiosities*. 

•Ini  F.  Kmi.mom, 

Bloomfield,  Essex  County,  N.  J. 

Ten -Michigan  post  marks,  f«*r  ten  postmark*  from 
other  States.  11  arrv  W.  Ijriwin, 

777  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Midi. 

Postage  stamps.  Jamaica  *lam|*s  a ujMdalry. 

Cll  mi. rat  li.  IsRAKta, 

Irrlng  luati  lute.  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

Htamps  and  postmarks.  Frank  B.  Mr  rim. 

Ishjwuning,  Mich. 

Minerals,  for  good  foreign  postage  stamp*. 

Clinton  C.  Am. a* we. 

Kirkwood,  St.  Louis  County,  Mlseunri. 

Harry  J — Any  mineral  or  any  package  contain- 
ing mineral*,  aheits,  or  similar  matter,  not  exceeding 
four  |»oiii»its  In  weight,  utay  he  sent  by  mall  at  the 
rate  of  on«  cent  for  each  ounce.  In  exchanging 
stones  fnim  different  States,  it  would  always  be  bet- 
ter to  send  some  specimen  of  interest  in  Itself,  and 
one  which  represents  the  character  of  some  mine  or 
of  celebrated  ledges  or  quarries  within  the  State 
limits.  For  example,  it  would  lie  much  more  inter- 
esting to  have  a specimen  In  your  collection  labelled, 
*’  Marble  from  Vermont"  or  “ Iron  Ore  from  Con- 
necticut," than  to  have  the  mine  specimen  simply 
lahrlled  n stone  from  cither  of  those  States.  From 
Iowa,  where  you  live,  a specimen  of  gaienlte  from 
the  lead  mines  would  be  interesting, nr  any  mineral 
found  in  abundance  near  your  home, 

A.  J.  Gt**. — The  first  canal  In  Ihe  United  States 
Is  supposed  to  have  been  Imiit  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  to  allow  boats  to  pass  around  the  falls  at 
South  Hadley  and  around  Turner’s  Falls  at  Mon- 
tague. In  February,  17W,  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature paused  an  act  incorporating  a company  for 
the  building  of  this  canal,  and  operation*  were  soon 
after  commenced  at  Booth  Hadley.  The  sngtnscr 
was  Beniamin  Prescott,  of  Northampton.  The  Mid- 
dieecx  Canal,  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  was  built  a 
few  year*  later,  and  also  a portion  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  Canal.  In  1797  six  mile*  of  the  latter  were 
completed,  making  n pnawage  around  rapids  on  the 
Mohawk  River  for  boats  o|  fifteen  tons. 

The  first  canals  were  built  by  the  ancients  for  pur- 
pose** of  Irrigation,  but  at  a very  early  period  they 
were  also  used  as  navigable  channel*.  The  royal 
canal  of  Babylon,  built  about  COO  aa,  la  one  of  the 
earliest  mentioned  In  history.  The  Grand  Canal  of 
China,  which  I*  about  850  miles  long,  wo*  built  dur- 
ing the  eighth  century.  At  the  changes  of  level  the 
boat*  were  dragged  np  inclined  planes,  and  it  was 
not  until  about  1480  that  locks  were  Invented  by  two 
Italian  engineer*.  After  this  Invention,  by  which 
one  of  the  greatest  Impediment*  to  canal  navigation 
was  removed,  the  construction  of  canal*  hwcatnc  gen- 
eral throughout  Europe.  One  of  I he  largest  enter- 
prises of  the  kind  was  that  undertaken  by  Peter  ttie 
Great  during  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury: '414  miles  of  canals  were  built  connecting  Bt. 
Petersburg  with  the  Caspian  Boa  and  with  inland 
districl*. 

The  first  ranal  wn*  built  In  England  In  1780,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  are  about  47,000  miles  of 
canals  iu  Great  Britain. 

Favors  are  acknowledged  from  Frankie  L.  Gar- 
butt,  F.  M.  Elliot,  Albert  II.  IJnpklua,  Jorie  Chew- 
ier, N.  D.  Bugden,  A.  II.  Patterson,  Grade  Mathew*, 
May  Arnold,  Willie  Derr,  Florence  E.  Lewis,  Calvin 
Colton  W.,  Henry  J.  Nuhn. 


er  near  the  past  coast  of  British  America.  Centrals 
read  downward  spell  the  name  of  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Germany.  Fax nik  R.  H. 


XMIUIA. 

Find  In  liatn,  n»t  In  IteeL 
Becouil  in  rock,  tiol  in  reef. 

Third  In  f*inune,  not  in  fate. 

Fourth  In  ll»h.  not  In  halt. 

Fifth  in  lied,  tint  in  cot. 

The  whole  an  animal  never  shot. 

P.  V. 


No.  3. 

nvNRRiCAL  *.‘ii  am  a now. 

1.  I am  composed  of  19  letters. 

My  1, 9, 3 in  part  of  the  body. 

My  4,  5 i*  a river  in  Europe. 

My  tt.  7,  ft  is  n cooking  utensil. 

My  9 is  n vowel. 

My  10.  II,  12  is  ttie  generic  natneof  certain  ntiimaie. 
My  whole  i*  an  auimaL  Willir  L.  K. 

2.  I am  composed  of  8 lei  ten*. 

My  1,  2,  8 is  it  part  of  the  IiciuL 

My  4,  6,  6 is  something  John  Gilpin  lost. 

My  whole  is  an  insect. 

3.  I am  composed  t*f  9 letters. 

I am  an  English  bird,  and  may  often  he  seen  in 
tin?  1, 3, 8, 4, 6 seeking  n>j  simple  6, 7.  8,9. 

4.  I lira  composed  of  7 letters. 

My  1,2, 8, 4 1*  part  of  a shoe. 

My  3. 8,7  Is  wrath. 

My  whole  la  a creature  found  In  South  America. 

BuATBtCR. 


No.  4. 

WOR|«  BAJf  ARKS. 

1.  Firnt.ahcaotifu:  mineral.  Second. a tree.  Third, 
a girl's  name.  Fourth, a metal.  Fuank. 

1 2.  First,  a girl's  name.  Second,  to  rend.  Third, 

j to  accept.  Fourth,  a character  in  mythology. 


No.  tk 

iNiasi. 

!u  corn,  not  in  ear. 

In  home,  not  In  deer. 

In  stay,  not  in  go. 

In  spry,  not  in  slow. 

In  inn,  tint  In  bon**-. 

In  rat,  not  in  immse. 

In  fly,  not  in  dove. 

My  whole  the  synonym  of  lore. 

Jakob  R.  II. 


ANSWERS  TO  Pl’ZZLRB  IN  No.  63. 


No.  1. 
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No.  9. 
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No.  8.  F la  G 

A lone  G 
M arve  L 
B tide  D 
Fame,  Gold. 

i No.  4.  Vulture. 

No.  6.  I liinois 

N ehrnslta 
D elawara 
I uwa 
A lahama 
N ew  York 
A rlaoua 


NOTICE. 

Harf-br  & Broth krh  btg  loav*  to  ataU.in  imttrrr 
to  numerous  Imquirtr*,  that  th«  /toroid  I'o/nom)  «/ 
Harpkr's  Toma  Pron.i/tr  18S»  is  tnUrtty  out  of 
otfjfk,  and  »i II  not  tx  rtftrmtrd  at  praent 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzle*  have  tmen  sent  hy  Har- 
ry II.  Dickinson,  Rebecca  Hedges.  Msrtl>>  II., T hi  un- 
as  M.  Amwtroug,  Allle  Maxwell,  Hugh  Pllcalni,  Will 

B.  SlmlH-r, Grace  R.Wlllluiu  ilarria.  Waiter  P,  llilos. 

C.  WleLand. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  t 

orouR  ai'iiical  uoun-or.AM*  rmi.r, 

A lake  In  L*>uiHlana.  A city  in  Northern  Kumpe. 
A river  in  Mexico.  A city  in  Japan.  A city  in  Ger- 
many. In  Montreal.  A river  in  Enrepc.  A river 
In  Italy.  A capital  of  one  ot  the  United  State*.  A 
river  In  the  western  part  of  North  America.  A riv- 


Sinui.k  Conn,  4 cent*;  Onr  Bemoan roox.  *>iic 
year,  ti  W;  Five  Srnsnaimowa,  one  year,  $7  09 
paf/obU  in  mica  nee,  p>i*<a;tr  fret. 

The  Volumes  at  II  a nrr.it 'a  Tom  Pmpli  com- 
mence with  the  first  Number  in  November  of  t-acb 
y**»r. 

Subscriptinn*  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
Whan  no  time  is  specified,  it  win  be  mlmiood 
that  tin*  subseriber  desire*  to  commence  with  Uie 
Number  issued  after  the  receipt  of  the  order. 

Remittance*  should  be  made  by  Post-OWMS 
Mokrt-Gsurr  nr  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss. 

HARPER  A IIROTIIKII8, 

Franklin  Nquaro,  N.  1’. 
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Fkbbcaky  1,  1881. 


T11E  TUMBLER 
THICK. 

Til  18  trick  consists  in  bal- 
ancing a match  on  the 
edge  of  a tumbler  containing 
water,  in  the  position  reprr> 
kcii ted  in  our  picture,  ami 
(lieu  drinking  the  water 
without  dropping  the  match. 
Solution  in  our  next. 


IN  SPITE  OP  THEMSELVES. 

“To  sleep ! to  sleep !”  called  December, 

To  the  cheery  young  straw herry  vine*. 

“Not  a green  leaf  is  left  on  the  maple. 

Nor  the  creeper  that  round  it  entwines; 

And  the  song-birds  have  gone  to  the  South-land, 

And  the  last  of  the  dowers  is  dead, 

And  it’s  time  that  all  good  little  strawberry  plants 
Were  fast,  fast  asleep  in  their  bed.” 

“Who  core*  ?”  Maid  they,  saucily ; “wo  don’t, 

Though  all  that  you  tell  us  bo  true. 

We’ro  as  wide,  wide  awake  as  wo  can  Ik*. 

And  we  won’t  go  to  bed,  sir,  for  you  ” 

"Ob.  you  won’t!”  and  he  summoned  a snow-storm, 

While  he  laughed  with  a merry  “Ho!  ho'” 

And  iu  spite  of  themselves  soon  those  saucy  young  plants 
Were  under  a blanket  of  snow. 


MIRTHFUL  MAGIC. 

BY  o.  a BARTLETT 

MOW  TO  PUCE  AN  Kill!  SO  IT  CAN  NOT  II K UKuKICN  WITH  A 
TIN  PAN. 

QHOW  a large  tin  pan  and  a common  egg,  and  allow  the  spec- 
if tutors  to  handle  and  examine  both  to  see  that  there  Is  no 
deception  about  either.  Then  let  any  one  take  the  pan,  and  lie 
ready  to  strike  with  all  his  might.  When  be  bos  tried  in  vain 
to  guess  how  you  can  place  the  egg  where  it  can  not  be  broken 
with  the  pan.  stand  it  up  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  of  course 
it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  bit  it. 

HOW  TO  MAKK  MONEY  WITHOUT  WORK. 

Draw  several  lines  radiating  from  a central  point,  and  let  each 
player  choose  a line  and  lie  sure  to  remember  which  it  is.  Kach 
then  places  a piece  of  money  on  bis  line,  and  you  say,  “Take 


particular  notice  of  your  line  uud  money,  so  that  you  will  not  for- 
get either.”  Then  move  the  pieces  of  money  about,  taking  cam 
that  not  one  piece  remains  on  its  original  line-  Ask  each  one 
in  turn,  “ Is  that  your  linef”  and  of  conroe  every  one  will  say, 
“ Yes.’’  Afterward  say  to  each,  in  the  same  order,  “ Is  that  yonr 
money  T”  touching  the  piece  that  is  now  on  the  line  belonging 
• to  the  (kerson  addressed.  When  all  have  answered  these  qiicn- 
j tions  iu  the  negative,  you  calmly  collect  and  pretend  to  pocket 
all  the  money,  with  the  quiet  remark,  “ As  you  have  nil  said  that 
that  was  not  your  money,  I think  it  must  bo  mine.” 

Sny  to  any  person, u I will  lay  a wager  to  any  amount  that  1 
havo  more  money  in  my  pocket  than  yon  have.”  After  an  an- 
imated dobate,  and  exhibition  of  the  contents  of  pockets,  you 
say,  “ I have  more  money  in  my  pocket  tbau  any  one,  for  mow 
of  you  have  any  money  in  my  pocket.” 

•Say  to  the  ladies,  “A  man  cau  marry  any  woman  be  pleases.” 
After  tin*  long  and  indigiiuut  protest,  calmly  reply,  “ A mau  may 
marry  any  woman  be  pleases,  but  the  trouble  is  to  And  the  wo- 
man that  he  does  please.” 

The  Point  of  a Diamond.-  -Some  time  ago  a Mr.  Tan-ants 
executed  some  writing  on  a small  piece  of  glam  with  a diamond 
; the  point  of  which  had  been  ground  a million  tiroes  Auer  than 
; that,  of  a pin.  This  writing  wns  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  lilies 
, were  no  flue  that  they  were  quite  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
j If  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  the  same  sire,  it. 
■ would  only  occupy  a space  equal  to  that  of  a thumb-nail.  The 
magnifying  power  of  the  microscope  necessary'  to  euable  us  to 
rend  tins  minute  writing  is  so  groat  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
put  a small  boy  under  the  glass,  be  would  look  ten  times  taller 
1 than  Hunker  Hill  Monument,  and  his  head  would  be  the  size  of 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 


PUSSY  AND  THE  SNOW. 

PrwY — born  last  summer  - 
Never  saw  the  snow 
Till  this  winter  morning 
Just  an  hour  ago. 

“Oh'  what  pretty  lamb’s- wool 3” 
Said  sbe,  when  it  begun 
To  fall;  “I’ll  go  und  play  with  it.” 
And  ont-of-doors  *he  ran. 

Hut  back  again,  astonished, 
in  greatest  liaste  came  she. 

“That  is  the  queerest,  coldest  wool 
That  ever  l did  sec!” 


OUTSIDERS.  UNNECESSARY  REQUEST. 

Smau.  Bor  (uko  hat  ttt>  bv  th * misfc  at  an  rrravw  partyV  " TWy 

are  jimt  going  down  to  Supper.  Don't  yuo  mooII  the  Ice-Cream  «ui4  *-»*«  Dawnnm  n*  Sun*.  “Don't  pnah  too  quickly,  Alice." 

•sud  thlnjji.'’ 
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MUFFLED 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

Iy  IT  BE,  me  boy.  what’s  the* 
\ name  of  this  ?”  ex- 
claimed Fat  Linihan.  as  the 
last  wagon  of  the  mining  out- 
tit  was  hauled  into  position. 
:md  the  grizzled  veteran  he 
spoke  to  was  dragging  the  har- 
ness from  his  favorite  span  of 
mules. 

“The  name  of  it i Do  you 
mean  this  hollow  we’ve  pulled 
up  in  ?" 

“’Dade  an'  I do,  thin. 
Ye've  put  a name  of  some  kind 
to  ivery  rock  an’  bush  we’ve 
seen  the  day." 

“Well,  then,  mebbe  it’s  the 
Chico  Valley.  It's  a place  I’ll 
Ik*  glad  to  git  out  of  with  all 
the  hair  on  my  head.” 

“ It's  a sw’ate  spot,  for  all 
that.  Is  it  near  here  thim  Wal- 
lopy  red  skins  lives  that  makes 
it  a bad  boordin’-house  for 
white  min  ?" 

“ Yes,  this  is  just  the  place. 
But  there  isn't  many  of  ’em. 
and  we  didn't  send  ’em  word 
we  was  cornin’.  Mebbe  we’ll 
find  our  way  through  the  pass 
before  they  scent  us.  They're 
venomous,  they  are.  Worst 
kind." 

The  two  mules  had  been 
standing  as  if  they  were  list- 
ening to  him,  but  now.  as  old 
Ruin?  cast  them  loose,  the  off 
mule  suddenly  threw  up  his 
heels  and  set  out  at  a sharp 
trot  into  the  grass,  while  his 
mate  stretched  his  hmg  neck 
forward  in  a sonorous  bray. 

“That  ’ll  do.  trov'uor,"  re- 
marked Rube.  4 4 W e al  1 know 
you  kin  do  it.  You  and  the 
Senator  had  better  jest  feed  yer 
level  best  while  yer  chance  is 
good.  Mebbe  you'll  be  an  In- 
dian's mule  yet,  before  you  die." 


ATTACKED  IN  THE  PASS.— Draw*  *»  Teemum*. 
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“Saints  preserve  thim,  thin.  It’s  foinc  mules  they  are, " ! around  the  circumference  of  the  wagon  wheels,  and  they 
said  Pat,  very  soberly.  “ Misther  Adams,  was  ye  bearin’  greased  the  journals  of  the  axles  until  there  was  no  chance 
the  charakther  he  gave  the  place  we're  in  ?"  left  for  a squeak  to  come  from  them. 

“ Is  there  any  danger,  Rube  ?— any  real  danger  ?"  “They’ll  travel  without  a sound,"  said  old  Rube. 

“ Not  if  we  can  And  our  way  through  the  pass,  Charlie.  1 “ How’re  ye  gittin’on  with  the  critters,  boys  f” 

It’s  more  like  the  neck  of  a bottle  than  anything  else.  ! That  had  been  a job  which  interested  Charlie  Adams 
Hope  they  haven't  corked  it  up  with  rocks  for  us."  exceedingly.  Every  mule  and  horse  was  fitted  with  a 

A tall,  slightly  built  boy  was  Charlie  Adams,  and  his  jrnir  of  bulFalo-skin  or  blanket  moccasins,  so  that  his  feet 
bright  blue  eyes  were  wide  open,  with  a look  in  which  | would  fall  silently  upon  the  hardest  ground.  Some  of 
there  was  more  fun  and  love  of  adventure  than  fear  of  any-  , the  men  said  “shoes,"  some  “ boots,"  and  Put  Linihan 
thing — even  of  Hualapais*  Indians.  called  them  “stockin'*,  begorra" ; but  Rube  said  “ mocca- 

He  had  been  staring  around  the  broad  level  valley  while  sins,"  and  Charlie  took  him  at  his  word, 
the  miners  were  going  into  camp,  and  it  did  seem  as  if  Between  one  and  two  o'clock,  the  camp,  with  its  fire 
he  had  never  looked  upon  any  thing  more  beautiful.  The  piled  up  to  a brighter  blaze  than  ever,  was  left  behind 
grass  was  so  luxuriant  ami  green : the  scattered  groves  them,  and  the  long  mining  train  moved  onward  toward 
had  been  set  down  exactly  in  the  right  places;  the  mount-  the  dangerous  pass.  It  was  wonderful  how  little  noise 
ains  arose  so  grandly  on  every  side;  surely  there  could  not  they  made,  and  Pat.  Linihan  remarked  to  old  Rube: 
have  been  imagined  a prettier  picture  in  a more  wonderful  “Sure  an’  it’s  the  first  toime  I iver  druv  a mu  filed 
frame.  He  said  so  to  Rulx:  Harrow,  but  all  the  reply  he  mule." 

got  from  the  grim  old  wagon-master  was,  “ Muffle  yer  tongue," growled  old  Rube.  “That’s  one 

“ Ye-es,  and  the  red-skins  mean  to  keep  it.  Thar's  been  thing  I forgot." 
more  than  one  outfit  wiped  out  a- try  in’  to  squeeze  through  They  made  good  speed,  and  before  long  Charlie  Adams 

the  Uuion  Pass.”  was  aware  that  the  narrow  wagon  trail  they  were  follow- 

The  wagons  of  the  train  were  drawn  up  in  two  rows,  ing  had  led  them  between  great  walls  of  rock, 
about  fifty  yards  apart,  the  light  “ambulance,"  from  "WeTl  doit,"  whispered  old  Rube  to  Charlie.  “They’re 

which  Rube  had  unhitched  the  Governor  and  the  Senator,  up  there  on  the  cliffs,  some  of  'em.  as  a matter  of  course; 
was  pulled  across  one  of  the  open  spaces  at  the  end,  and  a but  we’re  going  to  boat  ’em  this  time.  They  have  an  aw- 
brisk  fire  had  been  started  at  the  other.  The  ground  so  | ful  advantage  over  any  fellows  down  here.  All  they  need 
inclosed  contained  room  enough  to  “ corral"  all  the  mules  do  is  to  tumble  down  rocks  on  us  in  some  places.  There’s 
and  horses  of  the  train  in  case  of  an  attack,  and  the  mem  just  one  bad  spot  to  go  by  now,"  said  he.  a little  later, 
bers  of  that  exploring  party  were  likely  to  be  able  to  de-  “but  it’s  almost  daylight.  I wish  we  were  well  past  the 
fend  such  a fort  against  any  ordinary  band  of  red  men.  neck." 

Not  a sign  of  the  presence  of  Indians  in  the  neighbor  Nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  walls  of  rock,  but  there 
hood  had  yet  been  discovered,  and  before  the  middle  of  I were  no  sounds  made  for  them  to  echo,  until  at  last,  as  he 
.the  afternoon  the  scouts  sent  out  came  in  with  a couple  of  and  the  Senator  pulled  their  ambulance  over  an  unusual- 
fat  deer.  ly  rough  place,  and  paused  for  breath,  the  Governor  seized 

“That  looks  well,"  growled  old  Rube.  “The  valley  the  opportunity  to  stretch  out  his  ugly  neck, 
hasn't  been  hunted  out  lately.  Mebbe  we’ll  git  through  Oh!  what  a bray  was  that!  It  seemed  to  fill  every 
all  right."  ' cranny  of  the  Union  Pass,  and  stir  up  the  sleeping  echoes. 

The  animals  were  watched  pretty  carefully,  neverthe-  and  climb  up  over  the  crags,  and  old  Rube  instautly 
less,  and  they  all  had  a good  long  rest  and  time  to  feed.  shouted: 

“ They’d  betther  make  the  best  of  it."  said  Pat  Linihan  “ Whip  up,  boys ! Forward  now  for  your  lives ! That 
to  Charlie  Adams.  “It's  a long  pull  and  a hard  one  thar  was  jest  one  other  thing  we  forgot  to  muffle." 
they’ve  got  before  thim.  VVud  (him  red-skins  take  the  The  whips  cracked  sharply  enough  now,  and  the  Gov- 
skelp  of  a mule,  do  ye  s'pose  ?*’  ernor  received  at  least  his  share  in  payment  for  his  music. 

“ They'd  give  more  for  yours,  Pat.  They'd  risk  almost  ; There  was  no  more  silence.  In  less  than  a minute  the 
anythiug  for  hair  as  red  as  you  have.  Light  their  pipes,  j heights  above  them  rang  with  tierce  whoops  and  yells, 
you  know."  i The  savages  had  boon  taken  a little  by  surprise,  but  they 

“That’s  inorc'n  I kin  do  wid  it  mesilf.  But  thim  am-  were  there,  and  they  lmd  been  waiting  for  that  train, 
balance  mules,  now.  Luk  at  the  ears  of  thim.  Did  yez  ; It  had  nearly  passed  them,  but  they  were  determined  to 
iver  s*h*  the.  loike  on  any  human  bein’  before  ?**  make  an  effort  for  its  capture. 

The  Governor  and  the  Senator  were  mules  of  the  larg-  Whoop  after  whoop,  and  then  the  crash  and  thud  of 
est  and  inigaiiiliest  type,  and  they  seemed  to  remember  rocky  masses  tumbling  down  the  chasm, 
enough  of  what  Rube  had  said  about  Indians  to  keep  them  It  was  getting  lighter  every  minute,  and  Charlie  Adams 
pretty  close  to  the  camp  all  the  evening.  None  of  the  strained  his  bright  eyes  up  along  the  crags  in  the  hope 
others  were  permitted  to  stray  to  any  great  distance,  and  of  seeing  a mark  for  his  carbine. 

about  midnight  they  were  all  silently  collected.  Suddenly  tlic  sharp  reports  of  rifles  came  from  the 

The  men  had  taken  the  whole  matter  as  quietly  as  had  front,  and  old  Rube  exclaimed : 
their  four-footed  servants,  eating  and  sleeping  as  if  there  j “ Indians  in  the  pass!  That's  bad.  We  were  almost 
were  no  Indians  in  the  world,  or  at  least  in  the  neighbor-  ' through." 

hood  of  the  Uualapais  Mountains  and  the  Union  Pass.  So  they  were,  for  the  ambulance  Pat  was  driving,  and 

All  the  men,  (terhaps;  hut  Charlie  Adams  was  not  a that  Rube  and  Charlie  were  guarding,  was  the  very  tuil 
man  yet,  and  the  young  blood  was  tingling  through  his  of  the  train, 
veins  at  the  thought  of  actual  danger  and  an  attack  from  , “ Look  out,  Charlie." 

Indians.  There  was  no  need  to  wake  him  up  or  call  him  “ Bedad,  they’ve  dona  it!  What  ’ll  I do  now  ?" 

when  the  time  came  to  get  ready  for  another  march.  He  A heavy  bowlder  hud  come  smashing  down  through 

was  wide  awake  from  head  to  foot,  and  seemed  to  he  ov  the  tilted  top  of  the  ambulance,  making  dire  destruction 
erywhere  at  once,  with  his  repeating  carbine  in  his  hand,  of  the  closely  packed  stowage,  and  startling  Pat  half  out 
It  was  a queer  piece  of  work  Rube  and  his  teamsters  of  his  wits, 
were  at  for  the  next  hour  or  so.  They  began  by  wrap-  ! "Unhitch!  Save  your  mules!" 

ping  all  the  old  blankets  they  had,  and  some  new  ones,  | The  Governor  and  the  Senator  had  something  to  say 

— | about  that.  They  were  worse  scared  than  Pat  himself, 

* Pronounced  Walapi.  | and  they  declared  it,  as  mules  will,  in  about  half  a bray 
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apiece;  but  then  they  sprang  wildly  away  up  the  pass,  I 
dragging  behind  them  the  battered  ambulance,  Pat  ami  all.  1 
4 ‘ Go  it,  Pat ! Come  on.  Charlie ! There’s  a light  ahead,  j 
but  we’re  beyond  the  neck.” 

The  “fight  ahead’’  was  over  quickly  enough,  for  less 
than  half  a dozen  Indians  had  clambered  swiftly  down  to 
hide  behind  logs  and  rocks,  and  try  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  train.  It  was  getting  light  enough  for  them  to  use 
their  rifles,  but  so  could  the  miners,  and  that  was  bad  for 
that  squad  of  “ Wallopies,”  as  Pat  called  them.  Only  two  I 
of  them  climbed  up  the  rocks  again,  and  all  the  harm  they  I 
did  was  to  wound  three  of  the  mules,  and  send  a ball 
through  the  arm  of  a driver.  Their  friends  on  the  heights 
were  fairly  driven  to  cover  again  by  the  storm  of  rifle-bul-  , 
lets  sent  after  them,  and  Charlie  Adams’*  carbine  cracked 
as  loudly  as  if  he  had  been  six  feet  high  and  weighed  two  i 
hundred  pounds. 

“I  wonder  if  I hit  any  of  them  ?”  he  said  to  Rube,  after 
they  reached  an  open  place  and  halted  the  train. 

“ Dunno  ’bout  that.  Most  likely.  I kinder  hope  we 
barked  some  on  ’em.  But  that  there  was  a lectio  the  tight- 
est squeeze  I ever  lied  in  Union  Pass.  All  because  I didn't 
mutllc  the  bray  of  that  mule.” 

“Did  ye  know,”  added  Pat.  “the  big  stone  that  kiln  | 
into  the  amby lance  mashed  in  the  molasses  kog  ? It’s  a 
swate  mess  they've  made  of  it.” 


LILY'S  BALL. 

Lti.v  gave  a party, 

And  her  little  playmates  nil, 
tiayly  dressed,  came  in  thoir  beat 
To  dance  at  Lily's  ball. 

Little  Quaker  Primrose 
Sat  aud  never  stirred. 

And,  except  in  w liispera. 

Never  spoke  a word. 

Tulip  tine  and  Dahlia 
Slmn*  in  silk  and  satin; 

Learned  old  Convolvulus 
Was  tiresome  with  his  Latin. 

Snowdrop  nearly  fainted 
Because  the  room  was  hot, 

And  went  away  before  the  rest 
With  sweet  Forget-me-not. 

Pansy  danced  with  Daffodil, 

Rose  with  Violet ; 

Silly  Daisy  fell  in  love 
With  pretty  Mignonette. 

Bnt  when  they  danced  the  conntry-dance, 
One  could  scarcely  tell 
Which  of  these  two  danced  it  heat — • 
Cowslip  or  Heather-hell, 
lb-tween  the  dances,  when  they  all 
Were  seated  in  their  places, 

I thought  I’d  never  seen  before 
So  many  pretty  faces. 

But  of  all  the  pretty  maidens 
1 saw  at  Lily’s  hall. 

Darling  Lily  was  to  me 
The  sweetest  of  them  all. 

And  when  the  dance  was  over, 

They  went  down  stairs  to  sup. 

Ami  each  had  a taste  of  honey -cake, 

With  dew  in  a buttercup. 

And  all  wen*  dressed  to  go  away 
Before  the  act  of  stm  ; 

And  Lily  said  u Good-by!”  and  gave 
A kiss  to  ever}'  otic. 

And  before  the  inoon  or  a single  star 
Was  shining  overhead, 

Lily  and  all  her  little  friends 
Were  fast  asleep  in  bed. 


TIIE  PIRATE  KIDD. 

fPHE  tumult  in  Now  Amsterdam  when,  in  August.  1664. 

JL  English  men -of- war  appeared  in  the  bay  was  excessive. 
An  embassy  was  scut  to  the  English  commander,  Nichols, 
at  Gravesend  Bay;  it  was  composed  of  the  Dutch  clergy- 
man'and  his  brother,  a physician.  The  English  refused 
to  hear  of  anything  but  submission,  and  brave  Governor 
Stuyvesant  yielded  to  the  storm.  No  blood  was  shed, 
no  gun  fired;  the  town  submitted  peacefully  to  the  in- 
vader, and  its  name  was  changed  from  New  Amsterdam 
to  New  York. 

But  the  Dutch  longed  for  their  natural  government, 
and  more  than  once  it  was  reported  that  the  great  Admi- 
ral De  Ruyter,  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  with  which  he  swept 
the  European  seas,  was  coming  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  would 
retake  the  city.  But  he  never  came.  A few  years  later, 
in  the  second  Dutch  war,  1673.  a fleet  of  twenty-three 
ship*  from  Holland  sailed  through  the  Narrows,  reduced 
the  fort  on  Staten  Island,  and  recaptured  New  York.  But 
in  1674  peace  was  made  between  Holland  and  England, 
and  New  York  was  restored  to  the  English. 

From  that  time  for  many  years  Sandy  Hook  witnessed 
no  hostile  armament,  and  only  the  white  sails  of  the  peace- 
ful trailer  entered  tho  deep  channel  that  opens  into  the 
Lower  Bay. 

New  York  flourished  in  quiet  ease;  its  Dutch  burgomas- 
ters were  changed  to  aldermen ; its  fair  young  maidens 
with  their  admirers  made  up  boating  parties  from  the 
Battery,  or  rode  in  gigs  up  to  the  famous  Kissing  Gate. 
But  all  the  people  of  New  York  were  not  so  respectable; 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  haunt  of  disreputable  persons  and 
marauders  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  aud  among  them 
might  be  seen  about  this  time  the  rough,  bronzed  face, 
the  sturdy  figure,  of  tho  cruel  pirate  Kidd.  Possessed 
of  a considerable  fortune,  which  he  bad  made  in  a sea- 
faring life,  Kidd  had  retired  from  his  occupation,  what- 
ever it  h:ul  been,  and  settled  iieaoefully  with  his  wife 
and  children  in  New  York.  He  was  probably  looked 
upon  as  a substantial  citizen.  He  was  thought  a skill 
ful  sailor.  And  when  in  1695  the  English  government 
resolved  to  send  a ship  to  the  East  Indies  to  put  down  the 
pirates  who  swarmed  in  the  sea  between  Arabia  and  Bom- 
bay. the  Governor  of  New  York,  Lord  Bellamont,  selected 
Kidd  to  command  the  expedition. 

Kidd  went  over  to  London,  was  given  a fine  ship,  the 
Adventure  galley,  and  came  back  to  New  York  to  gather 
bis  crew.  He  was  sure  of  finding  here  desperate  men 
willing  to  aid  him  in  any  wirked  enterprise.  The  ship 
was  soon  manned,  and  in  February,  1697,  sailed  out  from 
Sandy  Hook  on  its  dreadful  voyage.  Instead  of  putting 
down  piracy,  Kidd  became  the  most  cruel  and  terrible  of 
pirates.  He  haunted  the  Eastern  seas,  plundered  the  rich 
vessels  of  Arabia,  Armenia,  or  Portugal,  and  made  such 
enormous  profits  that  even  his  sailors  grew  wealthy.  But 
bis  savage  cruelty  was  terrible  even  to  his  own  crew.  He 
cut  the  throats  of  bis  prisoners,  or  plunged  them  into  the 
sea.  The  pirate  ship  was  a scene  of  demoniac  wickedness. 
One  of  his  crew,  whom  he  luul  called  a dog,  cried  out,  in  re- 
morse, ■'  Yes,  I am  a dog;  but  it  is  you  that  have  made  me 
so.”  Kidd,  enraged,  struck  him  dead  at  a blow. 

Possessed  of  an  immense  fortune  in  gold,  silver,  jewels, 
the  pirate  came  back  to  New  York  in  1699.  hoping,  |ier- 
haps,  to  purchase  a pardon  for  all  his  crimes  with  the  uid 
of  his  powerful  friends.  Once  more  the  Adventure  gal- 
ley. or  some  other  vessel  of  bis  licet,  sailed  by  the  Hook, 
stained  with  blood  and  massacre,  but  laden  with  a cargo 
richer  than  any  ship  luul  ever  brought  to  the  quiet  city 
before.  Tradition  relates  that  Kidd  bad  his  friends  in  the 
coves  and  bays  of  Long  Island : that  he  deposited  £2UD,000 
in  gold  dust  aud  coin  on  Gardiner's  Island ; that  he  buried 
his  treasure  on  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  lived  in  a cave  still 
seen  on  its  lonely  shore.  His  ship  he  is  supposed  to  have 
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sunk  near  Vcrplanck's  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  and  here 
a party  of  persons  may  at  times  be  seen  diligently  la- 
boring  to  find  the  sunken  vessel.  To  Mrs.  Gardiner,  of 
Gardiner’s  Island,  Kidd  gave  a robe  of  cloth  of  gold  that 
was  long  preserved  in  the  family.  He  strove  to  hide  from 
the  agents  of  the  government,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him. 
but  was  decoyed  to  Boston,  carried  to  England,  tried’ for 
piracy,  condemned,  and  executed.  It  is  said  that  the  Hirst  ; 
rape  used  to  hung  him  broke,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground; 
a second  was  brought,  and  the  horrible  monster  perished 
at  last,  March  23,  1701.  From  that  time  pirates  were 
banished  from,  the  American  ports,  although  they  still 
swarmed  in  the  West  Indian  seas  and  all  the  unfrequent- 
ed parts  of  the  ocean. 


THE  FIRST  MOUSE. 


[Begun  In  No.  W of  II  iiu-re's  Y >x> ' n Paon  x,  December  7.) 

TOBY  TYLER; 

OR.  TEN  W KICKS  WITH  A CIRCUS. 
BY  JAMES  OTIS. 


Chapter  IX. 

THE  DINNER  PARTY. 

VT  noon  Toby  was  thoroughly  tired  out,  for  whenever  ! 
any  one  spoke  kindly  to  him,  Mr.  Lord  seemed  to  take  1 
a malicious  pleasure  in  giving  him  extra  tasks  to  do,  until  | 
Toby  begun  to  hope  that  no  one  else  would  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  him.  On  this  day  he  was  permitted  to  go  to  dinner 
first , and  after  he  returned  lie  was  left  in  charge  of  the  booth. 
Trade  being  dull,  as  it  usually  was  during  the  dinner  hour, 
he  had  very  little  work  to  do  after  he  had  cleaned  the  glass- 
es and  set  things  to  rights  generally. 

Therefore  when  he  saw  the  very  thin  form  of  the  skele- 
ton emerge  from  his  tent  ami  conic  toward  him,  he  was 
particularly  pleased,  for  he  had  begun  to  think  very  kindly 
of  th<*  thin  man  and  his  fleshy  wife. 

“Well.  Toby,*' said  the  skeleton,  as  he  came  up  to  the 
booth,  carefully  dusted  Mr.  Lord’s  private  chair,  and  sat 
down  very  cautiously  in  it,  as  if  lie  hail  expected  that  it 
would  break  down  under  his  weight,  “ I hear  you’ve  been 
making  quite  a hero  of  yourself  by  capturing  the  monk- 
eys last  night.*’ 

Toby’s  freckled  face  reddened  with  pleasure  as  he  heard 
these  words,  and  he  stammered  out,  with  considerable 


difficulty,  “I  didn’t  do  anything;  it  was  Mr.  Stubbs  that 
brought  'em  back.” 

“Mr.  Stubbs!”  and  here  the  skeleton  laughed  so  heart- 
ily that  Toby  was  afraid  lie  would  dislocate  some  of  his 
■ thinly  covered  joints.  “When  you  was  tell  in'  about 
Mr.  Stubbs  yesterday.  1 thought  you  meant  some  one  be- 
longing to  the  company.  Yon  ought  to  have  seen  my 
wife  Lilly  shake  with  laughing  when  I told  her  who 
Mr.  Stubbs  was, " 

“Yes,” said  Toby,  at  a loss  to  know  just  what  to  say, 

“I  should  think  she  would  shake  when  she  laughs.” 

“She  does,”  replied  the  skeleton.  “ If  you  should  see 
her  when  something  funny  strikes  her,  you’d  think  she 
was  one  of  those  big  plates  of  jelly  that  they  have  in  the 
bake-shop  windows;”  and  Mr.  Treat  looked  proudly  at  the 
gaudy  picture  which  represented  his  wife  in  all  her  mon- 
strosity of  flesh.  “She’s  a great  woman,  Toby,  an’  she’s 
got  a great  head.” 

Toby  nodded  his  head  in  assent.  He  would  have  liked  to 
have  said  something  nice  regarding  Min.  Treat,  but  he  re- 
ally did  not  know  wlmt  to  say,  and  thus  he  simply  con- 
tented himself  and  the  fond  husband  l>y  nodding. 

“She  thinks  a good  deal  of  you,  Toby, ’’continued  the 
skeleton,  as  he  moved  his  chair  to  a position  more  favor- 
able for  him  to  elevate  his  fret  on  the  edge  of  the  counter, 
and  placed  his  handkerchief  under  him  as  a cushion ; 

“she’s  talking  of  you  all  the  time,  and  if  you  wasn’t  such 
a little  fellow.  I should  begin  to  be  jealous  of  you— I 
should,  upon  my  word.” 

“You’re  both  very  good,”  stammered  Toby,  so  weight- 
ed down  by  a sense  of  the  honor  heaped  upott  him  as  to  be 
at  a loss  for  words. 

“ Alt’  she  wants  to  see  more  of  you.  She  made  iuc 
come  out  here  now,  when  she  knew  Mr,  Lord  would  lx* 
away,  to  tell  you  that  we're  goin'  to  have  a little  kind  of 
a friendly  dinner  in  our  tent  to-morrow— rite's  cooked  it 
all  herself,  or  she's  going  to — and  we  want  you  to  come 
in  an’  have  some  with  us.” 

| Toby’s  eyes  glistened  at  the  thought  of  the  unexpected 
pleasure,  ami  then  his  face  grew  sad  as  he  replied,  “I’d 
like  to  come  first-rate,  Mr.  Treat,  but  I don’t  s’ pose  Mr. 

Lord  would  let  me  stay  away  from  the  shop  long  enough.” 

“ Why.  you  won't  have  any  work  to  do  to-morrow,  Toby 
— it’s  Sunday.” 

“So  it  is,”  said  the  boy,  with  a pleased  smile,  as  lie 
thought  of  the  day  of  rest  which  was  so  near.  And  then 
he  added,  quickly:  “An’  this  is  Saturday  afternoon ; what 
fun  the  boys  at  home  are  havin'!  You  see.  there  hain’t 
any  school  Saturday  afternoon,  an*  all  the  fellers  go  out 
in  the  wood*.” 

“ And  you  wish  you  were  there  to  go  with  them,  don’t 
you  ?”  asked  the  skeleton,  sympathetically. 

“Indeed  I do!”  exclaimed  Toby,  quickly;  “it’s  twice 
as  good  as  any  circus  that  ever  was.” 

“Rut  you  didn’t  think  so  before  you  came  with  us,  did 
you  ?” 

“I  didn’t  know  so  much  about  circuses  then  as  I do 
now,”  replied  the  boy,  sadly, 

Mr.  Treat  saw  that  he  was  touching  on  a sore  subject, 
and  one  which  was  arousing  sad  thoughts  in  his  little 
companion's  mind,  and  he  hastened  to  chunge  it  at  once. 

“Then  I can  tell  Lilly  that  you’ll  come,  can  1 ?” 

“Oh  yea.  I’ll  lie  sure  to  lx*  there:  an’  I want  you  to 
know  just  how  good  I think  you  both  ore  to  me.” 

“That's  all  right,  Toby.” said  Mr.  Treat,  with  a pleased 
expression  on  his  face;  “an’ you  may  bring  Mr. Stubbs 
with  you,  if  you  want  to.” 

“Thank  you,” said  Toby,  “I'm  sure  Mr.  Stubbs  will  be 
just  as  ghul  to  come  as  I shall.  But  where  will  we  be  to- 
’ morrow  V 

“ Kighl  hen*.  We  always  stay  over  Sunday  at  the  place 
where  we  show  Saturday.  But  I must  be  going,  or  Lilly 
; will  worry  her  life  out  of  her  for  fear  I’m  somewhere  get- 
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ting  cold;  she’s  awful  careful  of  me,  that  woman  is.  I church  bells  warned  him  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
You’ll  be  on  hand  to-morrow  at  one  o’clock,  won't  you  ?”  I reminding  him  at  the  same  time  of  where  he  should 
‘Indeed  I will,’’  said  Toby,  emphatically,  “an’  I’ll  p be— where  he  would  be  if  ho  was  at  home  with  Uncle 
bring  Hr.  Stubbs  with  me  too,7-  Daniel. 

With  a friendly  nod  of  the  head,  the  skeleton  hurried  In  the  mean  time  the  old  monkey  had  been  trying  to 
away  to  rc-assure  his  wife  that  he  was  safe  and  well,  and  attract  his  young  master’s  attention,  and,  failing  in  his 
before  he  had  hardly  disappeared  within  the  tent.  Toby  efforts,  lie  came  down  from  out  the  tree,  crept  softly  up  to 
had  another  caller,  who  was  none  other  than  his  friend  Toby,  and  nestled  his  head  under  the  boy’s  arm. 
old  Ben,  the  driver.  This  little  act  of  devotion  seemed  to  cause  Toby’s  grief 

“Well,  my  boy,”  shouted  Ben,  in  his  cheery,  hearty  to  burst  forth  afresh,  and  clasping  the  monkey  around  the 
tones,  “ I haven’t  seen  you  since  you  left  the  wagon  so  neck,  hugging  him  close  to  his  bosom,  be  sobbed: 
sudden  last  night.  Did  you  get  shook  up  much  ?”  “Oh,  Mr.  Wtubbs,  Mr.  Stubbs,  how  lonesome  we  are!  If 

“Oh  no,"  replied  Toby ; “you  see,  I hain’t  very  big,  an’  | we  was  only  at  Uncle  Daniel’s,  we’d  be  the  two  happiest 
then  I struck  in  the  mud,  so  I got  off  pretty  easy.”  people  ill  nil  this  world.  We  could  play  on  the  hay,  or 

“ That’s  a fact,  an’  you  can  thank  your  lucky  stars  for  go  up  to  the  pasture,  or  go  down  to  the  village,  an’  I’d  work 
it.  too.  for  I’ve  seen  grown-up  men  get  pitched  off  a wagon  my  fingers  off  if  I could  only  lie  there  just  once  more.  It 
in  that  way,  an’  break  their  necks  doin’  it.  But  has  Job  was  wicked  for  me  to  run  away,  an’  now  I’m  gettin’  paid 
told  you  where  you  was  going  to  sleep  to-night  ? You  for  it.” 

know  we  stay  over  hero  till  to-morrow.”  He  hugged  the  monkey  closely,  swayed  his  body  to  and 

“I  didn't  think  anything  about  that;  but  I s’pose  I’ll  fro,  presenting  a perfect  picture  of  grief.  The  monkey, 
sleep  in  the  w'agon,  won’t  I f ’ not  knowing  what  to  make  of  this  changed  mood,  cowered 

’•  You  can  sleep  at  the  hotel,  if  you  want  to;  but  the  lied*  1 whimperingly  in  his  arms,  looking  tip  into  his  face,  and 
will  likely  be  dirty,  an’  if  you  take  my  advice,  you'll  crawl  licking  the  1 Joy’s  hands  with  his  tongue  whenever  he  had 
into  some  of  the  wagons  in  the  tent.”  the  opportunity. 

Ben  then  explained  to  him  that  after  his  work  was  done  It  was  some  time  before  Toby’s  grief  exhausted  itself, 
that  night,  he  would  not  be  expected  to  report  for  duty  un-  and  then,  still  clasping  the  monkey,  he  hurried  out  of  the 
til  the  time  for  starting  Sunday  night,  and  he  concluded  woods  to  the  town  ami  the  now  thoroughly  hated  circus 
his  remarks  by  saying:  tents. 

“Now  you  know  what  your  rights  are,  an’  don’t  you  let  The  clocks  were  just  striking  one  a»  Toby  entered  the 
Job  impose  on  you  in  any  way.  I’ll  be  round  here  after  inclosure  used  by  the  show  as  a place  of  performance,  and, 
you  get  through  work,  an’  we'll  bunk  hi  somewhere  to-  remembering  his  engagement  with  the  skeleton  and  his 
gether.”  wife,  he  went  directly  to  their  tent.  From  the  odors  which 

The  arrival  of  Messrs.  Lord  and  Jacobs  put  a stop  to  the  assailed  him  as  he  entered,  it  was  quite  evident  that  a feast 
conversation,  and  was  the  signal  of  Toby’s  time  of  trial,  of  no  mean  proportions  was  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
It  seemed  to  him,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  the  chief  delight  which  these  men  had 
in  life  was  to  torment  him.  for  neither  ever 
spoke  a pleasant  word  to  him ; and  when 
one  was  not  giving  him  some  difficult  work 
to  do,  or  finding  fault  in  some  way,  the 
other  would  be  sure  to  be  at  it,  and  Toby 
hail  very  little  comfort  from  the  time  lie 
began  work  in  the  morning  until  lie  stopped 
at  night; 

It  was  not  until  after  the  evening  per- 
formance was  over  that  Toby  had  a chance 
to  speak  with  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  then  he  was 
so  tired  that  he  simply  took  the  old  monk- 
ey from  the  cage,  nestled  him  under  his 
jacket,  and  lay  down  with  him  to  sleep  in 
the  place  which  old  Ben  had  selected. 

When  the  morning  came,  Mr.  Stubbs 
aroused  l»is  young  master  ata  much  earlier 
hour  than  lie  would  have  awakened  had 
he  been  left  to  himself,  and  the  two  went 
out  for  a short  walk  before  breakfast. 

They  went  instinctively  toward  the  woods, 
and  when  the  shade  of  the  trees  was  once 
reached,  how  the  two  revelled  in  their  free- 
dom! Mr.  Stubbs  climbed  into  the  trees, 
swung  himself  from  one  to  the  other  by 
means  of  his  tail,  gathered  half-ripe  niitH, 
which  he  threw  at  his  master,  tried  to  catch 
the  birds,  and  hail  a good  time  generally. 

Toby,  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
mossy  bank,  watched  the  antics  of  his  pet, 
laughing  boisterously  at  times  as  Mr. 

Stubbs  would  do  some  one  thing  more  com- 
ical than  usual,  and  forgot  there  was  in 
this  world  such  a thing  as  a circus,  or  such 
a man  as  Job  Lord,  It  was  to  Toby  a 
morning  without  a flaw,  and  lie  took  no 

heed  of  the  time,  until  the  sound  of  the  toby  is  introduced  to  the  albinos. 
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Toby’s  very  {Treat  appetite  came  to  him  in  full  vigor. 
Even  the  monkey  seemed  affected  by  the  odor,  for  he 
danced  about  on  his  master’s  shoulder,  and  chattered  so 
that  Toby  was  obliged  to  choke  him  a little  in  order  to  1 
make  him  present  a respectable  appearance. 

When  Toby  reached  the  interior  of  the  tent,  he  was  as- 
tonished at  the  extent  of  the  preparations  that  were  be- 
ing made,  and  gazed  uround  him  in  surprise.  The  plat- 
form on  which  the  lean  man  and  fat  woman  were  in  the  . 
habit  of  exhibiting  themselves  now  bore  a long  tabic,  load-  j 
cd  with  eatables  ; and  from  the  fact  that  eight  or  ten 
chairs  were  ranged  around  it,  Toby  understood  that  he  1 
was  not  the  only  guest  at  the  feast.  Some  little  attempt 
had  also  been  made  at  decoration  by  festooning  I bat  end  . 
of  the  tent  at  which  the  platform  was  placed  with  two  or 
three  Mags  and  some  streamers,  and  the  tent  poles  were 
fringed  with  tissue-paper  of  the  brightest  colors. 

Toby  had  had  only  time  enough  to  notice  this,  when  i 
the  skeleton  advanced  toward  him,  and  with  the  liveliest  I 
appearance  of  pleasure,  said,  as  lie  took  him  by  the  hands  I 
with  a grip  that  made  him  wince, 

“It  gives  me  great  joy,  Mr.  Tyler,  to  welcome  you  at 
oue  of  our  little  home  reunions,  if  one  can  call  a tent, 
that  is  moved  every  day  in  the  week,  home.” 

Toby  hardly  knew  whom  Mr.  Treat  referred  to  when 
lie  said  “ Mr.  Tyler,”  hut  by  the  time  his  hands  were  re- 
leased from  the  bony  grasp,  he  understood  that  it  was  him-  j 
self  who  was  spoken  to. 

The  skeleton  then  formally  introduced  him  to  the  other  J 
guests  present,  who  were  sitting  in  one  end  of  the  tent, 
and  evidently  anxiously  awaiting  the  coming  feast. 

“These,”  said  Mr.  Treat,  as  he  waved  his  hand  toward  | 
two  white-haired,  pink-eyed  young  ladies,  who  sat  with  l 
their  arms  twined  around  each  other’s  waists,  and  had  | 
been  eying  the  monkey  with  some  appearance  of  fear,  j 
4 * are  the  Miss  Cushings,  known  to  the  world  as  the  Albino  I 
Children;  they  command  a large  salary,  and  form  a very  i 
attractive  feature  of  our  exhibition.” 

The  young  ladies  arose  at  the  same  time,  as  if  they  had  j 
been  the  Siamese  Twins,  and  could  not  act  independently  I 
of  each  other,  and  bowed. 

Toby  made  the  best  bow  he  was  capable  of,  and  the  ! 
monkey  made  frantic  efforts  to  escape,  as  if  he  would  en-  , 
joy  twisting  his  paws  in  their  perpendicular  hair. 

“And  this,” continued  Mr.  Treat,  pointing  to  a sickly,  I 
Hour-looking  individual,  who  was  sitting  apart  from  the 
others,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  looking  as  if  he  was 
counting  the  very  seconds  before  the  dinner  should  begin. 

“ is  the  wonderful  Signor  Castro,  whose  sword-swallowing 
feats  you  have  doubtless  heard  of.” 

Toby  stepped  l*ack  just  one  step,  as  if  overwhelmed  by 
awe  at  beholding  the  signor  in  the  guise  of  a humble 
individual,  and  the  gentleman  who  gained  his  livelihood 
by  swallowing  swords  unbent  his  dignity  so  far  as  to  un- 
fold his  arms,  and  present  a very  dirty-looking  hand  for 
Toby  to  shake.  The  boy  took  hold  of  the  outstretched 
hand,  wondering  why  the  signor  never  used  soap  and 
water,  and  Mr.  Stubbs,  apparently  afraid  of  the  sour  look- 
ing  man,  retreated  to  Toby’s  shoulder,  where  lie  sat  chat- 
tering and  scolding  about  the  introduction. 

Again  the  skeleton  waved  his  hand,  and  this  time  he 
introduced  “Mademoiselle  Spelletti,  the  wonderful  snake- 
charmer.  whose  exploits  in  this  country,  and  before  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  had  caused  the  whole  world  to 
stand  aghast  at  her  daring.” 

Mademoiselle  Spelletti  was  a very  ordinary-looking 
young  lady  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  looked 
very  much  as  if  her  name  might  originally  have  been 
Murphy,  and  she  too  extended  a hand  for  Toby  to  grasp, 
only  her  hand  was  clean,  and  she  appeared  to  he  a very 
much  more  pleasant  acquaintance  titan  the  gentleman 
who  swallowed  swords. 

This  ended  the  introductions,  and  Toby  was  just  look- 


ing around  for  a seat,  when  Mrs.  Treat,  the  fat  lady,  and 
the  giver  of  the  feast  which  was  about  to  come,  and 
which  already  smelled  so  invitingly,  entered  from  behind 
a curtain  of  canvas,  where  the  cooking-stove  was  supposed 
to  be  located. 

She  had  every  appearance  of  being  the  cook  for  the  oc- 
casion. Her  sleeves  were  rolled  up,  her  hair  tumbled  and 
frowzy,  and  there  were  several  unmistakable  marks  of 
grease  on  the  front  of  her  calico  dress. 

She  waited  for  no  ceremony,  but  rushed  up  to  Toby, 
and  taking  him  in  her  arms,  gave  him  such  a squeeze  that 
there  seemed  to  be  every  possibility  that  she  would  break 
all  the  bones  in  his  body ; and  she  kept  him  so  long  in  this 
bear-like  embrace  that  Mr.  Stubbs  reached  his  little  brown 
paws  over,  and  got  such  a hold  of  her  hair  that  all  present, 
save  Signor  Castro,  rushed  forward  to  release  her  from 
the  monkey's  grasp. 

“You  dear  littlo  thing,”  said  Mrs,  Treat,  paying  but 
very  little  attention  to  the  hair-pulling  she  had  just  un-. 
dergone,  and  holding  Toby  at  arm's-length,  where  she 
could  look  into  his  face,  “you  were  so  late  that  I was 
afraid  3*011  wasn’t  coming,  and  my  dinner  wouldn’t 
have  tasted  half  so  good  if  you  hadn't  been  here  to  cat 
some.” 

Toby  hardly  knew  what  to  say  at  this  hearty  welcome, 
but  he  managed  to  tell  the  large  and  kind-hearted  lady 
tliat  he  had  no  idea  of  missing  the  dinner,  and  that  he 
was  very  glad  she  wanted  him  to  come. 

“Want  you  to  come,  you  dear  little  thing!”  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  gave  him  another  hug,  but  was  careful 
not  to  get  her  head  where  Mr.  Stubbs  could  get  hold  of 
the  hair  again — “of  course  I wanted  you  to  come,  for 
this  very  dinner  has  been  got  up  so  that  you  could  meet 
these  people  here,  and  so  that  they  could  see  you,” 

Toby  was  entirely  at  a loss  to  know  what  to  say  to  this 
overwhelming  compliment,  and  for  that  reason  he  did  not 
say  anything,  only  submitting  patiently  to  the  third  hug. 
which  was  all  Mrs.  Treat  had  time  to  give  him,  as  she  was 
obliged  to  rush  behind  the  canvas  screen  again,  as  there 
were  unmistakable  sounds  of  something  boiling  over  on 
the  stove. 

“You’ll  excuse  me,”  said  the  skeleton,  with  an  air  of 
dignity,  waving  his  hand  once  more  toward  the  assembled 
company,  “but  while  introducing  you  to  Mr.  Tyler,  I 
had  almost  forgotten  to  introduce  him  to  you.  This,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,”  and  here  he  touched  Toby  on  the 
shoulder,  as  if  he  were  some  living  curiosity  whose  habits 
and  mode  of  capture  he  was  about  to  explain  to  a party 
of  spectators,  “ is  Mr.  Toby  Tyler,  of  whom  you  heard  on 
the  night  when  the  monkey  cage  was  smashed,  and  who 
now  carries  with  him  the  identical  monkey  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  manager  of  this  great  show  as  a token 
of  esteem  for  his  skill  and  bravery  in  capturing  the  entire 
lot  of  monkeys  without  a single  blow.” 

By  the  time  Mr.  Treat  got  through  with  this  long  speech, 
Toby  felt  very  much  as  if  he  was  some  wonderful  qreatioii 
whom  the  skeleton  was  exhibiting;  but  he  managed  to  rise 
to  his  feet, and  duck  his  little  red  head  in  his  best  imitatiou 
of  a bow.  Then  he  sat  down  and  hugged  Mr.  Stubbs  to 
cover  his  confusion. 

One  of  the  Albino  Children  now  came  forward,  and 
while  stroking  Mr.  Stubbs’s  hair,  looked  so  intently  at 
Toby  that  for  the  life  of  him  he  couldn’t  say  which  she 
regarded  as  the  curiosity,  himself  or  the  monkey ; there- 
fore lie  hastened  to  say,  modestly, 

“I  didn't  do  much  toward  catchin1  the  monkeys;  Mr. 
Stubbs  here  did  almost  all  of  it,  an’  1 only  led  ’em  in.” 

“There,  there,  my  boy,”  said  the  skeleton,  in  a fa- 
therly tone,  “I’ve  heard  the  whole  story  from  old  Ben, 
an’  I sha’n’t  let  you  get  out  of  it  like  that.  We  all 
know  what  you  did,  an’  it’s  no  use  for  you  to  deny  any 
part  of  it.” 

[to  b>:  camurem] 
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A SNOW  BLOCKADE. 

BY  JAMES  B.  MARSHALL. 

SOME  boys,  you  know,  think  it  is  capital  to  bo  at  board-  1 
ing-school.  and  other  boys  don't  like  it.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  all  think  it  is  splendid  to  come  home  for  a holi- 
day. But  what  if  your  home  has  been  burned  down,  as  was 
Will  and  Harry  Baker's,  and  your  parents  are  living1  at  a 
hotel  until  the  house  can  be  rebuilt  ? 

The  Baker  boys  wrote  home  to  Hawley:  “We  expect 
living  in  a hotel  is  pretty  nice,  but  of  course  we  can't  do 
many  of  the  things  we  had  planned  for  this  holiday.”  , 
“The  new  house  can  not  be  made  ready  before  spring,” 
wrote  Mrs.  Baker,  “ but  I do  not  think  you  have  planned 
much  you  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out.  I have  one  fine 
piece  of  news  to  tell  you.  Your  uncle  Ben  and  aunt  Sue, 
whom  you  have  not  seen  since  you  were  very  little  fel- 
lows, and  those  six  cousins,  whom  you  have  never  seen, 
have  sold  their  old  home  in  Maine.  Uuelc  Ben  is  going 
to  build  a house  here,  not  far  from  our  old  home.  Until 
it  is  finished,  he  has  rented  a house,  and  you  and  your 
cousins  should  have  fine  times  together.” 

The  idea  of  meeting  these  cousins  took  away  much  of 
Will's  and  Harry’s  disappointment.  School  broke  up  ear- 
ly on  Thursday  morning,  and  the  next  day,  Friday,  was 
to  be  Mrs.  Baker's  birthday — a great  day  with  the  Bakers. 

Several  of  the  boys  who  had  to  pass  through  New  York  [ 
city  in  going  home  went  with  the  Baker  boys,  when  they 
all  arrived  there,  to  help  them  select  Mrs.  Baker’s  present,  i 
Then  Will  and  Harry  started  for  the  ferry,  having  full 
time  to  make  their  train.  But  while  riding  there  the  j 
street  car  was  delayed  at  a cross  street  where  a fire  had 
broken  out  Watching  the  exciting  scene,  not  more  than  . 
five  minutes  seemetl  to  have  been  lost,  but  to  the  boys' 
amazement  the  last  boat  to  make  connection  with  their  j 
train  had  left  when  they  reached  the  ferry.  And  what 
was  worse,  it  was  the  last  train  before  next  morning  to 
make  connection  at  the  Junction  for  Rawlcv.  After  a 
council,  it  was  decided  to  go  atid  stay  overnight  at  the  ho- 
tel used  by  Mr.  Baker  when  in  New  York,  and  to  telegraph 
to  Rawley  what  had  happened. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  boys  awoke,  they  were  dis- 
mayed to  find  that  a heavy  snow-storm  had  set  in.  At 
the  depot,  long  trains  covered  with  snow  were  arriving, 
much  delayed,  and  every  one  was  talking  of  the  storm, 
and  what  probably  would  happen  if  the  snow  continued. 
It  was  a great  relief  to  Will  and  Harry  when  at  last  their 
express  train  started,  though  the  snow  fell  steadily  and 
fast.  An  extra  engine,  pushinga  snow-plough,  ran  ahead 
to  clear  the  track,  and  the  boys  anxiously  watched  the 
storm  and  the  progress  of  the  train. 

“An  hour  and  a quarter  late,”  said  Will,  noting  the 
time  as  the  train  drew  up  at  the  Junction  station.  The 
Rawley  train,  with  a snow-plough  ahead  of  the  locomo- 
tive, stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  platform,  and  a few 
passengers  were  in  the  depot,  who  had  been  waiting  for 
the  New  York  express.  There  was  a stout  farmer  talk-  ; 
ing  with  (lie  conductor  of  the  Rawley  train ; and  as  Will  ap- 
proached the  latter  to  ask  a question,  he  overheard  him  say,  ] 
“Yes;  it  does  look  a little  doubtful  if  we  will  get 
through  to  Rawley  before  the  snow  is  drifted  too  deep  ; 
for  us.” 

44  How  far  along  do  you  think  you  will  get  ? To  Ban- 
mere  ?” 

San  more  was  ten  miles  from  Rawley. 

“To  Rawley,  I hope,”  answered  the  conductor,  mov- 
ing away.  “ All  aboard !” 

Towawl  Sanmere  the  track  was  built  in  a narrow  defile 
cut  through  a hill,  and  beyond  were  a number  of  these 
cuts.  When  the  train  neared  Sanmere,  the  engine  and 
plough  were  uncoupled  from  the  cars  to  clear  the  track 
in  this  narrow  defile,  and  ruuning  swiftly  ahead,  were 
soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  falling  snow.  In  hulf  an  hour 
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the  engine  was  backed  to  where  the  train  stood.  It  was 
decided  to  leave  the  cars,  and  try  to  carry  the  passengers 
to  Sanmere  on  the  engine.  The  six  passengers,  the  train- 
men, and  the  mail  agent  with  his  mail  bags,  crowded  into 
the  cab,  and  the  engine  was  slowly  and  carefully  steamed 
through  the  snow-chokcd  defile,  and  down  to  the  station. 

Will  and  Hairy  hurried  into  the  waiting-room  to  warm 
themselves,  and  looking  out  at  a window  they  saw  a gen- 
tleman muffled  in  a great-coat  directing  the,  other  four 
passengers — probably  to  a hotel.  He  then  entered  the 
waiting-room,  shaking  liis  coat  free  of  snow. 

“Snowed  in,  eh,  Masters  Baker  ?”  said  he,  in  a plea- 
sant tone.  * ‘ But  you  are  a good  deal  better  off  than  you 
think.  What  you  want  now  is  a gixxl  warm  dinner,  and 
merry  people  to  eat  it  with.” 

Will  and  Harry  looked  at  the  gentleman  narrowly  as 
he  shook  hands  with  them,  but  they  could  not  remember 
having  ever  seen  him  before. 

44 1 know  your  father  and  mother  well,”  continued  the 
gentleman.  “My  name  is  Benjamin,  and  I keep  Benja- 
min's House  here  in  Sanmere.  I'm  a good  landlord,  if  I 
say  so  myself,  and  promise  you  that  directly  there  is  a 
dinner  coming  on  my  table  well  worth  your  eating.” 

44  I'd  rather  get  to  Rawley  to-day  than  eat  a dozen  good 
dinners,”  thought  Will. 

“Have  you  a sleigh,  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  a pair  of  good 
horses  to  hire,  to  take  us  to  Rawley  ?”  asked  Harry. 

“ Yes,”  answered  Mr.  Benjamin;  “but  the  first  thing 
you  want  is  your  dinner.  After  dinner,  if  you  wish  to 
go  to  Rawley,  I have  just  the  sleigh  and  pair  of  horses 
that  can  take  you  there.  Now  come  along.  Each  of  you 
catch  hold  of  one  of  my  arms;  I'm  nearly  as  good  os  a 
snow-plough.” 

Before  the  boys  had  walked  far  along  the  snow-cover- 
ed streets  of  Sanmere,  it  Neemod  as  if  they  had  known  Mr. 
Benjamin  for  a long  time. 

* 4 Here  we  are,  ” said  he,  stopping  before  a large  house. 

There  was  no  44  Benjamin's  House”  sign  to  be  seen,  hut 
the  snow  was  falling  fast  enough  to  hide  a dozen  signs. 

44 My  house  is  full  of  people  to-day,”  said  Mr.  Benja- 
min, “so  come  right  up  stairs  to  a warm  room,  where  you 
can  change  your  clothes  aiul  shoes,  and  make  ready  for 
dinner.  Now  make  yourselves  at  home,  aud  when  din- 
ner is  ready  I will  come  for  you.” 

Merry  peals  of  laughter  could  be  heard  down  stairs,  and 
there  were  evidently  plenty  of  young  people  in  the  house. 

“If  we  only  had  mother  and  father  here.”  said  Will, 
“it  would  be  nearly  as  good  as  being  at  borne.” 

“That’s  so,”  agreed  Harry.  “This  is  the  kind  of  hotel 
I would  like  to  live  in.  I wonder  if  Pop  knows  about  it  t” 

Directly  a dinner-l>ell  rang,  and  there  was  a noise  of 
feet  sounding  ns  if  the  people  were  going  in  to  dinner.  In 
a moment  in  came  Mr.  Benjamin,  his  eyes  twinkling  with 
fun.  and  invited  them  down  to  dinner. 

“I  didn't  tell  you,’’  said  he,  as  he  led  the  way,  “ that  it 
is  a celebration  dinner  for  my  guests.  I shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  you  should  know  some  of  the  people.” 

Before  the  dining-room  door  was  reached,  a side  door 
swung  open,  and  in  a moment  the  boys  found  themselves 
in  a pair  of  warm  arms. 

“Mother!”  “Father!” 

They  were  indeed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker.  Wide  open 
swung  the  dining  room  door,  and  there,  waiting,  were 
Aunt  Sue,  the  six  new  cousins,  and  a dozen  more  people. 

44  Welcome  to  Benjamin's  House!”  called  Uncle  Ben — 
Mr.  Benjamin,  as  Harry  had  first  called  him,  being  Uncle 
Ben  Starr  his  own  merry  self.  44  And,  boys,  if  you  want 
to  go  to  Rawley  through  all  this  snow,  my  horses  and 
sleigh  shall  take  you.” 

What  a dinner  that  was!  And  what  a time  there  was, 
too,  explaining  how  Uncle  Ben  had  Invited  all  the  Bakers 
to  his  house  to  spend  the  holidays,  and  to  surprise  Will 
and  Harry! 
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EMBROIDERY  FOR  GIRLS. 

<->  BY  SUSAN  I1AYKS  WARD. 

^ No.  IV. 

GENTLEMAN  who  lias 
done  more  beautiful  art 
work  than  any  other  I 
have  ever  known  once 
told  me  that  his  princi- 
ple was  first  to  know  the 
rules  of  art.  and  then  to 
do  as  he  saw  fit.  The 
one  rule  of  the  embroid- 
erer’s art  that  1 would 
specially  emphasize  for 
you  is  that  whatever  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  as  well  os 
you  know  how.  You  do  not  wish  to  fill  your  homes  with 
worthless  work.  It  is  vastly  better  to  do  but  little,  and 
to  make  that  as  choice  and 
dainty  as  possible,  for  the  first 
charm  of  embroidery  is  its 
nicety. 

Having  thus  put  you  on 
your  guard,  let  me  tell  you 
how  the  New  England  stitch 
may  be  modified  and  render- 
ed more  simple.  This  modified  stitch  is  only  for  those 
who  are  so  puiustakiug  that  they  can  be  trusted  never  to 


slight  their  work  except 
judiciously,  for  no  lazy 
needle-woman  could  re- 
sist the  fascination  of 
this  easiest  of  embroid- 
J cry  stitches.  She  would 
never  use  another.  If 
you  can  not  trust  your- 
self. skip  this  article. 

Take  your  first  stitch 
as  in  Fig.  10.  then,  in- 
stead of  reversing  the 
stitch  and  pushing  the  needle  from  you,  point  the  needle 
toward  you  as  shown  in  Fig.  14. 

Of  course  when  each  stitch  is  taken  naturally  with  the 
needle  pointing  toward  you.  the  work  reels  off  wonder- 
fully fast,  but  the  stitch  loses  in  effect,  for  instead  of  the 
pretty  double  twist,  you  now  have  the  needle  cross  the 
thread  but  once,  making  a single  twist  not  nearly  so  pret- 
ty when  examined  closely.  (For  work  that  is  only  to 


have  its  little  day,  like  a tidy  or  a bureau -cover,  I should 
surely  use  this  modified  form  of  the  stitch.  Life  is  too 
short  to  s|>end  time  in  pushing 
your  needle  backward,  when  push- 
ing it  forward  will  do  as  well. 
For  nice  work,  for  hangings  be- 
fore choice  little  cabinets,  or  fdr 
a bed-spread  that  may  last  a cen- 
tury, take  the  stitch  the  old  way ; 
but  for  work  that  is  not  meant  to 
last  a lifetime,  use  the  easiest  stitch 
possible.) 

Fig.  15  is  meant  to  be  repeated 
for  the  ends  of  a table-scarf  or 
bureau-cover,  with  the  border  in 
two  shades-,  another  line  can  be 
added  a half  inch  below  2 to  give 
weight  to  the  border. 

The  lines  1 and  2 are  to  be  work- 
ed in  stem  stitch,  the  space  a filled 
with  a darker  and  6 with  a lighter 
shade;  c is  not  filled  in.  The  de- 
sign (Fig.  16)  can  be  colored  to 
suit  your  room  or  the  shade  of  the 
stuff  on  which  it  is  worked,  though 
old  gold,  soft  yellows,  pinks,  and 
blues  would  be  pretty  for  the  flow- 
ers, the  border  being  in  old  golds 
or  blues. 

This  design  would  do  well  scat- 
tered, or,  to  use  the  technical 
word,  powdered,  over  a small  cur- 
tain, alternating  it  with  small 
sprays  from  the  design  like  x or 
yt  or  for  the  corners  of  a small 
table-cover. 


THE  CRANES  OF  IBYCUS. 

IBYCU8  was  travelling  one  day 
on  the  road  between  Athens 
and  Sl»rta,  when  he  was  set  upon 
by  some  brigands,  who  robbed  and 
murdered  him.  He  cried  for  help 
— none  was  at  hand;  but  just  at 
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the  last  lie  raised  his  dying:  eyes  toward  the  sky  and  saw  a 
flock  of  cranes  living:  high  in  the  air  above  his  head,  and 
with  his  last  breath  he  called  upon  them  to  avenge  him. 
The  assassins  laughed  at  such  a prayer;  but  it  was  strange- 
ly answered.  The  men  hurried  off  to  Alliens  to  enjoy 
their  booty,  and  a few  days  afterward  went  to  the  theatre, 
which  in  those  days  was  in  the  open  air.  As  the  perform- 
ance was  going  on,  some  birds  were  noticed  flying  low 
above  the  assembled  crowd.  “Ha!  ha!  those  are  the 
cranes  of  Ibycus  !"  one  of  the  robbers  unthinkingly  said 
to  his  neighbor.  Sorely  he  repented  it  the  next  moment, 
for  others  had  caught  the  words.  44  Ibycus  t Ibycus  i 
What  had  become  of  him  f”  He  was  a well-known  man, 
and  had  been  missed.  The  men  were  seized,  and  believ- 
ing that  the  gods  hud  revealed  their  crime,  they  confessed 
all,  and  were  executed.  This  story  is  beautifully  told  in 
■one  of  the  poems  of  Schiller,  the  great  German  poet. 

(B*£iin  In  11  Anr-itn'a  Yovso  P*mm-lb  No.  1*,  February  1.] 

PHIL’S  FAIRIES. 

BY  MILS.  W.  J.  HAYS, 

A mi  on  or  “ Princess  Iolxwavs,”  xtc. 


Chapter  II. 

PHIL'S  NEW  FRIEND. 

OLD  black  Joe  had  not  always  been  either  a boot-black 
or  tiddler.  In  his  youthful  days  he  had  been  a house- 
servant.  and  had  prided  himself  on  his  many  accomplish- 
ments— his  dexterity  at  dinners,  his  grace  at  evening 
parties,  the  ease  and  unconcern  with  which  lie  could  meet 
embarrassing  emergencies  at  either;  but  times  had  changed 
for  him.  His  old  employers  had  died,  a scolding  wife 
had  made  his  home  unhappy,  he  hud  lost  the  little  mon- 
ey he  had  saved,  and  he  was  no  longer  the  bright,  cheer- 
ful young  fellow  he  had  been.  Age  and  rheumatism  had 
made  him  crusty ; but  beneath  the  outward  manner,  which 
sometimes  was  very  cross,  he  had  a tender  heart  and  a pit- 
iful nature. 

Of  late  years  he  had  picked  up  enough  for  his  support 
in  the  many  little  ways  incident  to  city  life.  He  could 
whitewash,  sweep  chimneys,  run  on  errands — or  rather 
walk  on  them,  and  that,  too,  very  slowly.  lie  shovelled 
snow  and  carried  coal,  sawed  wood  and  helped  the  serv- 
ants at  whose  homes  he  was  employed. 

His  occupations  took  him  about  to  many  houses,  but  he 
always  irritated  the  people  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact by  invariably  assuring  them  that  their  masters  and 
mistresses  were  not  of  the  real  stuff  that  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  his  day  were  made  of;  that  fine  feathers  did  not 
make  fine  birds;  that  people  nowadays  were  all  alike,  and 
had  no  manners. 

He  made  one  exception  only,  in  favor  of  a maiden  lady, 
whose  parents  he  had  known,  whose  servants  were  kind 
to  him,  and  whose  retired  and  dignified  way  of  living 
quite  suited  his  fastidiousness. 

This  was  a Miss  Schuyler  ; and  nothing  pleased  Joe  more 
than  to  have  this  one  person,  whom  he  regarded  with  un 
qualified  admiration,  send  for  him  to  bestow  the  monthly 
allowance  she  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  him.  On  the 
day  that  he  expected  this  summons  he  always  gave  an  ex- 
tra touch  to  his  toilet,  exchanged  his  torn  coat  fora  patch- 
ed one,  his  slouch  hat  for  a very  much  worn  beaver 
adorned  with  a baud  of  rusty  crape,  and  out  of  the  pocket 
of  his  coat,  but  never  upon  liis  hands,  was  to  be  seen  an 
old  pair  of  yellow  kid  gloves. 

In  the  course  of  Joe's  wanderings  he  had  chanced  to 
hear  of  the  invalid  boy  Phil,  who  liked  to  listen  to  his  fid- 
dle, and  it  did  not  take  long  to  strike  up  an  acquaintance 
between  them. 

Often  on  a rainy  day,  or  when  work  was  dull,  Joe 


| would  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  Phil,  relieving  his  lone- 
I liness,  soothing  his  pain,  and  cheering  him  with  his  mu- 
, sic  and  his  rambling  talk  about  ’ old  times"  and  the  peo- 
ple he  had  seen. 

It  was  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  had  been  very  wnrin ; 
but  Joe  buttoned  up  his  best  coat  and  donned  his  beaver, 
for  his  pay  was  due  at  Miss  Schuyler's.  She  lived  in  a 
large  house,  rather  imposing  and  handsome,  and  in  the 
gayest  part  of  the  city : but  she  was  by  no  means  imposing 
or  gay  in  her  own  person.  A little  figure,  simply  dress- 
ed, a kind  face  without  beauty,  a gentle  manner,  and  a 
certain  gracious  kindliness  and  familiarity  had  endeared 
her  to  Joe.  On  this  day  she  was  not,  as  usual,  sitting 
with  her  work  in  the  library,  where  the  sun  poured  in  on 
the  bronzes  and  richly  bound  volumes,  on  the  old  engrav- 
ingsand  the  frescoed  ceiling — for  Miss  Schuyler  liked  light 
and  wuruith  and  color-  hut  she  was  away  up  in  the  top  of 
the  house,  directing  her  maids  in  the  packing  of  blankets 
and  woollens  and  furs,  preparatory  to  leaving  her  house 
for  the  summer.  Joe  had  mounted  stair  after  stair  seek- 
ing her,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  her  was  quite  out  of 
breath ; this,  and  the  odor  of  camphor  and  cedar  wood, 
made  him  sneeze  and  cough  until  Miss  Schuyler  said  to 
one  of  the  maids  in  a whisper,  “The  poor  old  soul  would 
have  been  black  in  the  face  had  he  ever  been  white." 

To  Joe  himself  she  said,  very  kindly,  “My  good  old 
friend,  you  need  not  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  see 
me;  I could  have  come  down  to  you." 

“ Laws,  Miss  Rachel,  I knew  you  was  busy,  and  nuffin's 
| ever  a trouble  to  do  for  you ; I go  to  the  tops  of  houses 
| often— just  coine  from  one  where  poor  Phil's  a-groanin* 
with  pain.  That  chile'll  die  if  somebody  don't  do  suthin 
I fur  him  soon." 

44  What  child  ?"  asked  Miss  Schuyler,  whose  tender  point 
was  her  love  of  children.  “ You  haven't  any  grandehil- 
■ dren.  Join  have  you  ?” 

“No.  Miss  Rachel,  de  Lord  nebber  trusted  me  with  any 
J chil’en.” 

“ Well,  who  is  Phil  ?"  said  Miss  Schuyler,  absently;  add- 
ing. to  oue  of  her  maids,  44  Take  care  of  that  afghnn ; wrap 
it  in  an  old  linen  sheet;  it  was  knitted  by  a very  dear 
friend,  and  I do  not  want  it  moth-eaten;  I had  rather 
lose  a camel's-hair  shawl.”  Which  evidence  of  regard 
seemed  very  extravagant  to  the  girl  who  was  obeying  in- 
structions, but  which  Joe  thought  he  appreciated. 

*'  Haven’t  I tole  ye  about  Phil,  Miss  Rachel  f” 

4 ‘ I don’t  know.  I don't  think  you  have ; but  come  down 
! to  my  room,  Joe,  and  then  I can  listen  to  your  story.” 

Giving  a few  more  directions,  Miss  Rachel  led  the  way 
j to  a lovely  sunny  room,  with  flower  baskets  in  the  win- 
I dows,  soft  blue  draperies,  and  delicate  appointments.  Seat- 
ing herself  at  a desk,  and  pointing  Joe  to  a chair,  upon 
, which  the  old  man  carefully  spread  a silk  handkerchief 
lest  his  clothes  should  soil  the  blue  cushions,  she  counted 
I out  the  money  due  him.  and  placed  it  in  an  envelope,  say- 
‘ ing,  as  she  did  so,  “Now  tell  me  about  that  child.” 


44  It's  a white  chile,  Miss  Rachel.” 

44  Well,  I like  white  children.  Joe,  though  I must  con- 
fess the  little  colored  ones  am  much  more  interesting,” 
said  Miss  Rachel,  smiling. 

44 1 thought  you  liked  my  people,  Miss  Rachel;  but  this 
poor  Phil  s a gentleman's  son,  very  much  comedown  far’s 
money  goes.  He  is  too  young  to  know  much  about  it, 
but  the  girl  who  takes  care  of  him  was  brought  up  in  liis 
family,  and  she  says  they  was  well  off  once.” 

“But  what  about  the  boy  ?"  asked  Miss  Schuyler,  a lit- 
tle impatiently. 

“ He's  a great  sufferer,  but  he's  a wonderful  chile.  He 
loves  to  have  me  play  for  him,  and  then  he  tells  me  the 
thoughts  that  come  to  him  from  the  music.  I’s  no  great 
player,  Miss  Rachel,"  said  Joe,  modestly,  “but  you’d  think 


I was,  to  hear  him  talk.  He  sees  fairies,  and  lie  dreams 
; beautiful  things,  and  his  big  brown  eyes  look  as  if  he  could 
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■ ' The  little  gray  figure,  with  its  neat,  quiet  simplicity,  was 
; I hi*  embodiment  of  elegance,  for  somehow  Joe  had  detect* 

I ed  the  delicate  perfume  of  a sweet  nature  and  a loving 
i heart— a heart  full  of  Christian  charity  ami  unselfishness. 

They  walked  for  some  distance,  and  the  day  was  so 
j warm  that  Miss  Schuyler  moderated  her  usual  rapid  pace 
! to  suit  the  old  man’s  feebler  steps.  Off  the  Avenue  a Jong 
way,  up  another,  down  a side  street,  until,  amidst  a crowd- 
ed, disagreeable  neighborhood,  Joe  stopped. 

” You  had  better  lead  me  still,  Joe.  The  boy  might  be 
frightened  or  annoyed  at  seeing  a stranger:  1 dare  say 
lie's  nervous.  Go  up,  and  I will  wait  outside  the  door 
while  you  ask  him  if  I may  come  and  see  him.  Wait, 
there's  a flower  stall  a little  way  from  here;  I will  get  a 
bunch.  Take  my  basket,  and  I will  be  back  in  a few  mo- 
ments. I am  glad  I thought  of  the  flowers  ; children  al- 
; ways  like  them.” 

She  hastened  off.  while  Joe  leaned  on  his  cane  and 
muttered  blessings  upon  her;  but  some  rude  boys  begin- 
ning to  chaff  him,  he  turned  on  them  with  his  usual 
crustiness,  and  quite  forgot  his  beatitudes. 

! Miss  Schuyler  came  buck  in  a few'  minutes  with  a love- 
ly bunch  of  bright  blossoms  embosomed  in  geranium 
I leaves. 

"Now,  then,  Joe.  this  shall  lie  my  card;  take  it  in,  and 
! tell  Phil  I am  coming.” 

I “ God  brass  you.  Miss  Rachel  1”  was  all  Joe  could  reply. 

Miss  Rachel  had  her  own  way  of  doing  things.  It  was 
nothing  new  for  her  to  carry  flowers  and  dainties  to  the 
! sick  poor.  She  had  been  much  with  sick  people,  and  she 
knew  that  those  who  have  no  luxuries  and  few  necessa- 
i rics  care  for  the  tilings  which  do  not  really  sustain  life 
i j quite  as  much  as  do  those  who  can  commune!  both. 

[to  bk  contim  ed.] 


MY  MONKEY. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

black  joe,  T BE' FIDDLER.  IHPHERE  never  was  such  luck.  I’ve  always  thought  that 

J.  I’d  rather  have  a monkey  than  be  a million  heir, 
u’most  see  ’way  up  into  heaven.  Oh,  lie’s  a strange  chile:  | There  is  nothing  that  could  be  half  SO  splendid  as  a real 
hut  he’ll  die  if  he  stays  up  in  that  garret  room  and  uebber 
sees  the  green  fields  lie’s  so  hungry  for.” 

Miss  Rachel’s  eyes  were  moist,  but  she  took  a card  and 
pencil  from  her  desk.  "Where  does  he  live— in  what 
street  and  what  number  ?” 

"I’m  sorry.  Miss  Rachel — You  jess  go  up  the  Avenue, 
and  turn  down  the  fourth  or  fifth  street,  and  up  a block  or 
two.  and  it's  the  fust  house  with  a high  stoop  and  green 
shutters.  I allersgoin  the  alleyway,  so  ! forgit  numbers. " 

Mias  Schuyler  bit  her  lip  to  keep  from  smiling,  thought 
a moment,  scribbled  a memorandum,  rang  the  bell,  aiftl 
gave  some  more  directions;  left  the  room,  and  came  hack 
with  her  bonnet  on.  “Can  you  show  me  the  way  to 
Phil’s  house.  Joe  i" 

"Course  I can.  Miss  Rachel,”  replied  the  old  man,  de- 
lighted that  bis  words  had  aroused  his  listener's  sympathies. 

It's  not  very  fur  : lie's  all  alone,  'cause  Lisa  has  to  tic 
away  all  day.  And  1 shouldn't  wonder” — here  he  dropped 
his  voice  to  a whisper — “if  sometimes  he  was  hungry:  ! 

but  he'd  nebber  say  so.” 

This  latter  remark  made  Miss  Schuyler  bid  Joe  wait 
for  her  in  the  hall,  while  she  went  to  a closet,  found  a 
bosket,  in  which  she  placid  a snowy  napkin,  some  his 
cuit,  some  cold  chicken,  and  a few  delicious  little  cakes. 

In  her  jHieket  she  put  a little  Mask  of  some  strong  cordial 
she  had  found  of  service  on  her  many  errands  of  charity.  • 

How  proud  Joe  was  to  lie  her  escort  ! hut  how  meekly 
lie  walked  behind  the  lady  whose  footsteps  he  thought 
were  those*  of  a real  gentlewoman,  the  only  one  to  whom 
he  would  accord  this  complimetil,  although  lie  (tossed 
many  elegant  dames  in  gay  attire. 
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Attiim,  Oiomu, 

I wish  to  <my  to  ttie  cor  respondent#  who  wrote  lo 
mo  fox  exrhiuige  of  jiustniuriM  that  1 ran  not  an- 
swer all  their  letter#  right  nwny,  ju»  I have  received 
so  many,  but  I w 111  answer  them  a*  toon  its  I can. 

Lor  ib  J.  Bar  hut. 

Tn  jiwtlce  to  Master  Loni*.  toilale  that  th«  above 
letter  wtu»  reoHvod  at  our  office  on  December  14,  UWO, 
but  owing  to  tbe  crowded  state  of  our  I’ust -office 
Box,  bn*  l iet*Q  implied  aside  until  now. 

A large  number  of  our  cnrrr*j»«iidrtits  on*  In  the 
name  1 rouble  At  tbit  Georgia  boy.  The  demand# 
upon  them  are  so  large  tliut  they  cam  not  possibly 
obtuiu  a sufficient  supply  of  post  murks,  ftlninj*#,  nr 
other  things  to  meet  them  alt  promptly,  and  they  are 
in  distress,  fearing  that  they  will  1*»  thought  dishon- 
orable, wlHm  they  are  In  reality  overwhelmed  by  the  I 
great  number  of  demands  upon  their  boyish  rc-  i 
sources. 

The  explanation  of  thl#  I rouble  Is  very  simple,  A i 
boy  possessing  n small  number  id  stump*  and  pnat-  ‘ 
marks,  or  perhaps  a sbelf  of  pretty  mineral#,  being 
anxious  tn  obtain  more,  semis  a request  for exchange 
to  TootS  Pairtt.  Now  the  subscriber*  tu  Yocsa 
Pnini  number  many  thousand*,  and  the  number  of 
reader*  ran  not  be  estimated.  A great  many  of  these 
Also  have  sum II  collection*  wblcli  they  am  anxious 
to  enlarge.  The  consequence  la  that  the  boy  who 
has  offered  exchange  receive*  to  Ills  astonishment  a 
down  or  more  letters  dally,  many  of  them  contain- 
ing specimens  for  which  an  Imtnwdiate  return  I*  ex- 
pected. Now  he  lias  started  out  with,  say,  three 
hundred  postmarks — proltably  not  mo  many— ub  his 
stock  iu  trade,  and  lias  offend  a given  number  from 
tin*  State  where  he  live#  for  the  earn*  number  front 
any  other  State.  The  demands  of  the  first  week  ex- 
haust hh  small  store,  and  even  with  the  help  ol  his 
ftli-uiln  he  exit  not  rolled  fast  enough  to  satisfy  ills 
<Mtrrv*pimdenla.  He  cun  not  use  (hour  he  hit*  re- 
Ctti rod, even  were  be  willing  to  part  with  them,  for 
they  ore  not  from  the  State  from  w hich  hi*  hits  prom- 
ised specimens,  so  he  Is  compelled  to  work  slowly, 
and  appear  for  the  time  to  be  neglectful  and  remba 
In  keeping  hi#  promises.  Could  In*  answer  every 
letter,  mid  explain  1»ow  matter*  stood,  of  course  all 
would  be  right,  but  he  is  n achOol-lioy,  uiui  has  left- 
suns  to  learn,  or  ift  otherwise  employed ; and  even 
If  lie  bo*  leisure,  n»  mm  Weed#  to  be  told  that  to  an- 
swer a large  number  of  letter*  every  day  1b  an  Impos- 
sible performance  for  a boy  from  ten  to  fKivwn  year# 
old,  tin*  average  limitii  of  the  age  of  those  w ho  offer 
exchange  In  nil r columns. 

In  view  of  the  impassibility  of  promptly  answer- 
ing all  eotnmunicatl'ilis,  the  Post-office  Box  is  often 
requested  to  publish  an  explunaiion.  Whenever  it 
la  pored  hie,  we  print  these  boyish  appeals  for  Ititlul- 
genre,  but  they  arc  very  often  crowded  out. 

We  are  sorry  to  ret*  so  little  reason  and  forbear- 
ance on  the  ;«rt  of  some  hoy*  wlm  full  to  receive 
answrra  from  exchanges  at  tlm  time  they  expert. 
We  have  received  numerous  com  plaints,  to  all  of 
which  we  pay  no  attention,  ami  whirl*  we  often  have 
posit  I VO  proof  are  wholly  unjust.  We  unsure  those 
boys  Iron*  whom  wc  have  received  such  coinmti id- 
ea lions  that  they  do  not  rise  in  our  estimation  by 
their  luisly  accusation*  of  thclv  correspondents,  of 
whoso  circumstance#  or  character  they  know  noth- 
ing, beyond  the  mere  fact  that  their  letter#  to  them 
have  not  been  burned  iubly  answered.  A hoy  who 
la  himseH  honorable  will  nook  excuse#  for  bin  delin- 
quent correspondent,  amt  will  never  accuse  bini  of 
nuliilnit'sr,  even  in  his  own  mind,  unless  he  has  pus- 
Itlve  proof  that  the  charge  is  well  founded.  In  fu- 
ture, nil  requests  for  exchange,  accompanied  by  com- 
plaints of  the  delinquency  of  other  parties,  will  not 
be  noticed  iu  our  columns. 

Considering  the  length  of  our  exchange  list,  these 
misunderstand  logs  have  been  so  few  that  they  muy 
be  classed  aft  exception#  to  tin?  general  Mile.  The 
may  oily  of  oar  cormpondcnt#  speak  hi  the  highest 
terms  o(  tli«  fairness  with  which  exchanges  have  been 
conducted,  of  the  valuable  addition*  they  have  made 
to  their  mile*  tn n is,  nnd  of  tbe  pleasant  friendship# 
•they  have  fur n i'd. 

In  spite  at  all  our  good  ml  vice  In  the  matter  of  full 
and  distinctly  writtou  uddrereu.-#,  carelessness  in  ibl# 
respect  is  still  the  source  of  some  annoyance.  We 
frequently  receive  letters  from  boys  nod  girt#  who 
pre  troubled  because  they  have  received  etuno  speci- 


men which  they  can  rot  even  acknowledge,  as  the 
Bender  omitted  cither  name  nr  address,  sometimes 
both.  Wc  havo  no  space  to  cxplulti  all  them  mat- 
ters, and  iu  such  com  leave  ft  for  the  careless  cor- 
nwjKuuleut  to  learn  by  experience  the  troublous  re- 
nulla  of  iiuiltoution. 

Yooto  M«#*s  Soorcnr  rnu  nova  Srrnr.— A very 
1 uwfiil  society  has  been  formed  in  Cambridgr,  Mm- 
1 snehueetts,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  buys  of  iKtrcu 
yen  ns  and  upward  in  systematic  study.  It  la  organ- 
lin'd  ntMlcr  tlio  M of  such  gentlemen  n#  Oliver 
Wendell  Holme#,  Henry  W.  1-onglHlow,  William  I>. 
Ilnwclls, Charles  Dudley  Warner, and  other*,  mid  1# 
designed  to  guide  ami  encourage  tlie  youth  of  Amer- 
lcu  by  ofHfiiing  to  litem,  by  moan#  <*f  correnpundence, 
systematic  courses  nf  study  in  vurlone  subjects. 
Courses  of  reading  and  plans  of  work  are  arranged, 
from  which  snlwc.rilv.ir*  to  the  society  may  select  one 
or  more,  according  to  their  Lisle  and  leisure,  nnd  aid 
is  given  them  trutn  time  to  time  through  direct  inn# 
nnd  advice.  The  course*  embrace  history,  natunit 
srit-in't*,  mathematics, ami  literatures  of  (iiderenl  tin- 
lions,  divided  into  section*.  No  nutiscritier*  are  ad- 
mitted under  fifteen  year*  (if  ago.  Each  menilwr 
pur#  u fit*  nf  Mvo  dolliir*  on  entering.  Full  jiarlk'ii- 
lnrs  nmy  b*  obtained  by  addressing  the  secretary, 
Frederic  Gardiner,  -Jure.,  Canthrldi'e.  More^chuK'tts, 
t»  whom  nil  communications,  maikctl  Y.  M.  H,  on  n 
comer  of  tbe  envelope,  should  be  soot  by  all  who  de- 
sire further  information  on  the  subject,  with  postage 
stamp  i nelimcd  for  the  reply. 

rstwsrr  Mm,  Miuum  tim, 

We  report  vrillow  “ pussies'’  found  on  bumluy, 
January  14.  As  this  mat  seem  incredible,  wo  in- 
close a sprig  of  the  " posne* * J.  and  M. 

A fresh  twig  covered  with  soft,  pearly  Anient#  ac- 
companied Una  tetter. 

(■oar*  F»lt.«.  Ml****--**. 

For  two  winter#  my  gilt  Iron*  u laity  who  never 
forgets  me  is  Yocw  1‘iairi.r.  1 1 te  the  greatest  pleu- 
eiire  1 have,  lor  I am  a Iu  Iplcftt*  Invalid.  1 can  nut 
pi  and  or  lane  a single  step,  mmI  never  sliull  until  I 
walk  in  tin*  golden  streets.  I bare  only  tlw*  partial 
use  ot  my  left  hnud.  I i-in  read,  utid  with  great  ef- 
fort write  u little.  1 know  so  well  how  to  pity  the 
sick  and  lame  children  wlm  somriime#  write  to  the 
Post-office  Box ! I w ant  to  thank  Yopwo  Prnpi.K  tor 
brightening  so  many  Of  my  weary  hours.  1 mean  to 
have  It  alwa>A  Knni*  S. 

fiwnun,  fh*tu. 

I read  in  Yooto  !’rm-t.r.  about " An  Kinply  stock- 
ing” nnd  the  Toy  Mission,  and  1 waul  tu  tell  the 
rinklreii  what  we  did  in  our  Kindergarten,  t'hrisliun*. 
Onr  dear  teacher  told  Ur  each  tu  bring  a to)  or  sumo 
pretty  thing,  and  tte^etherwlthaoUR'  oilier  klud  Kltl- 
tlertturfeii  teacliot*  site  nuuteii  lH*aulit<.il  tree  for  the 
poor  children  of  the  lreo  Kiiwlergartcna  ot  Cincin- 
nati! 

1 love  Yocno  Ptnru  I am  seven  years  old  now, 
and  1 uni  going  to  take  it  until  I am  a young  lady. 

My  liTuihrr  has  eight  rubblu*,  atul  he  culls  them 
“ Tbe  Bucktoot  Family.”  Jl  lu  If.  1L 

Mmau  ln,CtlitaHn. 

Mv  grandma  bo#  made  mo  a present  of  Yoona 
Pmru. 

My  mother  Pays  l hr  re  were  some  pictures  nf  the 
place  wberc  we  live  iu  lUxm'A  Mvo.vxim  once, 
uiol  of  men  washing  gold  out  ot  the  river.  China- 
men get  gold  out  ot  it  MOW. 

1 liiiVtT  never  beet)  to  school,  but  I am  going  when 
I am  twelve.  I mu  eight  now,  nml  my  mother  teach- 
e*  me.  My  brothers  hi *r  learning  Ccruiai).  and  sofhe- 
times  tb#y  tnlk  It  tu  me.  K ok  sj, 

BiLIDKiIl, 

Here  are  some  pretty  cxpcrinwut#  for  the  Chcm- 
i*ts‘  Club. 

Ufa  Tree.— Pour  about  a pint  of  distilled  or  relit 
water  Into  a common  decanter;  put  in  throe  drama  j 
' of  chloride  of  tin.  nnd  nbout  ten  drops  ot  uilric  acid. 

When  tin*  CflJovWe  of  tilt  is  di*aulv#tl,  su-pond  a 
, piece  of  ftliu-  wire  III  tin-  mixture,  and  sol  tbe  w1k*I« 
where  it  w ill  not  In*  disturbed.  In  a tew  lumrs  the 
wire  will  be  covered  with  beautiCul  crystals  of  tin 
nrwlplhiti-d  from  the  solution.  In  Ud#  experiment 
it  in  wonder  fill  to  m***  the  lamiw,  or  thin  plates,  ( 
shoot  onL  u*  it  Were,  from  nothing. 

I jftfsrr  Trte. — Put  into  a «Irc#n(er  four  dnitns  of  nl-  ' 
' It  ate  ol  silver,  and  till  up  tin*  docantor  with  distilled  > 
or  rain  water:  then  drop  In  about  an  ounce  of  mef- 
rnry,  sits  point  a piece  of  r.luc  wire,  and  place  Hie 
mixture  where  it  will  not  in*  moved.  In  a short  time 
the  silver  will  is*  precipitated  lit  bcuutilo)  and  spark- 
ling artiorescmi  tonus.  .loin  E.  II. 

Those  metal  tree#  niukn  very  beautiful  omametita, 
nml  i?  is  very  inter, *siing  lo  watch  tho  formations. 
A recipe  for  a lewd  Ire#  vra#  given  In  tin*  Post-uffico 
Box  of  YOOTO  Pxoflk  No.  4H. 

Ores*  Rn.,rt,  N‘**r  Jum. 

My  school -tcnchrr  has  started  a M Boys’  uml  Gii  i»‘ 

I Lyceum”  in  our  school,  Wc  prepare  original  piece*. 
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and  answer  qo.ysHona,  and  wc  speak,  read,  sing,  and 
jilar  on  the  plana. 

There  is  n little  tan#  on  the  ground,  nml  it  lr  very 
pi  It) tier v , I fell  off  my  idl'd  to-dny,  and  cut  my  cheek. 

I nave  iota  of  dolls!  ami  my  )K*t  doll  t#  nained  Lou- 
foe,  after  my  mamma.  1 nto  nine  year*  old. 

Matrox  M. 

New  Km  Cot. 

I am  a little  boy  seven  year#  old,  I am  in  the 
First  Header.  What  I like  to  do  Iwst  is  to  fish.  I 
oftm  rutch  twenty  iti  one  day.  1 can  swim  under 
water  mid  dive.  I do  till  those  thing*  at  my  gmttd- 
inother's  in  lbs  country.  Aatiu'R  It.  B. 

My  brother  Arthur  and  I have  a boat,  and  we  row 
up  the  river  which  runs  in  front  of  our  bouse  In  fire 
country.  Then  one  of  ua  steef#  the  boat,  while  tins 
other  sit*  in  the  bow  with  an  oar  niiwd. and  tho 
wind  tiud  the  tide  carry  us  home.  I am  nine  years 
old.  I rtnm*  C.  B. 


Bcumi,lniiM. 

Wc  think  Ha«rra*a  Yotnts  PaopkK  is  the  best  pa- 
per piiii!l-iied.  Mjninui  gave  it  l>>  tny  sister  lor  a 
birthday  present.  ] am  five  yctirs  ohL  I ran  read  a 
little,  anil  can  piiut  a letter-  I printed  this. 

We  iiave  n cull  iMitiml  Hosk*  ilutt  is  only  a year 
nml  two  month*  old,  nml  weighs  Huh!  hundred  and 
eighty-five  jKtunds.  I have  a dear  l«*hy  hrotlwtr. 

liu.es  M. 

New  Y-mx  Cm. 

I enjoy  reading  II  Aurrr.V  Yoomo  Pcori.a  very 
mui'h,  nlthoiigti  I .-ini  fitrecti  years  old.  I am  em- 
ployed In  n large  hnitlwaro  iiwH'  tu  rhla  city.  I 
liiluk  wi*  buys  might  to  appiM'inle  tlic  privilege 
given  ns  in  rlii.*  paper  of  exchanging  our  pnMugn 
slump*  /md  pOfttlnUiks.  And  it  is  n Ssiinfactinn  to 
feel  Unit  the  Mtm-  piqwT  we  reedvo  and  read  1*  ulao 
recHviil  nml  rend  liy  «<»  many  other  boy#  and  girl*  in 
ei*  many  different  porta  of  «>ur  own  and  ntircr  cotin- 
trica.  J.CI* 

Pt«rrr.r»c«.  Ri»i*s 

I want  to  ft  11  you  !t«w  nwr  I cum#  to  living  run 
over  by  nn  engine.  It  was  one  itwtiil  eoid  Saturday 
mom  lug.  and  Hie  aldewulk  on  the  avenue*  where  we 
Slide  wn*  all  cwvcnst  with  Ice.  ( stiirbnl  at  the  top 
ot  the  bill,  and  went  down  very  awiltly.  At  the  foot 
of  tbe  hill  there  1*  a railroad,  and  on  one  side  of  It 
there  wus  u htg  snow. bunk.  When  1 got  to  that 
snow-} rank.  I could  not  slop  my  sled,  and  I wrnt 
char  over  it  right  in  front  ot  an  rncinc  that  was 
standing  on  the  track.  I got  up  and  took  myself 
and  tin-  sinl  out  of  the  way  in  a burrs',  and  just  then 
the  engine  started.  Ilotua  O.  Ik 

Cntr w«r*.  M nmim. 

I am  nine  years  olid,  and  I go  to  *rh<M>l.  We  have 
a c!ii«*  of  hoys,  nnd  w-  n*«d  in  Yocmi  Fnn'U  instead 
of  it  render.  We  read  :*  1 1 the  stories,  nod  like  them 
very  much.  Wt-  expect  to  have  a railroad  here  In  a 
few  years,  and  street  car*  too.  Cu*ai.r»  W.  W. 

(jami,  Tionxit,  I*.  Tfc*t- 

I have  received  over  thirty  applications  for  Egyp- 
tian stnm|:»,  and  my  supply  is  exhausted.  Appli- 
cant# will  pn*!i*e  wait  until  I enn  get  more  stamp# 
from  my  elrter,  wlio  I#  in  Egypt. 

Annan**  SraiNO. 

Ikuvtti, 

I am  very  much  plns'il  with  Yoc  no  f’lxirto.  My 
miclc  e.'iid*  it  to  iiu*. and  also  lo  n little  girl  in  Krti'ik- 
Jyn,  anil  one  in  Illinois.  I am  eight  y.-.irs  old.  My 
papa  read#  the  stories  to  ns, and  «!*** • the  letter*  iu 
the  !'.)**. Office  »<.X.  1 think  nil  i be  llttk!  nwoplo 
would  like  to  hi  m again  from  Judith  Wolff,  of  B*r- 
ranqiillla,  in  the  I nitcd  Btatva  ot  CWomWa. 

Nxt4.tR  B.  F. 


I would  like  to  rxcliango  foreign  po*t*?o  #tvmpa 
and  some  very  old  United  Stall-*  Mumps,  for  coin*, 
mineral#,  or  Insects.  I am  twelve  tear**  old. 

E A.  V.  Z_, 

69  University  Place,  New  York  City. 

ljj#t  Christina*  my  Mamma  presented  nn*  with  a 
year  * *uh*»- Tiptlon  to  Yoi  n«;  Piuru,  him(1  like  it  so 
much  I think  it  would  It#  ■ good  pin  for  every  HUkt 
hoy's  mamma  to  do  fin  #ante>. 

I luivL*  n law  postage  "tamps  front  New  Zealand. 
Turkey,  tloiig-Kong,  and  (Hirer  tocwHlk*,  wliirh  f 
would  like  to  cxebsugo  tor  othciw.  ( am  ten  ycaiw 
old.  Prttov  1a.  MoDsihott, 

623  Matey  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  I-  I. 

I wish  tn  begin  a collection  of  birds’  egg",  ami  will 
give  forty  stamp#  lor  four  eggs,  or  ten  stamps  for 
mic  egg.  I am  eleven  years  old, 

Fu  v*k  I-  Bttvn, 

116  West  Ftlly-wventh  Street,  New  York  Cily. 

I am  trying  to  get  a collection  nf  stalls  and  other 
eurinsiticft,  hut  ns  yet  I have  very  few  thine*. 

I would  like  to  exchange  some  •hHlu.a  wild  Ikvtr’a 
Inntb, and  a tew  other  curiu*Hh‘*,  <•*»  rnrio«itic#  and 
hints’  eggs.  Ai.irr  E.  Tuasi*. 

P;  O.  llux  at s.  New  port,  R.  L 

The  following  exchanges  arc  also  offered  bj  corre- 
spondents : 
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Footmarks.  8am  O.  Skihi, 

lleckaloo,  Lincoln  County,  Ark. 

Stamp*  from  Sweden  and  Switxeriaud,  for  stamp*  , 
from  Germany.  Alio*  V.  Semi, 

Holly  Tree  Coffee  Rooms.  Newport,  K.  I. 


A Swedish  coin  of  1871.  for  ten  foreign  stamps,  or 
for  the  mine  number  of  the  United  States  Treasury  I 
or  Naval  Department*.  J ait  II,  M w.ti*y, 

Detroit,  Becker  County,  Minn. 


P-ndmark*,  United  Sint***  and  foreign  Stamp*.  sil- 
ver and  copper  coma,  Indian  relic*,  ami  oilier  curio*. 
1 lit**.  K.  1.  Bri-je,  Suubury,  Penn. 

Postmarks,  for  German,  French.  Italian,  or  Span- 
ish stump*.  It.  C.  G., 

P.  O.  Box  Hits,  Mnqkato,  Minn. 


Slump*,  postmark*.  bird#’  egg*,  or  mineral*,  for 
wu-»'n  il«,  Vlarlila  tiio9*.  or  any  curiosity  from  the 
South  or  tar  We»t.  Java  C.  Porter, 

Warren,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio. 

Mineral*.  Jotixxro  SrrLtrv, 

Poled nm,  St.  Luwreuce  County,  N.  Y. 

Indian  arrow-head*,  for  coin*. 

Cutm>»  P.  JrvKiss 
Wort  Cheater,  Cliester  County.  Penn. 

Foreign  stumors  for  Indian  arrow-heat  ts  or  birds’ 
egg*.  iloimit  O.  Cii  ok, 

Tv  Woodland  Terrace,  Went  Philadelphia.  Penn. 

Oni!  hundred  -tamps  from  Brar.ll,  Spain.  AuatralU, 
and  other  foreign  conn  trie*,  (nr  filti-cn  coin*. 

Howako  J,  Vo  DoaRN. 

80  Statu  Street,  Brooklyn,  L.  L 

Foreign,  United  Slale*,niid  internal  revenuesfacnp*. 
postmark*,  and  I'nited  state*  and  foreign  coin*,  for 
birds  egg-,  mltjeralr,  or  coin*. 

Wii.t. \hi>  Ihivrt, 

Weilavilic,  Allegany  County,  X.  Y. 

Twenty-five  poetmark*,  for  foqr  bird*' eggs 

CLACnr.  N.  Co*(rt..»ciR, 
Albany,  Gentry  Comity,  Mo. 

A rock  from  Ml**onri,  for  one  from  any  other  State 
except  Colorado.  II aery  Lite, 

Wamiiaburg,  Johnson  Comity,  Mo. 

Postmarks.  Fiia*k  II.  Pitvr, 

P.  O.  Box  C,  Titusville,  Penn.  | 

Rare  blrila’  egg*,  for  other*. 

Knur  Fanimjs, 

P.  a Box  IVI,  Geneva,  X.  Y.  ! 

Stamp*,  for  Indian  arrow-head*  or  other  relic*, old 
coin*, oo  an  curluaiilc*.  or  South  American  ilanip*. 
Twenty  foreign  stumps,  lor  it  good  9pvrlun.-n  of  gold 
ore.  It.  II.  lirmn  ni, 

98  Court  Strait,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Postmark*.  Ciiari.k*  II.  Dvti.av, 

Dayton,  Campbell  County,  Ky. 

Curious  rocka  from  Indiana,  for  Indian  arrow-  ' 
beads  or  neo-shell*.  Ci.au** it. 

Economy,  Wayne  County,  Did. 

Patterns  for  knitted  lace. 

Haunt  A.  Srabino, 
Saugerth-r,  l'  later  County,  N.  Y. 

Postmark*.  AMM.ni  Vaumo, 

967  First  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Rock  from  Italy,  for  European  j>ostago  stamp*. 

Caro  of  J.  E.  Dent, » 'ulutnbitt,  S.  C.  [ 

Calclte,  dog-tonih-apnr,  amygdaloid,  and  Roxlmry 
pudding-stone,  lor  oilier  inin-T.il*.  Specimens  from 
Nova  Scotia  especially  tWIml. 

Ciiaki.m  Gaiikimv*, 

32  I Jnvrood  Street,  Rox bury,  Mai**. 

Foreign  postage  stamp*,  for  birds’  eggs,  Indian 
relics,  oceaui  curiosities,  or  mln  r.il-. 

Jkmnie  lirsiixiv. 

Bay  City,  Mich.  | 

Stomps  and  monogram*,  for  bird*’  egg*. 

Ci»Ant.r*  Carvkii,  - 
P.a  Box  1M7, Tituav ille, Pena. 

Postmark*,  for  United  Stair*  and  foreign  postage 

stamp*.  Ciuauts  J,  Ltvia n, 

P.  O.  Box  *M»,  Reading,  PeUli. 

Postage  stamp*.  II  arby  F.  Sixc-caiii, 

1U9  East  Seventy-ninth  St  roof,  New  York  city. 

C.  N.  C.— The  apechiico  you  send  Is  a postmark.  . 


For  pnr|>o*ca  of  exchange  it  i*  letter  to  rut  tho  I 
postmark  square,  a*  it  l*  more  easily  pasted  in  an 
iiihiim  in  the  manner  described  in  an  article  on 
‘•Stamp  Collecting’’  in  Yotras  Prom  No.  M,  which 
has  1mh.ii  applii-d  by  many  uf  uur  readers  to  post-  I 
marks  os  well. 

Wc  hare  been  requested  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
those  correspondent*  who  may  write  to  Judith  Wolff, 
of  Rarr.viqnllla,  that  they  can  not  receive  answers  to  i 
their  letters  sootier  than  aix  or  eight  week*. 

‘’ELwmuotTT.’’ — “Tti«  Brave  Swiwi  Boy**  ha*  not 
been  pnhll*hcd  in  book  form.  The  entire  «torv, 
however,  1*  contained  iu  the  first  nine  numbers  of  | 
Yorxo  Pkorca,  VoL  I. 

Viscix  MiiL-We  are  very  sorry  to  disappoint 
you,  but  our  Pum-o Bice  Box  is  so  crowded  that  we  i 
cun  not  give  up  spare  to  your  poem.  Neither  can 
we  print  your  oiler  of  exchange,  for  reasons  which 
were  given  In  the  introductory  paragraph  to  tile 
Post-office  Box  of  You  so  Prone  No.  43. 

Xtu.Lt  a A.  B.— Sec  answer  to  William  D.  in  the 
Post-office  Box  of  No.  M. 

Nirur  SciaMaauta.— The  article  yon  Inquire  about 
is  entitled  ’*  A Cheap  Canoe,"  and  Is  contained  In  No. 
26,  page  Uft),  of  II  vuraa'a  Yo<t mi  Paoei.c,  Vol.  L 

A.  C.— -The  price  of  the  cover  for  Harter'*  SI.iqa- 
iinc  la  fifty  centa. 

Ot»a  8.— We  can  not  give  the  description  you  do-  j 
Kira. 

C.  P.  J.— It  la  now  so  late  In  the  season  that  the 
information  you  ask  for  will  uol  be  given  in  Yocno 
Peoria  until  next  winter. 

S ii-Mii.- Bov.  — Ferdl mind  De  Soto,  who  discovered 
the  Mississippi  River,  was  bom  in  Estnemadura, 
Spain,  about  1196,  He  catite  to  America  whrn  very 
yoting,  and  waa  one  of  the  most  daring  companion* 
of  Plxarro  In  the  conquest  of  Peru.  In  HUH  he  at-  ! 
templed  the  conquc-l  of  Florida,  believing  that  In;  | 
should  find  heap*  of  gold  there.  Instead  of  which  he  j 
and  hi*  men  hail  a very  aad  time,  and  after  many 
mlsfortano*,  gave  np  tlielr  fmitkee  ecarrli.  DeSoto 
died  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  In  IMS.  and  1 
his  cninpaniou*,  wishing  to  conceal  Ills  death  from 
the  Indians,  sunk  his  body  by  night  iu  the  udddie of 
the  river. 

Jn.ro  J.  B. — Juggernaut,  the  holy  city  of  the  Hin- 
doos, la  situated  on  tbc  Bay  of  Bengal.  1 1 * main 
uf ti_vi  is  composed  of  tempiea  and  ottier  religion* 
edifices,  ami  at  the  southern  end  is  an  immense 
struc  ture,  Mid  to  have  l*e**n  built  daring  the  twelfth 
century,  w hkh  ia  dedicated  to  the  idol  Juggernaut  - 
a word  signifying  **  lord  of  tbc  world."  This  idol 
has  nu  enormous  chariot  forty-five  feet  high,  and 
mounted  on  sixteen  wheels,  and  during  the  great 
festival,  which  orcurs  hi  March,  It  is  taken  from  the 
temple,  und  Wing  planed  ou  the  chariot.  D dragged 
alsutt  the  alrecl*  by  the  Uiouaands  of  pilgrims  who 
come  from  all  part*  of  India  to  this  yearly  celebra- 
tion. 8o  terrible  are  Use  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  these  Idol-worwhippera  that,  uutil  presented  by 
tin*  itriti-h  authorities,  Imndml*  threw  themselves 
beneath  the  wheel*  of  IliD  enormous  rnr  during  its 
passage  through  the  city,  and  wrn-  crushed  to  death. 
Even  mothers  would  throw  their  infants  to  lie  killed 
in  this  horrible  manner,  thinking  in  this  way  lu  se- 
cure for  ir tent  eternal  happiness  and  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  hideous  Idol.  Although  ibis  ahsunl  wor- 
ship is  still  carried  on  to  a large  extent,  the  sacrifice 
of  victim*  is  no  longer  possible. 

WiLMit  Parkucbsv.— " How  to  Build  an  Ice-Boat*’  , 
was  published  iu  Yocao  People  No.  ftd. 

Frei*  B.  ami»  Pen*  W. — A act  of  Dtliemeycr  lenses,  | 
even  of  the  amatlcfll  *iw,  i*  somewhat  cAj»eiislve. 
You  can  gel  L'<*»d  |*>rtrnit  lenw-n  from  eight  dollars 
a set  to  a very  high  price.  There  are  other  nod 
cheaper  kinds  which  would.no  doubt,  an-wer  your 
purpose.  Tlie  h*st  thing  for  vuu  to  do  is  to  go  to 
some  large  dealer  til  photographic  instruments,  and 
get  a list  of  styles  and  price*  of  lenses  and  tunteriul*. 

44 The  Moral  Pirates ' began  lu  Yocsa  Pbotle  No.  | 
31,  and  was  concluded  lu  No.  45. 

Favors  are  acknowledged  from  Freddie  L.  Foster, 
Kirk  Haddock,  H H.  Brown,  Mary  D Sbuls  r,  Mag- 
gie N.  E.,  Kill"  f-  I-.  1-**^  M.  llop|»-r,  Mm-l  P.  A»s- 
r>*»tt,  Jotin  Dcmarest,  Mamie  Valentine,  William  (i. 
Moure,  B.  F.  Corey,  Minnie  C,  M.,  Dnde  W.,  Maud  i 


C.,  8nmoH  K.  R,  B.  T.  n.,  U Jay  F-.  Martle  \V.  II., 
Willie  (!.  Lewi*  II..  Pk-kev  aiel  Ouims  Frond*. 
Marion  Kills.  Irene  M.  M..  Willie  Lloyd, 44  Starlight," 
Ned  Beck,  Ina  II.  Bartlett.  Josephine  Ib-ekmnti,  Mer- 
tie  W.  L.,  Grtl tilde  tl.,  Jlminh-  Canfield,  Stella  L. 
Paine,  Aseuelh  Miclicncr,  Mary  Liiw  renew,  David 
Baker  Bnahmum,  a.  t;.  i>.,  Wdlw 0.  WliMluu,  M»*y 
L McCitllock. 

Correct  answers  to  pnxxlcs  have  1a*eti  received 
from  Roe  Stewart,  Howard  B.  lynt,  Eddie  ami  Willie 
Kcndcl,  I^>ulsc  Smith.  Bessie  tt  mans,  ti.  J.  Broome, 
Jen.,  Charles  Gay  lor,  K.  -J.  W.#  Carrie  M.  Pike, 
41  Starry  Flag.”  Istibnl  and  Harry  Jacobs.  K.  E.  Har- 
ris, Daisy  Mitchell,  Allio  Maxwell,  Andrew  C.  De 
Motte,  Charlie  lialghu 

FI  ZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 
r m i a M A. 

In  frequent,  not  In  oft. 

In  llqnhl,  not  In  soft, 
lu  hittgli,  uol  in  screnm. 

In  vision,  not  in  dream. 

In  channel,  not  in  strait. 

In  door,  not  in  gar*. 

In  punch. not  in  plunder. 

In  stumble,  pot  in  hluuder. 

In  pliant,  not  iu  tuiiglL 
In  coarse,  not  iu  ronglL 
In  cycle,  not  In  year. 

My  whole  a acjsVm  drawing  iH»ar. 

Da«e  Drr.naK. 


No.  fi. 
aiioa  none 

Acrowc— A cat.  A genu.  To  rip.  To  pulL  In 
the  body. 

Down.— A letter  from  Washington.  In  the  *nraa 
manner.  Regular.  To  notice.  To  venture.  A fish. 
A pronoun.  Another  letter  (rom  Washington. 

Walter. 


No,  S. 
niAMOsn. 

In  ride.  A character  In  music.  Port*  of  the  body. 
Sosisendcd.  To  luuae.  A Latin  naim-mL  In  ride. 

Mask  Mau<  v. 


No.  4. 

EAST  sgUARUL 

1.  Find,  a musical  inslnnueiit.  Second,  a tree 
fonial  in  the  East  Indies.  Third,  a hog.  Fourth,  a 
town  lu  Uppt'r  Egypt.  Jimmie. 

It.  First,  prosjsTt.  Si-cond,  inactive.  Thin!,  a ejrl’a 
name.  Fourth,  techie.  T.  K.  P. 


No.  a. 

(NlttVl. 

In  bold,  not  in  shy. 

In  run,  not  in  fly.’ 

In  tongue,  not  in  head. 

In  while,  not  in  ml. 

In  abnn-,  not  in  land. 

In  arm,  not  in  hand. 

In  Are,  not  In  water. 

Iu  linn-,  not  iu  mortar. 

Iu  type,  not  in  feature. 

My  whole  a short-lived  creature. 

Joua  N.  II. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  M. 


N<x  1. 


No.  S. 


No.  8. 
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Potash. 


No.  4. 


Kentucky. 


Charade,  on  page  192 — Crowl»r. 
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Sixoi.a  Cnpirw,  4 cents ; Ose  HraMiaiirenr*.  one 
year,  tl  Rd;  Five  St  w.-im-riiNs,  one  year,  $7  «» 
piiynbfe  in  arfrance,  pottniK  /ru. 

*l*li«  Volumes  of  ll*xi'r.a'«  Yoimo  Proti.a  com- 
mence with  t lie  first  Number  in  November  of  each 
y:ir. 

Sulksrription*  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  lime  Is  -pecifl.-d,  it  will  be  umhislood 
lhat  the  aulmrriher  desires  to  commence  with  llm 
NninlsT  issiiod  after  Hie  receipt  «1  tin?  order. 

Iteiiiittfliiees  shnidil  he  made  by  Po-T-OfTH** 
Moso.v-Onnr  a ot  Dra>i,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss. 
llAUPEII  A into  I II  i:us. 

Frutikliu  Square,  N.  Y. 
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SOLUTION  TO  TUMBLER 
TRICK. 

INTERLOCK  the  prong*  of 
two  fork*  ns  represented  in 
the  engraving;  then  lirnily 
wedge  the  match  between  one 
of  the  lower  prongaand  the  fork 
above  it, and  you  will  find  you 
can  easily  balance  the  match 
in  the  desired  position,  and  also 
drink  the  water. 

PREDICAMENTS. 

BY  «.  B.  BARTLKTT. 

funny  game  cornea  from  ourOernian  cousins,  who  know 
1 how  to  have  a good  time,  in  spite  of  tlicir  gravity.  In  the 
evening  they  like  to  join  with  their  children  in  merry  gamcti 
around  the  cheerful  lamp  and  by  the  flashing  tire,  anil  it  i*  from 
them  that  the  ideas,  or  turning  iioiuts,  of  many  of  our  1m*hI  games 
come.  This  ouo  will  be  found  easy  enough  for  tho  little  ones, 
and  amusing  enough  for  their  parents  and  older  friends. 

Auy  number  of  people  can  play.  All  sit  around  the  room, 
and  each  one  whispers  to  his  right-hand  neighbor  some  situation 
in  the  form  of  a question  ; for  example,  '*  What  would  you  do  if 
your  mnmiMeript  was  left  at  your  home,  forty  miles  away,  nod 
you  had  not  discovered  the  fact  until  you  had  arisen  to  lec- 
ture?" Or  any  imaginary  predicament  may  he  suggested;  as. 
" What  if  you  were  driving  u load  of  ashes  over  a steep  hill,  and 
found  that  you  had  forgotten  to  put  up  the  backboard  of  the 
cart  f"  These  questions  may  also  touch  upon  sentiment ; as  fol- 
lows, “ If  you  were  talking  sentimentally  to  a young  lady  in 
the  woods,  what  if  the  hank  on  wliieli  you  were  seated  proved 
to  be  previously  occupied  by  u red  ants'  nest  ?" 

These  situations  must  be  as  quaint,  funny,  anil  varied  as  pos- 
sible; and  when  one  has  been  whispered  to  each  person,  all 
communicate  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  one  on  the  left,  some 
remedy,  w hich,  ns  well  as  the  question,  must  he  remembered. 
These  may  Ini  of  a healing  nature,  like  Russia  salve,  soothing 
syrup,  poor  man’s  plaster;  or  serious,  like  n gunshot,  a halter, 
or  an  elopement ; and  when  recited,  are  prefixed  with  the  words, 
“ I should  try." or  some  appropriate  lieginuing. 

When  all  are  provided  with  a situation  anil  a remedy,  the 
game  is  iH'giin  by  some  one, who  calls  upon  a lady  or  gentle- 
man by  name,  and  then  asks,  “What  would  you  do  if — " and 
adds  the  predicament  which  has  becu  given  to  the  speaker. 


The  person  addressed  then  replies,  44  I should  try — ” and  gives  the 
remedy  which  lias  been  whispered  to  him. 

Thu  combination  seldom  fails  to  prove  very  amusing,  either 
from  the  exceedingly  apt  or  the  eccentric  nature  of  the  dialogue. 
The  player  who  gave  the  remedy  proceeds  at  once  to  call  out 
another  name,  the  gentlemen  usually  naming  a lady,  anil  the  la- 
dies a gentleman,  and  thus  the  game  goes  merrily  on.  lu  order 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  children,  it  may  he  well  to  give 
a few  connected  questions  und  answers: 

44  Mr.  Smith,  what  w ould  you  do  if  you  were  up  in  a hulloou. 
and  should  break  your  head  against  the  tail  of  u comet  f" 

“ 1 should  buy  a cabbage."  “ Miss  Johnson,  if  you  were  dan- 
cing the  heel-and-toe  polka,  and  should  fall  in  the  middle  of  the 
ball-room,  what  would  you  do!" 

**  I should  preserve  my  equilibrium.”  - 44  Mr.  Roberts,  if  your 
heart  were  broken,  w hat  would  you  do  ?*’ 

*•  Hind  her  over  to  keep  the  peace." — 44  Miss  Uw  ih,  what  w ouhl 
you  do  if  you  were  compelled  to  use  the  same  glass  as  a beggar  f" 
‘*1  should  say, 4 Drink  to  me  ouly  with  thiue  eyes.’" — “Mr. 
Brown,  what  if  you  failed  to  make  an  impression  ?’’ 

44 1 should  try  indelible  ink." 

A CHARADE. 

BY  II. 

Mv  first  may  grace  the  festive  board 
With  rosy  colors  bright. 

And  from  the  pantry’s  spicy  hoard 
'Tis  ofteu  brought  to  light. 

But  shared  beside  the  mountain  stream, 

Or  by  old  ocean's  swell, 

Wlien*  many  happy  lovers  dream, 

Its  value  who  can  tell  f 
My  second  is  what  you,  1 hope, 

Will  never  do  to  me ; 

But  lest  you  should,  your  Bible  ope, 

Aud  there  your  fate  you’ll  see. 

But  in  my  whole  what  happy  hours, 

What  moments  rare,  are  spent, 

Kissed  by  the  breeze  to  which  the  flowers 
Their  savors  sweet  have  lent! 

Through  fairy  •laud,  unknowing  care. 

The  spirit  wanders  free, 

While  birds  with  music  till  tho  air 
Oh,  give  my  whole  to  me! 


AN  ACHIEVEMENT. 

HI,  Tom,  look ! I kin  stand  on  one  Foot  an'  keep  both  Byes  open  t44 
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A RIPPER 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

“ TPS  nothing  on  earth  hut  a pair  of  bobs.  We’ve 
1 rigged  that  kind  of  thing  lots  of  time*  over  on  our 
hill.  All  you  need  is  a couple  of  sleds  and  a plank.” 
“Yes.  Rod,  and  when  you’ve  done  it.  they  won’t  steer 
worth  a cent.1* 

“ Yes,  they  do.  Dig  your  heels  in.” 

“ Stop  your  sled  just  so  much  every  time  you  dig.  A 
rudder’s  just  as  bod.  We’ve  tried  ’em." 

“ So've  we.  Court  Hoffman.  I guess  there  wasn’t  ever 
anything  much  started  on  your  hill  till  after  we’d  showed 
you  how,  over  on  ours." 

“ You  never  showed  anybody  how  to  inuke  a ripper 
like  this.” 

“ Ripper  t We’ll  see  about  that,” 

There  they  stood  looking  at  Court  land  Hoffman’s  new 
coasting  machine.  He  was  the  undoubted  leader  of  the 
West  Hill  coasters,  as  Rodney  Sanderson  was  of  the  East 
Hill  boys. 

The  new  ripper  was  a beauty,  and  had  cost  some  mon- 
ey. It  was,  os  Rod  said,  a pair  of  bobs,  with  a plank  on 
top  to  hold  them  together.  There  was  room  on  it  for 
half  a dozen  boys,  and  more  if  they  packed,  and  it  was 
handsomely  finished.  The  one  thing  about  it  that  no 
hoy  in  Cuzco  Centre  really  believed  in,  except  Court 
Hoffman,  was  the  steering  gear. 

This  was  a half-wheel,  as  wide  as  the  sled,  mounted  on 
the  front  bob,  on  an  axle  that  went  down  through  the 
plunk ; and  the  idea  that  when  you  turned  that  wheel  the 
front  bob  would  (urn  too,  and  the  ripper  be  steered  by  it, 
was  too  much  for  anything.  Some  of  the  oldest  men  in 
the  village  had  shaken  their  heads  at  that  sled,  and  Squire 
Sanderson  himself  bad  remarked  to  Deacon  Rogers,  “They 
didn't  spile  the  boys  with  any  sech  nonsense  in  our  day, 
Deacon.” 

Cuzco  Centre  had  two  hills,  one  on  each  side,  and  they 
were  tremendous  affairs.  The  older  |>eople  believed  they 
were  put  there  so  as  to  have  a valley  between  them  for 
the  village  to  stand  in,  but  the  boys  knew  exactly  what 
they  were  really  for,  especially  in  winter,  and  when  the 
coasting  was  good. 

The  main  street  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  valley 
and  the  village;  but  it  failed  to  make  a fair  division  of 
things,  for  the  river  ran  a crooked  parallel  with  it  a short 
distance  eastward.  It  was  the  glory  of  the  Blast  Side  boys 
that  the  river  ran  through  their  ground — fish,  swimming- 
hole,  ponds,  skating,  old  bridge,  and  all — but  it  cut  off  the 
lower  end  of  their  long  coast  from  the  hill  road.  No  sled 
in  Cuzco  had  ever  reached  the  bridge,  however,  ho  it  was 
just  as  well ; but  the  West  Side  boys  told  wonderful  stories 
of  (he  distances  they  had  buzzed  over  on  the  hulf-mile  level 
at  the  bottom  of  their  hill.  That  was  what  Court  Hoffman 
meant,  too,  when  he  said : 

“ You  wouldn’t  have  room  for  a ripper  on  your  hill. 
If  you  want  to  see  how  one  works,  you’ll  have  to  come 
over  and  look  on.  Give  you  a ride,  too,  if  you  think  you 
wouldn’t  be  afraid.  They  go  just  like  lightning.” 

Rod  Sanderson  did  not  say  anything,  but  he  looked  up 
the  rt md  toward  the  East  Hill,  and  the  high,  white,  snow- 
covered  ridge  seemed  to  say : 

“ Look  up  here.  There  is  as  much  of  me  as  ever  there 
was.  You  do  your  share,  and  we’ll  l»eat  ’em.” 

Court  Hoffman  made  two  boys  happy  by  letting  them 
drag  his  ripper  home  for  him,  and  Rod  Sanderson  walked 
otr  with  an  idea  in  his  head. 

“There  ’ll  be  a moon  to-night.  Never  was  better  coast- 
ing. I’ll  just  try  it  on.” 

Part  of  that  idea  was  now  lying  over  in  his  father’s 
barn-yard,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  weather-beaten,  worn- 
out  double-seated  sleigh,  with  a goose-neck  front.  It  had 
been  a handsome  alfair  in  its  day,  hut  it  had  not  had  any 


I day  to  speak  of  since  Rodney  could  remember.  It  was 
drifted  under  now,  ami  it  took  a good  hour  to  get  it  out, 
even  with  the  help  of  Put  Willoughby. 

“ Going  to  make  a rip|ier  of  it  t"  said  Put,  doubtfully. 

| “The  run  tiers  are  all  right,  but  the  box  is  on  it  yet,  and 
i the  seats.” 

“We’ll  put  in  buffalo  robes  and  blankets,  and  fix  it 
fine.” 

“ How  on  earth  ‘11  you  steer  ? There  isn’t  any  boy  in 
Cuzco  with  legs  enough  to  heel  it  fora  sleigh  of  that  size.” 
“ I’ll  show  you.  I’m  going  to  rig  a boom  out  astern 
for  a rudder.  Steer  like  a ship.” 

“You  don’t  say!” 

Put  had  a good  deal  to  say,  however,  when  he  saw  Rod 
cut  a hole  in  the  hack  of  that  sleigh  box,  and  shove  through 
it  a long  pole  with  a spike  on  the  end. 

“Steer  { Of  course  it  will.  I could  steer  it  myself. 
Only  how  on  earth  ’ll  we  ever  get  it  up  to  the  top  of  the 
East  Hill  ?” 

There  might  have  been  some  difficulty  about  that,  if  all 
the  boys  on  that  side  of  the  main  street  had  not  taken  the 
matter  in  hand.  They  were  a public-spirited  lot.  and 
they  were  all  jealous  of  Court  Hoffman's  town-made,  new- 
fangled, fancy -pain  tod  gi  me  rack.  They  knew  it  wouldn't 
work,  ami  they  said  so,  and  they  pulled  and  pushed  at 
Rod’s  wonderful  idea  that  evening  until  they  got  it  up  the 
hill.  Then  they  all  got  in,  or  tried  to,  and  the  old  ark 
| looked  more  like  a pyramid  of  boys  than  anything  else. 

It  was  a splendid  moon-lit  evening,  ami  the  West  Hill 
l»oys  were  out,  every  soul  of  them,  and  the  best  friends 
Court  Hoffman  had  were  half  afraid  he  wouldn’t  invite 
them  to  ride  on  his  ripper  the  first  time.  Then  they  were 
; more  than  half  afraid  he  would,  for  they  all  knew  Deacon 
Rogers  had  said  there  was  no  telling  where  that  thing 
would  go  to  if  it  once  got  well  a-going. 

The  valley,  and  the  village,  and  the  river,  and  the  East 
Hill  would  be  in  the  way,  to  be  sure,  and  that  was  some- 
thing; but  the  hill  road  was  ns  slippery  as  ice.  and  the 
new  ripper  looked  more  und  more  like  a shark  when  Court. 
Hoffman  lifted  it  to  show  them  how  bright  and  smooth 
the  runner  irons  were. 

He  showed  them  also  how  the  wheel  worked,  and  de- 
clared that  he  could  steer  that  ripper  all  around  a house, 
j That  was  what  made  Jim  Dclany  ask, 

“ Could  ye  stlieer  it  round  u wood-sleigh,  wid  three  yoke 
of  oxen,  uv  ye  met  ’em  in  the  sthrate  yonder  ?” 

“I’ll  show  you.  Now,  boys,  who’s  going  with  me? 
Hurrah!  The  more  the  merrier.” 

\ “ I’m  wid  ye, "shouted  Jim  Delany.  “ It  ’ll  be  bad  luck 

for  any  horned  buste  we  run  into.” 

One  after  another  the  larger  boys  followed  Jim,  and 
Court  never  stop|K?d  to  count. 

“ Keep  your  feet  on  the  foot-rests,”  he  shouted.  “Hold 
1 on  hard.  Hold  steady  as  rocks.  We’ll  be  off  in  a min- 
i ute.  Ready,  all  ? Go,  then,” 

And  go  it  was,  with  nearly  a mile  of  sloping  road  before 
them,  and  beyond  that  tlie  long  glittering  reach  of  the  level. 
There  was  time  for  a cheer  or  two,  and  they  gave  one, 
j and  nearly  half  of  another;  but  that  second  cheer  seemed 
to  be  cut  in  two  by  something. 

I Court  Hoffman  grasped  his  wheel  tiller  with  all  the 
strength  lie  had  in  him,  and  looked  straight  ahead.  He 
! had  ridden  on  that  sort  of  machine  before,  and  he  knew 
| what  was  coming  the  moment  she  got  her  speed  on. 

But  the  other  boys  ? 

Dan  Variek’s  grip  on  Jim  Delany  would  have  brought 
, a yell  from  him  if  he  lmd  dared  to  open  his  mouth.  Jim 
, was  thinking,  too,  but  he  and  all  the  rest  were  thinking 
I the  same  thought. 

“Fences?  They’re  nothing  but  two  black  streaks  at 
the  side  of  the  road.  Oh  dear!  we’ll  go  clean  through 
j the  village.  What  if  we  should  run  into  something!" 
They  held  on  like  good  fellows,  and  made  that  ripper- 
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load  of  boys  as  nearly  as  possible  one  solid  mass,  so  that 
it  was  easier  for  Court  Hoffman  to  steer.  Even  he,  though, 
was  beginning  to  have  his  doubts  as  to  where  they  would 
bring  up,  and  whether  he  could  steer  safely  around  the 
curve  where  the  road  from  the  West  Hill  crossed  the  main 
street,  and  met  the  road  from  the  East  that  led  over  the 
bridge. 

The  speed  was  awful ! No  express  train  ever  went  fast- 
er. and  a race-horse  would  have  been  passed  as  if  he  were 
standing  still. 

Danger  in  it  ? Of  course  there  was,  ami  the  lives  of  all 
of  them  depended  upon  the  nerve  and  pluck  of  Court 
Hoffman,  and  the  skill  he  might  show  in  getting  around  j 
the  curve.  Yes,  and  on  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a j 
clear  road,  or  a stray  team  or  cow  or  human  being  to  run 
against. 

It  was  a terrible  risk  to  run,  and  all  the  boys  left  on  the  ! 
hill  were  glad  they  had  let  somebody  else  try  the  first  ride 
on  the  ripper. 

Before  the  beginning  of  that  swift,  perilous  dash,  how-  i 
ever.  Rod  Sanderson  and  the  East  Side  boys  had  completed  j 
their  preparations.  Some  of  them  had  to  get  off  and  push 
to  get  the  old  sleigh  started,  ami  only  one  of  these  man- 
aged to  get  on  again.  Three  more  jumped  off  before  the 
“ whopper,”  as  Rodney  called  her,  had  gone  ten  rods,  and 
it  may  have  been  because  they  had  doubts  as  to  where  she  , 
would  fetch  up. 

“She  just  steers  lovely,”  remarked  Put  Willoughby,  as 
he  noticed  how  Rod  Sanderson  was  straining  at  the  long 
handle  of  his  rudder. 

“She’s  beginning  to  go  faster!” 

“She’s  a-gaining!" 

“ Don't  she  go  it  !”  . 

“ Hurrah — ah — aw — aw  !” 

They  all  joined  in  that,  but  at  just  that  moment  the  old 
sleigh  shoved  her  goose-necks  over  the  little  roll  at  the 
edge  of  the  first  really  steep  slope  of  the  East  Hill  road, 
and  she  seemed  to  give  a great  jump. 

“ Rod,  where's  your  rudder?” 

“Gone!  I — ” 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said.  It  had  been  jerked  from 
him,  through  the  hole  he  had  cut  for  it.  the  moment  the 
bent  spike  caught  in  an  icy  place,  and  the  old  sleigh  had 
things  in  her  own  hands  from  that  moment. 

She  seemed  to  know  it,  and  to  be  tickled  half  to  death 
over  the  notion  of  doing  her  own  running,  without  a span 
of  horses  in  front  of  her.  She  was  not  a ripper,  indeed, 
but  she  was  a whopper,  and  she  had  weight  enough  on  board 
to  give  her  all  the  impetus  she  needed  down  that  hill. 

How  she  did  plunge  and  slip!  and  how  the  loose  snow 
and  bits  of  ice  did  fly!  Still,  she  lmd  been  over  that  road 
muny  a time,  and  seemed  to  know  it  like  a book  now; 
that  is,  the  ruts  were  deep,  and  her  runners  kept  in  them 
as  surely  as  the  wheels  of  a street  car  keep  in  the  grooves 
of  the  track.  Faster  and  faster,  with  nobody  to  steer,  ami  ] 
no  earthly  chance  of  stopping  her ! There  never  was  such  j 
coasting,  nor  so  many  boys  doing  it  on  one  big  sled. 

Rod  Sanderson  looked  out  ahead  over  his  crouching 
load,  and  the  wind  cut  by  his  face  as  if  there  had  been  a , 
hurricane.  A team  on  the  bridge!  What  if  it  should 
come  on  into  the  road  ? What,  if  the  old  sleigh  should  ■ 
take  a notion  to  go  on  over  the  bridge  and  into  the  village, 
or  anywhere  ? 

“Oh  dear!  she’s  going  faster!” 

The  short  stretch  of  level  road  at  the  bottom  of  the  East 
Hill  was  reached  like  a flash,  and  it  was  now  going  by 
like  another  flash — a little  slower,  to  be  sure,  but  with  no 
sign  of  stopping. 

The  driver  of  the  team  on  the  bridge  had  halted  his 
oxen,  and  the  boys  in  the  sleigh  seemed  all  at  once  to  feel 
the  same  impulse  to  dodge.  They  leaned  toward  the 
right,  and  it  may  be  some  of  them  meant  to  jump;  but  the 
pressure  helped  a clog  of  wood  the  runners  touched  at  that  i 


moment  to  turn  the  “whopper”  out  of  the  ruts  of  the  road, 
and  into  the  well-worn  slide  that  led  down  the  river-bank. 
It  was  her  last  plunge,  and  she  was  nearly  out  of  breath 
when  she  took  it.  but  it  was  well  for  those  boys  the  ice 
was  so  thick.  It  bore  them  splendidly,  sleigh  and  all.  and 
away  they  went,  until  their  ride  used  itself  up,  just  half 
way  over.  Just  as  they  were  all  dm  wing  their  breath  for 
a grand  hurrah,  something  black  and  long  shot  down  from 
the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  out  upon  the  very  ico 
that  belonged  to  them. 

“Coming  right  for  us!” 

“ Boys!  bovs!  that's  Court  Hoffman’s  ripper!” 

Court  hud  done  it.  He  had  steered  successfully  around 
the  curve,  partly  because  some  of  Ins  speed  had  gone  when 
he  reached  it,  and  his  remaining  impetus  had  carried  him 
on  until  he  slipped  into  the  gentle  declivity  toward  the 
bridge  and  the  river. 

“I  say,” said  Rod  Sanderson,  as  the  passengers  of  the 
ripper  sprang  to  their  feet,  “ how  far  did  you  have  to  haul 
that  thing  after  you  got  down  hill  ?” 

“ Han  all  the  way  itself.” 

“Well,  so  did  our  whopper.  Steered  herself,  too,  and 
that's  more’n  yours  can  do.” 

“ Well,  yes,  I should  say  so.” 

Court  was  looking  and  feeling  a little  thoughtful.  The 
coasting  on  the  West  Hill  was  almost  too  good  for  his 
ripper,  and  he  wanted  to  consider  the  mutter  before  he 
tried  it  again. 

As  for  the  “whopper,”  there  was  no  such  thing  as  per- 
suading the  East  Hill  boys  to  haul  her  up  the  road  for 
another  free  ride  that  evening. 


CHATvS  ABOUT  PHILATELY. 

Hi 

BY  J.  J.  CASEY. 

IN  a previous  chat  with  you  I gave  a few  directions 
how  to  start  properly  in  collecting  stamps.  You  also 
got  an  inkling  of  the  vast  extent  of  Philately.  While  it 
embraces  but  two  classes,  stamps  for  postal  purposes  and 
stamps  for  revenue  purposes,  it  has  divided  these  two  class- 
es into  several  divisions,  each  of  which  has  an  equal  im- 
portance, and  each  of  which  claims  for  itself  all  that  can 
be  given  to  it  either  of  time  or  money.  Jack  of  all  trades, 
and  master  of  none,  can  very  truly  be  applied  to  stamp 
collecting.  One  who  attempts  to  collect  all  kinds  of 
stamps  may,  by  the  expenditure  of  a very  large  amount 
of  money,  succeed  in  accumulating  a very  great  number 
of  stamps;  but  one  becomes  merely  an  accumulator,  and 
has  ceased  to  1*>  a Philatelist.  The  rule  among  collectors 
to-day  is  to  take  up  some  special  portion  of  Philately,  und 
to  direct  all  their  efforts  to  that  portion. 

Stamps  for  postal  purposes  include  government  adhesive 
stamps,  local  stamps  recognized  by  several  governments- 
private  express  stamps  and  private  post-office  stamps  once 
prevalent  in  this  country,  stamped  envelopes  and  stamped 
newspaper  wrappers,  postal  cards,  and  proofs  and  essays. 
Stamps  for  revenue  purposes  include  government  adhesivo 
stamps,  municipal  stamps,  private  die  stamps  of  the  United 
States,  and  proofs  and  essays.  Here  are  divisions  enough. 
To  attain  excellence,  or  even  good  results,  in  any  one  di- 
vision, the  others  must  be  given  up.  One  is  just  as  fruit- 
ful of  interest  as  another,  but  postage  stamps  of  govern- 
ment issue  are  the  most  popular,  being  the  easiest  within 
reach. 

Stamped  envelopes  and  wrappers  and  postal  cards  should 
not  be  mutilated  by  having  the  design  cut  out.  In  the 
early  days  of  collecting,  attention  was  generally  paid  to 
the  design  only,  which,  whether  in  adhesive  stamps  or  on 
envelopes,  was  trimmed  up  to  the  printed  portion.  The 
album-makers  were  responsible  for  this  mutilation  by 
marking  off  spaces  in  their  albums.  Collectors  foolishly 
trimmed  their  stainjw  to  fit  into  the  prescribed  spaces— a 
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course  which  they  have  since  regretted ; for  theae  trimmed 
specimens,  exceedingly  valuable,  and  oftentimes  priceless 
when  not  mutilated,  would  not  now  be  admitted  into 
any  first-class  collection.  Even  to  this  day  the  album- 
makers  virtually  compel  the  collector  to  cut  the  impression 
out  of  the  envelope,  or  else  have  an  album  with  unsightly 
pages  here  and  there.  But  under  no  consideration  should 
the  envelope  or  postal  card  be  mutilated.  You  may  say 
that  it  is  not  practicable  to  keep  the  entire  envelope  in  a 
book.  But  you  do  not  keep  butterflies  or  birds*  eggs  in  a 
book.  Keep  the  envelopes  and  cards  in  a box  until  you 
can  devise  a plan  of  your  own  for  mounting  them.  I 
have  a very  excellent  plan  for  mounting  envelopes  and 
cards,  and  one  of  these  days  I may  explain  it  to  you. 

Government  local  stamps  are  privileges  extended  to  in- 
dividuals or  localities  for  postal  purposes  within  limits. 
The  most  important  of  these  ure  the  Russian  local  stamps. 
You  are  aware  that  Russia  has  a large  extent  of  territory ; 
the  postal  service  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  not  yet  ade- 
quate euough  to  cover  properly  this  vast  extent,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  has  extended  to  all  the  governments  or  prov- 
inces of  Russia  local  mail  privileges.  As  a result  of  this, 
over  a hundred  and  ten  towns  have  their  special  postage 
stamps.  These  are  the  most  interesting  of  all  stamps, 
from  the  many  historical  or  emblematical  designs  en- 
graved on  them.  A full  collection  of  these  stamps  would 
number  between  four  and  five  hundred  specimens. 

With  them*  government  local  stamps  must  not  bo  con- 
founded what  are  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  called 
“United  States  locals,'1  but  which  are  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  private  express  stamps.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago.  private  individuals,  and  sometimes  express 
companies,  carried  letters  between  various  cities,  or  most 
usually  within  the  limits  of  certain  cities  or  towns.  Pay- 
ment was  indicated  hy  stamps.  The  Post-office  Depart- 
ment soon  broke  up  these  concerns,  as  interfering  with 
the  postal  privileges  of  the  government,  and  none  are  now 
in  existence  us  letter-carrying  concerns  save  a few  firms 
in  this  city  to  whom  the  privilege  is  given  by  one  of  the 
old  colonial  charters,  and  with  which  the  government  can 
not  interfere.  I shall  not  discuss  the  admissibility  of 
these  stamps  into  a collection,  although  opinion  is  divided. 
But  I would  advise  my  young  friends  to  give  them  a wide 
berth.  Of  the  hundreds  which  are  known,  you  can  not 
possibly  get  together  euough  genuine  specimens  to  fill  up 
u page  of  your  book.  To  supply  the  demand  there  is  no 
lack  of  counterfeits  or  concoctions,  which  will  be  repre- 
sented to  you  as  just  os  good  as  the  stamps  themselves. 

But  do  not  All  your  albums  with  these  vile  forgeries. 
Many  an  album  containing  many  fine  stamps  has  been 
rendered  almost  worthless  because  page  after  page  was 
plastered  over  with  forgeries,  reprints,  and  re-strikes  of 
these  private  express  stamps. 

Among  revenue  stamps  there  are  two  most  interesting 
classes — the  municipal  stumps  of  Italy  and  the  private  die 
or  private  proprietary  stamps  of  this  country.  Revenue 
shim ps  are  more  in  number  than  postage  stamps,  and,  gen- 
erally speakiug,  are  more  difficult  to  obtain,  because  of 
the  higher  values  which  the  stamps  represent.  But  the 
Italian  municipal  and  the  United  States  private  die 
stamps  will  well  repay  the  efforts  of  the  young  collector. 

On  one  other  point  I wish  to  counsel  you.  Let  there 
be  consistency  in  your  collection.  By  this  I mean,  let 
your  stamps  lx?  all  cancelled  or  all  uncancelled.  Nothing 
looks  so  bud  as  to  see  part  of  a set  bright  and  clean,  and 
the  rest  all  smudged  with  cancelling  ink.  Cancelled 
stamps  are  in  the  main  much  cheaper  than  uncancelled 
stamps,  anti  the  collector  has  less  difficulty  in  procuring 
cancelled  specimens  than  he  lias  in  procuring  uncancelled 
specimens.  In  fact,  one  difficulty  collectors  of  clean 
stamps  have  to  contend  against  is  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  procure  clean  copies  of  some  of  the  great  rarities. 
But  these  will  not  trouble  you  for  some  time.  Bear  in 


mind  what  I said  in  a previous  paper  about  putting  in  your 
collection  none  but  perfect  specimens.  If  you  are  careless 
on  this  point,  you  may  be  often  imposed  upon  by  many 
dealers,  who  will  take  particular  pains  to  offer  you  their 
worst  specimens. 


MY  FIRST  MUFF. 

BY  P.C. 

Hkrk’s  my  little  lady, 

Dressed  with  thoughtful  core, 

Smiling  at  the  sunlight, 

Smiling  at  the  air. 

Whither,  little  lady, 

Whither  shall  we  got 

O'er  the  lofty  hill-tops — 
Through  the  winter's  suowt 

Will  yon  with  me  wander 
Through  the  copses  hare. 

Where  the  dead  leaves  linger  t— 
Autumn  left  them  there. 

No,  my  little  lady; 

Htiows  would  damp  your  feet; 

Thoms  would  tear  your  Jacket, 
Trimmed  with  ermine  neat. 

I will  fetch  a carriage, 

Drawn  by  ponies  flue. 

Lined  with  silkeu  cusliious, 

Fit  for  lady  mine. 

We  will  drive  right  swiftly 
O’er  the  hill-tops  theu — 

Drive  as  quick  as  lightning 
Through  the  merry  glon. 

Then  my  little  lady 
Safe  from  harm  will  lie, 

And  her  rich  soft  erntiue 
From  sharp  thorns  be  free. 
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TOBY  TYLER; 

OR*  TEN  WEEKS  WITH  A CIRCUS. 

BY  JAMES  OTIS. 


Chapter  X. 

MR.  STUBB8  AT  A PARTY. 

TOBY  was  about  to  say  that  he  did  not  intend  to  repre- 
sent the  matter  other  than  it  really  was.  when  a voice 
from  behind  the  canvas  screen  prevented  further  conver- 
sation. 

“Sam-u-el,  come  an’  help  me  carry  these  things  in.” 
Something  very  like  a smile  of  satisfaction  passed  over 
Signor  Castro's  face  as  he  heard  this,  which  told  him  that 
the  time  for  the  feast  was  very  near  ut  hand,  und  the  snake- 
charmer,  as  well  as  the  Albino  Children,  seemed  quite  as 
much  pleased  as  did  the  sword-swallower. 

“You  will  excuse  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  the 
skeleton,  in  an  important  tone;  “I  must  help  Lilly,  and 
then  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  helping  you  to  some  of 
her  cooking,  which,  if  I do  say  it,  that  oughtn’t,  is  as  good 
as  can  be  found  in  this  entire  country.” 

Then  he  too  disappeared  behind  the  canvas  screen. 

Left  alone,  Toby  looked  at  the  ladies,  and  the  ladies 
looked  at  him.  in  perfect  silence,  while  the  sword-swal- 
lower grimly  regarded  all.  until  Mr.  Treat  appeared  bear- 
ing on  a platter  an  immense  turkey,  as  nicely  browned  as 
any  Thanksgiving  turkey  Toby  ever  saw.  Behind  him 
came  his  fat  wife  carrying  several  dishes,  each  one  of 
which  emitted  a most  fragrant  odor;  and  as  these  were 
placed  upon  the  table,  the  spirits  of  the  sword-swallower 
seemed  to  revive,  and  he  smiled  pleasantly,  while  even 
the  ladies  appeared  animated  by  the  sight  and  odor  of  the 
good  things  which  they  were  to  be  called  upon  so  soon  to 
pass  judgment. 

Several  times  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Treat  hustle  in  and  out 
from  behind  the  screen,  and  each  time 
they  made  some  addition  to  that  which 
was  upon  the  table,  until  Toby  began  to 
fear  that  they  would  never  finish,  and  the 
sword-swallower  seemed  unable  to  re- 
strain his  impatience. 

At  last  the  finishing  touch  had  been 
put  to  the  table,  the  last  dish  placed  in 
position,  and  then,  with  a certain  kind  of 
grace,  which  no  one  but  a man  as  thin  as 
Mr.  Treat  could  assume,  he  advanced  to 
the  edge  of  the  platform,  and  said, 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  nothing  gives 
me  greater  pleasure  than  to  invite  you  all, 
including  Mr.  Tyler’s  friend  Stubbs,  to  the 
bountiful  repast  which  my  Lilly  has  pre- 
pared for — ” 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Treat’s  speech— for  it 
certainly  seemed  as  if  he  had  commenced 
to  make  one — was  broken  off  in  a most 
Nummary  manner.  His  wife  had  come  up 
behind  him,  and.  with  as  much  ease  as  if 
he  had  been  a child,  lifted  him  from  off  the 
floor,  and  placed  him  gently  in  the  chair 
at  the  head  of  the  table. 

“Come  right  up  and  get  dinner,”  she 
said  to  her  guests;  “ if  you  had  waited  un- 
til Samuel  had  finished  his  speech,  every- 
thing on  the  table  would  have  been  stone- 
cold." 

The  guests  proceeded  to  obey  her  kind- 
ly command,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  sword-swallower  had  no  better  man- 
ners than  to  jump  on  to  the  platform  with 
one  bound,  and  seat  himself  at  the  table 


with  the  most  unseemly  haste.  The  others,  and  more 
especially  Toby,  proceeded  in  a leisurely  and  more  digni- 
fied manner. 

A seat  had  been  placed  by  the  side  of  the  one  intended 
for  Toby  for  the  accommodation  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  who  suf- 
fered a napkin  to  be  tied  under  his  chin,  and  generally  be- 
haved in  a manner  that  gladdened  the  heart  of  his  young 
master. 

Mr.  Treat  cut  generous  slices  from  the  turkey  for  each 
guest,  and  Mrs.  Treat  piled  their  plates  high  with  all  sorts 
j of  vegetables,  complaining,  after  the  manner  of  house- 
I wives  generally,  that  the  food  was  not  cooked  as  she  would 
like  to  have  had  it,  and  declaring  that  she  had  had  poor 
luck  with  everything  that  morning,  when  she  firmly  be- 
lieved in  her  heart  that  her  table  had  never  looked  better. 

After  the  company  had  had  the  edge  taken  off  their 
appetites,  which  effect  was  produced  on  the  sword-swal- 
lower only  after  he  had  been  helped  three  different  times, 
the  conversation  began  by  the  fat  woman  asking  Toby 
how  he  got  along  with  Mr.  Lord. 

Toby  could  not  give  a very  good  account  of  his  em- 
ployer, but  he  had  the  good  sense  not  to  cast  a dampener 
on  a party  of  pleasure  by  reciting  his  own  troubles,  and 
he  said,  evasively, 

41 1 guess  I shall  get  along  pretty  well,  now  that  I have 
got  so  many  friends.” 

Just  as  he  had  commenced  to  speak,  the  skeleton  had 
put  in  his  mouth  a very  large  piece  of  turkey — very  much 
larger  in  proportion  than  he  was  himself— and  when  Tohy 
finished  speaking,  he  started  to  say  something  evidently 
not  very  complimentary  to  Mr.  Lord.  But  what  it  was 
the  company  never  knew,  for  just  as  he  opened  his  mouth 
to  speak,  the  meat  went  down  the  wrong  way,  his  face 
became  a bright  ptfrple,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  he 
was  choking. 

Toby  was  alarmed,  and  sprang  from  his  chair  to  assist 
his  friend,  upsetting  Mr.  Stubbs  from  his  seat,  causing  him 
| to  scamper  up  the  tent  pole,  with  the  napkin  still  tied 
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around  his  nock,  and  to  scold  in  his  most  vehement  man-  | 
ner.  Before  Toby  could  roach  the  skeleton,  however,  the  J 
fat  woman  had  darted  toward  hep  lean  husband,  caught 
him  by  one  arm,  and  was  pounding  bis  bock,  by  the  time 
Toby  got  there,  so  vigorously  that  the  boy  was  afraid  her 
enormous  hand  would  go  through  his  tissue-paper-like 
frame. 

“ I wouldn't,”  said  Toby,  in  ularm;  “you  may  break 
him.” 

“Don’t  you  get  frightened,”  said  Mrs.  Treat,  turning  1 
her  husband  completely  over,  and  still  continuing  the  j 
drumming  process.  "He’s  often  taken  this  way ; he’s  j 
such  a glutton  that  he'd  try  to  swallow  the  turkey  whole  , 
if  he  could  get  it  in  his  mouth,  an’  lie’s  so  thin  that  ’most 
anything  sticks  in  his  throat.” 

“ l should  think  you'd  break  him  all  up,”  said  Toby, 
apologetically,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  at  the  table;  “he 
don't  look  as  if  he  could  stand  very  much  of  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

But  apparently  Mr.  Treat  could  stand  very  much  more  ! 
than  Toby  gave  him  credit  for,  because  at  this  juncture  he 
stopped  coughing,  and  his  face  was  fast  assuming  its  nat-  . 
ural  hue. 

His  attentive  wife,  seeing  that  he  had  ceased  struggling, 
pulled  him  up  above  the  chair,  and  sat  him  down  with  a 
force  that  threatened  to  snap  his  very  head  off. 

“There!”  she  said,  as  he  wheezed  a little  from  the  effects 
of  the  shock:  “now  see  if  you  can  behave  yourself,  an' 
chew  your  meat  as  you  ought  to. . One  of  these  days  , 
when  you’re  alone  you'll  try  that  game,  and  that  'll  be 
the  lust  of  you.” 

“If. he’d  try  to  do  one  of  my  tricks  long  enough,  he'd 
get  so  that  there  wouldn’t  hardly  anything  choke  him,*' 
the  sword -swallower  ventured  to  suggest,  mildly,  as  he 
wiped  a small  stream  of  cranberry-sauce  from  his  chin, 
and  laid  a well -polished  turkey  bone  by  the  side  of  his 
plate. 

• I’d  like  to  see  him  try  it!”  said  the  fat  lady,  with  just 
a shade  of  anger  in  her  voice.  Then  turning  toward  her 
husband  she  said,  emphatically,  “Samuel,  don’t  you  ever 
let  m6  catch  you  swallowing  a sword !’’ 

“ I won’t,  my  love,  I won’t;  and  I will  try  to  chew  my 
meat  more,”  replied  the  very  thin  glutton,  in  a feeble  tone. 

Toby  thought  that  perhaps  the  skeleton  might  keep  the 
first  part  of  that  promise,  but  he  was  not  quite  sure  about 
the  last. 

It  required  no  little  coaxing  on  the  part  of  both  Toby 
and  Mrs.  Treat  to  induce  Mr.  Stubbs  to  come  down  from 
his  lofty  perch ; but  the  task  was  accomplished  at  last,  and  I 
by  the  gift  of  a very  large  doughnut  he  was  induced  to  re-  I 
Hume  his  scat  at  the  table. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  the  duties  of  a host,  in  ; 
his  own  peculiar  way  of  viewing  them,  devolved  upon 
Mr.  Treat,  and  he  said,  as  he  pushed  his  chair  back  a short 
distance  from  the  table,  and  triwl  to  polish  the  front  of  his  ; 
vest  with  his  napkin : 

“ I don't  want  this  fact  lost  sight  of,  because  it  is  an  im-  i 
portant  one.  Every  one  must  remember  that  we  have  ! 
gathered  here  to  meet  and  become  better  acquainted  with  ; 
the  latest  and  best  addition  to  this  eircus,  Mr.  Toby  Tyler.”  | 

Poor  Toby ! As  the  company  all  looked  directly  at  him.  j 
and  Mrs.  Treat  nodded  her  enormous  head  energetically, 
as  if  to  say  that  she  agreed  exactly  with  her  husband,  the  j 
poor  boys  face  grew  very  red,  and  the  squuSli  pie  lost  its 
flavor. 

"Although  Mr.  Tyler  may  not  be  exactly  one  of  us, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  profession, 
but  is  only  one  of  the  adjuncts  to  it,  so  to  speak,”  continued 
the  skeleton,  in  a voice  which  was  fast  lieing  raised  to  its 
highest  pitch,  " we  feel  proud,  after  his  exploits  at  tin*  time  | 
of  the  accident,  to  have  him  with  us.  and  gladly  welcome  | 
him  now,  through  the  medium  of  this  little  feast  prepared 
by  my  Lilly.” 
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Hen*  the  Albino  Children  nodded  their  heads  in  ap 
proval,  the  sword-swallower  gave  a little  grunt  of  assent, 
and  thus  encouraged,  the  skeleton  proceeded : 

“I  feel,  when  I say  that  we  like  and  admire  Mr.  Tyler, 
all  present  will  agree  with  me,  and  all  would  like  to  hear 
him  say  a word  for  himself.” 

The  skeleton  seemed  to  have  expressed  the  views  of  all 
present  remarkably  well,  judging  from  their  expressions 
of  pleasure  and  assent,  and  all  waited  for  the  honored 
guest  to  speak. 

Toby  knew  that  he  must  say  something,  but  he  couldn't 
think  of  a single  thing;  he  tried  over  and  over  again  to 
call  to  his  mind  something  which  he  had  read  as  to  how 
people  acted  and  what  they  said  when  they  were  expected 
to  speak  at  a dinner  table,  but  his  thoughts  refused  to  go 
back  for  him,  and  the  silence  was  actually  becoming  pain- 
ful. Finally,  and  by  the  greatest  effort,  he  managed  to 
say.  with  h very  perceptible  stammer,  and  while  his  face 
was  growing  very  red : 

“1  know  I ought  to  say  something  to  pay  for  this  big 
dinner  that  you  said  was  gotten  up  for  me,  but  I don't 
know  what  to  say,  unless  to  thank  you  for  it.  You  see  I 
hain't  big  enough  to  say  much,  an’,  as  Uncle  Dan'l  says, 
I don't  amount  to  very  much  ’cept  for  eatin’,  an’  I guess 
he’s  right.  You're  all  real  good  to  me.  an’  when  I get  to 
be  a man.  I’ll  try  to  do  as  much  for  you.” 

Toby  had  arisen  to  his  feet  when  he  began  to  make  his 
speech,  and  while  he  was  speaking,  Mr.  Stubbs  hod  crawled 
over  into  his  chair.  When  he  finished,  he  sat  down  again 
without  looking  behind  him,  and  of  course*  sat  plump  on 
the  monkey.  There  was  a loud  outcry  from  Mr.  Stubbs,  a 
little  frightened  noise  from  Toby,  an  instant’s  scrambling, 
and  then  boy,  monkey,  and  chair  tumbled  off  the  platform, 
landing  on  the  ground  in  an  indescribable  mass,  from 
which  the  monkey  extricated  himself  more  quickly  than 
Toby  could,  and  again  took  refuge  on  the  top  of  the  tent  pole. 

Of  course  all  the  guests  ran  to  Toby’s  assistance;  and 
while  the  fat  woman  poked  him  all  over  to  see  that  none 
of  his  bones  were  broken,  the  skeleton  brushed  the  dirt 
from  his  clothes. 

All  this  time  the  monkey  screamed,  yelled,  and  danced 
around  on  the  tent  pole  and  ropes  as  if  his  feelings  had 
received  a shock  from  which  he  could  never  recover. 

“ I didn't  mean  to  end  it  up  that  way,  but  it  was  Mr. 
Stublis's  fault,”  said  Toby,  ns  soon  as  quiet  had  been  re- 
stored, and  the  guests,  with  the  exception  of  the  monkey, 
were  seated  at  the  table  once  more. 

“Of  course  you  didn't,”  said  Mrs.  Treat,  in  a kindly 
tone;  “but  don't  you  feel  bad  about  it  one  bit,  for  you 
ought  to  thank  your  lucky  stars  that  you  didn't  break  any 
of  your  bones.” 

“ 1 s'pose  I had,”  said  Toby,  soberly,  as  he  looked  back 
at  the  scene  of  his  disaster,  and  then  up  at  the  chattering 
monkey  that  had  caused  all  the  trouble. 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Stubbs  having  again  been  coaxed 
down  from  his  lofty  position,  Toby  took  his  departure, 
promising  to  call  ns  ofteu  during  the  week  as  he  could  get 
away  from  his  exacting  employers. 

Just  outside  the  tent  he  met  old  Ben,  who  said,  as  he 
showed  signs  of  indulging  in  another  of  his  internal 
laughing  spells, 

"Hello!  has  the  skeleton  an*  his  lily  of  a wife  been 
givin'  a blow-out  to  you  too  ?” 

"They  invited  me  in  there  to  dinner,”  said  Toby,  mod- 
estly. 

“Of  course  they  did,  of  course  they  did,”  replied  Ben, 
with  a chuckle;  “they  carries  a cookin '-stove  along  with 
’em,  so  s they  cun  give  these  little  spreads  whenever  we 
stay  over  a day  in  a place.  Oh.  I’ve  been  there!” 

“And  did  they  ask  you  to  make  a s|»eech  ?” 

**  Of  course.  Did  they  try  it  on  you  if” 

“Yes,”  said  Toby,  mournfully,  "an'  I tumbled  off  the 
platform  when  I got  through.” 
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“I  didn't  do  exactly  that,"  replied  Ben,  thoughtfully;  j 
“but  I s'pose  you  got  too  much  steam  on,  see  in' 's  how  it 
was  likely  your  first  speech.  Now  you'd  better  go  into 
the  tent  an’  try  to  get  a little  sleep,  'cause  we’ve  got  a long 
ride  to-night  over  a rough  road,  an’  you  won't  get  more'ii 
a cat-nap  all  night." 

“But  where  urc  you  going?*'  asked  Toby,  as  he  shifted 
Mr.  Stubhe  over  to  his  other  shoulder,  preparatory  to  fol- 
lowing his  friend’s  advice. 

“I'm  goin’  to  church,"  said  Ben,  and  then  Toby  noticed  . 
for  the  lirst  time  tluit  the  old  driver  had  made  some  at- 
tempt at  dressing  up.  “I*ve  been  with  the  circus,  man  i 
an'  boy,  for  nigh  to  forty  years,  an’  I alius  go  to  meetin' 
once  on  Sunday.  It’s  somethin'  I promised  my  old  mo- 
ther I would  do,  an’  I hain’t  broke  my  promise  yet” 

“ Why  don’t  you  take  me  with  you  ?"  asked  Toby,  wist-  j 
fully,  as  ho  thought  of  the  little  chureh  on  the  hill  at  ! 
home,  and  wished — oh,  so  earnestly ! — that  he  was  there  I 
then,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thumped  on  the  head  with  ; 
Uncle  Darnel's  book. 

“If  I’d  seen  you  this  momin\  I would.”  said  Ben; 
“but  now  you  must  try  to  bottle  up  some  sleep  agin 
to-night,  an’  next  Sunday  I'll  take  you.” 

With  these  words  old  Ben  started  off,  and  Toby  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  his  wishes,  although  he  rather  doubted 
the  possibility  of  “bottling  up"  any  sleep  that  afternoon. 

He  lay  down  on  the  top  of  the  wagon,  after  having  put  i 
Mr.  Stubbs  inside  with  the  others  of  his  tribe,  and  in  a very 
few  moments  the  boy  was  sound  asleep,  dreaming  of  a din- 
ner party  at  which  Mr.  Stubbs  made  a speech,  and  he  scam- 
pered up  and  down  the  tent  pole. 

[to  be  contixckd.] 


STANLEY’S  GREAT  JOURNEY. 

BY  WILLIAM  L.  A LI)  EX. 

THE  great  journey  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  in  which 
he  crowed  the  continent  of  Africa,  was  both  the  long-  ' 
est  and  the  most  important  journey  that  any  African 
traveller  has  made.  Both  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Com- 
mander  Cameron  had  already  crossed  Africa,  but  they  | 
crossed  it  by  a more  southerly  and  much  shorter  path  ! 
than  that  taken  by  the  American  traveller.  They  suffer-  ' 
ed  a great  deal  from  fever  and  weariness  and  the  terrible 
heat;  hut  Mr.  Stanley,  in  addition  to  these  miseries,  was  , 
compelled  to  fight  his  way  through  tribe  after  tribe  of 
blood-thirsty  cannibals,  and  to  follow  the  course  of  a dan- 
gerous river,  full  of  rapids,  in  a frail  boat.  It  is  almost  j 
a miracle  that  he  ever  lived  to  reach  the  civilized  world ; 1 
and  had  he  not  been  as  prudent  and  skillful  as  he  was 
brave  and  persevering,  he  never  would  have  finished  his 
journey. 

Mr.  Stanley  started  from  Zanzibar'— a town  on  the  east  ' 
coast  of  Africa— in  November,  1874.  with  three  young  Eng-  1 
lishnicn  ami  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  native  Afri- 
cans. Only  a few  of  these  were  armed  with  rifles,  for  most  ! 
of  them  were  porters.  Iu  Africa,  calico  and  beads  are  used  j 
for  money,  and  as  a traveller  must  have  plenty  of  these 
with  him,  he  has  to  employ  a great  many  isirters.  You  ' 
will  ask  why  he  docs  not  have  horses  or  oxen  to  carry  his  j 
goods.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  ail  insect  in  Africa,  ' 
called  the  tsetse,  the  bite  of  which  kills  all  animals  of  bur-  , 
den,  so  that  travellers  have*  to  hire  natives  to  carry  all 
their  property  on  their  heads. 

Stanley  marched  first  to  Lake  Victoria— a lake  discov- 
ered by  Captain  Speke  in  1858,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  After  sailing  all  around  this  lake  in 
a boat  which  was  made  for  him  in  England,  and  was  built 
so  that  it  could  be  taken  apart  and  carried  by  the  porters, 
he  went  to  another  great  lake,  discovered  by  Captain  Bur- 
ton in  1856,  and  called  Like  Tanganyika.  This  he  also  , 
circumnavigated  in  his  boat,  and  discovered  that  it  had 


no  outlet.  West  of  Lake  Tanganyika  Dr.  Livingstone  had 
discovered  a great  river,  which  he  thought  might  1m*  the 
Congo.  Commander  Cameron  had  also  seen  this  river, 
und  both  of  them  wanted  to  descend  it  to  its  mouth,  but 
they  thought  it  would  he  impossible  to  make  their  way 
through  the  fierce  savages  who  live  on  its  banks. 

When  Stanley  reached  this  great  river,  two  of  the  young 
Englishmen  that  had  started  with  him,  Fred  Burton  and 
Edward  Pocock,  had  already  died  of  the  deadly  African 
fever,  and  so  many  of  his  other  men  had  died,  or  desert- 
ed, or  been  killed,  that  he  had  only  one  white  man.  Frank 
Pocock,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  natives — some 
of  whom  were  women — who  were  willing  to  join  him  in 
a voyage  down  the  river.  He  bought  a number  of  ca- 
noes, and  with  these  and  his  English  boat,  the  Lady 
Alice,  began  his  voyage.  He  had  to  fight  almost  con- 
stant battles  with  the  natives,  and  the  great  river,  with  its 
swift  current,  that  swept  many  of  his  canoes  over  the 
rapids,  was  almost  as  dangerous  as  the  savages.  In  one 
of  these  rapids  poor  Frank  Pocock  was  drowned,  ami 
when,  after  suffering  the  moat  terrible  hardships.  Stanley 
reached  the  Portuguese  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo,  he  had  only  one  hundred  ami  fifteen  followers 
left,  and  these,  like  himself,  were  nearly  dead  from  starva- 
tion, disease,  and  hardship. 

One  day  Mr.  Stanley  was  sailing  on  Lake  Victoria  in 
the  Lady  Alice  with  eleven  natives,  and  being  out  of  pro- 
visions, and  very  hungry,  they  rowed  toward  the  shore, 
intending  to  land  and  buy  food.  About  two  hundred  sav- 
ages. armed  with  spears  and  bows  and  arrows,  gathered  to 
meet  them.  Stanley's  men  called  to  them,  and  told  them 
they  were  friends,  and  wanted  to  buy  food.  The  savages 
seemed  to  be  peaceful,  but  as  soon  as  the  boat  touched  the 
shore,  they  seized  it.  and  dragged  it  twenty  yards  up  the 
beach,  with  Mr.  Stanley  sitting  in  it. 

Then  they  swarmed  around  him,  yelling  and  flourish- 
ing their  clubs  and  spears.  Many  of  them  took  aim  at 
Stanley  with  their  arrows;  biit*he  told  his  men  to  speak 
gently  to  them,  and  to  convince  them  that  they  were 
friends.  They  demanded  calico  and  heads,  and  Stanley 
gave  them  all  they  asked.  Then  they  seized  the  boat's 
oars,  and  carried  them  off ; hut  still  the  traveller  made  no 
resistance.  The  crowd  constantly  increased,  until  there 
were  at  least  three  hundred  of  the  savages,  all  armed  and 
painted  for  battle.  They  abused  Stanley  and  liis  men, 
telling  them  they  were  cowards,  and  that  they  were  going 
to  kill  them,  and  twenty  times  Mr.  Stanley  thought  liis 
last  moment  had  come.  Finally  he  told  one  of  his  men 
to  go  a little  distance  away  from  the  boat,  and  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  savages,  while  the  rest  of  them  should 
take  hold  of  the  boat  on  each  side,  and  at  the  word  of 
command  try  to  launch  it.  They  did  so;  but  the  savages 
saw  the  boat  moving,  and  rushed  to  the  water’s  edge  just 
as  she  glided  into  the  lake.  The  man  who  had  tried  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  wretches  while  the  boat  was 
launched  sprang  into  the  water  after  her,  and  a savage 
was  just  on  the  point  of  spearing  him,  when  Stanley 
firc*d,  and  saved  his  follower's  life  by  shooting  the  spear- 
man. The  men  now  climbed  into  the  boat,  ami  tearing 
lip  the  bottom  boards,  tried  to  puddle  with  them  away 
from  the  shore,  while  Stanley  threatened  the  savages  with 
his  gun,  and  for  a few  moments  kept  them  at  a distance. 
They  soon  plucked  up  courage,  however,  and  springing 
into  their  canoes,  paddled  after  the  Lady  Alice.  There 
was  no  escape  except  by  driving  the  enemy  back,  and  Mr. 
Stanley,  with  four  shots  from  his  elephant  rifle,  loaded 
with  explosiye  balls,  sunk  two  of  tlie  canoes,  and  killed 
five  men,  after  which  the  others  retreated,  and  the  Lady 
Alice,  after  paddling  all  night,  and  driving  before  a heavy 
gale  all  the  next  day  ami  all  the  next  night,  iu  imminent 
peril  of  sinking,  brought  her  exhausted  crew  toan  uninhub- 
ited  island,  seventy -six  hours  after  the  light.  Instead  of 
showing  a hard-hearted  readiness  to  lire  on  the  poor  Afri- 
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cans,  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  fights,  Stanley  showed  the 
most  wonderful  self-control,  and  only  used  his  rifle  when 
he  had  to  choose  l>ctween  being  killed,  together  with  his 
men,  and  firing  on  his  brutal  foes. 

The  greater  part  of  Stanley's  battles  were  fought  while 
descending  the  Congo.  Sometimes  the  natives  came  out 
in  canoes  and  attacked  him  on  the  river,  and  sometimes 
they  attacked  him  while  he  was  camping  on  the  shore. 
Once  fifty-four  canoes,  carrying  at  least  two  thousand 
men,  were  successfully  beaten  off  in  a sharp  battle.  At 
night  the  camp  had  to  be  protected  by  a stockade  made  of 
brush-wood;  and  often  the  tired  explorer,  after  paddling 
all  day,  had  to  watch  all  night  to  repel  the  constant  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy.  Sometimes,  when  they  were  dragging 
the  canoes  through  the  forest  around  the  rapids,  the  woods 
would  suddenly  be  alive  with  cannibals  who  had  been  ly- 
ing in  ambush.  Armed  with  clubs  and  spears  and  poi- 


soned arrows,  they  would  rush  on  Stanley  and  his  hand- 
ful of  men,  shouting  that  they  would  eat  the  strangers 
for  dinner.  Bat  whether  there  were  a hundred  or  a thou- 
sand of  them,  Stanley  always  managed  to  drive  them 
back.  It  was  his  cool  courage,  quite  as  much  as  the  rifles 
of  his  men,  which  gave  him  the  victory.  Had  he  not  been 
a man  born  to  command,  lie  could  never  have  inspired 
his  men  with  courage  to  face  such  swarms  of  savages; 
and  had  he  not  been  as  brave  a man  as  ever  lived,  he 
could  never  have  fought  hand  to  hand  with  a score  of 
hungry  cannibals  all  at  once,  and  driven  them  back  in 
terror  of  the  dauntless  white  man. 

Mr.  Stanley  has  furnished  a splendid  example  of  what 
patience,  perseverance,  and  courage  can  accomplish  in  the 
face  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  and  he  will  always 
be  celebrated  as  one  of  the  greatest  explorers  the  world 
has  ever  known. 
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A STRANGE  VALENTINE. 

BY  KATE  MoD  R. 

THEN  will  you  be  ready  to  go  down  street  for  our 
valentines,  Lilia  ?”  asked  Margie  Goold,  as  she 
stood  listlessly  at  the  window  watching  the  passers-by. 
“ You  said  you'd  go  half  an  hour  ago,  and  I’ve  been  wait- 
ing ever  since.” 

But  Lilia  was  deep  in  her  arithmetic,  and  apparently 
unconscious  that  Margie  had  asked  any  question,  until 
suddenly  she  jumped  up.  and  throwing  some  papers  well 
covered  with  figures  into  the  grate,  exclaimed, 

44 1 would  have  been  ready  long  ago  had  it  not  been  for 
that  horrid  D.” 

“Why,  Lilia  Goold,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  call 
D.  hom'd,”  cried  little  Fay,  indignantly,  from  her  seat  on 
the  rug.  where  she  was  giving  Fido  a lesson  in  making  be- 
lieve dead. 

44  Yes.  indeed,  you  ought.” seconded  Margie.  ‘‘Mamma 
was  saying  just  a day  or  two  ago  that  we  must  respect  D., 
and  remember  what  a faithful  nurse  she  was  to  all  of  us. 
And  you,  of  all  others,  to  call  her  names,  when  she  sat  up 
night  after  night  with  you  when  you  were  so  ill ! And 
anyway  she  has  only  come  to  bring  the  clothes  home,  and 
will  probably  go  right  away  again,  as  she  always  does.” 

Lilia  interrupted  Margie's  praise  of  their  old  nurse  by 
throwing  herself  on  the  sofa  and  laughing  immoderately. 

Margie  looked  indignant,  Fay  puzzled,  w’hile  Fido  came 
quickly  to  life  and  harked  vociferously. 

“There!  even  Fido  resents  having  D.  so  talked  about," 
cried  Margie,  triumphantly. 

“I  never  meant  Dinah  at  all,”  laughingly  protested 
Lilia.  “She  is  a dear  old  soul.  I mean  the  D in  my  ex- 
ample, who  is  digging  a ditch  with  A,  B.  and  C,  and  I'm 
to  find  out  how  long  it  takes  them,  and  then  how  much 
faster  D works  than  A.  I get  along  finely  until  D ap- 
pears, and  then  I don't  know  how  to  go  on." 


“Oh,”  said  Margie,  in  a relieved  tone;  “but  wasn’t  it 
strange  that  just  as  you  said  something  about  D,  old  nurse 
D.  came  across  the  street  with  the  washing,  and  of  course 
I thought  you  meant  her.  Here  she  comes  out  again,  and 
the  poor  thing  can  hardly  stand,  it  is  so  slipi>ery.  Mam- 
ma”— as  Mrs.  Goold  entered  the  room — 4 * why  does  D.  bring 
the  clothes  still  f I should  think  Rosa  would  offer  to  come 
with  them,  instead  of  sending  her  old  aunt  out.  Why, 
just  see!  she  can  scarcely  stand.” 

“Rosa  does  not  send  her,  dearie,”  said  Mrs.  Goold, 
joining  her  little  girls  at  the  window,  “for  she  told  me 
she  thought  it  dungerous  for  Dinah  to  be  out  in  the  winter 
so  unprepared  as  she  is,  but  that.  Dinah  j>ersists  in  coming, 
no  matter  what  the  weather,  that  she  may  inquire  herself 
about  *de  chillen.'” 

“Good  old  D.,"  said  Fay.  using  the  name  that  Lilia — 
the  first  hubv— had  given  Dinah,  and  both  the  others  had 
adopted  in  their  turn.  “Why.  mamma.”  continued  the 
little  one.  straining  her  eyes  to  catch  a glimpse  of  Dinah's 
departing  figure,  44  how  will  she  ever  get  home  ? There! 
good ! Rosa  has  met  her.  I’m  so  glad !” 

44  D.  needs  a pair  of  that  new  kind  of  rubbers  that  we 
stopped  to  look  at  to-day  in  Mr.  Brooks’s  store  window,” 
said  Lilia,  putting  away  her  bookB,  “and  then  she  could 
get  along  finely.” 

“Lets  get  her  a pair,”  exclaimed  the  wide-awake  Mar- 
gie, “when  we  go  for  our  valentines.  Will  you  give 
us  the  money,  mamma  ? I think  the  price  is  a dollar.” 

44  I’ll  give  twenty-five  cents  toward  it,”  answered  Mrs. 
Goold,  os  she  laid  some  money  on  the  table,  and  left  the 
room. 

“Of  course  mamma  means  by  that  that  we  ought  to 
give  the  rest.  What  do  you  say  to  getting  the  rubbers, 
instead  of  valentines  for  Lou  and  Jess  ?*’  suggested  Margie. 

* 4 Then  they  won’t  send  us  any.  They  never  do,  you 
know,  until  they  get  ours.” 

“ That’s  so;  and  Madge  Hammond  proposed  to-day  that 
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all  the  girl*  bring  their  valentines  to  school  Monday,  and 
we  want  to  have  as  many  as  we  possibly  can,  and  here" 
—spreading  them  out  upon  the  table  as  she  spoke — “so 
far  I’ve  got  only  three.” 

Fay’s  brown  eyes  were  opening  wider  and  wider  as  she 
listened.  “ Papa  gave  me  a lot  of  pennies  to  send  a vau- 
taline  to  Cousin  Daisy,  but  I’d  rather  send  a rubber  van- 
tali  ne  to  Dinah.” 

“You  little  darling!”  cried  Lilia,  kissing  her,  “you’re 
a lesson  to  us.”  Then,  turning  to  Margie:  “I  guess  if 
baby  can  give  her  money,  we  van.  Let’s  go  right  down 
for  the  rubbers,  and  send  them  in  valentiuo  style,  as  Fay 
propose*.  Yes,  of  course  Fay  shall  go  too,”  she  added, 
noticing  the  large  eyes  turned  quest ioningly  to  hers. 

About  an  hour  later  they  rushed  into  the  sitting-room, 
exclaiming,  “We’ve  got  them,  and  they’re  beauties — 
lined  throughout,  and  come  over  the  ankles.” 

“ How  did  you  know  the  size?”  inquired  Mrs.  Goold, 
after  she  had  duly  admired  them.  , 

“The  most  fortunate  thing  in  the  world,”  answered 
Margie,  11  was  our  meeting  Rosa  just  as  we  were  going 
into  the  store  -,  and  after  she  had  promised  not  to  breathe 
a syllable  to  D.,  we  told  her  the  plan,  took  her  into  the 
shire  with  us,  and  she  selected  the  rubbers.” 

And  a*  Margie  paused,  Lilia  went  on:  “Rosa  says 
they’re  just  the  thing,  and  she’s  coming  over  to-night  to 
tell  us  how  D.  likes  them.  Mr.  Brooks  waited  on  us  him- 
self at  first,  and  looked  crosser  than  a liear.  He  had  his 
green  glasses  on.  and  stared  at  us  so  hard  that  1 was  glad 
when  a gentleman  came  in  to  see  him,  and  one  of  the 
clerks  took  his  place.” 

“And  the  clerk,”  put  in  Margie,  “ kept  telling  us  that 
the  rubbers  were  the  latest  thing  in  the  market,  and  I 
laughed  right  out  at  the  thought  of  D.’s  knowing  or  car- 
ing w bother  they  were  in  style.” 

“Then."  resumed  Lilia,  “ as  we  were  leaving  the  store, 
Mr.  Brtxiks  stepped  forward,  and  said,  in  the  sternest 
tone,  to  Rosa— you  know  she  used  to  work  at  liis  house — 
* I wish  you  would  wait  a few  moments,  Rosa;  I desire  to 
speak  to  you;’  so  we  left  her  there.” 

It  was  a picture  not  soon  to  lie  forgotten  that  met  Mr. 
Goold’s  gaze  as  he  came  upon  the  little  group  in  the  cozy 
sitting-room,  lighted  only  by  the  bright  coals  in  the  grate. 

“ Still  talking  valentines?”  he  asked,  kissing  mamma, 
and  lifting  Fay  from  her  arms  to  his  own.  Then  sitting 
down,  and  putting  heron  his  knee,  he  questioned,  “ Well, 
how  about  them  ?” 

Lilia  and  Margie  then  began  an  account  of  buying  Di- 
nah’s rubber  shoes,  and  when  they  were  brought  for  his 
inspection,  to  their  great  delight  he  dropped  a piece  of 
money  in  each. 

“Now  Ro«ui  will  have  a s’prise  too,”  cried  Fay,  clap- 
ping her  hands. 

Supper  over,  the  sleigh  came  round,  and  soon  the 
package  was  loft  at  Dinah's  door,  and  the  children  were 
home  again. 

“ Now  I must  try  that  example  once  more.”  announced 
Lilia,  as  she  bent  over  her  book.  Then,  after  a few  mo- 
ments* study.  “Oh!  1 set — I have  it!”  she  cried,  triumph- 
antly: “ D works  just  twice  as  fast  as  A.” 

“D  must  have  worn  a pair  of  stylish  rubbers,”  laughed 
Margie.  “ Probably  A couldn’t  stand  as  firmly  in  the 
ditch.” 

While  they  were  laughing  at  Margie’s  explanation, 
Jane  came  to  the  door  with  some  valentines,  which  ex- 
cited the  usual  amount  of  wonderment. 

“I  had  no  idea  we’d  get  so  many,”  said  Lilia,  in  a sat- 
isfied tone;  “ I don't  believe  Madge  can  be  ahead  of  us.” 
Another  knock,  and  Rosa  presented  herself  with  a “ Can 
I come  in  ?”  which  showed  all  her  licautiful  teeth.  The 
children  made  a rush  for  the  young  colored  girl,  ami  over- 
whelmed her  with  questions. 

“Ob,  chillen,  she  teas  so  pleased,  and  so  berry  thankful ! 


I She  wanted  to  come  right  over  and  show  deni  to  you  all, 
hut  I ’suaded  her  to  wait  till  mominV’  And  then  Rosa 
! went  on  to  say  what  a perfect  tit  the  rubbers  were,  and  how 
1 Dinah  was  singing  around,  as  happy  us  could  lie,  and  in  a 
hurry  for  morning,  that  she  might  wear  them. 

“ Does  she  s’peet  who  sent  ’em  ?”  asked  Fay. 

“ I s ’fraid  she  does,  honey,  ’cause  when  she  went  to  try 
dem  on,  some  money  fell  out,  an’l  said : 4 Dem  careless  eli  il- 
: lent  Is  feared  Miss  Goold’s  bridgin'  dem  up  to  link 
money  grows  on  bushes’ ; an’  Aunt  Dinah  said,  4 Did  dey 
: gib  'em  V so  I jest  said.  * I’ll  take  de  money  dar  fust,  any- 
way. an’  sec,’  ” and  Rosa  held  up  two  silver  pieces,  saying, 
i “Who  lost.  Is  found  ?” 

“Why,  Rosa,  it’s  your  s'prise,”  explained  Fay — “your 
vantaline,”  at  which  Rosa's  Astonishment  and  delight 
I knew  no  hounds. 

“Altogether  it’s  been  the  nicest  Valentine’s  Day  we’ve 
[ ever  had,”  Lilia  and  Margie  agreed,  as  they  were  getting 
ready  for  bed,  and  Fay  said,  drowsily,  from  her  crib,  “ I 
shouldn't  think  you’d  care.,  note.  if  Madge  Hammond" — 
and  then  the  words  came  slower  and  slower,  4 4 should  bring 
—twenty— rubbers — in — a— ditch." 

Jane  came  into  the  nursery  next  morning,  saying, 

| 4 4 There  is  a valentine  at  each  of  your  plates  this  morning 
but  not  another  word  would  she  say  about  them. 

You  may  be  sure  noone  was  late  to  breakfast  that  morn- 
ing, and  I wish  you  could  have  seen  how  three  expectant 
faces  lit  up  as  each  spied  a tiny  liuskct  of  flowers  at  her 
plate. 

“When  did  they  come?”  ‘’Who  could  have  sent 
them  ?”  “ Will  they  keep  fresh  till  Monday  ?” 

“ Wait  a minute,”  said  papa,  feeling  for  his  pencil.  **  I 
, must  write  down  ull  these  questions.  Now  I’m  ready  for 
I number  four.” 

“Don't  tease  us,  papa.”  pleaded  Margie.  “Just  answer 
what  we’ve  asked  already.” 

“Agreed:  firstly,  they  came  last  night,  and  mamma 
thought  it  best  not  to  wake  you ; secondly,  Mr.  Brooks  sent 
them.” 

“Mr.  Brooks!”  all  in  chorus. 

“ Yes,  lie’s  a kind  of  bear,  I heard  yesterday,”  said  papa, 

Lilia  looked  ashamed. 

“Thirdly,  they  will  keep  till  Monday,  if  good  care  is 
\ taken.” 

“ Then  we  can  carry  them  to  school,"  joyfully  exclaimed 
i Lilia. 

“ And  what  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Brooks  now  ?"  asked 
mamma. 

“ Why,  I don’t  know  what  to  think,  I’m  so  surprised. 
Are  you  certain  they’re  from  him  ?’’ 

“I  judge  so,  from  what  Rosa  told  me  last  night.  Mr. 

1 Brooks  asked  her  who  you  were,  and  when  she  told  him 
you  were  going  to  send  the  rubtars  as  a valentine  to  Dinah, 
he  said,  * I believe  I’ll  write  down  their  names:  “ One  good 
turn  deserve* another."’  And  more  than  that,  Rosa  says 
i he  is  one  of  the  kindest  men  she  ever  knew,  and  far  from 
1 lieing  as  cross  as  he  looks.” 

“ I think,”  said  Lilia,  “ I shall  remember  after  this  lev 
| son  to  4 judge  not  by  appearances.’  ” 

“ 1 guess  I’ll  keep  account  of  all  the  proverbs  about 
Mr.  Brook*.” said  Margie,  and  reaching  mischievously  for 
papa’s  pencil,  she  wrote: 

u Before  you  sav  'tia  chill  December, 

Know  all  the  signs  of  mild  Septemtier.” 


S.\ll»  Blackbird  to  Miss  Yellow- Bird  : 
'•Row  bright  the  sun  docs  shiie-f 
And  yon  look  sweet.  Oh,  pray  consent 
To  be  my  Valentine!” 

“I  really  can’t,” said  Yellow-Bird; 

'*  1 don’t  to  yon  incline; 

I am  too  blonde  indeed.  I nm— 

To  be  your  Valentine.” 
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PHILS  FAIRIES. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS, 

Anon  op  uPmaw  Idleu  ays,”  etc. 


Chapter  III. 

PHIL  HAS  A VISITOR. 

PHIL  was  alone,  as  indeed  he  was  always,  except  on 
Sundays,  or  the  few  half-holidays  that  came  to  Lisa. 
Once  in  a while  Lisa  begged  off,  or  paid  another  woman 
for  doing  an  extra  share  of  work  in  her  place,  if  Phil  was 
really  too  ill  for  her  to  leave  him.  The  hot  sun  was 
pouring  into  the  garret  room,  though  a green  paper  shade 
made  it  less  blinding,  and  Phil  was  lying  back  in  a rock- 
ing-chair. wrapped  in  a shawl.  On  a small  table  beside 
him  were  some  loose  pictures  from  a newspaper,  a pencil 
or  two,  and  an  old  sketch-book,  a pitcher  of  water,  and  an 
empty  plate. 

The  boy  opened  his  closet!  eyes  as  Joe  came  in,  after 
knocking,  and  looked  surprised. 

“ Why,  Joe,  what  is  the  matter  ?”  he  asked.  “You  do 
not  come  twice  a day  very  often." 

“ No,”  said  Joe,  “nor  are  you  always  a-sufferin* as  you 
was  this  morn  in'.  I've  come  to  know  how  you  arc,  and 
to  bring  you  that said  he,  triumphantly  putting  the 
nosegay  before  the  child's  eyes. 

The  boy  nearly  snatched  the  flowers  out  of  Joe's  hand 
in  his  eagerness  to  get  them,  and  putting  them  to  his  face, 
he  kissed  them  in  his  delight. 

“Oh,  Joe  dear,  I am  90  much  obliged!  Oh,  you  dar- 
ling, lovely  flowers,  how  sweet  you  are!  how  delicious 
you  smell ! I never  saw  anything  more  beautiful.  Where 
did  they  come  from,  Joe  ?” 

“ Ah,  you  can't  guess,  I reckon.” 

“No,  of  course  not;  they  are  so  sweet,  so  perfect,  they 
take  all  my  pain  away ; and  I have  been  nearly  smother- 
ed with  the  heat  to-day.  Just  see  how  cool  they  look,  os 
if  they  had  jusl  been  picked.” 

*■  It's  a pity  the  one  who  sent  ’em  can’t  hear  ye.  Shall 
I bring  her  in  ?" 

“ Who,  Joe — who  do  you  meant” 

“ Joe  means  me,”  said  a soft  voice;  “I  sent  them  to 
you.  and  I am  Miss  Rachel  Schuyler,  an  old  friend  of 
Joe's.  I want  to  know  you,  Phil,  and  see  if  I can  not  do 
something  for  that  pain  I hear  you  suffer  so  much  with. 
Hhall  I put  the  flowers  in  water,  so  that  they  will  last  a 
little  longer  t Ah,  no,  you  want  to  hold  them,  and 
breathe  their  sweet  fragrance.” 

Miss  Schuyler  had  ojiened  the  door  so  gently,  and  ap- 
peared so  entirely  at  home,  that  Phil  took  her  visit  quite 
as  a matter  of  course,  and  though  astonished,  was  not  at 
all  flurried.  He  fastened  his  searching  gaze  upon  her. 
over  the  flowers,  which  lie  held  close  to  his  lips,  and 
made  up  his  mind  what  to  say.  At  last,  after  delibera- 
ting, he  said,  simply,  “I  thank  3*011  very  much."  His 
thoughts  ran  this  way:  “She  is  a real  lady,  a kind,  lovely 
woman;  she  has  on  a nice  dress — nicer  than  Lisa's;  she 
has  little  hands,  and  what  a soft,  pleasant  voice!  I won- 
der if  my  mother  looked  like  her  ?” 

Miss  Schuyler's  thoughts  were  very  pitiful.  She  was 
much  moved  by  the  pale  little  face  and  brilliant  eyes,  the 
pleased,  shy  expression,  the  air  of  refinement,  and  the 
very  evident  pain  and  poverty.  She  could  not  say  much, 
and  to  hide  her  agitatiou.  took  up  the  sketch-book,  say- 
ing, “May  I look  in  this,  please ?” 

Phil  nodded,  still  over  the  flowers. 

As  the  leaves  were  opened,  one  after  the  other.  Miss 
Schuyler  liecame  still  more  interested.  The  sketches  were 
simply  rude  copies  of  newspaper  pictures,  hut  there  was 
no  doubt  of  the  taste  and  talent  that  had  directed  their 
pencilling. 


“ Have  you  ever  had  any  teaching,  Phil  f”  she  asked. 

“ No.  ma'am.”  answered  Joe  for  Phil,  thinking  lie  might 
be  bashful.  “He  hasn’t  had  no  lamin'  nor  teachin’ of 
anythin';  but  it  is  what  he  wants,  poor  chile,  and  he  oft- 
en asks  me  things  I can’t  answer  for  want  of  not  knowin* 
nut  bin'  myself.” 

“And  what  is  this?”  said  Miss  Schuyler,  touching  the 
box  with  violin  strings  across  it,  which  was  on  a chair 
' beside  her. 

“ Please  don’t  touch  it,”  answered  Phil,  anxiously ; then 
j fearing  he  had  been  rude,  added:  “It  is  my  harp,  and  I 
am  so  afraid,  if  it  is  handled,  that  the  fairies  will  never 
dance  on  it  again.  You  ought  to  hear  what  lovely  mu- 
' sic  comes  out  of  it  when  the  wind  blows.” 

Phil  spoke  as  if  fairies  were  his  particular  friends.  Miss 
Schuyler  looked  at  him  pitifully,  thinking  him  a little 
light-headed.  Joe  nodded,  and  looked  wise,  as  much  as 
to  say,  “ I told  you  so.” 

Just  then  Phil’s  pain  came  on  again,  and  it  was  as  much 
as  he  could  do  not  to  scream;  hut  Miss  Rachel  saw  the 
palfor  of  his  face,  and  turning  to  Joe,  asked: 

“ Does  he  have  a doctor  f Is  anything  done  for  him  ?” 

“ Nutliin’,  Miss  Rachel,  that  I knows  of.  I never  knew 
of  his  havin' a doctor.” 

“Poor  child!”  said  Miss  Rachel,  smoothing  his  fore- 
1 head,  and  fanning  him.  Then  she  tucked  a pillow  be- 
hind him,  and  did  all  so  gently  that  Phil  took  her  hand 
| and  kissed  it — it  eased  his  pain  so  to  have  just  these  little 
things  done  for  him.  Then  she  poured  a little  of  her 
| cordial  in  a glass  with  some  water,  and  he  thought  he  had 
I never  tasted  anything  so  refreshing.  She  sent  Joe  after 
some  ice,  and  spreading  her  napkins  out  on  Phil's  table, 
set  all  her  little  store  of  dainties  before  him,  tempting  the 
child  to  eat  in  spite  of  his  pain. 

Phil  thought  it  was  all  the  fairies'  doing  and  not  Joe's — 
j poor  pleased  Joe — who  looked  on  with  a radiant  face  of 
delight  Phil  would  not  eat  unless  Joe  took  one  of  his 
cakes,  so  the  old  fellow  munched  one  to  please  him. 

Meau while  Miss  Schuyler  gazed  at  the  boy  with  more 
I and  more  interest;  a something  she  could  hardly  define 
1 attracted  her.  At  first  it  had  been  his  suffering  and  pov- 
j erty,  for  her  heart  was  tender,  and  she  was  always  doing 
kind  deeds;  hut  now  as  she  looked  at  him  she  saw  in  his 
I face  a likeness  to  some  one  she  had  loved,  the  look  of  an 
old  and  familiar  friend,  a look  also  of  thought  and  abil- 
ity which  only  needed  fostering  to  make  of  Phil  a person 
j of  great  use  in  the  world-one  who  might  be  a leader 
! rather  than  a follower  in  the  path  of  industry  and  useful - 
{ ness.  The  grateful  little  kiss  011  her  hand  hud  gone  deep- 
ly into  her  heart.  Phil  must  no  longer  be  left  alone:  be 
I must  have  good  food  and  medical  care  and  fresh  air.  and 
Lisa  must  lie  consulted  as  to  how  these  things  should  lie 
gained.  So  while  Phil  nibbled  at  the  good  things,  and 
' Joe  chuckled  and  talked,  half  to  himself  and  half  to  Phil. 

Miss  Schuyler  wrote  a note  to  Lisa,  asking  her  to  come  and 
| see  her  that  evening,  if  convenient,  explaining  how  her 
interest  hail  been  aroused  in  Phil,  and  that  she  wanted  to 
know  more  about  him,  and  wanted  to  help  him,  and  was 
| sure  she  could  make  his  life  more  comfortable,  and  that 
j Lisa  must  take  her  interference  kindly,  for  it  was  offered 
in  a loving  spirit.  Then  she  folded  the  note,  and  gave  it 
| to  Phil  for  Lift,  and  arranging  all  his  little  comforts 
about  him,  bade  him  good-by. 

Phil  thought  her  face  like  that  of  an  angel's  when  she 
stooped  to  kiss  him;  and  after  Joe.  too,  had  hobbled  off, 
promising  to  come  again  soon  with  his  violin,  he  took  up 
j his  pencil,  and  tried  to  sketch  Miss  Schuyler.  Face  after 
face  was  drawn,  but  none  to  his  taste:  first  the  nose  waft 
crooked,  then  the  eyes  were  too  small,  then  the  mouth 
would  lie  twisted,  and  just  as  Lisa  came  in,  with  a tired  and 
flushed  face,  he  threw  his  pencil  away,  and  began  to  sob. 

“Why,  my  dear  Phil,'- said  Lisa,  iu  surprise,  “are  you 
1 so  very  miserable  to-night  ?” 
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“She  is  so  nice  and  ten- 
der and  kind — Have  you 
had  a tiresome  day,  Lisa  ?” 
added  Phil,  quickly,  fear- 
ing Lisa  might  think  her- 
self neglected  in  his  eager 
praise  of  the  new  friend. 

“Yes,  rather;  but  I can 
go.  So  Joe  brought  her 
here  ?” 

“ Yes  ; and  see  these 
flowers  — yes,  you  must 
have  some.  Put  them  in 
your  belt,  Lisa.” 

“Oli,  flowers  don't  suit 
my  old  clothes,  child ; keep 
them  yourself,  dear.  Well, 
it  is  a long  lane  that  has  no 
turning,"  she  said,  half  to 
herself  and  half  to  Phil. 
“ Perhaps  God  has  sent  us 
Miss  Schuyler  to  do  for  you 
what  I have  not  been  able 
to;  but  I have  tried — he 
knows  I have.” 

4 4 And  I know  it  too,  dear 
Lisa, "said  Phil,  pullinglier 
down  to  him,  and  throw- 
ing both  arms  around  her. 
“ No  one  could  be  kinder. 
Lisa ; and  I love  this  old 
garret  room,  just  because 
it  is  your  home  and  mine. 
Now  get  me  my  harp,  and 
when  you  have  put  it  in 
the  window,  you  can  go; 
and  I will  try  not  to  have 
any  pain,  so  that  you  won’t 
have  to  rub  me  to-night.” 
44 Dear  child4."  was  all  Lisa  could  say,  as  she  did  what 
he  asked  her  lo  do,  and  then  left  him  alone. 

(to  he  M».vnsoRi>.] 


PIHL  AND  MISS  SCHUYLER. 


TIIE  END  OF  MY  MONKEY. 


“No,  I am  not  miserable  at  all," said  Phil,  between  his 
tears;  “that  is,  I have  had  pain  enough,  but  I have  had 
such  a lovely  visitor! — Joe  brought  her— and  I wanted  to 
make  a little  picture  of  her,  so  that  you  could  see  what  she 
looked  like;  and  I can  not.  Oh  dear!  I wish  I could  ever 
do  anything!” 

“ Ah,  you  are  tired;  drink  this  nice  milk,  and  you  will 
be  better.” 

“ I have  had  delicious  things  to  eat,  and  I saved  some 
for  you.  Lisa.  Look and  he  showed  her  the  little  parcel 
of  cakes  Miss  Schuyler  had  left.  “ And  see  the  big  piece  of 
ice  in  my  glass.” 

“Some  one  has  been  kind  to  my  boy.” 

“Ye*;  and  here  is  a note  for  you ; and  you  must  dress 
up,  Lisa,  when  you  go  to  see  our  new  friend.” 

Lisa  looked  down  at  her  shabby  garments;  they  were 
all  she  had,  but  she  did  not  tell  Phil  that  her  only  black 
silk  hod  been  sold  long  ago.  She  read  the  note,  and  her 
face  brightened.  There  seemed  a chance  of  better  things 
for  Phil. 

“ I will  go  to-night,  if  you  can  spare  me.” 

44  Not  till  you  have  rested,  Lisa  ; and  you  must  drink 
all  that  milk  your  own  self.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Miss 
Schuyler  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Lisa,  meditating;  “the  name  is 
not  strange  to  me.  But  there  used  to  be  so  many  vis- 
itors at  your  father's  house,  Phil  dear,  that  I can  not  be 
sure.” 


BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

I HAVEN’T  any  monkey  now,  and  I don’t  care  what  be- 
comes of  me.  His  loss  was  an  awful  blow,  and  I nev- 
er expect  to  recover  from  it.  I am  a crushed  boy,  and 
when  the  grown  folks  find  what  their  conduct  has  done  to 
me,  they  will  wish  they  hod  done  differently. 

It  was  on  a Tuesday  that  I got  the  monkey,  and  by 
Thursday  everybody  began  to  treat  him  coldly.  It  began 
with  my  littlest  sister.  Jocko  took  her  doll  away,  and 
climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  door  with  it,  where  he  sat  and 
pulled  it  to  pieces,  and  tried  it*  clothes  on,  only  they 
wouldn't  fit  him,  while  sister,  who  is  nothing  but  a little 
girl,  stood  and  howled  as  if  Bhe  was  being  killed.  This 
made  mother  begin  to  dislike  the  monkey,  and  she  said 
that  if  his  conduct  was  such,  he  couldn’t  stay  in  her  house. 
I call  this  unkind,  for  the  monkey  was  invited  into  the 
house,  and  I've  been  told  we  must  bear  with  visitors. 

A little  while  afterward,  while  mother  was  talking  to 
Susan  on  the  front  piazza,  she  heard  the  sewing-machine 
up  stairs,  and  said,  “Well  I never  that  cook  has  the  im- 
pudence to  be  sewing  on  my  machine  without  ever  asking 
leave.”  So  she  ran  up  stairs,  and  found  that  Jocko  was 
working  the  machine  like  mad.  He'd  taken  Sue's  night- 
gown and  father's  black  coat  and  a lot  of  stockings,  and 
shoved  them  all  under  the  needle,  and  was  sewing  them 
all  together.  Mother  boxed  his  ears,  and  then  she  and 
Suo  sat  down  and  worked  all  the  morning  trying  to  un- 
sew the  things  with  the  scissors. 
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the  feathers  off  of  the  chickens,  but  Sue 
called  him  dreadful  names,  and  Maid  that 
when  father  came  home,  either  she  or 
that  monkey  would  leave  the  house. 

Father  came  home  early  Monday,  and 
seemed  quite  pleased  with  the  monkey. 

He  said  it  was  an  interesting  study, 
and  he  told  Susan  that  he  hoped  that 
she  would  be  contented  with  fewer 
beaux,  now  that  there  was  a monkey 
constantly  in  the  house.  In  a little 
while  father  caught  Jocko  lathering  himself  with  the  mu- 
cilage brush,  and  with  a kitchen  knife  all  ready  to  shave 
himself.  He  just  laughed  at  the  monkey,  and  told  me 
to  take  good  care  of  him,  and  not  let  him  hurt  himself. 

Of  course  I was 
dread  fully  pleased 
to  find  that  father 
liked  Jocko,  and  I 
knew  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  a 
man,  and  had  I 
more  sense  than  | 
girls.  But  I was  , 
only  deceiving  j 
myself  and  lean-  i 
ing  on  a broken  I 
weed.  That  very  1 
evening  when  fa- 
ther went  into  his 
study  after  supper 
he  foundJockoon 
his  desk.  He  had 
torn  all  his  pa- 
pers to  pieces,  except  a splendid  new  map.  and  that  he  was 
covering  with  ink,  and  making  believe  that  he  was  writing 
a President's  Message  alsnit  the  Panama  Canul.  Father 
was  just  raging.  He  took  Jocko  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck, 


First  my  dog  went,  and  now  my  monkey  has  gone.  It 
seems  as  if  everything  that  is  beautiful  must  disapjiear. 
Very  likely  I shall  go  next,  and  when  I am  gone,  let  them 
And  the  dog  uud  the  monkey,  and  bury  us  together. 


locked  him  in  the  closet,  and  sent  him  away  by  express  the 
next  morning  to  a man  in  the  city,  with  orders  to  sell  him. 

The  express- 
man afterward 
told  Mr.  Travers 
that  the  monk- 
ey pretty  nearly 
killed  everybody 
on  the  train,  for 
he  got  hold  of  the 
signal  cord  and 
pulled  it,  and  the 
engineer  thought 
it  was  the  con- 
ductor. and  stop- 
ped the  train,  and 
anot her  train  just 
behind  it  came 
within  nn  inch  of 
running  into  it 
and  smashing  it 
to  pieces.  Jocko 
did  the  same 
thing  three  times  before  they  found  out  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, and  tied  him  up  so  that  he  couldu't  reach  the  cord. 
Oh.  he  was  just  beautiful ! But  I shall  never  see  him  again, 
and  Mr.  Travers  says  that  it's  all  right,  and  that  I’m  monkey 
enough  for  one  house.  That's  because  Sue  lias  been  say- 
ing things  against  the  monkey  to  him;  but  never  mind. 


They  had  to  give 
itupafterawhile, 
and  the  tilings  are 
sewed  together 
yet,  like  a man 
and  wife,  which 
no  man  can  put 
asunder.  All  this 
made  my  mother 
more  cool  toward 
the  monkey  than 
ever,  and  I heard 
her  call  him  a 
nasty  little  beast. 

The  next  day 
wus  Sunday,  and 
as  Sue  was  sit- 
ting in  the  hall 
waiting  for  mo- 
ther to  go  to 
church  with  her. 
Jocko  gets  up  on 
her  chair,  aud 
pulls  the  feathers 
out  of  her  bonnet. 
He  thought  he 
was  doing  right, 
for  he  had  seen 
the  cook  pulling 
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OUR  POST-OFFICE  BOX. 


thk  Rialiaiin, 

l>iw*tir  31.  IMW. 

Early  thin  morning,  jtm  os  we  wvi>^  all  dressed,  a 
great  nolm-  M3  heard  on  lire  stall*;  it  «■  Morton, 
who  wua  shouting,  *'OI>,  pupa,  tire  ground  la  alt  over 
white,  iim)  the  orange-tree  hire  n great  white  cap  on 
ila  brad !" 

Wo  all  knew  at  once  tire?  It  was  snow,  which  we 
children  hod  heard  and  read  bo  much  mhout,  but  had 
never  aeon. 

We  all  rushed  out,  and  found  the  nir  full  nf  little 
feather*,  and  everything  (loxxllng  white  We  went 
wild  over  It.  Papa  chased  our  two  little  brother-,  i 
w ashed  their  fare*  with  snow,  and  showed  them  how 
to  make  snmv-lwllre  mid  alter  doing  so,  got  pcli«>d 
hy  his  boys,  and  girls  too,  (or  *4»nt  matter,  for  we  all 
took  part.  Two  Inches  of  snow  tmd  fallen.  The  air 
was  still  and  calm.  And  at  laat  we  thought  of  the 
•now  crystals  we  hart  owl  about  in  II  aaeas's  TotlW 
Paoruc  and  risked  papa  to  allow  them  to  us.  He 
got  a piece  of  black  cloth,  uiid  we  spread  It  on  tire 
top  of  u box  In  the  yard,  and  recognized  I marly  till 
of  the  forma  vre  liaii  seen  in  the  illustration.  Little 
Northern  reader*  will  say,  “Why  such  a (iim  about 
two  incites  ot  snow  T”  But  they  mast  remember  *** 
Ired  never  Seen  It  before,  and  I do  imjI  (relieve  they 
■ever  sow  uii  orange-tree  loaded  wltti  snow,  and  its 
golden  fruit  sliming  nat  [non  a arttlug  nf  frost***! 
•liver  and  deep  green  loaves.  I know  they  never  saw 
•Drilling  90  Ireuiitlful  III  tlielr  lives. 

But  I forgot—  I must  tell  you  who  I am,  or  rather 
who  we  are.  We  are  seven  sisters  and  brothers.  I 
Oar  two  elder  sisters  are  married,  and  have  Itoruee 
of  their  own.  1 am  the  youngest  of  the  girls,  mid  i 
tire  two  boys  are  tire  youngest  of  the  family.  Jlr 
mother  Is  a Mexican  ladv,  and  father  i«  tin  Ameri- 
can from  Ohm,  He  tins  lived  in  thl*  country  thirty 
ream.  One  sister,  one  brother,  and  myself  w en?  lioni 
In  Mexico,  and  Spanish  1*  our  mother-tongue,  but 
we  read  and  understand  You  so  Prma 

Cumi.nK  C. 


Tmvati*,.  Miisimissi. 

I have  six  gnats.  Two  or  them  I work  In  a little  1 
wagon.  When  I can  get  Bunre  little  hoy*  to  help  me,  I 
It  is  royal  fnu  to  drive  them. 

I do  not  go  to  school,  its  we  have  none  near  hy,  I 
and  I have  DO  otw  to  go  with  me.  I had  three  swart 
little  sister*  and  one  Hide  brother,  hut  they  all  died. 

1 would  love  to  tell  you  a great  deal  about  them,  hut  j 
this  is  my  llmt  letter  to  the  Post -o  Dice  Box,  and  1 a in  1 
afraid  it  will  Is-  loo  long,  mid  go  into  that  much-  1 
dreaded  waste  bosket  1 will  Ire  nine  year*  old  the 
ITth  ot  February. 

It  Ib  awfully  cold  here  this  winter.  Jack  C.  j 
Hos>tn,  Ni*  JsBsrv. 

I thought  I would  write  to  suy  how  much  1 like  j 
the  stories  of  “Toby  Tyler”  and  " Mildreds  Bargain. N 
They  are  bo  nice  I can  not  help  writing  to  tell  you. 

I am  glad  to  hear  from  so  many  little  girls  who  i 
hove  seen  blossoms  and  fruit  aa  late  In  the  season  as 
I have.  Ukua  II. 


Shasovoas.  Wireesus. 

I want  Id  tell  the  hoy*  and  girls  what  we  do  away 
out  her*?  In  Sheboygan.  Tills  winter  has  been  very 
cold,  atni  It  has  been  thirty  degree*  below  x«*rn  port 
of  the  time.  A good  deal  nf  snow  has  fallen,  and 
yesterday  Hu?  pupils  of  my  school  took  a eleigh-rtde.  I 


Wo  were  in  a large  sleigh  drawn  by  four  homw.  Wo 
went  to  btieboygan  Falla,  and  on  the  way  we  saw 
farm-houses,  forests,  and  Helds  ail  covered  with  deep 
snow. 

Sheboygan  is  a nice  place  In  summer.  It  is  on  lire 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  about  sixty  mile* 
north  of  Milwaukee.  1 tun  eleven  years  old. 

Bbwin  JJ. 


Bkibuiwatis.  V*w  Vim*. 

My  brother  takes  Yotrito  Pw. ri.it,  and  wc  like  it 
ever  so  much. 

We  have  the  dearest  little  three-year-old  colt. 
Papa  broke  him  to  the  harness  last  fall,  and  he 
*wm*  to  enjoy  taking  us  out  to  ride.  Papa  Is  going 
to  have  him  trained  to  the  saddle  for  my  use. 

1 have  to  walk  three-quarter*  of  a mile  to  school. 
The  snow  has  drifted  nearly  level  with  the  fences, 
ami  now  tire  crust  has  formed,  so  that  wo  enjoy 
skimming  over  It  May  1L 

W AHtrsarov,  Di  C. 

I think  Yocno  Pwru  I*  just  splendid,  and  only 
wish  it  would  come  every  day.  I con  Id  never  get 
tired  of  reading  it.  Ton*  Tyler's  Hfo  with  the  circus 
in  delightful.  1 would  like  to  have  such  a friend  as 
“ Mr. Blubbs.” 

We  are  having  the  coldest  winter  known  in  thl* 
city  for  years.  Mr  little  slsti-r,  my  brother,  and  my- 
self have  elegant  times  coasting  down  the  street*. 

Kmma  li.  T. 


Gilsoi,  raisw«a. 

1 have  received  so  many  answers  to  my  request 
for  exchange,  wh Ir It  was  prinleil  in  Yorau  Pkdi-i.b. 
tiiat  my  stock  nf  duplicate  eggs  is  exhausted.  I will 
keep  the  addresses,  and  in  the  spring,  when  1 can  get 
a new  supply  ol  eggs,  will  tty  to  answer  all  letter* 
which  I can  not  answer  now. 

Fannie  W,  liooxaa. 

Owing  to  the  severe  weather,  I have  been  unable  ; 
to  collect  enough  arrow  -heud»  to  supply  all  my  cor-  ; 
respondents,  but  I will  send  them  mb  soon  as  |Kisni.  r 
bln.  If  those  who  iiave  offered  me  coin*  and  other  . 
things  in  exchange  will  wait  until  I can  get  some  ' 
mure  arrow-heads,  which  will  he  before  long,  I will 
Ire  verv  glad.  Ibobri.  L.  J .tooua, 

Darlington  Heights,  Prince  Edward  County,  Va. 

I am  very  much  iDfaimlM  in  the  Post -office  Box. 

I llko  Ywyo  Peon.*  very  mneh. 

1 live  beside  the  beautiful  0*Mta  Lake,  which  1*  a 
great  lunimcr  resort.  In  warm  weather  we  have 
great  sjHirt  Ashing,  hut  now  It  i*  all  Ice-lmating  and 
abating. 

We  raised  Ave  Bramah  chicken*  lost  summer. 
They  Were  very  tame.  One  went  to  sleep  with  Its 
head  cm  my  aunt's  shoulder,  anil  they  were  capital 
pickpockets.  Tlier  were  in  such  demand  that  we 
had  to  part  with  all  hut  one.  Ntie  )*  named  Pulieta, 
and  la  so  tame  I can  pick  her  up  anywhere. 

I would  like  to  exchange  pustmark*, for  foreign 
stamps,  or  shells  from  the  tiulf  of  Mexico  or  Atlan- 
tic CUUSL  llt'HKHT  C.  Hooniao, 

P.  O.  Box  SOT,  Geneva,  Wire 


iron-wood,  red  and  yellow  birch, elm.  ash,  and  butter- 
nut. for  apod  mans  of  other  kinds  of  woods.  Corre- 
spondent* will  plcaw  mark  specimen*. 

Gmirof  Evert, 

Ilcreey,  ML  Croix  County,  Wire 

1 would  like  to  exchange  postmarks,  for  ara-shcllo. 
1 am  nine  year*  old.  Krv  koi.iim  W hits. 

132  Bust  Forty-fifth  Street.  New  York  City. 

I will  exchange  postmarks,  for  stomps,  with  any 
little  boy  or  girl.  I am  nine  year*  old. 

Pskov  fi.  I,»m, 

02  Clinton  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I would  like  to  exchange  postage  stumps.  I have 
a Swedish,  a Canadian,  und  a New  South  Walt* 
•tamp,  two  Italian,  some  French.  English,  and  old 
Issuew  of  Cubed  State*  stamps,  which  1 will  give  for 
other*.  A KuirecisniKvc  to  m Yot'so  Pitort.e," 

Ul  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

1 wish  to  notify  correspondent*  that  I do  not  wish 
to  exchange  for  ixMtngc  stamp*  any  longer,  hut  I 
w ill  exchange  stamps,  curiosities, •bells,  and  wiirer- 
sis,  for  curiosities,  shells,  and  mineral*. 

V.  L.  KauDOO, 

P.  O.  Box  411,  Em  ports,  Kansas. 

I would  like  to  exchange  shell*  and  pressed  sea- 
weeds,  lor  other  shells,  Lake  Superior  agates,  ore,  or 
other  small  specimens  ut  minerals.  I would  like  ev- 
erything sent  me  to  be  dearly  marked,  and  I,  In  re- 
turn, will  name  and  classify  the  shell*. 

Min*  Mav  Hast, 

Soqnd,  Saul*  Crux  County,  CaL 

I live  only  eighteen  miles  from  King'*  Mountain, 
where  * gnat  battle  of  the  Revolutionary  war  was 
fought. 

I have  a Little  rat  terrier  I have  named  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  because  he  sleeps  so  much.  I would  like  to 
exchange  birds'  egg*  writh  readers  of  IIasi-eu* 
Yocno  Pinna  I am  twelve  years  old. 

Wn.ua  F.  Kour.aTsusi,  Yorkville,  S.  C. 

I have  a collection  of  aboat  fifteen  hundred  stamps, 
and  I have  about  five  liundrvd  duplicate*,  w hich  I 
would  like  to  exchange  for  others.  Correspondents 
will  please  send  a list  of  those  Urey  desire. 

Ilia  am  it.  Rica, 

*#  Second  Street,  I'Uca,  N.  Y. 

The  following  exchanges  are  also  offered  by  corre- 
spondent* : 

Coins  or  specimens  of  woods,  for  Indian  relics,  ca- 
riosities, fossils,  or  mineral*. 

Ai.mri*  S.  Krt.inna, 

P.  O.  Box  108,  Westport,  Fairfield  County,  Coon. 

Postage  stamps.  J,  Ci.askk  Bcbiki.i., 

SOT  East  Klglity-slxth  tllrret.  New  York  CRy. 

Postage  stamp*,  for  Indian  relics,  or  anything  suit- 
able for  a umsenin.  Gkobok  Lcnuam, 

147  Skiltman  Street,  Brooklyn,  L.  L 

Foreign  postage  stamp*. 

Lionat.  W.  Cbompton, 

Care  of  Mr.  ClUton,  PM  Bixlh  St.,  Ilulioken,  N.  J. 

Foreign  jx*t*g«*  stamps,  for  old  bane*  of  I'nUrd 
State* postage  stamps,  nr  f«»r  any  Department  stamps. 

Ream  Ba.no, 

271  Avenue  B,  New  York  City. 

Postmarks,  for  ulanin*.  J at  IIoi.ub  Giimon, 
Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

A silver  Japanese  coin  and  a piece  of  prehistoric 
pottery,  for  a genuine  Indian  how  and  arrow. 

Davis  M.  Gkkou. 

4*M  Penn  Street,  Reading,  Penn. 

Ocean  curiosities,  for  a guiren-hen'*  eg  or  other 
eggs;  or  twenty-five  postmarks,  for  a Chinese  stamp 
and  nine  other  foreign  staiiqw. 

IIki.kn  S.  1/tvuor, 

39  Mun joy  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 

Cotton  and  rice  ns  they  grow,  Spanish  moss,  ar- 
row-heada,  Southern  insect  a,  or  pnwssd  ttowens  for 
stamps.  John  J.  II  AWKJNB, 

Prosperity,  8.  C. 

An  ancient  Spanish  coin  to  exchange  for  some 
curiosity.  Tims  Ewin«, 

Osceola,  Clark  Couuty,  Iowa. 

Persian,  Japanese,  and  other  stamps,  for  Turkish 
or  South  American  stumps  or  minerals. 

TiO'inoax  Mokeikon, 

3 X>i  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


Teasels,  which  are  pretty  for  bouquets  and  deco- 
rating, for  coins,  curiosities,  or  minerals. 

J.  E.  Qa*»PTT, 

Uorbutt,  Mouruc  Couuty,  N.  Y. 


I would  like  to  exchange  pieces  of  bass-wood,  red 
and  white  oak,  hlrd’a-cye  and  hard  and  soft  maple. 


A stone  from  Delaware  or  Pennsylvania,  for  ono 
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{nmi  tiny  other  Ftate ; or  shells,  postmarks,  or  June 
beetles,  fur  ore  uf  juiy  kind,  or  lor  curioailir*. 

S.  BflRMWi 

1705  Oxford  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Sca-shull*  ur  minerals.  lot  minerals. 

Jims  D.  Brown, 

P.  O.  Box  171,  Newton  Centra,  Mai**. 

Pressed  SOMroed*  from  Santa  Crux,  on  Mnnbirajr 
Bay,  lor  ferns  or  sea- woods  from  other  localities, 
Nn.i.ir  llvus, 

l«l  Third  Street,  Oakland,  CaL 

Postmark?.  1Ik*iy  F.  Birku, 

da  East  Pltty-rlftli  Street,  New  York  City. 

Soil  from  Illinois,  for  that  of  any  other  State. 

Anilt'l  Dav  rseotsT. 

34  Ogden  Avenue,  Chicago,  1IL 

An  Italian  stamp,  for  one  uf  any  other  foreign 
country.  On>?:i.i>n  Ciursts, 

Everett  lions*-,  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

A ten-eent  United  States  stamp.  War  department 
stamps,  ur  a Cuban,  Spanish,  or  Netherlands  stamp, 
for  u Brazilian  teu-reds.  rim  McGaiur, 

7s  Second  Place,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Twenty-five  postmarks,  for  a Japanese.  Chinese,  or 
East  Indian  stump,  or  twelve  other  foreign  stumps. 

Asmik  llum, 

Cara  of  John  Dryuen,  Brookliti,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Buttons,  or  California  jMiet  marks,  for  poet  age 
damp*.  Fl»v  .Muon, 

Care  of  Charles  Moody, 

Soji  Jose,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 

Postmark*  and  postage  stamps,  for  fndlan  relics 
and  ocean  curiosities.  rmHn*  B.  IUiivlctt, 

98  Franklin  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Lima,  anil  it  la  to  be  hoped  that  this  foolish  devustn- 
tiun  of  a hcuutiful  country  will  soon  come  to  on  end. 

Ga*«:r.  II.—' Yon  will  find  simple  reelpca  for  rrattm 
randy  in  the  Poet-ofHce  Boxes  of  Yocnu  Ptori.R 
Noe  36  and  38. 

Wm.uk  F.  W.— 'It  la  Impossible  lo  trace  the  sujier- 
slition  concerning  Friday  to  its  source.  It  exists 
among  many  different  peoples,  each  assigning  to  It 
an  origin  in  accordance  w 1th  the  belief  of  tbe  coon- 
try.  The  Friday  superstition  in  met  with  even  among 
the  Brahmins  of  India,  who  hold  It  ntilaclty  to  begin 
any  enterprise  on  that  day.  In  ancient  times,  thirty- 
two  days  in  the  year  were  considered  unlucky  by  the 
astrologer*.  and  warnings  were  given  against  the 
performance  of  any  work  of  importance  on  those 
days— an  advice  which  was  uo  doubt  strictly  follow- 
ed by  all  lary  people. 

Finn*  LO.- Mount  Everest  is  the  highest  mount- 
ain Ilf  the  eartk  It  is  rftalM  in  dw  northern  put 
of  Ncpaul,  which  is  an  independent  state  of  Hin- 
dustan, lying  between  Thilwt  and  British  India. 
Mount  Everest  is  a part  of  the  eastern  range  uf  the 
Himalayas,  aud,  according  lo  measurement*  taken  in 
ISM,  lias  au  altitude  of  29,002  feet,  and  thousands  of 
cattle  and  sheep  and  mountain  goats  are  hurtled  ou 
its  broad  slopes  of  posture-lands. 

J.  N.  11.-  If  your  puaxles  ara  suitable  for  our  col- 
umns, they  will  be  accepted. 

M.  I.  9.— The  double-page  pictures  In  II  *«■»'* 
Yorso  Pnorts  are  bound  by  being  fastened  to  n 
narrow  strip  of  paper,  which  1*  culled  a "guard." 
Any  good  book- binder  will  understand  how  tills 
should  be  done. 


earn  his  living  lit  s very  pleasant  manner  after  he 
has  conquered  the  difficulties  which  meet  a beginner 
In  whsu-ver  branch  of  apprenticeship  he  utay  select. 

VVii.uk  Lloyd  ami  M.  D.  Austin.— Scud  your  full 
address,  and  we  will  gladly  print  your  requests  for 
exchange. 

F»vw»  are  ark  now  I edged  from  Addle  B.  McEwcn, 
Annie  li.  Hundlett,  Mamie  K.  S.,  Uharllc  Hopper, 
Charles  F.  Bailey,  Lyman  C.  H.,  Ella  A..  Edward  L 
Haim  s,  Albert  it.  F.,  J.  A.  M.  and  A.  VV.  W , Milord 
IX,  M.  II.  W.,  Utalina  B.,  Jamie  Crnlg,  Eolith  M.. 
Kva  1).  Aldrich,  .low-pit  T.  H.,  Wilfred  J.  Wood, 
George  W.  Merritt.  Howard  Coleman,  J.  U.  Petti- 
grew, E.  <».  Itohinson,  Arthur  W.  French,  IL  M. 
Hedkrin.  FI  A.  Folsom,  Percy  T.  Warner.  Helena 
Pierce,  Minnie  L.,  Ooorge  C.  Williams,  Ferdinand 
i Travis,  IH!1«  J.  McKay,  Iconic  Van  A.,  liens  Burrows, 
Endorm  Bishop,  Belle  Wallace,  H.  J.  Coatswurth,  K. 
| B.  G,,  Jacob  S.  K ineel  v,  .loeie  I-  Stone,  Frank  A. 
Taylor,  Gottfried  stectikun. 

Correct  answers  to  puules  have  been  sent  by  Wllllo 
F.  Uo  her  I son,  Edwin  Nesmith,  Bessie  Comstock, 
Cora  R Price,  “ 1-une  Sur,"  Dora  Neville  Taylor,  J. 

I M.  llavdiM'k,  Willie  Park  hurst,  Willie  F.  Woolurd, 

I Percy  L.  McDermott,  Nellie  Bralnaid,  W.  I.  Trotter, 
"Jupiter,”  M.  Lila  Baker,  "Bolus,”  Ed  I.  T.,  Annie 
Dtt  1M  uhl,  J ainos  W.  Downing,  Beiiuo  Myers.  Karl 
U Wells,  Millie  C.  R,  Blanche  Jetfcreon,  Frank  Lo- 
mas, Andrew  IK-  Mmte,  Fred  Wieland,  "Starry 
Flag,”  Grace  A.  McE..  Jennie  and  May  Kldgway, 
Clmrlle  Hulght, Grace Montgomery,  Funny  R Squire, 
WtUle  M.  Largest. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  L 

HALT-SOVAKK. 

A poetic  fooL  To  honor.  Song.  To  endeavor. 
I A premouu.  A letter.  Stakuv  Flau. 

Na  *. 


Portage  stamps,  mineral*,  fossils,  coins,  ocean  ca- 
riosities, and  Indian  relics.  S.  G.  Umun, 

Emporia,  Kansas. 

Stamps  fmm  Pent,  United  State*  official  stamps, 
and  others,  in  exchange  for  rare  stamp*. 

Anuta  It.  Bakkk, 

P.  O.  Box  1X76,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Copper  ore  fmm  the  Eli  Copper  Mine*,  New  Hamp- 
shire, specimens  of  meteoric  rock,  and  stone  fmm 
the  Hisi«hc  Tunnel,  for  Indian  relics, ocean  curiosL 
lles,  fusslls,  or  inhientla. 

Pun  W.  Gl. \H1RB, 

P.  l).  Box  X35,  Adame,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 


A.  J.— The  lino  In  question  appeared  In  literature, 
and  was  often  given  as  a quotation,  long  before  tbe  ! 
ballad  which  you  mention  was  printed. 

Ln.tr  Dr  L — Wo  can  not  make  room  to  print  your 
little  story. 

K am.  C.  W.,  aki>  Otiirbs.  -The  answers  to  all  pira- 
cies given  In  our  columns  are  printed  In  full  three 
weeks  after  the  publication  of  flic  puxxlcs. 

II.  IX  F.— TVio  directions  for  tracing  a pattern  on 
Rnasia  crash  were  given  in  " Embroidery  for  Girts, 
No.  X,"  in  Uakvkb'o  Yorao  Pxorut  No.  67,  Novem- 
ber 30, 1380. 


Oc«M  curiosities,  fur  turtles  not  more  than  three 
Inchew  long,  new  ts,  or  lixards.  Correspondents  will 
please  write  before  send  log  any  of  these  creatures. 
Dan  lit.  Di  Lml  14  Myrtle  Street, 

Juiuulcu  Plains,  Suffolk  County,  Monk. 


Postmarks,  for  postmark* ; or  twice  the  number  of 
postmarks,  tor  any  nn  in  Iter  of  postage  stamp*. 

1).  Cl.KARW  ATKO, 

Care  or  A.  T.  Clearwater,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

KnursnS.  II.,  asp  R IX  Bsitto*.— Tbe  disastrous  [ 
war  between  Peru  and  Chill  originated  In  a dispute 
atmijt  certain  privileges  to  mine  copper  and  nitrate 
of  wuda  In  tlie  desert  region  of  Atacama,  the  strip  of  I 
anil-coast  on  Hie  Pacific,  tielonging  to  Bolivia,  which 
separates  Peru  from  ChlJL  In  1S78,  tin*  nitrate  i 
grounds  Were  ciulwl  by  the  Bolivian  government  lo  j 
a Peruvian  business  house,  which  transferred  a jior- 
tlon  of  ita  rights  to  some  Chilian  merchants.  A “ 
heavy  export  duty  was  immediately  laid  on  the  ni-  j 
tiatc  by  DoiirU,  which  step  was  considered  by  the 
Chilian  government  as  a direct  insult  to  Us  roer- 
r.hania,  anil  also  to  tie  In  contradiction  to  earlier 
cuhceswkHM  niado  by  Bolivia  to  Chill.  The  Peruvi- 
ans, fearing  the  ruiu  of  their  mining  Interest,  took 
up  the  cause  of  Bolivia,  unit  much  secret  diplomacy 
was  going  on,  when  suddenly,  on  April  8, 1879,  Chill 
made  a declaration  of  war  against  Peru,  xml  pre- 
pared to  support  Ita  claims  by  aims.  The  naval 
coniliat  of  Iqniquc  took  place  In  May  of  the  saute 
year.  In  which  both  Chili  and  Pern  loot  valuable  war 
vcwM*.  For  several  mouths  Chill  maintained  the 
blockade  of  Iquiqne.  and  meanwhile  tbe  Peruvian 
iron -clad  llutuear  was  harassing  Chilian  ports, 
until,  in  October,  1879,  she  was  captured  by  two 
Chilian  men-of-war.  The  Chilian  army  and  the 
united  force*  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  met  in  numerous 
Litcngement*,  but  sine*  the  capture  of  tin;  Uusutmr 
the  war  has  1»wn  one  prolonged  success  far  Chili. 
After  Um  battle  of  CborlBos,  on  January  14, 1381,  In 
which  tbe  Peruvian  force*  were  completely  over-  . 
thrown,  the  Chilian  armies  marched  triumphantly 
Into  Lima,  on  the  17th  of  tbe  same  month.  An  ar-  : 
cuiatlce  is  now  asked  for  by  Uvo  diplomatic  body  at  | 


II.  II.  C.— Egypt  and  China  are  both  supposed  In 
be  the  oldest  count riew  in  the  world,  but  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  tell  to  wblrh  the  greatest  age  may  be  assign- 
ed, aa  the  most  learned  historians  differ  upon  this 
point.  The  earliest  development  of  civilisation  woe 
probably  in  Egypt.  Damascus,  If  not  the  tint  city 
in  the  world,  was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  of  con- 
sequence. The  date  of  iis  foundation  is  uuknc»wn, 
hut  It  was  a flourishing  place  In  tbe  time  of  Abra- 
ham, and  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ueui-sta. 

M our.  Bnnoxr.— If  what  appears  lo  be  sand  and 
dirt  will  not  wsslt  off  from  your  copper  ore,  we  can 
not  tell  you  how  to  clean  It,  wiitvoui  seeing  the  spe- 
cimen. What  you  consider  dirt  >nuy  lie  a coating  of 
oxide.— Your  wiggles  were  received  too  late  for  fu- 
ser Uon. 

Constant  R k Anti— A very  good  tnucllogv*.  similar 
to  that  used  on  postage  stamps,  may  lw  made  os  fol- 
lows : acetic  add,  one  part ; gum-dextrine,  t wo  |wrts ; 
water,  five  ixarts.  DHmJvo  in  a wnter-bath,  which 
consists  of  one  vessel  w-iUfin  another,  like  a double  ' 
glcti'-pot,  *o  that  the  mixture  may  Im  evenly  bested. 
When  tlw  gum  is  well  dissolved,  add  oik  part  of  at-  : 
cohol.  

F »i.i  ItiTKo.— Make  your  camera  box  of  quarter-  | 
inch  black-walnut ; or  pine  of  the  same  thlckne-M 
will  do  equally  well,  and  will  be  more  easily  workwl, 
and  cost  less,  and  If  neatly  stained  will  make  a pret- 
ty box.  The  expens**  r»f  vnnr  camera,  apart  from 
the  lenses  (sen  answer  to  Fret!  R and  Fred  W.  In 
Post -office  Box  of  No.  67),  will  be  very  small ; and  If 
you  are  handy  with  tools,  you  will  Irave  no  trouble 
in  the  construction.  If  you  follow  the  directions  and 
drawings  given  in  Ha  ant  it's  Yorao  PbotLB  No.  63. 
PeraeTerance  and  Ingenuity  will  have  a great  deal  to 
do  with  your  success. 

CiiASi.ni  A.  G.— It  Is  not  easy  to  give  yon  advice 
In  a matter  which  may  affect  your  whole  life,  but 
we  venture  to  suggest  tbe  trade  of  n printer  as  one 
by  which  a boy  of  your  age,  11  iw  be  ludastrioua,  can 


HOC S-GI.ASS  ITX1LR. 

Adclmtr.  Fermanent.  A pu hi lc  carriage,  Kind- 
ncs*.  A home  of  wild  beasts.  In  February.  Cun- 
ning. A fruit.  Decoration.  An  angry  speech.  Neg- 
ligent. Centrals — Ait  emblem  of  peace. 

Dams  Dushnn. 


No.  3. 

■ MISHA. 

First  In  carol,  not  In  M>ng. 

Hncnnd  in  justice,  not  In  wrong. 

Third  in  save,  nut  in  keep. 

Fourth  In  huddle,  not  in  heap. 

Fifth  in  vatu,  nut  in  proud. 

8ixtb  in  still,  not  In  mud. 

Seventh  in  slave,  not  In  master. 
Eighth  In  slow,  not  In  faster. 

Ninth  in  grieve,  not  iu  cry. 

An  enterprising  town  am  I, 

And  though  my  site  is  drear  and  cold. 
Men  seek  me  tor  tuy  Uiddeu  guld. 


No.  4. 

SrSUICU  OH AKADK- 

My  whole  I*  composed  of  to  letters,  and  has  been 
received  by  many  readers  uf  You  no  1‘koile. 

M y 4, 8, 6 Is  a sin. 

My  6,  10,  7 is  used  hy  fleliL-rrnen. 

My  X,  1, » I*  the  front  of  au  army. 

My  3, 9, 7 is  au  insect.  G.  T.  W. 

No.  6. 

SHI  ON  A. 

In  smart,  not  in  goad. 

In  lint,  not  in  I mod. 

Li  plant,  not  in  tree. 

In  caged,  not  lu  free. 

In  viola,  not  hi  flute. 

Thu  whole  a Hoot  hero  fruit.  Boi.rn. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  N<x  66. 

No.  L Bombshell. 

No.  X.  L Never  too  late  to  mend.  2.  Kalinin. 
3.  Fire-place. 

No.  8.  I.  Crane.  2.  OwL  3.  Kite.  4.  Heron. 

5.  Wren.  6.  liohiu.  7.  Snow-bird,  d 
linnet. 


HABPEE’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Hinqi.r  ('nrm,  4 Cents;  Onk  S«*ns<:aiiTi<»,  one 
year,  fi  w : Fivs  knuanmom,  one  year,  fT  oo— 

yttprtbU  in  h(mtuv,  p,mt(ujr  fr<t. 

The  Volumes  of  IIarpsk's  Yotraa  Pron.r  com- 
mence with  the  first  Number  in  November  of  each 
year. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  lime  I*  specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  desires  to  commence  with  the 
N uni  be  r Issued  after  the  receipt  of  the  order. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Post  - Omen 
MoaKv-Oanxa  or  IhtArr,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss. 
UAKPER  Ac  BIIOTHEK3, 

Fruukliu  Square,  Ji.  Y. 
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Ho!  bo!  8t.  Valentin©  once  inoro 
Returns,  with  all  Ilia  brilliant  store 
Of  verses  sweet  and  pictures  gay ; 

Yon  pick  and  choose  whate'er  you  may. 
Poor  Hobby  sees  one,  bright  and  tine; 

Ho  wants  it  for  his  Valentine. 

Aloe!  his  ponuics  all  are  spent; 

For  caudics  and  for  cakps  they  went. 
What,  Hobby!  sobs  and  tears f O tie! 
You  can  do  better  if  you  try: 

Just  write  her  one,  iu  rhyme  and  nietrr, 
And  shu  will  think  it  all  the  sweeter. 


Oh ! Kitty  dear, 

See  here,  see  here, 

Some  one  a Valentine  has  scut 
For  44  Kitty  Lee” ; 

That's  you  or  me — 

How  can  we  tell  which  one  is  meant? 

I think  ’tia  me; 

For,  don’t  you  see, 

By  dear  young  Tommy  Dodd  ’tis  written; 
If  ’twiw  for  you, 

Tis  surely  true, 

It  would  have  come  from  Tommy’s  kitton. 
(And  I’ussy  said,  “Me-you  !n) 


Here  sits  a maiden  all  forlorn, 
Without  her  Valentine: 

She’s  waited  then*  since  early  morn — 
The  post  brought  ne'er  a line. 


Some  love  short  boys, 
Some  love  tall ; 

This  little  maiden 
Loves  them  all.' 


Whoever  passes, 
Rain  or  shine, 

She  thinks  'tis  sure 
Her  Vuleutiuc. 


I love  my  neighbor  over  the  way, 

And  bless  the  .Saint  who  makes  this  day; 
In  routing  years  may  her  love  and  mine 
Date  from  to-day  nud  my  Valeutiue! 
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HOW  THE  PENNANT  WAS  WON. 

AN  ICE-BOAT  STORY. 

UY  J.  O.  DAVIDSON. 

UMP,  bang,  clatter,  clutter. 

“Eh!  hello,  who's  there?'*  and  Arthur  jumps  from 
his  warm  bed.  and  starts,  shivering',  to  open  the  window- 
shutter  ; but  ere  he  can  reach  it,  another  thump  from 
without,  and  the  rattle  of  a broken  snow-ball  on  the  tiu 
roof  of  the  veranda  greets  his  ears. 

He  gets  the  shutter  open  just  as  Joe  Henderson  is  about 
to  throw  another  snow-ball,  to  knock  at  his  door,  as  it 
were. 

“ Hello,  Joe ! what’s  up  ? Phew ! ain’t  it  cold  !’’ 

“Oh,  Art,  hurry  up  and  dress,  and  come  down,”  cries 
Joe.  41  I’ve  splendid  news  for  you.  The  river  is.  frozen 


clear  to  Tarrytown,  and  the  ice-boats  from  there  are  com- 
ing over  to  race  with  the  Nyack  boats  to-day,  and  Uncle 
Nye  is  going  to  enter  his  new  yacht,  the  Jack  Frost,  in 
the  regatta,  and  says  you  and  I may  go  along  to  help 
uuike  up  the  crew.  Won’t  it  be  fun,  though  i There’s 
an  elegant,  breeze.” 

44 1 should  say  so,”  chattered  Arthur,  as  he  shivered  be- 
fore the  window.  “But  I’m  afraid  I can’t  go.  I don’t 
dare  miss  school,  it’s  so  near  examination-day.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.”  cried  Joe.  “I  stopped  with  a 
letter  at  Dominie  Switchell’s  on  my  way  up.  and  lie’s  laid 
up  with  another  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  can’t  teach 
school  to-day.  Ain’t  it  glorious  ?'* 

“Elegant!  Hooray!  I’m  with  you!”  shouted  Arthur, 
as  he  disappeared  from  the  window.  Hurrying  on  his 
clothes,  and  scarcely  dipping  his  face  in  the  icy  water,  he 
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completed  a hasty  toilet,  bounded  down  stairs  two  steps  | 
at  a time,  and  tumbled  over  a chair  that  grandma  had 
placed  before  her  door  to  trip  up  burglars. 

“Oh  dear,  what's  the  matter  ?”  cried  a voice  from  the 
room,  as  grandma  opened  the  door  and  peeped  into  the  | 
hall. 

“ Why,  Artie  dear,  how  you  frightened  me  ! What  is 
the  cause  of—” 

“Ice-boat  regatta  to-day,”  shouted  Artie,  rubbing  his  . 
ankle;  “and  there's  no  school,  and  I'm  going  on  the  Jack  , 
Frost.  Won't  be  back  till  afternoon ; keep  my  dinner  hot, 
and — ’’  The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  inaudible  to  grandma, 
for  the  boy  was  down  the  back  stairs  and  in  the  kitchen, 
where,  joined  by  Joe,  he  hurriedly  ate  the  breakfast  which 
gfHxl-uatured  Julia  quickly  set  before  them,  for  she  knew 
just  how  to  treat  boys,  having  been  a romping  country 
girl  herself. 

In  a few  minutes  the  back  door  banged  to.  and  our  lads 
ran  down  the  slippery  pathway  toward  the  river,  where 
the  bright  sails  of  the  Tarrytown  lleet  were  already  glid-  i 
ing  toward  the  hither  shore,  as  if  in  challenge  to  a contest. 

A minute's  steady  trot  brought  the  boys  to  the  steamboat 
dock  where  the  ferry-boot  lay  frozen  in.  A number  of 
graceful  ice-yachts  were  gliding  hither  and  thither  over 
the  glassy  surface,  while  several  near  the  wharf  stood 
with  sails  flapping  in  the  crisp,  freshening  breeze,  as  num- 
bers of  men  and  boys  hurried  about  making  the  last  prep 
arations  for  the  race,  while  shouts  and  halloos  resound- 
ed on  all  sides.  An  animated  group  was  gathered  about 
one  large  and  very  stanch-Iooking  boat. 

“Oh,  ain't  she  a beauty?”  exclaimed  Artie,  as  they  mu 
and  slid  over  the  ice  toward  her. 

“Why,  it's  the  Jack  Frost  T replied  Joe.  “Look  at 
her  flag;  and  here  comes  Uncle  Nye,  and  Marc,  and  Char-  ; 
lie  Haines,  who  built  the  boat.” 

“Good-morning,  boys;  just  in  time,”  called  Mr.  Nye.  | 
“It’s  a fine  day  for  our  sport.  Jump  alsmrd  now,  and 
let's  he  off.  Huines,  you  take  the  windward  runner;  Joe. 
you  stand  by  the  peak  halyards;  Marc,  you  take  the  jib 
sheets;  while  Artie  minds  the  main,  and  I'll  tend  the 
helm.  Now  tuck  in  the  buffalo-robes.  Are  you  all 
ready  there  forward  ?” 

“ Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

“ Let  go;  steady  now;  there  she  fills and  as  the  beau- 
tiful craft  gathered  headway,  and  glided  over  the  smooth 
ice,  a cheer  went  up  for  the  new  yacht.  As  they  gained 
the  open  ice,  several  other  racers  ranged  alongside  to  test 
the  si>eed  of  the  new-comer. 

“What  boat  is  that,  Charlie  1“  called  Mr.  Nye,  pointing 
to  a fine  boat  close  to. 

“ That's  Mr.  Snow’s  boal,  the  Icicle,  sir;  and  here  comes 
Mr.  Voorhees's  flyer,  the  Avalanche.  There's  Mr.  Smith's 
Snow  Squall , from  Tarrytown.  I.<ook  out,  sir;  here  conies 
Mr.  Hoff's  boat,  the  Marie,  trying  to  cross  our  bows.  But 
she  can't  do  it.” 

In  u few  minutes  the  Jack  Frost  hod  drawn  away 
slightly  from  her  rivals;  and  putting  about.  Mr.  Nye  ran 
back,  and  brought  the  boat  to  a stand  still  near  the  dock. 

“ Oh,  uncle,  do  you  think  we'll  win  the  race  V* 

“I  can  not  tell,  of  course,  Joe,  but  Haines  says  she 
handles  beautifully,  and  we  stand  a good  chance  if  noth- 
ing breaks.” 

“ Is  Artie  there  ?”  called  a voice  from  the  dock  to  Joe. 

“Yes,  Ed.  he’s  here.” 

“Tell  him  that  grandma  sent  him  this  muffler,  and 
wants  him  to  wrap  well  up,  and  not  catch—” 

“There  goes  the  signal  to  get  ready!”  exclaimed  Char- 
lie, as  he  jumped  on  the  windward  runner;  and  they  ran 
rapidly  down  to  the  starting-point,  where  a long  line  of 
boats  was  drawn  up  like  white-winged  birds,  their  sails 
trembling  in  the  breeze. 

“ What  is  the  course,  sir  1”  asked  Artie. 

“From  Hook  Mountain  to  Pierniont  Dock,  two  miles  ! 


out  in  mid-river,  then  back  to  the  Hook,  three  times — 
about  thirty  miles.” 

“There,  Artie,  there's  the  new  pennant  the  young  la- 
dies offered  as  a prize  last  year,  and  Toni  Haekett  and  Jim 
Burger,  from  Tarrytown,  won  it  on  the  Eagle ; but  the 
boys  say  they  didn't  win  it  fairly,  for  they  started  ahead 
of  the  rest,  and  crowded  one  of  our  boats  into  an  ice  crack, 
and  broke  her  runner.” 

“Now,  boys,  attention,"  ordered  Mr.  Nye,  sharply. 
“Lot  her  come  into  the  wind.’' 

“ Are  you  ready  ?”  came  a clear  voice  down  the  wind ; 
and  a pistol  report  cracked  on  the  air. 

“Jib  shoot—  quick,  Marc;  more  main  sheet.  Art  ; now 
sway  down  on  the  peak  halyards,  Joe  ; lie  close,  Haines. 
That's  it — all  snug;”  and  they  were  off  on  the  race. 

After  our  boys  had  uttended  to  their  duties,  they  had 
time  to  look  about  at  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

Away  on  either  side  stretched  a line  of  swiftly  moving 
yachts,  white  sails  flat  as  boards,  flags  fluttering,  the  wind 
humming  through  the  rigging,  while  their  glittering  run- 
ners cut  feathery  flakes  of  glistening  ice  in  their  tracks. 

“Oh,  ain't  it  too  bad  !”  cried  Joe.  “The  Eagle  and 
Icicle  are  both  ahead  of  us.” 

“Never  mind,  boys;  it's  early  in  the  race  yet.  Wait 
till  we  get  on  a wind,”  replied  Haines.  “Now  watch 
the  turning-point,  sir;  don’t  let  the  Snow  Squall  get  in- 
side of  us;  ready,  about,”  and  the  three  leading  boats 
turned  the  stake  together. 

“Phew!  how  we  fly!”  cried  Art.  “Isn't  she  a hum- 
mer ?” 

“ I wonder  why  they  call  a boat  Jack,  and  then  call  it 
*she.‘  as  if  it  were  a girl  ?”  queried  Joe. 

“ Give  it  up,*’  replied  Marc. 

“ Because  they  require  so  much  rigging,"  promptly  re- 
sponded Mr.  Nye. 

“ Oh,  uncle,  that's  not  fair,”  cried  Joe;  “ you  knew  the 
answer  before.” 

“Well.  I’ve  two  daughters,  and  ought  to.”  replied  Mr. 
Nye;  and  they  all  joined  in  his  jolly  laugh, 

“Look  out  for  the  crack  ahead!”  shouted  Charlie,  as 
they  rushed  by  a split  in  the  ice.  “ Ready,  about!”  away 
they  went  on  the  other  tack;  and  so  the  exciting  race 
went  on.  Now  one  boat  would  be  ahead,  again  another 
would  dart  by  and  take  the  lead,  but  some  had  fallen  so 
hopelessly  in  the  rear,  that  only  a half-dozen  remained  in 
the  race,  i»nd  of  these  it  was  ban!  to  tell  which  was  the 
swiftest. 

“I'm  afraid  we’re  going  to  have  a snow-squall,  sir,” 
shouted  Charlie.  “There’s  a black  cloud  coining  over 
the  Hook  Mountain.” 

“Let  it  come;  I think  the  heavier  it  blows,  the  better 
for  us,”  replied  Mr.  Nye. 

The  race  was  now  three-quarters  run,  and  everything 
must  lie  decided  in  a few  minutes.  The  squall  had  come 
over  the  Hook,  darkening  the  heavens,  and  the  gale  made 
the  Ixiats  dart  along  with  lightning  speed. 

“The  Marie  is  ahead  of  us.”  exclaimed  Charlie  Haines, 
peering  into  the  flying  snow.  “ Hello,  something’s  the 
matter  with  her!  Boat  ahoy!  Sheer  off.  or  you'll  run 
into  us.  Steady,  boys.’’  and  a phantom  shape  rushed  out 
of  the  mist  and  darted  across  their  wake  with  peak  hal- 
yard parted  and  the  mainsail  thundering  in  the  wind. 

The  snow  now  hid  everything  in  a wild  whirl  of  mist. 

11  Here  comes  the  Eagle,  sir,”  as  another  yacht  appear 
ed  close  aboard  in  the  gloom,  with  her  flag  streaming 
wildly  on  the  gale. 

“Keep  off!  keep  off!”  roared  Charlie  Haines  to  Tom 
Haekett,  who  was  steering  the  rival  yacht. 

“ Clear  the  track !”  came  hack  the  answer,  in  angry  tones. 

“ Keep  on  your  course,  Mr.  Nye !”  yelled  Charlie.  “You 
have  the  right  of  way,  and  he  dare  not  run  us  down.” 

Scarcely  hud  he  spoken  when  Haekett  altered  his  bouts 
course. 
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“Luff,  sir,  luff!*'  shouted  Charlie  Haines,  and  with  a | 
light  touch  of  the  helm.  Mr.  Nye  avoided  the  collision.  Not  j 
entirely,  though,  for  the  Eagle  caught  her  jib-stay  under 
her  rival’s  main-boom;  a sharp  snap  followed,  a heavy 
lurch,  and  the  Eagle,  devoid  of  her  jib,  whirled  about  and 
upset,  throwing  her  crew  along  the  ice. 

“ Served  them  right !”  exclaimed  Haines.  “ They  tried 
to  crowd  us  out  of  our  course,  but  got  Upset  themselves. 
Now,  boys,  hold  on  tight.” 

A terrific  gust  of  wind  and  snow  drove  them  swiftly 
on ; it  blew  so  hard,  that  the  windward  runner,  with  Char- 
lie clinging  to  it,  was  lifted  high  in  the  air,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  the  boat  must  capsize. 

“Shall  we  drop  the  peak  t"  called  Mr.  Nye.  “ I hardly 
think  she’ll  stand  it.” 

“Yes,  she  will,  sir,”  answered  Charlie.  “Hold  bard, 
every  one  f'  and  a moment  later  he  added,  “ Hurrah ! I see 
the  stake  ahead,”  and  a burst  of  sunshine  through  the 
clouds  revealed  the  flag  close  by. 

Several  other  boats  now  emerged  from  the  squall,  but 
much  of  their  canvas  was  shivering,  and  most  of  their 
peaks  had  been  dropped  before  the  fury  of  the  gale. 

It  was  no  use  trying  to  recover  their  lost  ground,  and 
our  friends  on  the  Jack  Front  darted  by  the  flag,  win- 
ners of  the  race  by  several  seconds,  and  also  of  the  cham- 
pion pennant  of  the  Tappan  Zee. 


BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

BY  AUNT  MARJORIE  PRECEPT. 

GOING  TO  A PARTY. 

1 REMEMBER  that  when  I was  quite  young  going  to  a 
party  was  nearly  as  much  a trial  to  me  as  a pleasure. 
Being  diffident,  I dreaded  entering  the  room,  and  en- 
countering the  eyes  of  the  people  already  assembled  there  ; 
and  once  fairly  in,  I was  overshadowed  all  the  evening  by 
the  dreadful  necessity  of.  by-and-by,  retiring.  Besides, 

I felt  a sense  of  responsibility  which  was  very  oppressive, 
and  was  so  afraid  of  not  doing  or  saying  what  was  ex- 
pected of  me.  that  I moved  and  acted  awkwardly,  and  no 
doubt  looked  perfectly  miserable. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  have  had  experiences  similar  . 
to  mine.  Now  let  me  tell  you  that  I have  lived  to  laugh 
at  my  foolish  shyness,  and  to  he  very  sorry  for  hoys  and 
girls  who  suffer  from  the  same  thing.  When  you  are  in- 
vited to  a company,  (lie  first  thing  in  order  is  to  reply  to 
the  invitation.  This  is  jxtlite,  whether  you  accept  or  de-  . 
dine,  and  it  is  imperative  if  you  decline.  Send  your  an-  ; 
swer  as  soon  as  possible,  in  some  such  simple  phrase  as  this : 

“Harold.”  or  “Florence,  thanks  Mrs. for  her  kind  ■ 

invitation  for  Thursday  evening,  and  accepts  it  with  plea- 
sure,” or  “declines  it  with  real  regret.”  as  the  case  may  la*. 
Arrived  at  your  friend's  house,  you  will  lx*  directed  to  the  ! 
proper  place  for  the  removal  of  your  wrapt,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  your  toilet,  and  then  you  have  only  to  pro-  j 
ceed  to  the  parlor,  where  your  hostess  will  relieve  you  I 
from  embarrassment  bv  meeting  you  at  once.  She  is,  of 
course,  the  first  person  whom  you  are  to  greet.  Having 
spoken  to  her.  you  are  at  liberty  to  find  other  friends. 
Do  not  think  that  people  are  looking  at  you,  or  noticing 
your  dress  or  your  looks.  They  are  doing  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Engage  heartily  in  whatever  amusement  is 
provided  for  the  occasion,  but  do  not  put  yourself  need-  | 
leasly  forward.  If  spoken  to,  reply  modestly  but  intelli-  I 
gently,  even  though  for  the  moment  there  may  he  a hush  ] 
in  the  room.  If  you  really  wish  to  enjoy  yourself,  seek 
out  somebody  who  seems  to  lx?  more  a stranger  than 
yourself,  and  try  to  do  something  for  his  or  her  pleasure. 
Forget  that  you  are  not  acquainted  with  everybody,  and 
remember  that  it  is  your  duty  to  help  your  hostess  in 
making  her  party  a success.  Should  your  greatest  cne 
my  be  present,  you  must  of  course  be  perfectly  civil  and  j 


agreeable  In  your  manner  to  him,  for  in  your  friend’s 
house  you  are  both  under  a flag  of  truce. 

When  you  say  good  night  to  your  entertainers,  Ixt  sure 
to  thank  them  for  the  pleasure  you  have  had.  Do  not 
stay  too  late,  but  avoid  being  the  first  to  go;  or,  if  you 
must  leave  early,  do  it  us  quietly  as  possible,  lest  your 
withdrawal  should  be  the  signal  for  others  to  leave,  thus 
breaking  up  the  party  too  soon. 


POPPING  CORN. 

BY  QEORQE  COOPER. 

Tills  is  the  way  we  drop  the  corn  — 
Drop  the  corn  to  pop  the  coni : 
Shower  the  tiny  luiups  of  gold, 

All  that  our  Leaping  bauds  can  hold; 
Listcu  awhile,  and  blithe  and  bold, 
Pip ! pop-corn ! 

This  is  the  way  we  shake  the  corn — 
Shake  the  corn  to  wake  the  corn: 
ltattle  the  pan,  and  then  l>eh»hl ! 
What  am  the  tiny  lumps  of  gold  t 
Pretty  wee  white  huul»s  in  the  fold! 
Tip-top  corn! 


THE  WEEPING-WILLOW, 

BY  BENSON  J.  L0SS1NU. 

"\7 OU  have  seen  and  admired  the  weeping-willow  tree — 
1 the  Sctlix  babylon tea —upon  which  the  captive  He- 
brews hung  their  harps  when  they  sat  down  “ by  the  riv- 
ers of  Babylon”  and  “ wept  when  they  remembered  Zion.” 
It  is  a native  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  not  of  America, 
and  I will  tell  you  how  it  emigrated  to  this  country. 

Mon*  than  a hundred  and  fifty  yearn  ago  a Ixmdon  mer- 
chant lost  his  fortune.  He  went  to  Smyrna,  a sea-side 
city  in  Asia  Minor,  to  recover  it.  Alexander  Pope,  one  of 
the  great  poet*  of  Euglund.  was  the  merchant's  warm 
friend,  and  sympathized  with  him  in  his  misfortunes. 

Soon  after  the  merchant  arrived  in  Smyrna,  he  sent  to 
Pope,  as  a present,  a box  of  dried  figs.  At  that  time  the 
poet  had  built  a beautiful  villa  at  Twickenham,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Thames,  and  was  adorning  it  with  trees, 
shrubbery,  and  flowering  plunts. 

On  opening  the  box  of  tigs  Pope  discovered  in  it  a small 
twig  of  a tree.  It  was  a stranger  to  him.  As  it  came 
from  the  East,  he  planted  the  twig  in  the  ground  near  the 
edge  of  the  river,  close  by  his  villa.  The  spot  accidentally 
chosen  for  the  planting  was  favorable  to  it*  growth,  for 
the  twig  was  from  a weeping-willow  tree— possibly  from 
the  bank  of  one  of  “the  rivers  of  Babylon”— which  flour- 
ishes best  along  the  borders  of  water-courses. 

This  little  twig  grew  vigorously,  and  in  a few  years  it 
became  a large  tree,  spreading  wide  its  branches  and  droop- 
ing,  graceful  sprays,  and  winning  the  admiration  of  the 
poet's  friends  as  well  as  of  strangers.  It  became  the  an- 
cestor of  all  the  weeping- willows  in  England. 

There  was  rebellion  in  the  English- American  colonies 
in  1775.  British  troops  were  sent  to  Boston  to  put  down 
the  insurrection.  Their  leaders  expected  to  end  it  in  a 
few  weeks  after  their  arrival.  Some  young  officers 
brought  fishing-tackle  with  them,  to  enable  them  to  enjoy 
sport  after  the  brief  war.  Others  came  to  settle  on  the 
confiscated  lands  of  the  “rebels.” 

Among  the  latter  was  a young  officer  on  the  stair  of 
General  Howe.  He  brought  with  him,  w rapped  in  oiled 
silk,  a twig  from  Pope’s  weeping-willow  at  Twickenham, 
which  he  intended  to  plant  on  some  stream  watering  his 
American  estate. 

Washington  commanded  an  army  before  Boston,  which 
kept  the  British  imprisoned  in  that  city  a long  time  against 
their  will.  On  his  stair  was  hi*  step-son,  John  ParkeCus- 
tis,  who  frequently  went  to  the  British  head -quarters,  un- 
der the  protection  of  a flag,  with  dispatches  for  General 
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Howe.  He  became  acquainted  with  the  young  officer  who 
had  the  willow  twig,  and  they  became  friends. 

Instead  of  ‘‘crushing  the  rebellion  in  six  weeks,”  the 
British  army  at  Boston,  at  the  end  of  an  imprisonment  of 
nine  mouths,  were  glad  to  fly,  by  sea,  for  life  and  liberty, 
to  Halifax.  Long  before  that  flight,  the  British  subaltern, 
satisfied  that  he  should  never  have  an  estate  in  America 
to  adorn,  gave  his  carefully  preserved  willow  twig  to 
young  Custis,  who  planted  it  at  Abingdon,  his  estate  in 
Virginia,  where  it  grew  and  flourished,  and  became  the 
parent  of  all  the  weeping-willows  in  the  United  States. 

Some  time  after  the  war,  General  Horatio  Gatos,  of  the 
Revolution,  settled  on  the  “Rose  Hill  Farm,”  on  New 
York  Island,  and  at  the  entrance  to  a lane  which  led  from 
a country  road  to  his  house  he  planted  a twig  from  the 
vigorous  willow  at  Abingdon,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him.  That  country  road  is  now  the  Third  Avenue,  and 
the  lane  is  Twenty-second  Street.  Gates's  mansion,  built 
of  wood,  and  two  stories  in  height,  stood  near  the  corner 
of  Twenty-seventh  Street  and  Second  Avenue,  where  I saw 
it  consumed  by  Art?  in  1845.  The  tree  which  grew  from  the 
twig  planted  at  the  entrance  to  Gates’s  lane  remained  until 
comparatively  a few  years  ago.  It  stood  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street.  It 
was  a direct  descendant,  in  the  third  generation,  of  Pope’s 
willow,  planted  at  Twickenham  about  1722. 


THE  GAME  OF  “ BUFFALO.” 

IN  inventing  games,  and  playing  them  heartily  too,  the 
Indian  children  of  the  western  plains  are  fully  as  active 
as  their  little  white  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  east. 

One  of  the  favorite  games  among  the  boys  of  the  great 
Sioux  nation  is  that  of  “ Buffalo,”  a game  that  may  be 
played  by  any  number;  but  while  as  many  as  choose  nmv 
act  as  hunters,  only  two,  and  they  the  largest  and  strong- 
est, can  be  buffaloes.  These  two  procure  a couple  of  buf- 
falo-robes as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and,  going  a short 
distance  from  camp,  put  them  on,  get  down  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  and  pretend  to  be  feeding.  Then  the  hunters, 
each  armed  with  a bow  and  a quiver  of  blunt-headed  ar- 
rows, creep  cautiously  toward  their  game,  taking  pains  to 
keep  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  feeding  animals. 


Taking  advantage  of  every  hummock  and  tuft  of  grass 
to  conceal  their  approach,  the  hunters  Anally  get  within 
bow-shot  of  the  make-believe  buffaloes.  At  a signal  a 
flight  of  arrows  is  discharged  at  the  hairy  monsters,  and 
they  in  turn,  apparently  maddened  by  the  pain  of  their 
wounds,  charge  upon  the  hunters,  bellowing  with  rage, 
and  knocking  down  with  their  heads  any  whom  they  hap- 
pen to  overtake. 

Finally  the  buffaloes  are  supposed  to  be  killed;  they 
roll  over  and  lie  perfectly  still,  while  the  hunters,  with 
loud  rejoicings,  remove  their  skins,  which  they  bear  in 
triumph  to  camp.  Then  all,  hunters  and  buffaloes,  unite 
in  a wild  dance  in  imitation  of  their  fathers  when  they  re- 
turn from  a successful  hunt,  aud  the  game  is  ended. 

[Began  Id  No.  68  of  II.mi'KB'a  Yorxa  Paon.E,  December  7.] 

TOBY  TYLER; 

OR.  TEN  WEEKS  WITH  A CIRCUS. 

BY  JAMES  OTIS. 


Chapter  XI. 
a stormy  nioht. 

J HEN  Toby  awoke,  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  the  bustle 
around  him  told  very  plainly  that  the  time  for  the 
departure  was  near  at  hand.  He  nibbed  his  eyes  just 
enough  to  make  sure  that  he  was  thoroughly  awake,  and 
theu  jumped  down  from  his  rather  lofty  bed,  and  ran 
around  to  the  door  of  the  cage  to  assure  himself  that  Mr. 
Stubbs  was  safe.  This  done,  his  preparations  for  tho 
journey  were  made. 

Now  Toby  noticed  that  each  one  of  the  drivers  was  clad 
in  rubber  clothing,  and,  after  listening  for  a moment,  he 
learned  the  cause  of  their  water-proof  garments.  It  was 
raining  very  hard,  and  Toby  thought  with  dismay  of  the 
long  ride  that  he  would  have  to  take  on  the  top  of  the 
monkeys’  cage,  with  no  protection  whatever  save  that  af- 
forded by  his  ordinary  clothing. 

While  he  wasstanding  by  the  side  of  the  wagon,  wonder- 
ing how  he  should  get  along,  old  Ben  came  in.  The  water 
was  pouring  from  his  clothes  in  little  rivulets,  and  he  af- 
forded most  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  damp  state  of 
the  weather. 

“ It’s  a nasty  night,  my  boy,” 
said  the  old  driver,  in  much  the 
same  cheery  tone  that  he  would 
have  used  bad  he  been  inform- 
ing Toby  that  it  was  a beautiful 
moonlight  evening. 

“I  guess  I’ll  get  wet.”  said 
Toby,  ruefully,  as  lie  looked  up 
at  the  lofty  seat  which  he  was 
to  occupy. 

“Bless  me!”  said  Ben,  as  if 
the  thought  hail  just  come  to 
him,  “ it  won’t  do  for  you  to 
ride  outside  on  a night  like  this. 
You  wait  here,  an’  I’ll  see  what 
I can  do  for  you.” 

The  old  man  hurried  off  to 
the  other  end  of  the  tent,  and 
almost  before  Toby  thought  he 
had  time  to  go  as  far  os  the 
ring,  he  returned. 

“ It’s  all  right,”  lie  said,  and 
this  time  in  a gruff  voice,  as  if 
he  were  announcing  some  mis- 
fortune; “you’re  to  ride  in  the 
women's  wagon.  Come  with 
me.” 

Toby  followed  without  a ques- 
tion, though  he  was  wholly  at  a 
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loss  to  understand  wliat  the  “women’s  wagon”  was,  for 
he  had  never  seen  anything  which  looked  like  one. 

lie  soon  learned,  however,  when  old  Ben  stopped  in 
front— or  rather  at  the  end — of  a long  covered  wagon  that 
looked  like  an  omnibus,  except  that  it  was  considerably 
longer,  and  the  seats  inside  wen*  divided  by  arms,  padded 
to  make  them  comfortable  to  lean  against. 

“Here’s  the  boy,”  said  Ben,  as  he  lifted  Toby  up  on  the 
step,  gave  him  a gentle  push  to  intimate  that  he  was  to  get 
inside,  and  then  left  him. 

As  Toby  stepped  inside  ho  saw  that  the  wagon  was  near- 
ly full  of  women  and  children,  and  fearing  lest  he  should 
bike  a seat  that  belonged  to  some  one  else,  he  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  wagon,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

“ Why  don't  you  sit  down,  little  boy  ?”  asked  one  of  the 
ladies,  after  Toby  bad  remained  standing  nearly  five  min- 
utes, and  the  wagon  was  about  to  start. 

“Well,”  said  Toby,  with  some  hesitation,  as  he  looked 
around  at  the  two  or  three  empty  seats  that  remained,  “I 
didn't  want  to  get  in  anybody  else's  place,  an’  I didn't 
know  where  to  sit,” 

“Come  right  here.”  said  the  lady,  as  she  pointed  to  a 
scat  by  the  side  of  a little  girl  who  did  not  look  any  older 
than  Toby ; “ the  lady  who  usually  occupies  that  seat  will 
not.  be  here  to-night,  and  you  can  have  it.” 

“Thank you,  inarm,”  said  Toby,  as  he  sat  timidly  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  seat,  hardly  daring  to  sit  hack  comfort- 
ably, and  feeling  very  awkward  meanwhile,  but  congrat- 
ulating himself  o|i  being  thus  protected  from  the  pouring 
rain. 

The  wagon  started,  and  as  each  one  talked  with  her 
neighbor,  Toby  felt  a most  dismal  sense  of  loneliness,  and 
almost  wished  that  he  was  riding  on  the  monkey  cart  with 
Ben,  where  he  could  have  some  one  to  talk  with.  He 
gradually  pushed  himself  back  into  a more  comfortable 
position,  and  then  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  plain- 
ly the  young  girl  who  rode  by  his  side. 

She  was  quite  as  young  as  Toby,  and  small  of  her  age  ; 
but  there  was  an  old  look  on  lier  face,  that  made  the  hoy 
think  of  her  as  quite  an  old  woman  cut  down  to  tit  chil- 
dren’s clothes.  Toby  had  looked  at  her  so  long  and  ear- 
nestly. that  she  observed  him,  and  asked,  “What  is  your 
name  i" 

“ Tohv  Tyler.” 

“What do  you  do  in  the  circus  ?” 

“Sell  candy  for  Mr.  Lord.” 

“Oh,  I thought  you  was  a new  member  of  the  company.” 
Toby  knew  by  the  tone  of  her  voice  that  he  had  fallen 
considerably  in  her  estimation  by  not  being  one  of  theper- 
formers,  and  it  was  some  little  time  before  he  ventured  to 
speak ; then  he  asked,  timidly,  “ What  do  you  do  f” 

“ I ride  one  of  the  horses  with  mother.” 

“ Are  you  the  little  girl  that  comes  out  with  the  lady  an' 
four  horses  ?"  asked  Toby,  in  awe  that  he  should  lie  con- 
versing with  so  famous  a person. 

“ Yes,  1 am.  Don't  1 do  it  nicely  1” 

“Why,  you're  a perfect  little — little — fairy!”  exclaimed 
Toby,  after  hesitating  a moment  to  find  some  word  which 
would  exactly  express  his  idea. 

This  praise  seemed  to  please  the  young  lady,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  two  became  very  good  friends,  even  if  Toby 
did  not  occupy  a more  exalted  position  than  that  of  candy- 
seller.  She  had  learned  from  him  all  about  the  accident 
to  the  monkey  cage,  and  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  in  return  bail  told 
him  that  her  name  was  Ella  Mason,  though  on  the  bills 
she  was  called  Mademoiselle  Jeannette. 

For  several  hours  the  two  children  sat  talking  together, 
and  then  Mademoiselle  Jeannette  curled  herself  up  on  the 
seat,  with  her  head  in  her  mother's  lap,  and  went  to  sleep. 

Toby  had  resolved  to  keep  awake  and  watch  her,  for  he 
was  quite  struck  with  admiration  at  her  face,  but  sleep  got 
the  better  of  him  in  less  than  five  minutes  after  lie  liad 
made  such  a resolution,  and  he  sat  bolt-upright,  with  his 
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little  round  head  nodding  and  bobbing,  until  it  seemed  al- 
most certain  that  he  would  shake  it  otf. 

When  Toby  awoke,  the  wagon  was  drawn  up  by  the 
side  of  the  rood,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  preparations 
were  being  made  for  the  entree  into  town,  and  the  harsh 
voice  of  Mr.  Job  Lord  was  shouting  his  name  in  a tone 
that  boded  no  good  for  the  owner  of  it  when  he  should 
make  his  appearance. 

Toby  would  have  hesitated  before  meeting  his  angry  em- 
ployer, hut  that  he  knew  it  would  only  make  matters 
worse  for  him  when  he  did  show'  himself,  and  lie  mental- 
ly braced  himself  for  the  trouble  which  he  kuew  was  com- 
ing. The  little  girl  whose  acquaintance  he  hod  mode  the 
night  previous  was  still  sleeping,  and  wishing  to  say  good- 
by  to  her  in  some  way  without  aw'akening  her,  he  stoojied 
dow'n  and  gently  kissed  the  skirt  of  her  dress.  Tlien  ho 
went  out  to  meet  his  master. 

Mr,  Lord  was  thoroughly  iu  a rage  when  Toby  left  the 
wagon,  and  he  saw  the  boy  just  as  he  stepped  to  the 
ground.  The  angry  man  gave  one  quick  glance  around, 
to  make  sure  that  none  of  Toby's  friends  were  in  sight, 
and  then  he  caught  him  by  the  coat  col  Ur,  and  commenced 
to  whip  him  severely  with  the  small  rubber  cane  that  he 
usually  carried. 

Mr.  Job  Lord  lifted  the  poor  boy  entirely  clear  from  the 
ground,  and  each  blow  that  he  struck  could  be  heard  near- 
ly the  entire  length  of  the  circus  train. 

“ You've  been  lnukin'  so  many  acquaintances  here  that 
you  ha i n't  willin'  to  do  any  work,”  he  said,  savagely,  as 
lie  redoubled  the  force  of  his  blows. 

“Oh,  please  Stop!  please  stop!'’  shrieked  the  poor  boy 
in  his  agony.  “I’ll  do  everything  you  tell  me  to,  if  you 
won't  strike  me  again.” 

This  piteous  appeal  seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon  the 
cruel  mail,  and  he  continued  to  whip  the  boy,  despite  his 
cries  and  entreaties,  until  his  arm  fairly  ached  from  the 
exertion,  and  Toby’s  body  was  crossed  and  recrossed  with 
the  livid  marks  of  the  cane. 

“ Now  let's  see  whether  you'll  'tend  to  your  work  or 
: not,”  said  the  mail,  as  lie  Hung  Toby  from  him  with  such 
1 force  that  the  hoy  staggered,  reeled,  and  nearly  fell  into 
I the  little  brook  that  flowed  by  the  road-side.  “1*11  make 
I you  understand  that  all  the  friends  you've  whined  around  jp" 
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in  tli is  show  can’t  save  you  from  a lickin'  when  I get  ready  [ 
to  give  you  one.  Now  go  an’  do  your  work  that  ought  to 
have  been  done  an  hour  ago.” 

Mr.  Lord  walked  away  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  , 
a man  who  has  achieved  some  great  victory,  and  Toby  was 
limping  painfully  along  toward  the  cart  that  was  used  in 
conveying  Mr.  Lord’s  stock  in  trade,  when  he  felt  a tiny 
hand  slip  into  his,  and  heard  a childish  voice  say: 

“ Don't  cry,  Toby.  Some  time,  when  I get  big  enough, 
I’ll  make  Mr.  Lord  sorry  that  he  whipped  you  as  he  did; 
and  I’m  big  enough  now  to  tell  him  just  what  kind  of  a 
man  I think  he  is.” 

Looking  around,  Toby  saw  his  little  acquaintance  of 
the  evening  previous,  and  he  tried  to  force  back  the  big 
tears  that  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  said,  in  a 
voice  choked  with  grief.  “You’re  awful  good,  an’  I don't 
mind  the  lickin’  when  you  say  you're  sorry  for  me.  I 
s’pose  I deserve  it  for  runnin’  away  from  Uncle  Dan'l.” 

“ Did  it  hurt  you  much  ?”  she  asked,  feelingly. 

“It  did  when  he  was  doin’  it,”  replied  Toby,  manfully, 
“hut.  it  don’t  a hit  now  that  you’ve  come.” 

“Then  I’ll  go  and  talk  to  that  Mr.  I xml,  and  I’ll  come 
and  see  you  again  after  we  get  into  town,”  said  the  little 
miss,  as  she  hurried  away  to  tell  the  candy  vender  what 
she  thought  of  him. 

That  day,  as  on  all  others  since  he  had  been  with  the 
circus,  Toby  went  to  his  work  with  a heavy  heart,  and 
time  and  time  again  did  he  count  the  money  which  had 
been  given  him  by  kind-hearted  strangers,  to  see  whether 
he  hod  enough  to  warrant  his  attempting  to  run  away. 
Three  dollars  and  twenty -five  cents  was  the  total  amount 
of  his  treasure,  and  large  as  that  sum  appeared  to  him, 
he  could  not  satisfy  himself  that  he  had  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble him  to  get  back  to  the  home  which  ho  had  so  wick- 
edly left.  Whenever  he  thought  of  this  home,  of  the 
Uncle  Daniel  who  had,  in  charity,  cared  for  him— a mo- 
therless, fatherless  boy — and  of  returning  to  it,  with  not 
even  as  much  right  as  the  Prodigal  Hon,  of  whom  he  had 
heard  Uncle  Daniel  tell,  his  heart  sank  within  him,  and 
he  doubted  whether  ho  would  be  allowed  to  remain  if  he 
should  be  so  fortunate  as  ever  to  reach  Guilford  again. 

This  day  passed,  so  far  as  Toby  was  concerned,  very 
much  as  had  the  others;  he  could  not  satisfy  cither  of  his 
employers,  try  as  hard  as  he  might,  and,  as  usual,  he  met 
with  two  or  three  kindly  disposed  people,  who  added  to 
the  fund  that  he  was  accumulating  for  his  second  venture 
of  running  away,  by  little  gifts  of  money,  each  one  of 
which  gladdened  his  heart,  and  made  his  troubles  u trifle 
less  hard  to  bear. 

During  that  entire  week  one  day  was  very  much  like 
another.  Each  day  lie  added  something  to  his  fund,  and 
each  night  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  one  day  nearer 
the  freedom  for  which  he  so  ardently  longed. 

The  skeleton,  the  fat  lady,  old  Ben,  the  Albino  Chil- 
dren, little  Ella,  and  even  the  sword-swallower,  each  gave 
him  a kindly  word  as  they  passed  him  while  he  was  at  his 
work,  or  saw  him  as  the  preparations  for  the  grand  entree? 
were  being  made. 

The  time  had  passed  slowly  to  Toby,  and  yet  Sunday 
came  again,  as  Sundays  always  come;  and  on  this  day  old 
Bcti  hunted  him  up,  made  him  wash  his  face  and  hands 
until  they  fairly  shone  from  very  cleanliness,  and  then 
took  him  with  him  to  church.  Toby  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  was  really  a pleasant  thing  to  he  able  to  go  to 
church  after  being  deprived  of  it,  and  he  was  more  light- 
hearted than  he  had  been  since  he  left  Guilford  when  he 
returned  to  the  tent  at  noon. 

The  skeleton  had  invited  him  to  another  dinner  party; 
but  Toby  had  declined  the  invitation,  agreeing  to  pre- 
sent himself  in  time  for  supper  instead.  He  hardly  cared 
to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  another  state  dinner,  and, 
besides,  he  wanted  to  go  off  to  the  woods  with  the  old 
monkey,  where  he  could  enjoy  the  silence  of  the  forest, 
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[ which  ever  seemed  like  a friend  to  him,  because  it  remind 
ed  him  of  home. 

Taking  the  monkey  with  him  as  usual,  he  inquired  the 
nearest  way  to  some  grove,  and  without  waiting  for  din- 
ner, started  off  for  an  afternoon's  quiet  enjoyment. 

[to  bk  coxnNir  r.D.  ] 

THE  STORY  OP  THE  DIGITS,  AND  WHAT  THEY 
REPRESENT. 

1 is  the  lord  of  the  manor, 

2 is  his  swan-like  bride, 

3 is  his  gentle  daughter, 

Ami  •!  is  the  pony  to  ride; 

& is  young  Jack,  so  nimble, 

6 is  the  careful  maid, 

7 the  priest  so  hnmble. 

And  8 is  the  church  where  he  staid; 

9 is  the  palace  castle, 

And  10  the  poor  around — 

This  is  the  story  of  Numbers, 

While  the  whirl  of  Time  goes  round. 

THE  TALL  PINE. 

A STORY  FOR  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

BY  KATB  UPSON  CLARK. 

“ rilHE  tall  pine”  grew  upon  the  backbone  of  Bald 

X Mountain,  a mighty  spur  of  the  Green  Mountain 
range,  and  from  nearly  every  point  for  miles  around  the 
great  tree  could  be  seen  standing  out  clear  and  distinct 
against  the  sky,  and  towering,  like  Haul,  bead  aud  shoul- 
ders above  its  brethren. 

It  happened  that  upon  a certain  Fourth  of  July,  years 
ago,  the  eloquent  orator  of  the  day,  in  dilating  upon  the 
grandeur  of  his  country  and  her  great  men,  particularly 
that  greatest  of  all,  George  Washington,  turned,  in  a sud- 
den fit  of  inspiration,  ami  pointed  to  the  tall  pine. 

“As  yonder  magnificent  tree,  fellow-citizens,  ” said  the 
grandiloquent  shaker,  “uplifts  itself  above  all  the  giants 
of  the  surrounding  forest,  so,  friends  and  fellow-citizens, 
does  the  character  of  George  Washington  uplift  itself 
above  all  others  upon  the  page  of  history.” 

These  words  were  received  with  great  applause,  and  the 
tall  pine  was  ever  after  known  in  the  neighborhood  as 
“George  Washington.” 

The  land  upon  which  “George  Washington"  stood  was 
owned  by  a crabbed  old  farmer  named  Hanlaker.  Mr. 
Hanktker  bad  a contract  for  supplying  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad  with  wood,  and,  winter  by  winter,  was  gradual- 
ly stripping  his  share  of  Bald  Mountain  of  all  its  beauti- 
ful trees.  This  made  good  places  to  go  blackberryi ng. 
but  hurt  the  appearance  of  the  hill-side  very  much.  Peo- 
ple wondered  how  Mr.  Hardaker  could  be  so  “mean”  as 
to  cut  everything  down  so,  all  at  once.  He  did  not  need 
the  money  particularly,  and  his  motive  was  just  “clear 
greed" — or  so  the  neighbors  said. 

At  last  he  neared  the  vicinity  of  the  tall  pine;  and  as 
February  advanced  he  announced,  with  a loud  laugh  at 
his  own  wit,  that  he  was  going  to  “celebrato  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  by  cutting  down  ‘George  Washington' 
himself  with  his  little  hatchet.” 

This  created  no  little  excitement  throughout  the  town, 
and  everybody  protested. 

“Oh,  I wouldn't,  Mr.  Hardaker,”  sp;d  Mr.  Prouty,  the 
village  minister;  “ it  has  been  a landmark  here  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  really,  as  things  have  come  to  be,  an  ob- 
ject lesson  in  history  to  all  the  children  and  youth 
around.” 

“ Hpmph !”  said  the  old  farmer,  crossly.  ’‘I  ain’t  a set- 
tin’  up  lan'marks  for  folks,  or  a-givin’  objec*  lessons.  1 
pay  taxes  for  all  that  sort  of  thing  to  be  did  in  the  schools 
—awful  big  taxes,  too.  I can’t  raise  the  money  to  pay  ’em 
without  cuttin’  timber  pretty  stiddy.  I calc' late  there’s 
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— wa'al.  a thousan’  foot  o’  lumber  in  that  ar  pine,  an'  I I 
can't  afford  to  leave  it  stan’  no  longer.” 

The  old  farmer  scowled  and  shook  himself  as  he  walked 
away.  He  was  evidently  more  “sot”  than  ever  on  cut-  ] 
ting  down  “George  Washington.” 

There  was  a bright  boy  in  town,  the  soil  of  a Mr.  Farits 
worth,  and  named,  like  so  many  other  bright  American 
boys,  after  the  father  of  his  country.  As  might  have 
been  expected  of  a boy  with  such  a name.  Master  George 
Washington  Farnsworth  had  been  brought  up  to  think 
very  highly  of  his  namesake,  and  all  of  the  Farnsworth  j 
family  were  justly  indignant  when  the  news  of  Farmer 
Hardaker’s  intention  reached  them. 

“ I declare,”  said  his  sister  Grace,  “ it  almost  seems  like  | 
killing  a real  person.” 

“ Well,"  said  her  mother,  thoughtfully,  “you  can’t  ex- 
pect to  find  much  sentiment  in  a grasping,  narrow-mind-  ; 
ed  man  like  Mr.  Hardaker.  There  isn't  any  use  in  say- 
ing much  about  it,  but  it  is  too  bad  to  do  it — on  his  birth- 
day, too.  Fm  really  ashamed  to  be  so  * worked  up,’  but 
it  seems  as  if  a tree  like  that  might  be  allowed  to  stand 
till  it  died  a natural  death." 

*“Tlm  bolt  that  strikes  the  towering  cedar  dead 
Glide*  harmless  o’er  the  hazel's  lowly  bead.’  ” 

quoted  Grace. 

44  Cedars  and  hards  alike  fall  before  Farmer  Hardaker’s  ' 
rapacious  axe,”  said  her  mother,  smiling.  “ I fancy  that 
he  doesn’t  skip  anything,  judging  from  the  looks  of  the 
poor,  shorn  mountain -side.  It’s  too  bod  !” 

But,  day  by  day.  Farmer  Hardaker’s  ox-sleds,  unheed-  ! 
ing  the  expostulations  of  the  entire  population,  climbed 
the  steep,  and  came  back  loaded  with  the  carcasses  of 
“George  Washington's"  sturdy  neighbors.  He  was  get- 
ting very  near  to  “George”  himself. 

“I  say.  boys,”  said  George  Farnsworth  to  his  school- 
mates. as  they  were  sliding  at  recess,  a few  days  after  he 
had  overheard  the  conversation  between  his  mother  and 
sister— “I  say,  ain’t  it  pretty  mean  of  old  Hardaker  to  . 
cut  down  ‘George  Washington’  ?” 

44  It  is  that,’’  said  several  of  the  boys,  heartily,  and  they  1 
turned  and  looked  up  to  the  stately  tree,  which  stood  in 
silent  grandeur,  us  over  since  they  could  remember,  and 
appealed  speechlessly  to  them  all. 

“He  says,”  continued  George,  “that  he  is  going  to 
celebrate  Washington’s  birthday  by  cutting  it  down  with 
his  little  hatchet.” 

The  other  boys  laughed,  but  George  kept  sober. 

“It’s  rather  funny,”  lie  said,  slowly,  ‘‘but  can’t  we 
manage  to  save  it  some  way  1” 

The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be— borrowed  from  their  ! 
friends  at  home,  probably — that  it  couldn't  bo  done,  until 
at  last  Tom  Dermot  said,  speculatively, 

“ Maybe  he’d  sell  it  I” 

“Maybe  he  would.”  said  George,  brightening  up. 
“You  know  my  name’s  George  Washington,,  boys,  and 
I’m  bound  to  save  the  dear  old  gentleman  if  I can.” 

“ I don’t  see  why  he  couldn’t  sell  it  standing  as  well  as 
cut  up,” continued  Tom — “only,  if  he  would,  it  wouldn't  : 
do  us  any  good.  We  haven’t  got  any  money. ” 

.“Maybe  we  could  raise  some,”  said  George,  bravely. 

“ Wonder  how  he’d  sell  it  ?” 

“Dear  enough,  1 presume;  but  we  might  ask  him.” 

The  upshot  of  this  conversation  was  that,  after  school. 
George  Farnsworth  persuaded  his  father  to  let  him  and 
Tom  Dermot,  feeling  pretty  important,  you  may  lx*  suit*, 
hike  his  horse  and  sleigh  to  go  over  and  talk  with  Mr. 
Hardaker  upon  the  subject  of  selling  “George  Washing- 
ton” standing. 

“Thirty  dollars,” said  the  gruff  old  fellow,  who  was 
very  angry  at  the  remarks  which  hud  been  made  at  bis  i 
expense,  and  who  had  vowed  that  hi?  would  cut  the  tree  ’ 
down  now,  whatever  happened. 


“I  won’t  leave  the  plaguey  thing  up  for  a ceut  less 
than  thirty  dollars.” 

“ I’m  afraid  we  can’t  raise  a sum  like  that  between  now 
and  day  after  to-morrow,’’  said  George,  looking  at  Tom  in 
some  disma.v. 

“Then  I'll  cut  it  down.”  roared  Mr.  Hardaker:  and  see- 
ing what  a rage  he  was  in,  the  boys  discreetly  took  their 
leave.  They  amused  themselves  on  the  way  home  by 
singing,  as  loud  as  they  possibly  could, 

“ Woodman,  spurn  that  tree, 

Touch  not  u single  bough,” 

44  Father,”  said  George,  when  they  reached  home,  “he 
says  thirty  dollars-- not  a cent  h»s.” 

Mr.  Farnsworth  gave  a long  whistle. 

“ Pretty  dear,”  he  said,  smiling,  “but  I’m  glad  you  have 
shown  so  much  interest.  I’d  almost  give  live  dollars  my- 
self to  save  the  old  tree.” 

“Would  you,  father — would  you  i ” 

“But  I don’t  want  to  encourage  Hardaker  in  such  ex- 
tortion as  that.” 

“But  you  know  he's  mail,  father— that’s  why  he  sets 
the  price  so  high.  He  thinks  now  that  we  can't  raise  the 
money,  and  so  be  can  cut  the  tree  down.” 

“ Yes,  I don’t  see  any  way  to  save  it.” 

But  George  would  not  give  it  up,  and  pleaded  his  cause 
so  well  that  his  father  llnally  told  him  that  if  he  and  Tom 
could  raise  the  other  twenty-five  dollars  in  time,  he  would 
really  give  him  five  dollars. 

The  boys  started  out  that  evening  in  fine  spirits  to  “so- 
licit” for  “George  Washington.”  The  enthusiusm  over 
the  historical  “Old  South  Church”  in  Boston  never  ran 
higher.  Mr.  Prouty  gave  them  one  dollar,  and  Mr.  Steele, 
the  school-master,  another.  Everybody  gave  them  some- 
thing. It  was  astonishing  to  see  how  many  friends  the 
old  tree  had. 

When  school  was  out  the  next  day,  George  and  Toni 
started  again  for  Farmer  Hardaker’s.  They  were  feeling 
pretty  well,  for  George  had  in  his  pocket  a deed  of  the  tree, 
drawn  up  by  the  village  lawyer,  and  needing  only  the  sig- 
natures of  Farmer  Hardaker  and  witnesses  to  make  it 
valid,  and  thirty  dollars  in  good  current  money. 

They  managed  to  catch  their  man  just  us  he  was  start- 
ing for  the  station  with  a load  of  chestnut  wood  for  ties. 

“ Mr.  Hardaker,”  said  George,  politely,  springing 'from 
the  sleigh,  and  approaching  the  old  man,  “would  you 
mind  stepping  into  the  house  a minute,  and  signing  a deed 
for  me  t” 

“Signing  a deed  ?”  said  Farmer  Hardaker,  opening  eyes 
and  mouth  very  wide. 

“Yes,  sir,”  went  on  George,  courteously.  “You  said 
that  you  would  sell  us  the  tall  pine  for  thirty  dollars,  and 
I have  brought  you  the  money,  and  a deed  of  the  purchase 
for  you  to  sign.” 

“The  mischief  you  liavc!”  said  the  old  fellow,  crossly, 
but  with  his  eyes  twinkling  a little  at  the  sight  of  the 
money,  which  George  judiciously  exposed  just  then. 

“ Wa’al,  I s’posc  I'll  have  to  give  in.” 

So  the  money  was  handed  over,  and  the  rest  done  iu 
good  shape,  and  the  boys  went  home  feeling  better  than 
they  had  ever  felt  before  in  their  lives. 

One  or  two  who  hadn’t  had  a chance  to  contribute  to 
the  “ fund”  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the  22d 
of  February  with  their  mite.  It  was  a silver  plate,  on 
which  were  inscribed  these  words  (you  may  have  seen 
them  before) : 

(iKokok  Washington'  : 

First  iu  War,  first  in  Peace,  ami  first  in  the  Hearts  of  his 
Countrymen. 

And  that  very  plate,  only  tarnished  a little  by  wind  and 
weather,  may  be  seen  ujkjii  the  mighty  trunk  of  44  George  — , 

Washington”  to  this  day. 
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“ROMEO  AND  JULIET.” 

BY  F.  W.  ROBIN' SOX. 

f HEN  mv  good  uncle  Benjamin  sent  home  his  pres- 
ents for  the  children  I am  afraid  there  was  less  har- 
mony in  the  family— that  is,  amongst  my  brothers  and 
sisters — than  one  might  have  expected.  The  presents  were 
many,  the  choice  was  embarrassing,  and  tastes  did  not 
agree.  Tom  was  the  bother — Tom  always  has  been  the 
bother,  I am  sorry  to  add.  Without  Tom  I think  we 
could  Imve  got  along  pretty  well,  and  arranged  our  dif- 
ferences by  degrees,  and  with  the  help  of  mamma  and  the 
governess,  an<l  perhaps  papa  to  be  called  in  if  wanted  very 
much.  But  Tom  —though  he  is  my  own  brother,  and  I 
love  him  dearly,  particularly  when  he  is  good,  which  oc- 
curs on  his  birthday,  and  sometimes  on  half-holidays — 
was  very  aggravating.  I don’t  remember  when  Tom  was 
more  aggravating,  except  when  he  was  getting  over  the 
measles,  and  bit  his  nurse  in  the  arm.  Tom  was  greatly 
excited  over  the  presents,  and  said  they  were  all  for  him — 
Uncle  Benjamin  being 
his  godfather  — until 
papa  explained  the  case, 
and  read  aloud  uncle’s 
letter  to  us. 

“Let  the  dear  chil- 
dren take  it  in  turns  to 
choose,  according  to 
their  respective  ages,” 
wrote  uncle. 

Maggie  was  the  eldest, 
and  chose  the  “ love- 
birds,” two  pretty  little 
dears  like  baby  paro- 
quets, green  balls  of 
wool  with  ml  noses — 
crimson  beaks,  papa 
calls  them.  We  were 
all  anxious  about  the 
love-birds : they  were 
something  alive,  and  to 
be  petted  and  made  much 
of.  It  was  discovered, 
however,  that  Tom  want- 
ed the  love-birds;  it  was 
his  second  choice,  and  he 
had  set  his  heart  upon 
them.  And  having  set 
his  heart  upon  them, 

Tom  sat  down  and 
howled  when  Maggie 
had  made  her  selection. 

There  was  no  pacifying 
Tom  — there  never  is, 

B«*l  la  says,  and  so  does 
Charlie  — and  Tom 
stamped  and  raved  and 
sobbed,  ami  would  not 
have  anything  else  but 
the  love-birds  ’ if  he 
died  for  it,”  he  said.  He 
was  quieter  when  papa 
came  in,  and  withdrew 
his  threat  of  poisoning 
the  birds  if  they  became 
Maggie’s  property,  and 
apologized  behind  the 
cuff  of  his  jacket  to  his 
sister,  and  with  his 
mouth  full  of  cloth. 

Toni's  apology  having 
been  graciously  accept- 
ed, it  remained  to  be  seen 


if  Tom’s  grief  could  Ik*  in  any  way  appeased ; and  after  some 
whispering  between  Maggie  and  mamma,  in  which  I fan- 
cied I heard  the  words  “pantomime  next  Christmas,”  it 
won  tlnallv  settled  that  Maggie  should  be  consoled  by  a box 
of  paints,  and  Tom  should  have  the  birds.  I don't  think  I 
could  have  agreed  to  that  myself,  although  I don’t  quite 
know  what  mummn  might  have  promised  me;  hut  I was 
content  with  my  big  doll,  and  1 thought  that  when  Tom 
was  at  school  we  should  all  l>e  able  to  see  the  love-birds 
and  feed  them  just  as  well  as  their  owner.  But  we  did 
not  tell  Tom  this,  or  he  might  have  sold  the  birds,  or  taken 
them  to  school  in  his  pocket;  for  Tom  was  a very  cross- 
grained  brother  when  he  liked,  and  was  rather  a trouble 
to  mamma  and  |»a]>u.  1 was  never  a trouble — I was  a good 

girl,  and  they  called  me  “ Pet.” 

Tom  did  not  get  tired  of  his  present  so  soon  as  wo  ex- 
pected. Ho  was  the  whole  day  without  getting  tired,  al- 
though a little  shaken  iii  the  evening  by  an  offer  of  his 
friend  Walker — who  came  from  school  with  flve-and- 
twenty  other  friends  to  sec  the  birds— to  "swap”  with  him 
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for  ten  white  mice  and  a .Tew V harp.  He  was  very  fond 
of  the  birds,  and  he  christened  them  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
because  they  were  lovebirds  too,  and  we  should  hear  all 
about  them  when  we  were  a little  older.  Well,  I hoped 
they  loved  each  other  better  than  Tom  s birds,  for  presently 
Tom  saw,  and  we  all  saw,  that  considering  our  Romeo  and 
Juliet  teere  love-birds,  their  behavior  was  far  from  con- 
veying that  idea  to  any  one  who  studied  them.  The}' 
were  quarrelsome  in  the  extreme,  which  pleased  Tom,  who 
“liked  to  see  them  fight,”  he  said;  and  as  they  were  al- 
ways fighting,  he  got  a great  deal  of  pleasure  from  Uncle 
Benjamin's  present. 

No,  Romeo  and  Juliet  gave  no  impression  of  love  and 
happiness  to  any  of  us.  Juliet  was  very  spitefu  1 , and  even 
when  huddled  against  Romeo  for  warmth  would  sudden- 
ly jerk  her  head  round  and  try  to  peck  his  eye  out.  But 
Romeo  was  always  on  guard,  having  mistrusted  Juliet 
from  the  first  hours  of  his  introduction  to  her;  he  was  a 
bird  who  had  seen  the  world,  and  thoroughly  understood 
the  character  of  his  mate.  Juliet  was  untrustworthy  and 
malicious,  and  Romeo  always  kept  his  eye  on  her — the  eye 
which  she  wanted  to  peck  out  especially.  At  feeding-time 
their  conduct  was  the  worst.  We  took  it  in  turns  to  feed 
the  birds,  Tom,  who  loved  them  very  much,  having  quite 
forgotten  to  feed  them  after  the  first  four-aiul -twenty 
hours,  and  sister  Maggie,  who  was  always  tender-hearted, 
took  great  pains  over  them,  and  tried  hard  to  teach  them 
better  manners,  especially  at  meal -times.  Alone,  each  bird 
was  as  good  as  gold,  but  it  was  seldom  that  Juliet  would 
allow  Romeo  to  take  any  food  out  of  a spoon  without  seiz- 
ing the  advantage  of  his  being  off  guard  to  have  a savage 
pock  at  him  somewhere;  ami  1 am  sorry  to  say  that  Romeo 
was  almost  as  had.  and  there  were  times  when  so  many 
feathers  of  Juliet  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage, 
that  we  were  afraid  that  in  some  rash  moment  of  revenge 
he  would  pluck  her  like  a goose. 

This  constant  quarrelling  and  fighting,  not  to  mention 
hours  anti  days  of  incessant  screaming,  was  a source  of 
much  anxiety  to  Maggie,  and  Bella,  and  Charlie,  and  Tot- 
tie,  and  me.  Tom,  as  I have  said  before,  liked  it  all  very 
much,  which  we  were  sorry  to  see;  hut  then  Tom  is  a big 
boy,  and  fond  of  fighting.  He  is  going  to  boarding-school 
next  term,  where  papa  says  they  will  take  the  nonsense 
out  of  him,  lie  hopes.  I wonder  how  they  will  get  it  out, 
for  there  is  a great  deal  in  him,  we  all  think.  I have  ask- 
ed Tom.  but  he  doesn't  know.  We  told  papa  and  mamma 
about  the  unhappy  lives  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  they 
were  very  much  surprised.  They  had  always  understood 
that  love-birds  were  most  engaging  and  amiable  creatures ; 
and  what  unhappy  difference  of  opinion  could  have  led 
Juliet  to  regard  Romeo  with  such  complete  contempt,  or 
to  induce  Romeo  to  despise  Juliet  and  try  to  hurt  her — 
just  as  Juliet  availed  herself  of  every  chance  to  do  some 
mortal  injury  to  Romeo — was  a mystery  which  even  our 
good,  wise  parents  could  not  solve. 

There  came  a time  when  there  was  gnat  grief  to  us  all. 
Tom  had  left  the  cage  door  open  one  day : the  window 
was  open,  and  Romeo,  tired  of  his  cage,  of  Juliet’s  hen- 
pecking.  and  of  us,  took  advantage  of  Tom's  carelessness 
and  flew  away  to  the  outer  world.  We  were  all  very  sor- 
ry; even  Juliet  was  very  sorry,  and  sat  in  one  corner  of 
the  big  cage  and  moped,  oh ! so  dreadfully,  for  the  loss  of 
her  poor  mate.  Which  mamma  told  us  was  a moral  to 
us  little  ones  to  be  contented  and  happy  in  each  other’s 
company;  for  no  one  could  tell,  not  even  Juliet,  how  pain- 
ful it  was  to  miss  somebody  forever  to  whom  one  had  been 
unkind,  or  said  nr  done  harsh  things,  and  what  a hitter 
memory  it  would  leave  behind  1 

We  thought  so  too,  and  we  piticxl  poor  Juliet  very 
much,  and  were  distressed  that  she  lost  her  apatite,  and 
that  even  lump-sugar  was  hardly  to  her  taste.  YeN,  she 
was  fretting  for  Romeo.  There  was  no  one  to  love  now. 
or  no  one  to  peck ; we  were  not  quite  certain  which  regret 


! was  uppermost  in  Juliet's  mind.  But  we  were  sure  that 
! Juliet  took  Romeo's  desertion  of  her  very  much  to  heart, 
j And  where  was  Romeo,  who,  after  all,  was  our  favorite  r 
| What  had  become  of  him  i Had  he  found  another  home 
; —another  Juliet,  perhaps  i papa  suggested,  or  was  he  wan- 
dering about  the  world,  and  being  budly  treatid  by  other 
birds  { or  coming  rapidly  to  ruin  in  the  society  of  disrep- 
utable sparrows  ? 

We  offered  a reward  for  him.  Even  Tom  wus  distressed 
at  the  loss  of  him.  “He  wus  such  a plucky  little  chap,” 
j Tom  said;  and  Tom  came  home  full  of  grief  that  after- 
I noon,  because  John  Simmouds  had  told  him  that  soine- 
! body  else  had  told  him  that  ho,  the  somebody  else,  had 
! caught  the  bird  and  made  a pie  of  him,  to  try  how  he 
! would  taste.  Which  was  a wicked  story  of  John  Sim- 
nionds,  for  the  very  next  day  a gentleman  in  a corduroy 
suit  sploshed  with  whitewash,  and  smelling  very  strongly 
1 of  paint  and  putty,  called  with  Romeo  in  a little  bag,  and 
j waited  in  the  hall  for  the  reward  that  had  been  offered. 

We  all  ran  out  to  welcome  back  the  truant,  and  pupa  was 
1 as  glad  as  any  of  us,  I am  sure. 

How  we  kissed  and  fondled  poor  Romeo,  and  what  a 
grand  procession  of  the  family  it  was  into  the  drawing 
room  to  see  the  old  companions  reunited,  ami  watch  the 
joy  of  Juliet  at  the  return  of  the  loved  one!  I remember 
the  man  with  the  paper  cap  followed  us,  os  papa  had  not 
]Niid  him,  in  his  excitement,  and  stood  looking  over  our 
shoulders,  as  interested  as  ourselves.  Juliet  fluttered  her 
wings  and  uttered  what  we  took  for  a cry  of  joyful  wel- 
■ come,  and  Romeo  was  sent  fluttering  into  the  cage  to  re- 
join his  long-lost  mate. 

Alas!  the  meeting  was  not  an  affectionate oue  after  all. 
j or  some  little  mistake  had  occurred,  or  Juliet  was  sliort- 
| sighted  and  took  Romeo  for  a stranger;  for  Juliet  went 
| straight  at  Romeo,  and  once  more  made  every  effort  to 
| peek  his  eye  out,  whilst  Romeo,  resenting  the  affront,  or 
Ijewildered  by  emerging  from  his  |m|x*r  hag  to  daylight, 
flew  wildly  about  the  cage,  and  tried  desperately  to  stretch 
, Juliet  a corpse  at  the  bottom  of  it.  We  were  aroused  and 
1 alarmed — we  shed  many  tears.  Tottie  screamed. 

A husky  voice  behind  us  said  at  this  juncture:  “Ah. 
that's  the  worst  of  putting  two  Romeos  in  one  cage,  sir. 
It  never  answers — one  of  cm's  sure  to  kill  the  other.” 

“Two  Romeos!”  exclaimed  pupa.  “Do  you  mean  to 
i say  that  Juliet  isn’t— isn’t  a female  1” 

“ Bless  your  heart,  sir,  no.” 

“ Good  gracious!  what  a mistake  of  Uncle  Benjamin's, 
to  be  sure!” 

We  have  separated  Romeo  from  Juliet  now,  and  there* 
is  peace  in  the  house  at  lust.  I am  not  quite  certaiu  there 
is  a moral  to  this  story,  unless  it  is,  “Do  not  judge  by  ap- 
pearances.” or  proves  that  people  who  cun  not  agree  to- 
gether are  much  better  apart. 


SEA-BREEZES. 

HKSSIF.  MAYNARD  TO  HER  DOLL. 

Braun,  Dtttm/xr,  IRS'*. 

rES,  we  are  really  in  Europe  at  last,  my  Clytie.  So 
much  has  happened  since  I wrote  last,  that  I don’t 
know  where  to  begin;  and  I shouldn't  have  a nidear  what 
l had  written  about  if  I didn't  keep  a “mimete"  of  my 
letters,  as  papa  says,  in  a little  memberanduin-hook  he 
gave  me. 

Everything  I put  down  in  it  he  calls  an  “entry.”  Fun- 
ny to  have  a book  full  of  entries,  isn't  it  ? Well,  this  is 
the  last  one;  “Steamer — seasick — got  over  it — fun  with 
R.  and  N.  dance  on  deck— will  write  next  about  Captain’s 
birthday,  etsettcrer.” 

But  now  the  birthday  seems  ages  ago,  and  all  that  I can 
say  about  it  is  that  the  Captain  was  forty-five  years  old, 
and  we  liad  a neliguut  time,  with  all  sorts  of  things  for 
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dinner,  and  a birthday  cake  as  big-  an  a flower  bed,  with  1 
forty-five  colored  tapers,  and  every  single  slice  had  one  or 
more  presents  in  it,  so  we  all  got  something.  The  Captain  | 
found  in  his  piece  a gold  ring  and  a china  Cupid,  and  a 
donkey  with  great  long  ears  and  his  mouth  wide  open,  j 
Mamma  hail  a stone  cigar,  and  papa  a thimble;  and  in  my  I 
slice  was  the  teentiest  tonticst  china  doll  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  long.  1 keep  her  in  a cradle  made  of  a pe- 
can-nut, and  she’s  the  cunningest  child  you  ever  saw.  I've 
named  her  “Wee  Tot,”  for  the  little  girl  who  writes  some- 
times in  my  YOUNG  People's  Post-otllce  Box. 

A week  after  the  birthday  we  derived  at  Bremen,  and  I 
was  awfully  sorry  to  leave  the  steamer,  for  it  seemed  al- 
most  like  home.  We  had  to  say  good-by  to  everybody, 
and  it  was  real  sad. 

Papa,  mamma,  and  I came  away  by  ourselves,  Cousin 
Frank  and  Cousin  Carrie  (and  oh,  Clytie,  she  is  just  per-  ' 
feckly  eligant /)  went  some  other  roundabout  way  from 
Bremen,  and  the  Peytons  are  going  to  Paris  first ; but  by-  ] 
and-by  our  party  will  come  together  again,  and  we  shall 
proberly  live  in  the  same  house,  or  at  least  in  the  same 
place,  for  the  winter. 

We  are  at  Aunt  Mary's  now.  She  lives  here  in  Berlin,  i 
and  is  mammas  auntie  as  well  as  mine.  She  need  to  live  , 
in  Cambridge  when  she  was  a little  girl,  and  was  dear 
great-grandma's  truly  baby  once!  I never  saw  her  be- 
fore, but  I love  her  already.  Uncle  Max  has  gray  hair, 
and  wears  spcckertles,  and  carries  a cane,  and  so  I suppose 
lie's  old,  but  he  plays  with  us  children,  and  you  can’t,  help 
laughing  just  to  hear  hi m laugh,  and  he  sings  funny  songs 
to  us,  and  he  doesn't  seem  any  older  than  Randolph.  He  ; 
keeps  ushaviug  a good  time  from  morning  till  night:  and  ; 
guess  how  many  children  there  are.  But  you  never  could 
guess.  There’s  eight  right  here  in  the  house,  and  all  of 
them  belong  to  Uncle  Max  and  Aunt  Mary. 

Gretchen  and  Wilhelm  are  quite  grown  up,  but  Ilsie  I 
wears  short  dresses,  and  her  hair  in  two  long  braids;  Lis-  | 
bet  isn’t  any  taller  than  I;  Karl  is  eight  years  old,  Fritz  , 
is  six.  and  cunuing  little  Max  and  Marie  are  three-year-  | 
old  twins. 

The  nursery  is  the  iolliest  room  in  the  house.  The 
floor  is  bare,  and  polished  like  glass.  The  stove  reaches  J 
almost  to  the  ceiling,  and  is  made  of  white  porcelain  cov-  ■ 
ered  all  over  with  the  prettiest  little  baby  figures.  They  : 
are  raised  ’way  up,  you  know,  and  their  arms  are  as  round  | 
and  fat  as  a real  doll's.  Home  of  them  are  playing  tag, 
some  are  in  swings  or  wading  in  brooks,  and  all  round  the 
top  of  the  stove  is  a row  of  little  angels.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  see  a stove  like  that  l In  the  hay-window  there 
art*  lots  of  plants,  and  three  cages  full  of  canary-birds,  be- 
sides another  cage,  'most  as  big  as  a bureau,  for  the  parrot  . 
He  is  gray,  with  red  tips  to  his  wings,  and  a green  collar 
round  his  neck,  and  he  calls  all  the  children’s  names,  and 
says  “Guten  Morgen,”  “Gute  Nacht,”  “rtchlafe  wohl,”  j 
“Wie  geht’s"  (Good -morning.  Good -night,  Sleep  well.  ' 
How  do  you  do?),  and  he  sings  and  whistles,  and  is  just  as  j 
happy  as  the  rest  of  the  family. 

And  now  tell  me,  was  Jack’s  nose  really  broken,  or  only 
cracked,  as  we  hoped  when  I came  away,  ami  did  the  glue- 
liniment  do  him  any  good  ? I long  to  know  if  poor  little 
Mopsy  can  use  her  arm  yet.  or  does  she  still  wear  it  in  a 
sling  i Do  they  all  mind  you,  Clytie.  and  is  Leonora  get  ! 
ting  over  her  vain  and  silly  wavs  f Don’t  fail  to  suppress 
upon  her  that  “handsome  is  that  handsome  does,” and  of  j 
all  things,  don’t  allow  her  to  bo  itnpcrcnt  to  the  others. 

Give  my  love  to  George  Washington  and  Lafayette, 
and  tell  them  that  of  all  the  soldier-dolls  on  parade  in  the 
shops  here  (and  there  are  whole  regiments  of  them),  I 
haven’t  seen  one  I would  change  for  them.  Papa  says, 

“ In  military  bearing  they  are  equal  to  any  we  find  here,”  ! 
and  1 agree  with  him.  It  is  a great  compliment,  too.  for 
Germany  is  full  of  soldiers. 

Lisbet  is  calling  me  to  go  with  her  in  the  little  goal-  1 
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phaeton  for  a drive  in  the  park.  The  next  time  I write  I 
will  tell  you  about  this  cunning  little  phaeton. 

Gute  Nacht — triiume  suss,  as  they  say  here.  It  means 
just  wliat  I say  to  you  at  home,  Good  night  and  pleasant 
dreams. 

Your  loving  mamma,  Bessie  Maynard. 

P.8. — Please  tell  Cousin  Fanny,  who  reads  my  letters 
to  you,  that  I do  wish  she  would  lie  your  meanuensis,  and 
write  to  me  for  you.  If  she  looks  close  in  your  eyes,  she 
can  see  wlmt  you  will  want  to  say,  even  if  you  do  not 
speak,  and  a letter  from  you  would  be  such  a comfort  to 
your  anxious  mamma. 

A SAILOR’S  WIFE. 

THERE  have  been  heroines  as  well  as  heroes  on  the 
sea,  and  of  these  Mrs.  Annie  Wilson  is  certainly  one. 
When  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  she  married  the  cap- 
tain of  a vessel  sailing  from  Boston,  and  for  seven  years 
accompanied  him  on  his  voyages  around  the  world,  with- 
out accident. 

But  in  1872  the  ship  encountered  a terrible  storm  off  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  captain  was  knocked  down 
and  his  shoulder  was  broken  by  the  fall  of  one  of  the 
masts.  The  first,  mate  and  several  of  the  crew  were  also 
disabled,  and  the  second  mate  was  so  frightened  that  he 
could  not  give  any  orders.  The  captain  was  carried 
down,  lushed  on  a door,  into  the  cabin ; and  when  his 
wife  saw  him  rendered  helpless  iti  this  way,  instead  of 
yielding  to  useless  lamentations,  she  only  thought  of  wliat 
she  could  do  to  supply  his  place.  She  rushed  on  deck, 
and  called  the  men  around  her. 

“Boys,  our  lives  are  in  danger,”  she  said;  “but  stick 
to  me,  and  do  what  I tell  you.  I’ll  take  you  into  port  all 
right.” 

She  set  them  to  work  to  clear  away  the  wreck  ; they 
manned  the  pumps;  and  when  the  gale  had  suhsuh*d  a 
little,  they  rigged  up  a jury-mast,  under  their  new  cap- 
tain’s orders,  set  sail  again,  and  in  twenty-one  days  the 
ship  was  safely  anchored  at  St.  Thomas. 

After  the  necessary  repairs  had  been  made  there,  ami 
as  her  husband  was  still  quite  helpless,  the  brave  wo- 
man worked  the  ship  to  Liverpool,  and  made  the  voyage 
in  thirty  days.  After  this,  she  settled  down  in  New  York, 
and  for  seven  years  has  supported  her  crippled  husband 
and  her  child  by  working  as  a clerk  in  a dry-goods  store 
in  this  city. 

A few  months  ago  her  husband  died,  and  Secretary 
Sherman  has  appointed  her  to  the  post  of  inspectress  in 
the  New  York  Custom-house. 


[Ik-Run  In  !lAnrrtt‘«  Toma  Pmrui  No.  to,  February  l.J 
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BY  HRS.  W.  J.  HAY8, 

Armon  or  “ Princess  Idlewavs,”  etc. 


Chapter  IV. 

A PROMISE  OF  BETTER  TIMES. 

"1T7HEN  Phil  was  alone  again,  bewailed  impatiently  for 
T T the  long  twilight  to  end  in  darkness,  and  the  stars  to 
come  out.  It  seemed  a very  long  time.  Once  in  a while  a 
faint  murmur  came  from  his  harp,  but  it  was  a mere  breath 
ingof  sound,  and  he  turned  restlessly  in  his  chair.  Then 
he  closed  his  eyes  and  waited  again,  and  his  waiting  was 
rewarded  by  a small  voice  in  his  ear  whispering, 

“ Here  we  are.  here  we  are.” 

“Oh,”  said  Phil,  “I  thought  you  never  would  come 
again.” 
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PHIL’S  DREAR. 

41  Tut,  tut,  child,  you  must  not  be  so  doubtful,”  said  the 
little  voice  again,  and  the  starry  coronet  gleamed  in  his 
eyes. 

“ 1 have  brought  you  some  sweet  odors  of  wild  flowers, 
and  spicy  breath  of  pine  and  hemlock,  for  I thought  you 
needed  a tonic.” 

Phil  smelled  something  exquisite  as  she  spoke,  but  all  he 
said  w as, 

“What  is  a tonic  ?” 

“Something  the  doctors  give  when  children  are  pale 
and  thin,  ami  do  not  have  enough  fresh  air.  I don't 
pretend  to  know  what  it  means,  but  I often  go  to  see 
sick  children  in  hospitals,  and  so  I hear  about  such 
things.” 

“ Hark ! is  that  my  wind  harp  ? — why,  it  sounds  like  wa- 
ter dropping  and  gurgling  over  stones.” 

“ It  is  the  song  of  a mountain  brook  that  my  friends  are 
singing  as  they  dunce  over  your  harp.  Look  I” 

Phil  looked,  and  saw  the  flock  of  fairies  like  white  but- 
terflies swarming  again  over  his  harp,  and  heard  the  soft 
sweet  singing  which  kept  time  to  their  steps. 

“Oh.  how  beautiful!  how  beautiful!”  said  Phil. 

“When  you  hear  a brook  singing,  you  must  remember 
us,”  said  the  fairy. 

“Indeed  1 will;  but  1 am  afraid  I shall  never  hear  one : 
only  the  hoarse  cries  of  the  street  and  the  rumbling  of 
wagons  come  to  me  here.1’ 

“ Ah,  1 letter  times  are  coming  ; then  you  will  not  need 
us.” 

Phil  lay  still  in  his  chair,  listening  intently*,  the  white 
figures  glanced  in  shadowy  indistinctness  across  the  win- 
dow, only  the  starry  ray  from  each  little  bre\v  lighting 
their  dance.  They  swept  up  and  down,  and  swayed  like 


flowers  in  a breeze,  and  still 
the  little  clear  notes  of  their 
song  fell  like  dripping  water 
in  cool  cascades.  Now  it 
flowed  smoothly  and  softly, 
agaiu  it  seemed  to  dash  and 
foam  among  pebbly  nooks. 

“ Does  it  rest  you  ? are  you 
better  i"  asked  the  one  little 
fairy  who  did  all  the  talking. 
“Oh,  so  much  1”  said  Phil. 
After  a while  the  song 
stopped,  and  the  fairies  drew 
id  I together  in  a cluster,  and 
were  quite  still. 

"What  does  that  meant” 
asked  Phil. 

“They  are  disturbed ; there 
is  a storm  coming.  W e shall 
have  to  return.” 

“I  am  so  sorry ! I wanted 
to  know’  more  about  you,  and 
to  see  what  you  wear.” 
“Mortals  must  not  approach 
us  too  nearly.  W e may  draw 
near  to  you.  See,  I will  stand 
before  you.” 

“ You  seem  to  be  all  moon- 
shine,” said  Phil. 

“Yes, ’’said  the  fairy,  laugh- 
ing merrily;  “these  robes  of 
ours  are  of  mountain  mist, 
spangled  with  star  dust  so  fine 
that  it  makes  us  only  glisten. 
We  have  to  wear  the  lightest 
sort  of  fabric,  so  that  w’c  arc 
not  hindered  in  our  long 
flights.” 

“ Do  you  know’  flower  fair- 
ies !” 

“Yes;  but  we  are  of  a very  different  race.  I suppose 
you  thought  we  dressed  in  rose  leaves  and  rode  on  hum- 
ble-bees; but  we  do  not;  we  are  more— now  for  a long 
word — more  ethereal.”  And  again  the  fairy  laughed. 

“Ether  means  air,”  said  Phil,  quite  proudly.  “Do 
you  know  any  fairy  stories  ?”  he  asked. 

“Yes;  shall  1 tell  you  one  next  time  1 come  f” 

“Oh  do,  please.  So  you  will  come  again.” 

“ Yes,  if  1 can.  Now  I must  go.  I thought  I heard 
distant  thunder.  We  must  fly  so  fast !— so  fast ! Good-by, 
good-by.” 

There  was  a long  rumbling  of  thunder  far  off  in  the 
distance,  and  a cooler  air  in  the  hot,  close  room.  Phil  lay 
and  dreamed,  wondering  how  long  it  took  the  wind  fair- 
ies to  reach  their  home.  Then  the  sweet  spicy  odors  came 
to  him  again,  and  lie  lifted  the  languid  flowers  Miss  Schuy- 
ler had  brought  him.  and  put  them  in  his  glass  of  water. 

He  dreamed  of  fair  green  fields  and  meadows,  of  silent 
lakes  bordered  with  rushes,  out  of  which  sprang  wild1 
fowl  slowly  flapping  their  bread  wings;  of  forests  thick 
and  dark,  where  on  fallen  trees  the  green  moss  had  grown 
in  velvet  softness;  of  mountains  lifting  their  purple  tops 
into  the  fleecy  clouds,  and  of  long  shady  country  reads 
winding  in  and  out  aud  about  the  bills;  of  lanes  border- 
ed with  blackberry  bushes  and  sumac,  clematis  and  wild 
rose;  of  dewy  nooks  full  of  ferns;  of  the  songs  of  birds 
and  the  chirp  of  insects;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
must  put  some  of  all  this  beauty  into  some  shape  of  his 
own  creation— picture  or  poem,  song  or  speech;  and  then 
came  a sudden  sharp  twinge  of  pain,  and  the  brightness 
faded,  and  the  room  was  dark,  and  he  was  hungry,  and 
only  poor  little  Phil,  sick  and  sad  and  weary  and  poor. 

[TO  HE  CONTIS  CEO.] 
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PINAFORE  RHYMES. 


Here  ia  a chorus 
Of  bOTt  and  girls, 
Wee  little  darlings. 
Dear  little  pearls. 
Hear  their  sweet  voices. 
Like  tinkling  chimes, 
Merrily  singing 
Pinafore  rhymes. 


Mothers  and  sisters, 
Cousins  and  aunts, 
Listen  delighted 
To  their  little  chants. 
Here  they  are  printed, 
So  you  may  sco 
What  they  are  singing 
So  merrily. 


Tour  servant,  madam  I I must  gay 
The  bathing’s  very  had  to-day ; 

The  water  never  was  so  wet. 

And  colder,  too,  than  ever  yet ; 

I’m  sure  *ti»  down  hi  fire  degrees. 

And  I*m  afraid  you’d  surely  freeze. 

A shark  anil  sword-flab,  too,  bars  come. 
And  made  themselves  too  much  at  hotuo ; 
And  just  now,  on  the  hath.house  stair, 

A water-witch  sat  combing  her  hair. 

You  can  try  it,  nutdam,  if  you  please. 

Hut  if  they  don't  eat  you  up,  you’ll  freeze. 


Cuckoo ! 

Where  are  you? 

I’ve  been  hunting  all  about, 

And  I wish  you  would  conic  out! 

Have  you  hid  in  the  big  fire-place. 

Or  the  clock,  or  the  porcelain  vase. 

Or  down  to  the  top  of  the  house, 

Or  crawled  into  his  hole  with  the  mouse? 
It’s  awful  mean  to  hide  away, 

When  I want  you  to  go  out  and  play! 

Roo ! here  I am,  my  little  sis ; 

Now  give  me  the  sweetest,  nicest  kiss ! 


Oh,  such  a funny  dream  I had  when  I was  fast  asleep ; 

I saw  a lot  of  baby  tots  out  of  their  cradles  leap; 

They  threw  away  their  rattles  and  their  little  ivory  rings, 

Ami  joined  their  little  hands  to  dunce,  the  darling  little  things ! 

“Hurrah!  hurrah!’1  they  gayly  sang;  “we’re  on  a jolly  strike; 
The  nurse's  rule  is  over  now,  and  we  do  what  we  like ; 

all  go  to  bod  just  when  we  please,  and  sit  up  at  the  table. 
And  eat  whatever  old  folks  do,  as  long  as  we  are  able. 

“ And  if  the  nurses  fret  and  scold,  we’ll  put  them  all  to  bed. 
And  tell  them  not  to  make  a noise,  as  they  have  often  said; 
They’ll  be  afraid  of  getting  whipped,  and  will  not  dare  to  peep.” 
And  that’s  the  funny  dream  I bad  when  I was  fast  asleep. 
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tiimi,  Nkvaua. 

Titers  arr  lot*  of  silver  ml  nr*  nMl  here.  One  tiny  | 
tve  went  Into  the  runnel  in  Ul*ch‘  Dick's  mine.  We  1 
it);  li ai9  rniii IlM -oh, It  Wnf  *o  dart  {—and  I got  some 
pi. -tty  my  own  self.  We  rode  almost  fifty 

mil.*  that  same  day,  nn<l  had  our  dinner  on  I lie  grass, 
iK'itr  miiir  surh'g*.'  I though!  It  was  ever  M>  lilce. 

There  art!  furnace*  hern  when?  tliw  sliver,  gold,  am) 
Jr-ul  art!  *'  cooked"  out  of  llic  ore.  1’iips  sometimes 
takes  u*  fltvrtt,  ninl  I always  waul  to  etuy  longer,  al- 
though the  nolle  of  tli«  machinery  almost  make*  my 
head  enix >. 

We  used  lit  hare  Borne  periwinkle*  and  some  bug*  i 
in  a give*  ;nr,  imtl  lovely  water-creases  growing,  too.  j 
Mum ma  pot  the  jar  miner  the  faucet  evetv  monilmr,  1 
nml  lei  the  water  run  slow  lv  to  freshen  it  without  ! 
disturbing  •*  the  family.”  The  periwinkle*  ale  the  i 
cress,  atm  the  bugs  ate  entli  other,  until  them  wu* 
only  one  left;  then  he  began  to  dine  on  tl*c  peri- 
winkles: an  we  planted  them  all  >1111  In  the  ditch. 

I am  a little  ooy  five  yearn  old,  atul  my  mamma 
wrote  l Ida  for  me.  Brother  and  I tube  Young  Pro- 
I'lr.  We  nave  them  all,  and  we  think  every  thine  ol  1 
them.  Gfeooou  B.  t\  | 

Cu>»  ViLLsei.  MlClllu*«. 

I love  Yocno  Provt.t  very  much.  We  Jive  near 
old  Fort  Mackinac,  where  the  t mi  tan  a once  iduy.-d  * 
game  of  hall  to  mlnhail  the  white  men.  mid  then  sur- 
prised and  look  the  fort,  killing  nearly  all  the  troop*.  ■ 

There  are  many  Indiana  living  here  now.  They 
nrr  mostly  of  the  Ottawa  tribe.,  Wt  live  in  nn  old 
Indian  “g.tnbD."  I have  found  an  ancient  lotna-  I 
hawk,  n hoe,  and  a ladle. 

I am  seven  year*  old,  nuil  I can  read  in  the  Fourth 
Header.  L CUM& 

Uni-.-.  1 44  Cm.  Cumniu, 

i live  tip  in  the  mountains  of  Northern  California. 
In  Trinity  County.  Although  this  place  Is  called  a 
city,  St  in  only  a small  town.  Them  are  a great  many 
Portuguese  (ittnilies  living  here,  but  uuiy  u lew  Amer- 
icana. 

I go  to  school  eight  month*  in  the  year.  Ijist  year 
I attended  school  at  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Island*.  ] 
4-upryrit  mv  atay  there  very  much.  1 lived  with  mv 
unci**-  I was  introduced  to  King  Kulakaiia  and 
(jiloeii  Ksptotnnl,  and  I had  * good  opportunity  of 
•oelne  the  mottuerr  and  custom*  of  the  jwnplr.  1 
8aMK  T. 


Fean***,  OaM«». 

We  think  there  is  no  paper  that  can  excel  Yocxo 
Prni'LB.  There  are  seven  of  u*  children.  Wv  have 
a few  furiosi  1 hi*.  We  have  two  »*■«•  made  of  lava 
fnvm  Herculaneum. 

Them  were  two  British  hark*  lost  011  tlw  ennsi 
lu*re. 

1 utn  nine  years  old,  and  ant  a constant  reader  of 
VofiNo  Paori.it.  II can v Hihwaiick  T. 

____  * 

lUtntsaa*. 

We  boys  are  having  splendid  coasting  here,  In 
the  park  near  mv  h<<nii!  great  miuihetw  of  l*ty*  anil 
girl*  ronat  rut  Die  hill*,  and  in  ninny  of  the  street* 
tin*  boys  mo*t  four  or  five  block*  without  stopping. 

I aingolng  to  have  two  very  *mtdl  alligator*,  which 
I run  handle  mid  play  with. and  1 have  m pi'l  lizard, 
which  1 have  kept  In  a glue*  globe  (or  11  year 

* t'oi.cu IN  C,  A. 


KusnrsM,  Qawaat*. 

I have  read  every  story,  letter,  anti  advertisement 
in  Yovtsn  Pmi'i.r  ever  since  it  waa  iiiibllalinl,  I 
think  it  i*  tiie  lh-*t  paper  printed  for  young  folk*. 
The  exchange  department  is  tits  grandest  of  all.  I 
commenced  with  n few  Indian  ntrow-heaitn,  and  now 
I have  a good  collection  of  minrnil*,  shell*,  anil  cn- 
rlowllix*  of  various  kind*,  and  am  constantly  rcerli- 
ing  let t tsi a from  new  exchange*-  Tie-  “ wiggle*,-' 
!<*►,  arc  very  interesting.  There  5*  nothing  that  give* 
me  *n  much  pleasure  n*  making  “ wiggle*"  or  pack- 
ing hoses  of  rtiriosllh-s-to  send  off. 

Many  good  wUh<;*  to  Ymxo  Pim-i.r,  and  may  It 
ever  be  at  bright  oud  beautiful  as  Bow  ! 

John  R.  G. 


Firma*  Poi«».Vi»»mi. 

1 wrote  a letter  to  Yorwo  PttoriJt  a little  while  ago, 
Win  n I was  at  grandpa  *.  My  pain  came  aft**  me, 
hut  i am  very  lonely  now,  for  my  little  playmate.  111  v 
dear  little-  sister  A nolo,  died  of  diphtheria  wbilrt  I 
wum  gone.  I iie-.il  to  read  the  stories  iti  Yocao  Pays- 
pti  to  her.  I liavc  a little  doc,  and  I iwii  to  play 
lot*  with  him,  hut  1 do  nut  feel  like  playing  soy 
more.  Ciiahur  C. 


CttlOLl.  0*14. 

i read  all  live  Vtfen*  In  the  Pod -office  Itox  every 
Week  with  w*  lunch  pirn*  11  re  that  I enn  hardly  wait 
till  my  paper  corotm.  Mitnuna  gave  It  to  me  for  a 
Christina*  piuunL 

My  papa  i*  agent  at  Crow  Agency,  Montana,  ui*d 


mamma  and  mv  brother  nnd  sislnr  nrr  there  with 
him.  I live  wirii  my  uncle,  and  J gn  to  school  every 
day.  Last  spring  pupa  was  h*.  re,  and  tor  brought  *lx 
Indian*  with  him.  They  were  very  Urge  Indian*. 
One  of  them  weighed  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pounds,  and  was  over  six  fe<*t  tall.  Pamiri.  M.  K 

RtTTVIK'W,  Pl4MHTint. 

We  have  had  sleighing  here  for  a long  time,  ami 
flrxl-rnte  rousting.  All  the  hills  around  the  town 
are  crow  ded  every  night,  nnd  we  const  bv  tore  li-lighL 
I have  two  good  sleds  ot  my  own.  ’ DaVIV  6. 

NvACS-os-tWA-Hvn*"'.  N*«  Ye*». 

I live  In  Hi*  country,  and  I have  very  tike  times. 
There  I in*  been  skating  011  the  11  nd  *011  Hirer  slmist 
all  winter.  We  have  very  fine  hill*  her**-  I have  a 
pair  of  hobs.  A*  many  a*  seven  boys  can  get  on  it, 
atul  It  goes  very  fast  Indeed.  I hope  it  wiil  show 
tnnre,  and  make  the  counting  better.  Wii.i.ix  G. 

1 have  been  taking  Yotrao  Ph>h.i  for  a year,  and 
1 think  It  1*  the  best  pn]w>r  ever  published. 

1 hav«  a pet  monkey  named  Jucko.  11c  is  up  to 
all  aurl*  of  tricks.  He  will  put  wuud  on  the  lire,  nod 
put  011  the  tea-kettle. 

I would  like  to  exchange  minerals,  for  ocean  curi- 
0*1  lie*. 

The  snow  here  is  six  feet  deep. 

K.  G.  Kki.lv, 

H10  Ka«t  EigUUi  Street,  Leodvilie,  Colorado. 

F«*t  Viol,  laeiASA.  X.  iw»i, 

I wish  to  Inform  my  correHfsitidclits  that  I have 
no  more  rurloslliew  to  exchange  at  prrwent.  I have 
sent  for  some  more,  but  H will  tin  some  time  before 
I get  them.  William  C-  KoCommell, 

1 w as  tsim  on  the  Island  of  Curacao,  tn  lh«  Butch 
W«!*t  Indie*,  and  I ran  get  many  slump*  from  lliere 
and  from  the  United  State*  of  Col- ■niliin,  which  I 
would  like  to  exchange  lor  other*  with  renders  ol 
Yacaa  Fwru  In  Hie  I'nltext  Stales  or  Canada. 

J.  Burn. a, 

I uhl  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

W*MMHmai  rutut-Hi.r**,  Omu. 

I have  had  over  twenty  application*  for  my  arrow- 
head, and  Could  onlv  answer  one.  If  I can  gel  any 
more  arrow -heads,  I will  send  word  In  my  cam- 

spundelit*.  Xmukk  Eiiu  ark*. 

1 have  just  begun  a collection  of  stone*,  and  have 
only  a very  few.  I have  Uin-e  white  flint*,  which  I 
thought  were  |t-l rifled  Irin!*'  eggs  at  ltr»l,  which  I 
would  like  *<»  ejurhanga  f<w  nceuu  cirriosttle*.  I ex- 
pect to  recelv*  some  butler  flint*  in  a four  weeka  I 
am  nine  years  old.  Bkrtva  Booth, 

AnaniosH.  Jones  County,  Iowa. 

I want  to  tell  Yorst;  Pmh-i.k  what  a pleasant  win- 
ter we  are  having  In  tin*  Sierra  Nevada  Mountain*, 
I IhtiM!  thousand  feet  above  the  *.11.  We  have  no 
snow.  I found  wilho*  ••pussies'’  on  the  I8U1  of 
January,  and  sister  Bell  found  some  spring  flowers 
two  dav*  later. 

1 Our  dog  Rover  went  hunting,  and  enmehnrrve  with 
hi*  nose  full  of  porcupine  i|Ulll*.  Papa  had  a linnl 
I time  pulling  tlwm  nut.lt  hart  Hover  *0  badly. 

I do  not  go  to  school  in  tint  winter.  I study  at 
- home.  I *tiniy  language  lesson*,  nviilimetie,  botany, 
spelling,  mid  geography.  I ant  eight  years  OhL  i 
want  to  take  Vorsn  fim*  always. 

I will  exchange  mineral*  from  Lite  mines,  for  shell* 
. or  any  other  curiosities,  with  any  reader-  of  the  I’tast- 
| office  Box.  Lor  K.  Kaar,  tint  It  Its  lllll, 

K.ud  Bmochof  Feather  Kivcr,  California. 

I would  like  to  exchange  stamps  of  the  Coiled 
Star.-*  Treasury  and  State  I).  part ui.-nts,  postmarks, 
and  CkUMtlhtli  and  foreign  postage  stamp*,  lor  rare 
slotofiS  and  }mel  murks,  or  for  ppecioo-n*  of  ores, 
niiiicrnl*.  or  shells.  CurnespondtuLs  will  pleiuu-  label 
' siweimens. 

1 alii  leu  years  old, 

Willis  M.  Bt  oss. 

U.  S.  Cousuhite-t  t4‘nerul,  Montreal,  Canada. 

I | would  like  to  rxrhnnge  a pair  of  new  nicklc- 
I plated  club  skates,  whlcti  I do  not  need,  as  1 have 
1 aooTlier  pair,  f**r  any  other  similar  article* 

IV.  J.  II., 

843  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Lmnwv,  ,ffiii*iii  a*.  I wo. 

Air  i*k aR  Yor»o  Protlil — When  I Inst  wrote  lo 
you,  it  was  in  tin-  mhM  of  the  hot  season;  now  H 
i*  a little  confer,  hut  not  milch,  nuil  we  have  been 
through  (lrsftdfni  time*  since  Uteri.  Though  I (loot 
often  write  to  tin-  I*ost-t<H«t  Box,  1 love  dearly  lo 
read  all  tlw*  tatters  III*  children  send  to  It. 

Our  bu by  wasn't  very  m il  lo  the  dreadful  hoi  wea- 
ther, and  *0  mamma  and  I had  to  take  him  to  the 
hills,  where  it  i*  cool  and  nice.  Of  course  wr  look 
id-  nurse  and  the  khnnsuman  (housekeeper)  ton; 
the  n-l  of  the  help  We  get  there,  lwcau*e  we  keep 
housn  just  tin;  mime  ns  here.  I’afMi  couldn't  go,  he- 
cause  til.''  paper  ha*  t>>  lie  printed,  if  it  i*  hot,  and 
tl*ej  can’t  get  it  ready  wit  limit  Win,  so  we  went  alone 
to  Naina  Titl.  Mitmuiu  *3 vs  Till  tmui  lake,  and 
Naina  Is  the  name  of  a goddess  that  people  thought 
(in  the  old  days,  von  know,  when  they  had  gorid<*>»- 
es'i  presldeil  over  thr*  lake 

AH  Ihrunofi  dm  rainy  season,  which  begins  the 


Inst  ofJulv.lt  harl  mlniNl  much  more  than  usual; 
ami  one  night  the  men  around  were  nn  all  night, 
turning  the  course  ol  a stream  that  had  swollen  ou 
they  wen-  afraid  It  would  carry  nwuv  some  of  the 
Iiuiik«.  So  muiutnu  was  n little  ulriild  to  slay,  and 
we  were  going  home,  and  had  engiigwd  our  ilmidie* 
(a  little  like  a kind  of  chair)  and  men  to  carry  l hem, 
and  were  going  to  start  the  next  Tuesday.  It  began 
to  rain  Thursday  afternoon.  It  wn*  the  tfltli  of  f£-p- 
, 1. 'in her,  I reuicmlh-r,  hrcaiiM  l»aliy  was  n year  old 
that  very  day,  and  Ik  had  a new  drus  and  lota  of 
toys,  and  was  just  a*  cunning  a*  lie  could  lx*.  But 
kr  rained  haul  nil  night,  and  the  next  rl*y  it  was  so 
dark  mamma  had  to  *il  cilM  to  the  window  to  *»•« 
to  wills  to  papa.  I never  sn«  it  rain  so  hard  right 
, slnilglit  along  In  my  life,  nnd  I asked  mamma  If  *bc 
didn't  think  it  must  look  like  llie  flood,  and  she  said, 
Pdrliap*.  After  a while  I WPlit,to  b*tl  and  to  sleep ; 
tint  somi-  time  In  the  tdghl  mnintua  came  nud  wrote 
11a  all  up, amt  suld  the  room  wns  flllmg  with  water. 
She  (lrrwwMl  me,  nnd  nutwe  dressed  Irani  ; Ihcn  the 
other  jH-ople  In  the  house  came  In,  and  mamma  wo* 
so  scared  elo*  didn’t  know  w hat  she  w»*  doing,  and 
I rulleil  up  all  her  clothe*  arid  slows  and  stocking*  in 
' the  licdilhig.  The  window*  nnd  di sir*  wen-  hurst  in, 

• and  we  hurl  10  try  to  get  somewhere,  but  even  m*m- 
1 DU  dhln't  know  where  to  go.  But  one  of  the  men 

cnrrUvl  lue,  and  iturse  look  tiahy  ; uimI  the  doms 
hurt  poor  mm  mint'*  lure  foci  so  that  two  of  the 
jlntmpuoi*  canted  jwr,  and  in  the  pouring  rain  wo 
wont  to  find  Mr.  Buck's  house-.  We  finally  reached 
there,  and  had  hurdJy  dried  ouraclves  before  it  was 
light,  and  the  men  thought  1 Not  house  would  go  loo ; 
so  «•-  *11  ntnde  another  trlf»,  this  tiin<-  to  the  chapel, 
and  still  it  iwlm.-d  11*  hard  as  It  could  pour.  I told  mo- 
1 thi-r  I M-aliy  thuiighl  it  was  aiiothcr  flood,  and  we'd 
. IwlJcr  try  to  gel  ii|j  higher.  But  ahe  said  the  high- 
er wr  went,  tin*  worse  It  would  ks-;  if  w«  could  ottlv 

• p-  t off  lid*  dreadful  hill,  we  might  W safe.  Then  1 
slid  again  something  nhont  the  for  I couldn’t 
get  It  mil  of  my  heiwl,  it  all  looked  so  like  tlwpirtun* 
ill  the  tiig  Itllile— people  going  about  wringing  the.lr 
hand-,  nod  trying  to  g*-t  *oniewli«re  safe,  men  cur- 

1 ry  log  chlldrufi.  luilf-tlnresAil  vmiiven,  and  all  the  w hile 
tne  rnSu  puiirtng  down  as  if  It  never  would  stop. 
Mamnu  *|imh1  stock-still,  and  took  hold  of  me.  ” I 
ted  you,  child," slit-  Mid, *’ U<*l  tin*  promised—  prma- 
fsoLdo  von  hear  7 -iieverto  drown  the  world  again. " 
N-f  i said  no  more,  and  really  fell  iNdlcr : for  If  cvery- 

• body  was  not  drowned,  there  might  lx;  a chance  for  us. 
We  *Ke*l  nn  the  chapel  veranda  watching  Mr.  (Tins 
11  ev  aud  Mr.  Fletuhiig  trying  t»  turn  the  course  of  one 
stream  away  Irom  Mr.  Cheney's  house,  when  a great 
mas*  nf  stone*.  Bund,  nnd  water  fmik  them  off  tticlr 
fee)  quick  n*  u flash.  Mr. CHietu-y  caught  hold  «»t  thu 
low  root  of  hi*  tin iise.  and  Mr.  Fleming  caogliL  him, 
and  liter  wrn- saved  trom  being  earrind  over  tlw-  side 
of  the  hill.  We  had  hnrrlly  t m*e  to  catch  our  breath, 
nnd  not  time  t»>  any  a wonl,  when  the  tree*  in-gan 
to  tremble,  and  loose  rock*  to  shake,  and  In  au- 
olber  ininnte  Die  whole  hkll-alde  rnslied  |uk*t  ns, 

■ and  the  hold,  n*senihlv-mnins,  simps,  and  stores 
1 were  rnrrhil  ilglo  Into  NmIba  Tal.  More  than  one 

hundred  and  fifty  peviplu  weu-  cartiiNl  with  them- 
w>m<!  Dial  we  kuen,  slid  had  laiigtusd  and  talked  with 
onlv  yesterday —u  rlioNt  time  fur  one  word  tn  any- 
body. rusiiwl  stralghi  to  death.  Oh,  it  was  terriblel 
, (tm‘  fence  was  taken,  tmi, and  we  could  tint  stop  to 
1 think,  for  we  had  lo  plan  to  go  somewhere.  I never 
| cried  one  wool.  I only  opaiwd  my  eye*  wider,  and 
I looked  at  inn  mina.  Sim  was  just  s-  pale  us  anything, 
I ntul  I heard  her  say,  ” I m»7  —I  mn'f  tile  tbi*  wav  I" 
1 never  thought ; I only  kept  Maying  to  myself,  “ IJo*l 
won't  1st  there  In;  11  land,  lie  won’t  let  it.”  Then 
Mr.  Cheney  enm*-  nnd  *sld  we  must  go.  So  we  start- 
ed down  the  Mail.  Mamma  look  hold  of  my  hand, 
but  llniuiy  one  of  the  lueu  snatched  me  up  and  cur- 
. rled  me;  and  when  we  camo  to  a broad  stream,  I 
, heard  nnimuiA  hi,  •’ Jat  Itam"  (he  is  one  of  our 
. jha m prods  Unit  carry  us  sltoiir  tlie  hill),  “give  me 
' your  hand."  “Get  on  my  buck,  Mem  Sahib,”  lie 
said;  and  mamma  was  In  too  much  of  a hurry  to 
tblnk,  and  hung  on  to  him  anv  way.  I wanted  to 
laugh,  she  luoto-'l  wt  funny  ; but  Mtinehow  there 
wasn’t  any  langti  lit  me.  Mmilly  wc  rame  to  a house. 
Slid  went  In;  it  was  a Mr.  Kelley's.  We.  were  dread, 
fn)  tired—  tint  hi  agio  eat,  and  up  all  night-  The  men 
thought  we  writ*  nl  Mfe  there  us  anywhere  we  could 
g>’t,  so  we  dried  ourselve*.  I’rvtlv  auttn — atsoit  eight 
— We  linrl  dinner.  We  were  ah  faint  we  would  have 
eatm,  I think,  if  th>-  lain  had  carried  us  away  the 
next  mi  (into. 

It  did  not  stop  mining  till  Sunday  night,  and  t he 
] next  Thursday  We  siartcd  tor  hnnte.  Amir  of  tint 

■ bridges  were  gone,  hut  we  rmsM-d  over  in  boats,  and 
| Saninhiy  Hi>>ruiug  got  to  Lucknow. 

I Wasn’t  ttspii  glut)  to  see  us!  The  Lul  Bagh  mis- 
sion girls  iinil  Iteen  in  unil  trimmed  the  Itons*-  to  wcL 
| come  us,  nnd  we  went  over  to  th*  Itonrding-scbnnl  to 
hn-oktasi.  Papa  s«W  "that  It  past  noil  fed  stxty-slx 
hour*  iihiiosl  three  dnvs—  and  in  Mint  lime  tliirty- 
] Ihm-  Inrlic*  of  rain  feii— almost  three  teeu"  Tl»v*n 
hi-  showed  ni-’  on  tlw  wall  How  high  that  would  be; 
j nnd  you  jusi  measure  yourself,  aud  you’ll  see  such  a 
|<>t  of  w ater  washing  down  a imnuilalnouile  must  do 
I something. 

I Hut  I've  lu-eil  writing  ton  long.  *n  good-by. 

•IkmMIK  Avprwim. 

P.S.  - Mamma  snvs  I onglit  to  say,  as  nearly  a* 
j they  know  now,  forty  white  |>cople  anil  one  hundred 
I mid  (Illy  natives  were  kilhal. 


We  would  like  tn  exchange  beryl,  mica  crystal*, 
and  garnet*  from  Connecticut,  or  shells,  coral,  anti 
1 s-'ii-twios  (mm  Florida  of  California,  f.»r  fin,-  sjx-cl- 
I mrii*  of  mliientls,  particularly  from  Lake  >operlor 
| or  Northern  New  York.  Our  cullccthw  is  a good 


February  22,  1881, 


our,  and  we  would  like  good  exchange  We  have 
*l*n  aome  curiosities,  and  coaid  arrange  exchanges 
for  Mev mil  dillrrenl  things. 

WllUli  H.  CttMOS  and  Ciiari.i*  K.  Bh.hi  aki>. 

137  Washington  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Tin*  following  exchange*  ant  also  d wired  by  cor- 
rsapondefita: 

Sea- bench  pebble*  from  New  imrjr.  or  stamps,  for 
ocean  curiosities.  ml  Hernia,  foreign  postage  stamps, 
nr  HD)  thing  mi  1 1 aide  lor  a museum;  nr  a New  Zea- 
land  stamp  and  live  kluda  of  English  stamps,  fur  an 
Indian  arrow-liuud. 

Cuiunii  It  Wiunia,  4i*n  Hancock  Street, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  IVun. 

Postmark*  oratamps,  for  blrds'oggs,  Indian  arrow- 
Invnl#,  or  rel Ice.  Cornsmondent*  will  please label  all 
AjH’Cltiictia  distinctly.  F.r.  s r>7  Ohx-unx, 

Till  IV  Kali)  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 
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l ulled  Hiatoi  twelve,  fllteeti.wir  thirty  cent,  or  any  lam  nnd  Isabel  HarriH,  Ikwric  R.  Iloordl.  Ralph  H 
de|mrtmeotatiUD|ie.  Hrnpjikrv  Novkm,  Larkin,  Tbunnut  Lunlium,  |*obe)  L.  Jacob,  “ IJttUi 

Community,  Madison  County,  N.  V.  Gnosoy,"  11.  I’.  M.ikleham,  O.  A.  Mueller,  Percy 

McDermott,  Mary  K.  Nremlll),  MjiirgirOabortir.WiB. 

A tliroe-cetil  Canadian  stump,  fur  one  from  Cubs  ; *am  Dlfcnbnitrl,  Augm-tu  Low  Parks,  Will  H.  it©- 

. ...  a.—-* a— »— — ecru.  Will  Roclitwter,  Carrie  Sinimninn,  Janie*  Slirl- 

v«r  “Blurry  Flag,"  Nellie  &.  George  Si  lulling.  E.  c. 
T.t  T.  P.  Truguor.W  oodville  WrL-u*lmll,Cln'*ierMax- 
J2«dl  White,  Willie  F.  WooDrd,  Lily,  Charles,  ami 
Fred  W . 


Stamp*.  W i nth  hoc  V acgiian, 

P.  O.  Box  482,  Brookline,  Maw. 

An  ounce  of  sand  or  a atone  fmm  Ohio,  for  the 
same  from  any  other  State.  J.  Pcjoi*., 

IS  New  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

P. m! mark*  and  stamps,  for  stamps.  Fifteen  post- 
marks, lor  otic  stamp.  Gnu:t.»-  N.  Pkrntihh. 

Watertown,  Wisconsin. 

Birds' eggs.  Wimmhh  F.  Wiimt, 

1861  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PtsMage  stamp*.  8.  WtUTtnutaa, 

Glass  lock  Box  inf,  Charlottetown, 
Prince  Eduard  Islaud, Canada. 

A United  State*  copper  cent  of  tS02,  for  imj  ocean 
curiosity.  Kifuk  I’.  I!r*»i»:is 

183  Madison  Aveune,  Albany,  N.  V. 

An  opHWsnm  to  exchange.  Jon  ltt***i.i., 

P.  O.  Box  957,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Postage  stamps.  Biiwin  8.  Kimntra, 

Care  of  Ketrbum  Wagon  Company, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Mexicnn  stamps  and  rare  HMclmcna  of  Mexican 
shells,  fur  rare  stamps  from  Ecuador,  Pern,  Guate- 
mala, Finland,  Iceland,  or  Philippine  Islands, 

Usury  I-  Baums. 

46  Chester  Park,  Boston,  Maw* 

Postage  stamps.  G.  M.  WooiwmoK, 

Cam  of  William  11.  Lyon  A Co., 

■482  and  4S6  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


M AUTIO. 


or  an  Austrian  stamp,  for  one  from  Italy. 

J»UM»  P.  ilouniinoiE, 

*8  Snath  llaenlltou  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

A collection  of  California  sca-wecda,  for  specimens 
of  wood  from  different  States,  or  for  United  States 
minor  coin*.  F.  M.  Elliot, 

Evanston,  Cook  County,  III. 

I A.  P.  J.— The  Yellowstone  River  flows  In  a north- 

erly direction  out  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  1300  miles,  during  which  It  descends 
about  7000  feet.  It  reaches  the  Missouri.  The  lake 
Is  oue  of  the  m«*l  beautiful  sheets  of  water  In  the 
world,  twenty-two  mile*  in  length,  ami  from  twelve 
to  111  teen  In  breadth.  It*  elevation  above  lire  level 
of  tb*  sea  ts  776eS  feet,  nnd  It#  greatest  depth  is  3MH> 
feet.  Only  four  other  lake*  are  known  to  have  a 
greater  elevation  lake*  Titicaca  and  Pros,  in  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  which  are  respectively  It, 874  and  12,3*8 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  ami  lakes  Mu»a*a- 
| mwar  ami  H*ka*-Tal.  In  Tibet,  which  lie  at  tbr  great 
height  of  15, (MS)  foot,  Tlie  U |iper  and  Lower  Full*  of 
tin*  Yellow* ton*  are  wonderfully  beautiful.  They 
are  not  more  than  a quarter  of  a mllu  apart.  Before 
reaching  the  first  fall  the  river  flows  through  a grassy 
valley  with  a calm,  steady  current,  until  it  piling™ 
over  a ledge  140  feel  in  height.  The  second  fall  is 
more  than  >80 feet  high.  Over  this  precipice  the  riv- 
er plunges  in  snow-w Lite  foam  and  spray.  From  the 
foot  of  the  falls  rises  a dense  and  lieavy  mist,  ami  no 
one  can  approach  within  several  hundred  yards  with- 
out lieing  drenched  to  the  skin.  On  the  west  side  ! 

the  w all  of  rock  is  covered  to  the  height  of  about  3«»  | Acronc-I.  A bird.  1 Frolic.  8.  A bird.  4.  Po- 
•«’*  with  a dense  carpet  of  mooses,  gnwsc*,  and  oll>-  | Hie.  (V.  To  exhaust,  ft  Refuse.  T.  To  allude.  8. 
er  vegetation,  of  the  most  vivid  greet).  There  i*  no-  , A bard  stone.  9.  A fertile  spot.  io.  A wuajton.  It. 
where  In  the  vrurld  a more  heantlfol  scene  than  that  1 ••  • 

wl.ic-h  is  presented  by  this  remarkable  fall,  although  | p|  K wllfsaou  find. 

Niagara  is  more  Impressive  ou  account  of  the  voj-  ! 

time  of  water  Which  pours  over  llte  precipice.  j,*a  ^ 

nuMoNO— (To  our  JVunp  Confrfbutera). 

A letter.  Equal  value.  A *mall  surface.  A uni- 
Tama]  remedy.  A confitsi-d  medley.  To  regain.  Doc- 
trine. A fluid.  A letter,  Ilnurs. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

UUV*qV4U> 

A country  in  Europe.  Toscpsrate.  Practical  akIIL 
A pronoun.  A letter.  Panov. 


No.  t 

INIttHt. 

In  little,  not  In  grand. 

In  soil,  i Hit  in  land. 

In  going,  not  in  coine. 

In  water,  not  lu  mm. 

In  grain,  not  in  liay. 

Tlie  whole  a beast  of  prey. 

No.  8. 

*ioza>js— <7b  fiWin), 


10 


11 


18 


I Caprice.  12.  Scanty.  |>.  J<u*f. 

ZlgaagB.— Somr-i hlng  many  renders  of  Totmd  Peo- 
OtfLlt 


12  Garden  Street,  Cambridge  Mas* 

Cocoon*  of  the  silk-worm,  for  birds'  egg*. 

Nkm.ik  Brain* an, 

265  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  ■ 

Shells,  alligators’  teeth,  ocean  curiosities,  and 
stampe,  for  ran-  stamp*.  Indian  rH'us.  or  minerals. 

Gkorur  W.  afoBunwit, 


84  Brill  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Postmarks.  W.  H.  Cii-veux*, 

Lock  Box  4<J,  Perm  You,  N.  Y. 

Postage  sumps.  Kim  L.  Cawr, 

188  Le fieri s Place,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Flints,  for  birds*  egg*  or  pci* tag#  stampe. 

Ei.mam  O.  B., 

522  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Stamps,  for  coins  or  egg*.  Correspondent*  will  1 
please  label  the  egg*. 

Ciiaum:*  V.  KxLltKl.risi.ii, 

H West  Forty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Five  birds*  egg*,  for  twenty-five  foreign  postage 
stamps.  No  dupllrate*.  Tin  u *n  Lkwi*. 

P.  O.  Box  197,  Waterbary,  Conn. 

Postage  stamps,  for  stamps  nr  relic*. 

Exit.*  C.  Hvkmooh, 

88  West  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Revenue  stamp#  and  postmarks,  for  Nramjx*  and 
mliD-mle.  K.  II.  Sumi, 

Care  of  K.  1.  Smith,  Comer  of  Woodward  and 
Jt-flcrwuii  Avetmes,  Detroit,  Midi. 

A stone  from  Illinnl#,  for  one  from  anv other  State. 

Ciixbi.ir  F.  IlXVKN, 


M «rt  B.— Among  the  most  celebrated  poems  of 
Rohert  Burns  are** Tam  o' Shanter" (about  which  an 
article  was  printed  in  the  Post-office  Box  in  No.  5ft', 

“The  CottePa  Saturday  Klglil,”  “To  a Mouse," 

“ Highland  Mary,"  “John  Anderson,’’ “To  n Mount- 
ain Daisy,” “The  Twa  Dog*," “Tlie  Bank*  o'  Douu," 

“Mary  Murison,"  “Bruce's  Addrvss,"  “Julin  Bar- 
leycorn," ami  “ For  a'  That,  and  «'  Tliat."  The  best 
piece  for  speaking  Is  “ Brace’s  Address,”  which  can 
be  found  In  almost  every  colJectiun  of  poetry. 

M*iio*R»-rr * B.— The  flftecn  decisive  batl!«w  of 
the  world  to  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  referred  are 
probably  those  which  are  descrllu-d  in  a volume  lx- tir- 
ing that  title,  written  by  Mr.  K.  H.  Creasy, of  Eng- 
laml,  and  piddishcd  In  this  country  by  Harper  A 
Brothers.  They  are  the  hatile  of  Maratlmn,  the  de- 
feat of  tlie  Atlieuians  at  Syracuse  <u.n  413),  the  but- 
tle of  Arbela,  the  battle  of  the  Metsuri*#,  the  victory 
of  ArmlniUN  over  the  Roman  Legions  under  Varus, 
the  battle  of  Chitons,  the  hattleof  Tours,  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  Joan  of  Are.1*  victory  over  the  English  at 
Orleans,  Ihe  defeat  of  tint  Spntiisli  Armada,  tlie  hatile 
of  Bli’iiheim,  the  battle  of  Piilmwa,  victory  of  the 
Americans  over  Burgoyna  nt  Haratoga,  the  buttle  of 
Yalmy,  and  Waterloo.  Those  are  rall.il  “decisive'' 
battle*  localise,  in  the  wools  of  the  historian  Ital- 
ian). “a  contrary  event  would  have  essentially  varied 
the  drama  of  the  world  In  all  its  snhsx-qneut  sceiMM."  j 

PitRunin  L F.  Dlrecthms  for  making  an  rVEollan 
harp  were  given  In  the  Post-oflloe  Box  of  ll  %Ki'R»'H 
Yotrus  Paon.1  No*  23,  VoL  1. 

S.  8.— Tlie  rare  issue*  of  Unlled  State*  cents  arc  ' 
of  1799,  *1793,  HW4.  1809,  1911,  1795,  1794,  1808,  1805, 
and  IH'23,  The  above  dates  are  rare  in  the  order 
given. 

Many  others  an?  scarce;  In  fact,  all  before  181ft,  if  ! 1 
in  good  condition,  are  worth  mnrh  more  than  their 
face  value.  Collector*  should  teinemher  Hint  the 

value  of  all  rare  coins  depend*  upon  condition.  A | Simolk  Cories,  4 cents;  StrniMmintnM,  on* 
intKh-nibbed  sjwcimea  of  a rent  ot  1799  might  be  year,  ft  .Ml ; Five  .Scie-umrrtoNs,  one  year,  87  00  - 
dear  at  one  dollar,  while  an  uncirculated  cent  of  that  I1*1  pnbtt  tn  infruacr.  fMflaye /ree.. 


No.  \ 

OIIAHADK— (7b  ZtWtm). 

As  long  an  we  retain  our  br.-atb 
My  first  is  with  its  until  death; 

But  none  amongst  us— no,  not  one — 

May  keep  It  till  to-mormw**  sun. 

My  second,  ever  speeding  fast. 

The  same  In  future  as  in  pus* ; 

Forever  onward  still  It  goes. 

And  with  it  bring*  both  joys  and  woe*. 

During  my  whole  let'*  strive  each  day 
Some  worthy  action  to  display ; 

And  always  deni  with  one  another 
As  faithful  friend  and  hiving  brother. 

Kir  Van  Wisklbl 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  66. 

No.  1.  C H K T I M A CIIK8 
AMSTERDAM 
C 0 29  C H O 8 
T (i  K I O 
U L M 
E 

I N N 
TIRE  It 
AUGUSTA 
R I (J  GRANDE 
R K S T I « O U C 11  E 
Mouse. 

Hippopotamus.  2.  Earwig.  8.  Field- 
fans.  4.  Vampire. 

OPAL  ETTA 
PINE  TEAK 
ANNA  TAKE 
LEAD  ARES 
Charity. 


No.  2. 

No.  8. 

No.  4. 


No.  6, 
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date- would  readily  And  a m*rk<-t  nt  thirty  dollars. 


RK  »nKaoK“Yor*«  Paor»,r,“— 1 The  postage  stamps 
New  Lssuox,  Will  County,  III.  exchanged  by  our  young  correspondent*  are,  a*  a 
rule,  cancelled  stamps  cut  from  letters. 


California  sen-weeds,  acorn  bant  ados  from  Hie  sea. 
wime  curious  egg  cn#)?»  of  a sMI-lleh,  two  Him  ar- 
row-bcads,  nr  somu  Interesting  objects  lor  a micro- 
•rope,  for  postage  statniis  from  A-la,  Africa.  South 
and  ('rut ml  America,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  or 


Correct  answer*  to  pnul**  have  been  rent  bv  Wal- 
ter Atcliesnn,  May  F.  B,.  Br*»le  Cauistnck,  Rotisnn 
1).  Cablwi-U.  H.  O.  Chester,  Mary  K.  lb- Witt,  Carrie 
Edward*.  Fannie  Edwards,  Joase  8.  Godlne,  Wlil- 


The  Volumes  of  Hxhi'kk'*  Yotmo  Pron.x  com- 
mence wlih  tlie  first  Number  in  November  of  each 
year. 

SuIiscripHnn*  inay  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  l»  sjwcifled,  it  will  be  understood 
• hat  the  siibst-rilier  doiins  to  commence  wllll  (lie 
Number  Issued  after  Hie  receipt  of  tlie  order. 

Kciulitaocc*  elionlil  be  made  by  Po*i  - Orne* 
Monky-Oburk  or  Daxrr,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss. 

M .4 II  1*1. It  A BliOTIIliKk, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 
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TI1E  GAME  OF  KANGAROO. 

BY  PRANK  BELLRW. 

rpHIS  ia  an  entirely  new  game,  invented  and  designed  espe- 
X.  cially  for  Hakpkk’s  Young  People,  and  we  hope  our  rend- 
ers will  enjoy  playing  it.  The  game  can  b©  played  by  two  or 
more  persons;  ami  if  convenient,  they  should  have  a marker,  or 
umpire,  whoso  decision  is  in  all  canes  final. 

In  the  first  place,  each  player  should  provide  himself  with  a 
small  strip  of  India  rubber  of  about  out*  or  two  inches  in  length ; 
those  elastic  bands  which  aro  sold  at  every  stationery  store  are 
the  things  to  use;  one  of  these  cut  in  two  will  make  un  excel- 
lent pair  of  Kaugaroos.  Now  if  you  twist  one  of  these  pieces 
of  rubber  up  like  a coni,  and  roll  it  into  a kind  of  ball,  and  then 
place  it  on  the  table,  it  will  immediately  give  a spring  (that  is 
to  suy,  it  will  nine  times  out  of  teu),  ami  sometimes  a second 
spring,  and  then  it  will  begin  to  squirm  and  roll  over,  until  final- 
ly it  stojts.  This  piece  of  robber  is  called  the  Kangaroo.  The 
players  can  make  their  Kangaroos  of  any  length  they  like,  so 
that  they  bo  of  the  same  thickness.  Indeed,  they  may  he  of 
any  size  or  form  the  players  sec  fit,  provided  they  all  agree  on 
the  matter. 

The  way  the  game  is  played  is  this.  Yon  roll  up  your  Kanga- 
roo, and  when  yon  are  ready,  you  place  it  on  the  black  spot  in 
the  centre  of  the  Pen,  and  as  you  let  go  you  cry  44  Tip!*’  Then 
your  Kangaroo  jumps.  If  ho  does  not  jump  out  of  the  Pen,  you 


lose  5.  If  lie  jumps  iuto  any  of  the  spaces  marked  with  nnm- 
ln>rs,  you  score  the  number  marked  in  that  space.  If  be  hops 
on  the  line  between  two  spaces,  you  count  both  numbers;  but 
if  ho  hops  on  tho  line  of  the  Pen  and  a uumber,  you  only  count 
half  the  number.  If  he  hops  or  squirms  into  two  or  three  num- 
bers, you  score  for  each  one  he  touches.  If  he  gets  in  Grasshop- 
per, you  score  20;  if  into  Bullfrog,  yon  score  30;  and  if  into 
Kangaroo,  40.  But  if  he  gets  into  or  only  touches  Dumpling, 
you  lose  50.  If  he  jumps  off  the  board,  it  counts  nothing. 

As  soon  ns  yon  put  your  Kangaroo  down,  ami  cry 44  Tip  H’  your 
adversary  commences  marking  crosses  on  a piece  of  pn]ier  or  n 
slate — like  this,  X X X X X X X X — as  fast  as  he  can  until 
you  cry  “Deed!”  when  he  must  stop;  each  of  these  crosses 
counts  him  1.  You,  of  course,  watch  your  Kangaroo  to  see  if  he 
is  likely  to  take  another  jump  ami  give  you  a fresh  connt.  ami 
you  only  cry  44  Dead  P*  w hen  you  think  he  has  no  more  life  in 
him.  If  he  jumps  after  you  have  cried  44  Dead  !” yon  can  count 
nothing  for  whatever  he  has  made  by  tbo  extra  jump. 

Tho  umpire  keeps  tho  score  of  both  players,  ami  after  each 
lias  thrown  ten  times,  the  score  is  added  up,  and  whoever  has 
the  highest  iiumlier  wins  the  grime. 

Some  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  making  of  the  Kangaroo. 

The  rubber  must  ho  slightly  warm,  so  that  it  will  hold  to- 
gether just  enough  to  make  two  or  three  springs,  if  possible; 
but  it  must  not  bo  too  warm,  or  it  will  stick  together  and  uofc 
jump  at  all. 
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TIMOTHY. 

BY  BISHOP  T.  U.  DUDLEY. 

I N a little  town  called  Lystra,  in  Asia  Minor,  a multitude 
1 is  gathered  in  the  market  - place.  Two  strangers  are 
the  attraction,  who  have  strange  tidings  to  tell.  Their 
story  is  of  one  Jesus,  a King.  who.  they  say,  was  born  in 
Judea  some  fifty  years  before.  They  tell  of  marvellous 
deeds  of  mercy  which  He  wrought,  and  of  words  as  mar- 
vellous and  us  merciful  that  He  spake.  They  tell  that 
He  died  on  a cross,  but  that.  King  of  Death,  He  came  bock 
from  the  grave  at  His  own  appointed  time.  They  declare 
that  He  did  visibly  ascend  into  heaven,  and  now  sitteth 
there  to  pardon  and  to  bless  all  who  will  believe  on  Him. 
And  even  while  the  crowd  is  listening  to  the  words  of  the 
chief  speaker,  whose  name  is  Paul,  he  looks  fixedly  upon 
a poor  lame  man,  a cripple  from  his  birth,  who  is  among 
his  auditors,  and  cries  with  a loud  voice,  “Stand  upright  | 
on  thy  feet.”  Instantly  the  command  is  obeyed,  and  the  ! 
life-time  cripple  leaps  and  walks. 

Respectful  attention  straightway  became  enthusiasm.  I 
The  market  place  resounds  with  the  shout,  “The  gods  art1 ! 
come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men,”  and  the  priest 
who  serves  in  Jupiter's  Temple  hastens  with  oxen  and 
garlands  to  do  sacrifice  to  the  miracle- workers,  despite 
their  earn  rat  remonstrance  that  they  are  but  sinful  men, 
come  to  tell  them  of  the  one  living  Qod. 

But  quickly  there  is  interruption  as  effective  as  sud 
den  from  other  strangers  of  the  same  distant  nation, 
whose  words  persuade  the  fickle  populace,  and  in  a little  1 
while  Paul  is  being  draggl'd  out  of  the  city  to  all  appear-  ; 
anee  dead.  They  have  stoned  the  man  to  whom  just  now  ' 
they  would  do  sacrifice! 

Among  the  listeners  to  the  gospel  Paul  had  preached, 
among  the  wondering  spectators  of  the  lame  man's  heal* 
mg.  among  the  on-lookers  at  the  deed  of  violence,  stands 
a boy,  generous  and  warm-hearted,  weeping  manly  tears 
over  that  which  is  done.  His  name  is  Timothy,  and  of 
him,  as  he  sits  there  that  day  in  his  native  town,  his  heart 
all  aglow  with  the  new  hopes  whereof  he  has  heard, 
and  his  spirit  all  aflame  with  admiration  for  undaunted 
courage,  and  with  pity  for  the  innocent  sufferer,  our  artist 
bus  given  us  the  portrait.  The  Sacred  Scriptures,  which 
lie  has  known  from  a child,  have  gained  new  meaning. 
He  is  reading  the  ancient  writings  with  the  new  light 
which  Paul  has  thrown  upon  them— the  light  from  the 
open  grave  of  Jesus. 

He  is  the  child  from  a mixed  marriage,  his  mother  a 
Jewess,  but  his  father  a Greek,  and  therefore  he  is  but  ill 
esteemed  by  the  Hebrews  who  dwell  in  his  town.  The  ! 
records  of  his  life  make  no  mention  of  his  father,  ami  j 
from  this  fact  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  died  while  Tim- 
othy was  yet  an  infant.  And  we  are  plainly  told  that  , 
his  education  was  all  given  by  his  mother,  Eunice,  ami 
his  grandmother.  Lois,  and  that  “from  a child  he  knew 
the  Holy  Scriptures.” 

The  face  which  the  artist  has  drawn  will  represent  to 
us  what  we  should  expect  to  Is*  the  appearance  of  a boy 
thus  brought  up.  and  the  character  which  we  judge  him 
to  have  possessed,  from  the  warnings  and  the  advice  given  ; 
to  him  by  his  master  and  teacher,  Paul.  His  piety,  while 
sincere  and  intense,  is  yet  of  a feminine  cast;  his  consti-  j 
tut  ion  in  far  from  robust;  he  shrinks  from  opposition  and 
responsibility ; his  tears  lie  close  to  their  outlet,  and  are 
ready  to  flow  and  hide  the  suffering  object;  he  will  sub-  : 
jeet  his  body  to  denial  greater  than  its  strength  will  bear,  j 
ami  as  the  natural  counter|mrt  of  these  characteristics,  he  , 
is  in  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  “youthful  lusts.” 
Such  is  Timothy  when,  after  seven  years  have  jmssed 
away,  and  the  boy  iN  grown  to  lie  a man,  Paul,  return- 
ing to  Lystra  to  confirm  and  comfort  the  Christians  there, 
will  have  him  to  be  the  companion  of  his  journey  ings  and 
the  best- loved  friend  of  his  heart. 


There  is  not  space  in  this  article  to  recite  the  events 
of  the  career  that  followed.  Let  each  of  our  boy  readers 
search  them  out  for  himself,  and  learn  of  what  doughty 
deeds  a gentle  spirit  in  a feeble  frame  is  capable  under  the 
] impulse  of  an  earnest  faith.  Let  us  learn,  moreover,  from 
! a life  of  noble  devotion  to  high  purpose  so  to  devote  our 
life,  not,  it  may  be  of  necessity,  to  proclaim  a Gospel,  as 
Timothy  did,  but  surely  to  labor,  not  alone  for  self,  but 
for  our  race. 

He  died  a confessor  of  that  faith  he  learned  from  the 
j preacher  at  Lystra  in  his  boyhood.  “Out  of  weakness  he 
I was  made  strong.”  He,  the  timid,  girlish,  tearful  boy,  wax- 
[ ed  valiant  in  the  great  fight,  and  is  known  to  the  Chris- 
tian world  as  a saint  of  God  ami  as  the  great  Bishop  of 
Ephesus. 

THE  NEW  DOLL. 

BY  GEORGE  COOPER. 

Yor’KK  a Beautiful,  beautiful  dolly, 

And  dressed  like  a sweet,  little  queen; 

Not  to  care  for  you,  dear,  may  seem  folly, 

When  I've  but  a rag-doll  ho  mean. 

1 know  that  its  aims  nr**  the  queerest, 

Its  head  very  funny  and  Hat; 

Its  eyes  anything  but  the  clearest; 

Yet  old  friends  art'  best,  for  all  that. 

Your  huir  falls  in  ringlets  no  flaxen. 

Your  eyes  are  delightfully  blue; 

Your  cheeks  they  are  rosy  and  waxen. 

You’re  charming.  I’ll  give  you  your  due. 

Yet  shall  I give  up  Betsy  Baker, 

Who  hasn't  a shoe  nor  a hat. 

Bemuse  you’ve  a splendid  dressmaker  T 
No!  old  friends  are  best,  for  all  that. 

You  came  Christmas  mom,  in  my  stocking; 

I ought  to  lie  proud,  I suppose ; 

And  not  to  be  pleased  would  be  shocking: 

Do,  Betsy  dear,  turn  out  your  toes. 

Oh,  you  are  my  every -day  dolly! 

Atul  this  one  in  silk  dress  and  hat 

I’ll  put  on  the  shelf;  call  it  folly, 

Yet  old  friends  are  best,  for  all  that. 

THE  SNOW  BEN. 

BY  WILLIAM  a STODDARD. 

fE  can  lieat  that.”  said  Joe  Larkin,  contemptuous- 
ly, as  he  drew  back  and  began  to  blow  through 
his  rod  fists.  “That  isn’t  any  kind  of  a snow  man.” 

“ Like  to  know  why,”  said  Dan  Madderley.  “ He’s  all 
right  hut  bis  ears.  We  can  make  them  of  the  same  size, 
easy.” 

“ Yes,  but  he  ain’t  right  anyhow.  Everything's  just 
stuck  on  outside.  When  I was  in  the  city  once,  I saw  a 
sculptor  chiselling  a man  out  of  marble.  'Twaan't  much 
like  this  thing.” 

“Well,  of  course  it  wasn't.  Stone's  better'll  snow. 
Everybody  knows  that.  I guess.” 

“No,  it  isn't  Not  exactly.  When  you  knock  off  a 
chunk  of  marble,  you  can’t  stick  it  on  again.” 

“ You  might  glue  it,  but  I guess  it  would  show  the 
crack.” 

“Tell  you  what,  hoys,” exclaimed  Joe,  with  a new  idea 
shining  all  over  his  face,  “let’s  make  a big  snow  marble 
down  on  the  ice,  and  then  let's  dig  it  out  into  a man.  just 
as  the  sculptors  do.” 

There  was  an  instant  hurrah  all  around,  and  not  one 
opposing  vote;  the  half-finished  snow  man  in  Deacon 
Madderley ’s  buck  yawl  was  left  to  thaw  down  all  alone, 
and  in  ten  minutes  mow*  the  whole  crowd  of  young  sculp- 
tors was  down  on  the  pond. 

It  was  a warm  day  for  winter,  and  the  water  was  flour- 
ing over  the  dam  in  a hurry,  hut  the  ice  was  pretty  firm 
up  where  the  hoys  were,  and  the  soft  snow  was  in  just 
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the  condition  to  pack  nicely.  At  it  they  went,  as  if  they  | 
had  a whole  marble  quarry  to  make,  and  were  afraid  , 
some  of  their  marble  might  get  away  from  them. 

“I  say,  now,  Joe,”  shouted  Burr  Whitcomb,  as  the 
great  white  pile  came  up  to  his  shoulders,  “ who're  we  go- 
ing to  sculp  out  ? Anybody  in  partikler 
"Julius  Owner.*1 

"No,  we  can't.  You  never  saw  him,  nor  we  didn't 

either.” 

“ Yes,  I did.  I saw  a picture  of  him  once,  with  a brass  ( 
helmet  on  his  head,  and  a sword  in  his  hand.” 

"That 'd  beat  us.  then,”  said  Dan  Madderley.  We'd  | 
better  try  George  Washington.” 

4 * He's  on  horseback,”  said  Joe,  “and  so  is  Andrew  I 
Jackson.  No  use  for  us  to  try  a horse.  Snow  legs  won’t 
hold  up.  He'd  come  down  all  in  a heap.” 

A dozen  other  great  names  followed,  each  bringing  with 
it  a chorus  of  doubts  as  to  how  he  looked,  and  whether 
anything  like  him  could  be  found  in  that  heap  of  snow ; 
but  the  shrill  voice  of  little  Billy  McCoy  settled  the  mat-  | 
ter.  He  Ijad  followed  his  big  brothers  down  upon  the  ice, 
and  now  he  eagerly  squeaked : 

" Boys,  why  don't  you  scoop  out  Ben  Franklin  ? Make 
hixn  sitting  down.” 

“ Hurrah  for  you,  Billy!”  exclaimed  Joe  Larkin.  , 
“Guess  we  all  know  Ben.  He’s  just  the  man.” 

“'Guess  he  is,”  chirped  Billy.  “He's  fat,  too.  You 
rati  make  him  real  big.” 

On  piled  the  snow,  after  that,  until  they  had  to  reach  up 
with  their  shovels.  When  Joe  Larkin  began  to  play  j 
sculptor,  he  had  to  dig  his  toes  into  the  snow  and  climb. 

“ We’ll  make  his  head  first,"  he  sagely  remarked  ; “and 
we’ll  cut  out  the  rest  of  him  to  fit  that.” 

"Dig  away,  Joe,”  shouted  Burr  Whitcomb,  from  the  | 
other  side  of  the  quarry.  44  Let’s  see  which  of  us  '11  get 
in  first  to  where  old  Ben  is.” 

" We'll  set  him  up  with  his  hands  in  his  lap,"  said  Joe: 
"and  we’ll  part  his  hair  in  the  middle.” 

Pieces  of  shingle,  whittled  to  a sharp  edge,  did  very  1 
well  for  chisels,  and  no  mullets  were  called  for.  It  was 
easy  to  work  that  kind  of  marble,  and  it  was  just  as  Joe  ’ 
Larkin  had  said  about  mending  it.  lie  hud  to  carve  Ben's 
nose  for  him  over  and  over  again,  and  the  lust  time  he  • 
shaved  it  smooth  with  his  jackknife. 

W e’ll  make  his  hair  long.  Burr,  and  lots  of  it.  That  ‘11 
help  hold  his  head  up  stiff,  and  we  won’t  have  to  cut  out 
so  much  coat  collar.  I say,  you’ve  made  his  arm  on  that 
side  twice  as  big  as  this  one.” 

" I caii  scrape  it  down.  What  ’ll  we  do  for  buttons  i"  j 
"Boys,"  said  Joe,  "pack  a lot  of  round,  hart!  snow- 
balls, and  cut  ‘cm  in  two.  They  wore  the  biggest  kind  of 
buttons  when  Ben  was  alive;  big  us  dollars." 

“ How  about  his  hat  ?” 

’ 4 He'll  look  better  bare-headed.  You  can’t  make  a snow 
britu  stay  on— not  unless  it’s  three  or  four  inches  thick,  j 
and  that  won’t  do.” 

Joe  was  giving  special  attention  just  then  to  the  part-  j 
ing  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  hair,  but  in  a moment  more* 
he  sang  out,  “ Look  here,  boys,  he  never  was  as  fat  as  all 
that.” 

They  had  been  digging  away  industriously  at  their  part 
of  the  great  jwtriot,  hut  they  had  carefully  put  on  quite 
as  much  snow  marble  as  they  had  cut  away.  They  had 
made  Ben  look  more  like  Daniel  Lambert  than  anybody 
else;  hut  Joe  Larkin  came  down  now,  and  he  speedily 
effected  a wholesome  change. 

" Looks  as  if  he  could  lift  himself  and  get  up  now.” 
"Well,  ye — es,”said  Burr,  doubtfully ; "but  what  about 
his  legs  i We  haven’t  left  any  room  for  ’em.” 

" Yes  we  have.  But  you  see  we  began  at  the  top.** 

" What's  he  a-sitting  on,  anyhow  ?” 

"On  the  ice.  Tell  you  what,  boys,  we’ll  have  to  make  j 
him  cross-legged.” 


"He  wasn't  a tailor,"  squeaked  Billy  McCoy.  “Ho 
was  the  lightning-rod  man.” 

Billy  had  watched  all  that  work  with  his  round  mouth 
half  open,  and  had  seemed  to  regard  the  job  as  in  a man- 
ner under  his  supervision.  But  then  he  hail  that  way 
of  looking  at  almost  any  work,  no  matter  who  might 
be  doing  it,  and  he  had  never  been  known  to  make  any 
charge  for  his  advice. 

It  was  too  late  now  for  any  discussion  of  the  matter, 
however,  and  all  the  bovB  were  proud  of  the  way  they 
crossed  Benjamin  Franklin’s  legs  for  him. 

"We’ll  hide  one  of  his  feet  under  him,”  said  Burr. 
“Joe.  can  you  cut  out  the  other  one  like  a boot  ?” 

44  Of  course  I can.” 

He  did.  but  if  the  hidden  foot  was  as  large  as  the  one  ho 
fitted  at  the  end  of  Ben's  right  leg,  he  could  not  have 
needed  a great  deal  more  to  sit  on. 

Billy  McCoy  himself  remarked  of  it,  doubtfully,  “It's 
just  the  biggest  foot  I ever  saw.” 

The  pegs  on  the  sole  of  that  boot  and  the  heel  of  it  were 
the  last  touches  required,  and  the  young  sculptors  stood 
hack,  and  walked  around  their  great  work,  again  and  again, 
in  almost  silent  admiration.  Ben  fairly  looked  warm  and 
comfortable  in  the  flood  of  noon  sunshine  that  was  pour- 
ing down  upon  him. 

44 He’ll  thaw  out,”  grumbled  Dan  Madderley;  and  just 
then  there  came  a great  shout  from  the  shore. 

The  sun  had  been  at  work  as  well  as  the  boys,  and  the 
thaw  he  was  making  had  had  a day  or  two  the  start  of  them. 

The  shout  came  from  Billy  McCoy's  biggest  brother, 
Bob.  and  they  saw  him  dance  up  and  down  with  excite- 
ment. while  he  swung  his  hat  and  repeated  it:  “Boys! 
boys!  come  in ! The  ice  is  breaking  away 3” 

So  much  trampling  and  running  to  and  fro,  and  so 
much  added  weight  of  boys  and  sculpture,  had  helped  the 
sun  alwjve  and  the  rising  water  below  the  ice,  and  now 
they  all  had  just  about  time  to  hurry  ashore.  Then  the 
great  crack  Bob  McCoy  had  noticed  grew  rapidly  wider, 
and  they  could  hear  all  the  frozen  surface  of  the  pond 
crack  and  split  in  every  direction. 

There  was  some  fun  in  watching  the  ice  break  up,  but 
there  was  sorrow  among  the  sculptors,  for  all  that. 

" It's  an  awful  pity  to  lose  such  a snow  man  as  that  is.” 
“ He  didn’t  even  have  time  to  thaw  out.” 

44  We  can  make  another.” 

“There  never  was  just  such  a Ben  Franklin  as  that.” 
Probably  not,  and  now  there  he  was  floating  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  pond  on  a wide  cake  of  ice,  and  drifting 
down  toward  the  dam.  The  water  was  rising,  for  the 
snow  was  melting  fast,  and  the  cake  of  ice  Ben  was  on 
rocked  now  and  then  in  a way  which  made  him  seem  to 
bow  to  his  friends  on  shore. 

"Isn't  he  polite,  though!”  said  Billy  McCoy.  "Pity 
he  can't  swim.” 

“Swim!”  exclaimed  Joe  Larkin;  “I  guess  so.  There 
he  goes.  boys.  Just  a rod  or  two  more.” 

Most  of  them  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  a volley  of 
snow  balls  which  fell  about  half  way  short  of  their  mark. 
Then  they  all  stood  still,  for  the  swift  water  seemed  to 
seize  Ben’s  cake  of  ice  with  a sudden  jerk,  and  swept  it  to 
the  edge  of  the  dam.  For  one  short  minute  the  brittle  raft 
stuck  on  the  edge,  and  then  it  broke  right  in  two.  With 
a great  slushy  splash  the  snow  Ben  went  to  pieces,  and  was 
carried  over  the  slippery  "apron."  down  among  the  foam- 
ing eddies  below. 

Every  boy  that  was  looking  on  drew  a long  breath  and 
held  it  for  a moment,  and  then  there  rose  a chorus  of  shouts. 
Joe  Larkin  led  off  with.  "Good-by.  Ben!” 

And  the  rest  followed  with:  " Hi!  hi!  hurrah!  Good- 
by.  Ben !" 

Burr  Whitcomb  remarked,  a little  soberly,  as  he  turned 
away:  44  Well,  I don't  can*;  he  was  the  best  snow  man  I 
ever  saw.  Ho  hx»ked  a good  deal  like  Ben  Franklin. ” 
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ARCHIE  KIRK'S  LEAP  FOR  LIFE. 

BY  LILLIE  E.  BARR. 


\L1CE,  may  I ? Say  I may.  I can  da  it,  dear  sis- 
ter”; and  as  h©  spoke,  Archie  Kirk  bent  eagerly 
over  his  sister's  chair. 

Three  weeks  before,  lie  and  Alice  had  been  rescued — the 
only  survivors — from  a tine  ship  that  had  gone  to  pieces 
off  the  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Kilda,  which  is  a little 
speck  of  land  in  the  wide  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  forming 
a purl  of  the  Hebrides. 

They  had  been  tenderly  cared  for  by  the  good  island- 
ers. and  the  request  which  Archie  had  made  of  his  sister, 
and  which  she  was  very 
reluctant  to  grant,  was, 
that  ho  might  go  with 
ilakon  Bork— the  son  of 
the  good  woman  who  had 
given  them  food  and  shel- 
ter— in  search  of  the  <*ggs 
and  down  of  puffins,  a spe- 
cies of  sen-bird  upon  which 
these  simple  people  depend 
mainly  for  their  subsist- 
ence. 


I 


THE  PCFF1N.HU1CTKB8. 

“ You  are  so  young,  and  it  is  such  a terrible  way  to  earn 
your  bread. ” replied  Alice,  who  shudderingly  remember- 
ed watching  Hakoti  but  the  day  before  fasten  liis  rope  to  | 
a stake,  and  then  lower  himself  down  the  awful  precipice, 
with  nothing  but  his  firm  grip  to  save  him  from  falling 
into  the  foaming,  raging  sea  beneath.  “You  are  too 
young,  Archie.” 

“Why,  Alice,  I am  ten  years  old.  and  boys  much 
younger  than  1 go  down  all  alone.  These  people  are  very 
good  to  us,  hut  they  are  also  very  poor.  I feel  mean  to  j 
accept  their  charity,  and  do  nothing  in  return,  when  Ha- 
kon  says  I can  help  him  if  I will.” 

“ It  is  so  terrible,  Archie,  and  if  I should  lose  you  too!” 
cried  Alice,  whose  heart  was  still  full  of  sorrow  for  her 
lost  parents. 


“God  is  good,  my  sister,”  said  Hakon,  “and  I will 
watch  thy  brother  carefully. M 

" You  are  right,  Ilakon ; go,  Archie,  I will  trust  you  to 
Gcal's  care.” 

So  Archie  bravely  pulled  his  hound  over  his  brows, 
and  set  out  with  Ilakon  and  another  man.  After  climb- 
ing to  the  summit  of  the  great  rocks,  Hakon  and  Archie 
stepped  fearlessly  into  the  basket,  and  were  slowly  lower- 
ed over  the  side  of  the  precipice,  on  whose*  edge  a piece  of 
wood  was  made  fast  to  prevent  the  jagged  rocks  from  cut- 
ting the  rope.  Down,  down  they  went,  the  boiling  sea 
below,  the  frightful  precipice©  above,  but  in  all  the  little 
shelves  and  fissures  the  puffins  had  made  their  nests.  By 
a separate  line  they  indicated  to  the  man  above  when  they 
were  to  be  lowered  or  raised,  and  thus  they  labored  away 
cheerily  for  hours,  collecting  many  eggs  and  much  down. 

Archie  showed  great  skill  and  coolness,  and  won  great 
praise  from  Hakon,  and  after  this  he  went  with  him  on 
all  such  excursions,  and  as  time  went  on  was  readily 
trusted  down  in  the  basket  alone. 

So  the  months  slipped  away,  and  Archie  had,  with  Ha- 
kon s help,  made  himself  a rope,  such  as  is  used  for  the 
perilous  work  of  puffin-catching.  The  mode  of  making 
these  ropes  is  as  follows:  A hide  of  a sheep  and  one  of  a 
cow  are  cut  into  slips,  the  latter  being  the  broader;  each 
slip  of  sheep’s  hide  is  then  plaited  to  one  of  cow’s,  and 
two  of  these  compound  slips  are  then  twisted  together,  so 
as  to  form  a rope  of  about  three  inches  in  circumference. 

The  length  of  these  mix's  varies  from  ninety  to  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  they  are  so  valuable  that  a single  one  forms 
a girl's  marriage  portion  in  St.  Kilda.  Archie  prized  his 
very  highly,  not  only  because  it  was  in  a measure  his  own 
making,  but  because  all  his  friends  had  denied  themselves 
in  some  way  or  other  to  procure  it  for  him. 

Archie's  life  was  very  simple  and  very  hard,  but  he  en- 
joyed it.  ami  for  many  mouths  he  was  very  useful  to  11a- 
kon.  Then  one  day  the  neighbors  brought  home  a man- 
gled body  and  laid  it  down  on  Dame  Burk's  hearth-stone. 

No  need  to  tell  the  wailing  mother,  or  the  sorrowful 
Archie  and  Alice,  poor  llakon'x  fate.  The  men  went  si- 
lently out,  and  the  neighbor  women  spoke  such  words  of 
comfort  as  their  own  losses,  or  the  constant  danger  of 
their  loved  ones,  prompted.  Tenderly  the  dead  was  buried, 
and  then  the  little  household  awoke  to  the  duties  of  the 
day. 

When  their  humble  breakfast  was  over,  Archie  took 
his  bonnet  and  rope,  and  said  to  the  old  dame,  as  he  had 
said  with  Hakon  many  a morning. 

“Give  me  your  blessing,  mother.” 

“Oh.  Archie,”  said  Alice,  “must  you  go — all  alone 
must  you  go  I" 

41 1 have  u brave  heart,  Alice,  which  is  good  company.” 

And  then,  glancing  at  Hakoti  s old  mother,  he  whispered : 

“For  Hakim's  sake,  as  well  as  for  her  own  kindness,  we 
owe  her  every  duty  ;**  and.  then  kissing  Alice,  he  went  off 
to  the  cocks. 

As  Archie  had  not  Ilakon  now  to  help  him,  he  had  to 
leave  his  basket  at  home,  and  adopt  the  much  less  common 
but  much  more  dangerous  practice  of  reaching  the  birds’ 
nests  by  fastening  a simple  rope  to  a strong  stake  securely 
driven  into  the  earth  a short  distance  from  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  and  then  gradually  lower  himself  to  some 
projecting  cliff  likely  to  contain  the  eggs  and  down  of 
which  he  was  in  search. 

So  this  morning,  having  reached  the  cloud-capped 
peaks,  he  secured  his  rope  carefully,  and  then  cautiously 
lowered  himself  until  he  reached  a spot  where  the  rocks 
overhung  and  sheltered  a wide  ledge. 

He  was  sure  that  he  would  be  likely  to  reap  here  an 
ample  harvest,  and  he  dexterously  swung  himself  for- 
ward and  gained  a resting-place.  As  he  expected,  he 
found  a great  number  of  nests,  and  was  soon  eagerly  fill- 
ing the  large  pockets  which  are  used  for  this  purpose  vvitli 
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the  eggs  and  down,  tlie  patient  birds  scarcely  disturbing 
him  by  a flutter. 

But  in  his  ardor  he  had  forgotten  to  fasten  the  rope 
tightly  around  his  body:  it  slipped  from  his  grasp,  and 
after  swinging  backward  and  forward  for  some  time,  but 
without  coming  within  his  reach,  at  length  settled  many  j 
feet  from  the  spot  where  he  stood.  For  a moment  he  | 
stood  aghast.  The  sudden  blow  almost  deprived  him  of  . 
the  power  of  thinking,  but  gradually  lie  recovered  his  1 
senses,  and  began  anxiously  to  look  around  for  some  , 
menus  of  escape. 

Fearful  was  the  prospect.  The  rook  for  hundreds  of 
feet  above  was  smooth  as  if  chiselled  by  the  mason's  hand ; 
many  hundred  feet  Wlow,  the  raging  waters  burst  with  ' 
terrific  noise  upon  tlie  pointed  crags,  while  the  depth  to  | 
which  he  had  descended,  the  solitude  of  the  spot,  and  the 
war  of  the  waves,  precluded  all  possibility  of  making  j 
himself  heard. 

One  desperate  chance  alone  remained:  by  a bold  leap  j 
hje  might  catch  the  dangling  rope.  It  was  an  awful  has-  ( 
ard,  for  if  he  failed,  instant  death  would  be  the  result.  , 
Yet  if  he  remained  on  tlie  rock,  death,  though  slower,  was 
no  less  sure.  His  resolution  was  taken.  He  lifted  his 
eyes  to  heaven  with  one  short  strong  prayer  for  help.  I 
then  like  a winged  creature  sprang  forward,  amt  grasped  ( 
the  roj>e. 

Many  a year  passed  before  Archie  Kirk  told  his  sister 
ami  adopted  mother  of  his  leap  for  life  on  that  day,  when  1 
he,  a lail  twelve  years  old,  had  determined  to  fill  tlie 
place  of  Hakon.  He  became  the  most  expert  bird-catch-  | 
or  and  climber  in  the  Hebrides,  but  he  never  again  forgot 
to  secure  his  rope.  Nor  in  telling  the  story  did  lie  ever  | 
take  an3r  credit  to  himself.  “God  is  good,"  he  used  to  j 
add,  reverently;  “tlie  rope  was  in  His  hands,  or  I had  , 
not  caught  it." 


that  which  had  been  occupying  his  busy  little  brain  for 
the  past  three  days. 

“Mr.  Stubbs,"  he  said  to  the  monkey,  in  a solemn  tone, 
“ we’re  goin*  to  run  away  in  a day  or  two.” 

Mr.  Stubbs  did  not  seem  to  be  moved  in  the  least  at  this 
very  startling  piece  of  intelligence,  but  winked  his  bright 
eyes  in  unconcern,  and  Toby,  seeming  to  think  that  every- 
thing which  lie  said  had  beeu  understood  by  the  monkey, 
continued : “ I've  got  a good  deal  of  money  now,  an’  I guess 
there's  enough  for  us  to  start  out  on . We'l I get  away  some 
night,  an'  stay  in  the  woods  till  they  get  through  hunting 
for  us,  an'  then  we'll  go  buck  to  Guilford,  un*  tell  Uncle 
Dan'l  if  he'll  only  take  us  luir-k,  we'll  never  go  to  sleep  in 
meet  in'  any  more,  an’  we'll  la?  just  as  good  as  we  know' 
how.  Now  let's  see  how  much  money  we’ve  got." 

Toby  drew*  from  a pocket,  which  lie  had  been  to  a greet 
deal  of  trouble  to  make  in  his  shirt,  a small  hog  of  silver, 
and  spread  it  upon  the  ground  where  he  could  count  it  at 
his  leisure. 

The  glittering  coin  instantly  attracted  the  monkey's  at- 
tention, and  he  tried  by  every  means  to  thrust  his  little 
black  paw  into  the  pile;  but  Toby  would  allow  nothing  of 
that  sort,  and  pushed  him  away  quite  roughly.  Then  he 
grew  excited,  and  danced  and  scolded  around  Toby's  trea- 
sure, until  the  boy  had  hard  work  to  count  it. 

He  did  succeed,  however,  and  as  he  carefully  replaced 
it  in  the  bag.  he  said  to  the  monkey:  “There's  seven  dol- 
lars an'  thirty  cents  in  that  bag,  an*  every  cent  of  it  is 
mine.  That  ought  to  take  care  of  us  for  a good  while, 
Mr.  Stubbs,  an'  by  the  time  we  get  home  we  shall  be  rich 
men.” 

The  monkey  showed  his  pleasure  at  this  intelligence  by 
putting  his  baud  inside  Toby’s  clothes  to  find  the  bag  of 
treasure  that  he  had  seen  secreted  there,  and  two  or  three 
times,  to  the  great  delight  of  both  himself  and  the  boy,  he 


[Begun  in  Nn,  bs  of  II  Topmu  Peotcx,  December  7.) 

TOBY  TYLER; 

OR,  TEN  WEEKS  WITH  A.  CIRCUS. 

DY  JAMES  OTIS. 

Chapter  XII. 
toby's  great  misfortune. 

rpHE  town  in  which  the  circus  remained 
X over  Sunday  was  a small  one,  and  a 
brisk  walk  of  ten  minutes  sufficed  to  take 
Toby  into  a secluded  portion  of  a very  thick- 
ly grown  wood,  where  lie  could  lie  upon 
the  mossy  ground,  and  fairly  revel  in  free- 
dom. 

As  lie  lay  upon  his  back,  his  hands  un- 
der his  head,  and  his  eyes  directed  to  the 
branches  of  the  trees  above,  where  the  birds 
twittered  and  sang,  and  the  squirrels  play- 
ed in  fearless  sport,  tlie  monkey  enjoyed 
himself,  in  his  way,  by  pluyingall  the  mon- 
key antics  lie  knew  of.  He  scrambled  from 
tree  to  tree,  swung  himself  from  one  branch 
hi  the  other  by  the  aid  of  liis  tail,  and 
amused  both  himself  and  his  muster,  until, 
tired  by  his  exertions,  he  crept  down  by 
Toby's  side,  and  lay  there  in  quiet,  restful 
content. 

One  of  Toby’s  reasons  far  wishing  to  be 
by  himself  that  afternoon  was  that  he  want- 
ed to  think  over  some  plan  of  escape,  for 
he  believed  that  he  had  nearly  money 
enough  to  enable  him  to  make  a bold  stroke 
for  freedom  and  Uncle  Daniel's.  There- 
fore, when  the  monkey  nestled  down  by 
his  side,  he  was  all  ready  to  confide  in  him 
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drew  forth  the  bug-,  which  was  immediately  taken  away 
from  him. 

The  shadows  were  beginning  to  lengthen  in  the  woods, 
and.  heeding  this  warning  of  the  coming  night,  Toby  took 
the  monkey  on  his  arm  and  started  for  home,  or  for  the 
tent,  which  was  the  only  place  he  could  call  home. 

As  he  walked  along  he  tried  to  talk  to  his  pet  in  a seri- 
ous manner,  but  the  monkey,  remembering  where  he  had 
seen  the  bright  coins  secreted,  tried  so  hard  to  get  at  them, 
that  finally  Toby  lost  all  patience,  and  gave  him  quite  a 
hard  cuff  on  the  ear,  which  had  the  effect  of  keeping  him 
quiet  for  a time. 

That  night  Toby  took  supper  with  the  skeleton  and  his 
wife,  and  he  enjoyed  the  meal,  even  though  it  was  made 
from  what  had  been  left  of  the  turkey  that  served  as  the 
noonday  feast,  more  than  he  did  the  state  dinner,  where 
lie  was  obliges!  to  pay  for  wliat  he  ate  by  the  torture  of 
making  a speech. 

There  were  no  guests  but  Toby  present,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Treat  were  not  only  very  kind,  but  so  attentive  that 
he  was  actually  afraid  he  should  eat  so  much  as  to  stand 
in  need  of  some  of  the  catnip  tea  which  Mi's.  Treat  had  said 
she  gave  to  her  husband  when  he  had  been  equally  foolish. 
The  skeleton  would  pile  his  plate  high  with  turkey  bones 
from  one  side,  and  the  fat  lady  would  heap  it  up,  when- 
ever she  could  find  a chance,  with  all  sorts  of  food  from 
the  other,  until  Toby  pushed  back  his  chair,  his  appetite 
completely  satisfied  if  it  never  had  been  before. 

Toby  had  discussed  the  temper  of  bis  employer  with 
his  host  and  hostess,  and,  after  some  considerable  con- 
versation, had  confided  in  them  his  determination  to  run  | 
away. 

“I’d  hate  awfully  to  have  you  go,” said  Mrs.  Treat,  re- 
flectively ; “ but  it’s  a good  deal  bettor  for  you  to  get  away 
from  that  Job  Lord  if  you  can.  It  wouldn't  do  to  let  him 
know  that  you  had  any  idea  of  goin\  for  he’d  watch  you 
as  a cat  watches  a mouse,  an’  never  let  you  go  so  long  as 
he  saw  a chance  to  keep  you.  I heard  him  tellin’  one  of  ^ 
the  drivers  the  other  day  that  you  sold  more  goods  than  j 
any  other  boy  lie  ever  bad,  an’  he  was  going  to  keep  you 
with  him  all  summer.” 

“ Be  careful  in  wliat  you  do,  my  boy,”  said  the  skeleton,  j 
sagely,  as  he  arranged  a large  cushion  in  an  arm-chair,  j 
and  proceeded  to  make  ready  for  his  after-dinner  nap;  “be 
sure  that  you’re  all  ready  before  you  start,  an’  when  you 
do  go,  get  a good  ways  ahead  of  him;  for  if  lie  should  ever 
catch  you,  the  trouncin’  you’d  get  would  be  awful.” 

Toby  assured  bis  friends  that  he  would  use  every  endea- 
vor to  make  liis  escape  successful  when  he  did  shirt,  and 
Mrs.  Treat,  with  an  eye  to  the  boy’s  comfort,  said,  “Let 
me  know  the  night  you’re  gout*,  an’  I’ll  fix  you  up  some- 
thing to  eat,  bo’s  you  won’t  be  hungry  before  you  come  to 
a place  where  you  can  buy  something.” 

As  these  kind-hearted  people  talked  with  him,  and  were 
ready  thus  to  aid  him  in  every  way  that  lay  in  their  pow- 
er, Toby  thought  that  he  had  been  very  fortunate  in  thus 
having  made  so  many  kind  friends  in  a place  where  he 
was  having  so  much  trouble. 

It  was  not  until  he  heard  the  sounds  of  preparation  for 
departure  that  he  left  the  skeleton’s  tent,  and  then,  with 
Mr.  Stubbs  clasped  tightly  to  his  breast,  he  hurried  over 
to  the  wagon  where  old  Ben  was  nearly  ready  to  start. 

“All  right,  Toby,”  said  the  old  drivqb  as  the  hoy  came 
in  sight;  “ I was  afraid  you  was  going  to  keep  me  waitin’ 
for  the  first  time.  Jump  right  up  on  the  box,  for  there 
liuiift  no  time  to  lose,  an’  I guess  you’ll  have  to  carry  the 
monkey  in  your  arms,  for  I don’t  want  to  stop  to  open  the 
cage  now.” 

“I’d  just  as  soon  carry  him,  an’  a little  rather,”  said 
Toby,  as  he  clambered  up  on  the  high  seat,  and  arranged 
a comfortable  place  in  his  lap  for  his  pet  to  sit. 

In  another  moment  the  heavy  team  had  started,  and 
nearly  the  entire  circus  was  on  the  move.  “ Now  tell  me 


wliat  you’ve  been  doin’  since  I left  you,”  said  old  Ben, 
after  they  were  well  clear  of  the  town,  and  he  could  trust 
1 his  horses  to  follow  the  team  ahead.  “ I s' pose  you've 
| been  to  sec  the  skeleton  an’  his  mountain  of  a wife  ?” 

Toby  gave  a clear  account  of  where  he  had  been  and 
I what  he  had  done,  and  when  he  concluded,  he  told  old 
! Ben  of  his  determination  to  run  away,  and  asked  his  ad 
! vice  on  the  matter. 

“My  advice,”  said  Ben,  after  he  had  waited  some  time 
| to  give  due  weight  to  his  words,  “ is  that  you  clear  out  from 
j this  show  just  as  soon  as  you  can.  This  liain't  no  fit  place 
for  a boy  of  your  age  to  be  in,  an’  the  sooner  you  get  liack 
where  you  started  from,  an'  get  to  school,  the  better.  But 
Job  Ix>rel  will  do  all  he  can  to  keep  you  from  goin*  if  he 
thinks  you  have  any  idea  of  leavin’  him.” 

Toby  assured  Ben,  as  lie  had  assured  the  skeleton  and 
his  wife,  that  he  would  lie  very  careful  in  all  he  did,  and 
lav  his  plans  witli  the  utmost  secrecy ; and  then  lie  asked 
whether  Ben  thought  the  amount  of  money  which  he  had 
would  be  sufficient  to  carry  him  home, 

“ Wa’al,  that  depends,”  said  the  driver,  slowly;  “ if  you 
go  to  spreadin’  yourself  all  over  creation,  as  boys  are  very 
apt  to  do,  your  money  won’t  go  very  far;  but  if  you  look 
at  your  money  two  or  three  times  afore  you  spend  it,  you 
ought  to  get  back  and  have  a dollar  or  two  left.” 

The  two  talked,  and  old  Ben  offered  advice,  until  Toby 
could  hardly  bold  his  eyes  open,  and  almost  before  the 
driver  concluded  his  sage  remarks,  the  boy  had  stretched 
himself  on  the  top  of  the  wagon,  where  he  had  learned  to 
sleep  without  being  shaken  of!’,  and  was  soon  in  dream- 
land. 

The  monkey,  nestled  down  snug  in  Toby's  bosom,  did 
not  appear  to  be  as  sleepy  as  was  his  master,  hut  popped 
his  lic*ad  in  and  out  from  under  the  coat,  as  if  watching 
whether  the  boy  was  asleep  or  not. 

Toby  was  awakened  by  a scratching  on  his  face,  as  if 
the  monkey  was  dancing  a hornpipe  on  that  portion  of 
his  body,  and  by  a shrill,  quick  chattering,  which  caused 
him  to  assume  an  upright  position  instantly. 

lie  was  frightened,  although  he  knew  not  at  what,  and 
looked  around  quickly  to  discover  the  cause  of  tile  monk- 
ey’s excitement. 

Old  Ben  was  asleep  on  liis  box,  while  the  horses  jogged 
along  behind  the  other  teams,  and  Toby  failed  to  see  any- 
thing whatever  which  should  have  caused  liis  pet  to  be 
come  so  excited. 

“Lie  down,  an' behave  yourself,” said  Toby,  as  sternly 
as  possible,  and  as  he  spoke  he  took  his  pet  by  the  collar 
to  oblige  him  to  obey  his  command. 

The  moment  that  he  did  this,  lie  saw  the  monkey  throw 
something  out  into  the  road,  and  the  next  instant  he  also 
1 saw  that  he  held  something  tightly  clutched  in  his  other 
| paw. 

It  required  some  little  exertion  and  active  movement  on 
Toby’s  part  to  enable  him  to  get  hold  of  that  paw,  in  or- 
] der  to  discover  what  it  was  which  Mr.  Stubbs  had  cap 
tured;  but  the  instant  he  did  succeed,  there  went  up  from 
liis  heart  such  a cry  of  sorrow  as  caused  old  Ben  to  start 
up  in  alarm,  and  the  monkey  to  cower  and  whimper  like 
a whipped  dog. 

“What  is  it,  Toby?  What's  the  matter t”  asked  the 
old  driver,  os  lie  peered  out  into  the  darkness  ahead,  as  if 
he  feared  some  danger  threatened  them  from  that  quarter. 
“ I don’t  see  anything.  What  is  it  t” 

“Mr.  Stubbs  has  thrown  all  my  money  away, ’’cried 
Toby,  holding  up  the  almost  empty  bag,  which  a short 
time  previous  lmd  lieen  so  well  filled  with  silver. 

“ Stubbs— thrown— -the— money— away  ?” repeated  Ben. 
with  a pause  between  each  word,  os  if  he  could  not  under- 
stand that  which  he  himself  was  saying. 

“ Yes,”  sobbed  Toby,  as  he  shook  out  the  remaining 
contents  of  the  bag;  “there’s  only  half  a dollar,  an'  all 
the  rest  is  gone.  ” 
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“ The  rest  gone!”  again  repealed  Ben.  41  But  how  conic 
the  monkey  to  have  the  money  ?” 

“ He  tried  to  get  at  it  out  iu  tlie  woods,  an’  I s’pose  the 
moment  I got  asleep  he  felt  for  it  in  my  pockets.  This 
is  all  there  is  left,  an’  he  threw  away  some  just  as  I 
woke  up.” 

Again  Toby  held  the  hag  up  where  Ben  could  see  it, 
and  again  his  grief  broke  out  anew. 

Ben  could  say  nothing;  he  realized  the  whole  situation : 
that  the  monkey  had  got  at  the  money  bag  while  Toby 
was  sleeping,  that  in  his  play  he  had  thrown  it  away  piece  I 
by  piece;  and  he  knew  that  that  small  amount  of  silver  ! 
represented  liberty  in  the  boy’s  eyes.  He  felt  that  there 
was  nothing  he  could  say  which  would  assuage  Toby’s 
grief,  and  he  remained  silent. 

“ Don’t  you  s’pose  we  could  go  back  an’  get  it  ?”  asked 
the  boy,  after  the  intensity  of  his  grief  had  somewhat  [ 
subsided. 

” No,  Toby,  it's  gone,”  replied  Ben,  sorrowfully.  44  You 
couldn’t  find  it  if  it  was  daylight,  an’  you  don’t  stand  a 
ghost  of  a chance  now  in  the  dark.  Don’t  take  on  so,  ; 
my  boy.  I’ll  see  if  we  can’t  make  it  up  to  you  iu  some  t 
way.” 

Toby  gave  no  heed  to  this  last  remark  of  Ben’s.  He  ! 
hugged  the  monkey  convulsively  to  his  breast,  as  if  he 
would  seek  consolation  from  the  very  one  who  had  1 
wrought  the  ruin,  and  rucking  himself  to  and  fro,  he  said,  j 
in  a voice  full  of  tears  and  sorrow; 

“Oh,  Mr.  Stubbs,  why  did  you  do  it? — why  did  you  | 
do  it?  That  money  would  have  got  us  away  from  this 
hateful  place,  an’  we’d  gone  back  to  Uncle  Dan’l’s, 
where  we'd  have  been  ho  happy,  you  an’  me.  An’  now 
it’s  all  gonc~-all  gone.  What  made  you,  Mr.  Stubbs, 
what  made  you  do  such  a bad,  cruel  thing?  Oh,  what 
made  you  f” 

“Don't,  Toby— don’t  take  on  so.”  said  Ben,  soothingly; 

*4  there  wasn’t  so  very  much  money  there,  after  all,  an’ 
you’ll  soon  get  as  much  more.” 

44  But  it  won't  be  for  a good  while,  an’  we  could  have 
been  in  the  good  old  home  long  before  I can  got  so  much 
again.” 

‘‘That's  true,  my  boy;  but  you  must  kinder  brace  up, 
an’  not  give  way  so  about  it.  Perhaps  I can  fix  it  so  the 
fellers  will  make  it  up  to  you.  Give  Stubbs  a good  j 
poundin',  an  perhaps  that  ’ll  make  you  feel  better.” 

“That  won’t  bring  back  my  money,  an’  I don’t  want  to 
whip  him,”  cried  Toby,  hugging  his  pet  the  closer  because 
of  this  suggestion.  **  I know  what  it  is  to  get  a whippin’, 
an’  I wouldn’t  whip  a dog,  much  less  Mr.  Stubbs,  who 
didn't  know  any  better.” 

• “Then  you  must  try  to  take  it  like  a man,”  said  Ben. 
who  could  think  of  no  other  plan  by  which  the  boy  might 
soothe  his  feelings.  “It  huin't  half  ho  had  as  it  might 
be,  an’  you  must  try  to  keep  a stiff  upper  lip,  even  if  it 
does  seem  hard  at  first.” 

Thu*  keeping  a stiff  upper  lip  in  the  face  of  all  the  trou- 
ble he  was  having  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about,  but 
Toby  could  not  reduce  it  to  practice,  or,  at  least,  not  so 
soon  after  he  knew  of  his  loss,  and  he  continued  to  rock 
the  monkey  back  and  forth,  to  whisper  in  his  ear  now  and 
then,  and  to  erv  as  if  his  heart  was  breaking,  for  nearly 
an  hour. 

Bwi  tried,  in  his  rough,  honest  way,  to  comfort  him,  but 
without  success,  and  it  was  not  until  the  boy’s  grief  had 
spent  itself  that  he  would  listen  to  any  reasoning. 

All  this  time  the  monkey  had  regained  perfectly  quiet, 
submitting  to  Toby’s  squeezing  without  making  any  ef- 
fort to  get  away,  and  behaving  as  if  he  knew  he  had  done 
wrong,  and  was  trying  to  atone  for  it.  He  looked  up  into 
the  boy’s  face  every  now  and  then  with  such  a penitent 
» expression,  that  Toby  filially  assured  him  of  forgiveness, 
and  begged  him  not  to  feel  so  badly. 

[to  ue  coxnxirKn.] 


NIAGARA  FALLS  IN  WINTER 


IN  the  whole  world  there  is  probably  no  more  beautiful 
ice  scenery  than  that  surrounding  our  own  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara during  a severe  winter  such  as  the  one  just  passed. 
A few  weeks  ago  one  of  our  artists  visited  Niagara  in  order 
to  make  sketches  that  might  convey  to  the  readers  of 
Youito  People  some  idea  of  this  wonderful  scenery,  and 
on  the  next  page  you  may  sec  the  result  of  his  labor. 

Many  of  you  have  been  to  Niagara  in  summer,  and  know 
wliat  a mass  of  boiling,  seething  foam  the  river  is  just  be 
low  the  Falls.  Now  it  is  all  quiet,  covered  inanv  feet  thick 
with  great  cakes  of  ice  that  have  plunged  over  the  cataract, 
and  become  frozen  into  one  vast  solid  mass  which  forms 
the  famous  ice  bridge  of  which  so  much  is  written.  As 
these  great  blocks  of  ice  are  of  every  conceivable  shape, 
and  arc  piled  one  on  top  of  another  in  every  imaginable 
position,  this  ice  bridge  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one  to 
cross. 

One  of  the  most  remarks  hie  features  of  this  Niagara 
winter  scenery  is  the  great  ice  mountain  that  rises  grand 
and  white  in  front  of  each  fall  for  two-thirds  of  its  height. 
These  ice  mountains  are  formed  by  the  spray  from  the 
Falls,  which  freezes  the  instant  it  touchesa  solid  body ; and 
thus,  as  long  as  the  cold  weather  lasts,  the  ice  mountains 
are  constantly  growing  higher  and  thicker. 

The  boys  living  in  the  village  of  Niagara,  or  who  visit 
the  Falls  in  winter,  climb  these  ice  mountains  by  means  of 
foot-holes  chopped  in  the  ice  with  hatchets,  and  upon 
reaching  tlie  top,  sit  down  and  slide  to  the  bottom. 

The  spray  of  which  the  ice  mountains  is  formed,  and  of 
which  the  air  near  the  Falls  is  filled,  freezes  so  quickly 
whenever  it  touches  any- 
thing, that  while  our  art- 
ist was  making  his  sketch- 
es it  covered  his  pencil 
with  a thick  coating  of  ice 
until  it  looked  like  this 
Pus.  i.  (Fig.  1),  and  after  he  had 


held  his  sketch-book  closed 
in  his  hand  for  a minute,  it 
presented  this  appearance 
(Fig.  2). 

Ho  himself  was  so  in- 
cased in  white  ice  that  he 
lc aiked  like  a Santa  Claus. 

Icicles  hung  from  his  beard, 
liis  mustache,  his  eyelash- 
es, and  from  every  point  of 
his  clothing,  until  he  found 
he  could  only  stand  within 
reach  of  the  spray  for  a few 
minutes  at  a time,  or  he  would  lie  weighed  down  and 
rooted  to  the  spot  by  the  rapidly  accumulating  ice. 

The  ice  formed  from  tlie  spray  is  not  clear  and  glitter- 
ing, but  is  of  the  purest  white,  like  the  frosting  on  wed- 
ding cake,  only  much  whiter,  and  as  it  covers  the  brunches 
and  twigs  of  the  trees  in  Prospect  Park,  and  on  the  islands 
near  the  Falls,  the  effect  is  wonderfully  beautiful.  Glisten- 
ing in  the  bright  sunlight,  these  forests  of  ice  are  more?  like 
beautiful  dreams  of  fairy-land  than  anything  ever  seen; 
and  under  the  light  of  a full  imam  the  scene  is  weird  and 
ghostly,  hut  beautiful  beyond  description. 

On  Luna  Island,  which  divides  the  American  Full,  every 
stone,  stump,  and  hush  has  been  covered  with  ice  until  it 
forms  a grotesque  figure  in  white.  Home  of  these  figures 
our  artist  has  transferred  to  his  paper,  and  named  “Ice 
Goblins.”  The  branches  of  the  trees,  beneath  which  vis- 
itors must  walk,  are  so  laden  with  these  “Goblins”  that 
they  frequently  break  beneath  the  weight,  and  great  piece* 
of  ice  rattle  down  about  one’s  ears  in  the  most  unpleasant 
manner. 
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AN  OTTER  AND  IIER  YOUNG. 


THE  OTTER. 

rpHK  oiler  is  the  aquatic  member  of  the  great  weasel 
J.  family,  ami  plays  the  same  part  in  lakes  ami  rivers 
ns  his  mischievous  cousin  in  the  forests.  It  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world— on  tropical  islands  throughout 
South  America,  and  in  the  cold  sea-coast*  of  Kamtohat- 
ka  and  Alaska.  Eleven  different  varieties  are  mention- 
ed by  naturalists. 

One  of  these,  the  sea-otter,  haunt*  the  rocky  shores  of 
the  coast*  and  island*  of  Behring  Sea  and  tin*  Northern 
Pacific.  It*  habits  are  like  those  of  the  seal,  ami  its  soft, 
glossy  black  fur  is  very  much  prized,  especially  in  China, 
where  a trimming  of  otter  fur  is  worn  by  high  officials  a* 
a mark  of  rank. 

The  soa-ottcr  is  a very  fond  mother,  and  will  fight  vig- 
orously in  defense  of  it*  baby.  If  attacked  when  on 
shore,  it  will  seize  the  baby  in  it*  mouth  as  a*  cat  would 
seize  a kitten,  ami  scurry  into  the  water  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, for  once  among  the  dashing  waves  it  is  safe,  and  will 
gumlio!  and  frolic  gleefully  with  its  rescued  offspring. 
The  sea-otter  often  sleep*  on  it*  lwick  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  hunters  mention  having  seen  the  baby  lying  on 
the  breast  of  its  sleeping  mother,  closely  infolded  by  her 
fore-paws,  while  the  waves  formed  a nicking,  tossing 
cradle. 

The  sea-otter  is  the  largest  member  of  it*  family,  but 
the  prettiest  and  most  playful  of  the  tribe  is  the  fish-otter, 
which  is  pictured  in  the  accompanying  engraving  feeding 
its  little  ones  with  a fresh  fish  just  caught  in  the  pool  by 
this  most  skillful  of  fishers.  This  otter  is  from  two  to 
three  feet  long,  with  a thick  furry  tail  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  in  length.  It  has  very  short  legs,  and  stands  not 
more  than  a foot  high.  Its  paws  are  webbed  for  swim- 
ming, a*  its  natural  home  is  the  water,  hut  on  land  it 
can  travel  over  the  ground  with  great  rapidity.  It  has 


small,  prominent  eyes,  and  little  round  ears,  which  are 
almost  hidden  in  its  soft  brown  fur. 

The  fish-otter  is  like*  a school-boy  in  its  fondness  for 
sliding  down  hill.  Wherever  there  are  bunds  of  otter*, 
slides  are  found  worn  on  the  slopes  leading  down  to  the 
shores  of  pond*  and  rivers,  in  the  snow  in  the  winter,  and 
in  the  soft  mud  in  the  summer.  Troojis  of  otters  have 
often  been  seen  amusing  themselves  in  this  odd  fashion. 
They  slide  lying  on  the  ground,  with  the  fore-feet  bent 
backward,  and  push  themselves  forward  with  the  hind- 
feet.  When  the  slide  is  well  worn  and  slipjiery,  these 
funny  little  beasts  go  down  with  great  velocity,  and  seem 
to  take  as  much  pleasure  in  their  frolicsome  antics  as  if 
they  were  a crowd  of  boys  and  girls. 

The  fish-otter  lives  around  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers 
in  Camula.  in  eertuin  localities  of  South  America,  and  in 
many  wild  portions  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  It 
i*  a famous  fisherman.  It  can  dive  and  stay  under  wa- 
ter a long  time,  and  it  swim*  so  swiftly  and  so  silently 
that  even  the  quick-darting  fish  can  rarely  escape  it.**  sharp 
little  teeth.  If  its  prey  be  small,  the  otter  lifts  its  head 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  easily  bites  olf  the 
choice  morsels,  but  if  the  capture  be  a salmon  or  a good- 
sized  trout,  the  otter  swims  ashore  with  it,  and  makes  a 
leisurely  repast  on  the  grassy  bank.  Only  the  delicate 
parts  of  the  fish  are  eaten  by  this  dainty  fisherman. 
When  fish  are  not  plenty,  it  will  often  attack  ducks  and 
other  water-birds,  like  a weasel,  sucking  only  the  blood. 
The  keeper  of  a |mrk  near  Stuttgart  at  one  time  missed 
many  beautiful  ducks  from  a ran*  collection  which  had 
been  domiciled  on  the  lmnks  of  a water-course.  All  ef- 
forts to  discover  the  thief  were  in  vain.  Night  after  night 
the  keeper  stood  guanl,  gun  in  bund,  and  in  spile  of  con- 
stant cries  of  alarm  from  the  nests  along  the  shon\  no 
foe  could  be  discovered.  At  length  the  keeper  saw  a 
dark  object  appear  suddenly  above  the  water.  He  fired, 
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but.  saw  nothing  more.  Taking  a boat,  he  rowed  over  to  | stood  on  the  wood-shed  roof,  with  her  tail  the  size  of  u 
the  spot  where  the  object  had  disappeared,  and  with  a hearth-brush.  But  even  this  attack  on  her  favorite  could 


boat-hook  drew  to  the  surface  a soft  mass,  which  proved 
to  be  a large  otter,  mortally  wounded.  From  that  time 
the  ducks  were  left  undisturbed. 

The  nest  of  the  fish -otter  is  a very  snug  hiding-place. 
The  entrance  is  through  a hole  in  the  bank  about  three  feet 
under  water.  From  this  hole  an  excavated  passageway 
leads  up  four  or  five  feet,  and  ends  in  a little  chamber 
warmly  lined  with  moss  and  soft  grasses.  From  this 
chamber  a small  tunnel  goes  to  the  top  of  the  ground 
above,  thus  securing  ventilation  and  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
In  this  snug  chamber  the  little  otters  are  born.  For  the 
first  ten  days  they  are  blind,  but  when  their  eyes  are  once 
open,  they  grow  rapidly,  and  in  about  two  months  are  live- 
ly and  strong  enough  to  accompany  their  mother  on  her 
fishing  excursions. 

Young  otters  are  sometimes  taken  from  the  nest  and 
brought  up  ou  bread  and  milk.  They  make  the  most,  af- 
fectionate pets  imaginable.  A story  is  told  of  a lady  who 
hail  a pet  otter  that  was  so  attached  to  its  mistress  as  to 
follow  her  everywhere.  It  would  frolic  with  her  in  the 
most  amusing  fashion,  climbing  up  ou  toiler  shoulder,  and 
rubbing  its  soft  fur  against  her  cheek.  If  it  was  sleepy,  it 
would  climb  up  her  dress  and  curl  up  in  her  lap  like  a pet 
cat;  and  although  its  mistress's  clothing  always  bore  the 
marks  of  its  sharp  little  teeth  and  claws,  it  remained  for 
a long  time  a favored  pet  in  the  household. 

Tame  otters  are  often  taught  to  catch  fish  for  their  mas- 
ters, and  many  instances  are  recorded  where  pet  otters 
have  been  valued  by  hunters  as  highly  as  their  dogs,  and 
have  rendered  quite  as  valuable  service  in  supplying  the 
table  with  dainties. 

The  Chinese  make  great  use  of  the  otter  as  a fisherman, 
and  train  it  so  skillfully  for  this  purpose  that  it  will  mind 
the  commands  of  its  master  as  quickly  as  a well-trained 

dog. 

The  fish-otter  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  was  the  subject  of  many  wonderful  fables 
and  superstitions  in  olden  times. 


A WHOLE  WEEK. 

BY  HONOR  MURK. 

“ / \II,  mother!  not  for  a whole  week!"  Patty's  brown 
\ / eyes  were  wide  with  doubt  and  surprise. 

“Why,  child,  you  just  said  never,  and  a week's  a good 
ileal  short  of  that,"  answered  busy  little  Mrs.  Keniston, 
tucking  another  stick  into  the  fire,  with  an  odd  little 
gleam,  either  from  the  fire-light  or  some  inward  amuse- 
ment, dancing  round  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  She 
was  used  to  Patty's  nei'ers,  and  a little  tired  of  them. 

Patty  went  to  the  window,  and  drummed  on  the  pane, 
and  stared  rather  forlornly  into  the  small  yard,  where 
red-haired  Job  Twitchett  was  jumping  up  and  down,  jerk- 
ing the  handle  of  the  old  blue  pump.  He  stuck  out  his 
tongue  at  her  and  winked  one  eye,  but  she  was  too  ul>- 
simcted  to  notice  this  customary  beginning  of  hostilities. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  quarrel  with  Matty  Monroe,  and 
vow  never  to  speak  to  her  again  (Matty  was  real  mean  to 
stay  away  from  the  spring,  just  because  Koz  King  had 
said  she  might  drop  in  that  afternoon:  she  had  no  busi- 
ness to  break  her  promise,  and  she  had  promise*}  Patty. 
certain  sure,  that  she  would  come  and  bring  Rosinclla 
and  the  tea  set  with  her),  but  to  be  forbidden  to  sjieak 
to  her  for  a week  was  quite  another  thing.  Why,  Sir 
Leon  was  to  have  married  Kosinella  before  the  week  was 
out! 

There  was  a great  commotion  in  the  yard.  Job  was 
setting  Pug  at  Tabby.  “Hi!  look  at  yer  old  cat!"  he 
shouted,  shirting  a war-dance  on  the  platform  of  the 
clothes-drier,  and  pointing  derisively  to  poor  pussy,  who 


not  dispel  Patty’s  melancholy.  She  just  glanced  out  to 
see  that  Tabby  was  really  out  of  reach,  and  then  wen! 
j slowly  up  stairs  to  her  little  room  in  the  attic  to  find  Sir 
j Leon. 

Sir  Leon  was  a doll.  He  was  a very  splendid  doll. 

1 with  brown  eyes  and  hair,  a black  velvet  cap  with  a long 
j white  feather,  a silken  cloak,  and  slashed  trousers  reach - 
I ing  only  to  the  knee,  like  a knight  of  olden  times.  He 
I even  had  long  gray  stockings,  and — crowning  glory! — a 
I pair  of  top-boots  made  of  chamois  leather.  Cousin  Evelyn 
had  dressed  him  for  Patty’s  birthday,  and  Cousin  Evelyn 
I came  from  New  York,  and  could  do  anything. 

Patty  picked  him  up,  and  looked  fiercely  in  his  amiable 
waxen  countenance. 

“ I don’t  care  a snap  for  your  whiskers  t”  she  exclaimed, 
hotly,  giving  him  a vicious  little  shake.  44 1 don’t  believe 
1 but  what  Cousin  Evelyn  just  stuck  ’em  on  herself;  and 
it’s  my  opinion  you  were  made  for  a girl,  Sir  Leon  de 
Montmorenci." 

And  at  the  thought  of  that  dreadful  possibility,  and 
( Matty  Monroe’s  faithlessness,  she  sat  down  on  the  boot- 
1 box  and  cried. 

j Next  morning  Mrs.  Keniston  was  rolling  out  pie  crust 
; in  the  kitchen,  when  Patty  entered  slowly,  with  a kind  of 
I dubious  brightness  in  her  face,  and  curled  up  in  a big 
; chair  by  the  table,  with  her  head  on  her  hand.  A pencil 
and  some  paper  projected  from  her  apron  pocket. 

“Well,  Patty,’’ said  Mrs.  Keniston,  cheerily,  “what 
kind  of  turn-overs  shall  it  lie  i" 

41  Mamma, ” responded  Patty,  soberly,  44  did  you  ever 
have  any  love-letters 

Mrs.  Keniston  paused,  with  rolling-pin  upraised  in  as- 
: tonishment. 

“ No.  Yes.  Of  course.  What  ever  put  it  into  your  head 
to  ask  such  questions,  child  i There?,  take  that,  and  go  ami 
| get  your  little  pie  board,  and  roll  it  out  smoothly,  and  I’ll 
let  you  hake  some  dolly's  pies.  Don’t  worry  your  silly 
, heud  about  love-letters  yet  awhile,  my  dear." 

“ But  did  you  ?"  persisted  Patty.  44  Because  I want  to 
j write  one — at  least  Sir  Leon  does — and  we  don’t  know 
• how  to  begin.  How  did  yours  begin  ?’’ 

“ I think  my  first  began,  4 My  dear  Miss  Hoi li well,’ " 
| said  Mrs.  Keniston,  laughing.  “ Ask  papa.  He’ll  know." 

•*  Dili  it  i"  inquired  Patty,  rather  doubtfully.  “ Why, 

I when  Mr.  Cope  wrote  to  vou  to  borrow  that  book,  he  began. 
4 My  d.  *ar  Mrs,  Keniston.*  and  his  couldn’t  be  a love-let- 
ter, you  know,  because  you’re  married  to  papa,  and  lie’s 
engaged  to  Miss  Dover.  I don’t  think  that  sounds  lovery 
i enough." 

However,  she  took  out  her  peucil,  and  began  to  write, 
sjielling  over  each  word  noiselessly  to  herself  as  she  put  it 
i down. 

“ Who  is  your  letter  to,  Patty  t"  asked  her  mother  at 
last,  as  she  folded  it  up  with  a sigh  of  relief,  and  wrote  an 
address  on  the  back. 

“Why,"  said  Patty,  rather  falteringly,  “it’s  from  Sir 
Leon  to  Kosinella.  That  isn’t  the  same  as  if  I wrote?  to 
Matty,  is  it  < Because,  you  know,  Sir  Leon's  a man,  and 
I'm  not,  ami  Matty — well,  Matty  isn’t  Kosinella.  Matty 
never  was  Queen  of  Beauty  at  a tournament  the  way  R<> 
sinella  was  when  we  had  one  in  the  orchard  the  day  oft 
er  Cousin  Evelyn  told  us  Iranhoe.  And  it  isn't  Matty’s 
trousseau  we’re  making;  it's  Rosinella’s.  And  Kosinella 
has  golden  hair,  and  Matty  has  auburn.  And — I may 
send  it,  mayn’t  1 1” 

“ Yes,  indeed,  you  may," said  Mrs.  Keniston,  laughing 
j much  more  than  was  necessary.  Patty  thought.  “ May  I 
| see  it  if" 

Putty  handed  it  across  the  table,  with  a glance  of  miu- 
glcd  pride  and  apprehension,  and  this  is  what  Mrs.  Kenis- 
I ton  read: 
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“My  dear  Miss  Rosixella,  Aixglk  of  my  Life,— I do  miss 
yon  verj'  uincli  indeed  undo  hcnv  I wish  we  could ooe  each  other 
before  wenwlay  which  in  nurh  » long  way  of  hut  1 suposa  we 
cant  becourae  Patty  KeniatoiiH  mother  aaya  she  inu»*nt  speak 
to  Matty  Monroe  till  then  bo  course  they  quarried.  I hope  they 
will  merer  quart*  1 again  dont  you  f 

“Patty  Keuiston  najs  she  wont.  She  lias  been  very  lonely 
without  Matty  and  wonders  if  she  has  finished  your  wedding 
dress  which  alic  hopes  she  has  heeonrse  she  wants  tin  to  he  niar- 
ryed  wetmdny  anyhow  in  her  dolhdionse.  She  is  going  to  have  a 
rcall  frosted  wedding  cako  for  um  and  hopes  Matty  will  bring 
over  wane  rasberry  vinneger  for  wiue  to  drink  heltbs  with  the 
way  they  allways  nsed  to  do  you  know.  O how  I do  want  to 
see  you  and  be  marryed.  Anser  this  soon  and  write  a long  let- 
ter for  I am  dying  to  hear  from  you  my  own  preaious  Rowiuella. 

“ Ever  your  loving  knitc 

“Sir  Leon  df.r  Momtmoreksy." 

Mrs.  Keniston  laughed  until  site  cried,  and  had  to  wipe 
her  tears  with  her  apron ; hut  all  she  said,  when  she  gave 
hack  the  letter,  was,  44 Oh,  Patty!  Patty!  of  all  the  chil- 
dren— ” 

Of  course  the  |M>stinan  was  late  next  morning;  but 
when  he  came,  he  was  in  remarkably  good-humor,  and 
wore  a smile  that  creased  his  whole  countenance  os  Patty 
danced  up  to  him,  asking,  excitedly,  “A  letter  for  me  ? a 
letter  for  me  ?” 

But  he  only  chuckled,  and  shook  his  head  for  answer, 
and  then  said,  slowly,  “Wa’al,  no,  little  gal;  I'm  sorry 
ter  disapp'int  yer.  but  ther’  ain't,”  adding,  with  a twinkle. 
“ Does  anybody  by  the  name  of  Montmorenci  live  here- 
abouts ?” 

“Oh.  it's  my  letter!  it’s  my  letter!”  screamed  Patty. 
"Do  give  it  to  me.  Mr.  Skinner.” 

“Couldn't  posserbly,  little  gal.  'Tain’t  yours,  ver  see. 
It's  d'rected  ter  ‘Sir  Leon  do  Montmorenci,  Knight.’ 
That  ain’t  your  name,  ye  know,”  said  Mr.  Skinner,  pro- 
ducing a tiny  envelope. 

“Oh  yes,  it  is ! I mean,  it’s  my  doll's !”  shouted  Patty ; 
and  seizing  the  precious  letter,  she  run  into  the  house  with 
it,  and  left  Mr.  Skinner  still  chuckling  to  himself  with  a 
hearty  enjoyment  of  the  little  girl’s  delight. 

Here  is  the  letter: 

“ My  weak  Sir  Lkon, — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter.  I 
am  quite  rea«ly  to  he  married.  Matty  made  m3'  wedding  dress 
yesterday.  It  is  of  white  satin  a piece  left  over  from  her  Mo- 
thers and  trimmed  with  white  laco.  1 have  n lovely  vnil.  Mat- 
ty says  she  will  bring  the  raspberry  vinegar"  (“She's  spelled 
it  different,  from  what  1 did,"  thought  Patty;  “guess  she  asked 
Lida")  “ and  some  crullers.  And  now  I have  an  blear.  Let  iim 
have  a tellegraph.  You  ask  Patty  tu-niston  to  conic  to  the  gate 
} Hist  at  nine  to-morrow  and  Matt.v  will  meet  her  with  her  cud  of 
the  string.  I think  it  is  nice  to  live  next  door.  Tell  Patty 
Matty  won't  speak  to  her  so  she  uretlcut  be  afraid  to  come.  1 
think  your  letter  was  lovely.  I cannot  make  one  half  so  nice 
but  then  yoar  the  gentleman  and  Ini  the  lady  so  anyway  it 
vrouldcut  be  propprr.  I love  you.  Tell  Patty  to  l»e  *mrc  and 
come.  Ever  your  fuitiifull  lad i love, 

“Romxrlla  Saint  Hilaire.” 

“How  splendid!"  said  Patty.  44 We  can  write  all  the 
time,  then,  I may,  mayn’t  I,  mother  ?” 

Mrs.  Keniston  nodded.  She  was  trying  on  a dress, 
and  her  mouth  was  full  of  pins. 

And  after  that  it  wasn't  hard  at  all.  The  telegraph 
was  such  a blessing!  But  still,  when  the  week  came  to 
an  end,  Patty  and  Matty  flew  into  each  other’s  arms  its  if 
they  had  been  separated  for  a year. 

“ Oh.  Matty  !”said  Patty,  and  “Oh,  Patty !’’  said  Matty, 
and  “ Hi !”  said  Job  Twitchett.  bobbing  his  head  over  the 
fence,  “yer'll  fight  agen  in  a fortnit." 

44  Go  away,  you  bad  boy,"  said  Patty,  facing  him  fierce- 
ly. “ We  shall  NEVER  fight  again !” 

And  though  Job  repeated  “Hi!”  and  snapped  his  fin- 
gers. they  didn’t — for  a whole  mouth. 
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PHIL’S  FAIRIES. 

BY  MILS.  W.  J.  HAYS, 

A mum  or  44  Princess  Idlkway*,"  etc. 


Chaptf.r  V. 

LISA  VISITS  MISS  SCHUYLER. 

4‘  QO  you  are  Phil's  good  friend  Lisa?”  said  Miss  Rachel 

O Schuyler,  sitting  in  her  cool  white  wrapper  in  the 
dusk  of  this  warm  May  evening.  “I  want  to  hear  more 
about  Phil.  The  dear  child  has  quite  won  my  heart,  he 
looks  so  like  a friend  of  mine  whom  I have  not  seen  for 
many  years.  How  are  you  related  to  him,  and  who  were 
his  parents  ?” 

“I  am  not  related  to  him  at  all.  Miss  Schuyler.” 

“ No  ?”— in  some  surprise.  44  Why,  then,  have  you  the 
care  and  charge  of  him  f” 

44 1 was  brought  up  in  his  mother's  family  as  seamstress, 
and  went  to  live  with  her  when  she  married  Mr.  Randolph, 
and — ” 

“ Who  did  you  say  ? What  Mr.  Randolph  ?” 

“ Mr.  Peyton  Randolph.” 

Miss  Rachel  seemed  much  overcome,  but  she  control  led 
herself,  and  hurriedly  said,  “Go  on.” 

“There  was  no  intercourse  between  the  families  after 
the  marriage,  for  Mrs.  Randolph  was  poor,  and  they  all 
had  been  opposed  to  her.  I suppose  you  do  not  care  to 
hear  all  the  details — how  they  went  abroad,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph died  there;  and  while  they  were  absent,  their  house 
was  burned ; and  there  was  no  one  to  take  care  of  Phil  but 
me.  for  Phil  had  lieen  too  sick  to  go  with  his  futher  and 
mother;  and  Mrs.  Randolph  did  not  live  long  after  her  re- 
turn. I nursed  them  both,  Phil  and  his  mother;  and  when 
she  was  gone,  I came  on  to  the  city,  thinking  I could  do 
better  here,  hut  I have  found  it  hard,  very  liurd,  with  no 
friends.  Still,  I have  pretty  steady  work  now  as  shop- 
woman,  though  I can  not  do  all  that  I would  like  to  do 
for  Phil.” 

Miss  Schuyler  was  crying. 

“Lisa,  you  good  woman,  how  glad  I am  I have  found 
you ! Phil's  father  was  the  dearest  friend  I ever  had." 

“ Pliil’s  mother  gave  the  child  to  me.  Miss  Schuyler.” 

“Don’t  be  alarmed;  I do  not  wish  to  separate  you. 

How  can  I ever  thank  you  enough  for  telling  me  all  this  t 
And  what  a noble,  generous  creature  you  are,  to  be  toil- 
ing and  suffering  for  a child  no  way  related  to  you.  and 
who  must  have  friends  fully  able  to  care  for  him  if  they 
would !" 

“ I love  him  as  if  he  were  my  own.  Sometimes  I have 
thought  I ought  to  try  and  see  if  any  of  his  relatives  would 
help  us,  but  I can  not  bear  to,  ami  so  we  have  just  worried 
along  as  we  could.  But  Phil  needs  a doctor  and  medi 
cine,  and  more  than  1 can  give  him.” 

“He  shall  have  all  he  needs,  and  you  too,”  said  Miss 
Schuyler,  warmly. 

At  this  Lisa  broke  down,  the  kind  words  were  so  wel- 
come. And  the  two  women  cried  together;  but  not  long, 
for  Miss  Schuyler  rose  and  got  Lisa  some  refreshing  drink, 
and  made  her  take  off  her  bonnet  and  quiet  herself,  and 
then  said: 

“Now  we  must  plan  a change  for  Phil,  and  see  how 
soon  it  can  he  accomplished.  And  you  must  leave  that 
tiresome  shop,  and  I will  give  you  plenty  of  work  to  do. 

See,  here  are  some  things  I bought  to-day  that  I shall  have 
to  wear  this  summer.” 

She  opened  the  packages— soft  sheer  lawn  and  delicate 
cambric  that  gave  Lisa  a thrill  of  pleasure  just  to  touch 
once  more,  for  she  loved  her  work.  “ I shall  1m*  so  glad  to 
sew  again,  ami  1 wish  I had  some  of  my  work  to  show 
you.” 

“Oh,  1 know  you  will  dq  it  nicely.  I am  goingout  of 
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town  in  a few  days,  and  I want  you  and  Phil  to  go  with  whispered,  as  she  began  her  preparations  for  his  more 
me.  Do  you  think  you  can  ?”  comfortable  repose. 

“I  am  a little  afraid."  said  Lisa,  hesitating,  “that  we  The  next  day  Miss  Schuyler  came,  as  she  had  promised, 
sire  not  tit  to;  and  yet — ” and  brought  a physician— a good,  kind  surgeon— who 

“ I will  see  to  all  that.  Now  I suppose  you  can  not  leave  examined  Phil,  and  pulled  this  joint  and  that  joint,  and 
Phil  alone  much  longer — la-sides,  there  is  a shower  coming,  touched  him  here  and  there,  and  found  out  where  the 
To-morrow  I will  bring  a doctor  to  visit  the  dear  boy,  and  pain  was,  and  what  caused  it.  and  said  nice  funny  little 
we  will  sec  what  can  be  done;1’ and  she  put  a roll  of  mon-  things  to  make  him  laugh,  and  told  him  he  hoped  to 
ey  in  Lisa’s  hand,  assuring  her  that  she  should  he  as  hide-  make  him  a strong  boy  yet.  And  then  they  whispered  a 
pendent  as  she  pleased  after  u while,  and  rejwy  her.  but  little  alsmt  him,  and  .Too  was  sent  for.  and  a carriage 
that  now  she  needed  help,  and  should  have  it.  ami  that  came,  and  Phil  was  wrapped  in  a blanket,  and  laid  on 
henceforth  Phil  was  to  be  theirs  in  partnership.  pillows,  and  taken  out  for  a drive  alone  with  MissSchuy- 

Lisa  hurried  away  with  a light  heart.  She  had  indeed  ler,  who  chatted  with  him.  and  got  him  more  flowers: 

and  when  they  came  hack  there  was  a nice  dinner  on  a 
tray,  and  ice-cream  for  his  dessert,  and  Joe  was  to  stay 
with  him  until  Lisa  came  home;  and  before  Lisa  came, 
there  was  a nice  new  trunk  brought  in,  and  several  large 
parcels.  And  Phil  thought  he  had  never  seen  such  a day 
of  happiness.  After  his  dinner  and  a nap.  and  while  Joe 
sat  and  played  on  his  violin,  Phil  sketched  and  made  a 
lovely  little  picture  of  flowers  and  fairies,  in  his  own  sim- 
ple fashion,  to  give  to  Miss  Schuyler.  And  then  Lisa 
came  home,  and  the  parcels  were  opened . and  there  were 
nice  new  dresses  for  Lisa,  and  a pretty,  thin  shawl,  and  a 
new  bonnet;  and  for  Phil  there  was  a comfortable  flan- 
nel gown,  and  soft  slippers,  and  fine  handkerchiefs  and 
stockings;  and  Phil  found  a little  parcel  too  for  Joe  with 
a bright  bandana  in  it,  and  the  old  man  was  very  happy. 

” It  seems  like  Christ- 
mas." said  Joe. 

Phil  thought  he  had 
never  seen  quite  such  a 
Christmas,  and  said, 

“It  seems  more  like 
fairy -land,  and  I only 
hope  it  will  not  all  fade 
away  and  come  to  an  end. 
like  a bubble  bursting." 

“To  me,”  said  Lisa,  “it 
is  God’s  own  goodness  that 
has  done  it  all.  for  it  was 
He  who  gave  Miss  Schuy- 
ler her  warm,  kind  heart." 

“ Aud,  Joe,”  said  Phil, 
“ we  are  to  go  in  the  coun- 
try, and  you  are  to  go  with 
us  ; is  not  that  nice  ?” 

“ Very  nice,  Phil.  I’m 
glad  Miss  Rachel’s  found 
out  your  father  was  her 
friend.” 

Then  Joe  took  up  his 
violin  again,  and  played 
‘ ‘ H< nue,  Sweet  Home. " 
and  “ Auld  Lang  Syne”; 
and  Phil  fancied  the  vio- 
liu  was  a bird,  and  saug 
of  its  own  free-will,  and 
thinking  this  reminded 
him  how  soon  lie  would 
hear  the  dear  wild  birds  in 
the  woods,  and  he  won- 
dered if  the  fairies  would 
come  to  him  there. 

Then  Joe  went  home, 
and  Listi  had  errands  to 
do,  and  again  she  put  the 
wind  harp  in  the  window, 
and  left  Phil  alone,  keep- 
ing very  still  in  expecta- 
tion of  another  visit  from 
his  fairy  friend. 

USA  RELATES  PHIL'S  HISTORY  TO  MISS  SCHUYLER.  I™  *r  COSmrXD.] 


toiled  and  suffered,  striven  early  anti  late,  for  the  child  of 
her  affectious,  and  this  timely  assistance  was  a source  of 
great  joy. 

She  was  too  happy  to  heed  the  dashing  shower  which 
was  now  falling.  Herself  she  had  never  thought  of,  and 
her  dear  Phil  now  was  to  be  helped,  to  he  cheered,  per- 
haps to  be  made  strong  and  well,  and  able  to  do  all  that 
his  poor  weak  hands  had  tried  to  do  so  ineffectually. 

She  opened  the  door  softly  when  she  reuched  her  room. 
A little  shiver  of  sweet  him!  sounds  came  from  the  wind 
harp.  She  lighted  a candle,  and  looked  into  the  pale  face 
of  the  sleeping  child  as  he  lay  in  an  attitude  of  weariness 
and  exhaustion,  with  hands  falling  apart,  and  a feverish 
flush  on  his 'thin  cheeks. 

' 1 My  poor  Phil ! I hope  help  has  not  come  too  late,”  she  | 
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II  erf  eom<»  iho  train; 

Wo  watch  it  frotn  the  box? 
Who  will  stop  ifao  online 
And  put  as  in  the  caret 


It  fell  of  itself. 

The  lazy  hall. 

And  you  needn't  toll  me 
I lot  it  fall] 

Perhaps  It  was  tired. 
Like  me  and  you. 

And  wanted  to  rest 
A minute  or  two. 


Little  JIarv  pare  n feast, 

And  seven  guests  invited ; 

In  the  pardon  it  was  laid. 

And  every  one  delighted. 

They  had  cups  of  tnilk  for  tea. 

And  lots  of  cuke  and  candy; 

The  sparrows  thought  ’twas  jolly  ftm 
To  have  a feast  so  handy. 

When  the  crumbs  were  cleared  away, 
They  danced  and  cut  up  capers; 

And  not  a word  about  the  feast 
Was  printed  in  the  papers. 


Little  Miss  Bessie 
Has  a new  muff. 

And  fur  gloves  to  keep  her 
Bands  warm  enough. 
Mamma  will  let  her 
Run  in  the  snow. 

No  mutter  how  keeuly 
The  wind  may  blow. 
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TlfE  give  notice  that  In  futon*  no  more  offer*  for 
V t exchange  of  birds'  eggs  will  he  printed  In  tlie 
Post-office  B*>x.  During  last  sanim.-r  we  rvpeated- 
Iv  endenvnrad  to  Impriw  upon  the  minds  of  our 
reader*  tliat  only  one  egg  should  be  taken  from  each 
nest ; hnt  even  this  will.  In  many  ciukw,  cause  anxi- 
ety to  the  inother-hlrd.  and  na  the  nesting  season 
■gain  approaches,  we  think  best  to  request  our  boys 
nod  girls  to  leave  the  neats  entirely  undisturbed. 
The  robbery  and  destruction  of  birds'  newts  by  Itoys,  , 
lu  their  eageri teas  to  nhtsln  eggs,  hare  driven  away  ( 
(lionsauds  of  Houg-hirita  fmin  many  parts  of  the 
country,  nnd  the  new  g-»m<-lnwa  of  thia  State  will  ; 
contain  a very  atrirt  prohibition  of  this  cruel  prac- 
tice, enforced  by  a heavy  penalty. 

We  believe  that  our  decision  In  this  matter  will 
meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  every  one  of  our 
young  readers,  nnd  the  sweet  warbling  of  the  birds 
on  sunny  summer  mornings  will  amply  repay  them 
for  the  I iw»  of  a few  eggs  trom  their  collections. 

St.  I/tm,  Muaorai. 

I am  nine  year*  old.  I take  Ynrao  P socle,  nnd  I 
mu  so  pleaded  with  it!  I am  very  much  Interested 
In  “Toby  Tyler." 

I am  n good  rider  on  a hlcyrle,  and  I can  ride  a 
horse  well,  loo.  I have  n beautiful  pony.  She  is 
sorrel,  w illi  sliver  mane  nnd  tall.  ll«*r  name  I*  Dolly, 
ami  when  I call  she  always  answers,  and  IlMlItt  jt 
me  with  tier  hlg  brown  eyes.  She  rail  almost  talk. 
Dolly  in  full  <■(  mischief.  Stic  ran  ttiille  her  linlter, 
take  down  a lot,  open  the  oat  hin.  amt  help  herself. 
She  i*  as  plump  us  a seal.  I sometimes  drive  her  lu 
a little  phaeton,  and  she  Is  a good  stepper  on  the 
road.  I do  hope  every  little  hoy  who  has  a pony 
gives  It  as  good  care  an  I do  mine. 

1 nave  every  copy  of  Yocku  Prort.r,  and  by -and- 
by  I will  give  them  to  some  poor  child  who  can  nut 
take  it.  Joe  W.  L.  41. 


so  dear  I could  see  trout,  pike,  and  other  large  fish 
aw  limiting  almut  forty  feet  Itelow  the  aur/ace. 

I have  just  begun  to  lake  You  no  Pr.om.r_  Mamina 
gave  it  to  my  brother  and  inyoelf  lor  a Chrletmus 
present. 

1 go  to  school,  and  I lutve  the  beat  teacher  that  any. 
hotly  ever  had.  Lewis. 

More  Pi  tMiKT  Acimvt,  hn  Hi»n,  N*w  You. 

I have  taken  Yuvnu  pEoet-r  from  the  beginning, 
and  1 like  It  very  mneh.  Home  of  the  other  buy*  in 
this  school  take' it,  mu)  they  all  think  It  Is  the  heal 
paper  ptlhUsbed.  We  all  like  "The  Moral  Pirates" 
the  best  of  all  the  atorlt*.  and  "Toby  Tyler"  the  next. 
We  have  not  had  very  good  coasting  nor  skating  late- 
ly, on  account  of  the  woatbrr,  hut  if  it  grows  cold, 
and  snows  some  BON,  m \» III  Imv.-  It. 

I am  collecting  stninim,  but  all  my  duplicatea  are 
easy  ones,  and  I nave  not  enough  to  exchange  yet. 

I think  the  editor  must  work  pretty  hard  to  make 
the  paper  so  nice  for  us  to  read. 

Now  1 must  stop  writing,  and  study  my  Bible  lea- 
sou.  Lons  F.  R. 


One  week  ngo  I had  a letter  to  the  Post-office  box 
nearly  finished,  and  we  were  very  hnppv,  but  just  as 
night  was  coming  on,  mamma  got  a telegram  from 
Colorado,  nine  hundred  anti  ninety  miles  away,  say- 
ing that  otir d**ar  pn|ka  had  dletl  that  morning.  How 
dark  the  world  did  louk!  1 used  to  write  to  him  In 
itinintna's  letters,  and  he  would  writs  to  me  and  my 
little  brother  about  little  tame  bean*  and  antelopes, 
and  tin*  funny  prairie-dogs,  and  how  high  the  mount- 
ains looked  with  their  while  Capa  of  snow,  lie  was 
so  fur  across  the  mountains  that  the  rivers  ran  to- 
ward the  Ihiriflr.  Papa  was  shot  niwl  mortally 
wounded  by  some  Mexicans,  lie  woe  brought  home 
to  I te  burled,  w hich  waa  a great  comfort  to  mamma. 

Mamma  likes  the  historical  stories  in  Ynrsii  Pr.o- 
rt.r.  nnd  she  limits  np  more  about  tlm  princi|i*l 
characters  mentioned,  nnd  tell*  me  abont  them. 
Was  the  "tiny  tot"  In  the  ntory  of  Prince  Charlie 
the  Duke  of  S ork,  afi 
"cw  York  was  iiamet 

Yea,  the  "tiny  tot"  wns  the  Duke  of  York,  nud  on 
the  death  of  Ills  brother  Iwcanie  Jntuce  IL,  King  of 
England.  The  name  of  New  York  city  was  changed 
from  New  Amsterdam  to  New  York  In  1044,  Charles 
II.  having,  lu  violation  of  all  national  courtesy, 
granted  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands  lo  hla  bro- 
ther James,  then  Duke  of  York. 


Perhaps  some  of  our  reader*  will  rememher  a Ict- 


BKunr*,  K.  D„  Loss  Hums. 

. . ,,  _ , „ _ . | We  have  a very  nice  elnh,  which  is  called  the 

ter  from  Harry  C.  11..  of  Lansingburg,  New  ^ ork,  ••  Young  Olds'  Reading  Club."  We  meet  every  nth. 
published  In  the  Post-office  Box  of  No.  6(1.  It  dc-  j or  week  at  the  different  girls’  houses,  and  we  read 

the  works  of  Lorfg. 
fellow,  Tennyson, 
Whittier,  and  other 
poelw.  There  are 
six  members  In  our 
cluh.  I am  thetn-o- 
surer.  for  we  col- 
lect a lies,  just  like 
"grown-up"  clubs. 
We  Imre  to  nay  ten 
rents  initiation  fee, 
and  alter  that  live 
cent*  a week.  There 
is  u one -cent  fine 
for  vlnlntion  of  the 
rn Ice,  of  w hich  there 
are  live.  Wearesiire 
to  make  money,  for 
the  girls  often  break 
the  rules. 

Anna  G.  U. 


I send  the  Young 
Chemists'  Club  the 
simplest  wav  of 
making  chlorine 
bus,  which  I*  useful 
In  many  experi- 
ments: Mix  one 
part  oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  two 
pails  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a retort ; 
heat  gently  over  a 
spirit-lamp,  when  a 
greenish  vapor  will 
1n»  seen  to  rise,  which  may  he  collected  over  w arm  wa- 
ter lit  Ihe  mouth  of  llm  retort.  Care  should  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  Inhale  It.  ns  it  is  a powerful  poison, 
and  a mg  snlnrnted  with  alcohol  umt  ammonia 
should  frequently  1st  waved  about  to  purify  the  at- 
mosphere. G.  K.  L 

Thl*  correspondent  and  many  others  have  request- 
rd  ns  to  give  thr  address  of  the  president  of  the 
Young  Chemists*  Club,  ns  tliey  desire  to  correspond 
on  scientific  siihpatts.  This  we  can  not  do  unless 
suthorlxed  by  the  officers  of  the  cluh.  If  Charles 
II.  W.,  the  president,  desires  to  cnmmnnlcale  w ith 
these  young  chrrairal  students,  he  will  kindly  send 
a letter  to  that  effect  to  I Ik.'  Post-office  Box. 


scribed  Ids  black  gnat  Dan,  which  he  drives,  harness- 
mi,  with  a set  ot  silver-plated  home**,  to  a wagon  or 
sleigh.  Thinking  you  might  be  pleuw-d  m make  the 
acquaintance  of  llarry  ami  Dan,  the  Editor  of  Yoon 
Prom.*  sent  for  their  photograph,  and  here  they 
are,  silver-plated  banievw,  bells,  red  box  cutter,  fur 
robe,  and  all— a very  neat -looking  turn-out.  Don't 
you  think  so? 

JtruwniTni.ti  Finals*. 

I live  In  an  orange  grove  in  Florida,  the  " Laml  of 
Flowers" 

Florida  lias  a great  many  ponds  nnd  marshes,  with 
lota  of  Ash  in  them,  and  It  has  a great  deal  of  wire- 
grass  and  pi  no  timber. 

I have  hern  up  like  great  Oklitwaha  Hirer,  hnt  I 
did  not  rare  lor  anything  except  the  Silver  Spring*, 
which  were  very  l>eaiitiful  ludeeil.  The  water  was 


I am  so  anxious  about  Tohy  Tvlor!  I do  hope  he 
arm ‘I  get  killed  or  die,  but  go  bock  safe  to  his  good 


uncle.  I wanted  to  send  him  my  dollar  to  help  him, 
hnt  mamma  said  I had  belter  not.  I am  so  sorry  for 
him  ! 

I have  commenced  studying  German  since  the 
holidays.  My  teacher  says  1 will  soon  overtake  the 
class  that  began  in  September.  I like  it  the  beat  of 
all  my  studies.  Brans  M.  A. 

Dxwiiti,  Lots  Iilas*. 

We  used  to  have  an  alligator.  We  ted  It  on  raw 
meat.  We  kept  It  In  a tub,  and  it  used  In  jump  out 
and  run  after  grandpa  when  lie  bad  on  red  slipper*. 
One  day  It  got  out  ot  Hie  tub,  am!  ran  down  the  steps 
into  the  kiielken,  and  jumped  Into  tor  nunt'a  lap. 
boon  after  that  we  sent  it  away.  M.  Sm.a  H. 

Puinm,  riLMUii. 

Iam  sick,  and  can  not  go  to  school,  so  I thought  I 
would  write  to  the  Post-office  Box.  I have  an 
OnHffMW  my  father  gave  me  ulxwt  three  years 
ago,  and  now  it  has  more  than  a hundred  oranges 
oil  It. 

1 bad  Yorso  People  aa  a birthday  present  from 
my  mother.  I think  it  is  a nice  present,  because  it 
lasts  all  the  year.  I'»*ias  P. 

We  hare  a little  Homo  Literary  Society  which  en- 
tertain* us  one  evening  every  w eek,  and  I wish  to  In- 
quire  If  Ida  B.  I).  would  kindly  write  to  me  In  refer- 
ence to  the  play  arled  during  the  luilidnya  hv  the  Sil- 
ver  Crescent  Dramatic  Cluh  of  Han  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, of  which  she  Is  the  secrvtmy. 

Clara  A.  Hooper, 
Rockport,  Hpeucer  County,  Ind- 

Ear»tu,  Ktnu. 

On  January  «h  we  celebrated  Kansas  Ihiy,  It  being 
twenty  years  since  Kansas  was  admitted  lo  the  Union 
as  a Slate.  The  celebration  was  at  the  High  Hcltool. 
Tlve  room  was  decorated  with  rod,  white,  and  blue, 
nod  a picture  of  John  Brown  was  hung  under  two 
flag*.  The  Kansas  motto  wiis  over  the  dour,  and  the 
coat  of  arm*  was  drawn  on  Ihe  hlacklsmrd.  Each 
pupil  studied  about  some  county,  nnd  they  all  sung 
"John  Brown’s  Body,"  "Call  to  Kansas," and  “The 
Hlar-spaugled  Banner."  Kssa>*  were  read  on  the 
history,  products,  schools, etc.,  of  Kansu*,  and  “The 
Kanra*  Emigrant"  iiihI  oilier  piece*  were  read  by  Ihe 
scholar*.  It  I*  just  splendid  to  hare  Kansas  Dnv. 

Marik  B. 


1>ets«it,  Mkikiii,  ftlrsaff  S,  1M»1. 

I have  received  so  many  letter*  for  exchange  of 
postmarks  that  I can  not  possibly  answer  them  all 
right  away.  Correspondent#  will  idea*,  take  notice. 

II Attar  W.  (femur. 

DcLr**.  Mionnti.  * 

I have  received  mnny  boxes  of  specimens  and  cu- 
riosities from  unknown  persons.  1 receive  the  box. 
hut  there  Is  no  name  an  it,  nnd  no  postal  canl  refer- 
ring to  It,  nnd  often  when  there  is  a postal,  there  Is 
no  name  even  on  that.  Now  those  persons,  no  doubt, 
are  disappointed  at  receiving  no  acknowledgment, 
hut  it  Is  entirely  their  ow  n fnitll,  for  whenever  any 
one  semis  me  s|>erimeii»,  arcompanie«l  by  the  name 
and  address,  he  is  sure  to  receive  a box  In  return. 

If  all  who  have  sent  things  to  me, sod  have  re- 
ceived no  answer,  w ill  semi  me  a postal  describing 
tlm  package  or  Imx  they  have  sent.  I will  send  a box 
of  specimen*  in  return.  IIokacx  II.  Mitchell. 

The  above  letter  Is  only  one  among  many  of  the 
same  character  which  we  receive  dally.  We  print  it 
to  Impress,  If  possible,  upon  the  minds  of  careless 
bo)s  nud  girls  the  great  importance  of  giving  their 
full  name  anti  add  res*,  by  the  omission  of  which 
they  canoe  trouble,  not  alone  lo  themselves  and  tlielr 
correspondent#,  but  also  to  the  Post-office  Box. 

I think  Torso  People  gets  better  and  better-.  I 
am  very  much  Interested  lu  Ihe  story  of  "Tohy  Ty- 
ler." f tuwd  to  Ihink  it  would  In*  great  fun  to  travel 
with  a elicits,  but  now  I don't  think  it  would  tie  any 
fun  af  all. 

I would  he  glad  to  exchange  Lake  Superior  agate* 
for  star-Aslies.  I am  nine  years  old. 

J.  Ki>»  »ai«  Woammsna*. 

Duluth,  St.  Louis  County,  Minu. 

I am  commencing  a collection  of  stamps,  and  I 
will  exchange  a large  piece  of  lead  ore  for  forty 
stamps.  I am  eleven  years  old. 

Newton  Compton, 

Care  of  Rev.  .1.  M Compton, 

Rural  Grove,  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. 

The  following  exchange*  are  also  desired  by  cor- 
respondents : 

A I .ester  saw  in  running  order,  for  a Bcif-Inklug 
press.  Rim  vn  Gasman, 

10  Ilighlitm!  Hfroct,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Postmarks,  sea-shells,  marble  from  Vermont  and 
Nova  Heotia,  flint  from  France,  nud  other  mineral*, 
for  postmarks,  stain ps,  Indian  relics.  Lake  Superior 
agates,  shells,  or  oilier  curiosities. 

KaYNono  C.  Mobry, 
Swanton,  Franklin  County,  Vt. 

Choice  varieties  nf  flower  senla,  for  peacock  co*l. 
petrified  wood,  shell*,  sea-mossc*,  coral,  agates,  or 
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mineral*.  Correspondents  will  please  murk  speci- 
men*. Kavkk, 

Ontario,  Story  County,  Iowa. 

Postage  stamps.  8un.ifix  A.  limits, 

t* A North  Eighteenth  street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Choice  sea-shell*  tor  Mexican  ganwt*. 

Kina  K.  CgaTM.lt,  earn  of  Dr.  T.  li.  CiiATTf.r, 
Lous  Branch,  N.  J. 

Foreign  postage  stamps. 

Aenirv  T.  Surra, 

Westminster.  Carroll  County,  Md.  | 

Tun  postmarks,  for  ive  foreign  stamps,  except 
English  or  Canadian.  M.  F.  Cnora, 

Evans  Mills,  Jcflcnmu  County,  N.  Y. 

8rnn*s  or  earth  from  Ohio,  for  the  «nw  from  anj 
other  State,  or  for  autograph*  of  renowned  persons. 

WoLTM  Of  fTfn, 

104  Brownell  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I 

Pnslage  and  revenue  stamps  and  imstmarks,  for  I 
postage  Main  pa. 

1'iuntn  L.  IIom.inosiirai*, 

IS  Grunt  l'luce,  Chicago,  III. 

Auitbjft  from  Grand  Menan.  New  Brunswick,  for 
fort-11'11  ] * ! ;i_- - -lull.-, i*.  II  mat  Cl  »m. 

Hasting*,  Minn. 

Went  Indian  and  other  foreign  stamps.  for  old  Cu- 
ban <i**«w  prevlott*  to  INI)  mid  old  HpanUdi  stamp*. 

Pkrc.iv  al  G.  ItraoRM, 

65  Atlantic  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 


Minerals  and  stump*.  W ai.tru  S.  Br*«», 

P.  O.  Box  435.  New  Bedford,  Mum.  j 

Stone*  from  Massachusetts,  for  atone*  or  curiosi- 
ties from  other  State*.  Ilona wr  W.  W a i.i*, 

South  Framingham,  Mas*. 

An  Austrian  coin  of  1*M»  mid  a Canndlan  half- 
penny, for  twenty  dive  dill. -rent  kinds  of  stumps. 

WlLUAW  KutTMMKU, 

1*7  Loth  Himot,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  | 

A atone  from  New  York  State,  for  one  from  any 
Ollier  State  or  Territory  except  Colorado. 

Looks  Stimpso*, 

Minevill.-,  Essex  County,  N.  Y.  | 

Postmark*.  Wm,  M.  Row  tan*, 

Xobteavlile,  llumlllon  County,  lud.  i 

Ten  |>o«tnuirk*,  for  one  poatoge  stump.  Stamps  1 
from  South  America,  Turkey,  or  Greece  pi af tarred. 

W T.  Pi,  tun, 

Coustablevillc,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

Foreign  poatoge  stamps  and  United  Stater  revenue 
stamp-,  for  other* 

A Kmnm  or  “ Yncuto  Peon.*," 

P.  O.  Box  8,  Newton  Con  Ire,  Mu**. 

Rod  shells  from  It n ran rdV  Buy.  postage  stamps, 
mostly  from  South  America,  uikI  American  and  for- 
eign postmarks,  tor  foreign  postage  stamps. 

VV  h.trk  S.  Cram*. 

P.  O.  Box  474,  Brookline,  Mas*.  | 

Seven  African  stamp*  (no  duplicate*},  for  two  In- 
dian arrow-head*.  Wii.iiaji  G.  Fi.asaoan, 

Johnstown,  Cambria  t.'ouuly,  Penn.  , 

Tltlrty  jH»*tmarks,  for  five  foreign  postage  stam;»* 
Curros  B.  G at**, 

Ellington,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  ■ 

Petrified  wood,  for  Indian  relics  and  foreign  poet- 
If-  stuinii*.  B.  P*aaa, 

279  Kart  Plfth  Htreot,  Ht.  Paul,  Minn, 

A stone  from  the  Mammoth  Cave,  or  stamps,  for 
shell*.  orriui  curiosities,  or  mineral*. 

Dn.i  ir  Pout**, 

RusadMIle,  l/igan  County,  Ky. 

Indian  arrow-heads,  for  foreign  postage  stamps  or 
shrlls.  Wium  mid  Jcnm*  Ottskh.ii, 

Unmet  Creek  (rid  Mnuntaiu  Hume),  Idaho  Ter.  j 

Post  marks,  st  amp*,  coins,  and  minerals,  forstant]**, 
coin-,  aud  minerals.  Grokok  F.  BasoRrswooD, 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

Stamps  and  sca-ehells,  fur  minerals,  Imlinn  relics,  j 
«>r  ndns.  G.  II.  WlllTUMB. 

P.  O.  Itnx  48®,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

R.  O.  C.— The  city  of  Santa  Fa,  in  New  Mexico,  ia 
the  oldest  in  the  United  State*. 

“ IsqirtstriTR  Job. "—The  first  narrow-gange  rnil- 
rmul  wo*  that  leading  from  collieries  either  In  Wale* 
nr  tti«  north  of  England,  upon  which  point  author- 


ities differ.  The  gauge  of  four  feet  eight  anil  a half  ; 
Inches  is  suppmed  to  have  been  determined  by  the  , 
width  of  axle  of  the  colliery  wagons,  and,  once  adopt- 
ed, to  have  been  applied  to  new  roads  hullt  In  olber 
localities  for  passenger  traffic.-  1(  I*  supposed  that  , 
the  Chinese  were  the  first  to  mine  coal,  and  also 
from  lime  immemorial  to  collect  gn*  from  U for  pur-  | 
poses  of  llluroiiiation.  Their  method  of  working  I 
lullMB  was  very  primitive,  and  1*  but  little  improved  | 
tip  to  the  present  time.  It  ia  supposed  that  coal  wo*  i 
used  in  Great  Britain  previous  to  the  Komau  Inva-  j 
sion,  hut  was  probably  collected  only  at  the  outcrop# 
nf  the  eo«l  MiMi  In  ISM  a charter  was  granted  to  | 
the  freemen  of  New  anti*  to  “alg  for  cole,"  by  the 
King,  Henry  III.,  and  fmm  this  time  coal  mining  ) 
wo*  an  extensive  industry.  In  France  and  Belgium,  | 
coal  was  also  rained  for  fuel  at  a very  early  period,  j 
The  Greeks  and  Homans  were  evidently  acquainted  ' 
with  coal  as  fuel,  but  are  ouppoeed  to  have  made 
little  or  no  nau  of  It. 

MioiiAicr.  Q.  8.— There  were  two  obelisk*  on  the  ; 
site  of  the  ancient  port  of  Alexandria,  known  a*  Cle- 
opatra's Noodle*,  one  erect,  the  other  fallen.  The 
fallen  one  was  taken  to  England  in  I87T,  and  the  ob-  | 
disk  formerly  erect  I*  now  placed  in  the  Central  i 
Park  of  New  York  city. 

John  0.— Cockroaches,  often  colled  Croton-hng*  | 
in  New  York  city,  will  devour  anything  they  can 
find  in  th*  domestic  store-room.  They  will  also  eat  j 
woollen  dnth.  They  will  exist  a long  time  without 
food,  a*  did  the  specimen  yon  imprisoned  In  a but- 
tle. Had  yon  fed  your  bug  with  crumb*  of  bread  or 
cake,  he  would  have  eaten  greedily.  The  specie*  of 
cockroaches  which  I*  found  In  houses  In  all  maritime 
towns  is  supposed  to  he  an  emigrant  from  Asia, 
from  which  country  it  spread  to  Europe,  and  ntter- 
ward  came  to  America,  where  it  has  made  itself 
thoroughly  at  borne, loth*  great  annoyance  of  many 
hainewivea,  who  battle  In  rain  against  the  ravaging 
hordes  of  those  disgusting  insect*. 

RosrG.— Gold  has  been  mined  from  time  Imimv 
mortal, as  the  moot  ancient  people*  uiwd  It  foroma-  I 
ment*  anil  for  money.  Before  the  Introduction  of  I 
coinage,  gold  for  purposes  of  trade  wo*  prohahiv  In  j 
the  form  «»f  Inmji*  of  different  weight*.  Gold  I*  [ 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  early  a*  the  second  chap-  j 
ter  of  Genesis,  where.  In  Ihe  eleventh  and  twelfth  | 
verse*,  liavilnh  I*  *)>oken  nl  as  a land  “ where  there  i 
is  gold.  And  the  gold  Of  that  land  is  good."— The  ' 
use  of  steam  m a propelling  agent  was  recognized  I 
some  lime  before  a practical  trial  wo*  mode  of  its  | 
power.  The  first  application  nf  it  a#  a motive  force  | 
for  Tctwh  appears  to  hare  been  made  by  Papin,  a j 
French  mathematician  and  Inventor,  who,  in  HOT,  | 
mode  the  experiment  of  propelling  a small  paddle-  i 
whod  rowl  lij  sleiim  on  the  FukU  River,  at  C’ossel. 
The  name  of  hi*  vessel  is  unknown.  Other  exjwri- 
ments  were  made  from  time  to  time,  but  anti!  Robert 
Fulton  launched  his  little  steamer  on  the  Hudson  i 
River  in  1*07,  nothing  bad  been  a suer*'**.  Fulton's  j 
vessel,  which  was  culled  Clermont,  attained  a speed  ] 
of  five  ml!«*  an  boor  only,  hat  from  that  time  steam  • 
navigation  progressed  with  rapid  strides. — It  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  an  neenrate  cetisu*  of  large  coun-  , 
tries,  hilt  tlic  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  , 
latest  estimate*,  and  are  prolwbly  not  far  from  be-  j 
ing  correct : t'tilnose  Empire,  from  4Wl.000.000  to 
500,000, *00;  British  Isles.  38.4 1 2.000 ; Mexico,  about 
10,IS»,(X»0  : Central  America,  2,571,000  ; South  Amer- 
ica, 2ft. 575.00**. — There  «n*  many  book*  giving  epoch* 
of  United  Slates  history  In  story  fnrm.  Some  pub- 
lished within  a short  Haw*  by  Messrs.  Harper  A 
Brothers  are  The  Bop*  «*/  '75,  .and  O/d  Time*  in  I A/ 
(Wanks,  by  Charles  C*.  Coffin  ; Stories  r\ftM  Ob f />»- 
minion,  by  John  fislcn  t‘«okc ; and  The  Story  nf  th* 
Vniletl  State*  Satp,  hy  Benson  J.  Lo**ltig. 

Aonm  B.  M’.— In  IltirnVi  Yocno  Paoru  No.  82, 
June  *,  VS«*.  Is  a pa|*cr  cnlltl»v|  ••  A Chat  About  Phi- 
lately," which  give*  a clear  explanation  of  the  terms 
W hich  pURXle  yno. 

C.  J.  K..  Vntwoicr.— We  would  gladly  correct  the 
error  enttsvd  hy  Hie  nmiasion  of  a word  In  your  loi- 
ter, but  we  can  iw>l  print  any  mow  offers  to  ex- 
change bird*'  eggs.  If  yon  have  any  new  exchange 
to  oiler,  write  It  very  clearly  to  the  Poet-office  Box, 
and  we  will  give  space  to  it  as  soon  as  possible. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  I. 

B M | O M A. 

My  first  in  eat,  hut  not  in  drink. 

My  second  in  final,  blit  not  in  sink. 

My  third  In  garment,  not  in  dress. 

My  fourth  in  curl,  hut  tint  In  tress. 

My  fifth  In  rare,  hut  not  lu  run. 

I can  gaze  unliurt  nt  the  noonday  *un. 

Mann  P.  A. 

No.*. 

noum.i  acrostic — ( To  Sorth  .Star). 

Primal*. 

Without  me,  what  Is  life 7 
To  win  me,  slum  no  strife. 

Finn!*. 

Fair  land  of  my  primula,  from  sea  to  sen, 

Swell  Hie  load  anthem  of  liberty  f 
Crtnu  ITanfa. 

1.  A State  where  orange  groves  adorn  the  land. 

2.  Shota  thus  directed  prove  nil  Ill-trained  hand. 

Zk  In  me  you  name  u railroad  aud  a lake. 

4.  Success  without  me  ever  is  at  stake-. 

5.  1 am  a royal  town  In  Eastern  dime. 

A A festival  was  I in  ancient  Hints. 

7.  Busy,  laborious,  and  to  care  much  given, 
llcr  wiser  sister  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

Lomb  Sr  Mi. 

No.  8. 

asnoRvmiiCHf.  comcralmhxtb. 

States.  —1. 1 remember  when  Ohio  was  a wilderneow. 
2.  Albany,  Denver,  Montpelier,  and  Boston  are  capi- 
tal*. 8.  Can  tlic  jMilnier  color  a door  green?  4. 
Was  Hnudel  aware  that  he  was  a great  musician  ? 

KBeti.  -5.  Everything  was  In  order  when  I left.  A 
Oh,  Ned,  you  did  not  lag  us  fair.  T.  I)o  not  let  your 
anger  rise. 

Clilcu.— & He  that  ventures  Into  the  lions'  den. 
verily  he  shall  be  slain.  9.  Will  Dinah  bring  home 
the  washing  to-night?  10.  I told  Ilal,  If  axes  were 
<lear,  not  to  bay  any.  It.  / 
the  atUe,  Ed's  bat  blew  off. 

No.  A 

IMM'BLN  DIAMOND. 

Aero**.— A IIiousuimL  Hornet  king  used  hr  honno- 
kerp*-!*,  A hoy's  name.  Warlike.  A tldca  board. 
Thnre-qaarter*  of  a rent  A vowel. 

Down.— A consonant.  Chance.  A blackbird.  A 
Territory.  TopubUsb.  An  animal  of  Tartury.  Fifty. 

Donni.R  U.  Cavommh. 

No.  A 

hi  an  a. 

In  ham.  not  In  beef. 

In  coral,  not  in  reef. 

In  slate,  not  In  book. 

In  stork,  not  In  rook. 

In  pan,  not  in  pot. 

In  C4ild,  not  in  hot. 

In  church,  not  in  steeple. 

In  ruler,  not  In  people. 

In  push,  nut  in  pull. 

In  empty,  not  in  fulL 
In  stop, not  in  go. 

Iii  fad,  not  in  slow. 

In  *]K-nk,  not  In  tdl. 

The  name  of  wliat  State  do  tbnoe  leltan 
spell  ? John  D. 


ANSWER/*  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  5T. 


No.  1. 
No.  t 


EijninoctiaL 
G A 8 II 
HERD 
T EAR 
D K A W 
EYES 
D 

BAR 

BONES 

DANGLED 

RELAX 

HEX 

D 

LUTE  V I R W 

UPAS  I D L R 

TARN  ELLA 
K S N K WEAK 
Butterfly. 


Charade,  on  page  *40— Hammock, 


Correct  answers  to  pitrzle*  liars  been  received 
from  Hugh  Burns.  K.  O.  t'liewter,  Oeocte  F.  Cregu, 
Bessie  Cntiwtock,  Jamr*  I-  Fraser,  Louise  Gom'uer, 

Albert "*  .... 

Eddie 

Maxwi....... , . - „ , 

M The  Dawley  Boy  o,"  May  Thornton,  WollurJ.  Wells. 


•sic  l >itn»li»CK,  Julies  U rniiCT,  ismise  \»uni<uer, 
M-rt  II.  Ilopklns,  Alton  M-  lime,  Is»lw*l  Jacob, 
die  KcHer,  ’•  I*,  v.  Strsl,"  Pnaldy  K.  I^-ster,  AlUc 
lXwcII.W.  Olfenh  itlel, “Starry  Klrtg," Clara H^sres, 
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Bisoi.r  Corisw,  4 rents;  Osr  HrMSORtiwios,  on* 
year,  ft  50;  Fiv*  So MBUBimOM*,  one  year,  |7  00— 
fiaunhl*  m adrance.  jxuttatje .free. 

The  Volumes  of  !!*itt'KiTit  Yana  Psnrt.R  com- 
mence with  tti«  first  Niuntwr  In  November  of  each 
year. 

Subscription*  may  begin  witli  any  Number. 
When  no  time  is  specified.  It  will  he  understood 
Hint  Hie  subscriber  desires  to  commence  with  Ihe 
Nnndter  issued  after  Hie  receipt  of  lire  order. 

Remittance*  should  lie  Blade  hy  PosT-Omca 
MoNKv-l>ai.ra  or  IIi.it,  to  avoid  risk  of  toas. 
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WHAT  THEY  SAID  ABOUT  IT. 

The  pigeon  and  the  baby  both 
Were  six  month.*  old  to-day; 

I told  them  so  at  breakfast-time, 

To  nee  what  they  would  say. 

The  pigeon  held  his  head  one  side. 
And  gently  murmured  11  Coo”  ; 

The  baby  clapped  his  dimpled  hands, 
And  gayly  shouted  “(ion!” 

And  that  is  ull  they  said,  my  dears — 
Upon  my  word,  it’s  true. 


PHANTOM  PACES. 

BY  FRANK  BELLBW. 

THE  other  night  I went  to  a little  party,  where  a number  of 
youug  people  were  gathered  together  to  amuse  themselves 
and  each  other.  Many  games  were  played,  and  many  amusing 

tricks  performed, 
and  among  others 
was  one  so  striking 
and  ingenions  that 
I resolved  to  record 
it  for  the  lieuefit  of 
Young  People. 

We  were  ushered 
into  a long  parlor, 
where  a number  of 
ehaira  were  ar- 
ranged after  the 
manner  of  a lecture 
hall.  At  the  further 
end  of  the  room  was 
u long  table,  draped 
in  frout,and  having 
on  it  two  sereens 
a 1 milt  thirty  inches 
apart, making  some- 
thing like  a window 
w ithout  any  top.  Hnt  yon  can  judge  better  of  tbo  appearance 
of  the  object  by  looking  at  Fig.  1,  which  correctly  represents 
it.  Presently  a young  gentleman  appeared  at  this  opening, 
and  told  uh  he  was  going  to  show  us  some  magical  and  myste- 
rious transformations  and  character  representations.  After  he 
had  made  his  little  address  through  the  opening,  the  lights  in 
the  room  were  turned  down,  and  nil  was  darkness,  save  behind 
the  screens,  whence  a bright  light  shone  on  the  fuce  of  the 
yonng  man. 

“ First,"  lie  said,  “ I will  show  you  a Dandy.’’  And  put- 
ting a fashionable  hat  rakishly  on  his  head,  he  lixed  himself  in 
position.  In  an  instnnt  a pair  of  stylish  mustaches  appeared 
on  his  upper  lip.  and  he  looked  the  Dandy  all  over.  Hu  waited 
a few  minutes,  until  we  had  taken  a good  look  at  him,  and  then, 
slowly  opening  his  mouth,  the  mustaches  disappeared  down  his 
throat. 

“Now,”  ho  said,  **I  will  give  you  a representation  of  Dill 

Sykes.’’  Changing 
the  dainty  hat  for  a 
battered  stove-pipe, 
he  again  fixed  him- 
self in  position,  and 
instantly  he  had  a 
black  eye,  a red 
nose,  and  grimy, 
hnlf-shnvcu-looking 
chin  mid  jaws,  ns 
represented  ill  Fig. 
*2.  I must  confess 
that  he  made  a rath- 
er mild  and  inof- 
fensive Dill  Sykes, 
but  still  the  trans- 
formation was  mar- 
vel I oils. 

After  a few  min- 
utes' waiting,  as  be- 
fore, the  black  eye, 
red  nose,  and  half-grown  board  vanished,  the  hut  was  removed, 
and  he  assumed  other  characters,  as  follows:  the  Sick  Man, 





Fw. 


the  Red  Indian, the 
Western  Miner,  and 
the  Darky. 

And  now  I will 
tell  you  how  he  did 
it,  and  how  you  ran 
do  it  yourself.  In 
the  lirxt  place,  take 
a good  look  at  Fig. 

3,  so  that  you  may 
follow  my  descrip- 
tion. Behind  the 
screens  were  placed 
two  powerful  lights, 
with  reflectors  be- 
hind them  made  of 
tin  bent  into  the 
shaiH)  of  u gutter- 
pi  pe  split  open,  or  a 
tomato  can  with  the  ends  knocked  out,  and  ripped  down  tho 
side — indeed,  if  yon  can  get  no  better  reflectors,  tomato  caus 
will  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  Regular  circular  reflectors 
are,  of  course,  the  liest,  if  you  can  procure  them,  the  object  being 
to  concentrate  as  brilliant  a light  as  possible  on  the  face  of  the 
performer. 

Well,  behind  the  sereens,  as  I said,  he  had  two  brilliant  lights, 
which  shone  directly  on  his  face.  The  appearance  of  mustaches, 
Is'ard,  and  black  eye  was  produced  by  shadows  thrown  by  pieces 
of  card-board  on  the  desired  sj»ot.  Tho  grimy  appearsucu  of 
Bill  Sykes’s  fare  was  produced  by  a half-shadow  thrown  from  a 
piece  of  net  in  a frame.  The  color  of  the  Red  Indian  and  of  Bill 
Sykes's  nose  was  produced  by  holdiug  a piece  of  ml  glass  be- 
tween the  performer  and  the  light.  The  Sick  Man  was  made 
to  look  pallid  by  using  a piece  of  Idne  glass  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  Darky’s  sable  hue  by  a similar  use  of  glass  of  the  prop- 
er color. 

Now  look  at  Fig.  4.  The  objects  marked  A represent  the  in- 
struments used  to  throw  the  shadows  for  the  mustaches  in  the 
Dandy,  B is  the  beard  of  the  Miner,  C the  black  eye,  and  I>  the 
grimy  Jaw  s and  red  nose  of  Bill  Sykes.  Remember  that  in  each 
of  these  oases,  except  the  black  eye,  you  require  a pair  of  the  in- 
struments. The  instruments  A,  B,  C’  are  cut  out  of  card- 
hoard,  and  fastened  to  wires 
or  thin  sticks  about  two  feet 
iu  length.  D is  a frame  of 
wire  over  which  is  stretch- 
ed a piece  of  common  net, 
such  as  women  use  for  caps; 
added  to  this  is  a piece  of  ml 
glass,  ns  marked  iu  the  dia- 
gram, to  throw  tho  ml  light 
on  tile  nose  of  Bill  Sykes. 

By  looking  at  Fig.  3 you 

will  see  how  the  performer 
holds  his  instruments.  To 
the  right  is  a mirror,  iu  which 
his  face  is  reflected,  so  that 
be  can  see  whether  he  has  got  the  shadows  in  their  proper 
places.  In  bringing  the  shadow-throwing  instruments  into  po- 
sition they  should  be  held  edgownys  toward  the  light,  so  that 
they  will  throw  little  or  no  shadow  until  they  have  come  into 
their  right  jiositiuu;  then  turn  them  suddenly  with  tho  broad 
side  to  the  light,  uud  the  mustache  or  bcunl  will  nppcnr  like  a 
flash. 

When  the  performer  seeins  to  swallow  his  mustache,  the  ef- 
fort is  produced  in  the  same  way,  via.,  by  turning  the  shadow- 
throwers  edgeways  to  the  light,  and  at  the  same  time  opening 
the  mouth. 

Before  exhibiting,  tho  performer  must  make  several  experi- 
ments ill  order  to  ascertain  tho  right  distance  at  which  to  hold 
the  shadow-throwing  instruments  from  his  face,  and,  indeed, 
to  fix  their  exact  position ; this  being  once  determined,  ho  can 
bore  holes  in  his  table,  at  a suitable  angle,  into  which  he  can 
stick  the  handles  of  his  instruments,  so  that  he  need  not  have 
the  trouble  of  holding  them. 

He  must  also  tix  tin*  precise  position  for  his  bead,  for  which 
purpose  bo  must  have  a rest,  or  a small  pad  fastened  to  the  wall 
behind  him,  against  which  he  can  securely  lean  without  fear  of 
ic  abb  liny. 

One  last  hint : do  not  lot  your  audience  sit  too  close  to  you, 
but  keep  them  at  as  great  a distance  as  possible,  and  amnso 
them  with  sneti  small-talk  as  yon  can  command. 


\* 
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PUN  IN  A SUGAR  BUSH. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

\ITELL,  yes,  Jerry,’*  remarked  Salina  M«*a- 
t ? (lows.  *•  old  Mr.  Wire  'll  be  glad  to  have 
anybody  come  to  sec  him  that  knows  as  much 
about  sugar  as  you  do." 

" It's  all  the  hobby  lie’s  got,"  said  her  bro- 
ther Phin.  **Ho  makes  the  liest  maple  sugar 
in  all  these  parts.  Whitest  and  cleanest.  Big 
gust  lot  of  it,  too.’’ 
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“I’ve  heard  him  sav,’’  added  Kush  Potts,  “that  no  man 
was  ever  too  old  to  learn.  Glad  we  could  bring  you  along.” 

“There  isn't  much  about  sugar  I don't  know,”  replied 
Jerry  Buntley,  modestly,  with  a pull  at  his  dog-skin 
gloves  to  make  them  fit  tighter.  “ You  just  ought  to  see 
a real  sugar  plantation  once.” 

“1  would  like  to,”  said  Hannah  Potts,  all  the  red  in 
her  rosy  face  coming  to  the  surface  to  meet  the  wind  that 
blew  in  her  face  from  the  direction  of  old  Mr.  Wire's 
great  forest  on  the  hill-side. 

They  were  all  cuddling  down  in  Elder  Meadows's  great 
box  sleigh,  and  Phin  Meadows  was  putting  the  sorrel  span 
along  the  road  in  a way  that  made  their  bells  dance  live- 
ly enough,  for  the  March  thaw  had  only  just  begun,  and 
the  sleighing  was  capital. 

Jerry  Buntley  had  told  them  more  about  sugar  that 
day  than  they  had  ever  heard  before.  It  was  a great 
treat  to  be  invited  to  a maple-sugaring  at  old  Mr.  Wire’s, 
and  Jerry's  country  cousins  were  glad  of  having  some- 
thing worth  while  to  take  with  them  by  way  of  payment; 
that  is,  they  were  glad  to  take  Jerry. 

He  was  glad  to  go,  and  lie  talked  sugar  until  every  soul 
in  the  sleigh  thought  he  could  taste  candy,  and  Phin 
found  himself  comparing  the  color  of  his  sorrel  team  to 
that  of  the  five  pounds  his  mother  sent  back  to  Barnes's 
grocery  store,  because,  as  she  said,  “She  wasn't  going  to 
pay  any  Teven  cents  a pound  for  building  sand." 

It  was  not  many  minutes  before  they  pulled  up  in  front 
of  old  Mr.  Wire’s  big  rambling  old  farm-house,  and  there 
were  Jim  and  Sally  Wire  coming  out  to  meet  them. 
Old  Mrs.  Wire  was  in  the  doorway,  and  she  looked  twen- 
ty years  younger  as  soon  as  they  had  a look  at  her  hus- 
band. Mainly  because  the  difference  in  their  ages  was  a 
good  deal  more  than  that. 

Nobody  knew  how  tall  Mr.  Wire  would  have  been  if 
he  had  stood  up,  but  the  oldest  old  ladies  around  Lender's 
Mills  village  all  said  he'd  had  that  stoop  in  his  shoulders 
ever  since  they'd  known  him. 

“My  mother  used  to  say,”  said  Elder  Meadows,  '’that 
old  Wire’s  father  was  a short,  stocky  man,  and  built  his 
log-house  to  fit  himself,  and  so  when  his  son  got  taller'n 
he  was  himself,  he  had  to  hold  his  head  down,  'specially 
coining  through  the  door.” 

There  he  was  now,  and  the  visitors  liad  not  been  in  the 
house  five  minutes  before  Saliua  Meadows  told  how  much 
Jerry  Buntley  knew  about  sugar. 

“ His  father  sells  tons  of  it.  and  bis  brother's  a clerk  in 
a sugar  store,  and  his  uncle’s  a book-keeper  in  a sugar  re- 
finery in  the  city — ” 

“ Ten  stories  high !”  put  iu  Jerry,  with  a down  look  of 
modesty. 

“ — and  he's  seen  sugar  plantations,  and  molasses  facto- 
ries, and  where  they  make  all  sorts  of  candy.” 

“You  don't  say!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wire.  “I’m  glad 
you  fetched  him  along.” 

“Wa’al,  »o*m  I," said  old  Mr.  Wire.  “No  man  ain’t 
ever  too  old  to  Para.  I’ve  only  been  a-b'ilin'  sap  for  a 
leetle  ruin*  of  fifty  year,  and  I don't  know  much.  You're 
jest  in  time.  The  sun’s  lookin'  down  warm  to-day,  and 
we  was  jest  a- wantin'  to  set  out  for  the  bush.” 

“It  isn’t  the  fur-away  bush,” said  Mrs.  Wire;  “ it’s  that 
there  patch  Highest  the  house.  The  trees  ain't  been  tapped 
this  five  year,  and  they’ll  run  the  beat  kind.” 

“ There'll  be  more  hero  by -and -by,"  said  Sally  Wire. 
“Don't  take  your  things  off.  We’ll  have  a real  good 
time." 

Old  Mr.  Wire  took  Jerry  Buntley  right  along  with  him— 
under  bis  wing,  as  you  might  say.  He  asked  him  ques- 
tions, too.  and  nobody  could  guess  how  many  times  Jerry 
made  him  exclaim,  “ You  don't  say!”  or,  "Do  tell,  now, 
is  that  so  ?” 

The  forest  had  been  left  standing  on  all  that  hill-side 
for  nothing  else  in  the  world  but  sugar.  It  w as  not  half 


an  hour  before  the  Wires  and  their  visitors  were  crunch 
ing  over  the  crust  atnoug  the  trees,  or  standing  around 
the  great  fires  that  had  been  built  and  lit  before  they  came. 
Every  fire  had  a great  iron  kettle  on  it,  and  every  kettle 
was  bubbling  for  dear  life,  except  when  a dash  of  cold  sap 
was  ladled  into  it  from  the  barrel  that  stood  under  the 
nearest  tree. 

“It's  afternoon  now,”  said  Sally  Wire.  “I  do  hope 
the  other  folks  *11  get  here  before  it’s  too  dark.  But  then 
we  can  have  a good  time  at  the  house  in  the  evening.” 
“Boys,” said  old  Mr.  Wire,  “if  you  want  to  help,  you 
jest  take  them  two  auger  bits  and  them  spiles,  and  go  and 
tap  a fresh  lot  of  trees  over  there  to  the  east'ard.  Jim 
and  I'll  go  round  with  the  buckets.” 

Wonderfully  white  and  clean  were  all  his  buckets  and 
shoulder-yokes,  and  his  wooden  troughs  that  caught  the 
sap  as  it  dripped  into  them  from  the  ends  of  the  wooden 
spiles  lie  had  driven  into  the  trees  he  had  tapped  already. 
There  was  plenty  of  work  for  him  and  his  son.  and  so 
Jerry  Buntley  and  Phin  Meadows  and  Kush  Potts  march- 
ed away  to  the  east,  while  the  girls  hung  around  the  ket- 
tles, and  tested  the  syrup,  in  every  way  they  knew  how, 
to  see  if  any  of  it  had  boiled  long  enough. 

“We’ll  have  plenty  to  sugar  off  with  in  the  house  this 
evening,” said  Sally  Wire;  “but  we  mustn’t  let  any  of  it 
got  burned.” 

Jerry  took  possession  of  an  auger  and  a bundle  of  spiles, 
aiid  Phin  took  the  other  auger,  and  Rush  Potts  said  he’d 
just  go  along  to  learn  how. 

“Catching  cold  are  you,  Phincas?”  asked  Jerry,  as  he 
began  to  work  his  auger  into  a splendidly  tall  tree,  and 
Phin  and  Rush  both  were  seized  with  a sudden  fit  of 
I coughing. 

“ Ugh,  ugh,  ugh— no — ugh— I guess  not.  Bore  it  deep. 
Jerry.  Old  man  Win*  is  particular  about  that.” 

“Guess  I know  how  to  tap  a tree,”  said  Jerry.  "The 
sun  shines  right  on  this  one.  and  the  sap  ’ll  run  well.” 
“Ugh — ugh — ugh,”  coughed.  Rush  Potts.  “I  guess 
I'll  help  Phin.  He  doesn't  know  as  much  as  you  do.” 

“I  should  say  not,”  diffidently  replied  Jerry;  but  he 
had  finished  his  first  tree  quite  skillfully,  and  now  he 
went  for  his  second  with  all  the  zeal  of  a true  sportsman. 

“Phineas,”  he  shouted,  a moment  later,  “when  you 
come  to  a maple  of  this  kind,  knock  off  the  outer  bark. 
It  bores  easier.” 

“All  right,”  replied  Phin,  with  his  mouth  half  full  of 
his  handkerchief.  But  he  added,  in  a lower  voice : “ Rush, 
stop  rolling  in  the  snow.  He’s  tapping  a hickory  this 
I time.” 

“T’other  was  an  elm.  Oh,  if  he  isn't  fun!  What  ’ll 
old  man  Wire  say  to  that  ?” 

“ Keep  still.  Get  up,  can't  you  ? I can't  bore  a hole 
1 worth  a cent.  Give  me  a spile." 

Jerry  was  an  enthusiastic  sugar-maker,  and  his  rapid- 
I ity  of  work  was  a credit  to  him, 

" Maple  this  time,"  said  Phin,  at  the  end  of  Jerry’s 
next  job.  “ But  look  at  what  he's  doing  now.” 

“ Beech ! There’ll  be  more  sugar  'n  old  Wire  'll  know 
wliat  to  do  with.” 

“We  must  pitch  ill,  Rush.  I want  to  lie  on  band 
; when  old  Wire  conies  to  see  if  his  spiles  are  set  right. 

’ Maybe  it  'll  kill  him.” 

" I’ve  tapped  pretty  nearly  two  trees  to  their  one.”  said 
1 Jerry  to  himself,  "but  1 won't  boast  of  it.  Here's  a re- 
! markably  fine  tree,  right  in  the  sun.  I hope  they  won't 
1 make  any  mistakes." 

With  that  he  started  his  twist  of  steel  into  the  yielding 
wood  of  one  of  the  noblest  silver-birches  in  all  that  forest, 
and  in  a wonderfully  short  time  there  was  another  spile 
fitted.  Whether  there  would  be  any  need  for  Mr.  Wire 
to  put  a sap  trough  under  the  end  of  that  spile  wus  quite 
another  question. 

The  crust  was  thick,  and  bore  very  well,  so  that  the 
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girls  had  no  wading  to  do  in  going  from  one  fire  to  an- 
other; and  Jim  Wire  and  his  father  worked  like  beavers 
at  emptying  the  sap  troughs,  and  carrying  in  the  almost 
colorless,  sweetish-tasting  liquid  their  trees  had  yielded 
them. 

“Now,  Jim,”  said  Mr.  Wire  at  last,  “we’d  better  take 
a lot  of  troughs  and  follow  them  fellers.  ’Twou’t  do  to 
waste  any  sap." 

Phin  and  Rush  saw  them  coming,  and  at  once  stopped 
work.  So  did  Jerry  Buutley,  for  he  had  some  sugges- 
tions to  make  about  those  spiles.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
some  of  them  were  bored  too  small  for  the  quantity  of  sap 
which  was  expected  to  run  through  them. 

He  and  the  others  came  up  just  as  the  gray -headed  old 
sugar-maker  stopped  in  front  of  Jerry’s  first  tree,  and  they 
got  there  in  time  to  wink  hard  at  Jim  Wire.  All  three 
of  them  stepped  around  behind  Jerry  and  Mr.  Wire. 

“You’ve  sot  that  there  spile  in  jest  about  right,  Mr. 
Huntley,”  said  Mr.  Wire,  without  changing  a muscle  of 
his  wrinkled  face  ; “but  this  kind  of  maple  don’t  give 
any  sugar  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  isn’t  a winter 
maple;  it’s  the  kind  we  call  an  ellum.” 

“Ah!  Oh  yes!  Strange  I didn't  notice.” 

“Doesn't  yield  anything  but  brown  sugar— common 
brown  sugar.  Its  all  right,  though.  I declar’!” 

He  was  looking  at  the  shell-bark  hickory  now,  and  that 
specimen  of  Jerry's  work  was  a hard  pull  on  his  polite- 
ness. 

“Jim,”  he  said,  “put  a trough  under  thar.  It’s  a 
changin’  world.  Things  isn’t  what  they  used  to  be. 
Mehlie  1 bar's  sugar  into  hickory  nowadays.” 

“ Hickory?”  gasped  Jerry.  “That’s  a fact.  I kind  o’ 
didn’t  look  up  to  see  what  it  was.” 

“And  ye  couldn't  ha’  told  by  the  bark;  of  course  not. 
I'd  say — now — there — well — exactly — nobody  ain’t  never 
too  old  to  Tarn.  Beech,  bass-wood.  ellum,  black  walnut, 
birch— if  thar'd  been  u saxafrax,  he’d  ha’  gone  and  tapped 
it  for  root-beer.” 

There  was  an  explosion  behind  them  just  then,  for  the 
three  other  boys  gave  it  up  the  moment  they  saw  it  had 
been  too  much  for  old  Mr.  Wire. 

“Put  troughs  to  all  on  'em.  Jim," said  the  latter,  sol- 
emnly, recovering  himself.  “Stop  your  ignorant,  on-  1 
mannerly  laughin'.  Mr.  Buntley,  jest  you  come  back  to 
the  kittles,  and  tell  me  over  ag'in  what  you  was  a-sayin’ 
about  surrup.” 

Jerry  was  beginning  to  understand  the  tree  joke,  but 
lie  could  not  see  why  Phin  Meadows  should  roll  Kush 
Potts  and  Jim  Wire  over  in  the  sno\v  the  way  he  did,  for 
he  said  to  himself: 

“ It's  a mistake  any  man  would  make.  One  tree  is  just 
like  another.  I wonder  how  Mr.  Wire  tells  them  apart? 

I think  I will  ask  him  lieforo  we  go  to  the  house.” 

So  he  did,  ami  the  old  man  answered  him  with  cast-iron 
politeness  that  he  knew  his  trees,  just  as  he  did  his  dogs, 
by  tlieir  bark. 

When  the  day  in  Ihe  sugar  hush  was  over,  however, 
and  when,  after  supper,  the  fun  in  the  house  began,  with 
a round  dozen  more?  of  country  boys  and  girls  to  keep  it 
up.  Jerry  heard  all  sorts  of  things.  The  syrup,  carried  ill 
and  boiled  down  in  the  kettles  over  the  kitchen  fire,  was 
cooled,  on  the  snow,  and  every  other  way,  into  “ hickory 
sugar.”  “birch  candy,”  “elm  taffy,”  “beech  twist,”  and 
all  sorts  of  uncommon  sweetness,  and  Jerry  overheard 
Mrs.  Wire  saying  to  Hannah  Potts: 

“ You  don’t  say ! Did  he  really  tap  'em  all  ? He  looks 
as  if  he  might  know  suthin*,  too.  Mebbe  he  was  jokin’.” 
All  the  rest  were,  except  old  Mr.  Wire:  and  when  the 
sorrel  span  was  brought  out  to  take  home  the  sleigh-load 
that  came  from  Lender's  Mills  village,  he  said  to  Jerry 
Buntley : 

“No  man  ain’t  never  too  old  to  Tarn,  and  it  wasn't 
know  in'  too  much  made  me  stoop-shouldered.  Thar’s  a 


heap  o'  sense  in  what  you  told  me  about  that  new  way  of 
settlin'  surrup.” 

Nevertheless,  Jim  Wire  went  around  the  next  morning 
and  took  away  all  the  troughs  from  under  the  trees  which 
had  not  yielded  any  sap,  and  put  them  where  they  were 
likely  to  do  more  good. 


[Began  Id  No.  SB  of  Habi-ku'ii  Yocxo  P»>rt.E,  December  7.) 

TOBY  TYLER; 

OR,  TEN  WEEKS  WITH  A CIRCUS. 
BY  JAMES  OTIS. 


Chapter  XIII. 

TOBY  ATTEMPTS  TO  RESIGN  HIS  SITUATION. 

VT  last  it  was  possible  for  Toby  to  speak  of  his  loss 
with  some  degree  of  calmness,  and  then  he  immedi- 
ately began  to  reckon  up  what  he  could  have  done  with 
the  money  if  he  had  not  lost  it. 

“Now  see  here,  Toby,” said  Ben,  earnestly,  “don't  go 
to  doin’  anytliing.of  that  kind.  The  money’s  lost,  an’  you 
can't  get  it  hack  by  talkin’;  so  the  very  best  thing  for  you 
is  to  stop  thinkin’  what  you  could  do  if  you  hud  it,  an’ 
just  to  look  at  it  as  a goner.” 

“ But—”  persisted  Toby. 

“I  tell  you  there's  no  huts  about  it,” said  Ben,  rather 
sharply.  “Stop  talkin’  about  what's  gone,  an’  just  go  to 
thinkin'  bow  you'll  get  more.  Do  what  you’ve  a mind  to 
the  monkey,  but  don’t  keep  broodin’  over  what  you  can’t 
help.” 

Toby  knew  that  the  advice  was  good,  and  he  struggled 
manfully  to  carry  it  into  execution,  but  it  was  very  hard 
work.  At  all  events,  there  was  no  sleep  for  his  eyes  that 
night,  and  when,  just  about  daylight,  the  train  halted  to 
wait  a more  seasonable  hour  in  which  to  enter  the  town, 
the  thought  of  what  he  might  have  done  with  his  lost 
money  was  still  in  Toby's  mind. 

Only  once  did  be  speak  crossly  to  the  monkey,  and  that 
was  when  he  put  him  into  the  cage  preparatory  to  com- 
mencing his  morning’s  work.  Then  lie  said : 

“ You  wouldn’t  had  to  go  into  this  place  many  times 
more  if  you  hadn’t  been  so  wicked;  for  by  to-morrow 
uiglit  we’d  been  nwa.v  from  this  circus,  an'  on  the  way  to 
home  an’  Uncle  Dan'l.  Now  you've  spoiled  my  chance 
an’  your  own  for  a good  while  to  come,  an’  1 hope  before 
the  day  is  over  you’ll  feel  as  bad  about  it  as  I do.” 

It  seemed  to  Toby  as  if  the  monkey  understood  just 
what  he  said  to  him,  for  he  sneaked  over  into  one  corner, 
away  from  the  other  monkeys,  and  sat  there,  looking  very 
penitent  and  very  dejected. 

Then,  with  a heavy  heart,  Toby  began  his  day’s  work. 
Hard  as  had  been  Toby’s  lot  previous  to  losing  liis  mon- 
ey. and  difficult  as  it  had  been  to  boar  the  cruelty  of  Mr. 
Job  Lord  and  his  precious  partner  Mr.  Jacobs,  it  was 
| doubly  hard  now  while  this  sorrow  was  fresh  upon  him. 

I Previous  to  this,  when  he  had  been  kicked  or  cursed  by 
| one  or  the  other  of  the  partners,  Toby  thought  exultant- 
ly that  the  time  was  not  very  far  distant  when  he  should 
j >>e  beyond  the  reach  of  his  brutal  task-masters,  and  that 
thought  had  given  him  strength  to  bear  all  that  had  been 
put  upon  him. 

Now  the  time  of  his  deliverance  from  this  bondage 
seemed  very  far  off,  and  each  cruel  word  or  blow  caused 
him  the  greater  sorrow  because  of  the  thought  that  but 
for  the  monkey's  wickedness  he  would  have  been  nearly 
free  from  that  which  made  his  life  so  very  miserable. 

If  he  had  looked  said  and  mournful  before,  he  looked 
doubly  so  now,  as  he  went  his  dreary  round  of  the  tent, 
crying,  “Here’s  your  cold  lemonade,”  or  “Fresh -baked 
J pea-nuts,  ten  cents  a quart,”  and  each  day  there  were  some 
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in  the  audience  who  pitted  the  boy  because  of  the  misery 
which  showed  so  plainly  in  his  face,  and  they  gave  him  a 
few  cents  more  than  his  price  for  what  lie  was  selling,  or 
gave  him  money  without  buying  anything  at  all,  thereby 
aiding  him  to  lay  up  something  again  toward  making  his 
escape. 

Those  few  belonging  to  the  circus  who  knew  of  Toby’s 
intention  to  escape  tried  their  best  to  console  him  for  the 
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loss  of  his  money,  and  that  kind-hearted  couple,  the  skel- 
eton and  his  fat  wife,  tried  to  force  him  to  take  a portion 
of  their  scanty  earnings  iu  the  place  of  that  which  the 
monkey  lmd  thrown  away.  But  this  Toby  positively  re- 
fused to  do,  anti  to  the  arguments  which  they  advanced 
as  reasons  why  they  should  help  him  along,  be  only  re- 
plied that  until  he  could  get  the  money  by  his  own  exer- 
tions he  would  remain  with  Messrs,  Ixinl  and  .Jacobs,  and 
get-  along  as  best  he  could. 

Every  hour  in  the  day  the  thought  of  what  might  have 
been  if  he  had  not  lost  his  money  so  haunted  his  mind, 
that  finally  he  resolved  to  make  one  bold  stroke,  and  tell 
Mr.  Job  Lord  that  he  did  not  want  to  travel  with  the  cir- 
cus any  longer. 

As  yet  he  had  not  received  the  two  dollars  which  hail 
been  promised  him  for  his  two  weeks’  work,  and  another 
one  was  nearly  due.  If  he  could  get  this  money,  it  might, 
with  what  he  had  saved  again,  suffice  to  pay  liis  railroad 
fare  to  Guilford,  and  if  it  would  not.  he  resolved  to  accept 
from  the  skeleton  sufficient  to  make  up  the  amount 
needed. 

He  naturally  shrank  from  the  task : but  the  hope  that  he 
might  possibly  succeed  gave  him  the  necessary  amount  of 
courage,  and  when  he  had  gotteu  his  work  done,  on  the  third 
morning  after  he  had  lost  his  money,  and  Mr.  Lord  ap- 
peared to  he  in  an  unusually  good  temper,  he  resolved  to 
try  the  plan. 

It  was  just  before  the  dinner  hour:  trade  had  been  un* 
exceptionally  good,  and  Mr.  Lord  had  even  spoken  in  a 
pleasant  tone  to  Toby  when  he  told  him  to  fill  up  the  lem- 
onade pail  with  water,  so  that  the  stock  might  not  he  dis- 
posed of  too  quickly,  and  with  too  little  profit. 

Toby  floured  iu  quite  as  much  Water  as  he  thought  the 
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already  weak  mixture  could  receive  and  retain  any  flavor 
of  lemon,  and  then,  as  his  employer  motioned  him  to  add 
more,  he  mixed  another  quart  in,  secretly  wondering  what 
it  would  taste  like. 

**  When  you’re  mix  in’  lemonade  for  circus  trade.”  said 
Mr.  Lord,  iu  such  a henign,  fatherly  tone,  that  one  would 
; have  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  ever  spoke  harsh- 
. ly,  “don’t  he  afraid  of  water,  for  there’s  where  the  profit 
conies  in.  Always  have  a piece  of  lemon-peel  floatin'  on 
the  top  of  every  glass,  an*  it  tastes  just  as  good  to  people 
os  if  it  cost  twice  as  much.*’ 

Toby  could  not  agree  exactly  with  tlrnt  opinion,  neither 
did  he  think  it  wise  to  disagree,  more  especially  since  he 
was  going  to  ask  the  very  great  favor  of  being  discharged ; 
therefore  he  nodded  his  head  gravely,  and  begun  to  stir 
up  wlmt  it  pleased  Mr.  Lord  to  call  lemonade,  so  that  the 
last  addition  might  be  more  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
others. 

Two  or  three  times  he  attempted  to  ask  the  favor  which 
seemed  such  a great  one,  and  each  time  the  words  stuck  in 
his  tliroat,  until  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  should  never 
succeed  in  getting  them  out. 

Finally,  in  his  despair,  lie  stammered  out: 

14  Don’t  you  think  you  could  find  another  hoy  in  this 
town.  Mr.  Lord  ?” 

Mr.  Lord  moved  around  sideways,  in  order  to  bring  his 
crooked  oyo  to  hear  squarely  on  Toby,  and  then  there  was 
a long  interval  of  silence,  during  which  time  the  hoy's 
color  rapidly  came  and  went,  and  his  heart  beat  very  fast 
' witli  suspense  and  fear. 

41  Well,  what  if  1 could  lie  said  at  length.  “Do  you 
think  that  trade  is  so  good  I could  afford  to  keep  two 
1 boys,  when  there  isn’t  half  work  enough  for  one  ?” 

Toby  stirred  the  lemonade  with  renewed  activity,  as  if 
. by  this  process  he  was  making  both  it  and  his  courage 
.stronger,  and  said,  in  a low  voice,  which  Mr.  Lord  could 
j sera  reel  v hear: 

“ I didn't  think  that ; but  you  see  I ought  to  go  home, 

; for  Uncle  Dan'l  will  worry  uliout  me,  an’,  besides,  I don’t 
like  a circus  very  well.” 

| Again  there  was  silence  on  Mr.  Lord’s  part,  and  again 
i the  crooked  eye  glowered  down  on  Toby. 

“So,” he  said — and  Toby  could  see  that  his  anger  was 
rising  very  fast— “you  don't  like  a circus  very  well,  an* 
you  begin  to  think  that  your  uncle  Daniel  will  worry 
about  you,  eh  ? Well,  I want  you  to  understand  that  it 
, don’t  make  any  difference  to  me  whether  you  like  a cir- 
' cun  or  not.  and  1 don’t  care  how  much  your  uncle  Daniel 
worries.  You  mean  that  you  want  to  get  away  from  me. 

! after  I’ve  been  to  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  teaching 
! you  the  business.” 

Toby  bent  his  head  over  the  pail,  and  stirred  away  us  if 
: for  dear  life. 

“ If  you  think  you’re  going  to  get  away  from  here  un- 
til you’ve  paid  me  for  all  you’ve  eat,  air  all  the  time  I’ve 
spent  on  you,  you're  mistaken,  that’s  all.  You’ve  had  an 
easy  time  with  me — too  easy,  in  fact — and  that’s  what  ails 
you.  Now  you  just  let  me  hear  two  words  more  out  of 
your  head  about  going  away — only  two  more — an’  I’ll 
show  you  what  a whipping  is.  I’ve  only  been  playing 
j with  you  before  when  you  thought  you  was  getting  a 
1 whipping:  but  you’ll  find  out  what  it  means  if  I so  much 
as  see  a thought  in  your  eyes  about  goin’  away.  An’ 
don’t  you  dare  to  try  to  give  me  the  slip  in  the  night,  an’ 
run  away:  for  if  you  do,  I’ll  follow  you,  an’  have  you  ar- 
rested. Now  you  mind  your  eye  in  the  future.” 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  longer  Mr.  Lord  might 
have  continued  this  tirade,  hail  not  a member  of  the  com- 
]xany — one  of  the  principal  riders — called  him  one  side  to 
speak  with  him. 

Door  Toby  was  so  much  confused  by  the  angry  words 
which  had  followed  his  very  natural  and  certainly  very 
reasonable  suggestion  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  any- 
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hain't  gcttin’but  a dollar  a week,  an' still  1 don’t  see  any 
chance  of  your  gettin'  away  yet  awhile.”  said  Ben,  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tone,  as  he  devoted  his  attention  again  to 
his  horse*,  leaving  Toby  hi  his  own  sad  reflections,  and 
the  positive  conviction  that  boys  who  run  away  from 
home  do  not  have  a good  time,  except  in  stories. 

The  next  forenoon,  while  Toby  was  deep  in  the  excite- 
ment of  selling  to  a boy  no  larger  than  himself,  and  with 
just  as  red  hair,  three  cents*  worth  of  pea-nuts  and  two 
sticks  of  candy,  and  while  the  boy  was  trying  to  induce 
him  to  “throw  in”  a piece  of  gum  because  of  the  quantity 
purchased.  Job  Lord  called  him  aside,  and  Toby  knew  that 
his  troubles  had  begun. 

“I  want  you  to  go  in  an*  see  Mr.  Castle:  he’s  goin*  to 
show  you  how  to  ride,”  said  Mr.  Lord,  in  as  kindly  a tone 
as  if  he  were  conferring  some  favor  on  the  boy. 

If  Toby  had  dnml  to,  he  would  have  rebelled  then  and 
there,  and  refused  to  go;  but  as  he  hadn't  the  courage  for 
bucIi  proceeding,  he  walked  meekly  into  the  tent,  and  to- 
ward the  ring. 

[to  nr  eosTTwrrp.] 

THE  NATIONAL  FLOWER  OF  JAPAN. 

BY  WILLIAM  KLIOT  GRIFFIS. 

THE  cherry  blossom  is  the  national  flower  of  Japan,  as 
the  rose  is  of  England,  the  lily  of  France,  the  thistle 
of  Scotland,  and  the  shamrock  of  Ireland.  On  the  Miku- 
do*s  flags,  papers,  and  carriage's,  and  on  the  soldiers*  caps 

large  tent,  and  Toby  was  left  alone  with  his 
thoughts  and  the  two  or  three  little  boy  cus- 
tomers, who  looked  at  him  wonderingly, 
and  envied  him  because  he  belonged  to  the 
circus. 

During  the  ride  that  night  he  told  old  Ben 
what  he  had  heard,  confidently  expecting 
that  that  friend  at  least  would  console  him. 

But  Ben  was  not  the  champion  which  he  had 
expected.  The  old  man  who  hud  been  with 
acircus,  “ man  and  boy,  nigh  to  forty  years,” 
did  not  seem  to  think  it  any  calamity  that 
he  was  to  be  taught  to  ride. 

“That  Mr.  Castle  is  a little  tough  on 
boys.”  old  Ben  said,  thoughtfully;  “but  it 
*11  be  a good  thing  for  you.  Toby.  Just  so 
long  as  you  stay  with1  Job  Lord,  you  won’t 
Is?  nothin'  more’n  a candy  boy;  hut  after 
you  know  how  to  ride,  it  *11  be  another  thing, 
an’  you  can  earn  a good  deal  of  money,  an’ 

Ik*  your  own  boss.” 

“But  I don’t  want  to  stay  with  the  cir- 
cus,” wailed  Toby;  “I  don’t  want  to  learn 
to  ride,  an’  I do  want  to  get  back  to  Uncle 
Dan’l.” 

“ That  may  all  be  true,  an*  I don’t  dispute 
it,”  said  Ben.  “blit  you  see  you  didn't  stay 
with  your  uncle  Daniel  when  you  had  the 
chance,  an*  you  did  come  with  the  circus. 

You’ve  told  Job  you  wanted  to  leave,  an’ 
he’ll  be  watchin’  you  all  the  time  to  see  that 
you  don’t  give  him  the  slip.  Now.  what’s 
the  consequence  i Why,  you  can’t  get  away 
for  a while,  anyhow,  an’  you’d  better  try  to 
amount  to  something  while  you  an*  here. 

Perhaps  after  you've  got  so  you  can  ride, 
you  may  want  to  stay,  an’  I’ll  see  to  it  that 
you  get  all  of  your  wages,  except  enough  lo 
pay  Castle  for  learnin'  of  you." 

“ I sha'n't  want  to  stay,”  said  Toby.  **  I 
wouldn’t  stay  if  I could  ride  all  the  horses 
at  once,  an*  was  gettin*  a hundred  dollars  a 
day.” 

“ But  you  can’t  ride  one  horse,  an’  you 


thing  around  him,  until  he  heard  liis  own  name  mention- 
ed. and  then,  fearing  lest  some  new  misfortune  was  about 
to  la-fall  him,  he  listened  intently. 

“ I’m  afraid  you  couldn’t  do  much  of  anything  with 
him.”  he  heard  Mr.  Lord  say.  **  He’s  had  enough  of  this 
kind  of  life  already,  so  he  says,  an’  I expect  the  next 
thing  he  does  will  be  to  try  to  run  away.” 

“I’ll  risk  his  getting  away  from  you.  Job,”  he  heard 
the  other  say ; “but  of  course  I’ve  got  to  take  my  chances. 
I'll  take  him  in  hand  from  eleven  to  twelve  each  day — just 
your  slack  time  of  trade — and  I’ll  not  only  give  you  half 
of  what  he  can  earn  in  the  next  two  years,  hut  I’ll  pay  I 
you  for  his  time  if  lie  gives  us  the  slip  before  the  season 
is  out.” 

Toby  knew  that  they  were  speaking  of  him,  but  what  it 
all  meant  he  could  not  imagine. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  first?”  Job 
asked. 

“Just  put  him  right  into  the  ring,  and  teach  him  what 
riding  is.  I tell  you.  Job,  the  boy’s  smart  euough,  and 
before  the  season’s  over  I’ll  have  him  so  that  he  can  do 
some  of  the  bare-back  acts,  and  perhaps  we’ll  get  some 
money  out  of  him  before  we  go  into  winter-quarters." 

Toby  understood  the  meaning  of  their  conversation  only 
too  well,  and  he  knew  that  his  lot,  which  before  seemed 
harder  than  lie  could  bear,  was  about  to  be  intensified 
through  this  Mr.  Castle,  of  whom  he  had  frequently 
heard,  ami  who  was  said  to  lie  a rival  of  Mr.  Lord’s,  so  far 
as  brutality  went.  The  two  men  now  walked  toward  the 
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ami  uniform,  you  will  see  the  open  chrysanthemum.  But 
the  flower  of  the  people  and  of  the  nation  is  the  flower  of 
the  blossoming  cherry-tree. 

“ Do  not  all  cherry-trees  blossom  1”  you  will  ask. 

Yes;  but  the  Japanese  cultivate  all  over  Japan,  by  the 
millions,  the  sakura-tree,  which  is  valued  only  for  the 
beauty  of  its  blossoms.  Botanists  call  it  Prunus  paeudo- 
cerasus.  From  an  entire  tree  you  could  not  get  ripe  cher- 
ries enough  to  make  a pie;  but  the  blooms  arc  massed  to- 
gether on  the  boughs  like  clouds,  and  the  blooms  are  often 
as  large  as  a rose.  Picnics  in  Japan  are  called,  “Going 
to  see  the  flowers.”  In  Juno,  millions  of  the  people  go 
out  to  sing  and  sport  and  laugh  and  play  under  the  cher-  1 
ry-trees,  or  to  catch  “the  snow-showers  that  do  not  fall 
from  the  skies."  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  stanzas 
of  poetry  about  the  cherry-tree.  Some  of  the  people  be-  . 
come  so  enchanted  with  the  lovely  blossoms  that  they  act-  1 
ually  say  their  prayers  under  them,  or  even  worship  the 
famous  old  trees.  Here  is  an  instance,  which  the  artist  . 
has  told  by  his  pencil.  A sacred  cherry-tree  has  been  care-  j 
fully  surrounded  by  a fence  of  bamboo,  and  two  old  gentle-  | 
men  are  worshipping  the  tree,  while  one  young  fellow  is  ! 
snickering  at  them  from  around  the  corner,  and  the  oth- 
er's mouth  is  wide  open  with  astonishment,  and  he  is  prob-  ! 
ably  saying,  “Naru  taodo”  (Well,  I declare!). 


PUSSY  WILLOW. 

BY  MARIAN  DOUGLAS. 

Tin:  brook  is  brimmed  with  melted  snow, 
The  uiaple  sap  is  running, 

And  on  the  highest  elm  a crow 
His  big  black  wings  is  sunning. 

A close  green  hud  the  May-llower  lies 
Upon  its  mossy  pillow; 

Anil  sweet  and  low  the  South  Wind  blows, 
And  through  the  brown  fields  calling  goes, 
“ Come,  Pussy ! Pussy  Willow! 

Within  your  close  brown  wrapper  stir; 
Conte  out  and  show  your  silver  fur; 

Come,  Pussy ! Pussy  Willow!” 

Soon  red  will  hud  the  maple-trees, 

The  bluebird*  will  bo  singing. 

And  yellow  tassels  in  the  breeze 
lie  from  the  poplars  swinging; 

And  rosy  will  the  May-flower  lie 
Upon  it*  mossy  pillow. 

But  you  must  oome  the  first  of  all. 

“Come,  Pussy!”  is  the  .South  Wind’s  call — 
“ Come,  Pussy ! Pussy  Willow!” 

A fairy  gift  to  children  dear, 

The  downy  firstling  of  the  year — 

Come,  Pussy  ! Pussy  Willow! 


THE  ANTS  AT  HOME. 

■T  CHARLES  MORRIS. 

rpHE  brook  that  ran  merrily  by  the  garden  of  Woodbine  ] 
1 Cottage,  prattling  like  a happy  child  on  a holiday, 
grew  sober  and  quiet  further  down,  spreading  into  a broad  • 
sheet  of  gleaming  water,  through  whose  liquid  surface  ! 
glistened  the  silvery  sands  that  adorned  its  bed. 

Here  the  soft  green  verdure  spread  like  a rich  carpet, 
and  Harry  and  Willie  Mason  lay  buried  in  the  deep  grass- 
es until  only  their  head  ap}>carod  above  the  waving 
blades.  On  the  bank  of  the  brook  sat  their  uncle  Ben, 
hie  kindly  face  turned  with  a pleasant  smile  to  the  ques- 
tioning boys. 

“So  you  want  to  hear  some  more  queer  stories  about 
ants #”  he  said.  “Why,  I thought  we  were  well  done 
with  the  subject 11 

“ But  you  said,  you  know,  that  there  was  a lot  more  of 
odd  things,"  replied  Harry,  “and  Willie  wants  ever  to 
much  to  hear  them.  Don't  you,  Willie  f” 


“ I guess  you  does,"  retorted  Willie,  with  a sly  gesture. 

Uncle  Ben  laughed  heartily.  “So  it  is  one  word  for 
Willie,  and  two  for  yourself,"  he  said.  “ But  what  shall 
I tell  you  about  ? Shall  I describe  that  strange  tree  which 
keeps  up  a standing  army  of  ants  to  preserve  it  from  inju- 
ry, while  it  in  return  finds  the  ants  in  food  and  shelter  t” 

“A  tree!"  cried  Harry,  with  a shout  of  laughter.  “It 
must  be  a thinking  tree,  then.” 

44 1 suppose  so — in  its  way.  Not  just  in  our  way,  of 
course.  One  can  hardly  believe  such  tilings  of  a tree.” 

“/don't  b'lieve  it,"  said  Willie,  sturdily. 

44  What  a born  critic  you  are!"  replied  his  uncle,  with 
a quizzical  look  at  the  little  doubter.  “It  is  true,  never- 
theless. The  tree  in  question  is  called  the  bull's-horn 
acacia.  A species  of  ants  lives  upon  it,  and  protects  it 
from  insects  which  would  injure  its  foliage*,  such  as  slugs 
and  caterpillars.  But  the  odd  thing  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  tree  manages  to  provide  for  these  ant  soldiers." 

“Is  they  the  soldiers  you  kept  talking  'bout ?"  asked 
Willie. 

“Oh  no;  those  were  soldier  ants  who  went  out  in  ar 
mies,  and  fought  battles  with  other  ant  armies,  or  attacked 
the  nests  of  the  negro  ants  and  carried  oil*  their  young  to 
bring  them  up  as  slaves.  These  soldiers  only  fight  for  the 
good  of  the  tree.” 

“ Which  takes  care  of  them  in  return  ?"  asked  Harry. 

“Precisely.  There  are  certain  cavities  in  its  outer  sur- 
face which  serve  as  barracks  for  these  regiments  of  ants. 
But  the  most  curious  feature  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
tree  provides  food  for  its  defenders.  When  the  leaves  an* 
young,  and  in  danger  from  insects,  then*  opens  a little 
gland  at  their  base,  which  is  filled  with  a honey-like  liq- 
uid. The  ants  are  very  fond  of  this,  and  lap  it  up  greed- 
ily. They  run  from  one  gland  to  another,  and  are  thus 
kept  constantly  nlmut  the  young  leaves.  And  these  little 
chaps  bite  shrewdly,  so  that  no  other  creeping  thing  dares 
to  venture  near  the  leaves.” 

“Well,  that  is  certainly  very  curious,"  said  Harry, 
raising  himself  on  one  arm  half  out  of  his  grassy  bed. 

“ But  that  is  only  part  of  the  provision,"  continued  his 
uncle.  “The  leaf  is  what  is  called  a compound  leaf,  con- 
sisting of  a uumlier  of  leaflets  on  one  stem.  When  this 
compound  leaf  first  unfolds,  there  appears  at  its  base  a 
little  yellow  fruit-like  body,  attached  by  a fine  point  to 
the  leaf.  It  is  a beautiful  object  through  the  microscope, 
looking  like  a little  golden  pear.  It  is  not  quite  ripe 
when  the  leaf  first  opens,  and  the  ants  may  he  seen  busily 
running  from  one  to  another  to  see  if  any  are  ripe. 
Whenever  one  is  found  to  be  ripe,  the  ant  bites  it  off  at 
the  small  point  of  attachment,  and  carries  it  eagerly  away 
to  its  nest.  But  they  do  not  ripen  all  at  once,  so  that  the 
ants  are  kept  about  the  leaves  until  these  are  old  enough 
to  be  out  of  danger.” 

“Well,  I never  heard  uny thing  quite  so  queer  about 
trees!"  exclaimed  Harry. 

“ There  are  many  strange  instances  of  trees  being  aided 
by  insects."  remarked  Uncle  Ben;  “but  I doubt  if  there 
is  any  stranger  than  this.  There  is  one  tree,  of  the  genus 
Triplaris,  whose  trunk,  limbs,  and  even  its  smallest  twigs, 
are  hollow.  If  any  person  happens  to  break  or  even  to 
shake  one  of  these  twigs,  he  might  well  imagine  that  the 
tree  was  alive,  for  he  will  instantly  find  it  covered  with 
multitudes  of  creeping  brown  creatures,  which  bite  furi- 
ously. It  is.  in  fact,  inhabited  by  myriads  of  ants,  which 
occupy  the  whole  interior,  and  which  protect  the  tree  from 
its  enemies  by  their  vicious  bite." 

“I  hardly  think  I would  like  to  break  switches  from 
that  tree,”  laughed  Harry. 

“I's  mighty  sure  I wouldn't,"  said  Willie. 

“There  is  another  tree,  called  the  trumpet-tree,"  con- 
luiued  their  uncle.  “ This  has  a hollow  stem,  divided  by 
partitions,  like  the  reeds  which  grow  on  our  river  shores. 
Ants  get  into  this  tree  by  boring  a hole  from  the  outside. 
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They  then  bore  through  the  partitions,  and  get  the  run  of 
the  whole  interior.  Every  cell  made  by  the  partitions 
serves  them  as  a separate  apurtment,  some  being  devoted 
to  eggs,  and  some  to  their  young  in  different  stages  of 
growth.  One  cell  is  kept  as  the  home  of  the  queen,  this 
royal  lady  having  an  apartment  of  her  own.” 

“ Do  the  ants  protect  this  tree  too  f”  asked  Harry. 

“Oh  yes;  they  rush  out  in  millions  if  the  tree  is  shak- 
en, and  are  very  apt  to  make  things  uncomfortable  for 
intruders.” 

“Don’t  feet!  'em  on  pears,  does  it  ?”  asked  Willie. 

“Not  exactly;  they  do  not  get  their  living  directly 
from  the  tree:  but  they  feed  on  it  indirectly.  The  fact 
is,  this  species  keeps  a kind  of  ant  cows.  These  are  mi- 
nute insects,  which  attach  themselves  to  the  interior  of 
the  tree,  and  live  on  its  jhices.  They  give  out  a honey-like 
liquid,  of  which  the  nuts  are  very  fond,  and  lap  up  with 
great  eagerness.  You  see  thus  that  there  are  various 
ways  in  which  plants  feed  the  ants  which  protect  them 
from  other  insects.” 

“Are  there  any  other  ants  that  live  on  trees?”  asked 
Harry. 

“Yes,  indeed.  Ants  are  very  apt  to  take  possession  of 
hollow  trees.  They  build  thin  partitions,  which  divide 
the  interior  of  the  tree  into  halls,  galleries,  and  saloons, 
and  they  live  there  thoroughly  sheltered  from  the  wea- 
ther. The  Ethiopian  ants  hollow  out  long  galleries,  and 
use  the  finely  powdered  wood  which  has  fallen  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tree  to  stop  up  every  chink  in  the  floors, 
to  make  partitions,  and  to  fill  up  useless  apartments. 
There  are  also  yellow  aut-s  which  construct  entire  stories 
of  this  decayed  wood.  They  mix  it  with  a little  earth 
and  spider’s  web,  and  thus  muke  it  into  a sort  of  jtapier - 
mache. " 

“Don’t  think  that's  so  awful  smart,”  protested  Willie. 
“ Jess  don't  the  wasps  an1  the  hornets  make  paper  nests 
too  ?” 

“ Very  true,"  replied  his  uncle.  14  There  is  another  cu- 
rious ant,  though,  which  makes  its  nest  out  of  leaves. 
These  art*  large,  strong  leaves,  but  the  little  creatures 
somehow  draw  their  edges  together,  and  gum  them  fast, 
so  that  they  make  themselves  a close,  roomy  shelter  in- 
side. They  have  been  seen  at  work,  thousands  of  them 
tugging  away  for  dear  life  at  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  If 
they  are  startled,  and  made  to  loose  their  hold  of  the 
edge,  it  flies  back  so  strongly  that  it  is  a marvel  how  they 
ever  drew  it  in.” 

“ Don’t  they  sometimes  build  very  large  nests  on  the 
ground,”  asked  Harry— “much  larger  Ilian  the  little  ant- 
hills we  see  about  here  ?” 

“ I should  think  so,  indeed ! Whv.  the  common  red  ant 
of  England  builds  a nest  of  any  rubbish  it  can  find,  such 
as  straw,  leaves,  and  bits  of  wood  mixed  with  earth,  often 
as  large  as  a small  hay-cock.  But  this  is  a trifle,  compared 
with  some  tropical  ant-hills.  Travellers  in  Guiana  de- 
scribe ant-bills  which  are  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and 
thirty  or  forty  feet  wide  at  the  base.  You  might  well 
fancy  they  were  houses  for  elephants,  insteud  of  for  ants.” 

“I  should  imagine  they  must  be  elephantine  ants,”  re- 
marked Harry. 

“Not  at  all.  There  is  a very  small  ant  in  New  South 
Wales  whose  hills  are  eight  or  ten  fret  high.  But  this  is 
not  all ; these  great  mounds  are  only  the  upper  part  of  the 
ant  city.  It  extends  as  deeply  under-ground.  There  is 
one  ant  described  that  builds  a nest  of  forty  stories,  twen- 
ty above  and  twenty  under  ground.  These  stories  are  di- 
vided iuto  numerous  saloons  and  apartments,  with  narrow 
galleries,  and  inclined  planes  for  stairways.  The  parti- 
tions are  usually  very  thin,  but  the  ceilings  are  often  sup- 
ported by  pillars  and  buttresses,  just  like  our  great  halls.” 

“ It  must  take  the  ante  a long  while  to  build  such  nests 
as  that,"  remarked  Harry. 

“I  guesses  so,” said  Willie.  “I's  seen  ’em,  many  and 


many  a time,  running  up  with  their  wee  little  bits  of  dirt, 
and  I knows  they'd  jess  be  ever  and  ever  so  long.” 

“ But  you  do  not  stop  to  think  what  can  be  done  by 
keeping  at  it,”  said  Uncle  Ben.  “They  are  the  very 
hardest  of  hard  workers.  They  never  seem  to  tire  or 
i lie  down  to  rest,  so  that  it  is  astonishing  what  progress 
I they  make.  It  is  said  that  they  will  finish  a complete 
story  to  their  nest,  with  all  its  rooms,  galleries,  vaulted 
' roofs,  and  partitions,  in  seven  or  eight  hours.  They  use- 
wet  clay  in  the  work,  and  put  it  together  very  rapidly.” 

“ I suppose  these  big  nests  are  built  just  like  the  little 
ones  we  have  here,”  said  Harry,  with  a questioning  look. 

“ Yes,  on  much  the  same  principle.  In  fact,  our  little 
mason  ante  are  very  expert  builders.  Some  of  them  only 
build  while  it  is  raining,  or  while  the  ground  continues 
’ wet.  If  it  gets  so  dry  that  the  earth  will  not  stick  to- 
gether, they  pull  down  their  unfinished  walls,  and  heap 
the  earth  over  the  finished  portions.  The  ash-colored 
mason  is  very  curious  in  his  ways.  He  begins  by  bring- 
! ing  a quantity  of  earth,  which  he  heaps  on  the  roof  of  bin 
1 old  home.  Then  he  goes  to  work  upon  this,  excavating 
galleries,  just  as  a laborer  will  dig  ditches  across  a field. 
Finally  he  roofs  over  these  galleries.  But  if  he  should 
! begin  a roof  before  the  walls  are  high  enough,  he  will 
! carefully  take  it  down,  and  build  the  walls  higher  before 
proceeding  with  his  roof.” 

“Why,  what  smart  little  chaps  they  are!  They  must 
| think,  anyhow.  Don’t  you  believe  so.  Uncle  Ben  ?” 

“One  would  fancy  so,  at  any  rate.  They  may  not  be 
able  to  think  like  philosophers,  but  they  certainly  think 
! like  builders.  I could  give  you  other  evidences  of  it.  If 
1 you  saw  them  carefully  closing  the  doors  of  their  nests  at 
I night  or  in  wet  weather,  and  opening  them  again  in  the 
j morning,  and  carrying  their  young  out-of-doors  to  enjoy 
the  sun  on  bright  days,  and  a dozen  other  shrewd  habits, 
you  might  well  imagine  they  thought  it  all  out.  Among 
the  strangest  of  these  ant-philosophers  are  the  driver  ante 
of  West  Africa,  a species  which  can  not  endure  the  hot 
[ suns  of  that  region.  If  they  are  caught  by  the  fierce  rays 
of  the  sun  when  out  travelling,  they  at  once  build  them- 
selves a covered  archway  of  clay— a long  tunnel  whose 
sides  and  roof  are  cemented  by  some  gummy  material 
from  their  own  bodies.  Under  this  they  travel  safe  from 
the  sun.  It  is  said  of  the  same  ants  that  when  they  are 
obliged  to  cress  a stream  in  their  journeys,  they  will  as- 
cend a tree,  and  run  out  on  a low  limb  that  hangs  over 
the  opposite  side.  From  this  they  drop  a line  of  ante  to 
the  earth,  each  clinging  firmly  to  the  one  above  it.  Over 
I this  living  line  the  whole  army  passes.  Other  travellers 
relate  that  if  they  can  not  cross  the  stream  in  this  way. 
they  will  drop  a line  of  ante  to  the  water,  from  which  a 
horizontal  line,  supported  on  the  water,  runs  to  the  other 
l side,  forming  a living  bridge,  over  which  the  whole  army 
! marches.  For  my  part,  1 hardly  know  what  to  think  of 
; these  stories,  since  the  driver  ants  are  entirely  blind.” 

“ I guesses  that's  'nougli,”  said  Willie.  “ Let’s  go  play, 
Harry.  Ants  can’t  do  that,  anyway.  They  doesn’t  do 
nufflu  but  work  all  the  time.” 

| “Indeed  you  are  very  much  mistaken,  my  young 
frieud,”  replied  his  uncle.  “They  are  just  as  fond  of 
play  as  you  are.  They  will  wrestle  with  one  another,  and 
ride  on  each  other’s  backs,  as  if  it  w.ere  the  greatest  fun  in 
| the  world.  And  they  have  been  seen  practicing  gymnas- 
■ tic  sports,  climbing,  hanging  down  by  one  leg.  and  letting 
1 themselves  fall  from  a distance,  as  if  they  enjoyed  it  huge- 
ly. In  fact,  they  are  up  to  almost  as  many  pranks  and 
. capers  as  young  boys.  I doubt,  however,  if  they  get  into 
mischief  as  often.  But  go  on;  I won’t  detain  you  any 
| longer  from  your  play.” 

! “ Maybe  you’s  glad  'nougli  to  get  rid  of  us,”  said  Willie. 

| slyly,  as  he  snatched  Harry's  cap  and  rail  away  with  it. 

I In  an  instant  the  ante  were  forgotten,  aud  there  was  a hot 
I chase  across  the  grassy  meadow. 
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AN  EGYPTIAN  BOOTBLACK. 

BY  L.  M.  F. 

I AM  only  n )*or  Egyptian  hoot  Hark,  but,  for  all  that, 
1 do  not  consider  myself  the  inferior  of  any  living  be- 
ing, and  feel  very  proud  to  own  that  1 am  a descendant 


from  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  existing  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  I was  born  in  Cairo.  Egypt;  so  were  all 
my  ancestors,  ami  no  other  land  hears  the  imprints  of 
the  soles  of  their  feet,  for  they  lived  and  died  in  this  sun- 
i ny  land. 

My  name  is  Abdullah  (i.  e..  servant  of  God).  \ am 
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an  orphan;  my  parents  died  before  I was  five,  leaving:  j 
me  a waif  trusting  to  the  mercy  of  the  world  at  large. 
Having  no  home,  and  no  kith  or  kin  to  claim  me.  I was  j 
thrown  into  the  streets  to  hunt  up  my  own  living.  I 
used  to  wander  up  and  down  tagging  for  a para,  a piece  , 
of  bread,  or  anything  with  which  I could  satisfy  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  Thus  I passed  about  four  years  of  iny  | 
life  living  on  taggary,  till  one  day  1 noticed  a boy  black  , 
ing  an  Englishman's  lioots,  and  lie  paid  the  boy  one 
piastre  for  doing  it.  I at  once  resolved  to  earn  my  liv-  j 
ing  that  way,  and  tagged  the  boy  to  instruct  me.  He  , 
first  refused,  but  on  my  telling  him  I wus  an  orphan,  he  | 
at  once  taught  me  liow  to  handle  the  brushes,  and  gave 
me  a couple  of  old  ones  which  he  had  in  his  box.  1 grate 
fully  accepted  them.  Hastening  to  one  of  the  stores,  1 
tagged  for  an  empty  little  box.  and  fastening  it  to  a piece 
of  rope  I had  found  on  a dust  heap.  I slung  it  across  my 
shoulder  proudly,  in  imitation  of  all  boot-blacks.  How 
could  I get  some  blacking  ( was  my  next  thought.  1 en- 
tered a grocery  store,  and  said  to  the  owner.  * ' Ya  sidi"  ( i.  e., 
my  lord),  “ I will  black  your  boots  for  a couple  of  figs.” 

44  You  don't  look  like  a boot-black,"  he  rescinded. 

44 1 can  black  boots  tatter  than  ten  boot- blacks." said  I. 
confidently. 

"All  right."  said  he,  seating  himself,  ami  presenting 
me  his  foot ; 44  black  away." 

I tremblingly  opened  my  box,  and  taking  out  my  brush- 
es hesitatingly  said : 

44  Ya  sidi,  my  blacking  is  not  very  good;  it  is  rather  I 
dry.  If  you  let  me  use  your  blacking.  1 could  make  your 
sln»es  like  a mirror." 

44  Very  well."  lie  unsuspectingly  said,  handing  me  r 
large  box  of  blacking  from  a well-tilled  shelf  over  his 
head.  44 1 guess  mine  is  fresher:  but  make  them  fine,  for 
I want  to  go  to  a wedding." 
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“Hulla  rassi”  (t.  e.,  on  my  head),  I replied,  setting  to 
work.  It  taing  a very  hot  day,  this  gentleman  was  dress- 
ed in  a long  spotless  white  caftan  touching  his  ankles.  1 
worked  vigorously,  and  in  my  eagerness  to  do  the  thing 
well.  I got  the  blacking  smeared  over  my  bands,  which  left 
large  black  marks  on  his  ankles,  and,  worst  of  all.  I lmd 
a nice  sprinkling  of  black  dots  all  over  his  white  suit. 

44  Oh.  you  young  rascal !”  he  exclaimed,  hurriedly,  glan- 
cing at  Ilia  condition, 44  what  have  you  done?” 

He  was  just  about  dealing  me  a blow,  when  I grasjM-d 
my  Ikix  und  brushes  and  made  my  escape.  Kxasjierated 
that  he  bad  missed  me,  with  an  outli  be  flung  the  tax  of 
blacking  after  n»e,  which  hit  me  on  the  shoulder.  I joy- 
fully clutched  the  blacking,  and  ran  into  another  street 
as  fast  as  my  legs  could  carry  me.  Breathless,  I sat 
down  on  a door-step  to  contemplate  my  next  under- 
taking, whereupon  four  professional  boot-blacks  roughly 
accosted  me,  asking  how  long  I had  lieen  a boot-black, 
and  to  what  district  I talonged.  I replied  that  I did  not 
belong  to  any;  upon  which  they  began  roughly  pushing 
me,  and  wanted  to  take  away  niv  brushes  and  blacking: 
but  I fought  manfully  and  desperately  for  them. 

“ Hufarcm”  t».  e..  well  done),  said  one.  ‘‘You  are  a 
gliadah"  (i.  e..  tine  fellow).  “You  can  tight  well;  und 
as  you  have  no  one,  we  will  take  you  in  our  company, 
provided  you  divide  your  earnings  with  us.” 

Of  course  I acceded  with  great  pleasure. 

The  Egyptian  boot-blacks  have  a regular  constitution 
ami  set  of  laws;  not  written  out  or  printed,  but  not  the 
less  enforced. 

1.  The  city  of  Cairo  is  divided  into  about  a dozen  boot- 
black districts. 

2.  The  strongest  boot-black  in  his  district  shnll  ta  the 
Sheik,  or  chief,  until  some  stronger  tav  whips  him;  then 
the  strongest  tav  takes  his  place. 
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3.  Every  boot-black  must  obey  his  Sheik. 

4.  Always  stand  by  a boot-black,  even  if  from  another 
district. 

5.  Only  Mohammedans  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing boot-blacks.  Any  other  sects  taking  up  the  trade 
must  l»e  put  down. 

I soon  learned  all  these  rules,  and  followed  them  close- 
ly. The  Mohammedans,  with  the  exception  of  the  mili- 
tary men  and  those  in  the  Viceroy’s  service,  never  have 
tlieir  boots  blackened.  A true  Mohammedan  looks  on 
blackened  boots  as  on  something  sacrilegious,  so  that  we 
boot-blacks  are  regarded  with  scorn  by  our  pious  neigh- 
bors. The  boot-black  trade  is  in  the  Eimqtonn  part  of 
the  city : that  is  where  we  mostly  get  our  customers.  We 
charge  no  regular  price,  but  take  just  what  we  can  get. 
Our  worst  customers  arc  the  military  officers  and  police- 
men, for  they  often  fail  to  pay  us  a single  para;  and  if 
they  arc  in  a gotxl  humor,  thereby  refraining  from  giving 
us  a kick,  they  will  occasionally  throw  us  the  end  of  a ci- 
gar, and  we  are  obliged  to  submit  to  this  treatment  with  all 
humility.  The  European  and  American  tourists  are  our 
genii,  for  they  often  give  us  a franc  for  polishing  their 
boots.  The  Christians  and  Jews  who  reside  in  the  city 
do  not  pay  us  well.  Some  of  the  richer  ones  give  twenty 
paras  (equal  to  two  cents) ; while  others,  such  as  grocery 
men,  pay  us  in  an  orange,  or  a few  figs,  or  a handful  of 
dates.  Thus  we  barely  make  a living  among  a population 
of  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Our  voices  are 
heard  among  the  lirst.  sounds  of  the  early  morning,  call- 
ing, “Boya!  boy  a!  boy-a-a-al”  («.e.,  blacking).  We  fre- 
quent the  streets  where  most  customers  arc  to  he  found, 
ami  often  have  a fight  with  some  boot-block  from  anoth- 
er district  who  is  trying  to  obtain  the  best  custom. 

Once  in  the  year  there  is  a gathering  of  the  faithful 
followers  of  Mohammed  for  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The 
streets  are  filled  with  gay  processions  escorting  the  pious 
pilgrims.  All  the  boot-blacks  on  that  day  unite  in  full 
force,  every  Sheik  marching  at  the  head  of  his  company 
brandishing  a stick;  our  boxes  are  slung  across  our  shoul- 
ders to  designate  our  trade;  and  we  all  heartily  join  in 
making  as  much  noise  as  possible,  shouting,  “Boya! 
boyu-A-a !”  as  we  lead  a camel  richly  harnessed  through 
the  streets  of  the  city.  There  are  bund  mis  of  such  oth- 
er camels  in  this  grand  procession,  led  by  various  parties. 
Slowly  we  file  through  the  streets,  amid  the  hearty  cheers 
of  the  citizens,  and  wend  our  way  toward  the  desert, 
when*  we  leave  our  camel  to  the  charge  of  some  faithful 
pilgrim,  and  return  buck  again  to  our  daily  routine  of 
boot-blacking. 

I have  been  a successful  boot-black  for  five  years,  and  I 
am  now  the  Sheik  of  my  district,  which  position  I gained 
by  being  the  strongest  and  most  able  fighter,  ami  best 
story-teller,  consequently,  as  a badge  of  honor,  I wear  a 
small  turban  around  my  cap.  The  four  boys  who  first 
jNitronized  ine  art*  my  best  friends.  After  a hard  days 
work,  we  often  resort  to  some  quiet  s|>ot  on  a door-step, 
and.  seating  myself,  my  friends  cluster  round  me  for  a 
thrilling  tale  from  the  Arabian  Night*.  Ali  sits  on  my 
left,  resting  his  weary  arm  on  ray  knee,  for  he  is  the  best 
boot-polisher  in  the  city,  and  works  very  hard.  Mus- 
tapha,  on  my  right,  has  his  only  brother  Hainan's  head 
resting  in  his  lap.  Mahmud  is  the  youngest,  and  is  rather 
restless.  He  is  fond  of  standing  up,  brushes  in  hand,  and 
trying  to  see  if  he  can  not  chance  to  spy  some  customer 
wanting  his  boots  blackened,  for  he  is  ambitious  to  make 
as  much  money  as  possible,  as  he  has  an  old  grandmo- 
ther, whom  he  loves  dearly,  to  sup|x»rt. 

Not  long  ago  a kind  American  lady,  who  seems  to  have 
taken  an  interest  in  us  poor  boot-blacks,  started  an  evening 
school  for  us.  As  she  had  been  good  to  me,  and  had  once 
hel|M*d  me  out  of  a serious  difficulty,  I used  all  my  power 
as  Sheik  of  my  district  to  make  the  boys  attend.  At  first 
it  seemed  rather  dull  work  to  spend  two  evenings  every 
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week  in  school,  but  our  kind  friend  made  it  so  pleasant 
for  us  that  we  gradually  grew  to  like  it,  and  now  think 
our  school  evenings  the  pleasantest  of  the  week.  I am 
trying  hard  to  learn  what  is  taught  us,  and  hope  some 
time  to  be  something  better  than  an  Egyptian  boot-black. 


AN  AWFUL  SC  ENE. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

T HAVE  the  same  old.  old  story  to  tell.  My  conduct 
1 has  been  such  again — at  any  rate,  that’s  what  father 
says;  and  I’ve  had  to  go  up  stairs  with  him,  and  I needn't 
explain  what  that  means.  It  seems  very  hard,  for  I'd 
tried  to  do  my  very  best,  and  I’d  heard  Sue  say,  “That 
boy  hasn't  misbehaved  for  two  days  good  gracious  I 
wonder  what  can  be  the  matter  with  him.”  There's  a 
fatal  litty  about  it,  I’m  sure.  Poor  father!  I must  give 
him  an  awful  lot  of  trouble,  and  I know  he's  had  to  get 
two  new  bamboo  canes  this  winter  just  because  I've  done 
so  wrong,  though  I never  meant  to  do  it. 

It  happened  on  account  of  coasting.  We’ve  got  a mag- 
nificent hill.  The  road  runs  straight  down  the  middle  of 
it,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  on  the  road.  There’s 
a fence  on  one  side,  and  if  you  run  into  it,  something  has 
got  to  break.  John  Kruger,  who  is  a stupid  sort  of  a fel- 
low, ran  into  it  hist  week  head  first,  and  smashed  three 
pickets,  and  everybody  said  it  was  a mercy  he  hit  it  with 
liis  head,  or  he  might  have  broken  some  of  his  bones,  and 
hurt  himself.  Thera  isn’t  any  fence  on  the  other  side, 
but  if  you  run  off  the  road  on  that  side,  you'll  go  down 
the  side  of  a hill  that's  steeper  tluin  the  roof  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  and  about  a mile  long,  with  a brook  full  of 
stones  down  at  the  lx>ttoni. 

The  other  night  Mr.  Travers  said—  But  I forgot  to  say 
that  Mr.  Murtin  is  back  again,  and  coming  to  our  house 
worse  than  ever.  He  was  there,  and  Mr.  Travers  and  Sue, 
all  sitting  in  the  parlor,  where  I was  behaving,  and  trying 
to  make  things  pleasant,  when  Mr.  Travers  said,  “It's  a 
bright  moonlight  night  let’s  all  go  out  and  coast.”  Sue 
said,  “O  that  would  be  lovely  Jimmy  get  your  sled.” 
I didn't  encourage  them,  and  I told  father  so,  but  he 
wouldn’t  admit  that  Mr.  Travers  or  Sue  or  Mr.  Martin  or 
anybody  could  do  anything  wrong.  What  I said  was, 
“ I don’t  want  to  go  coasting.  It's  cold  and  I don't  feel 
very  well,  and  I think  wo  ought  all  to  go  to  bod  early  so 
we  can  wake  up  real  sweet  and  good-teni|>ered.”  But  Sue 
just  said,  “Don't  you  preach  Jimmy  if  you're  lazy  just 
say  so  and  Mr.  Travers  will  take  us  out.”  Then  Mr.  Mar- 
tin he  must  put  in  and  say,  “Perhaps  the  boy's  afraid 
don't  tease  him  he  ought  to  be  in  bed  anyhow.”  Now  I 
wasn't  going  to  stand  this,  so  I said,  “Come  on.  I want- 
ed to  go  all  the  time,  but  I thought  it  would  be-  best  for 
old  people  to  stay  at  home,  and  that's  why  I didn't  en- 
courage you.”  So  I got  out  my  double-ripper,  and  we  all 
went  out  on  the  hill  and  started  down. 

I -sat  in  front  to  steer,  and  Sue  sat  right  behind  me, 
and  Mr.  Travers  sat  behind  her  to  hold  her  on,  and  Mr. 
Martin  sat  behind  him.  We  went  splendidly,  only  the 
dry  snow  flew  so  that  I couldn’t  see  anything,  and  that’s 
why  we  got  off  the  road  and  on  to  the  side  hill  before 
I knew  it. 

The  hill  was  just  one  glare  of  ice.  and  the  minute  we 
struck  the  ice  the  sled  started  away  like  a hurricane.  I 
had  just  time  to  hear  Mr.  Martin  say,  “Boy  mind  what 
you’re  about  or  I'll  get  off.”  when  she  struck  something — 
I don’t  know  what — and  everybody  was  pitched  into  the 
air.  and  began  sliding  on  the  ice  without  anything  to 
help  them,  except  me.  I caught  on  a bare  piece  of  rock, 
and  stopped  myself.  I could  see  Sue  sitting  up  straight, 
and  sliding  like  a streak  of  lightning,  and  crying.  “Jim- 
my father  Charles  Mr.  Martin  O my  help  me.”  Mr.  Trav- 
ers was  on  his  stomach,  about  a rod  behind  her,  and  gain- 
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ing  a little  on  lier,  and  Mr.  Martin  was  on  his  back,  coining  ; 
down  head  first,  and  beating  them  both.  All  of  a sudden  | 
be  began  to  go  to  pieces.  Part  of  him  would  slide  off  one  1 
way.  and  then  another  part  would  try  its  luck  by  itself.  I 
I can  tell  you  it  was  an  awful  and  surreptitious  sight.  ' 
They  all  reached  the  bottom  after  a while,  and  when  I 
saw  they  were  not  killed,  I tried  it  myself,  and  landed  all  ; 
right.  Sue  was  sitting  still,  and  mourning,  and  saying, 
“My  goodness  gracious  I shall  never  be  able  to  walk 
again.  My  comb  is  broken  and  that  boy  isn't  fit  to  live.*'  1 
Mr.  Travers  wasn't  hurt  very  much,  ami  ho  fixed  himself 
all  right  with  some  pins  I gave  him,  and  his  handkerchief ; 
but  his  overcoat  looked  as  if  he'd  stolen  it  from  a scare- 
crow. When  he  had  comforted  Sue  a little  (and  I must 
say  some  people  are  perfectly  sickening  the  way  they  go 
on),  he  and  I collected  Mr.  Martin— all  except  his  teeth — 
and  hel|)ed  put.  him  together,  only  I got  his  leg  on  wrong 
side  first,  and  then  we  helptnl  him  home. 

This  was  why  father  said  that  my  conduct  was  such, 
and  that  his  friend  Martin  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  come  ! 
into  his  house  without  being  insulted  ami  injured  by  me. 

I never  insulted  him.  It  isn't  my  fault  if  he  can’t  slide 
down  a hill  without  coming  apart.  However,  I've  had 
my  last  suffering  on  account  of  him.  The  next  time  be- 
comes apart  where  I am.  I shall  not  wait  to  lie  punished 
for  it,  but  shall  start  straight  for  the  North  Pole,  and  if  I 
discover  it  the  British  government  will  pay  me  morna- 
million  dollars.  I'm  able  to  sit  down  this  morning,  but 
my  spirits  are  crushed,  and  I shall  never  enjoy  life  any 
more. 


[Berlin  in  Yiirxo  Punptji  No.  flfl.  Felirtiwy  1.] 

PIIIL’S  FAX  HI  £ S. 

BY  MR&  W.  J.  HAYS, 

Arrtioit  or  u Princess  Iwjtwits,”  ktc. 


Chapter  VI. 

THE  FAIRY’S  STORY. 

“ T PROMISED  you  a story,”  said  the  little  voice,  close  . 

L to  bis  ear  again. 

“ Yes,  I know  you  did ; can  you  tell  it  now  ?” 

“To  be  sure  I can,  if  I only  have  time.  I did  not 
bring  any  of  my  people  to-night;  they  are  helping  some 
of  the  herb  elves.  It  is  a little  late  in  the  season,  and 
some  blossoms  have  been  slow  in  opening,  so  that  we 
have  to  urge  them.” 

“ How  ?'*  asked  Phil. 

“ By  coaxing  ami  persuasion  for  some  of  them;  others 
we  have  to  blow  upon  quite  forcibly.” 

“ I am  ready  for  the  story  when  you  are,”  said  Phil. 

“It  is  a wild  affair,  and  one  that  all  children  might  not 
care  to  hour;  but  to  you,  I fancy,  nothing  comes  amiss." 

“No,  I like  almost  everything," said  Phil. 

“ I shall  begin  just  as  my  grandmother  used  to.  Once 
upon  a time,  in  the  days  of  enchantment,  there  was  a 
dreadful  old  ogre — ” 

“I)o  not  make  him  too  dreadful,  or  I shall  have  bad 
dreams,"  interrupted  Phil. 

The  fairy  laughed  and  fhipped  her  little  wings.  “Now 
you  must  not  lx*  afraid;  it  will  all  come  out  right  in  the 
end.  When  I said  the  ogre?  was  dreadful.  I meant  he  was 
ugly-lookiug:  we  fairies  like  everything  beautiful.  Shall 
I go  on  (" 

“ Oh  yes,  and  please  forgive  me  for  stopping  you.” 

“This  ogre  was  ugly,  with  a shaggy  bead,  a shaggy 
beard,  and  tierce  eyes,  and  he  lived  all  by  himself  in  a 
great,  stone  castle  on  the  shore  of  a large  lake.  His  prin- 
cipal pleasure  consisted  in  tormenting  everything  ami 
every  hotly  lie  came  near;  but  if  he  had  any  preference,  it 
was  for  boys;  to  tease  and  ill-use  them  had  the  power  of  J 
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affording  him  great  happiness.  Lazy,  loitering  little  fel- 
lows were  in  especial  danger,  for  he  would  catch  them 
quite  easily  by  throwing  over  their  heads  the  nets  he  used 
in  fishing,  drag  them  off  to  his  castle,  and  keep  them  in  a 
dungeon  until  there  would  be  no  chance  of  discovery,  and 
the  boys1  parents  would  think  them  lost  forever.  Thus  he 
would  gain  a very  useful,  active  set  of  laborers  for  a stone 
wall  he  was  building,  for  so  afraid  were  they  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  so  fearful  that  they  might  be  starved,  since 
the  only  food  they  received  was  dried  and  salted  fish,  that 
these  boys  worked  like  bees  in  a hive,  only  it  was  a sullen, 
painful  sort  of  working,  for  they  never  sang  or  shouted, 
whistled  or  talked,  and  they  were  thin  and  wretched,  and 
more  like  machines  than  boys. 

“ Now  in  this  lake,  on  the  shore  of  which  was  the  ogre's 
castle,  was  an  island,  whew?  lived  a Princess  whom  the 
ogre  had  bewitched,  but  who  had  also  regained  her  liber- 
ty, and  near  whom  the  ogre  could  never  again  come;  even 
to  land  on  her  island  or  bathe  in  the  water  near  would  at 
once  change  him  into  a shark. 

“ This  Princess,  passing  the  ogre’s  castle  in  her  beautiful 
swan-like  sailing-boat,  bad  seen  the  unhappy  little  boys  at 
work  on  the  stone  wall ; her  sympathies  had  been  aroused 
at  so  sad  a sight,  and  she  determined  to  wait  her  chance, 
and  do  what  she  could  to  relieve  them.  The  chance  came 
one  day  when  the  ogre  had  gone  on  a fishing  excursion, 
from  which  he  would  not  return  till  night.  He  had  given 
the  boys  their  rations  of  salt  fish,  and  had  commanded 
them  in  the  gruffest  tones  to  be  sure  and  do  an  unusual 
amount  of  work  in  his  absence,  or  they  should  all  have 
chains  on  again;  for  when  they  were  first  caught  he  al- 
ways chained  them  for  fear  they  might  try  to  escape:  but 
they  so  soon  lost  all  spirit  and  all  desire  for  freedom  that 
their  chains  were  removed  to  enable  them  to  work  more 
easily. 

“ He  had  no  sooner  disappeared  in  his  great  clumsy 
craft  laden  with  seines  and  harpoons,  and  baskets  and 
jugs,  than  a whispering  began  among  the  boys,  a sad  sort 
of  sighing  and  crying,  almost  like  the  whispering  of  wind 
in  the  tree-tops,  which  changed  again  to  looks  and  glances 
of  surprise  as  a beautiful  vessel  with  silken  sails  floated 
up  to  the  wharf,  and  a lovely  gracious-looking  lady 
clothed  in  white  stepped  from  the  bout,  and  came  rapidly 
toward  them. 

* “ * Boys,'  said  she,  addressing  them  in  a very  soft  sweet 
voice,  * I have  come  to  release  you  from  this  cruel  bond- 
age; will  you  trust  me,  and  go  with  me  V 

“ ‘ Yes,  yes,’  came  from  more  than  a dozen  little  tongues. 

“ ‘Come,  then,  at  once.  Drop  your  work,  get  into  my 
ls>at.  and  we  will  lx*  otF.  We  have  no  time  to  lose,  for 
your  cruel  master  might  possibly  change  bis  course  and 
overtake  us;  then  we  should  be  in  great  danger.' 

“The  boys  crowded  about  her,  and  with  a wild  cry  fol- 
lowed her  to  her  little  vessel,  and  almost  tumbled  into  it 
in  their  delight.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  she  kept 
them  balanced,  and  prevented  their  falliug  out;  but  once 
packed,  there  were  so  many  of  them  that  they  could  not 
move.  The  vessel  seemed  to  start,  of  itself  ; its  sails 
swelled  out  and  spread  themselves  like  wings,  and  away 
they  dashed  over  the  rippling  waves,  which  rose  and  fell, 
and  hurried  them  on  their  way.  The  ogre’s  castle  was 
quickly  left  far  behind,  and  the  tired  boys  breathed  more 
freely  as  it  disappeared  entirely  from  their  view.  In 
another  minute  they  fell  fast  asleep,  and  did  not  waken 
till  the  motion  of  the  boat  ceased,  and  they  found  them- 
selves gliding  into  a quiet  harbor,  fringed  on  each  side 
with  lovely  shrubs  that  dipped  their  beautiful  flow- 
ers into  the  calm  water.  Then  the  lady  bade  them 
follow  her  as  she  stepped  from  the  boat  on  to  the  soft 
grass,  and  led  them  past  fruits  and  flowers,  and  winding 
walks  and  fountains,  up  to  the  dazzling  crystal  palace  in 
which  she  lived.  Here  the  boys  were  halted  while  she 
made  them  this  little  speech : ' Boys,  this  is  my  home,  r 
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these  are  my  gardens;  for  a while  you  will  have  to  remain  they  could  also  hear  the  soft  splash  of  the  waves  on  the 
here.  We  may  have  trouble  with  the  ogre,  but  I want  shore,  or  the  dripping  and  tinkling  of  fountains,  as  the 
you  to  have  no  trouble  among  yourselves.  Kindness,  waters  sparkled  and  fell  in  their  marble  basins, 
good -humor,  pleasant  looks  and  words,  must  prevail.  “ After  they  had  feasted,  the  bo3’8  wandered  off  in  most 
There  must  be  no  envy,  no  selfishness,  no  desire  to  get  the  delightful  idleness  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  They 
better  of  each  other  in  any  way.  1 demand  obedience;  climbed  the  trees,  which  bore  blossoms,  fruits,  and  nuts, 
if  I receive  it,  all  will  be  well;  if  I do  not,  you  will  have  ! all  at  the  same  time;  they  fished  in  the  little  coves:  they 
to  suffer  the  consequence.  Now  I have  Slid  all  that  1 • waded  in  the  shallow  basins;  and  nothing  would  have 
need.  These  flowers,  these  fruits,  are  yours  to  enjoy  in  marred  their  happiness  had  not  one  tall  1x>y,  with  im- 
moderation.* I naturally  strong  and  keen  vision,  declared  that  he  saw 

the  ogre’s  sail  coming  in  the  direction 
«»i*  the  island. 

/ / i “This  was  terrible. and  had  the  ef- 

j j.  ' feet  of  bringing  all  the  boys  together 

/ ./  from  their  various  amusements,  just 

f.^'r  as  chickens  run  from  a hovering 

hawk.  Together  they  crowded  for  a 
j moment  in  mute  dismay,  unable  to 
! speak,  to  even  hide,  waiting  the  ap- 
i p roach  of  their  cruel  foe. 

“ Nearer  came  the  sail,  and  now 
j they  could  all  discern  it.  Its  great 
clumsy  shape,  its  heavy  lumbering 
j action,  were  not  to  be  mistaken. 

•*  What  should  they  do? 

*'  ‘ Run  for  the  Princess.’  said  one. 

| **  ‘Too  cowardly,  that.’  said  anoth- 

er; and  indeed  their  good  abundant 
menl  had  begun  to  put  strange  courage 
in  their  little  hearts. 

‘‘‘Let's  meet  him.  and  fight  him.' 
sit  id  one. 

“ * Let’s  u|)set  his  boat.’  said  another. 
“ ‘ How  ?’ 

’;  ‘ By  pelting  him  with  stones  when 
I he  comes  near  enough.’ 

4‘  ‘Good!’  cried  they  all;  and  they 
began  gathering  all  the  bits  of  rock 
| and  pebbles  they  could  find. 

1 “Now  came  a roar  of  ogreish  rage 
from  the  lxiat  a-s  it  neared  them. 

“ * I’ll  have  ye  again  1*  screamed  the 
ogre. 

; “Then  began  the  attach — a volley 
of  small  stones,  nuts,  fruits,  nnvthing 
they  had  in  their  pockets, 
j **  One  of  the  ogre's  eyes  was  closed, 
so  certain  had  been  the  aim  of  the  tall 
approach  OP  THE  SWAN-LIKE  boat.  boy  who  acted  as  leader. 

“ But  the  boat  came  nearer,  and  they 

“As  she  ceased  speaking,  she  clapped  her  hands,  and  a were  very  much  afraid  the  ogre  would  leap  from  it,  when 
troupe  of  servants  appeared.  They  led  the  boys  to  mar-  one  of  the  boys  whispered : 

hie  batiis,  where  waters  gushed  and  flowed  in  liquid  beauty.  “ * I'll  go  out  to  tempt  him.  Once  get  him  in  the  water, 
and  groves  of  orange-trees  made  a dense  thicket  about  and  he’s  a goner.  He’ll  lie  liewitclMsl.* 
them.  Here  each  hoy  was  made  sweet  and  clean,  and  “ So  he  off  with  his  jacket,  and  out  he  waded,  while  the 
provided  with  a suit  of  white  clothes.  When  they  others  looked  on  in  breathless  admiration, 
emerged  from  the  baths,  they  saw  before  them  on  the  lawn  '‘The  ogre  looked  with  his  one  eye  in  eager  derision; 
tables  filled  with  the  most,  tempting  food — roastod  meats,  then  forgetting  his  danger,  and  regarding  the  boy  much 
broiled  birds,  pitchers  of  milk  and  cream,  biscuits  and  as  he  might  do  an  unwary  fish  that  he  would  gobble  up, 
jellies  and  ices.  he  sprung  from  his  boat  into  the  shallow  water,  preparing 

“The  utmost  order  prevailed.  Starved  as  the  poor  boys  not  only  to  snatch  the  one  boy,  but  to  seise  them  all  in  a 
were,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  their  surroundings  math*  great  seine  he  drugged  after  him,  when  suddenly  the  waves 
them  gentle  and  patient.  At  each  plate  was  a tiny  nose-  from  the  centre  of  the  lake  liegan  hissing  and  seething, 
gay  held  in  the  beak  of  a crystal  bird,  the  body  of  which  a tremendous  swell  set  in  toward  the  shore,  driving  the 
was  a finger-bowl.  Every  plate  was  of  exquisite  work-  | brave  little  fellow  who  hud  gone  out  to  tempt  the  enemy 
manship.  Some  had  birds  of  gay  plumage  ; some  had  [ completely  off  his  legs,  and  obliging  him  to  swim  to  the 
tierce  tigers'  h cads  or  shaggy -maned  lions;  others  borede-  ! land,  which  he  had  no  sooner  reached  than  a great  shout 
signs  of  tools  or  eurious  instruments:  hut  that  which  most  11*001  all  the  hoys  made  him  look  liack,  when,  Io  and  be- 
delighted  the  boys  was  a dish  of  crystal,  an  exact  imita-  hold!  there  was  no  ogre,  only  a groat  shark,  with  open 
tion  of  the  Swan — the  Fairy  Su"an — in  which  they  hail  jaws  and  a shining  row  of  teeth,  floundering  about,  and 
'sailed  to  this  lovely  island.  It  was  laden  with  choice  fruits,  dashing  himself  in  angry  tmusports  against  the  sides  of 
While  the  boys  feasted  as  they  had  never  lieforo  done  in  the  ogre  boat,  which  lie  vainly  attempted  to  board.  And 
their  lives,  strains  of  sweet  music  became  audible;  and  now  could  lie  seen  swarms  of  little  llsh attacking  the  great 
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one.  darting  hither  and  thither,  now  at  his  head,  now  at 
his  tail,  hut  keeping  well  away  from  his  open  jaws.  And 
the  waves  la-gun  to  be  colored  with  the  shark's  blood.  At 
last,  wearied  and  wounded,  with  nil  angry  suup  of  his 
jaws  he  dived  down,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

“Then  the  boys  gave  another  loud  huzza,  when,  like  a 
broad  flash  of  sunshine,  the  lovely  Princess  came  among 
them. 

“‘Boys,’  said  she,  ‘you  have  proved  yourselves  brave 
youngsters.  The  ogre  can  never  again  trouble  you.  He 
will  be  a shark  for  three  thousand  years,  and  he  will  not 
euro  to  stay  in  these  waters,  with  so  many  enemies  about 
him.  Now  when  you  have  regained  your  good  looks  and 
strength,  I will  take  you  all  home.  Here  is  the  key  of 
my  sweetmeat  closet.  Run  off.  now,  and  have  a good 
time.1 

“The  sweetmeat  closet  was  a large  inclosure  where 
grew  sugar-almond  trees,  candied  pearS,  candied  plums, 
and  where  even  the  bark  and  twigs  of  trees  and  hushes 
were  of  chocolate.  In  the  centre  was  a pond  of  quiver- 
ing jelly.  Mounds  and  pyramids  of  jumbles  and  iced 
cakes  abouuded.  They  were  too  tempting  to  be  long 
looked  at  without  tasting,  and  the  boys  helped  them- 
selves gladly. 

“A  long  sweet  strain  from  a bugle  called  them  away 
from  this  delightful  spot,  and  on  a broad  smooth  field 
they  found  hats  and  halls,  ten-pins  and  velocipedes — in 
short,  everything  a boy  could  want  to  play  with. 

“After  this  they  sup]K*d  in  simple  fashion,  each  boy 
with  only  a great  bowl  of  bread  and  milk.  Then  to  more 
music  they  were  marched  to  their  beds — downy  white 
nests  in  a great  room  arched  with  glass,  through  which 
they  could  see  the  moon  and  shirs  shining,  uml  where 
the  dawn  could  waken  them  with  its  early  light. 

“Such  was  their  life  for  two  of  the  most  happy  weeks 
of  their  lives,  and  never  did  hoys  thrive  better.  They 
grew  fut  and  rosy;  they  sang,  they  danced,  they  played. 
Every  time  the  Princess  came  among  them  they  shouted 
with  glee,  and  nearly  cracked  their  young  throats  in  do- 
ing her  honor.  But  all  fine  things  come  to  an  end  some 
time.  Once  more  they  were  pocked  in  the  Fair //  Sira n , 
and  away  they  sailed  for  the  land  of  reality  and  for  home. 
The  Princess  gave  them  each  a beautiful  |M>rlrait  of  her- 
self, of  the  island,  and  of  the  Strati.  And  eacli  l>oy 
promised  that  whenever  he  had  a chance  to  perform  a 
kind  notion  he  would  do  it  in  remembrance  of  the  gentle 
courtesy  of  the  Princess.  And  so  ends  my  fairy  story. 
Good-night,  Phil.” 

“ Good-night.  Oh,  how  nice  it  was!  I thunk  you  so 
much!”  and  sleepy  Phil  turned  to  see  the  little  white  but- 
terfly wings  skimming  out  of  the  window,  while  a long 
sweet  sigh  came  from  his  wind  harp,  sounding  like 
“ Good-night — good-night,"  again. 

[to  ok  costixcko.) 


(’HILDREN  AT  TEA. 

BY  H.  B. 

1 am  very  anxious,  children  dear. 

That  you  should  quiet  be. 

And  take  care  to  behave  quite  well 
While  I pour  out  the  tea. 

Mutilda  June,  I need  not  scold. 

For  you  behave  no  well; 

You  sit  so  straight,  and  try  your  best 
To  please  me,  I can  tell. 

But  oh,  Belinda,  what  a sight! 

See  how  she  aits  awry; 

I can  not  make  that  child  obey, 

No  matter  how  I try. 


• Her  hair  is  always  in  a furze; 

Her  dress  and  sash  untied  ; 

She  drops  her  shoes,  turns  in  her  toes. 

1 know  not  what  beside. 

But  now  for  once,  Belinda  dear, 

1 trust  you  will  lu-huve; 

Not  spill  the  milk,  nor  spoil  your  dress  — 
My  trouble  try  to  save. 

And  then  you  both  shall  have  a cup 
Of  most  delicious  tea, 

A piore  of  cake,  |>crhnps  some  jam. 

And  then  go  out  with  me. 


A WISE  DOG. 
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Dt.Jnai.Ki*  Buiimn. 

I wish  tn  tell  the  little  reader*  of  the  Pcist-office 
Bos  about  our  pour.  He  is  a dear  little  fellow,  and 
jll#l  like  a j.U>ttil  kitten.  Hoim-rlmes  Dexter— the 
pony— will  not  go  the  way  von  want  lihu  In.  The 
other  day  I vrai»  going  for  Eddie,  my  brother,  and 
down  nt  "our  gnfc  Dexter  wanted  to  go  one  way,  and 
1 the  other.  Ah  he  Is  very  haul  on  the  thumb,  lie 
turned  round  to  go  home  again.  In  doing  *o  he 
UfMMtt  lint  little  sleigh,  and  the  box  canto  off.  and 
aw  ay  weut  Dexter  up  the  drive  ami  Into  the  currlagts 

\V hen  mamma  *nw  It  ult  through  the  window,  she 
thought  l was  hurt,  and  she  sent  the  mnn  down  to 
the  gate.  When  he  got  then*,  all  he  could  see  was  | 
n heap  of  buffalo. robes,  cushions,  seats,  and  other  1 
things,  with  n pair  of  legs  sticking  out  from  under  | 
them.  I was  not  hurt,  and  us  soon  ilh  I could  get  up  , 
1 went  to  the  houae  to  be  brushed  off.  1 aiu  twelve 
years  old.  Fxbumx  L T. 

That.  Nrw  York. 

I can  hnrdly  wait  until  I get  Torso*  I’hoi-i  x I 
think  the  story  of  *’Tnhy  Tyler  and  Mr.  tiliihh#"  l« 
jo»t  splwtdiiL  One  wet  day  two  little  frlelnlH  cuiue 
to  pluy  with  me.  Hertlia  was  the  fat  woman,  and  I 
was  Tohr.  I wish  vou  roulrl  have  seen  A llie  »«  our 
Living  Skeleton.  We  found  out  that  Mr.  Treat  knew 
what  he  was  talking  al»out  w hen  he  mild  It  was  much 
easier  to  get  a [at  woman  than  a skeleton.  We  had 
great  fnn  playing  tableaux.  Monro*  1). 


The  following  letter  is  not  written  In  Chinese,  nor 
in  Sanskrit,  nor  In  any  other  uncommon  language, 
hut  la  simply  a “ Iluby  Letter,"  written  by  little  four* 
year-old  Bertha S.,  to  Our  I'i»t -office  Box.  Bertha’s 
mother  write*  that  the  little  girl  is  aim-  her  teller  will 
he  printed,  and  that  the  circle  In  l tie  lower  left-hand 
comer  la  a kiss  (or  the  nil  tor.  After  that,  it  wouldu’t 
do  to  disappoint  her,  would  it  ? 


'h^vVVj  <M  ^ 


H1  /y*~- 

‘ s\st4u 


& 


%1»AT-H'MlKt.  ,U»HO.  ’ 

My  falher  hringa  me  Torso  Pvirui  every  week. 

1 keep  my  nn]»<r*  In  mr  wall- pocket  that  grandma 
gave  me  Christmas,  I got  a Imautifiil  dull  fur  a 
present,  loo. 

Clirktau  week  vre  had  snow  and  wc  had  a 
fine  time  sleigh-riding  mid  Buow-tmlllng. 

1 atn  going  to  New  orhauw  « lib  pupa  urn)  mamma  1 
for  numff  ijraa.  Nci.ua  O.  1 


JSSWSOST,  RUftil  tllKIl. 

I have  already  received  a sufflcUnt  supply  of  Get- 
man  stamp*,  and  hare  sent  away  all  tnj  Swedish  and 
Swiss  stamps  in  exchange,  and  have  no  more  to  give. 

I will  try  to  answer  all  I he  letters  | have  received, 
but  there  are  *n  many  It  will  lake  me  some  time. 

I Hiiuk  Ysrse  Proru  is  lovely,  and  I w ould  not 
like  to  be  without  it.  Auur  V,  Smith. 


* Bi  ttui\  New  V«n. 

Mamma  takes  Ynrsu  I'norut  for  me,  and  1 like  It 
■very  much,  especially  the  story  of  ■ Toby  Tyler.'* 
Poor  little  fellow,  1 tni  so  sorrv  for  him  1 
1 lutvu  a mud-turtle  that  1 like  about  os  wdl  os  | 


Toby  did  Mr.  Btuhh*.  I Drought  It  from  the  conn-  I 
try  Inst  August.  Its  sln-il  is  iiIkmii  its  large  an  a silver  j 
half-dollar.  We  keep  it  iu  * glass  dish  of  water,  with 
sand  ami  ptvtly  atones  at  the  bottom,  and  a picrc  of 
quartz  for  it  to  sun  itwdf  on.  LI  ba*  refused  food  ’ 
ever  since  Inst  October,  imlil  yesterday,  when  we 
gave  it  some  raw  beefsteak,  and  it  ate  it  greedily. 
In  the  summer  we  feed  It  on  wiggle*  and  fli*T3,  1 
have  named  it  Ttaonr,  ami  it  is  very  lame.  It  ha* 
slept  a good  deal  of  the  time  this  winter. 

CabbikO. 


ftnuirntn,  Ctuiswu. 

Dim  Prort-K, — The  Bacrameulo  River  has 

broken  the  h*v»v  cntirvly.  I am  five  years  uld,  and 
mamma  has  taken  me  away  from  school  Imcauae  I 
am  tick,  and  1 have  forgot  n-n  how  to  read. 

I n Hacrnmrntu  there  are  lot*  of  flow  era.  Only  one 
roue-bush  ie  lu  bloom  In  the  hack  yard.  Then.-  are 
little  Ungers  on  the  bushes  that  make  them  bold  to 
the  lattice. 

I went  down  to  see  the  big  river  with  my  papa.  I 
stood  on  a steamboat  I (nought  tin;  buut  wu  mov- 
ing, but  it  was  only  the  big  «lnft  and  the  water  pawn- 
ing us.  I saw  the  great,  enormous  chains  that  the 
anchors  are  fastened  to-  They  made  me  tULuk  of 
the  great,  eaioimous  squid*  that  pull  down  the  Ixists 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  That's  all.  (The above 
wns  written  by  OUb'e  muiuiua  from  dlctatlou,  with- 
out change  of  a wvnLJ  Ilona*  Oocaji  U. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  Haucss's  Yotws  Plan  * 
will  send  uil-  a collection  ol  United  States  postage 
stamps,  I will  send  lu  return  a collection  of  Java 
postage  etainpa.  A-  V*a  llr.oL, 

Snmamng,  Java. 

Wc  wen?  at  Avon  Springs  last  summer,  and  while 
there  we  found  some  petrified  shells  and  other  fos- 
sil*. We  dng  them  from  under  a scniimu  of  rock  five 
or  six  feet  below  the  surf  ore  of  the  earth,  where  they 
had  hdn  for  ages.  1 will  exchange  some  of  them  for 
any  kind  of  ore,  scd-slielts.  or  other  curiosities. 

Kush  Hot, 

30  South  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  E.  I).,  N.  Y. 

I want  to  tell  you  whnt  a nieu  time  I had  one  day 
In  January.  It  was  a very  alortuy  Monday.  1 went 
to  school;  and  although  It  i*  a very  large  school,  only 
alioa t one  hundred  scho.nrs  ranie.  and  Id  my  room 
there  were  only  tight.  We  did  not  Iiatc  any  class*-*, 
bat  spent  I ho  time  in  gucMlng  words  ; Ibid  is,  the  let- 
ters of  n word  were  given  out  all  mixed  up,  and  we 
hail  to  gucs*  the  word  they  would  spell,  true  easy 
one  mbs  oohk,  which  spell*  hook.  This  is  a wry 
niro  came. 

1 will  exchange  flfleeti  Connecticut  postmarks  (no 
duplicate*),  for  (lit evil  of  any  other  Stale  except 
Michigan,  Wlaconsio,  and  New  Jersey. 

Wm.lib  R.  Him. 

32  Pratt  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A few  day*  ago  wc  wetit  Inin  a Ixouttifnl  cave  that 
la  ou  the  farm  of  one  of  our  neighbor*.  and  got  a 
great  many  nice  stalactites  and  Stalagmite*.  One  of 
the  stalactites  is  alinom  transparent,  and  In  oil  uf 
Uivm  there  are  beautiful  crystals.  We  saw  some 
stalagmite*  over  twelve  inches  high.  In  one  idace 
the  roof  of  the  cave  1*  covered  with  fossil  sLeli*. 
We  tried  to  break  nurue  ull,  but  could  not  get  any 
whole  ulna 

W«  him;  a large  collect  ion  of  cariusitlra,  and  won  Id 
be  glod  to  rxcJinng*;  with  ally  of  the  reuilersol  Yotno 
P*oi-u:  for  relics,  ndiirrnlH,  or  curiosltltwof  any  kind. 

Uarhv  It.  HvRTi.rrr  and  Biiotiikb, 

P.  O.  Box  t»,  Ureensburg,  Green  County,  Ky. 

I am  trying  lo  make  a scrap  quilt,  and  I wonld  like 
in  have  semi's  from  different  part*  ol  the  I'nitnl 
Stales.  If  any  Utile  boy  or  girl  will  send  me  a nice 
package  of  silk  snaps,  1 will  *md  in  return  Texas 
mo****,  grnssee,  forw>t  curiosities,  six  different  klinls 
Of  acortie,  or  snnil-shiil*.  Nimoim  G.  II  abb. 

Lynch  bury,  Harris  County,  Texas. 

1 am  trying  to  get  a collection  nf  postage  stamps. 
I have  a scroll  saw,  and  can  make  many  pretty  thin  ga- 
it anv  one  will  semi  me  tweoly-flve  foreign  atauiiw, 
1 will  avoid  lu  return  two  eas*is  I have  tnndc. 

E.  M.  Wbhwt, 

Bretncti.  Mamhall  Couuty,  Ind. 

I have  some  postmarks,  some  silver  ore,  ouine 
shells  from  Fb»t1du(  aivd  a pretty  stone— I do  not 
know  where  It  cainv  Irum— which  I would  like  to 
exchange  for  coins.  Vnuntcui  PrAss, 

11  Beaver  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


1 hare  a few  Greek  newspapers  which  J would  like 
to  cxchsuge  for  Indian  arrow-heads  nud  rvltca. 

ClUILKI  W.tititBs, 

1677  Atlantic  Avenue,  Hnsiklyn,  N.  Y. 


I live  three  miles  from  nine  Imlian  nwmnds,  nod  I 
have  n great  many  arrow-h-nds.  xml  twenty-seven 
H]tc»r-hi*ndH.  I will  exchange  a took  from  Missouri 
for  one  from  any  other  State,  and  my  brother  will  ex- 
change an  Indian  stone  hnH  bet  (nr  six  stone  arrow- 


I have  just  boon  mdififf  You  ms  I'wwui  A friend 
of  mine  and  l take  It  together.  We  Jive  near  vnch  ! 
other,  ami  often  go  lo  the  beach  to  gather  aieelb  and  j 


luwsrt.  In  the  spring  w<;  have  a great  variety  of 
wil*l  Oovrnr*.  I wonld  Jike  to  exchange  nressi'd  wild 
flowers,  «*'a-moeees,  and  shells  from  the  l'uelilc  coast 
for  a modo-agste,  a hunch  of  cotton  |itst  u-  it  U pick- 
ed with  the  s«***d»  in  It,  or  any  other  curiosity  from 
th*  Central  or  Hoqtheni  Statiis.  or  tlm  Atlantic  const. 

CaKiiUM  DaLOWIN,  baiita  Crux,  C*L 

Thu  following  exchanges  are  alao  offered  by  cor- 

TY*i>on<lt;Dta : 

German  powtage  slumps,  for  ndiirmls,  fossils,  or 
ore*.  P.  C.  IIkkuioiiai'brv, 

143  Sharp  Street,  iialiiinun.’,  Md. 

Foreign  postage  stamp*,  for  Clilncse  and  South 
American  atani[M,  or  lor  coin*. 

Kk***y  Ma*om, 

8119  Pine  Street,  St.  L*juI«,  Mo. 

Twenly-ftvo  foreign  postage  atamiw  (no  dupli- 
cate*), tor  ten  l’ tilted  Siutes  driwrimrut  stamp*. 

W.  M'.  HitAi.rn, 

440  East  Onc-hnudrist-iuHt-eightccnth  Street, 
Now  York  City. 

Foreign  postage  stamps,  for  cnriositleo. 

I.KWI*  I'lKUHOX, 

fi*  Third  1‘lacv,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Postage  stamps,  lor  niltwral*.  Corrcopoodcnta  are 
requested  to  label  alt  sited  mens. 

11  T.  Ashbxwo, 

814  Clermont  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cowries,  scallops,  cocklc-shells,  Chinese  coins, 
stain)*,  and  i»oet marks,  for  quartz  crystals,  gyimtim. 
bcmiili te,  c.pjwr,  loud,  or  graphite.  A^urruspondraUi 
will  please  label  speciinmw. 

R.  V.  SfintBAR, 

Wellavllle,  Alltgauy  Couuty,  N.  T, 

Siampe.  for  minerals,  ores,  Indian  relic*,  or  old  and 
rare  American  coin*.  J.hih  E,  lloi^.r.., 

133  South  Pnc-n  Strcvt,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Htarapa  from  Emt,  Iceland,  Ceylon,  St.  Helena, 
Persia,  Ecuador,  and  oilier  foreign  conuiries,  for 
irnitol  State*  stamps. 

•foil h L.  Casta*. 

P.  O.  Box  8,  China  Grove,  Rowan  t'oanty,  X.  C. 

Stuffed  bird*.  IUukv  Gbrilho, 

8 Myrtle  Street,  Boston,  Mas*. 

Two  Cap*  of  Good  Hope  stamp*,  for  two  Mexican 
stamps.  Emma  K.  GairriM, 

Fond  du  lac,  Wia 

A stone  from  Massachusetts  or  New  Jersey,  for 
our  from  any  cither  State  exrt-pt  Missouri ; soil  of 
New  Jorscr,  for  soil  of  any  other  State;  or  speci- 
meu*  of  mica,  for  any  kind  ot  ore. 

F.  L Fostru, 

Fainnount  Aveum;,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Postmarks  and  stamps,  for  stamps. 

W i n.io«  M.  Wiiit»tbi,i», 

833  \V«t  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Old  issue*  of  I'nlted  Stait**  jioeiage  *tamjw  and 
postmarks,  for  foreign  stamps. 

Kditii  L,  Smith, 

Glenburn,  Lackawanna  County,  Perm. 

Foreign  postnge  stamps,  sheila,  and  other  cartiwl- 
ti«V  for  otherw.  G.  II.  Smith, 

Care  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Wright, 
Columbus,  Muscogee  County, Ga. 

Slone*  from  Missouri,  New  Jetw*}’,  or  Penuaylva- 
niu,  for  stones  from  uiiv  Southern  ur  Western  State 
excepting  Georgia,  Ulinula,  t'nloradn,  and  .Miuno- 
fcota.  Kbbii  P.  IIal?- 

838  Warren  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Rare  Indian  relic*,  for  minerals  and  *uum>«. 
Xcli.ii:  Srunr>, 

48  West  Flfly-tblnl  Street,  New  York  City. 

United  States  and  foreign  postmark*,  for  stamp*. 

SatWIL  J.  Lrn. 

Clrrlevtlle,  Pickaway  Coqnty,  Ohio. 

Twunly-flvc  |vo*tmnrks,  for  two  foreign  postage* 
stamps.  Pbaxk  Rmos, 

V.  O.  Box  107,  Walseka,  Iroquois  Couuty,  HL 

I'nlted  State*  n-veuae  stamps  and  postmurka,  for 
fon-igti  stamps;  nr  a stone  from  K>'Mtiirky,  for  one 
frotu  any  other  State,  Haxrv  Pum.i  *n. 

373  West  Broadway,  Louis  vine,  Ky. 

A print  lug  outfit,  for  a scroll  mw  or  a good  print- 
ing-pmw.  Fiiakk  Rawik, 

Canton,  Stark  County,  Ohio. 

Postage  stamps.  StAvmitn  II.  S-hthwic*. 

131  East  Seventy-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Foreign  postage  stamps  and  foreign  and  United 
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States  revenue  stamp*,  fur  old  United  State*  or  ram 
forelgti  Htumjm.  Hhvant  Wh.lako, 

Newport  Barracks,  Newport,  Ky. 

Fifteen  Michigan  postmark*  and  right  of  other 
Slate*,  for  one  Chinese  postage  stamp. 

Aurui »:  K.  WiLLTAm, 

HT  Park  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Two  upecimea*  of  t'alifoniia  wood,  for  every  aot  of 
twenty-fire  postmark*.  M.  M.  II.. 

60  Went  Kutlatid  Square,  Boston,  Maaa. 

Postage  stamps.  Swedish  and  Danish  stamp*  ea- 
|»«r.ially  desired.  W unto  Fu.vmcin, 

26t>  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Aslwwtos  and  United  State*  Internal  revenue  stamps, 
for  fossil  fern  and  gold  ore.  Lvmak  Nkvucll, 

Slater  National  Batik,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Hand  wirh  Island  or  Canadiuu  slumps,  for  other  for- 
eign stamps.  M.  1>.  Anana. 

119V  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Stamps  of  British  Guinea,  Newfoundland,  Prance, 
Norway,  and  Hong-Kong,  for  triuimx*  of  llundura*, 
Pent,  Penis,  Brazil,  and  Mexico. 

Fsahk  II.  Nicooul 
341  East  Indiana  Street,  Chicago,  IIL 

Mim-mK  fore*!  wood*.  *tani|>*.  and  sea-shell*,  for 
new  specimen*  of  the  same.  Mineral*  preferred. 

('ll  »«!.**  R,  Pi.  ktciiku, 

144  Cambridge  Street,  Kart  Cambridge,  Mara. 

Postmark*  and  foreign  jiostase  stamp*. 

Lili.p:  W.  Ilornit, 

S3  Whitney  Place,  Buttalo,  N.  Y. 

Postage  stamp*.  Ciiari.ks  I'm,**, 

Mechanic*  burg,  Cumberland  County,  Peuu. 


United  States  postmarks,  for  stampa. 

Ermii:  Kail, 

P.  O.  Box  114,  Leominster,  Mas*. 

Ocean  curiosities,  for  soil  from  any  State  except- 
ing Peiinnylvauiu  and  New  Jersey . 

It  ukt  I.kwiu,  c are  ol  J.  W.  Barton, 

Northwest  Comer  of  Front  and  Market  Street*, 
Phliadfiptila,  Penn. 

Stones  from  the  Great  Lake*,  for  foreign  postage 
stomps.  W at  It.  T.  M ITS, 

Hague,  Westmoreland  County,  V'a- 

Ten  rare  foreign  stamp",  for  ten  Brazilian  stamps. 
No  duplicate*,  laa  H ammoyii  and  Fuki>  Owk, 
Lock  Box  152,  Greencastle,  Putnam  Co.,  IikL 

Old  United  postage  stamps,  for  foreign  « tamps,  In- 
dian arrow-beads,  or  other  curiosities. 

Ei. io;*ri  K.  lfrari, 
Lempotcr,  Sutllvui  Coimiy,  N.  11. 


?cinign  a 

and  half-cent  color,  for  foreign  coins.  j»i»imark«s  and 
curioeltk.*,  CiniLnGiivNKi, 

79  Park  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Soil  from  Maaaachusetr*.  for  soil  of  Ohio. 

Eraxxrr  Cease, 

Weymouth,  Norfolk  Comity,  Man*. 


Foreign  postage  stamp*,  for  minerals  and  Indian 
relic*.  Gaekv  Ik  Foot,  cure  of  Gouge  R,  Post, 
New  Britain,  Hartford  County,  Conn. 


Minerals,  for  se»-shHl*,  agntiw,  and  curiosities  of 
ail  kinds;  or  lichens,  too**,  pnwsed  ferns  ami  flow- 
ers from  Illinois,  for  niuss,  rerns,  and  flowers  from 
other  State*  aud  i anada.  M ast  Low  iiv, 

Elizabethtown,  llantin  County,  ILL. 


Soar,  f orel Is,  stnmps,  nml  remark*,  for  ocean 
curiosities.  Thirty  varieties  of  foreign  stamps,  or 
twenty  stumps  and  twelve  foreign  postmarks,  for  a 
box  oi  sca-shell*  and  a stnr.flwli. 

Osrna  It  Arrurrss, 
Golconda,  Pope  County,  III. 

American  copper  coins.  Ki»  Swext, 

Wcllavitle,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

Postage  stamp*,  for  stamp*,  curiosities,  and  In- 
dian relic*.  Fatsrus  B.  'Yiiumv, 

56  Purk  Street,  Providence,  R,  I. 

Asliestos  iuiiI  mica,  for  foreign  siiunj**,  especially 
from  Nova  Scot  la.  Prince  Ivlward  Island,  or  New- 
foundland. Wili.il  Boo  vanes, 

1466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  Citj. 

A stone  from  Illluots,  for  n atone  from  any  other 
8talc  or  Territory.  IIi.vtuk  ilmwaasox, 

101  Third  Street,  Peoria,  IIL 


Foreign  ami  United  States  War  Department  stamps, 
for  rare  and  old  coins,  a teu-ceu  l piece  of  1879,  stamps. 


shells,  copper  or  zinc  ore,  or  stones  and  soil  from  any 
State  except  Wisconsin.  Ci  viib  B-  Bibo, 

Jefieraon,  Jillereoii  County,  WLa. 

United  States  postage  stamps,  for  the  same  or  for- 
eign atuinjw.  Cuktox  F.  Hickk, 

line  River,  Waushara  County,  Wla. 

Twmty-flvc  rare  and  old  postmarks,  for  twclvo 
foreign  stampa.  Bakku  15kus, 

P.  O.  Box  6,  Comstock*,  N.  Y. 

Boll  of  Obio,  for  t lint  of  any  other  State. 

Hakcy  I.airimoiik, 

Lock  Box  6y  Greenville,  Durke  County,  Ohio. 

Caesix  lL— The  book  you  Inquire  about  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  “ Franklin  Square  Lihrury."  The  only 
answer  possible  to  your  other  question  was  given  in 
Uabi'ku's  Youmu  People  No.  16,  February  10, 1880. 


My  fifth  in  quarrel,  not  In  fight. 

My  sixth  in  heavy,  not  In  light. 

I am  renowned  In  ancleat  song 

For  something  moat  absurdly  long.  T.  II. 

No.  L 

HOXXIUOAI.  CUARAOZlt. 

1.  I am  a famous  place  In  the  Western  part  of  the 
United  Slates,  coiujpomm!  of  14  IctleTK 
My  »,  7,  111,  Man  twig. 

My  7, 8, 14  is  a trifle. 

My  5. 2, 11, 8 la  a small  burrowing  anlmoL 
My  9,  4,  6, 12  is  a curtain. 

My  1, 19, 6 is  a tropical  vegetable. 

William  A.  L 


t.  I am  an  English  bird  composed  of  8 letters. 
My  1. *,  3,  4, 6 is  one  of  the  cereals. 

My  6, 7,  t>  Is  a part  of  the  body.  Cabxir  E. 


fl.  I nm  a flower  composed  of  6 let  tern. 
My  v,  6, 1 is  a verb. 

My  3, 6, 4 Is  a boy's  name. 


W.  I.  T. 


T.  II.  P.— The  line,  “Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow,”  occurs  In  a poem  entitled  *'  The  School-boy's 
Address,"  which  Is  given  in  old  Readers.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  in  reference  to  the  authorship  of 
this  poom  tins  bcun  kindly  written  by  Mr.  Iktison  J. 
Lowing,  with  whose  name  the  renders  ol  Youxu  P»v- 
n.r.  are  familiar: 

‘The  School-boy’s  Add  raw, 'in  Bingham*  Colum- 
bian Orator,  beginning, 4 You'd  scarce  expect  one  o{ 
my  nec,'  was  written  bv  David  Everett,  principal  of 
the  New  Ipewich  (New llampaldrc)  Academy,  In  the  , 
winter  of  1791.  previous  to  hi*  entraiH’e  to  Dnrtnitiulh 
College.  1 1 was  written  for  a favorite  pupil,  Ephraim 
Hurt  well  Farter,  nml  was  spoken  at  u school  exhibi- 
tion at  the  academy  that  same  winter. 

“At  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of 
New  Ipswich,  In  1*60,  Mr.  Farrer,  then  a white-haired  1 
man  sixty-six  yeans  of  age,  was  called  itpou  to  re- 
spond to  the  toast,  4 Rev.  Stephen  Farrer.  the  find 
pustor  of  New  Ipswich:  The  memory  ot  the  >u»t  is 
(doused. ' Mr.  K.  1L  Farrer  was  a sou  of  the  vencr- 
ablo  pnstor.  When  he  arose  to  respond,  bis  Unit 
w ord*  were, 

• Tss’4  vur*  «•  nf  sir  IjS 

Ta  >p«k  lx  (mbllr  co  iVt  lUO*.' 

Three  word*  he  had  spoken  just  flfty-ulne  years 
before.- 

Alios  B You  will  find  a description  of  a very 

simple  way  to  make  mmw-shoe*  In  a letter  from 
May  C.  T.  lit  the  Puet-oflice  Box  of  Habi-kr'*  Top  so 
Pboclk  Nil  66.  The  best  snow-shoes  are  a light 
frame-work  covered  with  a netting  of  afoot  thongs, 
but  those  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  obtain,  and 
you  could  not  make  them  yuamelf. 

F.  S.  K.— The  poet  Longfellow  was  bam  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  on  February  27,  1801.  He  studied  at 
Dowdoin  < allege,  in  Brunswick.  Maine,  graduating 
ill  lsffl.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  John  8.  C.  Abliolt. 
and  some  other*  who  afterward  became  distinguish- 
ed literary  men,  were  tils  classmates.  Alter  leaving 
college  be  spent  several  )cara  In  Europe,  and  on  his 
return.  In  ls».  became  Profeaaor  of  Modern  Ivin- 
guages  at  Bowdoiti  College.  In  IS35  lie  again  visited 
Eure]**,  and  one  year  Inter  became  Professor  of  Mod- 
ern Lnuguagea  and  Litcrntnre  at  Harvard  University, 
lie  made  his  home  in  the  historic  Cragie  House, 
onco  Washington's  head-quarters,  which  be  soon 
purcliasad.  Lnugfdlow  mdguod  his  itosltlon  at 
Harvard  in  ISM,  but  still  continues  to  rcshle  in  tin) 
historic  mansion  in  CiLitihrhlge.  Honorary  degree* 
have  lieen  conferred  upon  hlui  by  the UBivcrritlc*  of 
Oxford  and  Edinburgh,  and  bis  name  is  dear  to  live 
heart  of  every  American. 


L Cu abb.— The  letter  from  your  Prince  Edward 
Island  correspondent  published  in  tho  Post-office 
Box  of  YaCMO  PxorLS  No.  62  probably  explain*  your 
trouble. 


C.  U.— A flvc-krentxcr  German  stamp  la  worth 
about  two  ecut*.  United  8t«te*  currency. 


Correct  answer*  to  panic*  have  been  received 
from  Jimmie  F.  Bums,  Lila  Baker,  A.  K.  I’rrnsing- 
liaui,  Richard  Owen  C..  C.  D.  CtilpBMD.  W.  K.  <*ritn- 
en*.  K.  II.  Davidson.  Linda  and  Susie  Egbert,  Philip 
S.  Gillis.  Jesse  s,  (iodine,  Carrie  and  George  Hull, 
Frank  II.  II.,  Charles  Jefferson,  Norman  I».  L 
cott,  William  A.  Lewla,  Andrew  E P..  “ Rod 
"Starry  Flag,'*  I^inia  K.  Sayre.  “L.  I*. 8tral,‘ 
Trotter,  "The  D*wl«y  Boys,"  Eva  J.  Turner,  How- 
nrd  J.  Van  Horen,  Bennie  C.  Woodward,  Edith  M. 
Wrtnmre,  J.  Anthony  Walker,  Willie  F.  Woo  lard, 
**  Young  Solver." 


L W. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 


No.  1. 

xx  i a M A- 

My  first  In  old,  hat  not  in  new. 

My  second  in  toll,  not  In  curfew. 
My  third  In  enemy,  not  In  foe. 

My  fourth  In  pack,  hut  not  in  stow. 


No.*. 

CtlARAlVB. 

My  And  is  to  be  disordered  in  mind. 

My  ttecond  is  a letter  of  flic  alphabet. 

Mv  third  is  an  illtuniitalhig  agent. 

My  fourth  is  a public  conveyance. 

Mv  whole  is  found  on  the  map  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  Wii.uk  L.  K. 


No.  4. 

nor  ui. x Acaotnc. 

An  Enat  Indian  tree-  Worthless.  The  ancient 
name  of  a country  in  Europe.  A fiah.  A river  in 
Germany.  Birds  belonging  to  the  thrush  family. 
Primals  and  final*  spell  the  name  of  a country. 

11  ton. 


No.  fi. 

BM  loan 

First  In  mend,  not  In  peteh. 
SecniKi  in  knot),  not  in  latclL 
Ttdrd  in  boat,  not  in  reft. 

Fourth  in  brig,  not  in  craft 
Fifth  !u  sail,  not  In  mast. 

Sixth  in  second,  not  in  last. 

My  whole  is  a Southern  city  gay, 
Upon  the  shore  of  a lovely  nny. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  66. 
Na  1.  DACTYL 

ADORE 
COZY 
TRY 
Y E 
L 

Nat  CONTROVERSY 
INDELIBLE 
OMNIBUS 
F A V O It 
DEN 
B 

ART 
O U A V A 
G A R N I S H 
I N V E C T 1 V E 
THOUGHTLESS 
No.  3.  Leadvllle. 

Na  4.  A Valentine. 

Na  6.  Mango. 


WIGGLES. 

Ox  the  following  page  are  a few  of  the  beat  idea* 
of  Wiggle  Na  17,  given  in  No,  66.  We  hope  that 
our  young  contributors  whose  Wiggles  are  omit- 
ted will  not  he  greatly  disappointed  at  not  •wing 
their  name*  puhilsle.'d,  *s  baa  been  customary.  More 
than  five  hundred  answer*  to  this  Wiggle  were  sent 
in,  and  to  publish  all  live  name*  would  require  more 
than  a coin  mu  of  the  Post-oflire  Box  space.  There- 
fore  the  editor  has  decided  that  hereafter  no  name* 
shall  t*  published  save  Chows  whose  Wiggles  are  used. 
Thuva  " Whnrl*ra**— Joe  Ulmer,  Ada  Allen,  and  O. 
M.  W.— hit  ujion  our  artist's  idea,  and  sent  In  cor- 
rect answers  to  Wiggle  No.  17.  If  these  three  will 
send  their  full  names  and  addresses  to  the  editor, 
they  will  hear  of  aotue  tiling  |d«-nunt  from  him.  Will 
••B*,''  who  gave  a correct  answer  to  Wiggle  No.  16, 
also  rend  his  or  her  name  and  address  7 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Sixui.r  Conns,  4 cents ; l>>*  Si'nooHimoK,  one 
year,  ft  66;  Fivz  ScsxoaimOHt,  one  year,  |I  00— 
fktmblf  tn  adoanef.  ysw/n.K/rcc. 

The  Volumes  of  II  vki'i.k  * Yotrwo  PzorLE  com- 
inonoa  with  the  first  Number  In  November  of  each 
year. 

Subscript  ion*  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  lime  b fpwlflMI,  It  will  ba  BMfanilOOd 
that  the  aubiu  riber  desires  to  cotnrueuce  with  the 
Number  Issued  after  the  receipt  of  the  order. 

Remittances  stumhl  bo  made  by  PoaT-Omex 
Moxey-Okdxr  or  Dua»t,  to  avoid  risk  of  has 
llAKf’KIt  A IBHOTlflFKS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 
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HAUPKli’S  V()CN(,  I'Kul’I.K. 


J1  arch  b.  IsSl. 
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CupTricfci,  INI,  ^ Horn  A Rauniu 


|I. BO  p»r  Year,  In  Advance. 


THE  FIRST  LESSON. 


[IWCuii  in  K*.UW|l>iru1T«IM 

r»"ri  »,  IWiutWl  1.) 

TOBY  TYLER; 

OR.  TEX  WEEKS  WITH 
A Cl  RUT’S. 

BY  JAMES  OTIS. 


Chapter  XIV. 


MR.  CASTLE  TEACHES  TOBY  To  RIDE. 


\ 1 rHEX  Toby  pot  within  sight  of  the  ring,  he 
} } was  astonished  at  what  hr  saw.  A horse  with 
a broad  wooden  saddle  was  lieing  led  slowly  around 
the  ring;  Mr.  Castle  was  standing  on  one  side, 
with  a long  whip  in  his  hand,  and  on  the  tent  jwde, 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  ring,  was  a long 
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March  15,  1881, 


arm,  from  which  dangled  a leathern  belt  on  a long  rope 
that  was  carried  through  the  end  of  the  arm,  and  run 
down  to  the  base  of  the  polo. 

Toby  knew  well  enough  why  the  horse,  the  whip,  and 
the  man  were  there,  but  this  wooden  projection  from  the  j 
tent  pole,  which  looked  so  much  like  a gallows,  he  could 
not  understand  id  all. 

44  Come,  now,’’  said  Mr.  Castle,  cracking  his  whip  om- 
inously as  Toby  came  in  sight,  “why  weren't  you  here 
before  I” 

“ Mr.  Lord  just  sent  me  in,"  said  Toby,  not  expecting  ‘ 
that  his  excuse  would  be  received,  for  they  never  had  been 
since  he  had  arrived  at  the  height  of  his  ambition  by  join- 
ing  the  circus. 

“Then  I’ll  make  Mr.  Job  understand  that  I am  to  have  > 
my  full  hour  of  your  time,  and  if  I don't  get  it,  there’ll  I 
be  trouble  between  us.  ” 

It  would  have  pleased  Toby  very  well  to  have  had  Mr.  j 
Castle  go  out  with  his  long  whip  just  then  and  make 
trouble  for  Mr.  Lord;  but  Mr.  Castle  had  not  the  time  to 
spare,  because  of  the  trouble  which  he  was  about  to  make 
for  Toby,  and  that  he  commenced  on  at  once. 

“ Well,  get  in  here,  and  don’t  waste  any  more  time,"  he  ■ 
said,  sharply. 

Toby  looked  around  curiously  for  a moment,  and  not 
understanding  exactly  what  he  was  expected  to  get  in  and 
do,  asked,  “ What  shall  I do  I" 

“ Pull  off  your  boots,  coat,  and  vest.” 

Since  there  was  no  other  course  than  to  learn  to  ride, 
Toby  wisely  concluded  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do 
would  be  to  obey  this  new  master  without  question ; and 
he  began  to  take  his  clothes  off  with  as  much  alacrity  as 
if  learniug  to  ride  was  the  one  thing  upon  which  he  had  ; 
long  set  his  heart. 

Mr,  Castle  was  evidently  accustomed  to  prompt  obedi- 
ence, for  he  not  only  took  it  as  a matter  of  course,  but  en- 
deavored to  burry  Toby  in  his  work  of  undressing. 

With  his  desire  to  please,  and  urged  by  Mr.  Castle’s 
words  and  the  ominous  shaking  of  his  whip,  Toby’s  prep- 
arations were  soon  made,  ami  he  stood  before  his  in- 
structor clad  only  in  his  shirt,  trousers,  and  stockings. 

The  horse  was  led  around  to  where  he  stood,  and  when 
Mr.  Castle  held  out  his  hand  to  help  him  to  mount,  Toby 
jumped  up  quickly  without  aid,  thereby  making  a good 
impression  at  the  start  as  a willing  lad. 

“ Now,”  said  the  instructor,  as  he  pulled  down  the 
leathern  belt  which  hung  from  the  rope,  and  fastened  it  j 
arouiul  Toby’s  waist,  4 4 stand  up  in  the  saddle,  and  try  to  I 
stand  there.  You  can’t  fall,  because  the  rope  will  keep 
you  up,  even  if  the  horse  goes  out  from  under  you;  but  it 
isn’t  liaitl  work  to  keep  on  if  you  mind  what  you  are 
about,  and  if  you  don’t,  this  whip  will  help  you.  Now’ 
stand  up." 

Toby  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  as  the  horse  was  led  at 
a walk,  and  as  he  had  the  long  bridle  to  aid  him  in  keep- 
ing his  footing,  he  hud  no  difficulty  in  standing  during 
the  time  that  the  liorse  went  once  around  the  ring:  but 
that  was  all. 

Mr.  Castle  seemed  to  think  that  this  was  preparation 
enough  for  the  boy  to  be  able  to  understand  how  to  ride, 
and  he  started  the  liorse  into  a canter.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  Toby  lost  his  balance,  the  horse  went  on 
ahead,  and  he  was  left  dangling  at  the  end  of  the  rope, 
very  much  like  a crab  that  has  just  been  caught  by  the 
means  of  a pole  and  line. 

Toby  kicked,  waved  his  hands,  and  floundered  alxmt 
generally,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  until  the  horse  came 
round  again,  and  then  he  made  frantic  efforts  to  regain 
his  footing,  which  efforts  were  aided— or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  say  retarded — by  the  long  lash  of  Mr. 
Castle's  whip,  that  played  around  his  legs  with  merciless 
severity. 

“Stand  up!  stand  up!"  cried  his  instructor,  as  Toby 


reeled  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  now  stand- 
ing erect  in  the  saddle,  and  now  dangling  at  the  end  of 
the  rope,  with  the  horse  almost  out  from  under  him. 

This  command  seemed  almost  needless,  as  it  w’as  exact- 
ly what  Toby  was  trying  to  do;  but  as  it  was  given,  he 
struggled  all  the  harder,  until  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
more  he  tried,  the  less  did  he  succeed. 

And  this  first  lesson  progressed  in  about  the  same  way 
until  the  hour  was  over,  save  that  now  and  then  Mr.  Cas- 
tle would  give  him  some  good  advice,  but  ofteuer  he  would 
twist  the  long  lash  of  that  whip  around  the  boy's  legs  with 
such  force  that  Toby  believed  the  skin  had  been  taken  en- 
tirely off. 

It  may  have  been  a relief  to  Mr.  Castle  when  that  first 
lesson  was  concluded,  and  it  certainly  was  to  Toby,  for  he 
had  had  all  the  teaching  in  horsemanship  that  he  wanted, 
and  he  thought,  with  deepest  sorrow,  that  this  would  be  of 
daily  occurrence  during  all  the  time  he  remained  with  the 
circus. 

As  he  went  out  of  the  tent  he  stopped  to  speak  with  his 
friend  the  old  monkey,  and  his  troubles  seemed  to  have 
increased  when  he  stood  in  front,  of  the  cage  calling  44  Mr. 
Stubbs!  Mr.  Stubbs!”  and  the  old  fellow  would  not  even 
come  down  from  off  the  lofty  perch  where  he  was  engaged 
in  monkey  gymnastics  with  several  younger  companions. 
It  seemed  to  him,  as  he  afterward  told  Ben,  “as  if  Mr. 
Stubbs  had  gone  back  on  him  because  he  knew  that  he 
was  in  trouble." 

When  he  went  toward  the  booth,  Mr.  Lord  looked  at  him 
around  the  corner  of  the  canvas— for  it  seemed  to  Toby 
that  his  employer  could  look  around  a square  corner  with 
much  greater  ease  than  he  could  straight  ahead — with  a 
disagreeable  leer  in  his  eye,  as  though  he  enjoyed  the  mis- 
ery which  he  knew  his  little  clerk  had  just  undergone. 

“ Can  you  ride  yet  ?"  he  asked,  mockingly,  as  Toby 
stepped  behind  the  counter  to  attend  to  his  regular  line  of 
business. 

Toby  made  no  reply,  for  he  knew  that  the  question  was 
only  asked  sarcastically,  and  not  through  any  desire  for 
information.  In  a few  moments  Mr.  Lord  left  him  to 
attend  to  the  booth  alone,  and  went  into  the  tent,  where 
Toby  rightly  conjectured  he  had  gone  to  question  Mr.  Cas- 
tle upon  the  result  of  the  lesson  just  given. 

That  night  old  Ben  asked  him  how  he  had  got  on  while 
under  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Castle,  and  Toby,  knowing 
that  the  question  was  asked  because  of  the  real  interest 
which  Ben  had  in  his  welfare,  replied, 

“ If  I was  tryin*  to  learn  how  to  swing  round  the  ring, 
strapped  to  a rope,  I should  say  that  I got  along  first-rate; 
but  I don't  know  much  about  the  horse,  for  I was  only  on 
his  back  a little  while  at  a time." 

“You’ll  get  over  that  soon,”  said  old  Ben,  patronizing- 
ly, as  he  patted  him  on  the  back.  44  You  remember  my 
words,  now;  I say  that  you've  got  it  in  you,  an’  if  you’ve 
a mind  to  take  hold  an’  try  to  learn,  you’ll  come  out  on 
the  top  of  the  heap  yet,  an’  be  one  of  the  smartest  riders 
they’ve  got  in  this  show." 

“ I don’t  want  to  be  a rider,"  said  Toby,  sadly:  44 1 only 
want  to  get  hack  home  once  more,  an'  then  you’ll  see  how 
much  it  ’ll  take  to  get  me  away  again." 

“Well,"  said  Ben,  quietly,  “be  that  as  it  may,  while 
you’re  here  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  hike  hold  an’ 
get  ahead  just  as  fast  ns  you  can ; it  'll  make  it  a mighty 
sight  easier  for  you  ■while  you're  witli  the  show,  and  it 
won’t  spoil  any  of  your  chances  for  runnin’  away  when- 
ever the  time  comes." 

Toby  fully  appreciated  the  truth  of  that  remark,  and  he 
assured  Ben  that  he  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  profit  by 
the  instruction  given,  and  to  please  this  new  master  who 
had  been  placed  over  him. 

And  with  this  promise,  he  lay  back  on  the  seat  and  went 
to  sleep,  not  to  awaken  until  the  preparations  were  being 
made  for  the  entree  into  the  next  town,  and  Mr.  Lord’s 
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harsh  voice  had  cried  out  libs  name,  with  no  gentle  tone, 
several  times. 

Toby’s  first  lesson  with  Mr.  Castle  was  the  most  plea- 
sant one  he  had ; for  after  the  boy  had  once  been  into  the 
ring,  his  master  seemed  to  expect  that  he  could  do  every- 
thing which  he  was  told  to  do,  nnd  when  he  fuiled  in  any 
little  particular,  the  long  lash  of  the  whip  would  go  curl- 
ing around  his  legs  or  arms,  until  the  little  fellow’s  body 
and  limbs  were  nearly  covered  with  the  blue  and  black  1 
stripes. 

For  three  lessons  only  was  the  wooden  upright  used  to 
keep  him  from  falling;  after  that  he  was  forced  to  ride 
standing  erect  on  the  broad  wooden  saddle,  or  pad,  as  it  is  j 
properly  called,  and  whenever  ho  lost  his  balance  and 
fell,  there  was  no  question  asked  as  to  whether  or  not  he  | 
had  hurt  himself,  but  he  was  mercilessly  cut  with  the 
whip. 

Messrs.  Lord  and  Jacobs  gained  very  much  by  compar- 1 
ison  with  Mr.  Castle  in  Toby's  mind.  He  had  thought 
that  his  lot  could  not  be  harder  than  it  was  with  them;  j 
but.  when  he  had  experienced  the  pains  of  two  or  three 
of  Mr.  Castle’s  lessons  in  horsemanship,  he  thought  that 
he  would  stay  with  the  candy  venders  all  the  season  | 
cheerfully  rather  than  take  six  more  lessons  of  Mr.  1 
Castle. 

Night  after  night  he  fell  asleep  from  the  sheer  exhaus-  : 
turn  of  crying,  as  he  had  been  pouring  out  his  woes  in  the 
old  monkey’s  ears,  and  laying  his  plans  to  run  away. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  was  he  anxious  to  get  away,  and  yet  , 
each  day  was  taking  him  farther  from  home,  and  conse- 
quently necessitating  a larger  amount  of  money  with 
which  to  start.  As  old  Ben  did  not  give  him  as  much  , 
sympathy  as  Toby  thought  he  ought  to  give — for  the  old 
man,  while  he  would  not  allow  Mr.  Job  Lord  to  strike 
the  boy  if  he  was  near,  thought  it  a necessary  portion  of 
the  education  for  Mr.  Castle  to  lash  him  all  he  had  a mind 
to — he  poured  out  all  his  troubles  in  the  old  monkey’s 
ears,  and  kept  him  with  him  from  the  time  he  ceased  work 
at  night  until  lie  was  obliged  to  commence  again  in  the 
morning. 

The  skeleton  and  his  wife  thought  Toby’s  lot  a hard 
one,  and  tried  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  cheer  the 
poor  boy.  Neither  one  of  them  could  say  to  Mr.  Castle 
what  they  had  said  to  Mr.  Lord,  for  the  rider  was  a far  ; 
different  sort  of  a person,  and  one  whom  they  would  not 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  in  any  way.  Therefore  poor 
Toby  was  obliged  to  bear  his  troubles  and  his  whippings 
as  best  he  might,  with  only  the  thought  to  cheer  him  of 
the  time  when  he  could  leave  them  all  by  running  away. 

But  despite  all  his  troubles,  Toby  learned  to  ride  faster 
than  his  teacher  lmd  expected  he  would,  and  in  three 
weeks  he  found  little  or  no  difficulty  in  standing  erect  * 
while  his  horse  went  around  the  ring  at  his  fastest  gait. 
After  that  had  been  accomplished,  his  progress  was  mon- 
rapid,  and  he  gave  promise  of  becoming  a very  good  rider 
—a  fact  which  pleased  both  Mr.  Castle  and  Mr.  Lord  very 
much,  as  they  fancied  that  in  another  year  Toby  would  be 
the  source  of  a very  good  income  to  them. 

The  proprietor  of  the  circus  took  considerable  interest 
in  Toby’s  instruction,  and  promised  Mr.  Castle  that  Made- 
moiselle Jeannette  and  Toby  should  do  an  act  together 
in  the  performance  just  as  soon  as  the  latter  was  sufficient- 
ly advanced.  The.  boy’s  costume  had  been  changed 
after  he  could  ride  without  falling  off,  ami  now  while  he 
was  in  the  ring  he  wore  the  same  as  that  used  by  the 
regular  performers. 

The  little  girl  had,  after  it  was  announced  that  she  and 
Toby  were  to  perform  together,  been  an  attentive  observer 
during  the  hour  that  Toby  was  under  Mr.  Castle’s  direc- 
tion, and  she  gave  him  many  suggestions  that  were  far 
more  valuable,  and  quicker  to  1h>  acted  upon,  than  those 
given  by  the  teacher  himself. 

44  To-morrow  you  two  will  go  through  the  exercise  to- 


gether, ’’  said  Mr.  Castle  to  Toby  and  Ella,  at  the  cloBe  of 
one  of  Toby’s  lessons,  after  lie  had  become  so  skillful 
that  he  could  stand  with  ease  on  the  pad,  and  even  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  he  could  jump  through  a hoop  without 
falling  more  than  twice  out  of  three  times. 

The  little  girl  appeared  highly  delighted  by  this  infor- 
mation, and  expressed  her  joy. 

“ It  will  be  real  nice,”  she  said  to  Toby,  after  Mr.  Castle 
had  left  them  alone.  “I  can  help  you  lots,  and  it  won’t 
be  very  long  before  we  can  do  an  act  all  by  ourselves  in 
the  performance,  and  then  won't  the  people  clap  their 
hands  when  we  come  in  ?” 

“It'll  be  better  for  you  to-morrow  than  it  will  for  me,” 
said  Toby,  rubbing  his  legs  sorrowfully,  still  feeling  the 
sting  of  the  whip.  “ You  see,  Mr.  Castle  won't  dare  to  whip 
you,  an’  he’ll  make  it  all  count  on  me,  ’cause  he  knows 
Mr.  Lord  likes  to  have  him  whip  me.” 

44  But.  I sha  n't  make  any  mistake,”  said  Ella,  confident- 
ly, “and  so  you  won't  have  to  be  whipped  on  my  account, 
and  while  I am  on  the  liorse  you  can't  be  whipped,  for  he 
couldn't  do  it  without  whipping  me,  so  you  see  you  won’t 
get  only  half  as  much.” 

Toby  brightened  up  a little  under  the  influence  of  this 
argument;  but  his  countenance  fell  again,  as  he  thought 
that  his  chances  for  getting  away  from  the  circus  were 
growing  less  each  day. 

“You  see.  I want  to  get  back  to  Uncle  Dan’l  an’  Guil- 
ford,” he  said,  confidentially;  “I  don't  want  to  stay  hero 
a single  minute.” 

Ella  opened  her  eyes  wide  in  astonishment,  as  she  cried : 
“Don’t  want  to  stay  here?  Why  don’t  you  go  home, 
then  I” 

“ ’Cause  Job  Lord  won’t  let  me,”  said  Toby,  wondering 
if  it  was  possible  that  his  little  companion  did  not  know 
exactly  what  sort  of  a man  his  master  was. 

Then  he  told  her,  after  making  her  give  him  all  kinds 
of  promises,  including  the  ceremony  of  crossing  her  throat, 
that  she  would  never  tell  a single  soul,  that  he  had  had 
many  thoughts,  and  had  formed  all  kinds  of  plans  for  run- 
ning away.  He  told  her  about  losing  his  money,  about 
his  friendship  for  the  skeleton  and  the  fat  lady,  and  at 
last  he  confided  in  her  that  he  was  intending  to  take  the 
old  monkey  with  him  when  he  should  make  the  attempt. 

She  listened  with  the  closest  attention,  and  when  he 
told  her  that  his  little  hoard  had  now  reached  the  sum  of 
seven  dollars  and  ten  cents,  almost  as  much  as  he  had  be- 
fore, she  said,  eagerly:  “ I’ve  got  three  little  gold  dollars 
in  my  trunk,  an’  you  shall  have  them  all;  they're  my  very 
own,  for  mamma  gave  them  to  me  to  do  just  what  I want- 
ed to  with  them.  But  I don’t  see  how  you  can  take  Mr. 
Stubbs  with  you,  for  that  would  Is-  stealing.” 

“ No,  it  wouldn’t,  neither,”  said  Toby,  stoutly.  ‘‘Wasn’t 
lie  give  to  me  to  do  just  as  I wanted  to  with  ? an’  didn't 
the  boss  say  he  was  all  initio  ?” 

“Oh.  I’d  forgotten  that,”  said  Ella,  thoughtfully;  “I 
suppose  you  can  take  him ; hut  lie’ll  be  awfully  in  the  way, 
won’t  he  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Toby,  anxious  to  say  a good  word  for  his  pet; 
“he  always  does  just  as  1 want  him  to,  an’  when  I tell 
him  what  I’m  tryin’  to  do,  he’ll  be  as  good  as  anything. 
But  I can’t  take  your  dollars.” 

44  Why  not  ?” 

“ 'Cause  that,  wouldn’t  be  right  for  a boy  to  let  a girl  Hi- 
tler than  himself  help  him;  I’ll  wait  till  I get  money 
enough  of  my  own,  an’  then  I’ll  go.” 

“But  I want  you  to  take  my  money  too;  I want  you 
to  have  it.” 

“ No,  1 can’t  take  it,”  said  Toby,  shaking  his  head  reso- 
lutely. as  he  put  the  golden  temptation  from  him,  and  then, 
as  a happy  thought  occurred  to  him,  ho  said,  quickly:  “ I 
tell  you  what  to  do  with  your  dollars:  you  keep  them  till 
you  grow  up  to  be  a woman,  an’  when  I’m  a man  I’ll  come, 
an’  then  we’ll  buy  a circus  of  our  own.  I think,  perhaps, 
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Pd  like  to  l)e  with  a circus  if  I owned  one  myself.  We’ll 
have  lots  of  money  then,  an’  we  can  do  just  what  we 
want  to." 

This  idea  seemed  to  please  the  little  girl,  and  the  two 
began  to  lay  all  sorts  of  plans  for  that  time  when  they 
should  he  man  and  woman,  have  lots  of  money,  and  bo 
able  to  do  just  us  they  wanted  to. 

They  had  boon  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  newly  made 
ring  while  they  were  talking,  and  l>efore  they  bad  half 
finished  making  plans  for  the  future  one  of  the  attendants 
came  in  to  put  things  to  order,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  seats,  she  going  to  the  hotel  to  get  ready  for 
the  afternoon's  performance,  and  Toby  to  try  to  do  such 
work  as  Mr.  Job  Lord  hud  laid  out  for  him. 

Just  ten  weeks  from  the  time  Toby  hail  first  joined  the 
circus,  Mr.  Castle  informed  him  and  Ella  that  they  were 
to  appear  in  public  on  the  following  day.  They  had  l>een 
practicing  daily,  and  Toby  had  become  so  skillful  that 
both  Mr.  Castle  and  Mr.  Lord  saw  that  the  time  had  come 
when  he  could  bo  made  to  earn  some  money  for  them. 

[to  bk  coxtixckd.] 


THE  YOUNG  VIOLINIST. 

BY  GUSTAVE  K0BB& 

MAURICIO  DENGREMONT,  whose  portrait  is  here 
given,  is  only  fourteen  years  old;  but  he  has  been 
playing  the  violin  for  eight  years  or  more,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  best  violinists  living.  He  knew  the  A B C of  music 
at  an  age  when  most  boys  have  hardly  had  a glimpse  at 
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the  A B C in  their  spelling-book.  His  musical  talent,  like 
that  of  many  famous  musicians,  showed  itself  early  in 
his  life.  Mozart,  we  are  told,  struck  correct  chords  on 
the  clavichord— as  they  called  the  pianos  used  in  his  days 
— when  he  was  two  years  old,  and  when  he  was  four,  he 
wrote  little  melodies  which  sound  very  prettily.  Mau- 
ricio  Dengremont's  fondness  for  music  was  observed  at  the 
same  early  age.  His  father  led  an  orchestra  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  ami  played  the  violin,  and  when  he  was  playing 
at  home,  little  Mauricio,  who  was  four  years  old,  would 
sit  at  his  feet  and  liston,  and  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
join  in  the  sports  of  other  children  as  long  as  his  father 
was  practicing.  Then  already  he  asked  to  be  taught,  but 
he  was  laughed  at,  and  told  he  was  too  young  to  learn. 
But  he  would  not  be  put  off.  and  kept  coining  to  his  fa- 
ther and  asking  for  lessons  on  the  violin.  At  last,  when 
he  was  six  years  old — the  same  age  at  which  Mendelssohn 
began  to  leani  the  piano — his  father  bought  him  a toy  vio- 
lin for  twenty  cents,  and  thought  he  would  give  him  a 
lesson,  just  to  see  if  he  was  in  earnest.  Before  that,  how- 
ever, he  told  him  how  hard  he  would  have  to  work  if  he 
wanted  to  be  a musician.  But  Mauricio  said  he  didn’t 
mind  working,  he  wanted  to  learn  the  violin  just  as  soon 
as  he  could.  Fancy  the  father's  surprise  when  he  found 
during  the  first  lesson  that  Mauricio  played  his  notes  cor- 
rectly and  clearly. 

The  boy  made  such  wonderful  progress  that  after  a few 
leNsons  a larger  violin  was  bought  for  him.  In  a few 
weeks  he  could  play  the  scales,  and  in  ten  months  he  wax 
practicing  difficult  pieces,  one  of  wdiich  he  performed  in 
public  fourteen  months  after  his  first  lesson.  Soon  after- 
ward he  travelled  with  his  father  in  South  America,  giv- 
ing concerts.  In  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Avres  he  played 
so  well  that  the  orchestras  there  presented  him  each  with 
a gold  medal.  These  youthful  triumphs  were  very  much 
like  those  of  Mozart;  and  in  the  midst  of  them.  Mauricio. 
like  Mozart,  remained  a child  in  his  feelings  and  behavior. 
Mozart  was  so  innocent  that  after  one  of  his  performances 
at  court,  when  he  slipped  on  the  polished  floor,  and  was 
lifted  up  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  he 
said  that  he  would  marry  her  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough. 
In  the  same  way  Mauricio’s  manners  remained  unchanged, 
though  he  was  brought  before  the  public  when  so  young. 
Off  the  concert  stage  he  remained  a child,  playing  with 
children,  and  sharing  in  their  pastime  when  he  was  not 
practicing.  Only  a short  time  ago,  immediately  after  his 
arrival  here,  his  first  apj>earunce  had  to  be  postponed  be- 
cause he  hail  caught  cold  playing  with  snow-balls;  and 
again  he  was  prevented  from  being  at  a concert  because 
he  lmd  been  eating  too  much  candy. 

The  success  of  Mauricio’s  concerts  in  South  America  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Dom  Pedro,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
and  he  wus  asked  to  play  before  his  Imperial  Highness. 
Horn  Pedro  was  so  pleased  with  the  boy's  performance  that 
he  gave  him  a beautiful  medal,  and  promised  to  give  him 
a good  sum  of  money  every  year,  so  that  he  could  go  to 
Paris  and  take  lessons  of  the  famous  violin-player  Leo- 
nard. Dengremont's  father  accepted  the  offer,  and  soon 
afterward  he  took  the  boy  to  Europe.  Mauricio  staid  in 
Paris  until  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  he  began  to 
travel  and  give  concerts.  Everywhere  he  played  he  met 
with  great  success.  People  came  to  his  concerts  in  great 
crowds,  and  applauded  him  loudly;  for  he  won  their 
hearts  with  his  beautiful  playing  and  modest  behavior. 
In  one  of  the  German  cities  he  played  a piece  by  Spohr 
when  the  composer's  widow  was  one  of  the  listeners. 
Spohr  himself  wax  a very  famous  violinist,  but  the  widow 
said  that  Dengremont  played  the  piece  better  than  her 
husband  could  have  done,  and  gave  him  a piece  of  music 
in  her  husband's  handwriting. 

Dengremont  has  been  in  this  country  only  a short  time, 
but  he  has  already  made  a good  name  for  himself.  Al- 
most every  one  who  has  heard  him  admires  the  rapidity 
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and  delicacy  of  liis  playing,  and  tlio  grace  with  which  lie 
handles  the  bow.  All  this  he  does  in  a manner  which 
would  be  remarkable  for  a man  of  great  talent,  who  hail 
been  studying  the  violin  ever  since  he  was  able  to  hold 
the  instrument,  and  yet  he  is  not  at  all  conceited.  He 
does  not  think  he  has  nothing  more  to  learn.  On  the 
contrary,  he  will  go  to  Paris  in  the  spring,  and  study 
again  with  Leonard  for  six  months.  After  that  he  will 
give  concerts  in  Russia. 

To  young  people  Mauricio  Dengremonts  career  is  a fine 
example.  Of  course  he  has  greater  talent  for  music  than 
hundreds  of  others.  But  it  is  not  his  talent  only  to  which 
lie  owes  his  early  fame.  It  is  owing  as  well  to  his  de- 
votion to  his  art,  his  willingness  to  work,  and  his  modesty, 
which  makes  him  feel  that  there  is  still  room  for  him  to 
improve. 

WHAT  ONE  POOR  LITTLE  FROO  FOUND  OUT. 

VVERY  young  frog — very  young  indeed,  scarcely  out 
of  tails  (that  is  to  say,  out  of  tadpolehood) — with  a 
very  great  ambition  and  ordinary  ability,  set  out  one 
morning  with  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  world,  and  by 
night-fall  bringing  back  something  to  astonish  the  pool. 
“For/’  said  he  to  himself,  “I  am  such  a close  observer, 
that  1 shall  be  sure  to  observe  and  bring  back  correct  re- 
ports of  many  strange  things  passed  by  in  stupid  indiffer- 
ence by  these  commonplace  old  speckle-backs,  who.  no 
doubt,  neglect  daily  golden  opi>ortunities  for  storing  their 
minds  with  useful  information,  but  who  see  notkiug  and 


know  nothing  but  worms,  ants,  beetles,  and  other  insects 
and  small  animals  to  put  in  their  ample  stomachs.” 

Bo  saying,  he  leaped  away  gayly,  but  with  eyes  open 
and  on  the  sharp  look-out,  almost  at  the  very  start.  “ For,” 
said  he,  “the  most  common  things  possess  a new  interest 
when  shown  in  a new  light  by  the  hand  of  genius,  and  the 
ordinary  things  of  one  locality  become  objects  of  curios- 
ity in  another  where  they  are  not  found.  Thus  I could  as- 
tonish vain  man,  could  I speak  his  jargon,  with  accounts 
of  many  things  familiar  to  my  sight  by  daily  contact  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pool,  but  which  seldom  or  never  meet 
his  eyes." 

So  he  journeyed  on,  well  pleased  with  himself  and  what 
he  thought  his  life's  mission,  carefully  eying  every  ol>- 
ject  in  his  way,  lest  some  otto  of  interest  should  escape  his 
notice.  At  length  a great  thistle  came  within  his  gaze. 

' “There,”  said  he,  "is  something  worth  investigating.” 
After  looking  ut  it  attentively  at  a little  distance,  that  he 
might  fix  all  its  jxu'nttf  in  his  mind,  he  approached  for  a 
closer  study.  Said  he,  “I  must  not  forget  to  ascertain 
if  this  strange  plant— for  plant  it  undoubtedly  is — has  any 
I>eculiar  <xlor;  for  that  is  very  important/’  Thus  saying, 
he  thrust  his  inquisitive  nose  against  the  prickers,  which 
brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  carried  the  in- 
vestigation quite  far  enough;  and  storing  this  experience 
away  in  his  memory  for  future  use,  he  went  on  his  way,  a 
little  wiser,  but  no  happier,  for  it  does  not  add  to  happiness 
to  liave  our  conceit  pricked  out,  as  it  were,  by  sharp  expe- 
rience. 

Now  a half-brick  partly  buried  in  the  mud  caught  his 
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curious  eye.  “ That's  a singular  rock,*’  said  he.  44  What  I 
a remarkable  color  it  has!  so  regular,  too,  in  its  form;  it 
lias  also  a peculiar  texture” — as  he  put  his  hand-like  fore- 
paw upou  it. 

Just  at  this  moment  he  thought  he  heard  something  be- 
hind  him,  and  turning  to  see  what,  his  terrified  eye  i 
caught  the  dread  form  of  an  idle,  barefooted  boy,  also  in 
search  of  adventure,  though  not  for  the  instruction  of 
others,  or  even  himself,  as  was  the  little  frog’s  grand  mo- 
tive, but  merely  for  the  amusement  of  the  moment. 

Young  as  his  frogship  was,  he  knew  well  enough  what 
boys  were,  ami  made  off  for  his  life  with  all  possible  speed. 

It  would,  perhape,  have  l>een  wiser  if  he  had  remained 
perfectly  quiet,  as  in  all  probability  the  careless  boy 
would  not  have  observed  him  ; but  as  the  boy  seemed 
bearing  right  down  upon  him,  the  sight  was  too  dreadful 
for  his  nerves,  and  he  sprang  forward  with  desperate  leaps, 
which,  of  course,  attracted  the  urchin's  attention,  and  with  I 
a shout  of  delight  he  bounded  ofT  in  pursuit.  Hastily  ' 
clutching  the  “curious  rock" — half -brick — he  aimed  to  | 
give  the  frog’s  head  an  external  application  of  this  object 
of  interest,  and,  1 must  say,  with  almost  fatal  precision.  ! 
With  great  nicety  of  calculation,  he  threw  the  brick  where  | 
he  felt  the  frog  would  be  when  the  brick  got  there.  His 
estimate  was  uncomfortably  close,  the  little  frog  thought, 
as  the  brick  just  grazed  his  protruding  eye.  He  winked, 
dodged  back,  und  started  in  another  direction  with  wild 
leaps. 

As  the  boy  went  for  the  rolling  brick  for  another  throw 
the  frog  hid  himself  in  a tuft  of  clover,  and  though  terribly 
nervous  when  the  urchin  came  very  near  his  hiding-place 
— at  length  actually  kicked  the  bunch  of  clover  in  his  1 
search  for  him— he  summoned  all  his  fortitude,  and  re-  , 
maiued  perfectly  quiet,  knowing  that  to  be  his  only  safety,  j 

Soon,  to  his  unspeakable  relief,  the  cruel  boy  gave  it  up, 
and  went  whistling  on  his  careless  way  in  search  of  other 
adveutures. 

The  thoroughly  frightened  frog  prudently  waited,  nor 
ventured  out  until  the  boy  had  quite  vanished  in  the  dis- 
tance. While  he  still  lay  in  his  hiding-place  a curious 
creature  wriggled  past,  in  beautiful  sheeny  coat  that  glis- 
tened in  the  sunlight,  und  quite  delighted  him.  Hu  made 
no  motion,  however,  though  he  did  not  much  fear  this 
harmless-looking  creature;  still,  as  the  supple  thing  con- 
stantly darted  out  a double  tongue,  he  felt  it  more  prudent  | 
to  observe  in  silence. 

When  this  creature  had  also  gone  quite  out  of  sight,  he 
again  moved  on  his  journey,  it  must  be  confessed,  with 
less  self-confidence  and  more  caution. 

But  a little  while  of  safe  travelling  was,  however, 
enough  to  cause  the  two  sentiments  to  change  places 
again — prudence  lessened,  and  confidence  grew:  and  this 
would  have  cost  him  his  life  hail  it  not  been  his  good  for- 
tune to  be  on  the  land  side  of  a beautiful  white  crane, 
which  ho  very  much  admired,  as  he  stood  fixedly  gazing 
into  the  waters  of  a sluggish  stream.  He  hopped  very 
near,  in  his  ignorant  delight,  wondering  what  the  magnif- 
icent creature  was,  and  what  could  be  his  reflections  us 
he  fixed  his  gaze  so  intently  in  the  amber  water.  “Some- 
thing grand,  no  doubt  1”  He  did  not  feel  called  upou  to 
address  him,  however,  which  was  lucky  again,  siuce  this  | 
‘‘splendid  bird"  was  looking  for  just  such  fellows  as  he, 
but  never  suspected  one  of  being  so  near  him  in  the  field. 

At  length  our  leaping  student  of  nature  tired  even  of 
his  admiration  of  this  beautiful  bird,  and  leaped  on  his 
journey  again  in  search  of  other  objects  of  scientific  inter- 
est, one  of  which  he  soon  found  in  the  person  of  another 
curious  bird,  also  with  long  legs,  and  not  very  unlike  in 
form  the  one  lie  had  just  seen,  though  not  near  so  beau- 
tiful. 

His  general  color  was  a dull  brown,  varied  and  mot- 
tled with  several  shades  of  the  same,  from  light  yellowish 
to  durk  spots,  and  in  parts,  such  as  the  crest,  back  of  the 


neck,  etc.,  deepening  to  a jetty  black.  His  neck, though, 
did  not  appear  long,  like  that  of  the  white  bird,  but 
his  head  seemed  as  near  the  body  as  a chicken's;  when 
some  noise  or  motion  in  the  water,  however,  attracted  his 
attention,  it  shot  out  like  a telescope,  as  long  in  proportion 
as  the  other’s,  though  the  comparison  of  the  telescope  was 
not  froggies.  He  knew  nothing  of  such  a thing;  the 
figure  suggested  to  his  mind  was  a snail's  eye. 

He  also  bestowed  some  admiration  upon  this  fellow, 
and  pussed  on,  still  unconscious  that  he  was  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  a mortal  foe. 

Now  as  he  ascended  quite  a little  hillock,  high  enough 
for  him  to  overlook  the  fields,  he  was  surprised  to  see  that 
the  very  stream  upon  the  margin  of  which  the  two  strange 
birds  bail  stood  was  the  one  near  which  was  his  native  pool ; 
in  fact,  upon  this  stream  the  inhabitants  of  his  pond  de- 
pended for  fresh  supplies  of  water  to  replenish  the  waste 
by  evaporation,  when  it  occasionally  overflowed  its  hanks 
in  times  of  freshets. 

He  kne>v  the  locality  by  a great  rock,  which  he  knew  to 
l»  near  his  {Kind,  and  found,  too,  with  Home  satisfaction, 
that  he  was  much  nearer  home  than  he  would  have 
thought  from  the  distance  travelled.  He  had  taken  a cir- 
cuitous route,  as  did  the  stream,  before  reaching  the  great 
rock.  Using  this  stone  as  a landmark,  lie  saw  that  a 
straight  line  to  it  would  be  comparatively  a short-cut 
back  again. 

This  discovery  was  not  unpleasant  either,  for  not  only 
his  journey,  but  his  researches  as  well,  liegan  to  grow  weari- 
some. Now  as  lie  remembered  the  events  of  the  day,  his 
adventures,  and  the  strange  sights  lie  had  seen,  and  the 
discoveries  he  had  made,  his  heart  swelled  with  pride  when 
he  thought  what  astonishment  it  would  create  when  he 
brought  them  all  hack,  as  it  were,  to  the  banks  of  the  pool. 

Settling  this  comfortably  in  his  mind,  he  glanced  about 
again,  os  a traveller  takes  a farewell  look  at  a strange  land 
he  is  about  leaving.  But  now  he  made  the  additional  dis- 
covery that  a grove  just  before  him  was  the  “forest,"  us 
he  believed  it,  lie  had  seen  many  times  in  the  distance 
while  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the  pool. 

Gazing  into  its  dark  recesses,  he  became  suddenly  aware 
of  two  great  yellow-rimmed  eyes  peering  out  of  its  sombre 
depths.  Cold  chills  ran  over  him.  His  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, which  his  mother,  in  her  croaking  way,  called  idle 
curiosity,  got.  the  better  of  his  fears,  however,  as  he  became 
satisfied  that  he  himself  was  not  the  object  of  those  eyes’ 
attention,  if  indeed  aii3'tliing  in  particular  was,  and  he  be- 
gan again  his  usual  wise  speculations.  “What  an  eye!” 
said  lie.  44 1 remember  once,  while  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pool,  to  have  seen  the  full  moon  rising,  while  a round 
leaf  upon  the  brink  intervening,  darkened  the  centre,  leav- 
ing a yellowish  rim ; that  eye  reminds  me  of  it.  To  whom 
or  what  can  it  belong,  I wonder  ? Let  me  see:  surround- 
ed by  feathere f — yes,  feathers!  Well,  feathers  are  only 
worn  by  birds,  therefore  the  owner  of  that  eye  must  be  a 
bird,  that’s  clear;  and  that’s  pretty  good  logic,  too,  I flat- 
ter myself." 

He  was  right ; the  owner  of  the  eye  was  a bird— an  owl ; 
and  scarcely  had  lie  “ flattered"  himself,  when  he  became 
conscious  that  now  he  was  the  object  of  attention  by  those 
terrible  eyes.  Losing  no  time,  he  turned  toward  the  rock, 
made  several  desjierate  leaps  in  quick  succession  before 
lie  felt  the  shadow  of  the  groat  wings,  though  ho  heard  no 
sound,  for  the  flight  of  owls  is  as  noiseless  almost  as  that 
of  thistle-down. 

Fortunately,  again  (he  was  a lucky  frog),  it  was  a sunny 
afternoon,  and  the  light  rather  strong  for  the  owls’  eyes 
(by  this  time  another  had  joined  her  mate) ; so,  dodging 
here  and  there,  he  managed  to  elude  them,  always  making 
toward  home,  however,  followed  blindly  by  the  owls.  Nor 
was  this  all : the  tall  birds,  attracted  by  the  commotion,  see- 
ing him  dodging  through  the  grass,  joined  in  the  pursuit. 
The  snake  he  had  seen  also  made  bold  to  follow  with  wide- 
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open  jaws  to  devour  him,  and  creatures  of  every  kind — 
ducks,  more  cranes,  even  a pelican — came  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  pursued  him  to  the  very  brink  of  the  pool. 

So  numerous  were  they,  indeed,  that  they  obstructed  each 
other's  way.  Meantime  the  little  frog  was  making  the  best 
use  of  the  time,  lessening  the  distance  at  every  bound. 
But  even  a race  for  life  must  have  an  end,  either  in  disas- 
ter to  the  pursued  or  disappointment  to  the  pursuers,  ami 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  wide-open  beak  of  the  ad- 
mired white  crane  was  about  to  close  upon  him,  with  all 
the  other  eager  open  jaws  close  following,  our  adventur- 
ous student  splashed  into  the  waters  of  the  pond. 

As  he  settled,  exhausted,  in  the  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pond,  stirring  up  a cloud,  as  it  were,  bis  little  brothers 
and  sisters,  still  in  the  polliwig  state,  wriggled  around 
him  with  anxious  inquiry,  and  staid  old  croakers,  in  coats 
of  green  and  brown,  and  mottled  trousers,  looked  with 
amazement  from  him  to  the  bank,  where  still  lingered  the 
excited  throng  of  his  hungry  pursuers. 

Not  a word  to  the  many  questions  asked  could  he  reply, 
but  stared  out  from  his  muddy  security  in  dazed  speech - 
lessness  upon  the  horrid  throng  of  snapping  beaks  and 
jaws  he  had  just  escaped.  He  experienced  a feeling  of 
pleasure  upon  seeing  a disappointed  owl  pick  up  a disap- 
pointed snake,  and  wing  his  noiseless  way  back  toward 
the  copse,  followed  by  his  mate.  Then  the  disappointed 
crane  fastened  upon  another  snake,  and  arose  like  a white 
cloud,  with  his  squirming  victim  in  his  strong  beak.  Aft- 
er considerable  quacking,  snapping,  and  hissing,  one  after 
another  of  his  ferocious  foes  rose  upon  the  wing,  and  went 
his  way;  the  bank  was  cleared,  peace  and  quiet  reigned 
again. 

Our  traveller  was  again  asked  for  an  account  of  his 
adventures.  When  he  came  to  speak  of  the  4<  strange 
plant,”  a laugh  from  under  the  yellow  vest  of  “Old 
Spots”  greeted  his  ear.  And  “Old  Spots”  (they  called 
him  “Spots”  on  account  of  his  strongly  mottled  green 
coat  ) curtly  observed  that  a little  sharp  experience  seemed 
to  simplify  matters  much,  and  a prick  in  the  nose  to  help 
an  inquiring  mind  to  a speedy  conclusion.  “But,”  said  , 
he,  more  seriously,  “ a closer  scrutiny  would  hardly  have  j 
failed  to  reveal  to  the  eye  so  important  a feature  as  prick- 
ers on  a thistle,  without  the  necessity  of  thrusting  them 
into  one's  very  nose.” 

The  story  of  the  boy  and  the  brick  was  allowed  to  pass 
without  remark  from  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  pool, 
probably  because  the  little  frog,  in  this  instance,  had  man- 
aged the  case  as  well  as  any  one  could  have  done. 

When  he  spoke  of  the  tall  bird  in  plumage  of  shining 
white,  the  comment  was,  “The  white  crane!  one  of  the 
deadliest  foes  of  our  race!”  The  brown  bird,  he  was  in- 
formed, was  the  bittern,  commonly  called  “stake-driver,” 

“ fly-up-the-creek,”etc.t  also  a mortal  foe. 

When  he  made  rather  careless  mention  of  the  glisten- 
ing snake,  the  old  frogs  shuddered  as  they  informed  him 
that  of  all  their  enemies  this  was  most  to  he  dreaded,  be- 
cause of  its  stealthy  way  of  creeping  upon  its  victim  un-  | 
a wares  through  the  grass,  fastening  its  fangs  upon  him, 
and  sometimes  taking  hours  to  swallow  Us  prey,  which 
all  the  while  remained  ulive,  in  painful  and  agonized  cer- 
tainty of  his  slow-approaching  death. 

The  owls,  they  said,  were  less  to  be  dreaded  than  any 
of  his  pursuers;  they  were  not  particularly  fond  of  frogs, 
would  as  soon  have  a snake,  and  much  preferred  mice. 

In  short,  every  bin!,  reptile,  ami  object  of  peculiar  inter- 
est, as  well  as  localities,  with  all  their  characteristics, 
seemed  so  familiar  to  these  recently  despised  “old  croak-  | 
era,”  that  the  little  frog  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  most  ; 
astonished  or  humiliated  at  the  discovery  of  this  unboast-  | 
ed  knowledge  in  the  possession  of  his  elders,  and  could  hut 
admit  to  himself  that  it  was  the  only  discovery  of  any  im-  i 
porta  nee  he  had  made  through  the  day.  since  all  the  oth-  I 
era,  it  seemed,  were  no  discoveries  at  all. 


A FOOLISH  RABBIT. 

BY  1L  K.  MINK  ITT  KICK. 

A MXDITAT1VK  rabbit  one© 

Within  a brake  sal  thinking 
Why  ha  and  all  bis  timid  kind 
Are  always  sadly  winking. 

He  told  his  story  to  a wren. 

There  in  the  flagrant  grasses. 

The  wren  replied,  “ Your  eyes  are  weak ; 

Pray  try  a pair  of  glasses.” 

The  rabbit  smiled,  and  took  the  bint, 
And  early  in  the  morning 
The  wren  observed  a dainty  pair 
His  pleasant  face  adorning. 

To  show  the  animals  the  change, 

He  went  into  a clearing; 

But  when  they  saw  the  wild  effect. 
They  all  set  up  a jeering. 

His  reasouiug  was  long  and  loud 
And  eloquent.  Thereafter 
Tim  animals  with  one  accord 
Fell  down  aud  rolled  with  laughter. 
And  now  he  ever  hides  from  view 
Within  the  woodlund  passes, 

Aud  winks  the  more  for  having  tried 
To  wear  a pair  of  glasses. 


LOUIS  XVII.  IN  THE  TEMPLE  PRISON. 

ON  the  29th  of  March,  1785,  was  born  at  the  palace  of 
Versailles,  near  Paris,  the  most  unfortunate  of  chil- 
dren. Louis  Charles  was  the  second  son  of  Louis  XVI., 
King  of  France,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  his  Queen,  mid  the 
royal  infant  seemed  destined  to  know  in  life  only  the  great- 
est luxury  and  ease.  He  grew  up  a fair,  graceful  boy, 
his  hair  light,  and  falling  ilk  curls  upon  his  shoulders,  his 
eyes  blue,  his  form  and  features  regular,  and  he  very 
soon  began  to  show  a quick,  sensitive,  intelligent  mind. 
When  he  was  about  four  years  old  his  elder  brother  died, 
leaving  him  a little  dog  named  Mbufllet.  He  left  him, 
too,  heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  the  Dauphin,  as  the  eldest 
son  of  the  French  Kings  was  called,  and  Louis  Charles  was 
to  be  master  of  all  the  wide  dominions  of  his  ancestors. 
He  was  marked  by  a strong  love  for  his  parents,  and  par- 
ticularly his  mother,  the  graceful  Marie  Antoinette.  The 
royal  family  consisted  of  the  King  and  Queen,  the  King's 
sister,  Madame  Elisabeth,  and  twro  children — the  Princess 
Marie  Tlierese,  who  was  some  years  older  than  Louis,  and 
the  Dauphin.  They  seemed  very  happy  together  in  the 
splendid  palace  at  Versailles.  Louis  cultivated  a small 
plot  of  ground,  or  a garden,  where  he  raised  flowers,  and 
presented  them  to  his  mother.  Every  morning,  in  their 
season,  the  child  would  bring  a bouquet  to  the  fair  Queen, 
who  fully  returned  his  tender  love.  His  aunt,  Madame 
Elisabeth,  was  always  kind  and  good,  and  his  sister,  the 
Princess,  watched  over  him  with  affectionate  care. 

But  suddenly  the  whole  family  were  overwhelmed  by 
a succession  of  misfortunes.  The  French  Revolution  be- 
gan: the  foreign  kings  invaded  France;  and  the  French 
people  looked  upon  their  own  royal  rulers  with  suspicion, 
and  even  hatred,  because  they  thought  they  had  called  in 
the  foreign  armies.  Marie  Antoinette  was  the  most  un- 
popular of  all.  Paris  was  tilled  with  terrible  disorders. 
One  day  a great  crowd  of  savage  men  and  women  came 
out  to  the  palace  of  Versailles,  and  insisted  that  the  King 
and  his  family  should  come  to  Paris.  He  was  obliged  to 
yield.  The  great  coach  was  ordered,  the  whole  royal  fam- 
ily were  led  almost  as  captives  to  the  city,  and  were  lodged 
in  the  midst  of  the  enraged  people,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries.  At  first  they  were  not  badly  treated.  Louis 
had  brought  his  dog  Moufflet  with  him,  and  was  even  al- 
lowed to  cultivate  a small  garden,  where  lie  still  raised 
flowers,  aud  gave  them  to  his  sad,  terrified  mother. 
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Dreadful  scenes  and 
massacres  now  took 
place  in  Paris.  Louis 
was  shown  by  his  mo- 
ther to  the  people, 
wearing  a red  bonnet 
and  the  tricolor;  but 
every  moment  seemed 
to  increase  their  dan- 
ger. At  last  the  King 
(June,  1791)  resolved 
to  make  his  escape  out 
of  France  ; and  one 
night  Louis  was  called 
up,  half  asleep,  and 
dressed  in  disguise  as 
a little  girl.  The  poor 
child  was  too  young  to 
understand  his  dan- 
ger; and  when  his  sis- 
ter asked  him  wliut  lie 
thought  they  were  go- 
ing to  do,  said  it  must 
be  “to  act  a comedy." 

They  opened  a gate  in 
the  palace,  went  down 
into  the  silent  street  at 
midnight,  wandered  in 
the  darkness  over  the 
Pont  Royal,  at  last 
found  the  carriage  pre- 
pared for  them,  and 
escaped  from  the  city. 

Had  they  made  haste 
they  might  have  reach- 
ed the  frontier  and 
safety;  but  they  were 
overtaken,  seized,  and 
brought  bock  to  Paris 
the  prisoners  of  a sav: 
age  mob. 

Boon  after,  amidst 
scenes  of  massacre  ami 
horror,  they  were  all 
taken  to  the  Temple  (an 
ancient  prison),  and 
shut  up  in  a tower. 

Here  they  remained 
many  months,  exposed 
to  the  most  terrible  in- 
sults, scantily  fed,  and 
looking  fordeath  every 
moment.  But  the  King 
employed  his  time  in 
teaching  his  son  Isiuis 
to  read  Racine  and  Cor- 
neille, and  endeavor- 
ing  to  prepare  him  for 
a useful  life.  At  last 
lie  was  himself  taken 
out,  tried  before  u revo- 
lutionary tribunal, sen- 
tenced to  die  (January, 

1793),  and  his  head  was 
cut  otF.  Next,  Marie 
Antoinette  was  taken 

away  from  her  family  to  a solitary  prison,  and  at  last  was 
brought  to  the  guillotine.  Iler  hair  had  turned  white,  and 
her  face  was  rigid  with  suffering.  But  as  she  mounted  the 
scaffold  she  showed  no  sign  of  fear.  Madame  Elisabeth,  the 
most  innocent  and  amiable  of  her  race,  was  also  executed. 

The  young  Prince,  now  King  of  France  by  descent,  was  left 
alone,  shut  up  in  his  prison  at  the  Temple,  and  guarded  by  the 


THE  ROYAL  TRI*** 

horrible  men  who  had  tormented  his  mother  and  father.  b 
was  the  custom  of  these  wretches  to  terrify  their  prisoners  bj 
threats,  insults,  and  every  malicious  art.  Louis  Charles  w* 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  infamous  Simon,  a monster  ^ 
cruelty.  He  was  left  entirely  alone.  No  kind  friend  cana* 
soften  the  sorrows  of  his  lot.  Night  and  day  passed  over  hi® 
in  his  miserable  cell  without  a joy  or  hope.  His  mind  had  1* 
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misery.  The  Reign  of 
Terror  prevailed  in 
Paris;  Robespierre  and 
his  murderers  filled  it 
with  horror,  and  the 
Dauphin  was  left  to 
perish  in  his  solitary 
cell.  He  was  now  near- 
ly ten  years  old,  but 
he  still  preserved  his 
strange  silence,  aud 
seemed  like  a dumb 
aud  idiotic  child. 

Next  Robespierre  per- 
ished, aud  Louis  might 
have  been  better  treat- 
ed. But  his  long*  con- 
finement and  the  filth 
and  horrors  of  his  pris- 
on bail  brought  on  a se- 
vere i 1 1 ness.  H e wasted 
away.  Dr.  Desault,  a 
famous  physician,  was 
sent  to  attend  him,  but 
died  ii  short,  time  aft- 
erward. Louis,  it  is 
said,  still  remained  si- 
lent and  speech  less.  He 
died  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1795,  in  his  solitary 
cell,  alone,  without  a 
friend. 

Such  was  the  sad 
doom  of  Louis  XVII., 
King  of  France.  The 
annals  of  the  poor  of- 
fer no  fate  so  miserable 
as  that  of  this  descend- 
ant of  the  proudest  and 
most  powerful  of  Eu- 
ropean mouarchs.  By 
some  writers  it  is  us 
serted  that  Louis  es- 
caped from  his  impris- 
onment, that  a child 
deaf  and  dumb  was 
substituted  for  him, 
uud  that  the  King,  or 
Dauphin,  died  in  ob- 
scurity in  some  part 
of  Europe  or  America. 
But  the  legend  is  im- 
probable, and  Louis 
XVII. sleeps,  nodoubt, 
in  the  cemetery  where 
lie  was  laid  at  Paris. 


BEATA’S  LOCKET. 


BY  LI  1X1  AS  C.  DAVIDSON. 


R8  IN  THE  TEJIPLE. 

coine  prematurely  active  amidst  his  sorrows;  lie  knew,  no  doubt, 
the  fate  of  his  parents  and  relations.  Simon  endeavored  to 
teach  him  to  hate  his  mother,  and  the  young  Prince  would 
never  afterward  speak  to  his  horrible  jailer.  He  would  rather 
he  alone  in  the  darkest  night  in  the  fearful  cell  tlian  see  the 
countenance  of  his  foe.  For  a long  time  before  his  death  he 
remained  utterly  silent,  refusing  to  speak,  and  living  in  dumb 


Twenty  - on  e 

pearls!— no,  twen- 
ty-two ; thirteen  in  the 
B,  and  nine  in  the  V of 
the  monogram,  l>esides 
_ the  six  little  nails  with 

heads  of  real  diamonds!  Beata  had  never  seen  such  u locket 
no,  not  even  in  a shop  window,  and  to  have  had  it  for  her  very 
own  for  four  whole  days,  and  not  be  able  so  much  as  to  wear  it ! 

It  had  come  on  Christmas -day— come  in  a little  case  all 
packed  with  cotton  wool,  and  lined  with  silver  iwiper-a  ease 
which  Beata  s fingers  could  hardly  open,  they  shook  so  with 
excitement  and  eagerness;  and  it  came  all  the  way  from  Gor- 
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many  and  her  German  godmother,  Madame  Von  Thau-  I 
sandmal. 

“ A beautiful  locket,  certainly,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Vy- 
ner,  Beata's  mamma,  in  confidence,  to  Beata's  papa,  when 
locket  and  case,  and  Beata — rosy  and  joyful  and  proud — , 
had  all  vanished  with  a rush  out  of  mamma's  pretty  blue 
morning-room.  “ But  so  utterly  unsuitable  to  a child ! 
What  can  Helga  von  Thausandmal  have  been  thinking 
of  to  send  her  such  a thing  '?  Of  course  it  was  exceeding-  | 
ly  kind  of  her,  but  I’m  afraid  it  will  turn  Beata's  head,  . 
and  it  won’t  be  the  least  use  to  her  for  years  to  come.” 
“Why  not,  eh?”  asked  the  Squire,  who  was  deep  in 
the  morning  paper,  and  perhaps  wasn't  attending  us  he 
might  have  been.  “ I thought  it  pretty  enough.” 

“It's  lovely ; that’s  just  it.  It's  too  bad  to  tantalize  her  , 
with  a thing  she  can't  wear,  and  no  properly  brought  up  j 
little  girls  wear  such  jewelry;  even  if  they  did,  I should 
not  let  Beata  do  anything  so  silly  and  improper.  No;  , 
it  must  be  put  away  for  her  till  she  is  eighteen,  and  * comes 
out.’  Poor  child ! I won't  take  it  away  for  a week  or  two; 
it  would  be  cruel;  but  go  it  must.  Why  couldn’t  Helga 
have  sent  her  some  books,  or  a doll,  or  anything  sensible  ?” 
But  of  all  this  Beata  heard  not  a word,  and  her  cup  of 
bliss  seemed  as  if  it  would  run  over.  Such  a locket  1 os  , 
grand  as  a grown-up  young  lady's,  and  for  her  very  own ! | 
She  had  shown  it  at  least  three  timee  over  to  every  servant 
in  the  house,  down  to  Elizabeth  Jane,  the  kitchen-maid, 
who  had  won  Beata's  genuine  respect  by  her  “Law,  miss, 
if  it  ain’t  fit  for  a duchess  at  the  very  least!”  and  she  only 
sighed  to  think  her  governess  had  gone  home  for  the  hoi-  | 
idays,  and  could  not  see  it  for  a whole  fortnight. 

But  now  a little  shadow,  like  a small  cloud,  had  come 
over  the  sunshine.  What  was  the  good  of  a locket,  ami 
such  a locket  as  Beata's,  if  other  people  didn’t  see  and  ad- 
mire ? And  how  could  they  sec  it,  if  it  were  not  worn  ? ; 
And  what  chance  had  she  to  wear  it  ? 

To  be  sure,  the  house  was  full  of  visitors,  who  had  come 
the  very  day  after  Christmas,  and  Rex  and  she  went 
down  to  dessert  every  night,  and  into  the  drawing  room 
for  half  an  hour  afterward;  but  somehow  Beata  never 
quite  ventured  to  suggest  “Locket,"  as  nurse  dressed  her 
in  her  well-worn  little  frock  of  black  velvet,  and  tied  her 
plain  red  silk  sash ; indeed,  she  rather  fancied  she  could 
sec  nurse's  face  if  she  did ; and  as  to  wearing  it  to  church 
on  Sunday — well,  even  Beata's  little  head  could  dimly  un-  ■ 
derstand  somehow  that  God's  house  wasn't  the  place  for  | 
finery  and  display ; and  so — 

“ But  now,  to-day,  there  is  a chance,”  she  thought,  with 
a gasp  which  was  half  exultation  and  half  pure  fright  at 
her  own  daring;  for  Rex  and  she  were  going  skating. 

Down  in  the  park  at  Dene  Hall  there  is  a beautiful  little 
lake,  where  the  wild  fowl  swim  in  summer,  and  where 
Beata  and  Rex  were  wont  to  paddle  about  in  a flat-bottom- 
ed boat,  a “tub,”  Rex  called  it.  But  now  the  water  was  | 
covered  with  firm  smooth  ice,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
staying  at  the  llall  had  gone  down  there  to  skate,  and  I 
Cousin  Cecil  had  promised  to  look  after  the  children  if  I 
they  might  come  too;  and  Beata  was  tempted. 

Rex  was  shouting  from  the  hall.  Without  another  j 
l>ausc  the  locket  was  out  of  its  case,  slipped  on  a ribbon, 
and  the  ribbon  tied  round  Beata's  neck.  Was  it  dread  of  ^ 
Rex’s  scorn  or  of  mamma’s  observation  that  made  Beata  . 
slip  it  under  her  little  fur  boa  as  she  ran  down  the  old  oak- 
en  stairs  ? 

**  Rex,  you've  no  overcoat,”  she  said,  as  they  hurried  to-  j 
gether  through  the  snow,  which  lay  like  a soft  white  blank- 
et over  garden  and  park.  That  hidden  locket  filled  her 
mind  so  full  that  she  must  speak  about  it,  and  she?  artfully 
began  to  talk  about  dress,  to  work  the  conversation  round 
to  that  beloved  topic.  But  all  in  vain. 

“Overcoat!"  echoed  Rex,  in  high  disdain,  swinging 
Beata's  dainty  little  skates  and  his  own  together.  “ Who  j 
wants  an  overcoat  ? The  Spartans  never  wore  ’em.” 


“But  then  you’re  not  a Spartan.” 

“Wish  I was.”  Rex  was  In-ginning  ancient  history, 
and  lmd  a Grecian  craze  just  now.  “ Never  mind,  I mean 
to  harden  just  as  if  I was;”  but  he  couldn’t  help  a shiver 
all  the  same. 

Beuta  tried  again.  “ Doesn't  the  snow  look  like  pearls, 
Rex  ?” 

“Can’t  say  I see  it.  Oh,  you're  thinking  about  that 
swell  locket  of  yours.  Now  in  Sparta  they  never  allowed 
them  to  wear  bosh  like  that.” 

“Then  Sparta  was  a stupid  place,”  began  Beata,  hotly; 
but  they  came  round  the  corner  by  the  lake,  and  the  sight 
then*  put  everything  else  out  of  both  their  minds. 

Such  a prett j*  sight ! Ice  as  smooth  and  clear  as  sweep- 
ing could  moke  it;  white  hanks  of  snow  gleaming  like  a 
wreath  about  it;  crowds  of  gayly  dressed  ladies  and  knick- 
erbockered  gentlemen  skimming  about,  or  being  pushed 
in  chairs ; the  ring  of  a hundred  skates  keeping  time  to  the 
baud  that  was  playing  iu  the  rustic  boat-house;  and  an- 
other crowd  of  people,  but  not  gayly  dressed,  standing 
and  looking  on  at  it  all. 

“What  a rabble !”  said  Beata.  “ These  aren’t  only  vil- 
lage people  and  servants;  some  of  them  look  like  gypsies. 
Look  at  that  woman  in  the  rod  shawl — she’s  a tramp.” 
But  here,  skating  down  to  them  with  a pretty  grace,  her 
sweet  face  glowing  above  her  warm  furs,  came  Cousin 
Cecil,  and  just  behind  her  the  fair  mustache  of  Captain 
Strangways,  the  children's  firm  friend;  and  after  that  there 
could  be  nothing  hut  delight. 

To  skate  between  Cousin  Cecil  and  Captain  Strangways, 
holding  a hand  of  each,  seemed  to  Beata  the  summit  of 
human  felicity.  Rex,  still  Spartan  even  in  his  pleasures, 
preferred  to  stagger  about  alone.  Beata  forgot  to  try  and 
pretend  she  was  grown  up. 

All  at  once  she  remembered,  with  a shock  of  remorse, 
that  Captain  Strangways  had  never  seen  the  wonderful 
locket.  What  au  omission ! Her  hand  went  up  under 
her  fur  boa  to  bring  that  neglected  ornament  into  its  prop- 
er position ; then  stopped  short.  The  thin  little  bit  of  blue 
ribbon  dangled  aimless  there,  to  be  sure,  but  there  was 
no  locket. 

I don't  think  Beata  will  ever  forget  that  moment,  if 
she  lives  to  be  an  old  woman.  Her  face  looked  almost 
gray  as  she  turned  it  up  speechlessly  to  Cousin  Cecil’s 
wondering  gaze. 

“ My  locket!  oh,  my  locket!”  she  managed  to  gasp. 
“Your  locket,  dear?  Why.  what’s  the  matter?  Oh, 
Beata,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you  wore  it  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  I did,  I did;  and  now  it’s  gone.” 

Cousin  Cecil  looked  very  grave  indeed.  “Oh,  Beata!” 
was  all  she  said,  but  it  was  worse  than  any  words  almost. 
“ Oh,  do  let’s  find  it;  do  look— do,  do!” 

“ We'll  look ; but  as  to  finding  it—”  But  Cousin  Cecil 
broke  off  short.  There  was  a scream  from  the  other  end 
of  the  lake,  where  the  village  boys  and  girls  had  made  a 
slide — a shrill,  sharp  cry — and  a little  tiny  boy,  such  » 
ragged,  wretched  mite,  lay  flat  upon  the  hard  cold  ice. 
Captain  Strangways  started  to  go,  but  Cecil  was  there 
first.  She  was  down  upon  her  knees,  and  had  the  wee 
dirty  face  on  her  arm,  before  he  could  reach  her  side,  for 
he  was  heavier  and  slower  than  she.  She  looked  up  with 
a serious  face  as  ho  bent  down  to  her. 

“Poor  little  mite!  I am  afraid  he’s  hurt.  He  was  too 
small  to  slide.  I must  get  him  home  this  minute.  Where 
does  he  live  ?” 

“Please,  miss,  down  to  Bill  Green's;  they’re  a-lodgin’. 
Please,  miss,  they're  tramps;  that  was  his  ma  that’s  just 
gone,  her  in  the  red  shawl  there,”  rose  in  a hubbub  of 
voices. 

“Oh,  poor  wee  man ! I’ll  take  him  home.” 

“ Pray,  Miss  Vyner,  let  me,”  said  Captain  Strangways, 
struggling  with  his  skates. 

“Oh  no,  please  don’t:  I’d  rather.  It’s  only  a step. 
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He  isn't  heavy.  No,  please.  If  you’ll  take  the  children 
home  for  me,  I won’t  be  long.” 

“ But  you  must  not  go  alone,  and  it's  almost  dusk.” 

“Jim  shall  go  with  me,”  and  she  beckoned  to  a stable- 
boy  in  the  crowd.  “ Indeed,  Captain  Strangways,  I 
would  much  rather  you  did  not  come,  really;”  and  re- 
luctantly he  stooped  and  unfastened  her  skates,  and  stood 
watching  her  as  she  passed  quickly  down  toward  the  vil- 
lage, with  Jim  iu  attendance,  and  the  little  child  in  her 
arms. 

“ It's  all  right,  really,”  said  Rex,  trying  to  cut  a double 
S,  and  failing  signally.  “ Don't  you  know  Cousin  Cecil 
is  doctor  to  half  the  village  ?” 

“And  oh:”  said  a tearful  voice,  “could  you  help  me  to 
look  for  my  locket  f” 

“By  all  means,”  said  the  kind  young  soldier,  and  they 
set  to  work  with  a will,  but  without  success;  no  locket 
was  to  be  seen. 

“I'll  tell  you  what,  Beata,”  said  Rex,  as  the  fading 
light  warned  them  to  join  the  group  starting  homeward, 
“it’s  no  go.  We’ll  tell  Adams,  and  get  him  to  set  the 
gardeners  and  stablemen  to  work  early  in  the  morning, 
but  you  can’t  see  your  own  nose  now.  I believe  the  wo- 
man in  the  red  shawl  boned  it.  Don't  cry;  you  know 
the  Spartans — ” 

But  there  was  a sob  as  they  turned  away,  and  even 
Captain  St  rang  ways's  comforting  hand-clasp  could  not 
quite  console  poor  Beata. 

Everybody  was  having  afternoon  tea  when  they  reach- 
ed home.  The  great  square  hall,  with  its  polished  walls 
and  rafters,  was  all  aglow'  with  the  light  from  the  great 
wood  fire  on  the  old  stone  hearth.  There  was  a pleasant 
clatter  of  tea-spoons,  and  a most  appetizing  aroma  of  hot 
tea  and  muffins,  and  a great  deal  of  chattering  and  soft 
laughter  from  the  ladies  in  their  low  easy-chairs,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  were  handing  tea-cups.  Captain  Strang- 
ways  secured  a very  big  carved  chair  on  the  outside  of  the 
circle,  and  the  children  nestled  down  close  to  him  on  the 
tiger-skin  rug.  It  was  only  the  holiday-time  that  gained 
them  this  distinguished  honor  of  taking  tea  down  stairs, 
instead  of  in  the  school-room.  But  Beata  did  not  feel 
grown  up  at  all;  she  was  far  too  busy  mourning  over  the 
lost  locket,  and  thinking  of  the  confession  that  w’ould 
have  to  be  made  to  mamma  by-and-by.  Rex  was  very  si- 
lent too,  but  he  was  busy  with  the  muffins.  I don’t  know 
whether  they  had  muffins  in  Sparta,  but  on  that  subject 
he  said  not  a word. 

The  laughter  and  the  tea-drinking  went  on,  but  no 
Cousin  Cecil  appeared.  Captain  Strangways  had  twice 
gone  over  to  look  out  at  the  deepening  darkness,  and  each 
time  lie  came  back  looking  graver,  when  all  at  once  the 
great  hall  door  opened  softly,  there  was  a sudden  rush  of 
cold  air,  and  in  came  Cecil,  very  gently  and  quietly. 

Captain  Strangways  was  on  his  feet,  had  unfastened 
her  fur  cloak,  placed  her  in  the  big  chair,  and  brought  her 
a cup  of  tea,  before  Rex  had  swal  lowed  the  mouthful  of 
muffin  upon  w’hieh  he  was  engaged.  When  his  speech 
returned  to  him,  however,  he  asked,  with  un-Spartanlike 
eagerness. 

“ Well,  and  how’s  the  little  chap  1” 

“Better  now,  dear,  but  he  was  really  hurt.”  Then, 
leaning  forward,  “Look  here,  Beata,”  she  said,  very  seri- 
ously, and  dropped  something  into  her  lap. 

Beata  stalled  up  with  a little  cry,  “ My  locket!  oh,  my 
locket!” 

“ Then  I do  believe  that  old  red  shawi  stole  it,  after  all. 
Has  she  gone  to  prison  1” 

“Oh,  hush,  Rex!  Listen,  children:  what  sort  of  a 
home  do  you  think  I took  that  poor  little  man  to  ? Noth- 
ing but  the  shed  behind  Green’s  Bmithy;  no  fire,  no  Vied 
but  straw,  no  food.  He  had  cut  his  head,  but  I soon 
bound  that  up,  and  then — oh,  how  can  1 tell  you  i — his  mo- 
ther, that  poor  pale  creature  in  the  red  shawi,  came  up  to 


me,  just  as  I was  corning  away,  and  with  tears  and  sobs 
she  gave  me  this.  She  said  she  saw  it  fall,  and  picked  it 
up  in  hopes  of  a reward,  and  then — and  then  she  thought 
of  the  food  it  w’ould  buy  for  her  miserable  little  starving 
babies  (there  were  twro  more  in  the  shed),  and  oh,  children, 
she  meant  to  keep  it!” 

There  was  a moment’s  silence. 

“ Then  why — why  did  she  give  it  to  you  ?”  said  a some- 
what husky  voice : perhaps  the  hardening  process  had  giv- 
en Rex  cold. 

“She  said,  when  I brought  the  little  boy  home,  she 
couldn’t  do  it.  She  said  -and  I believe  it  is  true— that 
it  is  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  took  what  wasn't  hers, 
and  it  was  only  the  starving  babies,  and  the  sight  of  the 
glittering  locket,  that  tempted  her.  Oh,  Beata  dear,  don’t 
you  see  now  what  it  is  to  wear  things  that  may  put  temp- 
tation in  other  people’s  way  ?” 

Something  as  bright  as  the  diamond  nails  glistened  on 
the  locket  on  Beata’s  lap. 

“I’ll  tell  mamma  every  bit  about  it,”  she  murmured, 
with  drooping  head,  “and  ask  her  to  tuke  it  away,  and 
never  let  me  even  see  it  till  I’m  grown  up.” 

“Yes;  and,  Beata”— and  Cousin  Cecils  voice  sank  so 
low  that  no  one  else  could  hear — “when  you  say,  ‘Lead  us 
not  into  temptation,’  to-night,  ask  to  be  kept  from  ever 
tempting  anybody  else,  and  think  of  poor  little  Tom’s  mo- 
ther, won’t  you  ?” 

“ But,  I say,  cousin”— Rex  was  a little  husky  still — 
“ are  they  all  starving  and  shivering  down  there  now  ?” 
“Oh  no;  Mrs.  Green  has  taken  them  in  for  the  night, 
and  Jim  has  just  gone  back  with  some  hot  soup  and  other 
things  for  them,  and  to-morrow  we  must  settle  more.  I’m 
Bure  Uncle  George  will  help.” 

“ And  Beata’s  and  my  pocket-money — at  least  wdiat’s  left 
after  Christmas  and  all  those  chocolates  we  bought  the 
other  day.  Now,  Beata,  I hope  you’ll  give  up  wearing 
lockets  and  tomfoolery  like  that.  In  Sparta — ” 

“Have  another  muffin,  Rex.  my  boy?”  said  Captain 
Strangways;  and  Rex’s  valuable  items  of  information  re- 
specting that  classic  land  were  lost  to  the  general  public — 
at  least  as  far  as  that  occasion  was  concerned. 


GUESS. 

If  all  the  wealth  on  earth  could  be 
To  one  uiau  givcti,  still  would  not  he 
Be  rich  as  I.  O’er  laml  and  sea 
I scatter  gold.  I fill  the  air 
With  precious  specks.  Ay!  every  whore 
I of  my  treasure  give  a share, 

And  yet  have  couutless  stores  to  spare. 

[Begun  in  Hawks's  Yocxo  P«ort-»  No.  66,  February  1.) 

PHIL’S  FAIRIES. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS, 

Author  of  44  Princess  Idlewats,”  etc. 


Chapter  VII. 

FAREWELL  TO  THE  CITY. 

4 DAY  or  two  later,  Phil,  wrapped  in  shawls,  was  car- 
iTL  ried  by  Joe  to  a carriage,  and  the  carriage  rolled 
away  to  a wharf  where  puffed  numerous  steamboats ; and 
here  he  was  taken  on  board  one  of  the  river-steamers, 
and  safely  placed  in  the  midst  of  a heap  of  pillows  on 
deck,  where  he  could  see  all  the  busy  life  about  him— sec 
the  newspaper  boys  and  the  orange  women,  and  the  hur- 
rying hacks  and  the  great  teams,  and  all  the  stir  and  tu- 
mult of  the  city’s  busiest  hours.  Miss  Schuyler,  iu  her 
cool  gray  suit,  was  on  one  side  of  him,  and  Lisa,  looking 
tranquil  and  thoroughly  glad  and  grateful,  ou  the  other, 
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and  Joe,  just  the  happiest  darky  in  the  world,  sat  at  his  milk  is  like  cream.  Oh,  you  will  soon  be  strong  enough 

feet  ready  to  take  charge  of  all  and  everything.  to  row  my  boat  for  me.” 

They  sailed  and  they  sailed,  away  from  the  city  and  its  “A  l>oat  ! — have  you  a boat  ?” 

many  roofs,  from  the  factory  chimneys  and  the  steeples,  “ Yes,  and  you  are  going  out  on  the  lake  in  her  this 
from  the  cloud  of  smoke  which  hung  between  the  sky  very  morning.” 

and  house-tops,  until  they  came  to  the  hills  and  dales  of  “ It  is  just  too  much  happiness,  Miss  Schuyler.” 
posture-lands  and  villages.  Then  they  landed,  and  were  “ Well,  we  will  not  overpower  you.  For  a day  or  two 
whirled  away  in  the  cars,  and  Phil  enjoyed  it  all.  even  you  must  rest,  and  do  nothing  but  breathe  the  sweet  air. 
the  fatigue  which  made  him  sleep;  and  Joe  carried  him  l have  to  be  busy  getting  things  in  order  and  looking 
about  as  if  he  were  a baby.  after  my  garden.  Lisa  will  take  her  work  on  the  piazza. 

It  was  quite  dark  when,  after  a drive  over  a rather  and  you  can  lie  in  one  of  the  easy-cl  lairs.  Joe  is  to  wait 

on  you,  and  do  a little  weeding,  and  keep 
the  paths  in  order,  and  bail  out  the  boat ; 
and  the  old  man  seems  to  be  very  much 
at  home  already.  So  that  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  Now  good-by,  and  don't  do  too 
much  thinking.” 

“One  moment,  Miss  Schuyler;  do  you 
believe  in  fairies  ?” 

**  Just  a little,”  said  Miss  Schuyler,  with 
a quizzical  smile. 

“Well,  I believe  in  them,"  said  Phil, 

“and  I think  you  ure  one  of  the  best  of 
them." 

“Oh  no,  I am  very  human,  dear  Phil, 
as  you  will  find  out.  And  now  I must  go 
look  after  my  strawberry  beds.  Good-by.” 

“ Good-by,”  said  Phil,  waving  her  a kiss. 

“Only  think,  Lisa,  we  will  actually  see 
strawberries  growing!  It  is  quite  fairy- 
land for  me." 

After  that  he  was  carried  down  to  the 
easy -chair  on  the  piazza,  where  he  could 
see  the  lawn  sloping  down  to  the  lake,  and 
watch  the  birds  lighting  on  the  rim  of  a 
vase  full  of  daisies  and  running  vines, 
lie  could  see  that  the  cottage  was  low  and 
broad,  and  painted  in  two  shades  of  brown ; 
that  there  were  arlnjrs  covered  with  grape- 
vines on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  he 
ox  THE  LAKE.  knew  there  were  flower  beds  and  fruit  trees, 

for  every  once  in  a while  Miss  Rachel  was 
rough  road,  they  reached  the  lake-side  cottage  which  to  be  seen  emerging  from  there  in  a broad  straw  flat,  and 
was  Miss  Schuyler's  summer  home,  and  Phil  was  glad  to  with  buckskin  gloves,  trailing  long  bits  of  string  or  boughs 
be  put  in  bed,  for  the  old  pain  had  begun  again.  I of  green  stuff,  with  scissors  and  trowel  and  watering-can. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  the  next  morning,  it  was  Lisa  lmd  her  work-basket,  und  witli  deft  lingers  and  a 
with  a strange  feeling  of  wonder  at  his  new  surround-  little  under-tone  of  psalmody  was  fashioning  a pretty 
Lugs.  Birds  were  twittering  out-of-doors,  and  there  was  summer  garment.  Then  Miss  Rachel  came  and  tossed  a 
a soft  lapping  of  water  on  the  shore.  The  green  boughs  basketful  of  early  roses  and  syringa  down  beside  Phil,  and 
of  a cherry-tree  almost  brushed  against  the  window-panes,  put  a little  table  beside  him.  with  some  slender  glass  vases 
He  was  no  longer  in  his  old  garret  room,  but  in  a pretty  and  a pitcher  of  water,  and  asked  him  to  arrange  the  flow- 
apartment,  with  bunches  of  rose-buds  on  the  walls,  and  era  for  her.  This  he  was  glad  to  do,  and  made  the  hunch- 
scent-bottles  on  the  toilet  table,  and  muslin  curtains,  and  ea  up  as  prettily  as  his  nice  taste  suggested.  But  he  was 
a bright  carpet,  and  pretty  book-shelves,  and  brackets,  and  j really  wearied  with  great  happiness.  It  was  all  so  new, 
lovely  child-faces  in  the  engravings;  and  on  a broad  ta-  i so  charming,  every  sense  was  so  satisfied,  that  at  last  he 
bie  was  a little  easel,  and  a paint-box,  and  drawing-paper;  closed  his  eyes  and  slept. 

and  here  too  was  his  old  box  with  the  violin  strings,  j It  seemed  to  him  only  a little  while,  but  when  he  open- 
“Oli,"  said  Phil,  softly,  “I  wonder  if  heaven  is  any  ed  his  eyes  again,  Lisa  was  beside  him  with  his  dinner: 
better  than  this!”  and  after  dinner  he  slept  again,  and  when  lie  wakened  the 

He  had  closed  his  eyes  as  he  said  it,  and  went  over  his  lawn  was  in  shadow,  and  the  sun  low  in  the  sky,  and  the 
usual  morning  prayer  of  thankfulness;  and  when  he  I birds  were  twittering  and  seeking  their  nests,  and  Miss 
opened  his  eyes,  there  was  Lisa  with  his  breakfast  tray — i Rachel  was  telling  Jo©  to  put  cushions  in  the  boat,  the 
poached  eggs  and  toast  and  a goblet  of  milk.  \ Flyaway;  and  presently  Phil  found  himself  floating 

“ Lisa,  Lisa,  is  not  this  too  nice  for  anything  ("  asked  ' gently  on  the  lovely  water  of  the  lake,  and  the  cottage 
Phil.  ! and  lawn  and  arbors  were  looking  like  a pretty  bit  of 

“Yes,  indeed,  dear,  it  is  nice.  Miss  Schuyler  says  you  landscape  he  had  seen  in  books, 
must  hurry  and  get  strong,  so  tliat  you  can  make  the  ac-  He  dipped  his  fingers  in  the  clear  water,  and  looked 
•luaiutunce  of  the  hens  that  laid  these  eggs  for  you,  und  down  at  the  pebbly  bottom,  und  listened  to  the  even  dip  of 
the  cow  whose  milk  is  to  do  you  so  much  good.’’  the  oars,  as  old  Joe  rowed  farther  out  from  shore. 

“ What  is  the  cow's  name,  Lisa  1”  “ It  must  be  fairy-land,"  thought  Phil,  but  he  said  noth- 

“I  don’t  know," said  Lisa.  ing;  he  was  too  happy  to  talk.  And  so  the  day  ended, 

“ It  is  Daisy,"  said  Miss  Schuyler,  coming  in  to  say  j the  first  day  in  the  country, 
good-morning.  “She's  a lovely  little  Alderney,  and  her  j jxo  nr.  contixcivd.  | 
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PINAFORE  R II  Y M E S.-(ConUmW) 


Bow ! wow  ! wow ! You’ll  better  run ; 
l'ra  just  tho  dog  to  spoil  your  fun; 
ril  tour  your  dreuec,  and  bite  your  beck. 
Till  every  one  of  you  shrieks  and  squeals. 
So,  there!  I’ve  scared  them  well,  I must  say 
Bat  I'm  very  glad  that  they  ran  away; 

It  wouldn't  have  been  such  jolly  fun. 

If  they  had  made  me  turn  tail  and  run. 


Six  chimney-sweeps,  each  black  as  a crow. 

Had  a big  light  with  a man  of  snow. 

They  beat  him  to  pieces  because  he  was  white. 
And  had  a triumphant  feast  that  night. 

Their  dishes  were  blackbirds  and  crows,  ’tb  said, 
Chimney-soot  pudding  and  charcoal  bread. 

And  they  swallowed  a doicn  bottles  of  ink, 
Being  very  choice  in  their  meat  and  drink. 


Here,  you  little  monkey,  you, 

I want  to  see  you  play  with  Lu ; 

Bite's  such  a pretty  little  miss. 

Shako  hands  with  her,  and  give  a kiss. 


Why  not,  when  Lulu  wants  to  play. 
And  twks  in  such  a pretty  way? 
(\m't  t 

Why  not,  you  little  nauce-box,  say  ? 
ShaWt ! 


Here's  a dainty  little  tree. 

With  its  spreading  leaves  so  free 
ft's  to  pretty,  that  I will 
Keep  it  on  mv  window-sill. 
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Saw  Uittct.. 

My  brother  and  sister*  and  nyteK  llvoal  Chleorica 
Park.  It  Is  a very  pretty  place,  aitnated  In  the  Raton 
Mountain*.  We  have  bad  parties  of  an  many  m 
throe  hundred  Indiana  hunting  in  onr  c*A<>»  at 
once,  but  It  I*  it  year  and  u linli  now  since  ive  have 
Mon  any.  We  have  n good  many  deer  here.  Seven 
have  tiocn  killed  since  Christmas,  but  one  wn»  car-  I 
ried  off  by  n mountain  lion. 

We  like  Harp-**'*  Yocto  Prom.*  very  much,  ea- 
net-lally  the  Jimmy  Brown  *lnrie*,  and  “Toby  Ty-  I 
li-r."  Wo  are  all  English  children,  and  have  never 
lived  anywhere  In  America  except  In  Now  Mexico.  j 
Our  pet*  are  dog*  ami  cal*  and  a colt-  We  like  the 
roll  nest  of  all. 

Wo  have  had  a*>mo  very  ln-ovy  snow-storm*.  ami  | 
the  caOon  fuir  hem  im|we#ubk-  several  time*  this 
w inter,  bo  we  have  not  received  Yorsti  I’i  .i  li  very  | 
regularly.  I am  twelve  years  old. 

O,  Kck’bkval  M. 

Cuith  lliMim.  rx«v*tnin» 

I like  the  life  of  Lafayette  which  war  published  In 
Yotrnu  Pkoi'Lk  bo  much!  1 have  the  Uvea  of  gener- 
al* In  mjr  history,  hut  the  way  they  tire  written  in 
Y<Hn»n  Pxori.a  l*  •»  much  more  tu  tercet  ini'  I 1 wish 
the  p-ipcf  wm  published  twice  a week,  it  nwm  *o 
long  tu  wait  to  hear  how  Toby  Tyler  aria  along.  1 
On  Wedmwdny  inurtdng  It  In  “ Hallo  J baa  Yocmj 
Pwn*  cfinve  f’*all  over  our  bouse.  Mamma  rays  it 
In  a great  Messing,  We  think  the  little  girl  with  tier 
Aral  m tiff  In  the  picture  In  No.  Uh  I*  no  sweet  and  I 
chubby  and  haby-Ilk*-,  ttiat  If  she  was  nil  vu  wo  atiould  | 
juit  love  her  to  death. 

I have  a dog  nam«-d  Major,  who  alia  up  on  his 
hhul-leg*  and  hang*  down  hi*  fore-paw*  pitifully,  ns  I 
if  thi-v  were  broken,  anil  Some  people  think  ttiey  1 
really  aw;  but  Major  only  does  it  to  beg  for  candy. 
He  liar  many  friends,  and  sometime*  they  bring  him 
•tick*  of  candy  all  tin!  way  from  Philadelphia. 

It  lia*  hren  no  cold  here  lid*  winter  ttiat  some  of 
onr  spnrrows  fell  to  the  ground  half  frosen.  We 
bh night  them  Into  llte  house,  and  wlmn  tlx?)1  got 
warm  we  opeued  Uie  window  ainl  let  tbcni  fly  away. 

Gviiut  11. 

Biiinotriiu,  (hn«. 

1 am  *5x  years  old.  1 began  to  take  Yoemi  Pro- 
n.r  n«  the  first  of  January.  and  I like  it  ever  «• 
much.  T laimed  tin?  little  pucm  in  Nik  66  about  the 
strawberry  vines,  and  how  the  snowy  blanket  cov- 
er e»1  their  saucy  little  head*.  I speak  it  for  gramltnu, 
am)  *be  nay*  It  i«  bcuullfu!. 

Christina*  pnnn  gave  me  a beautiful  little  Rtnvc, 
all  nickel-plated.  I hake  plea  and  enkn  und  other 
tile*!  thing*  for  lny  little  friends  and  myself  to  eat. 

My  uncle  brought  me  s doll  from  New  York  city, 
and  my  other  ancle  gave  mu  a little  trunk  to  pnt  her  j 
clothes  lii.  Emm.  11. 

Pnnni,  low*. 

I wish  Yorwo  Pmn.r  came  every  dny  Instead  of 
onr i*  r»  week.  I w as  *<»  sorry  when  “Mildred's  Bar- 
gain” was  flnlshed  l but  I like  the  other  stork*  ever 
*.►  much.  ewperhillv  “Toby  Tyler.”  I tv-ad  all  the 
letters  in  the  Pool-office  bit,  and  wish  I could  ms- 
all  the  l»oys  and  girls  who  write  them.  The  little 
girl  away  down  in  Texas  who  wrote  about  the  Aral 
»mm  has  no  Idea  bow  much  Inn  we  Northern  chil- 
dren hive  roiwltng  on  the  snow  crust,  sunn-time* 
over  drift*  eight  and  ten  f«-et  deep. 

Last  Friday  I *|>okc  “ Lily's  Hull.'*  the  poem  in  No. 

AT  of  Y'.raa  Picon  r.  nl  mv  wbwil,  *unl  next  week  I 
am  going  to  apeak  " My  First  M nil,”  In  No.  C-C 

Mtitu 

\«»  Yua*  Cm. 

1 think  Tohy  Tyler  1*  a great  hoy.  We  used  to 
have  s monkey  mimed  Jack.  Even-  nigh  I In?  w ould 
put  a shawl  over  Id*  head  and  go  to  sleep.  Some- 
times lie  would  buhl  He-  kitten  111  111*  ;inn*  and  try 
to  nut  her  to  sleep.  II*  ■ would  get  on  <uir  pig's  buck, 
and  hold  on  (o  his  cars,  iiml  ride  all  around,  and  bo 
would  ride  horse l**efc  to  the  villa g«.  Wln-n  any  one 
went  out,  he  would  watch  to  s*-r  If  any  candy  were 
hrnughl  home,  and  If  If  wn*,  tie  Woukl  stand  on  hi* 
himl-ii  g*  and  put  out  Ida  pnw  until  the  paper  was 
opened.  1 am  aluiufl  eight  yean  old. 

Willis  K.  T. 

Hnwmi  To  **.  ff'eie,  tt,  uwi. 

T wish  to  notify  correspondent*  that  I have  «-  . 
changed  to  the  full  extent  of  mv  collection,  and  I , 
beg  Uinta  nut  to  write  tu  me  utiy  more. 

_ II.  C.  Yanoxy. 

F.'fisrr  Las*,  Pt*«*vi.v**|». 

My  papa  promised  me  Yocmi  Ptom  as  soon  as  I ' 
could  r>w*rl  It  myself.  I tried  very  hard  a' ter  that,  ! 
and  last  November,  on  my  seventh  birthday,  sure 
enough  it  came.  I don't  believe  any  lit* k-  wiv  ■•n- 
ioy*  A more  than  I tin.  1 must  tell  yon  of  otic  thing 
It  him  done  for  me.  I wn»  always  afraid  to  be  leir 
aluue,  eepecial  ly  after  dark.  Af  u-r  remit  ng  the  story 


In  No.  86  about  the  ill  tie  girl  who  broke  herself  of 
being  *o  fliiiid,  1 went  every  night  from  garret  to 
cellar  all  alonu  after  dark,  and  now  I am  not  afraid 
to  go  any  where  In  the  house,  even  If  It  Is  very  dark. 

I have  a lilfte  brother  named  H»rrv.  1 love  him 
very  much.  He  like*  the  picture*  in  Vnvmi  Pnorf.* 
os  mu ct i as  1 do.  1 think  Jimmy  Brown  i*  yslly. 

WfUUUTlK  U. 


• S*»  Asrnvio.  Tnu. 

1 have  two  mocking-bird*  for  pets.  They  whistle 
So  pretty  I 1 am  going  lo  have  :i  pretty  flower  gar- 
den this  *iimmer.  Spring  Is  here  (February  Id),  and 
the  jiench-trxrca  are  budding,  and  evejryboily  is*  mak- 
ing irordciMt, 

I like  ail  the  stories  In  You  no  Promt.  1 alway* 
laugh  so  hard  wIm-u  maninta  mails  Jimmy  Brown  to 
uni!  I wish  fw  would  send  another  story. 

M at  K. 


1 have  no  mom  parr  white  coral  left,  but  ! have 
a piece  with  a little  red  In  it  which  I will  send  (o  a 
Iwy  who  sent  me  a specimen  of  ore,  U be  will  kindly 
send  me  hi*  address  again. 

I would  like  to  oend  “ Wee  Tr.t"  a piece  Of  red 
coral  from  the  Red  >»•*,  if  stie  will  s<cad  me  some 
ocean  curlusilleo  and  her  nddresa. 

Sun*  K*u*t, 

Klcino  84.,  Boat  Walnut  I litis,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fred  Olssler,  of  Adams,  Masaachaaetls,  rrgrcta 
being  nnablo  to  mske  a return  for  some  favor*  he 
ha*  received,  a*  the  addresses,  although  given,  wrn* 
an  UU-glhle  ihnt  he  could  not  decipher  them.  Ad- 
drcsM-a  should  alway*  be  written  distinctly.  The 
Post-office  Box  ia  often  comjn-lhd  to  iH-glect  ex- 
change* which  are  pn-lty  and  «altahle,  liecauso  the 
address  I*  oa  rayvleftoai  as  the  hieroglyphics  ou  onr 
Egyptian  oWIJsk. 

Last  year  tnr  father  gave  me  a Columbia  bicycle. 
We  have  a bicycle  club  hen*,  with  about  twenty 
members,  of  which  1 am  one.  Oar  suit  Is  hnmo 
corduroy,  with  r«l  stockluga  The  cap  is  like  the 
suit. 

I would  like  to  exchange  some  of  the  And  Ameri- 
can pennies  and  half  pen  mi-s,  for  fon-lgu  coin*. 

Ahtih  ii  Err  on  aw, 

Care  of  Witllam  !•.  Ki-ichnm,  p,  O.  Box  10, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

I will  exchange  bnybcrry-tnltow,  for  peacock  coal, 
or  postage  statu  pa  from  Cape  of  Good  llcnxt  or  Bar- 
badoc*.  A.  M.  Fnm.*s, 

I1A  Plcrrepont  btrvet,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Bsylieny-tallow  is  greenish  In  color,  and  fs  ob- 
tained by  boiling  the  berries  of  the  huylwrry,  or  wax 
myrtle  (JHyrfm  crri/m»).  This  sliridi,  which  I*  very 
aromatic,  grows  in  grv-at  abmvdance  all  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  It  i*  found  In  such  quantities  in 
some  localities  of  Long  Island  that  the  gathering  of 
the  Ixrrie*  aiul  the  nianiifacfart*  of  tallow  fur  can- 
dles ainouut  to  an  extensive  Inca)  Industry. 

1 have  taken  Ynrxn  Pxori.a  since  the  first  exmy. 
My  brother  lias  Mnind  It  with  string*,  and  U makes 
a very  pretty  volume. 

I have  often  answered  cornwpondent*,  alwnv*  re- 
ceiving, In  exchange  tor  foreign  sUuujs*.  article*  of 
equal  vbIuc. 

I have  nearly  two  thousand  duplicate*  of  foreign 
stamps,  which  I will  exchange  for  other  foreign 
stamps, or  for  *tnni]s*of  United  KtiiU-a  di-pwrttneut*. 
I will  also  exchange  |M»tiiiarks  fur  anything  inter- 
esting. John  Thom  vs, 

WW  San*otn  Street,  I'iittadelphb,  Penn. 

My  mamma  says  *hc  will  make  a pretty  flower  om 
nf  any  little  girl  s hair,  or  her  mamma'*,  in  exchange 
for  curious  shells,  minerals,  or  a genuine  Indian  ixiw 
and  *rtnw . A hunch  of  hair  fr«m  one  tu  two  f<-el 
long  iuid  oa  thick  a*  a goowc  if  Hill  will  make  a pretty 
flower.  Aukli.v  K.  Lit-rt.N<x«rr, 

New  Uo]M-,  Burk*  County,  reuu. 

1 have  four  Chilian  "tain|*s  which  I would  like  lo 
exchange  for  other  Hon 'h  Americao  stamtoc  I have 
uinile  n inau  with  a baoket  on  hi*  hark  (non  Wiggle 
IT,  which  I scud.  Bow  a an  If.  P\unc«, 

44  ScLilffieUtstiideu,  8trashilig.  Geraiony. 

Your  Wlggh*  >a  excellent,  and  wo  are  very  sorry  it 
arrived  tuo  late  to  be  printed  with  other*. 

I have  noticed  in  the  •-xetiangr*  there  ore  many 
who  unlit  birds*  eggs.  It  cIik-s  imt  seetri  quite  right 
to  me,  h« -ranee  If  -vs  take  all  ihe  eggs,  we  it-atrw  all 
the  bird*.  I witl  elchatig*.*  shell*  and  t>ehfdrw  from 
Lake  Erie,  for  any  curiosity  except  bin! a <v^r«- 
Jimik  (J.  Smith, 

327  We#t  Fourth  street,  Erie,  Penn. 

Tlie  following  exchange*  ate  also  ottered  by  cor- 
rvsjswmleids : 

Postmark*  and  ndninp*  of  all  kind*. 

(iroci.x  Ijnkoott, 

Kuiton,  Jackson  County,  Kuosua 

Twenty-five  postmarks,  lor  five  stamps  from  any 


country  except  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United 
bfauw.  F.  8.  and  B.  S., 

P.  0.  Box  M2,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Dried  feres  from  the  highest  pealu  of  tlie  A He* 
gliauk-*,  for  pieces  of  silk  tor  « quilt, 

Lvov  8u  *xr,  P.  O.  Box  73,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

.stamp*.  8ammv  Bkans, 

103  East  Seveiity-uluth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Poetmsrk*  or  stamp*,  for  stamp*. 

Jkkomk  ti.  Euinr,  Ixwk  Box  1 1t, Genera,  N.  Y. 

A nice*  of  Irish  peat,  for  soil  and  seed  trem  the 
far  W c*t  or  South,  espt-clslly  comm  *wtl,  or  fern 
piece  of  lava.  D.  Au.au  Wrmkw, 

Searsjrorl.  Waldo  County,  Molne. 

Stamp*.  N.  8.  Schwa  ax, 

106  East  Scveoty-irlnth  Stn-ct,  New  York  City. 

Postage  stamps  and  pnetmsrk*.  for  stamp*. 

Wii.i.iam  M.  IIkamak, 
l*.  E Naval  Asylum,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

A Canadian  coin,  for  fire  Montrncgro  sfvmpa. 

< HARMS  If Cllll AND, 

30  Pearl  .street,  New  Haven,  Cnita. 

Slvulla,  for  Indian  relics.  Aauon  Kino, 

80  KtlltOB  Street,  Paterson.  N.  J. 

Texa*  mo**,  flint*,  insect*,  wood*,  prreseil  flowers, 
and  other  natural  cnrioalllcw,  for  forvlpt  postage 
htamps,  woods,  Indian  arrow -head*,  ar-d  all  kind*  of 
minerals.  J.  R.  and  Wn  t.ia  G.  Davis, 

Care  of  J.  T.  Davis,  P.  U Box  1YT, 
Grovwbeck,  Limewtom-  Cunnty,  Trxns. 

Poslmarkci,  for  stamps,  curiosities,  or  mineral*. 
Ten  poeiinnrk>,  for  one  rare  *lanip ; or  twenty,  for 
a good  curio*itv.  Cuailmk  Nkjioi.*, 

Lafayette  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Postage  atamps,  for  stamps,  mlncnds  or  coin*. 

L Kmcrso*, 

P.  O.  B«x  106,  Bretuklinc,  Moss. 

Postage  stamps,  for  the  same,  or  prosenil  wild 

flowcfl  FlU-OtfNH. 

II  Fort  Avenue,  Huston,  Mrs*. 

Foreign  postage  slam]-*.  IIxnut  Patnr, 

Mankato,  Minn. 

Stamps,  for  coins. 

A bt'iMKiuur.R  ov  “ Yorwc.  P^op^.*!(,' 

First  Nulhmol  Hank,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

A small  piece  or  sulphate  of  imn,  for  foreign  post- 
tec  stain  its.  • Ihut  W.TmmrT, 

Bayrevlllu.  N.  4. 

Bfamjis.  for  coins.  W.  T.  C*  i*r, 

124  Washington  Street,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Stamps,  for  anything  suitable  for  a itmsemn. 

l>.  O,  B » a \ rrt, 

406  Grand  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

German  jioatage  Matiqi*.  for  other  foreign  stamps. 

Aaviit'a  K.  Cavi-iiKU. 
ta  ProsfNHri  Avenue,  Mitwaukoe,  Wig. 

Five  postmark*,  for  one  fnreteo  stamp, 

GfV  F.  ItARKfK, 

St.  Alban-,  Frank! hi  County,  Vt. 

Rare  postmarks  (lit  Inn  I-  wpccbn))  and  postage 
*tumj>*.  for  loreign  and  old  issum  nf  rtdltxl  Stuiret 
stamp*.  Momvi  A.  Limmml 

«I2  Twelfth  Street,  N.  W.,  Waridngtou,  D.  C. 

Tli  roe  Tnriirlirw  of  intern  id  revenue  •dumps,  fur  for- 
eign stamp*,  luiimrsl*,  or  citrioaltln*. 

Ki-w  |\  K.  Si.ru-snM, 

Bulictha.  Neinaha  Count) \ Kaii-os. 

United  State*  and  foreign  postage  i-tamps,  for 
stumps  from  llambuig,  Mexico,  and  Japan. 

II  ARB  v C*.  BRSMlMCr, 
lw  Charlotte  Avenue,  Detroit,  Ml.  h. 

Postage  stamps,  for  specimens  **f  gnld,  silver,  cop- 
per, or  tin  ore,  An.v  B.  Hai.i.ioay, 

4i*»  West  For y-lhird  Street,  New  York  City. 

Minerals,  foaelts,  alietls,  ami  Indian  relic*  (a  large 
collection  of  the  I -liter),  for  mineral*,  shells,  and  era- 
weed.  Only  grw«d  ep*idineiia  derinnL 

Ki»  Gohl, ! South  Third  Street,  Ilarriohurg.  Penn. 


Stom-s  from  Coonrcllcut,  Texas,  niwl  MI*»Wlppk 
also  cut  Ion  a*  it  cutnc*  from  l tie  field,  for  loretgn 
poMtage  stump*.  Jamb*  MuKknnv, 

4 West  Strvst,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

A Norwegian  lialfimuny,  date  1S6T,  two  Cape  of 
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Good  Hope  •tamp*,  and  a flint  an  Inch  tong,  for  In- 
dian arrow-hrad*  and  petrified  wool. 

Gkohor  K.  Paisaur,  Hustings,  Minn. 

Shell*  from  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  for  fos- 
sils of  animal*  or  plants.  Hk^hy  W.  It *<», 

Green  Creek,  Cape  May  C'uoniy,  N.  J. 

Foreign  postage  stumps,  for  Indian  relic*  and  curi- 
oaltlca.  Flavv-l  8.  Misw,  Kirkwood  Hob-1. 

Kirkwood,  St.  Louis  Comity,  Mo. 

Postmarks,  postage  and  revenue  stamps,  and 
monogram*,  for  postage  and  revenue  stamp*. 

K.  G.  K*vn>*.  West  Berkelej,  CaL 

Thirty  foreign  stamp*,  for  five  stamps  of  the  fol-  i 
lowing  countries:  Newfoundlainl,  New  Brunswick, 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  liong-Kong.  II.  L.  J.,  I 

Lock  Box  721,  Granville,  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

Postmarks,  for  stampa.  Jamt*  G.  Bvaimrn, 

28  Fulton  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Peam. 

Twenty-eight  oM  coins,  for  any  curiosity  or  Indian 
relies.  A good  Indian  bow  and  a few  arrow*  spe- 
cially desired.  A Scisumtnrs  or  “ Yocsoj  Ptenri,#,” 

P.  O.  Box  M|  RHUMf  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

A few  shells  from  Calcutta,  India,  for  ocean  curt-  [ 
oaltlea.  or  any  pretty  thing  for  a collection.  » 

and  pressed  ferns  especially  desired.  Flower  seed#  j 
al*o  exchanged.  Ell*  Smt, 

Greenville,  Darke  County,  Ohio. 

Ten  foreign  poetage  stamps,  for  an  Indian  arrow- 
head, or  two  stampa  from  the  Cupe  of  (rood  Hope. 
Pkekmam  WnoonatiHi*. 

Care  of  I)r.  J.  Woodbtldge, 

Sew  Brunswick.  S.  J. 

Postmark#  and  Canadian  postage  stumps,  for  shell* 
from  Uk*  Pacific  and  Southern  coasts,  or  other  curi- 
osities. Correspondents  will  please  label  sfieclmeus. 

Mis*  M.  Frank  Lr.  Cocsr, 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Stone#  from  the  Arkansas  RJver,  cotton  its  it  comes 
from  Urn  Held,  cotton  #<**1,  postmarks,  and  *c*lc#  of 
Um»  alligator  gat-flsh,  for  I nltad  state#  nr  foreign 
coins.  Correspondent#  will  pltiaee  label  coiniL 
Collkctok.  care  of  Postninster, 

Iieckatoo,  Lincoln  County,  Ark. 

Old  United  States  and  foreign  postage  stamps,  for  | 
coins  amt  mineral*.  Gcst.wit#  Bchsrnuks. 

1W  Prince  Street,  New  York  City. 

Ten  Pennsylvania  postmarks,  for  the  same  number 
of  tuiy  other  State  or  Territory,  or  Canada. 

CLirr  C.  Omisnt, 

Brookvllle,  Jetferaou  County,  Penn. 

Twenty- five  poatmorks,  for  live  rare  postage 
stamp**.  R.  C.  Williams.  Jon., 

W\  Carlton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A stone  from  Pennsylvania,  for  one  from  any  other 
State:  or  poetmniks,  for  foreign  stumps— Uhluese 
especially  desired.  Walter  J.  Well#, 

Oawayo,  Potter  County,  Penn.  | 

An  ounce  of  the  soil  of  New  York,  for  the  same 
from  any  other  State.  Western  soil  particularly  de- 
sired. Ei.ust  S.  (jaaxN, 

123  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sen -shell*,  for  foreign  postage  stamps. 

C.  II.  I'tUiKKK, 

63  Casa  Avenue,  Corner  of  Adams, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Fragments  of  figured  pottery  from  site*  of  ancient 
Mohawk  Indian  Tillages,  for  Indian  relics  from  other 
localities.  K.  G Halt, 

Canapiharie,  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.  | 

Stone#  from  the  shore  at  Lake  Erie,  for  stone#  or 
ores  from  other  localities,  or  foreign  postage  stampa. 

Frank  W.  Fni.i.Kiaaox, 

T9  Saw  tell  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I 

European,  Chine**,  and  Japanese  postage  stamps,  1 
for  mineral*.  Clarknok  IIkxnk, 

W Frellnghnyseii  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Latest  Issncs  of  German,  French,  and  Italian  post- 
age stamps,  and  cariosities,  for  ctiriositlea. 

L.  II.  Taorraa, 

*2  South  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Postmarks,  for  tonsil#  and  minerals. 

Fmcwiirr  M.  No*, 

16ft  North  Alatumn  Hireet,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Foreign  posfnge  stamp*,  for  foreign  stamp#,  min- 
erals, or  fossil*.  II  ARttV  S.  Jr  tar#, 

»2l  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Postage  stamps,  postmarks,  minerals,  shells, wood. 


feathers,  or  any  Texas  cnrioalty,  for  copper  or  xinc 
ore,  ocean  cmi  oitlrs,  or  anything  suitable  for  a mu- 
•cum.  Frank  D.  Davis,  Urutsabeck,  Texas. 

United  States  War  Department  alamos,  for  foreign 
stamps.  Montooiimiy  M.  Taylor, 

Newport  Barracks,  Newport,  Ky. 

Coins,  for  nn  Indian  tomahawk  or  pipe,  ahull*, 
minerals,  coins,  or  other  cariosities. 

Ai.rnr.li  W.  Kkuk, 

*8  Crescent  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

G.  H.— “The  Story  of  George  Washington’*  ran 
through  ten  numbers  of  Harnk  Yocao  Psora.*, 
Vn|,  I„  beginning  in  Na  44,  April  13,  and  ending  In 
No.  83,  June  15. 

Clkuknt  L.  axt>  Viroinia  II.  P.— In  197*,  Captain 
Lawson,  an  Englishman,  accompanied  by  a hand  of 
nalivtw,  explored  the  island  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea. 
In  the  published  account  or  Ids  travel#  mention  la 
made  of  Mount  Hercules,  which,  according  to  Ida 
measurement*,  {*  82,793  foot  above  the  sea- level,  or 
over  3000  fret  higher  than  M<>nnt  Everest  Captain 
Lawson's  statement  ha*  not  yet  been  verified  by  far- 
ther ncleutiflc  investigation,  ami  the  latest  geogra- 
phies and  encyciojurdius  continue  to  name  Mount 
Everest  as  the  highest  known  peak  cm  the  earth’s 
surface. 

Minnie  G.— A Bnuilllan  silver  mitrria,  or  one  thou-  | 
saiui  rels,  I#  worth  almut  fifty-one  cents,  United 
States  currency.  The  face  value  uf  a ten-reia  post- 
age slnmp  Is  about  half  a cent.— Cancelled  stamp* 
are  commonly  used  in  exchange  by  our  correapund- 
ents,  a#  u<-w  once  arc  difficult  to  obtain,  especially 
those  of  foreign  conntric*. 

A.  A.  Y.  C.— The  cost  of  material  for  unit-boat  de- 
scribed In  You  NO  Prom*  No.  66  I#  almut  lifiren  dol- 
lars. For  the  other  iuformatton  you  require,  go  to 
the  foot  of  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  in  which  city  you 
live,  and  talk  with  the  boatmen  and  boat-bnilders 
there. 

J.  NL— A new  boat  like  the  one  yoo  describe  will 
coat  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  dollar*.  You 
may  be  able  to  obtain  one  second-hand  In  good  con- 
dition for  half  that  sum.  The  expense  of  starling  a 
club  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  outlay  to  which 
the  member*  mutually  agree.  It  might  be  confined 
to  the  price  of  your  boat  and  rowing  suits,  and  the 
rent  of  some  place  to  store  your  boat 

John  T.— A note  from  Mr.  Casey,  containing  hi* 
address  and  a kind  oiler  to  reply  to  correspond- 
ents, was  printed  in  the  Post-office  Box  of  llAsrsn’* 
Yuvsij  Pkoi-lk  No.  61. 

Wn.u«  B.  8L— ' When  the  Colonial  Congress  wx*  In 
session  in  Philadelphia  in  1774  a motion  was  made 
to  open  the  proceeding*  with  prayer.  It  was  op- 
posed  on  the  ground  that  ss  the  members  belonged 
to  different  denominations,  they  would  tie  unable  to 
join  In  (he  same  act  of  worship.  But  Mr.  Samuel 
Adams,  who  was  a strict  Presbyterian,  said  be  could 
listen  to  a prayer  from  a gentlem.ni  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue who  was  at  the  same  time  a friend  to  hi*  coun- 
try, and  named  Mr.  Jacob  Dacbe,  an  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman of  Philadelphia,  a*  such  a person.  The  mo- 
tion was  then  passed,  and  Mr.  Duche  appeared  the 
next  morning,  and  officiated  with  great  fervor.  Hr 
subsequently  became  a traitor  to  his  country,  and 
even  attempted  to  persuade  Washington  to  desert 
to  the  British. 

Waltrb  S.  Dl— The  two  New  York  firms  that  car- 
ry nnd  distribute  mull  matter  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  New  York  are  Boyd's  Dispatch  and  Hussey's 
Dispute  In  They  claim  this  right  in  virtue  of  a sj**- 
clal  privilege  given  them  many  years  ago  by  the  c.Uy 
government.  Whatever  this  right  may  be  in  theory. 

It  certainly  holds  good  In  practice,  for  Um  general 
government  ha*  tried  time  and  time  again  to  break 
up  these  concerns,  but  without  avail. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

■ mail  a. 

My  first  in  quilt,  not  in  pen. 

My  second  in  duck,  not  in  hen. 

My  third  in  river,  not  in  lake. 

My  fourth  in  biscuit,  not  In  coke. 

My  fifth  In  soon,  not  In  late. 

The  capital  I of  a foreign  state. 

Upon  whose  shore  by  night  and  day 

The  Pacific  doahee  iu  foam  and  spray. 

Dank  Dr  tree*. 


No.  % 

< worn*  Oil  A NORA. 

[ 1.  Rain  to  snow.  2.  Hog*  to  silk.  3.  MllltoeeiiL 

' 4.  Ska  to  woe.  8.  Sold  to  lo*l.  ft.  Line  lo  cord.  7. 
Nay  to  yea.  & Glue  to  mend.  Frank  L.  L 

No.  8. 

■ AST  nONUSAl.NXNTA 

Cities  and  Countries. — I.  Here  Is  a new  portfolio 
I for  Carrie.  2.  P**nto  led  Oliver  lo  the  stream.  S.  I 
. shall  see  Charles  to-nlghL  4.  Helen  and  Anna  may 
1 go  to  tbs  fair.  M.  L 1L 

ft.  He  is  no  liar,  men  ; I am  the  culprit.  «.  Madam, 

| a*  custodian  of  the  library.  I must  forbid  you  to  re- 
. move  honk  A 7.  1 gave  orders  that  lie  be  set  to  work 
immediately.  8.  Her  picture  wua  act  Id  diamond*. 

Bill 

Tree*.— 9.  Dbl  yon  know  that  Will  own#  a bonre  ? 
10.  Ttil*  piu  equal*  an  iron  bar  m strength.  11.  Wo 
heard  tin*  croak  of  u raven.  14  Steam-engine#  pro- 
pel many  bon  la  13.  It  appeared  to  me  that  be  wax 
false.  14.  Philip,  each  one  of  your  sums  Is  wrong. 
1ft.  TIms  plume*  of  Crtcy  round  him  waved.  En. 

Birds  and  Beaflo.  -16.  His  rib  ia  hroken.  17.  How 
did  that  occur,  Lewis  ? 14,  He  muttered  words  none 
could  understand.  1».  Jim  and  Caspar  rowed  u*  over 
l he  river.  M a so  * ur. 

*fl.  I abhor  wwing  you  In  tbkt  drosa.  2!.  Behind 
them  came  I.uey,  all  in  white.  24  Would  you  like 
to  be  n Russian?  23.  Dover  is  the  capital  of  Dela- 
. ware.  24.  The  medicine  is  inure  bitter  now  than  it 
was  at  first  *Jk  The  fairy's  wand  I#  broken. 

Kmilt  and  Clara. 

24  Isaac,  row  faster ! 47.  The  lobsters  nip  Essie's 
fingers.  2&  8elb  rushed  in  aud  told  them.  Mu.ur, 


No.  4. 

OIIARAUA 

My  first  is  a troublesome  Insect. 

My  second  might  be  applied  to  every  boy  sod  girt 
during  dinner-time. 

My  wliolv  consume#  my  first  Noonan. 


No.  fi. 

NNIQWA. 

In  cold,  not  iu  heat. 

In  stun-,  not  in  feet. 

In  fluHer,  not  In  flaunt 
In  wish,  nut  in  want. 

In  stone,  not  in  brick. 

In  hen,  not  in  chick. 

In  rough,  not  in  kind. 

In  thought,  not  in  mind. 

To  gather  my  whole  >hi  an  autumn  day 
For  country  boy#  Is  sport  and  play. 

Lnu  si.  F. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  60. 

No.  L SPAIN 

PART 
ART 
I T 
N 

No.  4 Tiger. 

No.  8,  Across.— 1.  Stork.  2.  Sport.  8.  Heron.  4. 
Civil.  6.  Drain.  6.  Dreg*.  T.  Refer.  8. 
Flint  9.  Oasis.  10.  Sword,  tt.  Freak. 
14  Spare.  13.  Dross.  Zigugs  — Spring 
flowers. 


PAR 
F A C B T 
PANACEA 
A C A tt  O N I C 
K K C O V K U 
TENET 
A I R 
C 

Lifetime. 


Correct  answer*  to  puxzi<s>  have  been  recrircd  from 
Ml  A.  Allen,  II.  V,  II,,  B.-**j<!  Bolton,  Laura  Brick, 
Charlen  II.  Cole,  Alice  Call  line.  Lulu  C.,  W.  Cliase, 
K.  O.  Chester,  •*  Dawiey  Boys,”  Ilsrry  II.  Dir.kluson, 
I.  Jay  K.,  Lena  S.  Fox,  “*  I»  U.  St  rat,"  William  A. 
I>'wls,  Howard  B,  Lent,  Adel  la  R.  Llpptncott,  C.  II. 
McBride,  “Philo  S.  Oplier,-  Wlllv  Rochester.  D.  J. 
Reinhart,  Frank  W.  Smith,  Gilbert  P.  Baiter*.*'  Slur- 
ry Flue,"  Ihiru  N.  Taylor,  W.  1.  Trotrer.  “ Kd,  I.  To- 
rlal,"  Willie  K.  Woolard,  Edith  M.  Weunore,  Annie 
Wheeler,  •*  Young  Solver.” 
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STRING  TRICKS. 

BY  HELEN  P.  STRONG. 

P1VKRY  boy  and  girl  known  the  mysteries  of  (ho  “cat’s-ora- 
j die” — of  course  you  do,  an  well  an  you  know  yonr  44  Aina, 
maina,  mona,  mite” — bnt  do  you  know  that  the  “catVeradle" 
dues  not  begin  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  a piece  of  string? 
44  Iudiau-box”  mysteries  and  44  inexhaustible  hats  ’ are  not  to  be 
eouipared  with  it  for  simplicity  of  rontrivance.  Given  a piece 
of  string  a yard  long,  and  ten  nimble  fingers  (counting  thumbs), 
and  yon  have  all  the  apparatus  needed  to  astonish  your  friends 
for  a whole  evening.  I hope  the  accompanying  illustrations  and 
description  will  be  sufficient  to  give  you  the  secret  of  oue  of 
these  wonderful  string  tricks.  And  now'  you  shall  be  enlight- 
ened as  to  the 

BUTTON-HOLE  MYSTERY. 

Secure  a piece  of  strong  coni  a yard  in  length,  and  having 
tied  the  ends  (irmly  together,  pass  the  double  end  through  your 


button-hole,  and  a thumb  through  each  loop,  as  in  Fig.  1.  Now 
slip  the  little  finger  of  your  left  hand  under  the  lower  string  of 
the  loop  which  pusses  over  the  right  thumb,  and  the  little  finger 
of  the  right  hand  under  the  lower  string  of  the  loop  which  pass- 
es over  the  left  thumb,  separating  the  hands  as  in  Fig.  2.  Now 
conies  the  mystery.  A quick  movement  of  both  hands,  without 
releasing  the  string  from  either  thumbs  or  little  Augers,  will 
give  the  effect  of  a tangle  which  can  only  be  extricated  by  cut- 
ting the  string  or  the  button-hole.  You  add  to  the  illusion  by 
sawing  a little  on  the  button-hole  to  direct  the  attention  to  the 
impossibility  of  loosening  the  string  at  that  point;  then  sud- 
denly, without  letting  go  either  baud,  you  present  the  string 
free  from  the  button-hole,  though  still  securely  tied. 


The  secret  lies  in  this:  if  you  look  carefully  at  Fig.  2,  yon 
will  discover  that  the  little  finger  of  one  hand  and  the  thumb 
of  the  other  are  really  holding  the  same  loop  ; so  you  have  only 
to  retain  your  hold  at  these  points,  letting  the  rest  go,  to  draw 
the  string  out  of  the  button-hole  with  freedom. 

But  you  may  find  it  rather  difficult  at  first  to  make  the  prop- 
er thumb  and  finger  act  qnickly  and  in  unison,  apart  from  the 
twin  brother  of  each  ; for  thumbs,  and  also  little  fingers,  arc  like 
twin  children,  and,  unless  well  trained,  one  always  wants  to  do 
what  the  other  does.  But  you  will  succeed  if  you  think  very 
hard  for  a moment,  for  that  is  the  way  the  mind  makes  naughty 
hands  and  feet  obey  her  commauds. 


THE  LOSING  BAG. 

Little  Harry  Careless 
Was  always  losing  things — 

Shoes  and  hats,  and  slates  and  books, 
Pencils,  marbles,  strings — 

Till  at  last  bis  mother 
Took  a faded  flag 
(A  great,  enormous  one  it  was) 

And  made  of  It  a bag. 

44  Now,  my  careless  Harry,” 

•Said  she,  with  a kiss, 

44  When  you  feel  like  losing  things. 
Pop  them  into  this.” 

“That  1 will,”  cried  Harry, 
nappy  as  a king ; 

And  since  he’s  had  the  losing  bog 
He’s  never  lost  a thing. 


TIIE  GIRAFFE  IS  HELD. 
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TOMMY  TUCKER’S  HORSESHOE. 

BY  MRS.  FRANK  MCCARTHY. 


TIIE  LUCK  OF  TnE  HORSESHOE. — Drawn  bt  W.  R.  Ymuo. 


fTV  >MMY  TUCKER  lives  on  a “ farm”  in  the  city  of 
I New  York,  near  the  Central  Park.  Home  people 
make  fun  of  Tommy’s  way  of  living,  ami  call  his  plaice 
tin*  “sunken  lots,"  and  say  his  family  an*  squatters; 
hut  it  makes  very  little  difference  to  Tommy  what  re- 
marks wen*  made  about  his  home  or  his  people,  so  long 
as  they  were  happy.  And  they  wen*  happy  for  a very 
long  time,  so  happy  that  they  didn’t  know  what  it  was 
to  1m»  miserable,  and  it  makes  a wonderful  difference 
to  be  able  to  tell  one  fn>m  the  other.  Up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  winter  they  had  the  longest  run  of  luck 
on  recon l in  any  family  in  that  neighborhood.  A 
long  while  since,  a horse  had  been  turned  out  to  die  in 
a lot  near  the  Tucker’s.  It  wasn’t  such  a very  old 
horse,  but  it  was  dreadfully  sick,  and  something  was 
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the  matter  with  its  windpipe,  so  that  Mr.  Tucker  heard  it 
wheezing  away  while  he  was  at  work  on  the  farm.  He 
had  a very  kind  heart,  and  always  did  what  he  could  for 
poor  dumb  creatures,  as  well  as  those  that  could  tell  what 
was  the  matter  with  them;  and  what  with  kind  treatment 
and  a wonderful  skill  Mr.  Tucker  had  with  animals,  that 
horse  came  around  ho  that  you'd  hardly  know  it  from 
a spirited  charger  of  Mr.  Croesus — a gentleman  who 
lives  up  in  that  neighborhood.  It  grew  so  strong  that 
it  was  able  to  drag  a cart-load  of  vegetables  down  town 
to  Mr.  Tucker’s  customers,  and  Mr.  Tucker  was  able  to 
put  another  lot  or  two  under  cultivation.  And  if  the 
lots  were  a little  rough  and  sunken,  it  was  very  pretty 
to  see  them  full  of  “green  things  a-growing.”  Up  to 
this  last  winter  there  was  almost  always  something  to 
sell,  and  pretty  soon  after  Mr.  Tucker  cured  his  horse 
he  got  a cow.  She  wasn’t  a first-class  cow  when  Mr. 
Tucker  first  traded  off  some  pigs  for  her,  and  gave  some 
silver  to  boot  out  of  Mother  Tuckers  stocking.  What 
little  milk  she  had  seemed  to  be  turned  to  gall,  and 
even  that  couldn't  be  got  from  her  until  she  was  tied  to 
the  side  of  the  house;  then  she  would  have  kicked  the 
whole  mansion  down  if  it  hadn't  been  founded  on  a 
rock,  like  the  wise  man’s  house  Mr.  Tucker  read  about 
in  the  Bible.  Mr.  Tucker  and  Tommy  think  there  are 
only  two  books  worth  reading  in  the  whole  world:  on© 
is  the  Bible,  and  the  other  is  Robinson  Crusoe.  Tommy 
hadn’t  minded  depending  on  his  goats  for  milk,  because 
it  seemed  so  much  like  Crusoe's  way  of  living;  but  Mrs. 
Tucker  and  Tommy's  three  little  brothers  liked  cow’s  rnilk 
the  best;  for  one  tiling,  there  was  so  much  more  of  it,  and 
Tommy’s  three  little  brothers  had  such  excellent  appetites. 
For  Mr.  Tucker’s  wisdom  extended  to  the  mldcrs  of  the 
cow,  and  pretty  soon  she  was  almost  as  good  as  an  Alder- 
ney cow  around  the  corner,  so  called,  Mr.  Tucker  said,  be- 
cause she  belonged  to  an  Alderman. 

Tommy  Tucker’s  family  prospered  exceedingly.  The 
horse  drew  more  and  more  vegetables  to  market,  the  cow 
gave  more  and  more  milk,  the  liens  laid  more  and  more 
eggs,  and  the  cheery  chink  in  Mother  Tucker's  stocking 
became  more  and  more  musical  to  the  ear,  until  the  last 
winter  set  in.  Then  the  Tucker  luck,  which  was  proverb- 
ial in  that  neighborhood,  suddenly  took  an  evil  turn. 

First,  and  worst,  Mr.  Tucker  fell  on  the  ice  and  broke 
his  leg.  You  may  know  it  was  a particular  kind  of  ice 
that  could  briug  Mr.  Tucker  down.  It  was  about  a dozen 
layers  thick,  and  very  treacherous.  The  winter  had  closed 
in  some  time  before  in  a very  unusual  way.  It  was  bit- 
ter cold,  day  in  and  day  out;  the  heavens  opened,  and  the 
snow  fell,  and  opened  again,  and  more  snow  came  down, 
and  kept  on  opening,  and  more  snow  kept  falling,  until  the 
familiar  gullies  were  all  filled  up,  and  the  country  around 
there  grew  white  and  level  and  changed,  so  that  Tommy 
wondered  sometimes  if  the  world  had  lost  its  reckoning, 
and  stopped  turning  when  it  reached  the  north  pole. 

And  it  gave  Tommy  a dreadful  sickly  feeliug  to  know 
that  his  father's  leg  could  break.  It  wasn’t  natural  to 
see  him  lying  on  the  bed  in  the  corner,  when  he  had  always 
been  up  ami  doing.  Nothing  ever  seemed  so  far  gone 
that  his  father  couldn't  fetch  it  around,  and  it  shook  Tom- 
my’s confidence  considerably  to  see  the  obstinacy  of  that 
leg.  Tommy  lmd  always  gone  to  bed  before  his  father, 
and  his  father  hod  always  got  up  before  Tommy,  so 
that  it  was  a new  experience  to  Tommy  to  see  his  father 
down. 

It  took  the  heart  out  of  all  of  them,  and  everything  went 
wrong.  It  went  on  freezing,  snowing,  and  blowing  out- 
side; and  do  what  Tommy  could,  the  live  stock  began  to 
give  out.  That  charity  waif  of  a horse  yielded  to  the 
weakness  in  his  windpi}>o  again,  and  sprawled  his  legs 
and  hung  his  head  in  the  most  ungrateful  way;  tlie  cow 
went  dry;  two  of  the  best  pigs  got  frost-bitten,  so  that 
their  squeal  mingled  with  the  melancholy  soughing  of 
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the  north  wind  around  the  Tucker  mansion ; and  the  hens 
wouldn't  lay  an  egg  for  Mr.  Tucker,  though  the  doctor 
had  particularly  ordered  it. 

And  about  that  doctor:  Tommy  used  to  dread  to  see  him 
come,  for  instead  of  brightening  things  up,  he  made  them 
gloomier.  He  took  some  of  the  cheery  chink  out  of  Mo- 
ther Tucker’s  stocking  every  time  he  came,  and  Mr.  Tucker 
seemed  none  the  better  for  it,  but  lay  with  his  face  to  the 
wall  for  hours  together,  and  wouldn’t  read  any  book  in 
the  Bible  but  Job;  and  Tommy’s  three  little  brothers  went 
on  eating  just  the  same  as  when  milk  was  plenty  and 
times  were  good. 

The  music  in  Mother  Tucker’s  stocking  got  away  down 
to  the  toe;  and  one  morning,  when  Mr.  Tucker  had  no 
appetite  for  anything,  and  Tommy’s  three  little  brothers 
had  an  appetite  for  everything,  even  their  mother's  poor 
share  of  what  was  left.  Tommy  saw  the  shadow  of  a big 
wolf  called  Hunger  prowling  around  the  door-sill,  and 
out  he  ran  and  down  the  road,  frightened,  and  sobbing  as 
if  his  heart  would  break.  He  thought  nothing  of  the  poor 
shivering  brutes  that  were  left  to  his  care,  or  thought  they 
might  as  well  all  starve  together.  Luck  was  against  them : 
there  was  no  use  trying  any  more;  when  all  at  once,  over* 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  he  saw  through  his  blinding 
tears  something  round  and  shining.  It  wasn’t  a gold 
piece,  nor  one  of  silver,  but  he  plunged  through  a snow- 
bank and  over  a ditch  to  get  it.  lie  dug  it  out  of  a chunk 
of  ice,  and  cut  his  hands  and  tore  his  finger-nails;  and  his 
honest  little  face  took  the  keen  and  hungry  exultation  of 
a miner's  just  then,  though  it  was  neither  silver  nor  gold, 
but  an  old  battered-out  horseshoe. 

For  all  the  music  in  Mother  Tucker's  stocking  hadn’t 
helped  his  father's  leg,  hut  Tommy  had  heard  say  that  a 
horseshoe  honestly  found  was  the  best  bit  of  luck  to 
stumble  on  in  the  world. 

He  warmed  the  cold  bit  of  metal  against  his  heart,  and 
ran  home  with  it  as  fast  as  he  could,  never  stopping  until 
he  reached  his  father’s  bed. 

1 ‘ Cheer  up,  Pop !*'  he  cried.  “ See ! Everything  'll  corn** 
right  now\  I've  found  a horseshoe.” 

Poor  Mr.  Tucker  turned  to  look  at  it  with  a sickly  sort 
of  smile,  but  the  hope  that  illumined  his  boy’s  face  lent  a 
feeble  glow  to  his  own. 

**  Heaven  bless  the  boy!”  he  said.  “I’m  very  weak.  1 
suppose.  But  hang  it  up  where  I can  see  it.” 

Mother  Tucker  fastened  it  to  a beam  over  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  having  the  good  cry  over  it  she’d  been  longing 
for,  and  out  Tommy  ran  to  see  to  the  live  stock. 

He  rubbed  that  horse  into  such  a glow  that  before  he 
left  him  the  wheeze  in  his  windpipe  wasn't  worth  men- 
tioning. and  he  held  his  bead  and  legs  up  in  the  style 
of  Mr.  Croesus’  steed;  then  he  fed  the  cow,  and  drove 
the  hens  around  to  the  manure  heap,  where  they  could 
keep  warm  in  the  steaming  side  next  the  sun  ; and  while 
he  was  hal’d  at  work  he  heard  a terrible  racket  up  the 
road,  and  he  thought  it  must  be  Mr,  Croesus  himself 
shouting  and  screaming  for  dear  life,  while  his  chargor 
was  Hying  along  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Tommy 
dropped  his  pitchfork,  and  got  there  just  in  time  to  feel 
the  hot  breath  from  the  runaway's  nostrils,  and  make  a 
spring  for  the  bridlo.  They  all  went  plunging  along  to- 
gether a bit,  then  came  to  a stand-still,  trembling  all  over, 
all  of  them.  What  was  Tommy’s  delight  to  find  that  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Croesus,  it  was  only  their  old  doctor!  He 
trembled  more  than  his  horse,  and  puffed  like  a grampus. 

“ Well  done,  sonny,”  he  said.  “ I might  have  been  in 
a worse  plight  than  your  father,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you. 
My  horse  never  cut  up  such  a tantrum  before.” 

Tommy  knew  what  it  was ; it  was  the  horseshoe. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  soften  that  doctor’s  heart. 
Tommy  plucked  up  courage  to  beg  of  him  to  take  no  more 
music  from  his  mother’s  stocking,  seeing  it  was  away  down 
to  the  toe. 
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“Why,  no,  son  ny,”  said  the  doctor;  “I’ll  take  none 
out.  but  I'll  put  some  in.*' 

After  that  scare  with  the  horse,  nothing  would  do  but 
Tommy  must  go  around  with  the  doctor  to  take  care?  of  it, 
and  the  doctor  made  a bargain  with  Tommy  that  paid 
him  handsomely  for  three  or  four  hours  every  day. 

When  Tommy  reached  home  that  night  he  found  his 
father  propped  up  in  bed  making  a supper  off  of  new-laid 
eggs.  His  father  said  it  was  driving  the  hens  round  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  farm,  but  Tommy  stuck  to  it  that  it 
was  the  horseshoe.  After  that  it  was  like  the  house  that 
Jack  built.  The  hens  began  to  lav ; Pop  began  to  eat  and 
get  well,  and  read  the  Psalms  instead  of  Job;  the  cow  had 
a pretty  calf,  and  began  to  give  lots  of  milk;  the  winter 
began  to  break;  and  the  doctor  began  telling  the  Tucker 
family  of  a noble  way  of  squatting  out  West  that  beat 
their  way  all  to  nothing,  and  how  there  was  lots  of  land 
out  there  considerably  better  than  the  sunken  lots,  and 
how,  instead  of  watching  one  lazy  horse,  that  wouldn’t 
run  away  without  there  was  a providence  in  it.  Tommy 
might  have  a whole  drove  of  chargers  like  Mr.  Croesus’, 
and  Mr.  Tucker  might  raise  millions  of  bushels  of  golden 
grain,  and  he  shouldn’t  wonder  if  Tommy  would  be 
President  yet,  and  his  three  little  brothers  feeding  away 
at  a public  crib  that  never  gives  out. 

Tommy  says  it's  all  the  horseshoe,  but  the  doctor's  made 
a sum  of  it  in  this  way: 

PXP=P. 

Pluck  multiplied  by  Perseverance  equals  Prosperity. 
The  doctor  says  the  example  is  to  be  followed  in  a general 
sort  of  way,  but  principally  by  stopping  a runaway  horse 
when  there's  an  old  coward  of  a doctor  behind  him. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  SHIPS. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  J.  A.  LOCKWOOD. 

VFTER  the  hull  of  a ship  is  built,  she  is  launched  before 
her  spars  are  put  in.  This  launching  is  usually  done 
stern  foremost;  sometimes  bow  foremost,  and,  in  very  nar- 
row rivers,  side  foremost.  The  Great  Eantern  was  launch- 
ed side  foremost  in  the  river  Thames. 

Under  the  general  name  of  spars  are  included  the  masts, 
bowsprit,  yards,  Ikhuiis,  and  gaffs  of  a ship.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  inform  the  Ijovs  who  live  near  our  sea- 
ports  what  masts  and  yards  are;  but  perhups  some  of 
America’s  future  admirals,  who  have  yet  to  see  their 
first  s})ip,  will  lie  interested  in  knowing  that  a mast  is 
a stick  perpendicular  to  the  deck,  ami  yards  are  sticks  to 
which  sails  are  bent,  and  are  at  right  angles  with  the 
masts;  the  bowsprit  is  a stick  projecting  over  the  bow  to 
carry  sail  forward. 

Each  of  the  three  masts  of  all  but  very  small  vessels 
consists  of  u number  of  sticks  one  above  another.  The 
“ heel”  of  the  topmast  comes  a little  below  the  “head"  of 
the  lower  must,  and  is  secured  by  a “cap,”  a sort  of  iron 
liand.  and  a bar,  called  a “ fid."  Above  the  topmast  comes 
the  top-gullant-mast,  and  above  that  the  royal-mast. 

At  the  head  of  the  lower  mast  of  a ship  is  a platform 
called  the  “ top.”  Tops  have  usually  holes  in  them,  called 
the  “lubbers’  hole,”  large  enough  to  permit  a man  to  crawl 
through.  Jack,  however,  scorns  to  muke  use  of  this  hole, 
preferring  to  climb  over  outdde  by  tlie  futtoek -shrouds. 

Vessels  derive  their  names  from  the  number  of  their 
masts  and  their  rig.  While  all  vessels  are  often  included 
under  the  general  term  nhips,  more  properly  a ship  has 
always  three  masts,  and  is  square-rigged;  that  is,  she  has 
tops  and  yards  on  all  three  of  her  masts.  The  three  masts 
are  designated  by  the  names  fore,  main,  and  mizzen. 

A hark  is  square-rigged  at  her  fore  and  main  masts,  but, 
unlike  a ship,  at  her  mizzenmast  lias  no  top,  and  only  fore- 
and-aft  sails. 

A brig  has  but  two  masts,  both  of  which  are  square- 
rigged. 


A schooner  may  have  either  two  or  three  masts,  but 
carries  fore-and-aft  sails  only, 

A sloop  lias  one  mast,  fore-and-aft  rigged. 

A vessel’s  masts  are  “stepped'* — «.  €.,  put  in — by  means 
of  shears.  Shears  consist  of  a couple  of  spars  lashed  to- 
gether at  one  end  and  spread  apart  at  the  other.  They 
are  raised  to  a nearly  upright  }Misition,  and  furnished  with 
tackle  for  lifting  masts  in  and  out  of  ships. 

After  the  masts  are  stepped  and  the  bowsprit  put  in, 
the  standing  rigging  is  “set  up.”  The  standing  rigging 
consists  of  strong  ropes,  called  stays,  to  support  the  masts 
fore  and  aft,  and  other  ropes,  called  back  stays  and  shrouds, 
to  lend  support  sideways.  The  shrouds  on  each  mast  arc 
connected  by  little  nqies  placed  crosswise,  called  ratlines, 
which  the  sailors  use  when  ordered  to  “lay  aloft.”  A 
good  sailor  is  as  nimble  as  a cat  on  these  ratlines. 

The  running  rigging  consists  of  the  ropes  used  in  hand- 
ling the  yards  and  sails,  and  every  rope  has  a distinguish- 
ing name.  Halyards  are  ropes  used  to  hoist  yards  and 
sails.  Braces  are  ropes  list'd  to  swing  the  yards  round  by. 

To  the  beginner  the  names  of  ropes  are  apt  to  be  very 
confusing.  Old  salts  are  fond  of  spinning  a yarn  about 
a lad  who  wanted  to  go  to  sea,  until  lie  heard  that  the  forc- 
top  gallant-studding  sail JMKim-tricing-liiie-lhimble-block- 
mousing  was  the  name  of  about  the  smallest  bit  of  rope  on 
board  ship,  when  he  at  once  concluded  that,  such  being 
tlie  case,  lie  could  never  expect  to  master  the  name  of  the 
largest  rope,  and  consequently  decided  hi  become  a farmer. 

A SONG  OF  APOLLO. 

A.  LEOKND  OK  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

BY  LILLIE  E.  I1AKK. 

After  the  burning  of  Troy,  to  Argon  there  came 
A soldier  aged  aud  weary : 

Naught  hud  he  gained  in  tlie  contest,  treasure  nor  fame, 

So  now  he  lifted  bis  lyre,  and  day  after  day 

Stood  iu  the  streets  or  the  market,  and  strove  to  piny. 

No  one  gave  him  a lepton,  u»  one  waited  to  hear 
A song  ho  ancient  aud  simple ; 

Hungry  and  hopeless,  he  ceased:  then  » youth  drew  near — 

A youth  with  a beautiful  face — and  he  said,  "Old  man, 

Now  strike  on  thy  lyre  and  sing,  for  1 know  thou  can.” 

“0  Greek,”  said  old  Akerntna,  “ I have  lost  the  power. 

With  handling  of  swords  and  lances." 

“Then  here’s  a didruchmou — lend  mo  thy  lyre  an  hour; 

Thou  hold  out  the  cap  in  tlnne  hand,  and  1 will  play: 

Surely  these  men  that  an*  deaf  shall  listcu  to-day.” 

Then,  with  a mighty  hand  sweeping  the  trembling  strings, 
Over  the  tumult  and  chatting. 

Like  the  call  of  a clear  sweet  trumpet,  the  young  voice  rings; 
For  he  sings  of  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  the  chord* 

Sound  like  the  trumping  of  hoofs,  und  dashing  of  swords. 

There,  in  the  market  of  Argos,  is  Hector  slaiu, 

There,  iu  their  midst,  is  Achilles. 

Breath  less,  they  listen  again  and  again, 

Fill  np  the  cap  with  coins,  and  shout  in  the  crowded  street, 
"Strike  up  thy  lyre  once  more,  0 Singer  strange  and  sweet!” 

Ah!  then  came  magical  notes,  soft  melodies  low; 

The  air  grew  purple  and  amber, 

Scented  with  honey,  and  spices,  and  roses  a-blow : 

And  there  in  tlie  glory  sal  Love — Mother  and  Queen — 

And  eyes  grew  misty  with  tears  for  days  that  hail  been. 

Eyes  grew  misty,  hearts  grew  tender,  tender  aud  free : 

Every  one  gave  to  the  soldier 
Bracelets,  aud  ring,  aud  perfume*  from  over  the  sea. 

Then  said  the  Singer,  “ Now,  soldier,  gather  thy  store, 

The  hands  that  have  fought  for  Greece  nerd  never  beg  more. 

"Greeks,  dwelling  in  Argos,  this  is  a shameful  sight — 

A soldier  wounded  und  begging.” 

The  Singer  grew  splendid  and  godlike,  ami  rose  in  nn bearable 
light : 

Then  they  knew  it  was  Pho-hus  Apollo,  and  said, 

“Never  again  in  Argos  shall  the  brave  beg  bread.” 
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ACCIDENT  ON  A MOrNTAIN  ROAD.  INDIA. 


AN  INCIDENT  OP  INDIAN  TRAVEL. 
LTHOUGH  there  are  about  ten  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
mad  in  Hindustan,  the  country  is  so  vast,  and  in 
many  portions  of  it  so  mountainous,  that  much  of  the 
travelling  is  yet  performed  by  old-fashioned  methods. 
We  see  one  of  them  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  and  per- 
haps our  young  readers  will  think  that  there  is  sometime** 
as  much  danger  attaching  to  the  ’’old  slow  coach’’  as  to 
the  swift-rushing  iron  horse.  The  conveyance  in  our 
sketch  is  what  is  known  as  u “hill  cart,*’  a curious  kind 
of  vehicle,  with  a seat  before  and  behind  covered  with  a 
leathern  hood,  hung  very  low,  and  possessing  two  strong 
wheels.  It  is  drawn  by  two  ponies,  whose  general  pace  is 
a hand-gallop. 

The  hill  roads  are  narrow  and  uneven,  with  sharp 
curves  bordering  unpleasantly  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
“ khuds,"  or  precipices,  over  one  of  which  the  ponies  in 
the  sketch  have  taken  a Hying  leap,  having  been  fright- 
ened into  shying  at  the  remnants  of  a previous  accident 
on  the  same  spot. 

At  the  best,  the  occupants  of  these  hill  carts  have  but  a 
sorry  time  of  it.  The  cart  having  only  two  wheels,  the 
pole  is  supported  by  a chain  fastened  to  a longitudinal  bar 
across  the  backs  of  the  animals,  after  the  manner  of  an 
old- fashioned  curricle,  this  method  of  harnessing  caus- 


ing a lurching,  bumping  motion,  sometimes  amounting  to 
a perfect  series  of  jumps  when  passing  over  a rough  bit  of 
ground,  the  occupants  of  the  vehicle  holding  on  by  the 
rails  to  maintain  their  seats,  from  which,  however,  they 
are  perpetually  being  jerked. 

There  is  sometimes  a good  deal  of  fun  in  getting  these 
hill  carts  set  in  motion  for  a start,  the  ponies  generally 
having  a will  of  their  own.  and  sometimes  not  agreeing; 
one  is  prepared  to  start,  the  other  objects,  so  he  is  thrash- 
ed by  the  driver;  but  to  make  tilings  equal,  so  is  the  will- 
ing fellow.  This  unjust  infliction  causes  him  to  make 
such  a sudden  and  violent  plunge  that  a trace  breaks, 
which  begets  much  hard  language  and  delay.  However, 
the  trace  gets  mended  somehow,  ami  then  there  is  another 
attempt  to  start.  The  cart  is  pushed  on  to  the  heels  of  the 
ponies,  of  which  proceeding  they  show  their  disapproval 
bv  a series  of  most  vigorous  kicks.  After  an  interval 
varying  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  the  jlriver.  with  as- 
sistance from  behind,  finally  triumphs,  and  the  start  is 
made,  the  balky  animnl  having  entirely  altered  his  previ- 
ous views  of  resistance,  and  taken  it  into  his  head  to  run 
madly  away  with  himself,  his  quieter  fellow,  the  cart,  and 
its  contents. 

This  scene  is  generally  repeated  at  even-  stage  witli 
each  fresh  pair  of  ponies,  so  the  fun  of  the  thing  becomes 
before  long  rather  tiresome. 
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TOBY  TYLER; 

OR,  TEN  WEEKS  WITH  A CIRCUS. 

BY  JAMES  OTIS. 


Chapter  XV. 

toby’s  friends  present  him  with  a costume. 

DURING  this  time  Toby’s  funds  had  accumulated  rath* 
er  slower  than  on  the  first  few  days  he  was  in  the 
business,  but  he  had  saved  eleven  dollars,  and  Mr.  Lord 
ha*!  paid  him  five  dollars  of  his  salary,  so  that  he  had  the 
to  him  enormous  sum  of  sixteen  dollars,  and  he  had  al>out  1 
made  up  his  mind  to  make  one  effort  for  liberty,  when  the 
news  came  that  he  was  to  ride  in  public. 

He  had,  in  fact,  been  ready  to  run  away  any  time  with-  i 
in  the  past  week;  but,  as  if  they  had  divined  his  inten- 
tions, both  Mr.  Castle  and  Mr.  Lord  had  kept  a very  strict 
watch  over  him,  one  or  the  other  keeping  him  in  sight 
from  the  time  he  got  through  witli  his  labors  at  night  uu-  I 
til  they  saw  him  on  the  cart  with  old  Ben. 

“I  was  just  gettin’  ready  to  ryn  away.”  said  Toby  to 
Ella,  on  tbe  day  Mr,  Castle  gave  his  decision  as  to  their 
taking  part  in  the  performance,  and  while  they  were 
walking  out  of  the  tent,  44  an’  I shouldn’t  wonder  now  if 
I got  away  to-night.” 

" Oh,  Toby  t” exclaimed  the  girl,  as  she  looked  reproach-  ! 
fully  at  him,  “after  all  the  work  we’ve  had  to  get  I 
ready,  you  won’t  go  off  and  leave  me  before  we’ve  had  a I 
chance  to  see  what  the  folks  will  say  when  they  see  us  to- 
gether.” 

It  was  impossible  for  Toby  to  feel  any  delight  at  the  1 
idea  of  riding  in  public,  and  he  would  have  been  willing  [ 
to  have  taken  one  of  Mr.  Lord’s  most  severe  whippings  if 
he  could  have  escaped  from  it;  but  lie  and  Ella  had  be- 
come such  firm  friends,  and  he  had  conceived  such  a boy-  1 
ish  admiration  for  her,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  willing  to  I 
bear  almost  anything  for  the  sake  of  giving  her  pleasure.  ! 
Therefore  he  said,  after  a few  moments’  reflection : 44  Well.  I 
I won’t  go  to-night,  anyway,  even  if  I have  the  best  chance 
that  ever  was.  I'll  stay  one  day  more,  anyhow,  an1  per- 
haps I’ll  have  to  stay  a good  many.” 

“That’s  a nice  boy,”  said  Ella,  positively,  as  Toby  thus 
gave  his  decision,  “and  I’ll  kiss  you  for  it.” 

Before  Toby  fully  realized  what  she  was  about,  almost 


1 lief  ore  be  had  understood  what  she  said,  she.  had  put  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  and  given  him  a good  sound  kiss 
1 right  on  his  freckled  face. 

Toby  was  surprised,  astonished,  and  just  a little  bit 
ashamed.  He  had  never  been  kissed  by  a girl  before, 
very  seldom  by  any  one,  save  the  fat  lady,  and  he  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  or  say.  He  blushed  until  his  face  was 
almost  as  red  as  his  hair,  and  this  color  had  the  effect  of 
making  his  freckles  stand  out  with  startling  distinctness. 
Then  he  looked  carefully  around  to  see  if  any  one  had 
1 seen  them. 

“ 1 never  had  a girl  kiss  me  before,”  said  Toby,  hesi- 
tatingly, 4*  an’ you  see  it  made  me  feel  kinder  queer  to 
i have  you  do  it  out  here  where  everybody  could  see.” 

“Well,  I kissed  you  because  I like  you  very  much,  and 
because  you  are  going  to  stay  and  ride  with  me  to-mor- 
| row,”  she  said,  positively;  and  then  she  added, slyly,  “I 
may  kiss  you  again  if  you  don't  get  a chance  to  run  away 
I very  soon.” 

“I  wish  it  wasn’t  for  Uncle  Dan’l,  on’  the  rest  of  the 
folks  at  home,  an’  there  wasn't  any  such  men  as  Mr.  Lord 
i an’  Mr.  Castle,  an'  then  I don’t  know  but  I might  want  to 
stay  with  the  circus,  'cause  I like  you  awful  much.” 

| And  as  he  spoke  Toby's  heart  grew  very  tender  toward 
J the  only  girl  friend  he  had  ever  known. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  door  of  the  tent,  and 
as  they  stepped  outside,  one  of  the  drivers  told  them  that 
Mr.  Treat  and  liis  wife  were  very  anxious  to  see  both  of 
them  in  tlieir  tent. 

“ I don’t  believe  I can  go.”  said  Toby,  doubtfully,  as  he 
glanced  toward  the  booth,  where  Mr.  Lord  was  busy  in  at- 
tending to  customers,  and  evidently  waiting  for  Toby  to 
relieve  him,  so  that  he  could  go  to  his  dinner;  “I  don't 
believe  Mr.  Lord  will  let  me.” 

“Go  and  ask  him,”  said  Ella,  eagerly.  “ We  won’t  be 
gone  but  a minute.” 

Toby  approached  his  employer  with  fear  and  trembling. 


ELLA  AND  TOBY. 
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He  had  never  before  asked  leave  to  be  away  from  his  1 
work,  even  for  a moment,  ami  he  had  no  doubt  but  that 
his  request  would  be  refused  with  blows. 

** Mr.  Treat  wants  me  to  come  in  his  tent  for  a minute;  ! 
can  I go  ?"  he  asked,  in  a timid  voice,  and  in  such  a low  1 
tone  ns  to  render  it  almost  inaudible. 

Mr.  Ixird  looked  at  him  for  an  instant,  nnd  Toby  was 
sure  that  lie  was  making  up  his  mind  whether  to  kick  1 
him,  or  catch  him  by  the  collar  and  use  the  rubber  cane 
on  him.  But  he  had  no  such  intention,  evidently,  for  he  : 
said,  in  a voice  unusually  mild.  “Yes,  an’  you  needn't 
come  to  work  again  until  it's  time  to  go  into  the  tent.” 

Toby  was  almost  alarmed  at  this  unusual  kindness,  and 
it  puzzled  him  so  much  that  he  would  have  forgotten  he  j 
had  permission  to  go  away  if  Ella  had  uot  pulled  hiux  j 
gently  by  the  coot. 

If  lie  had  heard  a conversation  between  Mr.  Lord  and  ( 
Mr.  Castle  that  very  morning,  he  would  have  understood  ; 
why  it  was  that  Mr.  Lord  had  so  suddenly  become  kind.  1 
Mr.  Castle  had  told  Job  that  the  boy  had  really  shown  l 
himself  to  he  a good  rider,  and  that  in  order  to  make  him  ! 
more  contented  with  his  lot,  and  to  keep  him  from  run-  | 
ning  away,  he  must  be  used  more  kindly,  and  perhaps  be  j 
taken  from  the  candy  business  altogether,  which  latter  ad  | 
vice  Mr.  Lord  did  not  look  upon  with  favor,  because  of 
the  larger  sales  which  the  boy  made. 

When  they  reached  the  skeleton's  tent,  they  found  to  | 
their  surprise  that  no  exhibition  was  being  given  at  that 
hour,  and  Ella  said,  with  some  concern,  “ How  queer  it  is 
that  the  doors  are  not  open.  I do  hope  that  they  are  not 
sick.” 

Toby  felt  a queer  sinking  at  his  heart  as  the  possibility 
suggested  itself  that  one  or  both  of  his  kind  friends  might 
be  ill ; for  they  hod  both  been  so  kind  and  attentive  to  him 
that,  he  had  learned  to  love  them  very  dearly. 

But  the  fears  of  both  the  children  were  dispelled  when 
they  tried  to  get  in  at  the  door,  and  were  met  by  the  smil-  ( 
ing  skeleton  himself,  who  said,  as  he  throw  the  canvas 
aside  as  far  as  if  he  were  admitting  his  own  enormous 
Lilly : 

“Come  in,  my  friends,  come  in.  I have  had  the  ex- 
hibition closed  for  one  hour,  in  order  that  I might  show 
my  appreciation  of  my  friend  Mr.  Tyler.” 

Toby  looked  around  in  some  alarm,  fearing  that  Mr. 
Treat's  friendship  was  about  to  be  displayed  in  one  of  his 
state  dinners,  which  he  had  learned  to  fear  rather  than 
enjoy.  But  as  he  saw  no  preparations  for  dinner,  he 
breathed  more  freely,  and  wondered  what  all  this  cere-  . 
ninny  could  possibly  mean. 

Neither  he  nor  Ella  was  long  left  in  doubt,  for  as  soon 
as  they  had  entered,  Mrs.  Treat  waddled  from  behind  the 
screen  which  served  them  as  a dressing-room,  with  a bun- 
dle in  her  arms,  which  she  handed  to  her  husband. 

He  took  it,  and  quickly  mounting  the  platform,  leav- 1 
ing  Ella  and  Toby  below,  he  commenced  to  speak,  with 
very  many  flourishes  of  his  thin  arms: 

"My  friends,"  he  began,  as  he  looked  down  upon  liis 
audience  of  three,  who  were  listening  in  the  follow- 
ing attitudes:  Ella  and  Toby  were  standing  upon  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  platform,  looking  up  with  wide- 
open,  staring  eyes,  and  his  fleshy  wife  was  seated  ou  a 
bench,  which  had  evidently  been  placed  in  such  a posi- 
tion below  the  speaker's  stand  that  she  could  hear  and 
see  all  that  was  going  on  without  the  fatigue  of  standing 
up,  which,  for  one  of  her  size,  was  really  very  hard  work  . 
— “ my  friends."  repeated  the  skeleton,  as  he  held  his 
bundle  in  front  of  him  with  one  hand  and  gesticulated 
with  the  other,  “we  all  of  us  know  that  to-morrow  our 
esteemed  and  worthy  friend  Mr.  Toby  Tyler  makes  his 
first  appearance  in  any  ring,  and  we  all  of  us  believe  that  j 
he  will  soon  become  a bright  and  shining  light  in  the  i 
profession  which  he  is  so  soon  to  enter." 

The  speaker  was  here  interrupted  by  loud  applause  from  | 


his  wife,  and  he  profited  by  the  opportunity  to  wipe  a 
stray  drop  of  perspiration  from  his  fleshless  face.  Then, 
as  the  fat  lady  ceased  the  exertion  of  clapping  her  bauds, 
he  continued : 

“ Knowing  that  our  friend  Mr.  Tyler  was  being  instruct- 
ed, preparatory  to  dazzling  the  public  with  his  talents,  my 
wife  and  I began  to  prepare  for  him  some  slight  testimo- 
nial of  our  esteem,  and  being  informed  by  Mr.  Castle  some 
days  ago  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  make  his  first  afr 
pearance  before  the  public,  we  were  enabled  to  complete 
our  little  gift  in  time  for  the  great  and  important  event.” 
Here  the  skeleton  paused  to  take  a breath,  and  Toby  be- 
gan to  grow  most  uncomfortably  red  in  the  face.  Such 
praise  made  him  feel  very  awkward. 

“I  hold  in  this  bundle,”  continued  Mr.  Treat,  as  he 
waved  the  package  on  high,  “a  costume  for  our  bold  and 
worthy  equestrian,  and  a sash  to  match  for  his  beautiful 
and  accomplished  companion.  In  presenting  these  little 
tokens,  my  wife  (who  has  embroidered  every  inch  of  the 
velvet  herself)  and  I feel  proud  to  know  that  when  the 
great  and  auspicious  occasion  occurs  to-morrow,  the 
worthy  Mr.  Tyler  will  step  into  the  ring  in  a costume 
which  we  have  prepared  expressly  for  him,  and  thus, 
when  lie  does  himself  honor  by  his  performance,  and 
earns  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  he  will  be  doing  hon- 
or and  earning  applause  for  the  work  of  our  hands— my 
wife  Lilly  and  myself.  Take  them,  my  boy,  and  when 
you  array  yourself  in  them  to-morrow,  you  will  remern- 
ber  that  the  only  Living  Skeleton  and  the  wonder  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  shape  of  the  Mammoth  Lady, 
are  present  in  their  works  if  not  in  their  persons.” 

As  he  finished  speaking,  Mr.  Treat  handed  the  bundle 
to  Toby,  and  then  joined  in  the  applause  which  was  being 
given  by  Mrs.  Treat  nnd  Ella. 

Toby  unrolled  the,  package,  and  found  that  it  contain- 
ed a circus  rider's  costume  of  pink  tights  and  blue  vel- 
vet trunks,  collar  and  cuffs  embroidered  in  white,  and 
plentifully  spangled  with  silver.  In  addition  was  a wide 
blue  sash  for  Ella,  embroidered  to  correspond  with  Toby's 
costume. 

The  little  fellow  was  both  delighted  with  the  gift  and 
at  u loss  to  know  what  to  say  in  response.  He  looked  at 
the  costume  over  and  over  again,  and  the  tears  of  grati- 
tude, that  these  friends  should  have  been  so  good  to  him, 
came  into  his  eyes.  He  saw,  however,  that  they  were  ex- 
pecting him  to  say  something  in  reply,  and  laying  the 
gift  on  the  platform,  he  said  to  the  skeleton  and  his  wife: 
“You've  been  so  good  to  me  ever  since  I’ve  been  with 
the  circus  that  I wish  I was  big  enough  to  say  some- 
thin' more  than  that  I'm  much  obliged,  but  I can't.  One 
of  these  days,  when  I'm* a man,  I’ll  show  you  how  much  I 
like  you,  an'  then  you  won't  lie  sorry  that  you  was  good 
to  such  a poor  little  runaway  boy  as  I ain.” 

Here  the  skeleton  broke  in  with  such  loud  applause, 
nnd  so  many  cries  of  “Hear!  hear!”  that  Toby  grew  still 
more  confused,  and  forgot  entirely  what  he  was  intending 
to  say  next. 

“I  want  you  to  know  how  much  obliged  I am,”  he 
said,  after  some  hesitation,  “an’  when  I wear  'em  I’ll  ride 
just  the  best  I know  how,  even  if  I don’t  want  to,  an'  you 
sha’n't  lie  sorry  that  you  gave  them  to  me.” 

As  Toby  concluded,  lie  made  a funny  little  awkward 
bow,  and  then  seemed  to  lie  trying  to  hide  himself  behind 
a chair  from  the  applause  which  was  given  so  generously. 

“Bless  your  dear  little  heart!”  said  the  fat  lady,  after 
the  confusion  had  somewhat  subsided.  “I  know  you 
will  do  your  best,  anyway,  and  I'm  glad  to  know  that 
you’re  going  to  make  your  first  appearance  in  something 
that  Samuel  and  I made  for  you.” 

Ella  was  quite  as  well  pleased  with  her  sash  as  Toby 
was  with  his  costume,  and  thanked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Treat  in 
a pretty  little  way  that  made  Toby  wish  he  could  say  any- 
thing half  so  nicely. 
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The  hour  which  the  skeleton  had  devoted  for  the  pur- 
|xwe  of  the  presentation  and  accompanying  speeches  hav- 
ing elapsed,  it  was  necessary  that  Ella  and  Toby  should 
go,  and  that  the  doors  of  the  exhibition  be  opened  at  once, 
in  order  to  give  any  of  the  public  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  the  placards  announced  as  two  of  the  greatest  curi- 
osities on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

That  day,  while  Toby  performed  his  arduous  labors,  his 
heart  was  very  light,  for  the  evidences  which  the  skeleton 
and  his  wife  had  given  of  their  regard  for  him  were  very 
gratifying.  He  determined  that  he  would  do  his  very 
best  to  please  so  long  as  he  was  with  the  circus,  and  then, 
when  he  got  a chance  to  run  away,  he  would  do  so,  but 
not  until  lie  had  said  good-by  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Treat,  and 
thanked  them  again  for  their  interest  in  him. 

When  he  had  finished  his  work  in  the  tent  that  night, 
Mr.  Lord  said  to  him,  as  he  patted  him  on  the  back  in  the 
most  fatherly  fashion,  and  as  if  he  had  never  spoken  a 
harsh  word  to  him,  “You  can't  come  in  here  to  sell  can- 
dy now  that  you  are  one  of  the  performers,  my  boy : an'  if 
I can  find  another  boy  to-morrow,  you  won't  have  to  work 
in  the  booth  any  longer,  an*  your  salary  of  a dollar  a week 
will  go  on  just  the  same,  even  if  you  don't  have  anything 
to  do  hut  to  ride.” 

This  was  a bit  of  news  that  was  as  welcome  to  Toby  as 
it  was  unexpected,  and  he  felt  more  happy  then  than  he 
had  for  the  ten  weeks  that  he  had  been  travelling  under 
Mr.  Lord’s  cruel  mastership. 

But  there  was  one  thing  that  night  that  rather  dampen- 
ed his  joy,  and  that  was  that  he  noticed  that  Mr.  Lord  was 
unusually  careful  to  watch  him,  not  even  allowing  him  to 
go  outside  the  tent  without  following.  He  saw  at  once  that 
if  he  was  to  have  a more  easy  time,  his  chances  for  run- 
ning away  were  greatly  diminished,  and  no  number  of 
lieautiful  costumes  would  have  made  him  content  to  stay 
with  the  circus  one  moment  longer  than  w-as  absolutely 
necessary. 

That  night  he  told  old  Ben  of  the  events  of  the  day, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  acquit  himself  cred- 
itably when  he  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  following 
day. 

Ben  sat  thoughtfully  for  some  time,  and  then,  making 
all  the  preparations  which  Toby  knew  so  well  signified  a 
long  bit  of. advice,  he  said,  “Toby,  my  boy.  I've  been  with 
a circus,  man  an'  boy.  nigh  to  forty  years,  an’  I’ve  soon 
lots  of  youngsters  start  in  just  as  you're  goin'  to  start  in 
to-morrow;  but  the  most  of  them  petered  out  because  they 
got  to  knowin*  more'n  them  that  learned  'em  did.  Now 
you  remember  what  I say,  an’  you’ll  find  it  good  advice: 
Whatever  business  you  get  into,  don’t  think  you  know 
all  about  it  before  you’ve  begun.  Remember  that  you  can 
always  learn  somethin',  no  matter  how  old  you  are,  an’ 
keep  your  eyes  an’  ears  open,  an’  your  tongue  between 
your  teeth,  an’  you'll  amount  to  somethin’,  or  my  name 
hain't  Ben.’’  . . 

[TO  BK  OONTIXl'KO.J 


AN  ITALIAN  SCHOOL. 

A PAI’KU  iron  GIRLS. 

BY  F.  K.  FRY  ATT. 

I F the  young  readers  of  this  paper  had  only  known  of  it 
1 in  time,  some  of  them  might  have  heard  six  hundred 
little  Italian  children  sing  the.  “Carnival  of  Venice”  in 
the  merriest  and  most  charming  fashion  possible,  and  they 
would  not  have  had  to  go  to  Italy  either. 

It  was  sung  in  English,  a little  broken,  but  very  sweet, 
in  one  of  those  out-of-the-way  places  that  many  New  York 
and  other  children  have  never  heard  of ; so  I mean  to  tell 
them  all  about  it 

The  Italian  school  is  in  a very  poor  neighborhood.  You 
may  stand  in  its  porch,  and,  unless  you  look  up  at  the  blue 
sky.  see  nothing  pleasant  whatever;  in  one  direction,  that 
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I awful  prison-house,  the  “Tombs,”  meets  the  eye;  in  an- 
other, a crooked,  shabby  street  in  which  dwell  half  the  or- 
gan-grinders and  monkeys  of  New  York;  and  everywhere 
else,  miserable,  rickety  dwellings. 

Inside,  however,  the  school  building  is  so  spacious,  choer- 
ful,  and  neat  that  it  scorns  almost,  if  not  quite,  a palace  to 
the  scores  of  little  folks  who  s|K*nd  their  days  there,  for 
most  of  them  come  from  homes  so  wretched  and  dreary 
that  it  makes  one  shudder  to  hear  of  them. 

Imagine  a great  square  room  lighted  by  three  long  win- 
dow's; at  one  end  a dozen  sewing-machines  (for.  remember, 
this  is  an  industrial  school,  where  children  work  as  well 
as  study);  in  the  middle  several  long  low  tables,  lienches, 
and  the  teacher's  desk;  by  the  side  of  the  wall  another 
long  table,  piled  w'ith  bundles  and  boxes,  and  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  apartment  a tall  dresser  or  closet  and  you  will 
see  the  work-room  as  I saw  it. 

Thirty  or  more  little  girls  are  seated  at  their  tasks.  Let 
me  introduce  you  to  some  of  them. 

This  one,  is  Jaequelina  Magi,  a young  Neapolitan. 
What  a pretty  picture  she  makes  in  the  sunshine,  with 
her  red  bodice,  massive  ear-rings,  and  that  gay  kerchief 
fastened  by  a quaint  brooch! 

Only  a year  or  two  ago  .Jaequelina  was  a barefooted 
peasant  child,  and  followed  her  fisherman  father  to  the 
beach  every  morning  to  watch  him  draw'  his  seine  in  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Nuples;  she  remembers  gathering  the 
lovely  shells,  and  playing  with  the  long  tresses  of  sea- weed, 
but  thinks  she  is  happier  here:  is  not  that  strange  i 

Near  her  sits  Rosa  Florio,  and  beyond  her  Rosa  Casetti, 
or  Rosa  Dimple,  as  the  teacher  calls  her.  both  working  like 
little  bees  to  finish  the  blue  shirts  for  which  they  will  re 
ceive  their  pay  to-night. 

Jaequelina  is  a pretty  brown-eyed  girl  of  eleven,  but 
Rosa  Dimple  looks  positively  plain  until  she  laughs;  then 
her  great  gray  eyes  light  up,  and  two  of  the  prettiest  dim- 
ples in  the  world  nestle  in  her  soft  round  cheeks.  All  the 
j girls  I have  mentioned  come  from  the  villages  or  islands 
in  the  province  and  bay  of  Naples;  so  does  that  odd,  old- 
fashioned  little  maid  with  her  hair  done  up  in  a knot  at 
the  back  of  her  head.  Carmel lu  is  her  proper  name.  but. 
the  children  all  call  her  Carmellouche,  she  is  so  full  of 
mischief,  and  is  such  a tease. 

Her  long  dress  and  narrow  white  apron,  and  the  white 
kerchief  folded  so  primly  around  her  neck,  give  her  a 
queer  womanl}'  little  look  that  makes  one  laugh  quite  us 
much  as  her  naughty  though  good-humored  pranks. 

The  Neapolitan  children  cling  together,  playing  and 
working  harmoniously,  though  of  course  they  quarrel  at 
times;  still,  they  defend  each  other  so  hotly  that  the  lit- 
tle Genoese  are  quite  afraid  of  them  at  first. 

The  North  Italian  children  are  much  more  grave  and 
quiet.  Here  are  a number  engaged  in  u very  pleasant 
employment.  You  w*ou)d  be  greatly  interested  could 
you  see  them.  They  are  the  lace- weavers  of  the  school. 

Two  years  ago  a lady  who  can  make  all  sorts  of  laces 
heard  of  these  poor  young  children,  and  knowing  how 
well  little  fingers  are  suited  to  weaving,  kindly  lent  her 
own  cushions  and  bobbins  for  their  use,  and  came  down 
and  gave  them  lessons  every  week. 

Some  of  the  girls,  especially  the  Genoese,  were  delight- 
ed to  enter  the  class,  and  although  they  could  not  work 
. rapidly — that  takes  considerable  practice— they  learned 
i very  soon  to  form  flowers  and  leaves  for  “duchess**”  lace. 

One  little  girl  was  very  anxious  to  enter  too.  but  no 
one  encouraged  her ; so  of  course  she  had  nothing  to 
work  with.  What  do  you  think  she  did  i Give  it  up  ? 
No;  being  a small  genius  in  her  way,  she  made  herself  a 
cushion  no  larger  than  a breakfast  plate,  and  cut  out  a 
number  of  little  bobbins  from  pieces  of  rough  wood;  then 
with  ordinary  spool  cotton  uctuully  contrived  to  weave 
three  different  stitches. 

Luigina  Gardella— that  is  the  little  genius's  name — 


DRESSED  IN  11EK  BEST. 

ran  now  work  seventy  or  eighty  bobbins  at  a time. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  1 

1 must  tell  you  also  how  ambitious  another  child  was. 
Little  Angevmi  Brixzolari  desired  to  “learn  lace”  too,  but 
was  obliged  every  day  to  help  her  mother  at  the  fruit 
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| stand  ; so  she  would  come  in  the  morning  for  her  lesson, 
and  then  carry  away  her  cushion  and  bobbins,  and  when 
she  was  not  busy  selling’  bananas  and  oranges,  there  she 
sat  weaving  lace  in  the  street. 

Little  Agostina  Valente,  bending  over  her  cushion  so 
earnestly,  engaged  in  giving  her  sister  a lesson,  has  been 
I more  fortunate,  and  is  now  an  expert  weaver,  frequently 
workiug  more  than  one  hundred  bobbins  for  a single 
pattern. 

The  Valentcs  were  horn  in  one  of  the  mountain  vil- 
lages just  outside  the  beautiful  city  of  Genoa.  Their  mo- 
ther will  tell  you,  with  sparkling  eyes,  how,  dressed  in 
her  beat  homespun  blue  and  ml  linen  gown,  with  a fine 
j brooch  fastening  her  yellow  kerchief,  she  used  to  bring 
the  babies  down  to  see  the  Carnival. 

Neitlier  Agostina  nor  Carlotta  remembers  the  marble 
palaces  and  bell  towers,  nor  when  they  had  the  honor  of 
i bearing  the  white  palms  in  the  procession  on  Palm-Sun* 
day,  for  their  memory  extends  no  further  than  the  time 
when  they  were  in  the  “big  ship  crossing  the  great  wa- 
1 ter.” 

] Look  at  Agostina.  What  a quaint,  motherly  little  flg- 
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uro  slie  seems  os  she  weaves ! Her  face  is  not  pretty,  but 
her  great  brown  eyes  are  lovely,  and  there  is  a sweet 
gentleness  in  her  expression  as  she  directs  her  sister. 
Listen : 

“ You  go  wrong,  Carlotta.  Dis  is  de  way — one,  two, 
three,  four;  twist  as  you  go.  Now  pull  your  bobbins 
down.” 

“One,  two,  three,  four,”  patiently  repeats  Carlotta; 

I “ twist  as  you  go.” 

“One.  two,  three,  four;  twist  as  you  go.  Now,  den, 
pull  do  bobbins  dis  way.  Dis  is  for  cloth  stitch,”  ex- 
plains the  small  teacher.  “Now  put  your  pin  in  dere, 
Carlotta.” 

Let  us  examine  Agoetin&’s  work.  She  is  weaving  a 
beautiful  lambrequin  in  duchesse  lace. 

The  pattern,  traced  out  on  pink  muslin,  lies  smoothly 
over  the  large  round  padded  cushion.  What  a regi- 
ment of  pins  showing  their  bright  heads!  And,  dear  me! 
j here  are  no  less  than  seventy-two  bobbins,  each  carrying 
a separate  thread.  I am  sure,  if  you  or  I tried  to  work 
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with  so  many,  we  would 
get  them  in  a precious  tan- 
gle very  soon. 

Already  more  than  a 
yard  is  woven,  and  that  is 
no  little  work  when  you 
remember  it  is  over  a foot 
wide.  Roses  and  gprays  of 
leaves  joined  together  by 
a fine  net -work  called 
“ brides,”  and  a border 
with  a pearl  edge,  form  the 
pattern.  The  little  weaver 
has  had  more  than  one 
stitch  to  learn.  She  will 
tell  you  about  the  cloth 
stitch,  in  which  you  must 
count  four;  the  bar  stitch, 
three;  the  half  stitch;  the 
picot  for  the  edges ; and  the 
guipure  dot  to  fill  in  the 
centre  of  the  roses. 

But  here  are  other  little 
folks,  at  this  long  low  ta- 
ble, hard  at  work.  Really, 
some  of  them  are  not  more 

than  five  years  old.  One  would  think  they  could  do 
nothing  but  play.  They  can,  though,  for  they  are  the  1 
flower-makers. 


It  is  now  a quarter  to 
four.  The  teacher  bids  the 
young  folks  put  away  their 
work,  to  be  ready  for  school. 

“ School  at  four  o'clock !” 
I hear  some  little  girl  ex- 
claim. 

It  does  seem  late,  but 
then  it  is  an  afternoon,  ori 
rather  an  evening,  school. 
For  the  last  half  hour  the 
little  ones  have  been  pour- 
ing into  the  large  school- 
rooms below,  and  now  the 
little  machine-workers,  the 
lace- weavers,  and  flower- 
makers  go  down  to  join 
them. 

In  one  of  the  rooms,  call- 
ed the  nursery,  are  sitting 
about  one  hundred  of  the 
drollest  and  queerest  little 
boys  and  girls  to  be  found 
in  our  great  city;  most  of 
them  are  mere  babies  of 
three  and  four  years  of 
age;  but  they  look  very  solemn  as  they  gaze  intently  on 
the  young  teacher,  repeating  ABC  after  her. 

I wish  you  could  see  some  of  the  funny  little  jackets 
and  trousers,  and  the  curly  heads  in  their  bright  ker- 
chiefs. Poor  little  ones,  they  think  they  are  real  down- 
right scholars;  but  the  truth  is,  they  are  only  kept  there 
to  bo  out  of  harm's  way,  while  their  bigger  brothers  and 
sisters  are  learning  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  ge- 
ography in  the  other  rooms,  as  boys  and  girls  do  in  the 
primary  departments  of  the  public  schools. 

My  young  readers  know  all  about  that;  so  I will  hasten 
to  tell  them  about  the  greatest  event  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened in  the  school— the  celebration  < f its  twenty-fifth 
birthday,  or  anniversary. 

Not  very  long  ago  I went  to  see  these  little  Italian  folks, 
and  found  them  in  a great  flutter  of  excitement.  All  their 
regular  work  was  put  aside,  and  each  girl  was  working  as 
busily  as  possible  on  a white  apron,  which  she  was  trim- 
ming either  with  ruffling,  pretty  edging,  or  embroidery. 


A LITTLE  FLOWER-MAKER. 

Before  each  lies  a pile  of  brightly  colored  flower  petals,  J 
and  a small  paste  pot  and  brush. 

Nannina  is  making  yellow  violets,  Bianca,  white  ones, 
and  Pepita,  blue.  See  how  deftly  their  little  fingers  run 
the  stamens  through  the  centres,  touch  them  lightly  with 
the  paste-brushes,  then  wrap  the  stems,  and  fasten  them ! 

Already  little  clusters  are  forming,  and  by  four  o'clock, 
when  school  begins  down  stairs,  there  will  be  ever  so 
many  bunches  of  colored  violets  such  as  one  sees  in  the 
windows  of  the  large  millinery  shops;  but  who  would 
thiuk  such  wee  hands  could  put  them  together  so  neatly  r 
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Such  a whispering,  and  running  back  and  forth  to  con- 
sult each  other!  They  were  so  happy  they  kept  humming 
snatches  of  song,  until  at  last  the  teacher  said,  very  kindly, 
‘‘Sing  away,  children,  one  of  your  pretty  peasant  songs.” 
So,  merrily  enough,  the  little  lasses  struck  up, 

u Luditi,  Ladis,  che  !«•  insists 
Per  me  niaugia  polenta” — 

n song  of  a young  girl  who  was  too  ill  to  cat  her  " polenta,” 
u favorite  dish  among  the  Italian  |M*asantry. 

In  another  room  more  notes  of  preparation  were  sound- 
ing. A committee  of  girls  were  opening  a number  of  pa- 
per  boxes  with  such  gestures  and  exclamations  of  delight 
that  I could  not  but  peep  in  to  see  what  was  inside  of  them 
myself ; and  there  were  thelovelicst — Well,  you  willknow 
what  when  I tell  you  about  the  festival.  Bovs  mounted 
on  tall  ladders  were  arranging  flags  on  the  walls,  and 
hanging  up  garlands  of  greens  and  flowers,  while,  below, 
their  com  pan  ions  were  taking  the  heads  from  several  bar- 
rels tilled  with  good  things,  which  were  handed  over  to 
another  company  of  workers  to  be  placed  in  paper  bags. 

To  make  a long  story  shorter,  the  next  evening  at  about 
seven  o'clock  I went  with  some  friends  to  the  festival. 
Nearly  three  hundred  children  had  already  arrived,  and 
tramp,  tramp,  they  kept  coming  up  the  broad  stairs,  tlieir 
heavy  little  boots  making  a brave  noise.  In  half  an  hour 
the  long  benches  which  rose  in  tiers  nearly  to  the  ceiling 
across  the  lower  end  of  the  room  were  filled.  The  gas 
was  not  yet  fully  turned  on,  but  by  its  dim  light  I saw  the 
six  hundred  little  heads,  and  heard— dear  me!  a flock  of 
crows  in  a forest  could  not  make  such  a chatter,  I am  sure. 

But,  oh ! what  a pretty  sight  it  was  when  the  light  was 
turned  on,  and  we  saw  all  the  bright  coloring  of  blue  rib- 
bons and  scarfs  and  scarlet  kerchiefs,  the  pretty  white 
aprons,  and,  what  was  sweeter,  dancing  eyes  and  cheeks 
dimpled  with  smiling! 

After  singing  a few  songs,  the  children  settled  down  to 
allow  the  president  of  the  society  to  speak. 

I am  afraid,  as  far  as  the  scholars  were  concerned,  his 
remarks  were  lost,  for  almost  all  the  wee  boys  and  girls  on 
the  lowest  tiers  fell  fast  asleep,  and  many  of  the  bigger 
ones  only  kept  their  eyes  open  by  fixing  them  on  the  long 
tables  at  either  side  of  the  wall.  If  what  they  saw  there 
could  not  keep  them  awake,  nothing  could,  for  there  stood 
toy  villages,  menageries  of  animals,  tin  ships,  locomo- 
tives, wagons,  whirligigs,  and  regiments  of  soldiers. 
Then  there  were  not  less  than  three  hundred  real  wax 
dolls,  looking  as  if  out  on  a promenade  in  their  silks,  sat- 
ins, and  velvets.  Think  of  it,  girls — they  had  real,  true 
golden  hair,  arranged  in  the  prettiest  curls  and  braids,  and 
even  banged  over  their  foreheads,  besides  having  necklaces 
and  ear-rings  that  shone  like  diamonds. 

Even  these  and  the  coming  six  hundred  bags  of  candies 
and  fruit  could  not  keep  them  quite  awake,  for  they  kept 
“ nid-nid-nodding"  until  the  piano  and  violin  sounded  for 
the  “ Carnival  of  Venice.”  Then  you  should  have  heard 
how  the  young  voices  broke  forth  with. 

“ Awake!  awake!  fair  Venice  now  is  smiling, 

For  now  has  come  the  Carnival  so  gay,'* 

and  how  they  rose  and  fell  softly  in  the  sweet  “Tra-la-la" 
chorus  at  the  end  of  each  verse. 

At  last,  after  a grand  chorus  in  Italian,  which  woke 
them  thoroughly,  down  they  trotted  from  the  benches, 
passing  in  single  file,  and  giving  us  a fine  chance  to  look 
at  their  gala  attire. 

What  droll  little  women  they  looked,  with  their  prim 
braids  knotted  behind  tlieir  heads,  and  fastened  with  gilt 
pins;  their  brilliant  kerchiefs,  tight  waists,  neat  aprons, 
and  long  skirts  gathered  full  over  circular  hustles,  and 
nearly  reaching  the  floor! 

Under  the  tight,  old-fashioned  waists  of  the  womanly 
dresses  beat  childish  hearts;  so  you  may  imagine  how  the 


j dolls  were  clasped  in  loving  embraces,  and  such  ruptures 
ensued  us  made  candies  ami  oranges  a secondary  con- 
sideration. 


As  for  the  trumpet-blowing,  the  rattle  of  tin  soldiers, 

; and  the  general  snapping  and  crackiugon  the  boys’  side,  I 
j simply  put  my  fingers  in  my  tars  when  I only  think  of  it. 


MUCH  TOO  HIGH. 

BY  MAKOARKT  KYTINGK. 

i “rpiME  for  your  catkins  to  fly,”  said  the  Wind  to  a 
_L  Willow-tree  that  Stood  just  outside  of  a great  city. 
You  don’t  know  what  catkins  are  ? Well,  I will  try  to 
tell  you.  The  seeds  of  certain  kinds  of  trees,  growing  on 
1 long  slender  stems,  in  little  scales  overlapping  each  other, 
each  one  tipped  with  the  tiniest  of  feathers,  and  the  whole 
somewhat  resembling  a very  small  cat’s  tail.  And  when 
they  are  quite  ripe,  the  Wind  comes  along  and  carries 
them  away,  dropping  them  here  and  there,  as  he  journeys 
on,  to  take  tlieir  chances,  which  are  as  one  in  a thousand, 
of  finding  homes  and  becoming  trees. 

‘'Take  them.'’  said  the  Willow,  and  flung  them  upon 
his  wings,  and  away  he  went  into  the  city,  letting  some 
fall  ill  the  middle  of  the  streets,  where  they  were  soon 
j trampled  beneath  the  hoofs  of  the  horses:  and  some  on  the 
i sidewalks,  where  the  twittering  sparrows  found  and  ate 
( them;  and  some  in  the  parks  and  gardens,  where  a few 
were  fortunate  enough  to  sink  into  the  ground,  and  the 
[ rest  perished  when  came  the  autumn  cold ; and  one — the 
. last  it  was— he  carried  to  a bustling  noisy  square  in  the 
I heart  of  the  city,  ou  one  side  of  which  a tall  house,  once  a 
fashionable  dwelling,  but  now  divided  into  offices  for 
I business  men,  stood  a story  and  a half  higher  than  its 
humbler  neighbors. 

Before  this  house  grew  a fine  oak,  more  than  a century 
old,  the  only  tree  that  hail  been  spared  when  the  square 
(which  had  once  been  a famous  pleasure-ground  tilled 
with  trees)  became  a business  thoroughfare,  and  it  owed 
its  safety  to  the  fact  that  it  had  heard  the  bells  ring  out 
; our  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776. 
In  the  wide  gutter  of  the  sloping  roof  of  the  tall  house 
the  dust  had  been  accumulating  for  many  years,  and 
mingling  with  the  decaying  leaves  dropped  from  the  oak. 
i had  formed  a rich  soil,  and  into  this  soil  the  Wind  plant- 
ed the  last  seed  of  the  catkin.  And  lo  and  behold!  it 
took  root  there,  and  the  next  spring  two  tiny  green  leaves 
came  up  and  looked  wonderingly  about  them,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  green  leaves,  and  still  more,  until  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  a slender  young  tree — not  yet  high 
enough  to  be  seen  from  the  street  below,  but  already  wel- 
comed by  the  oak,  whose  topmost  branches  waved  a little 
above  it,  and  the  bi"ds  who  stopped  ever  and  anon  to  rest 
a while  on  the  gable  roof  on  their  way  to  the  country  — 
swayed  gracefully  to  and  fro  as  the  breeze  passed  by  it 
And  when  winter  came,  the  kind  old  Oak  threw  over  it 
a covering  of  leaves,  anil  dropped  a withered  branch  or 
two  upon  them  to  keep  them  from  being  scattered  when 
the  North  Wind  was  in  one  of  his  tempers.  And  so,  snug 
and  warm,  the  little  tree  waited  for  returning  spring,  and 
then  it  burst  through  its  leaf  cloak,  and  went  on  growing 
( and  growing,  until  it  could  look  down  and  six*  all  that 
! was  passing  in  the  square.  And  in  a few  years  it  became 
so  stout  and  tall  that  people  began  to  look  up  at  it  in  won- 
der, and  its  fame  spread  abroad,  and  many  came  from 
afar  to  gaze  upon  the  marvellous  thing,  growing,  as  it 
were,  in  the  air.  And  as  it  got  taller  and  taller,  it  began 
to  be  prouder  and  prouder. 

“ Was  ever  tree  so  high  os  I ?”  it  called  to  the  Oak  one 
: day.  “ I can  peep  into  the  chimney;  I tower  above  you, 
and  yet  they  call  you  the  King  of  trees.” 

“If  you  do,”  replied  the  Oak,  “it  is  through  no  merit 
of  your  own.  Chance  placed  you  at  that  dizzy  height, 
which  is,  to  tell  the  truth,  very  much  above  your  proper 
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station.  But  to  my  mind  it  were  better  for  you  to  be  held 
flint  by  the  honest  old  earth,  as  I am.” 

* ‘ Nonsense  !”  cried  the  young  Willow,  bowing  toa  crowd 
that  had  gathered  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  to  look  up 
in  amazement  at  it,  “You  are  envious,  old  fellow-.  I 
should  be  myself  if  J were  you.  Soon  I shall  reach  the  j 
sky.  while  still  your  head  will  only  touch  my  feet,  and  I j 
shall  be  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  j 
stars.  Never  was  tree  so  exalted  as  1 1” 

But  ah ! that  very  afternoon  came  a great  hurricane.  | 
The  window- -shutters  banged,  and  the  window-panes 
smashed,  the  sparrows  flew  screaming  to  their  nests,  and 
the  people  in  the  streets  were  driven  like  flocks  of  sheep  j 
before  the  wind.  x\nd  the  young  Willow,  after  battling  j 
fiercely  a moment  or  two  with  the  storm,  was  uprooted 
and  flung  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Oak. 

[Ekfritn  In  Yorwu  Pnru  No.  84,  February  1.J 

PHIL’S  FAIRIES. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS, 

Aittuou  or  **  Pkimesh  Idle  ways,"  etc. 


Chapter  VIII. 

THE  NEW  COMPANION. 

MISS  SCHUYLER  was  a very  active,  industrious  lady. 

uml  her  time  was  fully  occupied.  She  bail  her  house 
and  grounds  to  attend  to,  her  business  affairs,  her  domestic 
duties,  and  her  poor  people — for  paradise  or  fairy-land, 
whichever  Pliil  chose  to  call  his  present  abode,  was  not  ; 
without  its  poor— and  so,  during  the  day,  Lisa  was  mostly 
with  Phil ; but  he  and  Miss  Rachel  had  always  a pleasant  i 
chat  after  breakfast:  and  in  the  evening  many  a long  talk  j 
made  known  to  Miss  Rachel  more  of  Phil's  character  than 
lie  had  any  idea  of;  and  the  more  she  knew  of  the  boy,  | 
the  warmer  her  lieai-t  became  toward  him,  and  the  more  1 
thankful  she  was  that  she  had  been  able  to  do  for  him  just 
what  w-as  wanted,  and  just  at  the  right  time. 

Already  there  was  a little  color  in  his  pale  cheeks,  and 
an  eagerness  for  his  meals.  He  could  endure  more  fa- 
tigue. and  he  suffered  less  pain.  Indeed,  Dr.  Smith,  who 
lived  half  a mile  off,  had  promised  to  send  his  son,  a lad 
of  twelve,  down  to  see  Phil  in  his  stead.  “ For,*’  said  he, 

“ Graham  does  not  know-  one  bone  from  another,  and  will 
soon  help  Phil  to  forget  all  about  his,  or  whether  they 
ache  or  not.” 

And  so  Graham  Smith,  a ruddy-cheeked  fellow  full  of 
life  and  spirit,  came  to  we  Phil. 

It  was  a warm  June  day  when  they  first  saw-  each  other. 
Phil  was  sketching,  and  Lisa  was  sitting  beside  hitn 
sewing.  Joe  w-as  Phil’s  model,  standing  patiently  by  the 
hour  to  be  made  into  studies  of  heads,  arms,  trunk,  or  the 
whole  man. 

Suddenly  there  was  a loud  bark  of  welcome  from  Nep, 
the  Newfoundland  dog — who  greeted  tramps  with  growls 
and  Graham  Smith  came  up  the  garden  path,  followed 
by  Nep,  leaping  frantically  upon  and  about  him. 

He  nodded  in  a brusque  way  to  Lisa  and  Phil,  and 
w-itliout  a word  bent  down  over  the  sketch,  gave  a long, 
low  whistle,  and  said,  *'  Isn’t  that  bully  ?” 

“ If  1 knew  what  bully  meant.  I could  answer  you, 
perhaps.”  replied  Phil,  gazing  up  with  admiration  at  the 
brown  and  red  cheeks,  the  clear  blue  eyes,  and  the  tough, 
hardy-looking  frame  of  his  new  acquaintance. 

“ I’m  not  sure  I can  tell  you:  only  you  can  beat  all  the 
boys  I know  at  this  sort  of  work,”  said  Graham.  “ Where 
did  you  learn  how-  to  do  it  ?” 

“ Oh,  I have  not  learned  yet ; I am  only  just  beginning.  ” 

“ Haven't  you  had  lessons  ?” 

“No;  it  comes  naturally  to  me  to  draw.  I wisli  I 
could  do  it  better,  that's  all,”  said  Phil,  with  a little  sigh. 


“I  wouldn't  want  to  do  any  better  than  that,”  said 
Graham. 

“Oh  yea,  you  would,”  replied  Phil,  very  much  pleased, 
however,  with  such  heart  felt  admiration  of  his  drawing. 

Just  then  Nep  made  another  leap  upon  Graham,  and 
the  two,  after  a friendly  tussle,  had  a race  down  to  tin?  lake, 
where  Gralium  tossed  a stick,  and  sent  the  dog  after  it. 

“That  is  something  1 can  not  do,”  said  Phil,  as  the 
boy  came  up  to  him  again,  “ and  yet  you  do  it  us  easily 
as  I draw'.” 

“ What  i— shy  that  stick  off  on  the  water  1 Then  you 
don't  play  ball  f” 

“ I don’t  even  walk,”  said  Phil. 

Graham  seemed  both  astonished  and  sorry,  so  he  turned 
it  off  with:  “ But  you  are  going  to,  you  know,  when  you 
get  well — and  you  can  do  more  than  any  of  us  now. 
Let's  go  out  on  the  water.  May  we  f”  he  asked,  turning 
to  Lisa. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Lisa;  and  Joe  was  glad  to  get  the  Fly- 
away ready  for  a sturt. 

Phil  was  placed  in  the  stern,  where  Graham  promised 
to  show  him  how  to  steer.  Phil  was  an  apt  scholar,  and 
delighted  to  be  of  use.  Joe  addressed  Graham  as  “ Cap- 
tain,” and  complimented  him  on  the  flue  feathering  of  his 
oar.  The  lad  was  a good  oarsmun,  and  made  the  boat  re- 
spond to  her  name. 

“ Where  shall  we  go,  mate  f”  asked  Graham  of  Phil, 

“ The  Captain  must  give  orders,”  was  Phil’s  reply. 

“ Have  you  been  down  to  Point  of  Rocks  ?”  asked  Gra- 
ham. directing  Phil’s  eyes  to  a distant  promontory. 

“ No,  I have  not  been  so  far  yet.” 

“There  are  lots  of  water-lilies  there.” 

“ Oh.  do  go  there,  then ! I want  some  to  copy.” 

“All  right.  Pull  on  your  starboard  oar,  Joe;  there, 
that  will  do.  Now-  we  will  soon  reach  it.” 

It  was  a lovely  little  nook  where  grew-  the  lilies,  after 
they  had  turned  around  the  jutting  stones  which  gave  a 
name  to  the  spot,  and  Phil  soon  hud  his  hands  full  of  fra- 
grant buds.  The  water  was  so  clear  that  he  could  see 
their  long  green  stems  away  down  to  the  black  mud  from 
which  they  sprang.  They  moored  the  boat,  and  Graham 
got  out  to  ramble,  returning  with  ferns  and  mosses  and 
wild  flowers  for  Phil. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “if  you  don’t  mind.  I'm  going  to  have 
a swim  just  around  the  rocks  here  where  the  water  is 
deeper  and  not  so  full  of  weeds.  1 wish  you  could  come." 

“So  do  I.”  said  Phil,  watching  with  admiration  every 
J movement  of  his  lively  companion.  Besides  admiration, 

- too,  there  was  a twinge  of  envy,  which  he  really  did  not 
know  to  he  that  hateful  fault;  but  it  passed  in  a moment, 

] and  he  laughed  loudly  to  see  Graham's  antics  iu  the 
| water. 

The  bath  over,  they  turned  homeward.  Miss  Rachel 
| was  entertaining  guests  iu  the  parlor,  Lisa  had  gone  off 
j for  a walk.  Graham  had  to  go  home,  but  promised  fre- 
I quent  visits;  and,  as  Phil  was  tired,  Joe  carried  him  up 
and  laid  him  on  his  bed,  putting  his  mosses  on  the  table, 
and  the  water-lilies  in  an  oblong  vase  which  was  usually 
fllled  with  fragrant  flowers.  The  wind  harp  was  there 
too.  and  as  Phil,  with  closed  eyes,  was  resting  in  the  half- 
■ twilight  made  by  shut  blinds,  there  came  from  it  a little 
murmur,  which  grew  into  a long,  sail  monotone.  He 
dared  not  move,  and  would  not  s]>eak.  hut  between  his 
eyelids,  partly  raised,  he  thought  he  saw  the  familiar  little 
winged  creature  who  had  comforted  and  entertained  him 
in  his  wretched  city  home. 

“ How  little  people  know  what  they  are  doing  when 
they  pull  up  ferns  and  mosses  in  the  woods!”  said  the  soft 
I voice.  “I  was  sleeping  soundly  on  the  nicest  bed  im- 
aginable, having  travelled  far  for  just  a whiff  of  water-lily 
odor  that  I thought  might  refresh  a poor  little  hospital 
patient  tossing  with  fever  in  the  city,  when  with  a violent 
j wrench  I found  myself  borne  oil’  from  my  sheltered  and 
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dusky  rating-place,  aiul  tossed  into  a boat  in  the  blinding 
glare  of  the  sun.  Fortunately  I had  wrapped  myself  in 
sonic  broad  grape-vine  leaves,  and  was  mistaken  for  a 
moth  cocoon;  else,  dear  Phil.  I had  not  been  here.” 

"I  am  ho  glad,  so  very  glad,  to  sec  you  again!”  mur- 
mured Phil,  softly. 

“ And  1 am  so  glad  you  are  in  the  country ! You  could 
not  have  lived  long  in  the  city.  What  are  you  doing 
now  ?” 

4 4 Getting  well,  they  tell  me.” 

44  Do  you  ever  think  of  the  ones  who  can  not  do  that  ?” 

44 No,  I have  not,”  said  Phil,  in  some  surprise. 

44  Ah,  there  are  so  many ! I see  them  often — little  crea- 
tures who  are  friendless  and  helpless.  You  should  not 
forget  them.” 

44  It  is  not  that  I forget,  I do  not  think  of  them  at  all. 
I suppose  I would  if  I saw  them.” 

44  Well,  you  must  think  of  them,  and  do  something  for 
them.  Oh  yes,  I know  you  do  not  believe  you  can,  but 
the  way  will  come  if  you  try.  All  that  I do  is  to  whis- 
per soft  songs  in  their  ears,  or  give  them  a little  waft  of 
summer  freshness,  but  it  sometimes  stops  their  painful 
tossing,  and  brings  sleep  to  their  tired  eyes.” 

44 1 will  think;  I will  try,”  said  Phil. 

“That  is  right,”  replied  the  fairy.  44 Now  I will  call 
some  of  my  friends,  the  flower  fairies,  hidden  in  these 
water-lilies,  and  you  shall  see  them  dance.”  She  clapped 


her  hands  softly  together,  and  out  of  each  lily  crept  a 
tiny  shape  of  radiant  whiteness  and  lily-like  grace,  so 
pure,  so  exquisite,  that  they  did  indeed  seem  to  be  the  very 
essence  and  spirit  of  the  flower.  And  now  begun  anoth- 
er of  those  fantastic  movements  which  Phil  had  before 
witnessed.  Now  in  wreaths,  now  apart,  and  again  in 
couples,  they  swayed  about  in  an  ecstasy  of  mirth,  and  the 
wind  harp  gave  out  strains  of  wild  and  melodious  sound. 
They  nodded  to  each  other  in  their  glee,  ami  Phil  could 
j hardly  tell  whether  they  really  were  fairies  or  flowers, 

| for  they  looked  just  as  the  flowers  might  when  blown 
about  in  a breeze.  As  he  gazed,  his  eyelids  began  to 
droop.  He  was  very  tired.  The  music  grew  fainter  and 
fainter.  He  seemed  to  be  again  in  the  boat,  listening  to 
the  water  lapping  its  sides,  and  Grabam  seemed  to  be 
with  him,  reaching  out  for  lilies;  and  then  all  faded,  and 
Phil  was  fast  asleep. 

[to  UK  CONTISCKD.] 


ON  ROLLERS. 

nr  CHARLES  LEDVARD  NORTON, 

FOR  a number  of  years  it  has  been  more  or  less  gen- 
erally known  that  there  were  such  things  as  roller 
skates.  New  York.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large 
towns,  have  had  their  rinks,  while  here  and  there  some 
enterprising  boy  with  skates  bus  made  his  appearance  on 
the  publ  ic  streets . As  a real- 
ly popular  amusement,  how- 
ever, roller-skating  was  un- 
known, and  the  rattle  of 
woodeu  wheels  was  an  un- 
familiar sound  on  city  side- 
walks. 

How  it  all  came  about  is 
one  of  those  queer  things 
that  nobody  can  exactly  ex- 
plain. Some  time  during  the 
past  winter  New  York  sud- 
denly woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  her  street*  were  alive 
with  skaters.  As  the  morn- 
iug  drew  on  toward  nine 
o’clock,  boys  and  girls  might 
lie  seen,  with  their  satchels 
on  their  arms,  skating  to 
school,  and  the  concrete 
walks  iii  the  parks  were 
fairly  alive  with  them  when 
school  hours  were  over  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  policemen  knew  long 
ago  what  was  their  duty  in 
the  case  of  bicycles,  and  they 
looked  with  great  suspicion 
upon  this  new  Bpecies  of  ve- 
hicle; but  as  no  orders  were 
issued  from  head-quarters, 
nothing  wa*  done  about  it, 
and  now  boyB,  who  never 
willingly  come  within  half 
a square  of  a jHiliceman 
when  on  foot,  skate  de- 
fiantly jiast  under  his  very 
Host*,  and  are  not  cuffed  over 
the  head,  even  if  they  de- 
serve it. 

The  other  day  the  writer 
saw  a little  tot,  with  an  ab- 
surdly small  pair  of  skates 
on  her  tiny  feet,  all  alone  in 
one  of  the  parks.  So  little 
was  she  that  quite  a crowd  of 
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the  passera-by  sloped  to  look,  half  fearful  that  she  might 
fall  and  hurt  herself.  So  little,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  she 
fairly  knew  how  to  walk,  and  yet  she  managed  to  scuffle 
along  the  concrete,  evidently  thinking  it  great  fun,  and 
neither  falling  down  nor  running  over  any  one  of  the  nu- 
merous pedestrians. 


heel.  The  !>est  are  fitted  in  such  a way  that  the  irons  to 
which  the  rollers  are  uttached  can  move  a little  from  side 
to  side.  These  are  considerably  more  expensive  than  those 
with  firm  roller  fixtures.  The  cheaper  sort,  however,  are 
the  most  popular,  and  answer  every  purpose  of  ordinary 
work. 


THL 


A FOPT'LAR  AMUSEMENT.— IH  aw*  bt  T.  hi  Tiirunrr. 


To  those  who  have  visited  the  great  rinks  this  street 
skating  seems  a rather  awkward  performance.  The  fact 
is,  the  notion  of  ice-skating  has  so  firm  a hold  on  the 
feet  and  legs  of  American  youth  that,  unless  they  are  told 
otherwise,  they  try  to  “ strike  out"  as  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  did  before  them,  and  consequently  they  lose 
half  the  fun  of  roller-skating,  and  make  it  awkward 
and  laborious,  whereas  it  ought  to  lie  one  of  tho  most 
graceful  and  easy  of  movements. 

The  skilled  roller  skater  moves  by  swaying  the  body  ra- 
ther than  by  pushing  with  the  foot  und  leg.  A kind  of  slid- 
ing step  is  taken,  the  weight  being  thrown  somewhat  for- 
ward, the  step  is  repeated  with  the  other  foot,  and  so  with 
sliding  steps,  one  after  another,  the  body  swaying  gently 
from  side  to  side,  as  the  weight  is  thrown  on  one  or  the 
other  foot,  the  skater  moves  easily  forward.  The  moment 
striking  out  begins,  all  ease  and  grace  vanish,  and  the 
skater  presents  the  ap|>earauco  of  a windmill  iu  active 
motion  as  to  arms,  and  is,  to  say  the  least,  ungainly  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  person. 

The  writer  Joes  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  roller  skates  can  be  made  to  go  up  hill  without  rather 
more  striking  out  than  is  needed  on  the  floor  of  a rink  or 
on  a level  sidewalk;  but  depend  upon  it,  the  swaying  mo- 
tion is  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  by  every  one  who  desires 
to  become  a good  skater;  and  if  skuting  is  worth  learning 
at  all,  it  is  worth  learning  well. 

There  are  various  patterns  of  skates ; those  most  gener- 
ally UBed  having  four  wheels,  two  at  the  toe  and  two  at  the 


Our  artist  has  shown  the  interior  of  one  of  the  large 
rinks  in  this  city,  where,  on  a fine  afternoon  or  even- 
ing, the  scene  is  indeed  charming  and  full  of  interest, 
even  to  those  who  do  not  skate.  The  gently  swaying, 
swiftly  gliding  forms  of  ladies  und  gentlemen,  of  girls  and 
boys,  moving  gracefully  round  and  round  the  large  floor, 
arrange  figures  for  dancing,  and.  barring  the  accidents  that 
happen  to  awkward  beginners,  all  goes  on  as  easily  and 
smoothly  as  clock  work.  The  professional  attendants  are 
ready  to  assist  and  instruct  learners;  there  is  generally  a 
bund  of  music  on  band,  and  everything  is  done  to  make 
the  rinks  safe  und  pleasant  resorts  for  all. 

Nevertheless,  the  sidewalks  are  the  great  popular  rinks. 
On  Murray  Hill  and  along  the  fashionable  streets,  little 
Miss  Millionaire  may  lx*  seen  practicing  on  her  rollers,  at- 
tended by  her  French  maid,  und  the  pavements  of  the 
lower  wards  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  rattle  of  roll- 
ers. A dozen  newsboys  or  boot-blacks  may  “chip  in” 
and  invest  in  a pair  of  skates,  to  lx*  enjoyed  by  each  in 
turn,  or  by  two  of  them  at  once,  each  having  the  jolliest 
kind  of  a time  with  one  skate  apiece,  and  one  of  the  city 
parks  for  a rink. 

At  last  city  boys  and  girls  have  an  out-of-door  sport  in 
which  they  have  the  best  of  their  country  cousins.  The 
country  is  far  ahead  of  the  town  for  the  enjoyment  of  life 
in  general,  but  when  roller  skates  are  in  order,  some  kind 
of  a floor  or  pavement  is  necessary,  and  the  skate  has  yet 
to  1x5  invented  that  can  be  used  comfortably  on  country 
walks. 
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ALL  exchanges,  pniflWi  and  other  comiDUhica-  ! 

lions  for  llw  Post-office  Box  should  he  odd  i we*  - ■ 
t-d  to  th«  Editor  of  Haupkk'h  Yotrna  Prari.it,  Har- 
per St  Brother*,  Franklin  Square,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.  Putla  must  always  he  accompanUM  by  , 
complete  answer*.  and  by  the  full  name  mid  address 
of  the  render.  They  must  b*  free  from  along  *nd 
from  obookte  words. 

Exchanges  aro  printed  in  the  Post-office  Box  free  i 
of  charge. 

The  addresses  of  exchanges  should  bo  written 
very  clearly,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  mi*-  j 
The  name  of  the  county,  an  well  as  that  of  i 
the  town  ami  Slate,  should  bo  given,  a*  in  some  in- 
stance* the  name*  of  town*  are  repeated  in  different 
sections  of  tbe  same  State. 

The  exchange  Itself  should  he  Tory  clearly  express- 
ed, *>u  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  tbe  writer'*  inlenilon. 
Tbe  article  to  bo  exchanged  should  in;  tncnlUnud 
fint,  In  all  case*.  Tho*.  if  yna  have  minerals,  and 
wish  to  obtain  postage  siamj**  for  them,  yon  should 
write,  **  Mtncnds,  for  stamps."  Till*  Is  the  way  the 
editor  understands  the  tillers;  hut  in  some  case*  it 
ha*  proved  that  tbe  youthful  exchanger  means  just 
the  opposite,  and  wkbe*  to  obtain  mineral*  Instead 
of  giving  them.  Now  remember  this:  the  article 
you  possess  i*  lobe  namisi  first, and  your  offer  mast 
bo  clearly  express**!.  Heart  it  over  carefully  before 
sending  if,  to  be  sure  tiiat  no  little  words  are  otnH- 
lert  so  as  to  change  Hie  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

No  offera  to  buy  or  sell  cariosities  or  other  arti- 
cles will  be  published  in  the  Post-office  Box  or  Ex- 
change Department.  Bach  oHcrs  can  only  be  re- 
ceived n*  regular  *d  vert  iwr  menu. 

Wo  would  also  request  our  young  friends  to  he 
considerate,  and  not  send  repeated  requests  for  ex- 
change. If  the  space  given  to  the  Post-office  Box 
was  elastic,  we  could  make  room  for  them  all,  but 
a*  it  la  limited,  we  must  give  the  preference  to  those 
whose  it  ft  rue*  slid  address**  have  not  already  ap-  , 
pea  red. 

A large  namher  of  boy*,  after  a few  week*  of  ex- 
change, Anri  their  slock  uf  stamps,  minerals,  or  oth- 
er cunmdtli*,  exhausted,  hut  they  continue  to  re- 
ceive package*  from  dllteretil  localities.  Now  if  any 
one  h**  nothing  to  return,  and  no  reasonable  cxpoc- 
tatiun  of  getting  anything,  he  should  faithfully  send 
hock  to  the  owner  everything  fur  which  be  can  give 
iio  equivalent.  This  should  tie  don*  in  every  cure, 
whether  the  article* be  stamps,  postmark*,  minerals, 
or  any  other  curiosities.  In  this  way,  although  tho 
c»rru*|Kiwlcnt  may  he  disappointed,  the  exchanger 
will  maintain  a character  for  honesty  and  fair-deal- 
ing, and  will  lie  reinetnberert  with  pleasure. 

Al)  excbaugtw  which  the  editor  consider*  unfair 
or  now-ire  will  he  omitted. 

Tbe  editor  regret*  that,  owing  to  the  groat  Increase 
in  the  nnmtier  of  letters  received,  It  will  lie  Impossi- 
ble hetvatter  to  acknowledge  those  favors  which 
arc  nnt  print**].  We  trust  oi|f  little  corrrsjmndents 
whose  letters  are  omlLleii  will  not  lie  di**p|toiuted 
at  not  seeing  their  mimes  In  |itinl,but  Ihnt  they  will 
persevere  in  writing.  Their  tillli  will  Ik*  almost  sure 
to  come  in  time,  and  they  will  ho  hotter  pleased  to 
see  liielr  letter  In  full  than  to  find  their  names  mere- 
ly in  a long  list. 

HlIKMIl  TO,  \'IW  Yi-HN. 

I**t  Saturday  afternoon  papa  took  mamma  and 
my  little  sister  Millie  nurt  myself  to  Coney  InIiimI. 
A good  many  children  will  think  it  a fuitny  lime 
uf  the  year  to  go  t*»  a bench,  and  we  thought  so  too ; 
hut  we  want**!  t<*  <H‘«*  the  work  which  hurl  been 
washed  ashore  there,  no  I teased  pap*  until  hu  said 
h«  wntild  go. 

When  we  got  I hern  it  did  not  seem  a till  like  win- 
ter. Tile  snow  was  nil  gone,  and  Ills  sun  was  shin- 
ing a*  bright  as  summer,  only  It  looked  tunny  to  see 
only  a few  people  wnlkli-g  up  and  down  iu  the  place* 
where  We  mid  seen  such  crowd*. 

\V«;  walked  iilongon  Hie  sand,  looking  at  the  blue, 
quiet  ana.  and  we  cm  n 111  inmlty  Ik- I lev  that  only  a 
little  while  ago  the  wafer  hud  been  full  of  strug- 
gling, drowning  melt, and  the  great  wave*  rushing 
•shore  and  tearing  everything  to  piece*.  It  w»*  an 
Italian  vessel  that  was  wrecked,  8l»e  came  ail  the 
wav  aerows  the  OOU.  and  just  as  die  was  within 
sight  of  New  York  Him  struck  on  a big  snuff  t>ar 
about  two  nrtlv*  Ironi  Coney  Island  be ur h.  Th« 
night  wn*  very  dink  and  stormy, and  the  hlg  wave* 
tore  the  ship  all  to  pieces.  Tim  rap  tain  and  ull  the 
sailors  but  one  were  drowned  ; that  one  clung  to  a 


piece  of  the  wreck,  and  the  tide  carried  him  toward 
Coney  Inland.  The  people  who  were  watching  at 
the  life-saving  station  Iberu  saw  him  away  ofl  in  Urn 
water,  null  they  got  the  life-boat  into  the  surf,  and 
rowed  out,  ana  brought  hlui  safe  on  short!.  1 guess 
the  poor  man  was  glad  when  he  found  huuse-U  ou 
laud  among  kind  i*coplc. 

The  piece  of  wreck  to  which  he  clung  was  washed 
up  on  the  bench  afterward.  It  Is  a piece  of  the  deck, 
with  a broken  moat  slicking  In  it,  I clhulted  all  over 
It,  aud  put  my  arms  round  the  mast  right  where 
the  |MKir  sailor  hud  clung,  blit  mamma  said  I could 
Dot  tell  anything  about  how  It  would  socoi  to  be 
clinging  that  way  all  alone  uu  the  dark,  stormy 
rea,  expecting  every  minute  to  be  washed  off  and 
drowned. 

Alter  we  hart  *ecu  the  wreck,  wo  walked  along  to 
see  ull  the  mischief  the  ocean  had  done  in  lliu  win- 
ter. 11m  Die*  p*ank  walk*  in  front  of  aune  of  the 
big  hotels,  where  Millie  and  I tired  to  run  rare*  lust 
summer,  are  nothing  but  a bent)  of  broken  boards 
ami  big  Uf*.  We  row  tot*  of  big  Itarrcle  mixed  up 
with  toe  broken  stuff,  mid  pap*  uid  they  were  a 
part  of  the  freight  ot  the  wrecked  ship,  which  the 
waves  hart  washed  on  shore. 

It  dor*  out  look  now  as  If  we  could  have  any  fun 
at  Coney  Island  next  summer  unless  we  slay  right 
on  iIm!  sand,  but  pajm  say*  they  will  build  every- 
thing up  agalu  before  warm  weather. 

UattuKST  D.  N. 


fii»rs  Miens.  Viunu. 

A long  time  ago  I wrote  a letter  tor  Yor>«  I’**- 
plx,  hut  was  alruhl  it  wuuhl  be  dropped  into  the 
wasio-bus-kvt,  sod  did  not  send  It.  Bluer  that  time 
I have  read  an  many  letter*  from  buys  unrt  girls  that 
I thought  you  might  put  mine  in  your  good  little 
pB]wtr.  1 think  it  is  so  nice  to  buve  a paper  wlmre 
we  young  folks  can  talk  to  each  other.  I am  thir- 
teen years  old,  and  live  among  the  mountains  uf 
Virginia.  We  have  a grand  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
from  our  house,  and  a small  stream  flows  at  the  foot 
ot  the  cliff*  near  uu.  We  lioys  have  splendid  timet 
In  the  summer.  Ashing  aud  swimming,  aud  we  have 
hurt  good  skating  (his  cold  winter.  I have  caught  a 
; greut  many  rabbits,  slid  Romelime*  a ‘possum  gels 
i into  I hi- trap.  One  of  the  colored  buys  caught  about 
twenty -A ve  luuak-ryt*  Inst  summer  and  lull.  We 
sell  the  skins  to  the  country  store,  and  generally  get 
powder,  shot,  and  Ash-hooks  Id  exchange. 

‘like  big  snow  that  wc  have  hurt  this  winter  has 
been  very  destructive  to  the  game.  It  has  been  very 
hunt  on  the  partridges,  for  It  give*  Uw  hawks  such  a 
gooff  chance  to  pick  them  up,  as  they  can  sen  the 
birds  so  far  on  tbe  stiow.  I have  seen  some  rabbits 
| tbul  were  shot  lately,  and  they  were  very  jroor  and 
Iran.  I expect  many  of  them  starved  tn  death.  The 
deep  snow  wss  so  unusual  In  tide  part  ot  the  coun- 
try ihftt  wc  got  tired  looking  at  the  white  field*.  Hut 
we  bud  some  good  slclgli-rnles,  and  lota  ot  fun  cusj-t- 
iug.  The  snow  wus  so  heavy  mi  the  Ure»  and  hu*l»- 
c*.  and  rapnclally  on  tiie  pines  and  other  evergreens, 
that  it  bowed  them  over  mi  that  they  had  a wry 
singular  appearance,  particularly  in  the  umonllgiit, 
and  one  could  Imagine  the  *hiqwt6  of  animals,  pim- 
ple, etc. 

1 must  nil  you  old  I'ncle  Joe's  experience.  He  Is 
an  oku  colored  man  that  *»  all  think  a greut  ileal  uf. 
lie  l*  very  small,  not  bigger  titan  I am,  and  is  very 
eni.CPdiltous,  and  Imagines  tie  can  ikt*  ull  sorts  ot 
livings  at  night,  eapi*  iurty  when  he  lias  beeu  listen- 
ing to  glued  stories  at  the  store. 

T'nclo  Jim  started  home  rather  ln!«  one  night,  and 
I I'Xpeet  tire  aturlea  had  been  more  Weird  Ihsu  usual. 
kVliiiu  passing  through  a lonely  glen,  just  ns  tbe 
1 moon  came  up  overlive  trve-tups,  the  ohl  man  Ixtguu 
to  *n-  sigliia.  No  doubt  the  bushes,  tre*.-*,  ami  r»cks 
liad  a queer  look,  n ml  ull  kinds  of  queer  things  put 
I In  un  u]>peurutvce.  If  nil  (he  rurkwitie*  he  tbiuka  lie 
sow  could  have  hevti  got  togel hW,  J««  wouhk  have 
had  quite  a respectuhle  meimgerie.  I'ltckc  Joe  hislats 
1 upon  it  Hurt  he  saw  them  all,  uml  at  Amt  eight  would 
i have  tunic* I Imcfc,  hilt  lw  liad  gone  so  far  into  the 
show  (hut  when  he  turned  around  “it  kuokni  irm 
bfJtiud  than  it  did  br/u,"  go  lie  kept  right  on,  and  " hr 
don't  know  how  be  etilwr  got  home.1'  He  said  "lie 
could  hardly  keep  Ills  hut  on,  hi*  bar  rls  up  so,"  not- 
withstanding  he  hart  two  cotton  handkrrchh-f*,  a 
pair  ot  socks,  and  some  other  tilings.  In  his  hat. 

We  nil  loughrd  heartily  at  t tie  pour  old  tnan,  and 
asked  him  II  any  ot  the  ghosts  spoke  In  him  or  tuo- 
1 ruled  him  in  any  way.  ••  Now,  honey, " he  would 
svi  v,  " you  cull  y-nt  have  yuur  lukes  Wld  dv  ohk  llig- 
gn'li,  bat  sure  x»  you're  born,  item  w as  sure  enough 
ghosUue  wot  I *cv<J  -ghost*.-*  uf  people, ghostire*  of 
mdinals,  and  vartiiluts,  and  ertqduuits, aii<i  all  sicki," 

) Tint  next  night  quite  a lul  of  us  went  to  the  glen 
to **»■  ll  live  show  witastilk  on  rxlilldlhui,  or,  like  tub- 
j er  ull  a’ re  of  the  kind,  hud  flitted  in  the  night.  Hut 
sure  eiiuugh  we  could  make  out  some  resemhkutice  In 
various  sniimils,  lint  uut  quite  so  |>lsku  as  Uncle  Joe 
[ niaile  tln-m  out.  Raj**  went  with  un,  and  be  mails  a 
' sketch  ot  tbs  old  man  travelling  through  the  dark 
| hollow.  Er.nSST  C.  1*. 


BsooitlT*.  >'*w  Tnas. 

Dkvm  Ml  11  a riot.,— I‘m  in  an  awfal  Ax.  1 don't 
believe  Jimmy  Brown  tell  any  worse-  or  any  more 
disco  .rngod  with  life  oiler  Ills  father  laid  hkut  across 
that  old  chair  than  I do  mm-. 

1 I bear  pownmp  people  talk  ahout  writing  to  the 
papers  when  things  g<>  wrmi^,  so  I'm  going  to  try  it, 
: though  that's  the  way  i got  into  trouble. 

1 Fi  ret  of  ull.  we  children  had  scarlc  t fever.  It  didn't 
! bml  much ; hut  tmnntviu  kept  ns  shut  up  in  tw  o rooms 
for  five  weeks,  in  id  uf  course  we  bad  to  do  something. 


After  fixing  niy  stamp-book  all  up,  I had  nboqt  twen- 
ty duplicates,  *u  I wrote  to  Yocnu  Pbom.*  rv-qusivtlii” 
exchange*.  Adav  nr  two  after,  I Wo*  great  I v delight 
ed  wbeu  a doxen  fetter*  were  banded  me,  all  contain- 
ing stamp*.  I w.-nt  over  them, Mdwied  wliat  I want- 
ed, and  retuniwl  the  rest,  with  rivos*  asked  tor.  In 
a lx  nit  four  (lay*  all  my  duplicate*  were  gone;  Bt  Ml  IIm* 
letters  and  atamps  k«*pt  camtng  flxnn  fur  arvd  near. 
Hardly  anybody  scut  nnytliing  I wants*!,  so  I ha<t  to 
arnd  dozens  upon  doxcus  of  replica,  containing 
stamps. 

Now  my  income  is  just  twenty. five  cents  a week  ; 
and  when  It  came  to  paying  postage  on  from  five  to 
ten  letter*  a day.  at  three  cents  each,  I couldn’t  And 
any  rule  in  my  arithmetic  to  make  It  come  out  right. 

Now  that  I am  going  to  school,  nnrt  haven't  much 
time  to  write,  there  has  a frrwh  Jot  stared  in  fnwn 
Omaha,  -Sun  Francisco,  Denver,  and  a lot  more  of 
Urnse  places  with  uncivilized  iminea. 

I'm  ao  awful  slow  writer— the  perspiration  jusl 
rolls  off  mo  doing  this— and  it  will  take  me  a month 
to  answer  them  all,  ft*  I have  only  (Saturday  ; and 
papa  shakes  Ida  head,  and  says  things  will  be  taker* 
ft*  had  when  the  malls  lM*gfo  tri  arriw-  from  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  not  to.  mention  all  the  island*  o| 
tlie  raciflc  and  Indian  oceans ; aud  mamma  siglt", 
ami  sav*  if  I keep  the  tfamp#  S*>  lung,  jveople  will 
think  I am  distu>n<*s»,  and  when  I am  nominated  for 
President  <*l  the  I'nitcd  Stales,  ail  tbnse  things  will 
Iss  brought  against  me. 

Now  I want  to  say,  Mr.  Ilarjier.  that  1 think  all 
this  is  a gnrxl  deal  your  fault.  If  too  hadn't  sent 
your  paper  all  over  creation.  I'd  never  have  had  all 
this  trouble,  ami  I w ish  you'd  please  atop  printing  so 
many  copies*,  for  with  no  Saturday*  and  no  |MCkid. 
money,  n b*»y  might  ‘mrwl  ns  well  be  dcwii ; ami  if  Un* 
Hottentots  and  all  the  rest  begin  sending  stamps,  1 
shall  he  ready  to  go  with  Jimmy  Brown  and  his  dog 
iiiiri  monkey.  Sorrowfully  y*»un*. 

Pztcr  L HrDnam. 


New  Tran  C»rv. 

I contribute  to  the  Young  Chemists’  Club  a very 
pretty  exjM*rimn>t,  callwl  the  Alaaka  Landscape: 
Dlsaolre  one  |xmnd  of  nitrate  uf  lewd  hi  one  gallon  of 
water;  filter;  then  drop  In  four  ounces  of  muriate 
of  ammonia.  Blantl  it  lu  a place  wheru  it  will  not 
be  disturbed,  as  ll  can  not  be  moved  without  injury. 

i*.  k 


MiU’i*.  MaavAi-noMm*. 

Mt  brother  take*  Yocs#  Paorua,  and  I think  it  i» 
the  best  paper  1 ever  read. 

I wish  the  Young  Chemists’  Club  would  send  u 
wipe  of  their  ink.  This  is  a specimen  of  mine,  hut 
I have  iviwi  very  poor  success.  It  ia  very  pale,  ami 
doee  not  flow  well  from  the  pen.  Fxa**  M.  I*. 

k**kv  r avi*.  Nsw  T«u. 

1 am  a little  girl  eight  years  old.  hut  I inn  tmt 
strong  enough  to  run  snoot  ns  much  as  other  chil- 
dren, so  1 pare  many  hours  with  my  Y«ras  Psori.s. 
I tiave  hern  busy  the  whole  morning  ruitking a purxlr 
to  st-iwl,  and  I think  it  I*  quite  as  much  f uu  a*  guess- 
ing those  seut  I»v  the  other  rhiidrwv.  1 ha*l  to  us** 
my  geography,  and  the  big  dictinnary  with  pictun-w 
In  it,  and  I learned  how  to  spell  some  new  word*.  1 
have  never  been  well  etiungh  to  g<*  to  school,  but 
mamma  says  I learned  as  much  making  the  puizJe 
as  I should  if  I had  vqvcot  the  ttumdag  in  a schwd- 
rootu.  Ei»itu  M-  W. 


Win  W uamtin,  IX  C. 

I wish  to  tell  the  Pnst-office  Ilox  about  my  little 
•inter,  bhe  i«  not  quite  tw<*  yenr*  olil.  The  other 
day  sIh-*  asked  mamma  lor  eonn’  cake.  Mamma  tokl 
her  It  wn*  all  gone;  but  on  looking  in  the  closet  she 
found  some  sumll  pieces,  which  the  little  rugu*:  ftta, 
and  pulling  mamma V dress,  said,  **  i wont  some  more 
all  ttvttf  cake.*’ 

Him  1*  alwavs  applying  quotations  from  little  verse* 
and  songs,  of  which  she  can  sitvg  mure  than  a down. 
Y<**tcrdnv  she  threw  her  little  china  kitten  on  the 
floor,  wiyliig,  “Jo  k fell  down  and  broke  hi*  rnmn“; 
then  stir  fell  down  here*!!,  and  mU1,“  JL11  camctrtm- 
bilng  after." 

1 hnp*-  every  reader  of  Yew  so  Preiri.K  bus  aurh  u 
darling  little  slater.  Josik  Bki.i.s  A. 

R**ri>*.  Micttoi'. 

My  br«»then*  and  myself  enfor  reading  Yotns  P«r>- 
m.it  U i t hiivk  Toby  Tyler's  **  Mr.  Sluhba”  is  a iu*>st 
remarkable-  monkey. 

I*M|»a  tried  atiiiie  pretty  experiments  for  u*  this 
winhT.  He  Pvok  s*»m«- glasses  mvd  partly  fllle*!  ttwm 
with  water.  Then  he  ciiv**reii  the  water  with  raw 
cotton,  over  which  he  sprinkled  grains  of  wheaL 
In  n short  time  the  wheal  cams  op  very  tail  and 
benntiful,  falltug  over  the  shies  of  tlie  glurecs, 

I'lien  lve  pul  a a we«|. potato  In  a glare  jar  half 

filled  vrllh  water.  Very  It  put  out  a great 

many  slender  sprout**,  which  wo  trained  up  on 
strings.  The  trim*  L**  flourishing  now.  and  we  say 
we  have  potato**  gmwing  in  this  cuhl  wilder 
wcallier.  K*x»  E.  J. 


I The  Young  Chemists'  Club  still  continue*  to  be  a 

! success.  At  a recent  mewling,  Prufvreor  S was 

| pn*s**»vt,  atul  gave  us  .*  very  instructive  levture  tqiou 
tin-  prortilrts  *>l  co.v!-t»r,  of  which  I give  a brief  ab- 
stract to  the  reader*  of  Oor  post-ofllve  lk*x:  The 
I uvo»t  wonderful  prxshicl  from  tlie  iiiauiilncltinn  of 
cofil-gre*  is  cnal-tur  — a most  unpromising-looking 
sulKUaiicv.but  coubtlning  much  *d  Interest  and  vnloe. 

. By  distilling  coal-tar  we  get  many  more  new  prod- 
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net*.  By  continuing  the  process  of  distillation,  a 
dead  oil  in  obluhiwl,  which  I*  very  valuable,  as  it 
yield*  carbolic  add,  a gnat  disinfectant,  and  cre*o- 
aote,  which  ia  used  extriiMvcIy  to  protect  wood-work 
exposed  to  the  weatlwr. 

We  lltoJik  Yon  Ml  I'aoi'i.R  fur  its  kindness  toward 
nit, mid  we  are  trying  tu  pay  it  back  by  taking  an 
active  Interval  in  it. 

Wr  would  like  mart  etMrbiMDlt  from  the  read- 
era,  and  wonld  also  like  to  know  ot  some  good  book*  . 
on  chemistry. 

I would  in-  pleased  to  correspond  on  orient  file 
subjects  with  those  young  chemical  student*  who 
hare  requested  nt)  address. 

L'lotcnt  H.  Wii.i.i  k MMiv, 

Fresfciriit  of  Young  Chemists' Club, 

2*3  Eckfoid  Btreut,  Brooklyn,  E.  I).,  N.  Y. 

U«nm«,  I’lnmnnu, 

I haves  little  brother  Carl,  who  waa  two  yean  old 
tld*  month.  Mamma  hat*  hern  reading  “Toby  Tv- 
icr"  to  winter  and  me.  and  Carl  room  have  been  list- 
ening more  sharply  than  we  thought,  for  lu*l  night, 
iUMt  as  supper  was  over,  he  laid  lit-  head  against  the  1 
back  of  hla  high  chair,  nod  mM, 14  (.it tie  Toby  Tyler 
sleepy ; little  Toby  Tvier  wants  to  go  up  stalls. " 

We  tlduk  both  Carl  and  Yona  Puomi an spleu- 
did.  C.  0. M.  1 


CcastUASD.  M «ar l Amu. 

I haTe  just  rend  the  paragraph  concerning  birds’ 
eggs  in  the  Post-office  Box  of  Yodno  Pnorir  No. 
TO,  and  I think  it  is  hv  far  the  best  thing  tliul  has 
appeared  for  a good  wtilJe.  If  the  poor  little  hints 
couUl  only  speak,  I know  they  wonld  thank  Yorxa 
Prori.a  from  roornlnf  until  evening.  Boys  and 
girls,  let  us  all  protect  the  little  birds,  and  agree  not 
to  kill  them  or  rob  their  uesla.  “Stasbv  pi.au." 


Kvass  Milas.  New  Yowl  | 

I entirely  agree  with  Yocuo  PxnrLB  on  the  quo*-  i 
tlou  of  birds'  egg*.  1 think  It  Is  n heartless.  cruel  i 
thing  to  nib  a ulrd'a  m et,  nu<l  if  all  the  Correspond-  I 
vntauf  Yorao  Paort.a  will  think  it  over  qaietly,  I inn 
sure  they  will  ail  fool  v>  I do.  M.  F.  C.  | 

U'umn,  CowaacYKVY,  W»M7  tt,  tw. 

I wish  to  notify  correspondent*  that  tin  stock  of  . 
coin*  la  exhausted.  At-rxci*  H.  muoijf,, 

AllAM . Nsw  Tub*.  /Ytrsary  M,  Ittl. 

I have  disposed  of  all  my  copper  cents  of  1904 
Exchangers  will  please  take  notice. 

Fa  a*  a P.  Hl'kstcuw 


Since  my  reqne*t  for  exchange  waa  published.  I 
have  sent  away  all  my  moos.  1 hope  those  carts-  ' 
spondeiits  who  wroto  last  will  excuse  m«  for  not 
answering  their  letters.  1 have  some  ere* Is  and 
monograms,  which  I will  give  for  miitcnd*  or  ocean 
cariosities.  VaoxCbapwiov, 

44  St.  George  Street,  Tomato.  Ontario,  Canada. 

I like  Yoowo  Psorr.K  better  every  day,  especially  1 
the  1'ist-office  and  exchange  department.  Since  1 
requested  exchange,  I have  lucre-sued  my  collection 
from  ninety  to  nba-  hundred.  I will  now  exchange 
postmark*. for  foreign  himI  I'nilwt  Htauw  postage 
and  revenue  sJamjV  C.  H.  MrBuine. 

Hex  lord  Flats,  Nirnfoga  County,  N.  Y. 

I live  on  Chautauqua  fake,  about  live  miles  from 
Fair  Point.  We  have  a very  line  view  of  the  l»k<* 
here,  which  1 would  appreciate  more  If  I did  not  see 
it  all  the  lime. 

This  spring  I shall  collect  shells  and  stones  from 
the  Uke.and  curiosities,  d Idem  it  kinds  of  wood*. 
Ilhita,  arrow-heads,  and  other  things,  which  I would 
like  to  exchange  for  curiosities  freon  other  States, 
or  fur  stamps.  P.  A.  Urns, 

Iicinns  Point,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

I have  hoard  that  autumn  leaves,  especially  maple, 
are- very  Wautlru)  in  tire  United  State*,  ami  if  any 
little  girls  will  send  some  to  me,  1 will  Bend  them 
some  iMMtage  stump*  In  return.  Guam:  Kuijv, 

Kodmytv,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

Is  thorp  room  tn  the  Post-office  Box  fur  another 
little  boy  ? |f  there  is,  I want  to  come  and  say  that 
1 think  Yocxa  I’kopll  la  jitat  splendid. 

My  |*p.  has  u fish-pond  here,  uim!  raises  brook 
trout.  The  young  trout  are  nearly  all  hatctMsd  now, 
and  there  are  some  funny  ones  among  them.  Sum© 
have  two  bends  aiul  one  tall,  hat  these  do  not  live 
after  they  June  their  sac.  llow  many  of  the  little 
renders  of  Yavxa  Paorut  ever  saw  a trout  that  still 
had  Its  sac  on  ? 

f would  like  to  exchange  so  mo  flints  from  old- 
fashioned  guns,  and  Mississippi  camellatis,  for  Flor- 
ida moss,  sea-beans,  or  ocean  shell*  or  curloaUlea  of 
any  kind.  Caul  Moll,  Tunnel  City,  Win. 

The  boy*  around  here  are  collecting  everything. 

A boy  ami  myself  aret  collecting  ore*,  mineral*, 
•Lamp*,  and  other  curiosities, 

I will  exchange  a atone  from  Michigan  fur  one 
front  any  other  State.  (IcoaetK  P.  Coots 

*6  Adelaide  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  following  exchanges  ore  also  offered  by  corre- 
apoadenta: 

Canadian  coins,  for  foreign  or  United  States  coins. 


Or  flower  seeds,  for  the  same,  or  for  |K>e1agr  stamps, 
postmark*,  or  anything  suitable  for  a collection  of 
cuilusitlok  W i i.i.i r.  B.  and  Emily  Clack, 

P.  O.  Box  79,  Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Foreign  coins,  Austrian,  Turkish,  and  RtumUn  es- 
pecially dufdred.  A.  P.  lltTMSItREOKB, 

Inland,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 

Sixty  postmarks,  for  twenty  foreign  stamp*. 

11.  C.  Jamihos, 

785  First  Street,  S.  W.#  Washington,  D.  C. 

Postmarks  and  stamp*,  for  Indian  relics  or  other 
genuine  itirioaitiML  Wai.tkr  J.  Lkx, 

357  East  Fifty-third  street.  New  York  City. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  postmarks,  and  post-  i 
age  stamps,  fur  Indian  arrow-heads. 

t-'UU  WlI.LAKII, 

Alleghany,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 


“Starry  King,"  G.  A-  Sahlln,  Alice  E.  Thorp,  W.  I. 
Trotter,  Louis  Treadwell,  Dora  N.  Taylor,  Charles 
Wrstrotr.  Lncilc  W'.,  Willie  F.  Wuolard,  George  E. 
Wells,  “ Young  Solver," Henry  M.  R. 

PUZZLE8  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

IKM'HUK  KM  II II  A. 

In  grumble,  not  in  smile, 
lit  roofing,  mil  in  tile. 

In  blockade,  not  in  s‘ege. 

In  sovereign,  not  iu  liege. 

In  I rouble,  not  In  sorrow. 

In  give,  but  not  in  Iioitow. 

In  evasion,  not  in  shift. 

In  keepeuke,  not  in  gift 
Two  pretty  birds  are  we; 

We  love  oor  liberty. 

Please  leave  our  nest*  in  peace. 

Or  our  merry  songs  will  ecus*. 

Bakaii  Ask. 


Minerals  and  curiosities,  for  coins  hearing  date  be- 
fore 1814  Ralph  T.  Ptonan. 

744  West  Cuiigrvsw  Street,  Chicago,  I1L  | 

Postage  stamp*.  A Mexican  stamp,  for  one  from 
Denmark,  Iceland,  Japan,  or  Chinn. 

Pskov  CuavertK,  High  Bridge,  N.  J.  , 

Persimmon  retd*,  for  mineral*,  shells,  or  curiosi- 
ties of  any  kind.  Frank  Bb%  an. 

Paplnsvilie,  Bates  County,  11a. 

A stone  from  Indiana,  for  one  from  any  other  State. 

Kit.lnk  IIuyusttinkr, 

Tell  City,  Perry  County,  laid. 

An  ounce  of  soil  (mm  New  York  or  New  Jersey, 
for  five  foreign  postage  ataiups  {no  duplicates). 

WILL  Ol'KLL, 

MI  Bust  Eighty-»ix tli  Htre-ct,  New  York  City,  i 

CnrUMitka  of  all  kind*.  Li.nvn  Wakrun, 

WW  Filth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  1 

Pebbles  and  shell*  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  Mill 
from  ill  loo!*,  for  any  other  curiosities. 

A.  J.  Ovnsin,  UA3  Ku*h  Street,  Chicago,  III  > 

Ctmur  II.  If,— A verse  is,  properly,  one  line  of  j 
poetry  ; a stanza  is  a set  of  venw-s.  The  former  term 
la  frequently  hut  incorrectly  u*ed  iu  place  of  the  lat- 
ter. Ttius, 

“ Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers" 
is  a verse,  and  the  following  Is  a stauza, 

“Tell  me  not  In  mournful  numbers 
Life  Is  hut  an  empty  dream  : 

For  the  soul  It  dead  that  slumbers. 

And  thing*  are:  not  what  they  weem." 

W.  Prentis*  D.  amo  Otiikr*.— A mistake  was 
mode  in  the  scale  of  tlie  plana  for  making  a sail* 
l«K»t  In  Ynpso  Pkmi*lk  No.  M,  owing  to  the  failure! 
of  the  artist  to  allow  for  the  reduction  of  his  draw- 
ing. Aa  it  stand*,  Inslead  of  one  inch  equalling  one 
foot,  the  geucral  scale  is  a scant  nine-sixteenths  nf 
an  inch  to  one  foot.  That  for  figures  3,  <5,  7 la  one- 
eighth  of  an  luch  to  one  loot,  and  that  for  tire  com- 
pleted drawing  Is  nlue-thlrty-eecomlths  of  an  inch  to 
the  foot.  This  would  give  a boat  twelve  feet  long. 

If  Fmuk  K.,of  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  Prod  W.  A.,  of 
Delaware,  Ohio,  will  add  the  county  to  the  address- 
es they  have  given,  their  requests  lor  exchange  will 
be  printed. 

J.  E.  B.  B.— No  »uch  advertisement  ever  appeared 
iu  any  paper,  for  no  such  offer  was  ever  made  by 
the  l lilted  Wtates  government. 

Willi  k P.  W.  »mi  Rosa  M.  B.— Some  mini  her*  nf 
llAarsu'a  Yorso  Pouri.R,  Vol.  I.,  can  Imi  obtained  nf 
tlic  publishers,  but  nut  a complete  net. 

Starry  Flao.— United  State#  twcnty-cent  piece* 
were  coined  III  1875,  and  also  during  the  three  fol- 
lowing year*.  The  largest  coinage  was  in  187*,  and 
the  smallest  iu  197*. 

iTtie  names  of  those  sending  a complete  list  of 
answers  tn  puzzle*  in  one  number  of  Yol*n«  ProrLa 
will  in  future  b«  printed  iu  italics.) 

Correct  answers  to  puzzle*  have  been  received  from 
B*-**le  B.  Anderson,  Maggie  Berry.  Curtlnttdt  K. 
BI*liop,  “Car.  O.  Liny,"  K.  O.  Chester,  Maud  M. 
Chambers,  II.  M.  IX,  Willie  Curtis,  K.  A.  Cushing,  I 
Jun.,  George  Pierre  C.,  It,  II.  Davldaon,  “ Dollar* 
and  Centa,’rGeorg«5  P.  Deacon,  Daniel  Dowdney,  K , 
C.  Gavlor,  H.  W.  Ilalmry,  Frank  Haines,  Albert  II. 
Hopkins,  Alice  C.  Iliimuicnwl,  lm>M  /..  Jacob,  Claro 
I_  Kellogg.  Howard  B.  Lilt,  ” V.  stmt,"  <i.  W. 
Neeiltmio,  “North  Btur,"  Untile  A.  K.  John  I 

lips.  Mattie  P-,  “ fVpj*r,"  Howard  C.  ltouzer,  Willie 
F.  Kuliei non,  Harry  It.  Rooter,  Alice  M.  Miejqmrd,  | 


No.  4 

umaRAniiovi.  mocr-oi.ah. 

A hay  on  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  The  rnpltal  of  on* 
of  the  United  States.  A city  in  Russia.  A mount- 
ain in  Morocco,  A lake  in  Brazil.  A river  in  Scot- 
land. Iu  the  Thame*.  A cape  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa.  A river  in  France.  A city  in  I II lord*.  A 
lake  in  Switzerland.  A city  in  Austria.  A town  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Centrals  read  downward— 
A river  in  tbeSuutberu  portion  uf  the  United  State*. 

Lai»y  Brrtv. 

No.  8. 

woun  hoc  ax  its. 

1.  First,  crime*.  Second,  fund  fill  Third,  to  stop. 
Fourth,  quieted.  Fifth,  certain  things  possessed  l»y 
many  reader*  ot  Yoc*«j  Pzori.r.  Stakky  Flao. 

4 First,  A beginning.  Second,  one  who  make* 
harmony.  Third,  a plant.  Fourth,  a *uhstojice  ex- 
uded from  tree*.  Filth,  an  English  river. 

Doculk  V.  Cavknnz. 

i.  First,  a girl's  name,  Rcxonil,  sour.  Third,  a 
strong  current.  Fourth,  a garden.  Cakbix  M.  P. 

A Find,  also.  Second,  til  way  pasoing.  Third,  a 
Turkish  priuce.  Fourth,  a lake.  L A.  D. 

No.  A 

MTMRRIOAl.  OllAttAMta. 

I.  I am  a modem  invention  coui(iosed  of  13  let- 
ter*. 

My  8, 19.  6,  4, 9. 3 la  not  square;,  hut  round. 

My  4 7. 11,  IS,  5 I*  of  no  use  to  the  blind. 

My  13, 7, 1 is  tu  fasten.  Oew  alia 

4 I am  a useful  domestic  utensil  cuniposed  of  tl 
letter*. 

My  l.  B,  9,  9, 10, 11  is  a unmlwr  of  nnimals. 

My  S,  3,  ».  ft  is  a kind  ot  grain. 

My  0, 7, 4, 10  i»  to  select.  Grobor  U. 

3.  1 am  a celebrated  character  of  ancient  romance 
cotn|KiM'd  of  10  letter*. 

My  0.6, 7 la  very  tnmhiewjme. 

My  9.9,4  is  wlmt  a little  girl  givra  her  dolly. 

My  8,  5, 10, 1 i*  lo  listen. 

My  1,3,44,9,7  was  a follower  of  niy  whole. 

Little  Uoobkv. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  70. 

. L Ragle. 

.4  F lorld  A 

K undo  M 

K ri  B 

K ndeavo  R 

D eili  1 

O iympl  C 

M artii  A 

Freedom,  America. 

. 3.  1.  Iowa.  4 Vermont.  8.  Colorado.  4. 

Delaware,  fi.  Nile,  A Tagus,  7.  Don. 

9-  Denver.  9.  Washington.  10.  Halifax. 

11.  Lwtk. 

. A M 

MOP 
HENRY 
MARTI  A L 
P LANK 
ENT 
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Simoi.r  Corttw,  4 cents;  O.hb  SrnsoairvioM,  one 
year,  ft  50 ; Five  flctaotimnst,  one  year,  f"  00— 


mence  with  the  first  Number  lu  November  of  each 
year. 

Suliacrl ptlrui*  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  tiro©  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  desire*  tu  commence  with  the 
Nlltuher  IwsimhI  after  the  receipt  of  Hie  order. 

Remittance*  should  Is;  made  by  Po*T-Omc* 
MoNKY-Oanr.R  i*r  Da\rr,  to  uvoid  risk  nf  loti*. 

HAUPIvIl  A-  RIIOTIIDKf, 

Frankllu  Square,  !M.  Y. 


Google 
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TI1E  OWL. 

C'l  KT  a pea-nut  with  ns  large  a top  to  it  aa  possible,  like  Fig.  1. 

J Paint  or  murk  with  your  pen  a roniid  spot  a*  you  wo  it 
represented,  and  make  little  mark.**  on  the  shell  to  indicate  fea- 


Fia.  i. 


Fio.  S. 


them.  To  repre- 
sent the  wings,  nil 
you  need  is  a small 
piece  of  common 
tissue-paper, which 
yon  must  cut  the 
shape  of  Fig.  2,  and 
spatter  with  ink; 
this  is  pasted  on 
the  hack  of  your 
pen-nut. 

The  eyes  are 
made  with  a little 
round  piece  of  sil- 
ver or  white  paper 
and  a black  bend,  through  which  you  stick  a pin  I Fig. 
3),  and  then  stick  into  the  pea-nut  at  the  black  spot. 
You  must  now  get  a little  twig,  and  fasten  the  pea- 
nut to  it  by  running  two  pins  through  the  branch; 
thus  yon  will  be  able  to  nu.ke  a very  fair  specimen 
of  the  owl  tribe. 

THROWING  A LIGHT. 


BY  E.  M. 


I AM  considered  rather  a dark  feature  in  the  land- 
scape,  yet  l am  a cheerful  little  tlower,  always  yel- 
low and  gay.  and  there  is  a proverb  about  mo  in  Eng- 
land which  soys,  “When  is  out  of  bloom. then 

kissing  is  out  of  season";  so  yon  see  I must,  be  in 
bloom  nearly  all  the  time,  yet  I have  no  blossom,  only 
stiff  dark  branches.  I have  neither  branches  nor  bloom  ; I am 
thick  and  hairy.  I grow  on  every  way-side,  yet  am  an  ornament 


in  a garden;  would  lie  singularly  out  of  place  in  a garden;  am 
found  only  after  much  toil;  have  no  value, and  can  be  bad  for 
the  picking,  yet  some  varieties  of  me  are  so  valuable  that  only 
tbo  very  rich  can  own  me.  1 aui  dark  green,  bright  yellow,  yet 
to  see  me  either  yellow  or  dark  green  would  amaze  all  who 
trade  in  me,  for  1 am  white,  hrowu,  black,  and  gray,  yet  to  see 
me  any  of  these  colons  would  equally  astound  other  owners 
of  me,  and  certainly  the  way-side  pickers,  though  I do  not  vary 
iu  color  according  to  clime.  I am  tall  and  stiff;  I am  lowly- 
minded,  and  cling  to  the  ground.  1 stay  where  I am  put,  but 
as  to  staying,  why,  to  tiud  me,  there  must  be  a lively  chose,  and 
often  danger  encountered.  I am  solely  for  ornament ; I am  for 
ornament,  us**,  and  protection.  An  article  of  clothing,  yet  death 
must  come  before  I cun  l>c  appropriated ; when  dead,  1 an»  utter- 
ly valueless  save  to  Ins  burned  ; it  would  lie  a waste  to  bum  me, 
yet  I am  only  valuable  after  death.  I am  as  Nature  made  me ; 
she  takes  care  of  me  in  a natural  state;  but  iu  a natural  state, 
ere  men  have  cared  for  me,  1 am  serviceable  only  to  animals. 
How  they  enn  use  me  I can't  imagine,  as  I am  not  eatable,  and 
they  do  not  need  tires,  yot  without  me  they  cun  not  live.  I am 
prickly,  I am  soft.  I am  warm.  I have  no  temperature;  I am  of 
us©  as  a shade ; I am  used  to  protect  from  cold ; I cost  nothing;  I 
am  a luxury;  but  iu  all  my  shapes  and  uses  1 am  attractive  to 
theepa.  _ 

THE  ANGRY  ALPHABET. 

Lazy  Mary  Ann  I>ees 

Never  dotted  her  fa  nor  crossed  her  fs; 

So  tbo  letters  resolved  they  would  give  her  no  e's. 

And  they  fed  her  oil  pods  without  any  p's, 

And  frightened  her  well  with  a swarm  of  6’s, 

And  at  last  they  banished  her  over  the  c’s 

To  the  kingdom  of  fogs  that  is  known  as  Queen  Ps. 

Japanese  Kite-Flying. — Iu  her  interesting  hook  on  Japan, 
Miss  Bird  writes  ns  follows  about  kite-flying:  “This  afternoon 
has  been  fine  and  windy,  and  the  boys  have  been  flying  kites, 
made  of  tough  paper  on  a bamboo  frame,  all  of  a rectangular 
shape,  some  of  them  five  feet  square,  mid  nearly  all  decorated 
with  huge  faces  of  historical  heroes.  Some  of  them  have  a hum- 
ming arrangement  made  of  whalebone.  There  was  a very  in- 
teresting coutest  between  two  great  kites,  and  it  brought  out 
the  whole  population.  The  string  of  each  kite,  for  thirty  feet 
or  more  lielow  the  frame,  was  covered  with  pounded  glass,  made 
to  adhere  very  closely  by  means  of  tenacious  glue,  uud  for  two 
hours  the  kite-fightcra  tried  to  get  their  kites  iuto  a proper  po- 
sition for  sawing  the  adversary’s  string  in  two.  At  last  one 
was  successful,  and  the  severed  kite  became  his  property,  upon 
which  victor  and  vanquished  exchanged  three  lrfw  bows.  The 
boys  also  flew  their  kites  while  walking  on  stilts — a most  dex- 
terous performance,  in  which  few  were  able  to  take  part.” 


An  decant  person  named  Small 
Oncn  went  on  some  ladle*  to  cull ; 

He  took  off  hi*  hat,  and  Ml  down  on  the  cat— 
Tlila  awkward  young  person  named  Small. 


There  wn*  a small  hoy  they  railed  Ned, 

Who  found  a great  row  In  hi*  hed; 

Thru  lie  sbnateri.  “ Oh ! how,  dkl  thl*  horrid  old  cow 
Oct  Into  poor  Teddy  ZooV  lied  7* 
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THE  MAGIC  WAND. 

A.  6TO  It Y OF  OLD  WILMINGTON. 

BY'  HOWARD  PY  LE. 

IN  the  good  old  days  of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  some 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  there  lived  a couple  in  that 
quaint  little  Quaker  town  by  the  name  of  Vert*,  better 
known  as  Dutch  Dolly  and  her  husband. 

Dutch  Dolly  hud  a truck  patch  wherein  she  raised  vege- 
tables— peas,  radishes,  potatoes,  and  beans — supplying  the 
better  part  of  the  town  with  such  produce.  Her  husband  , 
was  a tailor,  and  is  described  in  the  chronicles  of  the  town 
as  sitting  cross-legged  on  his  bench  opposite  the  window  ; 
that  looked  out  on  the  stony  street. 

Dutch  Dolly  was  a woman  of  much  importance  of  do-  ■ 
meanor,  and  is  described  as  being  the  admiration  of  the 
rising  generation  when,  on  a fair-day  or  holiday,  she  ap- 
peaml  in  “q  black  velvet  hood,  a bodice  of  the  same,  a 
petticoat  of  superior  blue  cloth,  the  whole  dress  trimmed 
with  gold-lace  and  two  rows  of  gold -fringe  on  the  skirt." 
But  Tailor  Vert*  was  an  puny  and  insignificant  as  his  ‘ 
helpmate  was  large  and  imposing.  Dutch  Dolly  attend- 
ed to  her  husband's  business,  collected  his  bills  for  him, 
and  took  such  good  care  of  his  money  that  the  poor  little  [ 
fellow  was  driven  to  many  an  odd  shift  to  get  a stray  cent  1 
or  ftp*  to  buy  him  a pinch  of  rappee  or  a small  glass  of 
strong  waters  to  comfort  his  inner  man.  One  of  his 
means  for  gaining  small  contributions  was  by  telling  for- 
tunes, which  he  did  by  the  aid  of  astrology,  knowing  a 
great  many  stars,  from  Aldebaran  downward.  For  those 
who  consulted  him,  chiefly  serving-maid*  and  very  young 
girls,  be  drew  mysterious  signs  of  the  heavens,  in  which 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  represented  in  miraculous 
conjunction.  But  with  all  his  faults,  with  all  his  cloudy 
reputation  among  the  good  folk.  Tailor  Vert*  was  a mer- 
ry, chipper  little  fellow,  and  though  not  entirely  trust-  ’ 
worthy,  had  as  blithe  a heart  as  any  in  Wilmington.  He 
was  a great  favorite  with  the  hoys;  lie  could  whistle  as 
sweetly  as  a robin,  he  could  sing  numberless  ballad*  and 
songs  in  his  queer  piping  voice,  and  had  a knack  of  whit- 
tling little  trinkets  out  of  wood,  which  he  sold,  thus  turn- 
ing an  odd  penny  from  his  young  friends. 

There  were  two  boy  friends  especially,  Ned  Springer 
and  Billy  Shallcroas  by  name,  who  were  fond  of  loitering 
at  odd  times  in  the  dusty,  musty  little  shop.  They  link- 
ed upon  the  tailor  as  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,  and  would 
listen  by  the  hour  to  his  stories  of  wonderful  adventures, 
of  perils  he  had  escaped,  of  magic  books  he  had  read,  and 
of  the  wonders  of  his  black-art,  believing  everything  with 
the  utmost  sincerity;  for  boys  were  much  more  credulous 
then  than  they  are'  nowadays.  The  little  tailor  delighted 
especially  to  talk  of  his  mysterious  art,  and  often  bewailed 
himself  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  find  a brunch  of 
witch-willow,  which  had  such  properties  that  he  could 
with  it  tell  wherever  secret  treasure  lay  buried.  He  gen- 
erally spoke  of  this  witch-willow  in  connection  with  old 
Jan  Judson's  house. 

Jan  Judsoti  was  an  old  Swede  of  a generation  preced-  i 
ing  that  of  which  we  are  speaking.  So  fur  as  trustworthy 
narratives  tell  of  him,  he  appears  to  have  been  only  an  1 
eccentric,  miserly  old  bachelor.  A very  heavy  thunder-  I 
storm  which  passed  over  the  region  in  which  Jan  lived 
struck  his  house  with  lightning,  and  it  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  all  tlrnt  was  left  being  a tall  stone  chimney  and 
a pile  of  stones.  Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the  elec- 
tricity, or  merely  the  shock  of  losing  his  property  that  af-  j 
fected  the  owner,  certain  it  is  that  the  old  Swede,  though 
rescued  from  the  flames,  died  a day  or  two  after  the  acci-  | 

• A Jxp  (the  fivepormv  bit  of  Pennsylvania  currency)  was  a silver 
piece  of  the  value  of  six  and  a quarter  cents.  A levy  (a  similar  con- 
traction for  the  elerenpennj  bit)  was  twelve  and  a half  cents  in  value.  ' 
A few  stray  tips  and  levies  still  appear  occasionally  from  old  hordes  of  , 
silver,  but  only  pass  now  for  dimes  and  half-dime*. 


dent.  Of  course  the  occurrence  gave  rise  to  many  weird 
stories  connected  with  old  Jan  Judson.  It  was  said  that 
One  had  appeared  to  him  in  tire  and  flame  to  carry  him 
off  bodily,  and  all  agreed  that  he  had  left  great  wealth 
behind.  Treasure-hunters  had  dug  in  the  cellar,  and  had 
turned  over  the  stones,  but  had  found  nothing ; or,  if  they 
had,  had  said  nothing  about  it. 

One  bright  afternoon  the  two  boys  entered  the  shop  of 
Tailor  Vert*,  whom  they  found  sitting  cross-legged  on  his 
bench,  with  one  finger  touching  his  forehead,  apparently 
sunk  in  deep  meditation — a position  which  he  had  assumed 
when  he  heard  the  boys  approaching.  He  held  up  lii* 
hand  to  them  to  enjoin  silence,  and  they  stood  looking  at 
him,  a little  awe-struck  and  very  much  wondering.  At 
last  he  roused  himself,  and,  looking  cautiously,  beckoned 
them  to  draw  near. 

“ I Itaf  foundt  it,”  said  he,  in  a mysterious  tone. 
“Found  what?” 

“ Hush !— de  vitch-villow.” 

“The  witch-willow?” 

“Yes,  de  vitch-villow.  I baf  foundt  it  town  in  de 
marsh.  Look!"  And  he  drew  forth  a slender  osier  twig 
that  he  had  cut  and  peeled  the  day  before. 

“Then  you’ll  be  rich,  won’t  you?”  said  Ned  Springer, 
excitedly.  “All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  walk  around  and 
to  find  treasure.” 

Tailor  Vert*  shook  his  head  sadly.  “I  am  like  many 
creat  mens,”  said  he;  “I  haf  foundt  creat  tings,  but  1 
lack  von  tings.” 

44  What's  that  ?” 

“Money.  If  I had  von  quarter  of  a tollar,  I vas  all 
right.  I must  coot  a leetle  hole  into  de  vitch-villow,  and 
melt  some  silfer  and  hour  into  it,  and  den  it  is  magics.” 

44  Why  don’t  you  get  somebody  to  lend  you  a quarter?” 
said  Billy. 

“Dot’s  vot  I vants  to  do,"  said  Tailor  Vert*.  44 Now  I 
tells  you  vot  I do.  To-morrow’s  Flack  Imp’s  Night — ” 
“Black  Imp’s  Night!  what's  that  ?”  interrupted  Ned. 

“ Shust  vait,  and  I tells  you.  To-morrow’s  Plack  Imp’s 
Night,  de  fery  night  de  vitch-villow’s  able  to  findt  de 
moneys.  Now  I am  fondt  of  you  poys:  you  lend  me  a 
quarter  of  a tollar  to  melt  and  run  in  de  hole  I coots  in  de 
vitch-villow,  and  I gifs  you  de  first  lot  of  moneys  vot  ve 
findt.” 

“ But  suppose  you  don’t  find  any  ?”  said  Ned,  dubiously. 
“Of  course  I findt  some,”  said  Tailor  Vert*,  indignant- 
ly. “ Didn't  I tells  you  I foundt  a pranch  of  vitch-villow !” 
Then,  in  a reproachful  manner:  “I  didn't  tinks  you 
vouldn't  poliefeme— me,  as  alvays  tells  you  do  trut\  Nefer 
mind.  I goes  to  somepody  else  and  gets  a quarter  of  a 
tollar;  somopodies  as  tinks  I'm  honest.” 

“Of  course  we  think  you're  honest, ” spoke  up  Billy. 
“If  I had  a quarter  of  a dollar  I’d  lend  it  to  you.  I’ve 
only  got  a levy.  How  much  have  you  got.  Net!  ?” 

“Only  a tip.  Maybe  I can  get  another  from  Aunt 
Catherine,  though.” 

44  Very  veils,”  said  the  little  man,  climbing  rather  hast- 
ily back  on  the  bench,  for  he  thought  lie  heard  his  wife 
coming — “ very  veils:  put  pring  de  quarter  to-night,  else  I 
get  it  from  somepodies.” 

The  boys  were  all  excitement  and  interest.  They  laid 
Out  so  many  plans  for  the  spending  of  their  wealth — when 
they  should  get  it — and  built  so  many  castles  in  the  uir. 
that  they  wound  themselves  up  to  a thorough  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm. That  night  they  brought  the  tailor  the  quarter 
of  a dollar.  He  pocketed  the  money,  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  them  for  the  next  night  to  go  treasure-hunting, 
and,  after  they  were  gone,  melted  some  lead  and  poured  it 
into  a hole  in  the  willow  wand  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 

The  next  night  the  three  met  at  a paling  fence  at  the  foot 
o f Stalcop  s lot;  the  tailor  brought  his  magic  wand,  Billy 
Shallcrosa  a lantern,  and  Ned  Springer  a crowbar  for  turn- 
ing over  the  stones. 
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As  the  three  walked  along.  Tailor  Vertz  beguiled  the 
way  with  stories  of  the  departed  Swede,  and  how  his 
ghost  still  haunted  the  ruins — how  it  was  apt  to  appear  to 
treasure-hunters,  laying  its  grisly  hand  upon  them  at  the 
very  moment  of  finding  the  sought  for  treasure,  until  the 
very  hearts  of  his  listeners  quaked  with  dread.  Probably 
they  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  their  hopes  of  trea- 
sure and  turned  back,  but  neither  of  them  liked  to  propose 
such  a measure.  The  lantern  cast  a ghostly  Hitting  light 
on  the  fence  posts  and  trees  as  they  walked  along,  and  so 
drew  near  the  ruined  house,  the  chimney  of  which  stood 
black  against  the  sky. 

**  Now  dere  is  von  tings  to  remember,"  said  Tailor  Vertz, 
as  they  stood  on  the  shapeless  pile  of  stones  that  marked  the 
ruin.  He  spoke  impressively.  “Now  dcro  is  von  tings 
to  remember.  From  de  moment  de  stick  pegins  to  p’int,  j 
you  mustn't  speak  von  vord,  for  shoos t us  soon  as  you  do 
— poof ! — de  magics  all  goes  out  of  de  stick,  de  silfer  turns  1 
into  lead,  and  de  treasure  all  melt  like  ice  on  a hot  stove. 
If  you  see  a ghost,  den  mind,  shoost  don't  pay  no  notice  to 
him,  but  go  on  vorkings,  and  say  nodings.  Are  you 
ready  ?” 

“Suppose  you  take  the  crowbar,  and  I'll  hold  the  lan- 
tern," said  Billy. 

“No,  I've  carried  it  all  the  way.  and  I’m  tired,"  said 
Ned. 

They  both  thought  there  was  less  danger  from  the  ghost 
to  the  one  that  held  the  lantern  than  to  the  one  that  laid 
a hand  on  his  buried  treasure.  However,  it  was  finally 
determined  that  Net!  should  begin,  and  work  until  he  was 
tired,  and  then  Billy  should  take  a turn.  Tin*  tailor  j 
stepped  forward,  holding  the  wand  by  the  middle  between 
bis  finger  and  thumb.  In  this  way  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  fingers  would  direct  it.  The  boys  watched  1 
him  with  the  most  intense  interest.  The  willow  wand 
moved  slowly  this  way  and  that,  and  finally  pointed  to-  j 
ward  a great  beam  that  reached  across  the  chimney  just 
over  the  fire-place,  thus  indicating  it  as  the  place  where  a ! 
treasure  must  be.  The  boys  approached  cautiously,  Billy  I 
holding  the  lantern,  and  Ned  firmly  grasping  the  crowbar, 
both  wrought  up  to  a high  pitch  of  nervous  excitement, 
while  the  tailor  stood  a little  back  from  them.  It  was  a 
hopeless-looking  piece  of  work  for  two  boys  to  remove  such 
a beam,  so  imbedded  in  the  stone  and  mortar,  and  proba- 
bly that  was  why  the  tailor  had  selected  it.  Ned  struck  the 
crowbar  between  the  stones  just  under  the  beam,  but  it 
was  a quarter  of  an  hour's  job  to  loosen  the  first  stone, 
which  was  very  large;  but  finally  it  came,  and  then  an- 
other. Then  Ned,  whoso  face  was  beaded  with  perspira- 
tion. handed  the  crowbar  to  Billy.  By  this  time  they  were 
beginning  to  regain  their  courage.  Billy  examined  the 
chimney  carefully,  and  seeing  a stone  looser  than  the  rest, 
just  over  the  beam,  determined  to  begin  tlie  attack  in  that 
quarter  ; so  he  stuck  the  crowbar  between  that  stone  and 
the  next,  and  begun  to  prize.  In  the  mean  time,  Tailor 
Vertz  had  grown  tired,  and  determined  to  hasten  matters;  ; 
accordingly,  just  as  the  stone  was  loosening,  he  gave  an  • 
unearthly  groan. 

“ What’s  that  t”  cried  Billy,  and  let  go  of  the  crowbar. 
It  fell  clanking  on  the  stones,  and  with  it  fell  the  stone  , 
he  was  loosening.  The  groan,  and  the  noise  of  the  falling  • 
of  the  crowbar  and  the  stone,  frightened  Ned  so  that  he 
dropped  the  lantern  ; and  the  boys,  leaping  over  the  pile  of 
stones,  fled  up  the  road  like  frightened  deer,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  tailor,  who  was  scarcely  less  frightened  than  ■ 
they  were.  At  length  they  stopped,  and  stood  panting 
about  a hundred  yards  up  the  road. 

“ Ach ! mein  Himinel  1”  cried  Tailor  Vertz,  stamping  his 
foot,  “ what  you  speak  for  ? You  have  shpoilt  all  de  mag-  ! 
ic  of  de  vitch-villow.  Vy  did  you  not  hold  your  tongue  ?”  | 

“Did  you  hear  that  groan  t"  said  Billy,  in  an  awful  f 
voice. 

“It  must  have  been  the  ghost,"  said  Ned.  Then,  in  a > 


very  loud  voice,  “I  don’t  want  the  money  anyhow,*’ 
cried  lie. 

“ But  you  dropped  father’s  lantern  back  there.” 

“ Well,  you  dropped  my  father’s  crowbar.  It  was  you 
that  scared  me,  dropping  it,  so  you  ought  to  go  back  for  it." 

Finally  they  concluded  that  all  three  should  go,  for 
company's  sake. 

They  approached  the  spot  very  cautiously,  the  tailor, 
who  had  no  further  reason  for  frightening  them,  encour- 
aging them  to  proceed,  but  himself  keeping  a little  back, 
as  he  was  secretly  much  afraid  of  ghosts.  Luckily  for 
their  fears,  the  candle  in  the  lantern  had  not  gone  out, 
but  had  burned  as  it  fell,  guttering  the  tallow,  and  run- 
ning it  over  the  glass  of  the  lantern.  Billy  picked  it  up, 
and  the  light  flashed  out  more  brightly.  Ned  also  pick- 
ed up  his  crowbar,  and  they  turned  to  leave,  when  Billy 
cast  a glance  at  the  hole  whence  the  stone  he  had  been 
working  at  had  fallen. 

“Stop,”  he  cried,  suddenly;  “ what’s  this  1” 

“ What’s  what  I”  said  Ned. 

“There's  something  in  there.” 

“ Dere  ? where  ?”  said  the  tailor,  pressing  forward. 

They  all  three  looked  in  the  hole;  then  Billy  thrust  in 
his  hand,  and  drew  out  a small  wooden  box.  It  was 
crumbling  with  dry-rot,  and  without  much  effort  he  broke 
off  the  lid  with  his  fingers.  The  boys  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve their  eyes.  Ned  sprang  from  the  ground  and  gave 
a shout.  The  box  was  full  of  money.  They  were  chiefly 
copper  coins  and  small  silver  pieces ; still,  it  was  a treasure 
to  the  boys. 

All  this  time  Tailor  Vertz  had  been  standing  with  star- 
ing eyes  and  open  mouth.  He  was  amazed,  thunder- 
struck, dumfounded,  that  he,  who  had  been  deceiving 
the  boys  with  juggling  tricks,  should  have  actually  show- 
ed them  a real  treasure.  All  of  a sudden  it  came  over 
him  with  a rush  that  he  had  deliberately  led  the  boys  to 
this  sjKit,  and  placed  their  very  hands,  as  it  were,  upon  all 
this  money.  He  felt  as  though  it  had  been  taken  from 
his  own  pocket,  and  burst  out  in  a sudden  torrent  of  words, 
scolding  and  stamping  his  feet  in  such  a way  that  the 
boys  stood  amazed. 

“ What’s  the  matter  ?”  they  cried. 

“ Vat's  de  matter  ?”  shouted  the  tailor,  l»eating  his  breast 
— “ vat’s  de  matter  ? Oh,  Vertz ! you  fool ! you  fool ! Oh, 
if  I’d  only  known  it  vas  dere! — if  I’d  only  known  it  vas 
dere ! To  go  empty  it  out  of  my  pockets  into  yours ! Bah ! 
I might  er  had  it  all  myself.” 

“ But  didn't  you  know  it  was  there  f Didn’t  the  witch- 
willow  tell  you  so  I”  said  Billy. 

“ Vitch-villow ! Oh,  you  yank ! vat’s  a vitch-villow  but 
to  fool  such  tunces  as  you  ?” 

“Then  you  were  only  fooling  us,  were  you  said  Billy. 

The  tailor  began  to  cool  down  somewhat  at  that,  and 
entered  on  a long  explanation,  in  which  he  got  very  much 
involved. 

“All  very  well,”  said  Billy;  “but  tell  us  now,  up  and 
down,  fair  and  squure.  did  you  know  anything  about  the 
money  being  there  ?” 

The  little  tailor  looked  at  him  doubtfully  for  a while. 

“ Vell,"suid  lie,  hesitatingly,  “no-o,  I didn't,  and  data 
de  trut’.”- 

Both  boys  burst  into  a laugh. 

“Well,”  said  Billy,  “share  and  share  alike  anyhow; 
that's  fair.” 

However,  they  deducted  the  quarter-dollar  from  Tailor 
Vertz's  share.  Billy’s  share  was  six  dollars  and  twenty- 
three  cents.  Neil’s  six  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents,  and 
Tailor  Vertz's  five  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents,  with 
which  he  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied. 

Forever  after  this  adventure  Dutch  Dolly’s  husband 
was  more  careful  about  telling  the  boys  of  the  mysteries 
of  his  art  ; and  when  he  would  get  on  the  subject,  Billy 
was  apt  to  slyly  remind  him  of  the  magic  wand. 
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MOUNTAIN  PEAKS. 

"I  XT' HEN  the  world  wax  comparatively  young,  and  pco- 
\\  pie  were  contented  with  legends  and  myths  con- 
cerning the  wonders  of  creation,  just  as  children  like 
fairy  stories,  it  was  the  common  belief  that  mountains 
were  the  work  of  gods  and  genii,  who  hurled  them  down 
from  heaven,  and  allowed  them  to  fall  by  chance,  or  else 


AMONG  THE  ALPS. 


raised  them  as  mighty  pillars  destined  to  l>ear  the  vaults 
of  the  skies.  The  Titans,  who  were  not  gods,  threw 
down  all  the  mountains  of  Thessaly  in  order  to  use  them 
again  for  building  up  the  ramparts  round  Olympus.  An- 
other story  is  that  a giantess  of  the  North  had  tilled  her 
apron  with  little  hills,  and  dropped  them  at  certain  dis- 
tances that  she  might  recognize  her  way.  And  still  an- 
other, from  the  other  end  of  the  earth,  is  that  Vishnu, 
one  day,  seeing  a young  girl  asleep  beneath  the  sun’s  too 
ardent  rays,  took  up  a mountain,  and  held  it  poised  upon 
his  finger-tips  to  shelter  the  beautiful  sleeper.  This,  the 
legend  tells  us,  was  the  origin  of  sun-shades.  Nor  was 
it  even  always  necessary  for  gods  and  giants  to  lift  up 
the  mountains  in  order  to  remove  them;  the  latter  obeyed 
a mere  sign.  Stones  hastened  to  listen  to  the  strains  of 
Orpheus’s  lyre  ; mountains  stood  erect  to  hear  Apollo. 
It  was  thus  that  Helicon,  the  home  of  the  Muses,  took  its 
birth. 

Strange  as  are  these  stories,  they  are  no  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  uctual  fact  that,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Creator,  the  two  great  giants  Fire  und  Water  have  been 
and  still  are  at  work  constructing  mountains,  slowly,  it 
is  true,  and  uot  by  any  sudden  upheaval,  as  the  lovers  of 
the  marvellous  would  have  it  to  be,  but  none  the  less 
surely. 


While  wandering  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
carefully  observing  its  natural  phenomena,  we  see  that 
mountains  are  the  slow  growth  of  ages.  When  an  insu- 
lar or  continental  mass  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
yards  high  receives  rain  in  abundance,  its  slopes  gradu- 
ally become  indented  with  ravines,  dales,  valleys ; the 
uuiform  surface  of  the  plateau  is  cut  into  peaks,  ridges, 
pyramids;  scooped  out  into  amphitheatres,  basins,  preci- 
pices; systems  of  mountains  appear  by  degrees  wher- 
ever the  level  ground  lias  rolled  down  to  any  enormous 
extent.  In  addition  to  these  external  causes  which 
change  plateaus  into  mountains,  slow  transformations 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth  are  also  being  accomplished, 
bringing  about  vast  excavations.  Those  hard-working 
men  who,  hammer  in  hand,  go  about  for  many  years 
among  the  mountains  in  order  to  study  their  form  and 
structure,  observe  in  the  lower  beds  of  marine  forma- 
tion, which  constitute  the  non-crystalline  portion  of  the 
mountains,  gigantic  rents  or  fissures  extending  thou- 
sands of  yards  in  length.  Masses  millions  of  yards 
thick  have  been  completely  raised  up  again  by  these 
shocks,  or  turned  as  completely  upside  down,  so  that 
what  was  formerly  the  surface  lias  now  become  the  bot- 
tom. And  in  this  way  have  been  revealed  the  crystal- 
line rocks.  Plication,  or  folding,  is  also  an  important 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  By  this  process, 
subjected  to  slow  pressure,  the  rock,  the  clay,  the  lay- 
ers of  sandstone,  the  veins  of  metal,  have  all  lieen  folded 
up  like  a piece  of  cloth,  and  the  folds  thus  formed  become 
mountains  and  valleys. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  study  of 
mountains  is  the  discovery  of  fossils,  by  which  the  natu- 
ralist accurately  determines  the  age  of  rocks.  Millions 
of  these  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  have  boon 
preserved.  Of  course  the  tissues  of  flesh  and  drops  of 
blood  or  sap  are  gone,  but  in  their  stead  are  particles 
of  stone  which  have  kept  the  form,  and  sometimes  even 
the  color,  of  the  creature  destroyed.  Within  the  thick- 
ness of  these  stones  are  shells  of  mollusks.  disks,  spheres, 
spines,  cylinders  in  astounding  numbers;  we  see  the 
skeletons  of  fish  with  their  fins  and  scales,  the  wing- 
sheaths  of  insects,  and  even  foot-prints;  upon  the  hard 
rock,  too,  which  wits  formerly  the  shifting  sand  of  the 
beach,  we  find  the  impression  of  drops  of  rain,  and  the 
intersecting  ripple  marks  traced  by  wavelets  on  the 
shore.  These  fossils,  which  lived  millions  of  years  ago 
in  the  mud  of  oceanic  abysses,  are  now  met  at  every 
mountain  height.  They.aro  to  Ik*  seen  on  most  of  the 
Pyrenees,  they  constitute  whole  Alps,  they  are  recognized 
upon  the  Caucasus  and  Cordilleras. 

The  wealth  contained  in  mountains  in  the  shape  of  sil- 
ver and  gold  ore  and  precious  stones  has  ever  been,  like 
the  magic  thread  of  the  labyrinth,  leading  miners  and 
geologists  into  the  depths  of  their  caverns.  Formerly  it 
was  supposed  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  reach  these  riches. 
All  that  a man  needed  was  what  is  called  ‘•luck”  and 
the  favor  of  the  gods.  Boldly  seizing  some  opportunity, 
such  as  the  rolling  away  of  a stone  from  a crevice,  he  hail 
but  to  mutter  some  magic  words,  creep  into  a dark  pas- 
sage, and  find  himself  beneath  a vaulted  roof  of  crystals 
and  diamonds;  he  needed  but  to  stoop  and  gather  the  ru- 
bies beneath  Iuh  feet.  Not  by  chance  and  magic  do  the 
miners  of  our  day  reach  the  rich  veins  of  minerals.  Study 
and  hard  work  arc  behind  all  the  engineering  skill  which 
penetrates  our  mountains. 

When  the  summer  is  here,  and  vou  go  forth  with  mer- 
ry hearts  ami  stout  staves  to  climb  some  “ Saddleback” 
or  “Mount  Tom,”  just  stop  and  think  of  all  the  wonder- 
ful things  which  happen  to  make  a mountain ; and  as  you 
glance  up  its  wooded  sides,  and  see  the  clouds  resting 
upon  its  summit,  or  behold  the  purple  hues  of  evening 
gathering  about  its  majestic  form,  remember  “the  hand 
that  made  it  is  Divine. ’* 
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TOBY  TYLER; 

OR,  TEN  WEEKS  WITH  A CIRCUS. 


BY  JAMES  OTIS. 


Chapter  XVI. 


toby’s  first  appearance  in  the  rinci. 

WHEN  the  circus  entered  the  town  which  had  been 
selected  os  the  place  where  Toby  was  to  make  his 
debut  as  a circus  rider,  the  boy  noticed  a new  poster 
among  the  many  glaring  and  gaudy  bills  which  set  forth 
the  varied  and  many  attractions  that  were  to  be  found  un- 
der one  canvas  for  a trifling  admission  fee,  and  he  noticed 
it  with  some  degree  of  interest,  not  thinking  for  a moment 
that  it  had  any  reference  to  him. 

It  was  printed  very  much  as  follows: 

MADEMOISELLE  JEANNETTE 
axd 

MONSIEUR  AJAX, 

two  of  the  youngest  equestriaua  iu  tlio  world,  will  perform  their 
graceful,  daubing,  and  daring  act  entitled 

THE  TRIUMPH  OP  THE  INNOCENTS. 

This  is  tho  first  appearance  of  these  daring  young  riders  togeth- 
er since  their  separation  in  Europe  last  season,  and  their  per- 
formance in  this  town  will  have  a new  aud  novel  interest.  See 

M A DEMO  INK LLE  JEANN ETTE 

AND 

MONSIEUR  AJAX. 

**  Look  there!” said  Toby  to  Ben,  as  he  }>ointcd  out  the 
poster,  which  was  printed  in  very  large  letters  with  gor- 
geous coloring,  and  surmounted  by  a picture  of  two  very 
small  people  performing  all  kinds  of  impossible  feats  on 
horseback.  They’ve  got  some  one  else  to  ride  with  Ella 
to-day.  I wonder  who  it 
can  be  ?” 

Ben  looked  at  Toby  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  assure  him- 
self that  the  boy  was  in  ear- 
nest in  asking  the  question, 
and  then  he  relapsed  into  the 
worst  fit  of  silent  laughing 
that  Toby  had  ever  seen. 

After  he  had  quite  recover- 
ed. he  asked:  “Don’t  you 
know  who  Monsieur  Ajax 
is  t Haiu't  you  never  seen 
him  T 

* 4 No, ’’ replied  Toby,  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  there 
was  so  very  funny  in  his 
very  natural  question.  “ I 
thought  that  I was  goin’  to 
ride  with  Ella.” 

“Why,  that’s  you,”  al- 
most screamed  Ben,  in  de- 
light. “Monsieur  Ajax 
means  you,  didn’t  you  know 
it  ? You  don’t  suppose  they 
would  go  to  put  * Toby  Ty- 
ler’ on  the  bills,  do  you  i 
How  it  would  look ! — * Made- 
moiselle Jeannette  an’  Mon- 
sieur Toby  Tyler.'  ” 

Ben  was  off  in  one  of  his 
laughing  spells  again,  aud 
Toby  sat  there,  stiff  and 
straight,  hardly  knowing 
whether  to  join  in  the  mirth 


or  to  get  angry  at  the  sport  which  had  been  made  of  his 
name. 

“I  don’t  care,”  he  said  at  length.  “I’m  sure  I think 
Toby  Tyler  sounds  just  as  well  as  Monsieur  Ajax,  an’  I’m 
sure  it  tits  me  a good  deal  better.” 

"That  may  be,” said  Ben,  soothingly;  “but  you  see  it 
wouldn't  go  down  so  well  with  the  public.  They  want  fur- 
rin  riders,  an’  they  must  have  ’em,  even  if  it  does  spoil 
your  name.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  did  not  like  the  new  name  that 
had  beeu  given  him,  Toby  could  not  but  feel  pleased  at 
the  glowing  terms  in  which  his  performance  was  set  off ; 
but  he  did  not  at  ail  relish  the  lie  that  was  told  about  his 
having  been  with  Ella  in  Europe,  and  he  would  have  been 
very  much  better  pleased  if  that  portion  of  it  had  been 
left  off. 

During  that  forenoon  ho  did  not  go  near  Mr.  Lord  nor 
bis  candy  stand,  for  Mr.  Castle  kept  him  and  Ella  busily 
engaged  in  practicing  the  feat  which  they  were  to  perform 
in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  almost  time  for  the  perform- 
ance to  begin  before  they  were  allowed  even  to  go  to  their 
dinner. 

Ella,  who  hod  performed  several  years,  was  very  much 
more  excited  over  the  coming  debut  than  Toby  was,  and 
the  reason  why  he  did  not  show  more  interest  was  proba- 
bly because  of  his  great  desire  to  leave  the  circus  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  during  that  forenoon  he  thought  very 
much  more  of  how  he  should  get  back  to  Guilford  and 
Uncle  Daniel  than  he  did  of  how  lie  should  get  along  when 
he  stood  before  the  audience. 

Mr.  Castle  assisted  his  pupil  to  dress,  and  when  that  was 
done  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  he  said,  in  a Btem  voice, 
“ Now  you  can  do  this  act  all  right,  and  if  you  slip  up  on 
it,  and  don’t  do  it  as  you  ought  to,  I’ll  give  you  such  a 
whipping  when  you  come  out  of  the  ring  that  you’ll 
think  Job  was  only  fooling  with  you  when  he  tried  to 
whip  you.” 

Toby  had  been  feeling  reasonably  cheerful  before  this. 


MADEMOISELLE  JEANNETTE  AND  MONSIEUR  AJAX. 
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but  these  words  dispelled  all  hiB  cheerful  thoughts,  and  he 
was  looking  moat  disconsolate  when  old  Ben  came  into 
the  dressing  tent. 

“All  ready,  an*  you,  my  boy  f said  the  old  man,  in  his 
cheeriest  voice.  “ Well,  that's  good,  an*  you  look  as  nice 
as  possible.  Now  remember  what  I told  you  last  night,  ! 
Toby,  on*  go  in  there  to  do  your  level  best,  an1  make  a 
name  for  yourself.  Come  out  here  with  me,  an’  wait  for  j 
the  young  lady.” 

These  cheering  words  of  Ben’s  did  Toby  as  much  good  ( 
as  Mr.  Castle’s  had  the  reverse,  and  as  he  stepped  out  of  ( 
the  dressing-room  to  the  place  where  the  horses  were  be-  \ 
ing  saddled,  Toby  resolved  that  he  would  do  his  very  best  t 
that  afternoon,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  please  bis  | 
old  friend. 

Toby  was  not  naturally  what  might  lie  called  a pretty  i 
boy,  for  bis  short  red  hair  and  his  freckled  face  prevented 
any  great  display  of  beauty ; but  be  was  a good,  honest  - 
looking  boy,  and  in  his  tasteful  costume  he  looked  very  | 
nice  indeed— so  nice,  that  could  Mrs.  Treat  have  seen  him  ; 
just  then,  she  would  have  been  very  proud  of  her  handi- 
work,  and  hugged  him  harder  than  ever. 

He  had  not  been  waiting  but  a few  moments  when 
Ella  came  from  her  dressing-room,  and  Toby  was  very 
much  pleased  when  he  saw  by  the  expression  of  her  face 
tliat  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  appearance. 

“ We’ll  both  do  just  as  well  as  we  can,’’  she  whispered 
to  him,  “ and  I know  the  people  will  like  us,  and  make  us 
come  back  after  we  get  through.  And  if  they  do,  mamma 
says  she’ll  give  each  one  of  us  a gold  dollar,” 

She  had  taken  hold  of  Toby's  hand  as  she  spoke,  and 
her  manner  was  so  earnest  and  anxious  that  Toby  was 
more  excited  than  he  ever  had  been  about  his  debut ; ami  I 
had  be  gone  into  the  ring  just  at  that  moment,  the  i 
chances  are  that  lie  would  have  surprised  even  his  teach-  : 
er  by  bis  riding. 

“ I’ll  do  just  as  well  as  I can,”  said  Toby,  in  reply  to  his 
little  companion,  “an’  if  we  earn  the  dollars.  I’ll  have  a : 
hole  bored  in  mine,  an’  you  shall  wear  it  around  your  , 
neck  to  remember  me  by.” 

“ 1 11  remember  you  without  that,”  she  whispered,  ! 
“and  I’ll  give  you  mine,  so  that  you  shall  have  so  much 
the  more  when  you  go  to  your  home.” 

There  was  no  time  for  further  conversation,  for  Mr. 
Castle  entered  just  then  to  tell  them  that  they  must  go  in 
in  another  moment.  The  horses  were  all  ready— a black 
one  for  Toby,  and  a white  one  for  Ella— and  they  stood 
champing  their  bits  and  pawing  the  earth  in  their  impa- 
tience, until  the  silver  lad  Is  with  which  they  were  deco- ! 
rated  rnng  out  quick,  nervous  little  chimes  that  accorded  ' 
very  i\cll  with  Toby's  feelings. 

Ella  squeezed  Toby's  hand  us  they  stood  waiting  for  the  | 
curtain  to  be  raised  that  they  might  enter,  and  he  had  just 
time  to  return  it  when  the  signal  was  given,  and  almost 
before  he  was  aware  of  it  they  were  standing  in  the  ring, 
kissing  their  hands  to  the  crowds  that  packed  the  enor-  , 
mous  tent  to  its  utmost  capacity.  *j 

Thanks  to  the  false  announcement  about  the  separa- 
tion of  the  children  in  Europe  and  their  reunion  in  this 
particular  town,  the  applause  was  long  and  loud,  and  be- 
fore it  had  died  away,  Toby  had  had  time  to  recover  a lit- 
tle from  the  queer  feeling  which  this  sea  of  heads  gave  him. 

He  had  never  seen  such  a crowd  before,  except  as  he 
had  seen  them  as  he  walked  around  at  the  foot  of  the 
seats,  and  then  they  had  simply  looked  like  so  many  hu- 
man beings;  but  as  he  saw  them  now  from  the  ring,  they 
appeared  like  strange  rows  of  heads  without  bodies,  and 
he  hud  hard  work  to  keep  from  running  back  behind  the 
curtain  from  whence  he  had  come. 

Mr.  Castle  acted  as  the  ring  master  this  time,  and  after 
he  hail  introduced  them,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of 
the  posters,  and  the  clown  had  repeated  some  funny  joke, 
the  horses  were  led  iu,  and  they  were  assisted  to  mount. 


“ Don't  mind  the  people  at  all,”  said  Mr.  Castle,  in  a low 
voice,  “ but  ride  just  as  if  you  were  alone  here  with  me.” 

The  music  struck  up,  the  horses  cantered  around  the 
ring,  and  Toby  had  really  started  as  a circus  rider. 

“ Remember,”  said  Ella  to  him,  in  a low  tone,  just  as 
the  horses  started,  “you  told  me  tliat  you  would  ride  just 
as  well  as  you  could,  and  we  must  earn  the  dollars  mam- 
ma promised.” 

It  seemed  to  Toby  at  first  as  if  he  could  not  stand  up; 
but  by  the  time  they  had  ridden  around  the  ring  once, 
and  Ella  had  cautioned  him  again  against  making  any 
mistake,  for  the  sake  of  the  money  which  they  were  going 
to  earn,  he  was  calm  and  collected  enough  to  carry  out 
his  part  of  the  programme  quite  as  well  as  if  he  had  been 
simply  taking  a lesson. 

The  act  consisted  in  their  riding  side  by  side,  jumping 
over  banners  and  through  hoops  covered  with  paper,  and 
then  the  most  difficult  portion  of  their  act  began. 

The  saddles  were  taken  off  the  horses,  and  they  were  to 
ride  first  on  one  horse  and  then  on  the  other,  until  they 
concluded  their  performance  by  riding  twice  around  the 
ring  side  by  side,  standing  on  their  horses,  each  one  with 
a hand  on  the  other’s  shoulder. 

All  this  was  successfully  accomplished  without  a single 
error,  and  when  they  rode  out  of  the  ring,  the  applause 
was  so  great  as  to  leave  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  he 
recalled,  and  thus  earn  the  promised  money. 

In  fact,  they  had  hardly  got  inside  the  curtain  when 
one  of  the  attendants  called  to  them,  and  before  they  had 
time  even  to  speak  to  each  other  they  were  in  the  ring 
again,  relating  the  last  portion  of  their  act. 

When  they  came  out  of  the  ring  for  the  second  time, 
they  found  old  Ben,  the  skeleton,  the  fat  lady,  and  Mr. 
Job  Lord  waiting  to  welcome  them;  but  before  any  one 
could  say  a word,  Ella  had  stood  on  tiptoe  again,  and  giv- 
en Toby  just  such  another  kiss  ns  she  did  when  he  told 
her  that  he  would  sijrely  stay  long  enough  to  appear  iu 
the  ring  with  her  once. 

“That’s  because  you  rode  so  well,  and  helped  me  so 
much,”  she  said,  as  she  saw  Toby's  cheeks  growing  a fiery 
red ; and  then  she  turned  to  those  who  were  waiting  to 
greet  her. 

Mrs.  Treat  took  her  in  her  enormous  arms,  and  having 
kissed  her,  put  her  down  quickly,  and  clasped  Toby  as  if 
he  had  been  a very  small  walnut,  and  her  arms  a very 
large  pair  of  nut-crackers. 

“ Bless  the  boy !”  she  exclaimed,  as  she  kissed  him  again 
and  again,  with  an  energy  and  force  that  made  her  kisses 
sound  like  the  crack  of  u wjiip,  and  caused  the  horses  to 
stamp  iu  affright.  “I  knew  he'd  amount  to  something 
one  of  these  days,  an' Samuel  an’  I had  to  come  out,  when 
business  was  dull,  just  to  see  how  he  got  along." 

It  was  some  time  before  she  would  unloose  him  from 
her  motherly  embrace,  and  when  she  did,  the  skeleton 
grasped  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  in  the  most  pompous 
and  effective  manner: 

“Mr.  Tyler,  we’re  proud  of  you,  and  when  we  saw  that 
costume  of  yours  that  my  Lilly  embroidered  with  her  own 
hands,  we  was  both  proud  of  it  and  what  it  contained. 
You're  a great  rider,  my  boy,  a great  rider,  and  you'll 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  profession  some  day,  if  you  only 
stick  to  it.” 

“Thank  you.  sir,”  was  all  Toby  had  time  to  say  before 
old  Ben  had  him  by  the  hand,  and  the  skeleton  was  injur- 
ing out  his  congratulations  in  little  Miss  Ella's  ear. 

“Toby,  my  boy,  you  did  well,  an’  now  you’ll  amount  to 
something  if  you  only  remember  what  I told  you  last 
night,”  said  Ben,  as  he  looked  upon  the  boy,  whom  lie  had 
come  to  think  of  os  his  protege,  with  pride.  “I  never 
seen  anybody  of  your  age  do  any  better;  an’  now,  instead 
of  bein’  only  a candy  peddler,  you’re  one  of  the  stars  of 
the  show.” 

“ Thank  you,  Ben,”  was  all  that  Toby  could  say,  for  he 
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knew  that  his  old  friend  meant  every  word  that  he  said, 
and  it  pleased  him  mo  much  thut  he  could  say  no  more 
than  ‘ * Thank  you"  in  reply. 

“I  feel  as  if  your  triumph  was  mine," said  Mr.  Lord, 
looking  benignly  at  Tohv  from  out  his  crooked  eye,  and 
assuming  the  most  fatherly  tone  at  his  command;  “I 
have  learned  to  look  upon  you  almost  as  my  own  soil,  and 
your  success  is  very  gratifying  to  me." 

Toby  was  not  at  all  flattered  by  this  last  praise.  If  he 
had  never  seen  Mr.  Lord  before,  he  might,  and  probably 
would,  have  been  deceivod  by  his  words;  but  he  had  seen 
him  too  often,  and  under  too  many  painful  circumstances, 
to  be  at  all  swindled  by  his  words. 

Toby  was  very  much  pleased  with  his  success,  and  by 
the  praise  he  received  from  all,  and  when  the  proprietor 
of  the  circus  caine  along,  patted  him  on  the  head,  and  told 
him  that  he  rode  very  nicely,  he  was  quite  happy,  until  he  j 
chanced  to  see  the  greedy  twinkle  in  Mr.  Lords  eye,  and 
then  lie  knew  that  all  this  success  and  all  this  praise  were 
only  binding  him  faster  to  the  show  which  he  was  so  anx- 
ious to  escape  from;  his  pleasure  vanished  very  quickly, 
and  in  its  stead  came  a bitter,  homesick  feeling  which  no 
amount  of  praise  could  banish. 

It  was  old  Ben  who  helped  him  to  undress  after  the 
skeleton  and  the  fat  lady  had  gone  back  to  their  tent,  and 
Klla  had  gone  to  dress  for  her  appearance  with  her  mo- 
ther, for  now  she  was  obliged  to  ride  twice  at  each  perform- 
ance. When  Toby  was  in  his  ordinary  clothes  again, 
Ben  said; 

“Now  that  you’re  one  of  the  performers,  Toby,  you 
won’t  have  to  sell  candy  any  more,  an'  you'll  have  the 
most  of  your  time  to  yourself,  so  let’s  you  an’  I go  out  an’ 
see  the  town." 

“Don’t  you  s’pose  Mr.  Lord  expects  me  to  go  to  work 
for  him  again  to-day  P* 

“ An  Vpoaiu’ he  does  ?"  said  Ben,  with  a chuckle.  “You 
don’t  s'pose  the  boss  would  let  any  one  that  rides  in  the 
ring  stand  behind  Job  Lord's  counter,  do  you  i You  can 
do  just  as  you  have  a mind  to,  my  boy,  an'  I say  to  you. 
let’s  go  out  an’  see  the  town.  What  do  you  say  to  it  ?" 

“I’d  like  to  go  first-rate,  if  I dared  to," replied  Toby, 
thinking  of  the  many  whippings  he  had  received  for  for 
less  than  that  which  Ben  now  proposed  he  should  do. 

“Oh,  I’ll  take  care  that  Job  don't  bother  you,  so  come 
along;"  and  Ben  started  out  of  the  tent,  and  Toby  follow- 
ed, feeling  considerably  frightened  at  this  first  act  of  dis- 
obedience against  his  old  master. 

(to  UK  COMTIMCKD.J 

A HERO  IN  SEVEN  PIECES. 

BY  MARY  A.  BARR. 

By  hammer  ami  hand, 

All  art*  do  ulaud. 

VNI>  so  I thought,  the  other  day,  when  I found  myself 
in  an  art  foundry  in  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  York. 
There  was  a terrible  noise,  and  at  lirst  I thought  1 was  in 
a smithy;  but,  children,  I soon  found  out  it  was  only  the 
workman  seaming  together  a hero’s  coat. 

Most  of  you  know  all  about  this  hero,  and  just  the  part 
he  played  in  the  history  of  our  country ; but  because  many 
of  you  have  read  carelessly  that  page  of  your  history,  and 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  forgotten,  or  have  never  j 
read  it,  lot  me  tell  you  something  about  him  before  we  go 
hack  to  Twenty-fifth  Street,  and  the  1000-pound  bronze 
statue  of  our  hero,  whom  every  true  hearted  American  re- 
members with  honest  pride. 

He  was  one  of  seven  young  men  who  captured  a very 
famous  spy.  Now  there  have  been  many  famous  spies,  so 
don’t  guess  in  a hurry.  He  was  three  times  a prisoner  in 
New  York;  twice  he  escaped;  the  second  time  only  four 
days  before  he  saved  his  country  a mortal  blow ; and  the 
third  time  he  was  released  by  the  peace. 


Congress  gave  him  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  dollars 
a year  for  life,  a silver  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a 
shield,  inscribed  “ Fidelity,”  and  on  the  other  the  motto, 
“Vincit  Amor  Patriae”;  and  New  York  gave  him  a farm, 
and  also,  in  1827,  erected  a marble  mouument  in  a church- 
yard two  miles  from  Peekskill. 

He  died  at  Yorktown  in  1818,  when  he  was  fifty-nine  years 
old;  but  he  will  always  live  in  the  memory  of  his  country- 
men. So  it  was  with  a great  deal  of  reverence  I touched  the 
bronzed  hand,  and  pictured  to  myself  that  he  was  alive, 
and  just  about  to  step  forward  and  give  the  order  to 
“ Stand  t” 

But  that  was  after  the  workman  had  fastened  a rope  and 
chain  around  his  waist,  and  by  means  of  a pully  lifted  him 
upright  on  the  pedestal,  for  my  lirst  glimpse  of  him  was  ly- 
ing on  his  side  with  a little  black-eyed  Italian  hammering 
away  at  the  seam  which  I spoke  of.  For  our  hero  was 
cast  in  seven  pieces,  and  these  pieces  are  put  together  with 
brass  nails,  and  then  the  seams  hammered  smooth. 

The  sculptor  of  the  statue  being  present,  offered  to  take 
me  through  the  foundry,  and  so  I followed  liim,  meeting 
a part  of  our  hero  at  every  turn. 

Here  his  head  and  shoulders,  there  his  gun,  over  yon- 
der his  arm,  and  lying  right  at  my  feet  one  of  his  hands, 
and  in  the  corner  his  feet  and  legs,  which  one  of  the  work- 
men told  me  they  had  cast  one  evening  at  half  past  six.  by 
the  glare  of  the  furnaces,  which  threw  great  shadows 
across  everything,  and  made  it  like  a dream  with  the  real- 
ity of  heat  and  uoise. 

But  these  were  only  the  plaster  moulds,  taken  from  the 
sculptor’s  model  in  clay,  and  I passed  them  with  only  a 
glance,  for  I knew  the  splendid  whole  would  make  up  for 
these  broken  pieces. 

Many  of  you  have  been  in  a foundry,  and  can  easily 
picture  to  yourselves  the  great  oven  for  baking  the  clay 
moulds  in;  the  tanks  of  sand;  the  furnaces  down  in  the 
ground  and  on  a level  with  the  floor,  with  iron  beams 
high  above  on  which  the  pots  for  melting  the  metal  in  are 
hung;  the  enormous  tongs  and  hooks;  the  troughs  of 
water;  half- finished  work;  the  workman’s  tools;  and  men 
bending  over  work  that  seems  too  beautiful  to  come  out  of 
such  chaos  and  from  such  rough  material. 

From  the  foundry  I went  up  to  the  sculptor’s  studio  on 
the  third  floor,  in  the  front  of  the  building.  Now,  chil- 
dren, this  is  a real  place,  and  if  any  of  you  ever  come  to 
New  York,  you  can  go  and  see  it,  for  the  artist  is  a very 
good-natured  man,  and  is  always  glad  to  see  pleasant  com- 
pany. 

What  a place  it  would  have  been  to  play  in ! Oh,  what 
fun  I should  have  had  calling  on  Miss  Venus!  and  what 
| a splendid  coachman  Apollo  would  have  made!  and  the 
: sailor  lad  we  would  have  all  claimed;  and  the  girl  with 
the  shawl  over  her  head  would  have  been  the  soldier’s 
sweetheart.  But  what  would  the  sculptor  have  thought 
if  he  had  known  what  use  I was  putting  his  beautiful 
works  to?  and  so,  my  dears,  let  us  play  that  all  this  bus 
been  said  in  a whisper,  while  he  is  dusting  a chair  for  me, 
and  go  tack  to  the  studio  as  it  really  is. 

To  begin  with,  there  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  no 
paper  on  the  walls,  hut  a taautiful  pier  looking-glass 
without  a frame  leaned  against  the  brick  wall,  and  in- 
numerable reliefs  in  plaster,  photographs  of  people  and 
places,  an  old  army  suit,  and  several  costumes  which  the 
sculptor  used  in  draping  his  model,  hung  in  splendid 
confusion  everywhere.  One  side  of  the  room  was  of 
wood  painted  a dark  brown,  and  over  this  the  artist 
had  drawn  Cupids,  angels,  flowers,  flags,  and  all  kinds 
of  beautiful  designs  in  white.  There  was  a stove  in  the 
room,  and  two  or  three  chairs  that  needed  constant 
dusting;  several  easels  stood  about,  ami  atone  a German 
artist,  in  a checked  blouse  or  old-fashioned  apron,  was 
working  on  a beautiful  relief,  which  told  the  story  of  a 
young  fanner  leaving  home  for  the  war.  The  artist  said 
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it  wa«  for  a soldiers’  monument  in  Massachusetts.  Near 
him  stood  a bucket  of  water  with  a sponge  in  it,  and  ev- 
ery little  while  he  would  wet  the  clay  he  was  working 
with. 

A great  many  busts  and  statuettes  of  all  kinds  stood  in 
every  conceivable  place — on  tables,  pedestals,  and  shelves; 
and  on  one  shelf  was  the  bust  of  a famous  New  York  belle 
and  the  statuettes  of  a horse  and  cow,  visitors’  cards,  pho- 
tographs of  famous  actors  and  artists,  old  letters,  and  in  a 
table  glass  a bouquet  of  roses  and  lilies  that  some  one 
had  sent  to  the  sculptor  that  morning.  While  we  were 
talking,  the  sculptor’s  model  came  in;  that  is,  the  man 
who  stands  for  his  figures,  so  that  the  artist  may  catch 
the  proper  motion  of  the  body. 

I had  spent  an  hour  very  pleasantly  in  this  queer, 
muHsy  place,  and  as  it  was  growing  dark,  I was  forced 
to  say  good-by  to  Miss  Venus,  and  the  Boy  in  Blue,  and 
my  new-found  friend  the  German  artist;  but  I took  away 
with  me  many  pleasant  memories,  and  I hope  I have  in- 
terested my  little  readers  enough  for  them  to  turn  to  the 
history  of  the  Revolution,  and  tell  me  who  our  hero  is. 
Many  of  you  have  already  guessed,  but  I should  like  some 
of  you  to  tell  me  his  name,  and  if  I have  forgotten  any- 
thing about  him.  Will  you  ? 


IN,  OUT  OF  THE  STORM. 

IT  is  high  time  that  the  poor  little  lamb  was  taken  in,  out 
of  the  storm,  is  it  not,  my  young  readers  t The  artist 
says  that  when  he  made  the  sketch  from  which  this  pic- 
ture was  drawn,  the  season  was  late  in  March,  and  the 
weather  for  a few  days  had  been  so  warm  that  the  chil- 
dren in  the  farm-house  where  he  was  staying  thought  old 
Winter  had  surely  gone.  He  was  still  there,  however, 
and  to  prove  his  presence  he  sent  one  of  his  very  worst 
storms  of  snow  and  sleet,  that  lusted  all  day,  ami  made 
people  think  that  the  almunacs  were  wrong,  and  that  the 
month  must  be  January  instead  of  March. 


In  the  midst  of  this  storm,  as  the  children  were  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  and  wondering  if  summer  ever 
would  come,  they  saw  their  father  walking  from  the  barn 
with  something  in  his  arms,  and  followed  by  their  old 
pet  sheep  Maua.  As  their  father  came  near,  the  chil- 
dren saw  that  he  held  a dear  little  lamb  in  his  arms;  and 
when  he  got  into  the  house  he  told  them  that  Maua 
was  its  mother,  and  that  it  had  been  born  out-of-doora  in 
all  the  terrible  storm.  If  he  had  not  been  led  to  the  spot 
by  Mana's  pitiful  cries  just  when  he  was,  the  poor  lamb 
would  have  been  frozen  to  death.  As  it  was,  the  little 
creature  was  chilled  through,  and  had  to  be  wrapped  in 
flannel,  placed  chjse  beside  the  fire,  and  fed  with  warm 
milk  before  it  recovered.  The  children  took  such  good 
care  of  the  lamb  that  their  father  gave  it  to  them  for  their 
own ; and  when  at  last  the  summer  did  come,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  old  Winter  to  prevent  it,  the  “cosset"  well 
repaid  their  care  of  him  by  his  funny  antics  and  pretty 
ways. 

On  that  stormy  afternoon,  after  the  lamb  had  been  made 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  the  children  gathered  about  the 
artist,  and  asked  him  so  many  questions  about  sheep,  that 
they  finally  gained  from  him  the  following  information. 

“Sheep — that  is,  common  domestic  sheep — are  certainly 
dull  and  uninteresting  animals,  but  this  is  partly  because 
we  do  not  usually  see  them  to  advantage.  Sheep  are  nat- 
urally mountainous  animals;  if  left  to  themselves,  they  al- 
ways prefer  hills  and  rocky  mountains  to  plains  and  low* 
lying  pasture,  and  are  as  active  in  climbing  as  goats.  At 
the  period  of  sacred  history,  sheep  were  evidently  not  con- 
sidered stupid.  It  was  the  custom  to  give  each  individual 
a name,  to  which  each  would  answer  when  called.  This 
custom  still  exists  in  Greece,  and,  I believe,  in  some  other 
countries.  A missionary  tells  us  that  once  when  he  was 
travel  ling  in  Greece,  in  passingby  a flock  of  sheep,  he  begged 
the  shepherd  to  call  one  of  them  by  name;  he  did  so,  and 
immediately  the  sheep  left  its  com  {Minions  and  its  pasture, 
and  ran  up  to  the  shepherd  with  evident  signs  of  pleasure. 
The  shephertl  told  the  missionary  that  muuy  of  the  sheep 
were  still  wild,  that  they 
had  not  yet  learned  their 
names,  but  that  by  teach- 
ing all  would  learn  them. 
Those  which  knew  their 
names  and  would  answer 
to  them  he  called  lame. 
Some  years  ago,  pet  lambs 
used  to  be  quite  a fashion, 
and  there  have  been  many 
poems  and  stories  written 
alsmt  them.  The  |H»et 
Wordsworth  wrote  a very 
pretty  account  of  a pet  lamb 
and  a mountain  maiden  ; 
and  all  children  ought  to 
read  Miss  Edgeworth's 
story  of  Simple  Susan  and 
her  lamb.  Queen  V ictoria. 
when  she  was  a little  girl, 
and  lived  at  Kensington 
Palace,  had  u pet  lamb  with 
a pink  ribbon  round  its 
neck.  Home  children  I 
know  had  one  which  was 
very  tame  and  affectionate. 
When  it  grew  up  it  was  too 
rough  und  big  for  a play- 
fellow. and  was  sent  to  join 
a flock  of  sheep;  but  long 
afterward,  when  the  chil- 
dren came  past,  it  would 
leave  the  others  to  run  to 
them.” 
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THEY  ARE  COMING. 

BY  MRS.  M.  E.  8ANOSTER 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kobiu, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wren, 

The  Orioles,  and  the  Cat-birds 
Are  com  lug  back  Again. 

Heiglio!  for  the  sweet,  sweet  blossoms, 
Ami  the  sweeter  music  then. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin 
Ami  the  rest  of  the  merry  crew 
Will  be  very  brisk  and  busy, 

With  plenty  of  work  to  do. 

Just  think  of  it:  keepiug  house,  dears. 
Ami  building  your  houses  too. 


HOW  THE  BOYS  FOOLED  UNCLE  BUDGE. 

BY  KATE  R M.  DOWKLL. 

RICK  and  Karl  always  spent  a week  in  the  spring  at 
Uncle  Budge’s. 

It  had  chanced  for  two  or  three  years  that  they  were 
there  on  All-fools’  Day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  visit 
Uncle  Budge,  on  leaving  them  at  the  cars,  had  urged  them 
to  come  on  for  the  same  time  the  next  year,  adding.  4 ‘ If  you 
succeed  in  fooling  me  then.  I’ll  give  you  each  a gold  piece.” 
Uncle  Budge  as  completely  forgot  having  made  such  an 
offer,  five  minutes  after  the  hoys  had  waved  their  hats  in 
good-by,  as  though  there  were  no  April-fool  Days  and  no 
gold  pieces  in  tin*  world.  4 

But  not  so  with  the  Barnes  hoys.  Gold  pieces  were  not 
so  plenty  with  them  that  they  would  be  apt  to  let  such  an 
otfer  pass  in  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other.  Already  seats 
at  the  circus,  fishing-rods,  and  skates  were  in  wild  confu- 
sion in  their  brains. 

“A  whole  year  to  think  up  something!”  said  Rick. 

44  I don’t  believe  there's  a bit  of  use  in  trying,”  answer- 
ed Karl.  “ We’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  no  end  of  times 
that  we  can’t  fool  Uncle  Budge,  and  we  can’t.  That's  all 
there  is  about  it.” 

“No  harm  in  trying,”  ventured  the  not  easily  discour- 
aged Kick,  thinking  how  often  he  had  admired  the  gold 
dollar  on  Chun  Holmes's  watch  chain.  “ Let’s  try,  any- 
way.” . 

So  next  April-fools’  Day  finding  them  at  Uncle  Budge's, 
Karl  and  Rick  were  tiptoeing  about  very  early.  They 
spread  the  Berkvillc  Morning  Argus  of  April  1,  1880 — 
which  they  had  slipped  out  of  Uncle  Budge’s  file  theday  lie- 
fore — out  on  the  floor,  sprinkled  some  water  over  it,  fold- 
ed it  carefully,  and  Karl  went  quietly  down  stairs,  open- 
ed the  side  door,  laid  the  paper  there,  and  took  up  stairs 
the  Argus  that  the  carrier  had  just  thrown. 

About  an  hour  afterward  the  break  fast -bell  rang,  and 
the  boys  went  down  stairs.  There  lay  the  paper  by  Uncle 
Budge's  plate,  which  caused  so  pretematu rally  solemn  an 
expression  to  come  over  their  faces  that  Aunt  Budge  was 
quite  worried. 

“Now  I hope  you're  not  getting  homesick,”  she  said  to 
Karl;  “I  know  there’s  not  much  goin'  on  for  you.  as  is 
used  to  a large  family  and  a good  deal  of  noise;  still”— in 
a more  cheerful  tone — “ we'll  think  of  something  after  I've 
done  up  my  work.” 

An  amused  smile  played  about  Rick’s  lips,  to  hide  which 
he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand. 

“Your  toothache  ain’t  come  on  again,  Richard  ?”  in- 
quired Aunt  Budge,  sympathetically. 

“Oh,  I’m  all  right,”  said  one,  while  the  other  assured 
Aunt  Budge  that  he  didn't  want  to  go  home  a hit,  and  was 
having  the  host  sort  of  a time. 

“ Uncle  Budge  has  gone  over  to  Wilson’s,”  said  Aunt 
Budge,  “ hut  may  be  in  any  minute.  He  left  word  not  to 
wait  breakfast.  Can  you  reach  the  Argus,  Karl  f 
“ Well,  well,”  began  Aunt  Budge,  “ if  another  of  those 
Wilkinses  isn’t  married  I Amanda  J.  Why,  now,  I was 


thinking  that  Amanda  went  last  year;  hut  no,  come  to 
think,  it  was  Alvira.  It  does  seem  that  just  as  reg'lar  as 
spring  comes  round,  off  one  on  'em  goes.  Now  Aman- 
da is — ” 

But  Aunt  Budge’s  dissertation  was  cut  short  by  a chok- 
ing scene,  in  which  Rick  pounded  his  brother  with  such 
force  on  the  hock  that  it  was  a wonder  they  heard  the 
front  door  open  at  all. 

* * There’s  Uncle  Budge,”  said  Rick,  hurriedly.  “ Don’t 
tell  him  anything  you’ve  noticed  in  the  Argus,  Aunt 
Budge,  or  he’ll  suspect.” 

“ Suspect !”  echoed  Aunt  Budge,  her  mind  still  on  the 
Wilkinses.  “Suspect!” 

“Sh — sh!”  implored  Karl.  “It's  a fool,  Aunt  Budge. 
Help  us  to  carry  it  out.  Last  year’s  paper — don’t  you  see  ?” 
“Well,  well,  I declare!” said  Aunt  Budge,  as  the  real 
state  of  the  case  flashed  over  her.  4 ‘ Then, ” collecting  her 
thoughts.  “ 1 was  right  about  its  being  Amanda,  and — ’* 
But  Aunt  Budge  interrupted  herself  by  laughing  so  heart- 
ily that  the  boys  found  themselves  compelled  to  join  her, 
though  it  appeared  from  the  conversation,  when  Uncle 
Budge  came  to  breakfast,  that  Aunt  Budge  had  been  re- 
counting some  of  the  boys’  pranks  of  years  before. 

“ How  old  was  I then  ?”  asked  Karl.  “ I mustn’t  forget 
to  ask  mamma,  when  I get  home,  if  she  remembers  it.” 
Uncle  Budge  seated  himself,  and  asked  for  the  paper. 
He  squinted  at  the  date  as  Karl  held  it  toward  him,  and 
then  said  : “I  believe  I'd  rather  have  a little  younger  pa- 
per than  that.  This  comes  within  one  of  it,  boys,  but  I 
guess  I’ll  take  the  one  on  the  eighty.” 

“Well,  now!”  exclaimed  Aunt  Budge,  admiringly. 
“And  he  never  so  much  as  took  it  in  his  hand.” 

“ We  can't  fool  Uncle  Budge,”  said  Karl,  uttering  each 
word  slowly.  “ That  may  as  well  pass  into  a proverb.  It 
can  not  be  done.” 

11  I’m  not  so  sure.  We're  not  through  trying  yet,  you 
know,”  put  in  Rick,  with  a peculiar  look  at  his  brother. 
Karl  motioned  him  aside  after  breakfast. 

“ What  did  you  mean  t”  he  asked. 

“That  I’ve  au  idea.  Just  listen;”  and  a great  many 
questions  and  answers  were  exchanged  in  a hurried  under- 
tone. 

“ Grand— if  it  will  work.  Then  we  must  be  all  ready 
by  the  time  he  comes  down  stairs  ?” 

“ Yes,  and  before  that  send  a telegram  to  the  boys.” 
“The  boys”  meant  Hal  and  Jack  Putnam;  “a  tele- 
gram,” a note  pinned  to  the  stringthat  went  round  a wood- 
en peg  at  one  of  the  Budgett  windows,  and  another  at  the 
Putnams’. 

“ Why  ?”  queried  Karl. 

“ You'll  see.”  replied  Rick,  as  he  hastily  pencilled: 

“ ‘ Be  on  the  look-out  for  Uncle  Budge.  B.  S.’  ” 

The  telegram  came  as  the  Putnam  boys  were  breakfast- 
ing. and  Jack  laughed  as  he  read  it  aloud. 

“What  is  the  fun  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Putnam.  “ And  how 
strange  it  is  I can  not  remember  those  boys’  names.  Which 
one,  now,  is  it  that  signs  himself  * B.  S.’  ?” 

“ Neither,”  laughed  the  hoys,  merrily.  “ 4 B.  S.’  means 
* Big  Show.’  An  April-fool  on  Mr.  Budgett.” 

“And  mustn't  be  missed,” added  Hal.  “Jane,  please 
tell  us  when  you  sec  Mr.  Budgett  come  down  street.” 
Jane  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  hurriedly  told 
the  cook  that  Mr.  Budgett  would  probably  becoming  down 
town  soon,  with  “ April-fool”  chalked  on  his  back. 

“Ye  don’t  mane  it!”  cried  the  interested  Bridget. 
“Oh,  tliirn  byes!  tliim  byes!”  and  she  Hew  after  the  de- 
parting milkman  with  the  news,  omitting,  however,  the 
word  "probably.” 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Budgett.  Just  as  lie  was  putting 
on  his  coat,  he  heard  whispers  of, 

“ He’s  going,  Karl, as  sure  as  I’m  alive!” 

“ And  hasn't  noticed  it.  Well,  that’s  too  good.” 

“ He’s  looking  in  the  glass  now.” 
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“ Sh — sh!  don’t  make  so  much  noise.1* 

“ He  sees  it,  I’m  sure,  or  he’d  have  gone  long  ago.” 

“ Sh — ah ! can’t  you?” 

Mr.  Budgett  heard  it  all.  “I  believe  I’ve  left  my 
pocket-book,”  he  said,  half  aloud,  as  he  turned  to  go  up 
stairs. 

“ It's  all  up  now,”  said  Karl,  vexedly. 

“ Maybe  not.  Keep  dark." 

“Couldn't  very  well  do  otherwise  under  these  coats. 
Why  doesn't  he  go?  I'm  smothering.” 

This  decided  Mr.  Budgett.  Up  he  went,  and  with  : 
Aunt  Budge’s  hand-glass  and  the  mirror  took  a complete 
survey. 

“Did  you  find  it?”  called  Aunt  Budge,  as  he  came, 
down  again. 

“Yes,”  from  Uncle  Budge,  who  was  listening  for 
more  whispers. 

“We’ll  open  the  window,  and  watch  him  down  the 
street.” 

“ Sh— sh  1 How  the  Putnams  will  stare  1” 

A suppressed  giggle  followed. 

The  shutting  of  the  front  door  was  a signal  for  the 
boys  to  rush  wildly  out  of  the  hall  closet  into  the  dining- 
room. where  Aunt  Budge  was  hovering  over  the  break- 
fast dishes. 

“What  is  it?”  cried  Aunt  Budge,  putting  on  her 
glasses.  “Oh,  what  red  faces!  Did  you  get  shut  in?" 

“ We're  fooling  Uncle  Budge,”  said  Rick,  breathlessly. 
“He  promised  ns  each  a gold  piece  if  we  could,”  aud  he 
dashtsl  up  stairs  after  Karl. 

They  raised  the  windows  cautiously,  but  not  too  quietly 
for  Uncle  Budge.  He  heard,  but  did  not  look  up,  though 
he  began  to  feel  a little  ill  at  ease;  and  no  less  so  when 
the  milkman,  who  was  dashing  away  from  the  Putnams’, 
reined  in  his  horses  very  noticeably,  nudged  the  small 
boy  on  the  side  of  the  wagon,  and  both  looked  curiously 
at  him. 

Mr.  Budgett  walked  a few  steps,  then  looked  furtively 
l>ehind  him.  Imagine  his  feelings  at  discovering  that 
the  milkman  had  stopped  his  horses,  and  that  the  small 
boy  was  running  quietly  after  him,  but  stopped  as  he 
noticed  Mr.  Budget!  glance  around. 

“There  certainly  is  something  wrong,”  decided  Mr. 
Budgett;  “though  I didn't  think  those  little  rascals 
would  make  a spectacle  of  me.  As  I live,  their  heads  are 
out  of  the  window  yet.  And  look  at  the  Putnams!”  he 
exclaimed,  aloud. 

Well  might  he  stop  in  surprise.  There  was  Mrs.  Put- 
nam standing  in  the  library  window,  with  Abby  and 
Sarah  on  tiptoe  beside  her;  the  two  boys  at  a large 
upper  window,  poking  each  other  and  giggling  audibly ; 
Mr.  Putnam  at  a third,  apparently  consulting  a ther- 
mometer, but  looking  across  at  Mr.  Budgett  as  though 
he  possessed  far  more  interest  for  him  than  any  degree 
on  the  indicator;  aud  lastly,  Jane  and  Bridget  on  the 
side  stoop,  gazing  as  though  he  were  a candidate  for 
Barnum’s. 

Uncle  Budge  turned  abruptly,  and  went  home. 

“Polly,  what's  the  matter  with  me?”  he  asked,  walk- 
ing into  the  dining-room,  where  Aunt  Budge  was  drying 
her  coffee-cups.  “ All  Berkville  is  agog.” 

“Berkville  agog!”  cried  Aunt  Budge,  inspecting  Mr. 
Budgett  critically.  “ I'm  sure  1 don't  know  over  what. 
However,  the  boys  are  up  to  something,  for  they  said  as 
much.” 

“ Of  course  they  are,”  agreed  Unde  Budge ; “ but  can’t 
you  take  it  off,  Polly  ? It’s  on  my  back,  I guess.” 

“Something  alive!”  screamed  Aunt  Budge.  “Why 
don't  you  shake  yourself,  Jacob  ?’’ 

Uncle  Budge  laughed  heartily. 

“It  would  lie  as  well,"  advised  Aunt  Budge,  “to  give 
’em  the  gold  at  once,  for  they'll  play  the  trick,  Jacob, 
whatever  it  is, on  you  till  you  do.” 


“Give  them  the  gold!”  exclaimed  Uncle  Budge,  won- 
deringly.  “My  dear  Polly,  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“They  say  you  promised  ’em  each  a gold  piece  last 
year  if  they'd  come  on  and  fool  you  this.” 

44 1 did?”  with  still  more  surprise  in  his  voice — 44 1 did  ? 
*Pon  my  word  I’d  forgotten  it.  Well,  well,”  producing 
the  purse  that  Polly  had  knitted  for  him  years  ago. 
“Where  are  the  rascals ?"  Then  going  to  the  stairs, 
“Rick  and  Karl,  come  down  here,"  he  called,  with  an 
affected  sternness  in  his  voice.  “ The  idea  of  your  during 
to  make  a guy  of  your  old  uncle!” 

44  We  haven’t  made  a guy  of  you,"  said  the  boys,  rush- 
ing down;  ‘.‘and  it  isn’t  a mean  fool  at  all,  Uncle  Budge, 
for  it's  really  nothing.” 

44  Nothing!"  echoed  Aunt  Budge.  “ Why  is  everybody 
staring,  then  ?” 

“Only  the  Putnams,”  they  explained.  “We  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  boys — ’’ 

“ Telling  them  what?"  interrupted  Uncle  Budge.  44  Not 
all  about  it,  I hope  ?” 

“No;  merely  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  you.” 

“You  don’t  mean  it!"  chuckled  Uncle  Budge;  “and 
that  that  whole  family  is  fooled  from  garret  to  cellar, 
j milkman  included.  Well,  well,  pretty  good,  pretty  good. 
You  deserve  a reward,  boys,  for  there’ll  be  few  tricks  play- 
ed to-day  that  '11  end  as  pleasantly  as  this.  It’s  the  right 
kind  of  one,  and  the  more  of  that  sort  the  merrier.” 

“ Beauties,  ain’t  they?”  cried  Aunt  Budge,  admiringly, 
as  the  boys  laid  their  gold  pieces  on  the  table  where  the 
| sun  came  streaming  in,  and  called  her  to  look  at  them. 
“Seems  to  me,”  said  Karl,  “they’re  bigger  than  Chan 
Holmes’s.” 

“His  has  worn  down,  perhaps,"  said  Rick,  spinning  his 
glittering  coin.  “Why,  look  here!  what's  this?  ‘Two 
and  a half  D.’  ” 

“No  you  don’t,”  answered  Karl,  knowingly.  “I'm 
| too  well  posted  on  the  day  of  the  month.” 

“Well,  I know  these  are  two-dollar-and-a  half  pieces.” 
cried  Rick,  snatching  his  hat,  “and  I’m  off  to  thank  Un- 
cle Budge  for  his  fool,”  and  away  he  went,  and  Karl  after 
him  when  he  found  it  was  true. 

[Btfftin  In  II  ABrBHft  Yotmo  P*on.»  Nn.  M,  February  I.] 

PHIL’S  FAIRIES. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS, 

Author  or  “ Puixcess  Iiilewatb,"  etc. 

Chapter  IX. 

A VISIT  FROM  THE  YOUNU  DOCTOR. 

“ VJOW.  Phil,”  said  Miss  Rachel,  “I  am  not  going  to  be 
so  busy  for  a while,  and  though  you  can  not  study 
jet,  for  the  doctors  say  you  must  not,  I shall  read  aloud 
to  you  a little  every  day.  Graham  has  promised  to  come 
often  to  visit  you,  and  with  our  boating  and  driving,  and 
pleasant  friends  coming  to  stay  with  us,  I think  we  shall 
have  rather  a nice  summer.  What  do  you  think  ?” 

Phil’s  face  lighted  up  with  a grateful  smile,  which  grew 
into  rather  a sober  expression. 

44 1 think  it  is  all  delightful;  but—” 

“But  what,  my  dear;  are  you  not  contented?” 

44  Oh  yes,  more  than  that;  I am  as  happy  as  I can  be; 
• but — •'* 

44  Another  but.” 

“Miss  Rachel,  what  becomes  of  all  the  poor  sick  chil- 
dren in  the  city  who  have  no  such  friend  as  you  are 
to  me  I” 

“ They  suffer  sadly,  dear  Phil.” 

“Then  don't  you  think  1 ought  to  remember  them 

I sometimes  ?” 

“Yes,  in  your  prayers.” 

“ Is  there  no  other  way?” 
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**  I am  not  sure  that  there  is  for  a child  like  yon.  Per- 
haps there  may  be,  and  we  will  think  about  it;  but  you 
must  not  let  such  a thought  oppress  you ; it  is  too  much 
for  a sick  child  to  consider.  Be  happy ; try  to  get  well ; do 
all  you  can  to  make  everybody  about  you  glad  that  you 
are  here,  by  pleasant  looks  and  good-nature.  There,  that 
is  a little  sermon  which  you  hardly  need,  dear,  for  you 
are  blessed  with  a sweet  and  patient  temper,  ami  are  far 
less  troublesome  than  many  a well  child.” 

“I  suppose  I do  not  deserve  any  praise  if  I was  made 
so,”  said  Phil,  laughing. 

“No,  not  a bit;  the  poor  cross  little  things  who  fret 
and  tease  and  worry  are  the  ones  who  should  be  praised 
when  they  make  an  effort  not  to  be  disagreeable.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  preach  any  more.  I am  going  down  stairs 
to  make  somfc  sponge-cake  for  the  picnic  you  and  LiBa  aud 
I are  going  to  have  to-morrow." 

“A  picnic!  a real  one  in  the  woods  f” 

“Yes,  and  here  comes  Graham  with  a basket.  I won- 
der wlmt  is  in  it.  Good-by.  I will  send  him  up  to  you.” 
Graham  came  up  in  a few  moments  with  the  basket  on 
his  arm. 

“Guess  what  1 hare  here,  Phil.* 

“ How  can  I ?” 

“Oh  ves,  you  can— just  guess." 

‘Something  to  eat  f 

“No,  little  piggy;  or  rather  yes,  if  yon  choose.  ” 

“ Well,  chickens  or  eggs  l” 

“ No.  neither.” 

“ Fruit?” 

“Guess  again.” 

’ ' Medicine  for  some  of  your  father's  sick  people  ?” 
“No.” 

"Flowers?  Oh  no,  one  can  not  eat  flowers  if  they 
choose.  I give  it  up.” 

“Well,  then,  watch,”  and  lifting  the  cover  slowly. 


! 


PHILS  PRESENT. 


three  cunning  white  rabbits  poked  their  little  twitching 
noses  over  the  edge  of  the  basket. 

Phil  garni  at  them  delightedly.  “And  you  call  those 
little  darlings  something  to  eat,  do  you  ?” 

“If  you  choose,  yes.” 

“As  if  any  one  could  choose  to  lie  such  a cannibal! 


What  precious  little  beauties  they  ore!  Oh,  how  pretty 
they  look  !” 

“ They  are  for  you.” 

“ Really ! Ob,  thank  you,  Grahum.  But  you  must  ask 
Miss  Schuyler.” 

“ I did,  and  I am  to  build  them  a hutch.  Until  I do. 
there  is  an  empty  box  in  the  barn  where  they  can  stay.’’ 

“ And  can  you  build  ? — handle  tools  like  a carpenter  i 
How  nice  that  must  be !” 

“Oh,  that's  nothing:  all  boys  can  do  that.*' 

Graham  forgot  that  Phil  was  one  boy  who  could  not, 
but  seeing  the  shade  come  over  his  friends  face  made  him 
repent  his  hasty  speech. 

“ I beg  your  portion,”  he  said,  in  a low  voice. 

“ No,  you  need  not,  Graham.  I must  get  used  to  being 
different  from  other  boys.  Well,  these  aw  just  the  loveliest 
little  things  I ever  saw.  What  do  they  live  on  1” 

“ Almost  any  greeu  thing;  they  are  very  fond  of  lettuce. 
When  you  aw  able,  you  must  come  aud  see  my  lop-ears.*' 
41  Have  you  many  rabbits  t” 

“ Yes,  quite  a number.  Let  me  see : there's  Neb  (he’s  an 
old  black  fellow,  Nebuchadnezzar),  and  Miss  Snowflake, 
Aunt  Chloe  (after  the  one  in  Uncle  Tome  Cabin),  Fanny 
Elssler  (because  she  jumps  about  so),  and  Mr.  Prim— he  is 
the  stillest  old  codger  you  ever  saw.” 

“ What  other  pets  have  you  V* 

**  I've  lota  of  chickens,  three  dogs,  two  cats,  a squirrel, 
and  a parrot.  ” 

" A large  family.*’ 

44  Yes,  almost  too  large;  they  will  have  to  be  given  up 
soon.” 

44  How  soon  ?” 

**  In  the  fall,  I suppose : 1 am  going  to  boarding-school.'’ 
“What  fun!” 

“You  would  be  amused  with  Polly.  She  is  a gay  old 
thing— laughs,  sings,  aud  dances.” 

“Oh.  Graham,  can  she  do  nil  that?” 

44  Indeed  she  can ; sometimes  she  sings  like  a nurse  put- 
ting a child  to  sleep,  in  a sort  of  humming  hush-a-by-boby 
way ; then  she  tries  dance-music,  and  hops  first  on  one 
I foot,  then  on  the  other — this  way,”  and  Graham  began 
mimicking  the  parrot,  and  Phil  laughed  till  the  tears  came. 
“She  screams  out  ‘Fire!*  like  an  old  fury,  but  she  is  as 
serene  as  a May  day  when  she  gets  her  cup  of  coffee.” 

“ Is  that  your  parrot.  Graham  ?”  asked  Miss  Schuyler. 

“ Yes,  ma'am,  that's  our  green  and  golden  Polly.” 

“ We  will  have  to  pay  it  a visit.  Can  you  join  our  pic- 
nic to-morrow  ? it  is  Phil's  first  one.” 

“ Really ! why,  lie  has  a good  deal  to  learn  of  our  coun- 
try ways.” 

“ Yes.  and  I have  a little  plan  to  propose  in  which  you 
may  help  us.  Promise  you  will  come.*’ 

44 Ob,  I am  always  ready,  thank  you,  Miss  Schuyler. 
Shall  we  go  by  boat  ?” 

“To  be  sure,  to  Eagle  Island.” 

“Then  we  will  go  early,  I suppose,  as  it  is  quite  a long 
pull.  What  must  I bring,  Miss  Schuyler  ?” 

“Only  your  arms,  Graham,  for  alone  Joe  will  perhaps 
find  the  rowing  a little  too  much  for  him  in  the  warm  sun. 

I am  Commissary -General  for  the  party.  That  means.  Phil, 
that  I furnish  the  provisions ; a Commissary -General  has  to 
see  that  his  troops  are  well  fed.” 

“There  is  no  danger  about  that.  I am  sure, ’’said  Graham, 
gallantly.  “ if  Miss  Schuyler  leads  us.” 

“Well,  then,  to-morrow  at  nine,  before  the  sun  is  too  high 
— earlier  would  not  do  for  Phil . And  now  lx*  off  with  your- 
self; and  your  bunnies,  Graham,  leave  them  in  the  barn ; 
and  tell  your  good,  kind  father  that  you  are  an  excellent 
substitute  for  himself,  that  Phil  is  improving  even  faster 
with  your  visits  than  he  did  with  his.” 

“Good-by,  then,  Phil;  good-by.  Miss  Schuyler.  To- 
morrow at  nine.” 

fro  hr  cofimrzo.] 
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HARPER’S  VOTING  PEOPLE. 


PINAFORE  RHYME  S.— {Continued.) 


m tell  you  a story — it's  not  very  long — • 

Of  the  terrible  giant,  old  Pink-a-pong. 
lie  lived  in  a castle  so  big  and  high 
That  the  topmost  turrets  were  up  in  the  sky. 

He  made  a groat  earthquake  whenever  he  walked, 
And  it  Bounded  like  thunder  whenever  lie  talked, 
lie  never  jumped  loss  than  a mile  at  a hound, 
And  would  frighten  the  people  for  leagues  around 
And  every  one  mud  this  was  very  wrong 
Of  the  terrible  giant,  old  Pink-a-pong. 


Three  organ  men  met  in  the  street  one  day, 

And  all  of  them  started  at  once  to  play; 

They  ground  out  their  music  from  morning  till  night. 

And  the  neighlmrhood  felt  in  a terrible  plight. 

The  rats  and  the  mice  hcamjH*red  out  of  their  holes, 

And  fled  to  the  tops  of  the  telegraph  poles. 

And  a dog,  that  had  patiently  heard  every  tune, 

Went  mad  at  the  last,  and  howled  at  the  moon. 

Then  each  of  the  organ  men  shouldered  hi*  pack, 

And  the  neighborhood  wished  they  might  never  come  back. 


I>ear  Aunt  Fanny  drove  up  to  the  door 
From  her  country  home  with  a coach  and  four; 

She  brought  n big  bundle  of  candy  and  cake. 

The  swerteat  and  liest  she  could  purchase  and  bake; 
And  that  is  the  reason  she  travelled  in  state. 

For  site  knew  that  the  dear  little  folks  couldn't  wait. 


Four  little  youngsters  ran  out  of  the  mill, 
Chuntered  right  merrily  over  the  hill ; 
Kcarapered  about  through  the  whole  afternoon ; 
Went  home  «t  night  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Foot-sore  and  weary  and  sleepy  were  they; 
Blept  all  the  night  and  the  whole  of  next  day. 


Blow,  breezr*,  softly  blow. 
Rock  the  children  to  and  fro 


Not  too  hard,  and  not  too  high, 

Lest  they  should  tumble  out  and  cry. 
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HARPERS  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


March  29,  1881. 


OwttUMtau.  Ki*  You. 

I live  on  the  hanks  of  ihe  St.  Laffiwact  River.  I 
suppose  the  little  renders  In  Florida  think  this*  is  the 
north  pole,  *nd  sometime*  it  I*  so  cold  I think  so 
too.  >y  llule  brother  and  I skate.  We  can  not 
skate  much  on  the  8t.  Lawrence,  for  the  ferry-boat 
from  here  u>  Prescott  tries  to  keep  the  Icl*  broken, 
find  when  it  does  fmw,  It  Is  very  mu^lk.  Rut  there 
is  good  ekalliig  on  the  OswcgatcUta  River,  which 
runs  Into  the  8t.  Lawrence  here. 

The  old  wliidmiil  where  a Imttle  was  fought, ever 
so  many  yean*  ago,  can  br  seen  nr  roes  the  riwr,  a 
mile  ana  a half  Iw-Jow  Prcscmr.  It  was  made  Into  n 
light-house  abont  four  yean  ago,  ami  Is  the  bust  light 
(Ml  tlie  SL  Lnwrenre. 

Wo  fan vo  had  snow  und  sfidghing  here  ever  shire 
October,  1 6t  tend  school,  and  I can  look  out  of  my 
school-room  window  and  see  a nninlier  of  miles  Into 
Canada,  and  have  a splendid  vie  w of  one  of  the  grand- 
cat  rivers  In  the  world.  Cos*  s.  B. 


Ftat-*»*v  riiMin,  Niw  Yeaa. 

It  wan  a glad  sn-prise  to  us  children  when  papa 
took  Yooso  Pmii*!.*  fur  Us  this  year. 

I have  n ent  that  ran  ojh-d  grandma's  door  and 
come  In.  Rlie  has  only  one  ear,  the  other  was  fixwen 
when  she  was  a little  kitten. 

I wish  Judith  Wolff  would  write  more  to  Yovnu 
PropL*  about  her  Imme.  Mamina  thinks  it  would 
he  so  nice  to  live  there  in  tbc  tropics.  Hens  we  have 
had  such  deep  snow  all  winter  that  wc  could  not  go 
to  school  I us  nine  years  old.  Allis  U. 

Dsranir.  Mirmois. 

1 ant  seven  years  old.  I wanted  to  write  and  tell 
Charlie  C.  how  sorry  I mo  for  him  Iwcaure  his  little 
slater  Annie  died  and  left  him  all  alone.  And  I am 
very  sorry,  too,  for  Harry  D.  8l,  whoac*  papa  was  shot 
by  the  Mexicans. 

I liked  Jennie  Anderson’s  letter  ahoat  the  flood. 
Mamma  cried  when  slto  read  it  to  IM 

I have  fust  been  to  visit  my  cousin  In  Chicago, and 
1 saw  a monkey  In  the  park  there  that  I thought 
must  he  Mr.  SI  abbs.  I was  so  sorry  for  Toby,  and  I 
hope  old  B«d  will  help  him  1o  gel  some  more  money. 

Mum  1C  T. 


1 1 ALISA!  , il*«*Arai:»«TV». 

When  I saw  Ihe  game  of  Kangaroo  in  Yornn  Pav 
slb  No.  68,  I got  a ixAard  and  cnpb*l  it  nicely,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  my  mother  and  my  sisters  and 
I enjoy  playing  it  very  much.  C.  Momi.v  P. 

lllLMOMTVN,  Mlwni. 

I am  eleven  year*  nld.  T am  so  delighted  with 
" Toby  Tyler"  and  " Phil's  Fairies,''  that  I can  hardly 
wait  for  my  little  paper  to  conic. 

I was  T»*ry  much  pk*ured  with  tint  notice  in  Yodshi 
Pkopij  No.  10  nbotit  birds'  egg*.  I think  It  is  n 
ermd  thing  to  roh  Iho  Utile  bird*  of  their  egg*.  My 
oldest  brother  Is  thirteen  years  old,  and  ho  has  never 
taken  an  egg  out  of  a bird's  unit. 

Laras  II.  MnM. 


UUIOtf.  P[>«>fLll>IA. 

We  are  mnch  pleased  to  see  I hat  lUitrax"*  Yoc*o 
Pkoio-b  la  leaching  Its  readers  to  defend  the  little 
birda.  S alms,  Husl,  and  Katk  W. 


Jitaiit  Cm,  -V«*  Jiami. 

When  I saw  the  picture  of  Nlagnra  In  Yovmi  Pito- 
ri_a  No.  70, 1 thought  I would  write  aud  tell  the  lit- 
tle renders  that  I win  lmm  in  a Imure  on  Ihe  Canada 
side  of  the  river,  in  February  of  a very  cold  w inter, 
win-nan  Ice  mound  Ilk*;  the  one  in  llu*  picture  readi- 
ed a«  high  as  tin;  falls,  tu»d  did  not  melt  entirely  away 
that  year  until  the  2d  of  July.  There  was  all  ice 
bridge,  too,  so  that  people  crossed  from  one  shore  to 
the  other. 

I have  a like  collection  of  pontage  stamp-*,  and  I 
have  the  autograph  of  Prince  Arthur,  the  third  son 
of  Queen  Victoria.  S.  P.  8. 

rmtu,  Fi^rika. 

My  home  is  In  Norwalk.  Connecticut,  but  I came 
here  in  January,  with  papa  anil  mamma,  for  my 
hcsl'li,  sud  w«*  are  not  going  home  until  May. 

1 like  Florida  very  much,  for  I can  be  out-of-doors 
from  muming  until  night,  and  1 have  such  good 
times  playing  In  the  Mini.  All  the  s«il  here  la  white 
and  sandy,  and  full  of  little  shells.  The  orange-tree* 
are  in  biiii,  and  will  «oon  In-  In  full  hlossoni.  We 
I uive  lots  of  pretty  Bowers,  and  nice  strawberries, 
and  green  pen*. 

1 maw  n large  panther  which  hnd  lieen  kill'd  a few 
mile*  from  here,  and  also  an  alligator  nearly  thirteen 
fret  long,  which  wis  to  be  stuffed  for  a museum. 
We  see  lots  of  Utile  alligator! ; they  are  very  funny- 
looking  things.  Barth  a E.  s, 

Ta*»r,  A’aw  V*>aa, 

The  Yonsu  Pmru  Is  an  nice  f wish  It  would  come 
twice  a week  instead  of  once.  I am  saving  all  my 


copies  to  show  to  my  nncle  John  when  lie  come* 
bock.  Now  he  la  at  Fort  Custer,  Montana,  fighting 
the  Indians.  He  amt  me  a t»by  huifalo  Bkin  with 
the  haul  and  tail  all  on.  We  put  It  In  Ihe  little 
sleigh  when  wc  tako  my  imby  brother  out  riding. 

a.  j.  h.  a 

Rat*wa..|.  rm,,  Vi««ikiTA. 

I like  my  Yotrnn  Paort.a  very  much,  and  I have 
been  so  sorry  this  winter  because  l could  not  get  It 
regaiurly,  because  the  trains  were  stopped  by  the 
great  snow.  At  one  time  our  poafmnster  went  to 
Weepy  Kye,  twenty -six  miles  from  here,  and  brought 
the  mail  on  a hand-aled  on  top  of  the  snow-drill*. 
Then  I received  three  numbers  of  Yunu  Pioru  all 
at  once.  J.  Maiim.  M. 

It  JO,  liuvow. 

I am  ja*t  overjoyed  when  Yunit  Prnri  a cornea. 
I always  *it  down  and  read  it  all  through,  mid  oil, 
turn-  I wish  there  was  as  much  ngaln ! 1 don't  sup- 
pose I shall  get  it  to-day,  for  the  train  la  stuck  tlgnt 
in  A snow-hunk  twinw  Hiu.  Three  engines  ore  Irv- 
ing tu  pull  it  out,  twit  they  can  not  move  it.  Wc 
have  had  a terrible  winter  here.  The  snow  has  drift- 
ed clear  across  the  road  and  right  over  the  faints*. ao 
that  teams  cuuM  hot  go  anywhere.  Nku.i*  A.  It 

Lac,  VnepNMB. 

I have  a dog  that  drag*  m«  all  around  the  city  on 
tny  sled.  The  snow  here  Is  six  or  seven  fret  deep  in 
many  place*.  Some  of  the  houses  are  half  covered 
lip  with  drill*.  1 jumped  from  cmr  np-»tair*  burn 
door  into  a drift  twelve  feet  deep,  ami  I had  hard 
work  to  get  out  or  It.  Pud  U.  S. 

ttmiTWSo,  Iowa.  M4nl  4.  !**!. 

We  have  hod  a long,  cold  winter  here.  T**-*lay 
there  ts  a regular  “ blizzard,"  and  wc  have  had  a 
great  many  already.  Wc  live  on  the  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Hall  road,  hut  have  not  seen  a train  since 
January  W,  because  the  cuts  are  all  filled  with  snow, 
and  a*  fast  sut  they  are  cleans!  out,  another  - blizzard"' 
comes  a ml  All*  them  up  again.  I don't  get  Yovmu 
I'Koci.r  very  regularly,  only  when  Ihe  stage  brings  the 
mall,  and  then  I get  several  numbers  at  once.  The 
drift*  are  very  high,  Hnd  wc  walk  on  them  over  the 
tops  of  ll»c  fences.  One  drift  Is  twelve  fret  deep. 

SuuTTIR  O. 


tlemsann*.  i'a* vitlvamia. 

I ain  a very  little  flirt.  Mamina  renda  the  stories 
and  little  letters  in  iocko  Proper  tn  mo.  f felt  so 
sorry  for  Toby  Tyler  when  Mr.  Htnbbs  threw  awuy 
t»l«  motley  that  1 made  a Utile  bag,  and  put  some  of 
my  pennies  In  it.  and  I have  asked  mamma  a»  many 
tiro<*  to  semi  it  to  him  that  now  she  is  going  to  do 
it,  and  when  I think  Toby  has  this  nice  little  rod 
motley  bag,  and  some  more  peonies,  1 ahull  fral  a 
great  deal  belter.  I am  blowing soap-bubble*  in  the 
sunshine  by  the  window,  while  mamma  writes  Hits 
for  in*--  I know  my  letters,  and  can  prbit  some,  and 
1 hope  soon  to  do  my  own  writing. 

Mamma  bellied  tue  print  a letter  to  Manta  Claus, 
and  I told  him  )ii*t  what  I wanted  him  to  bring 
nui.  I put  my  letter  In  the  chimney,  and  non  morn- 
ing it  wna  gone,  and  dear  old  Santa  Claus  brought 
me  just  what  1 asked  him  for,  I screamed  up  the 
chimney,  and  tried  to  make  him  hear  me,  but  lie 
never  answered  a word.  Ciiflitux  B.  B. 

A little  red  hag.  evidently  the  work  of  a “very  lit- 
tle girl,-  con  tain  lug  three  very  bright  pen  idea,  lu-rom- 
’ ponied  this  letter.  It  has  been  rent  to  Mr.  Oils,  who 
has  written  lini  story  of  the  little  boy’s  wandering*, 
nml  we  are  sure  that  when  It  reaches  him.  Toby  Ty- 
ler will  be  pleased  and  comforted  by  this  pretty  ex- 
press  inn  of  sympathy.  The  little  reader*  of  Yoi  >« 
Paorijt  are  very  lavlsti  with  their  nfleni  of  kindness 
to  this  unfortunate  boy.  A great  many  homes  are 
proffered  to  him,  and  no  end  of  pennies  and  other 
comfort*. 

Indeed,  t>n  story  that  we  remember  has  excited  so 
much  Interest  in  lie  readers  a*  that  of  “Toby  Tyler. " 
We  could  Dll  the  Post-office  Box  with  the  letters  re- 
ceived front  our  young  corresfiondenls,  expressing 
their  sympathy  nml  delight.  Many  letters  from  par- 
ents also  allow  that  growu-up  people  are  interested 
In  the  story,  not  only  for  the  good  lesson  which  It 
tenches,  hut  for  the  graphic  and  entertaining  man- 
ner in  which  the  boy'*  adventures  are  told. 

l'o«niTi!*i», 

Uk.vw  Y'novn  Pxori.a, — Would  you  please  Ml  me 
when*  Toby  Tyler  is?  1 would  like  to  send  him  my 
(Illy  cent*  to  help  him  home,  l am  so  sorry  Mr. 
Mtiibbs  threw  bis  money  sway,  and  I think  Toby 
I was  a good  boy  not  to  punish  him  for  it. 

CakKta  M.  M. 

Wc  do  not  know  at  present  where  Toby  Tyler  is; 
and  we  advise  our  young  correspondents,  who  show 
such  a tileaeant  disposition  to  help  him,  to  wait  for 
lh«  end  of  his  story,  and-sec  bow  bis  adventure* 
tum  out. 

6rmiti|M,  l*ai«*-t  KnWASS  1*11*1*. 

T am  eleven  years  old,  hut  I have  never  been  to 
school.  I learn  my  lessons  at  home,  I am  in  the 
Fourth  Royal  Reader. 

1 wish  aotiwr  of  the  Uttle  girls  in  tire  Moolherti 
| Sutra  could  Sec  ail  the  enow  wc  have  here.  The 


train  puanas  close  to  onr  house,  and  It  la  great  fun 
watching  it  gn  out  to  Charlottetown  with  three  en- 
glin-s,  and  the  snow-plough  sending  the  *rw*w  in  all 
directlona.  Ku.ix  U. 

Lrma  Rama*  Vallkt.  Isaii*>. 

I hnva  taken  Yopmo  Paon.a  ever  since  the  first 
numb-r,  and  I think  it  la  the  beat  paper  for  boys 
and  girls  I ever  saw. 

The  snow  la  very  deep  here,  and  wc  are  going 
round  on  annw^Atiocs.  We  boya  have  lots  .*<  fun 
riding  down  hill  on  them.  William  II.  O. 

Willie  M.  Bio#*,  Montreal,  Canada,  iJcslre*  to  In- 
form correspondent*  that  he  will  not  exchange  any 
longer  for  postmutks. 

Elijah  O.  B., Cleveland,  Ohio, and  Mlieltun  A.  Hibbs, 
Ptiilndelphla,  Penn.,  withdraw  their  names  from  our 
exchange  list 

Charles  Gmner,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  made  a mis- 
take in  tii»  offer  printed  iu  the  Poet-offloe  Box  of 
You  NO  Pio»i*i.a  No.  71.  Ho  wishes  tu  exchange  for- 
eign stamp*  and  foreign  coins  for  old  Unit,  d Htaira 
cnpjicr  oniNCcnt  and  half -cent  pieces,  coins,  t ariosi - 
tic*,  and  postmarks. 

Correspondents  will  please  take  particular  notice 
of  the  (tarngraph  at  the  boginalng  of  the  Post-office 
Box  in  Uk:  prevluns  number.  In  future  we  shall 
print  no  offer  of  exchange  unless  it  comiw  to  ua 
very  dearly  expressed,  fur  there  I*  no  space  in  tbc 
I'oat-oflVce  Box  for  tbe  correct kui  of  mistake*. 

I wish  to  say  to  those  correspondent*  who  have 
sent  me  used  l nited  State*  stamps  that  I only  want 
new,  unused  stamp*,  «*  my  foreign  stamp*  are  half 
udumsI,  Join*  Lew  ia  Castar, 

P.  O.  Box  8,  China  Grove,  Rowan  County,  N.  C. 

We  publish  ihe  above  statement  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  be  sending  stamps  to  the  writer ; 
hut  at  the  rente  time  wo  must  remind  him  that,  a* 
hi*  first  offer  of  exchange  did  not  state  that  he  w lah- 
ed  for  new  stamp*  only,  he  is  in  honor  bound  either 
to  send  Ida  foreign  stamp*  to  his  correspondent*,  or 
to  return  promptly  those  which  he  lias  refldved. 

I have  received  so  many  fetters  requesting  arrow- 
heads in  exchange  for  jwratage  r*tain|>-*  that  my  stock 
Is  exhausted.  I wish  to  say  lo  the  imys  and  girl* 
who  have  rent  me  stamp*,  and  tr  whom  I can  not 
return  arrow-heads,  tlist  1 will  either  return  Uwir 
slaniiw,  or  rend  them  pressed  rams  aud  rocks  from 
Oregon.  Corrcsp* indent*  will  phivsc  write  and  tell 
roe  which  tliey  wish  me  to  do, 

W’ai.tkii  Br  fill  aw  am, 
Buttevllk-,  Marion  County,  Oregon. 

The  following  exchange*  are  desired  by  corre- 
spondents : 

Stamps,  for  coin*  and  Indian  arrow-head*. 

KiiWAun  P.  (tiMinsi.i., 

SOO  North  Twentieth  Street,  PhUiidcIpbio,  Penn. 

Quartz,  iron  ore,  or  two  kinds  of  old  Unltod  State* 
stamp*,  for  foreign  stamp*, 

ki'SSRLL  S.  Janmrt, 

llatuliow  Box,  Marietta,  Washington  Co^  Ohio. 

Foreign  postage  stamps,  for  curinsitie*.  Ten  for- 
eign stamp*  (no  duplicauw)  for  «ji  Indian  arrow- 
head. A.  C.  (1lLt>SB*LRKVR, 

*8  West  Forty-eighth  Blreel,  New  York  City. 

Postage  stamp*.  Las  ts  B.  Mri.vaixs^ 

P.  O.  Box  *410,  New  York  City. 

Canadian,  English,  Pnnlsh,  Japanese,  and  Sand- 
wich Islftiid  stAnt]*,  for  Cuban,  Newfatindlajid, 
Hodfii.  Australian,  Spanish,  nml  Philippine  island* 
stamp*.  Joumsir  tt.  Wijivplr, 

Hotel  8U  Cloud,  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mae*. 

Minerals.  Emu  a M.  Wfyr*, 

I’oftemouth,  Scioto  County,  Ohio. 

Slone*  from  Tennessee,  fossils,  and  other  speci- 
men*, for  aea-shcll*  and  ulher  curiosities, 

P*>Ma  M.  Y’oovo, 

Dixon's  Spring*,  Smith  County,  Tennwwoe, 

SlHimi*.  Uoi.km  im  (hit  rwsrm, 

Ifti  East  Scventy-fourih  Htreet,  New  Y'ork  City. 

Stamp*.  W.  1>.  <*.  Spikr, 

Ht.  Peter's  Cl»-rgy  House. 

Charlottetow  u.  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada. 

Rare  European  and  American  stamp*,  for  South 
American  and  African  stiimpa 

4.  II.  Cross,  Jrn., 

P.  O.  Box  a»7,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Foreign  postage  atainjp*,  for  Indian  arrow-lwoda, 
ocean  curiosltin*,  or  curios! lira  from  South  America 
•»d  other  places.  Correspondent*  will  please  label 
specimens*.  Jour.  Owns  Rnt'SK. 

116  Broadway,  Room  91.  New  York  City. 
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Copper  pyrites,  agate.  xine  ore,  anti  some  cement- 
rock  from  California,  (or  other  minerals  or  sheila. 

Rmm*  S.  1'iiTciiAiii. 

T3t»  East  Filth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Postage  stamns  from  England,  Franco,  tier  many, 
or  Cuba,  fur  Chinese,  African,  or  Danish  stamps. 

Wll.L  KlI.l.M  ART*  IL. 

Port  Rowan,  Ontario,  (.mtoda. 

Shells,  coin*,  postmark*.  and  mineral*,  for  foreign 
postage  stamps,  Indian  relic*,  or  monogram*.  Or  a 
Mexican  dollar,  noun*  postage  stamps,  and  whim:  In- 
dian arrow-haul*,  for  a real  Indian  bow  nod  mx  ar- 
rows. Koukbt  T.  and  Bxktik  Pvxxx, 

Caro  of  J.  II.  wilts, 
Downingtown,  Chanter  County,  Penn. 

Rare  foreign  stamp*.  Ammr  Wuxki.kk, 

Care  of  Postmaster,  Danville,  V*. 

Postage  stamps  and  minerals,  for  Indian  relic*. 

William  L.  Blooimmmo, 

lttS  North  Eighteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Five  different  kinds  of  weli-|K>]hihed  wootls,  for 
two  guod  minerals,  sixe  not  less  than  three  by  three 
inches,  or  for  two  Indian  relics,  arrow-heads  ex- 
cepted. H.  H.  Loomis, 

P.  O.  Box  191,  Geneva,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

Tnlc  and  marble,  for  ocean  curiosities,  flower  seeds, 
or  for  other  mineral*.  Jru  a E.  Fmtu, 

Gouvemvor,  St,  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 

Postmarks,  or  old  United  States  slompa,  for  New- 
fonndland  stumps.  Gkokok  M.  I.kts, 

297  McDonough  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sea-urchins,  small  nluilnne  shells,  or  wt-mns*  fmm 
the  Pacific,  for  Indian  relic*  of  all  kinds.  Or  a piece 
of  flint  from  California,  for  flint  from  any  other 
State.  Pbku  A.  Waltow,  Jim,, 

Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  County,  CaL 

Silver,  irem,  nr  copper  ore,  Indian  relics,  soil  from 
ton  Star**,  curious  stone*,  nr  shell*,  for  stamp*  (no 
duplicates).  W.  A.  Copstkiumt, 

P.  O.  Box  161,  Palmyra,  Marion  County,  Mo. 

A stamp  from  each  of  thef  allowing  corintri#*,  Ger- 
many, 8w it*  r in  nil.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Holland,  fur  five 
African,  Asiatic,  or  South  American  s'amp*. 

William  C.  Rivkil*,  Pulaski,  Giles  County,  Tcnn. 

Postmarks  ami  stamps,  for  stamps,  coin*,  or  curi- 
osities. C.  Pitt  F.  JovtuL 

611  Thirteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Shells,  ocean  cariosities,  or  piece*  of  a wrecked 
vessel,  for  United  States  postage  stamp*  ot  denomi- 
nation* above  ten  cent*,  or  foreign  stamps;  New- 
foundland, New  bniiiAMick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  stamps  especially  desired. 

Willie  I-  Dvplkt, 

P.  O.  Box  776,  Atlantic  City,  Atlantic  County,  N.  J. 

Postage  stamps.  Thirty-cent  United  States  and 
other*  to  exchange.  As* a O.  !!«•**, 

*36  South  Second  Street,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N,  Y. 

An  ounce  of  sand  or  a stone  from  New  York  State, 
for  the  same  from  any  other  State.  K.  DUH. 

310  Hamilton  Street,  Albany,  N.  V. 

Specimens  of  woods  and  soil  of  Victoria  County, 
Texas,  for  the  same  of  any  other  locality. 

A.  (J.  Steens,  Victoria,  Victoria  County,  Texas. 

A Rraoru.  Sybaocsk.— Skin*  of  woodchuck*  and 
other  small  animals  are  ofteu  prepared  by  country 
buy*  without  the  use  of  any  chemicals.  The  skin, 
fur  side  down,  Is  stretched  os  tight  os  possible  on  a 
board,  ami  la  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  until  thor- 
oughly dry.  II  must  never  lie  left  out  at  night,  nor 
allowed  to  get  damp,  os  this  make*  it  liable  to  crack 
and  mould.  When  dry.  It  should  be  rublied  gently 
between  the  hands  until  soft,  A Utile  bran  added 
while  rubbing  nlworh*  the  grease,  and  help*  to  soft- 
en the  skin.  The  akin  will  be  better  preferred  if, 
alter  tacking  It  Ui  the  tiuunl,  you  wash  it  over  with 
a solution  of  salt,  and  after*  anl,  during  several  days, 
moisten  the  surface  often  with  a wash  made  hy  dis- 
solving two  and  a half  ounces  of  alum  in  a pint  of 
worm  water. 

K.  I*  8. — The  first  series  of  United  States  stani|i* 
wo*  issued  in  1847,  «nri  consisted  of  two  values— 
lucent,  Franklin  head,  brown;  ULc«nt,  Washington 
head.  In  black.  The  next  aerie*  wa*  begun  In  1H5I. 
It  consisted  ol  1-ceiit,  3-ceu(,  6-cent,  10-cenl,  12-crnf, 
84-cent,  30-cenf,  and  90-cent.  This  wu*  followed  in 
1861  by  a series  of  similar  values,  with  the  addition 
of  9-cent  and  15-cenL  In  1HW,  an  entire  change 
was  made,  and  stamps  were  issued  of  1-ccnt,  2-ecnt, 
8-cent,  6-cent,  10-cent,  12-cent,  24-ccnt,  80-cent,  and 
WV-cenL  Following  this,  in  1670,  came  the  current  ee- 


rie*, which  at  Aral  hud  value*  similar  to  the  1869  ms 
lies,  with  tlie  addition  of  n7-cent  stamp.  TbeT-cent, 
12-cwit,  and  24-cent  were  supp  reward  in  1876,  and  the 
B-cont  re-introduced.  Space  fc*  too  limited  to  give 
any  details  of  there  stamp*,  but  the  following  point 
will  help  yon.  The  second  and  third  reric*  can  bo 
distinguished  hy  the  *ixe  of  the  holt*  separating  the 
stamps,  being  very  small  in  the  second.  In  the  fourth 
series,  the  stamps  are  all  square.  In  the  current  re- 
nee,  all  except  the  6-cent  are  treated  similarly  to 
the  S-ccut,  bead  In  oval  to  left.  The  6-cent  Is  blue. 
All  these  are  the  regular  postage  stamps  for  the  use 
of  the  public. 

E.  S.  K. —There  arc  no  books  on  tho  subject  about 
which  you  inquire  which  are  of  use  to  beginners, 
lb*  best  tiling  yon  can  do  is  to  t&ke  a few  leeaons 
from  some  practical  workman. 

Joumxy  8.— If  by  " round"  stampa  yon  moan  those 
cut  from  stomped  envelopes,  they  arc  good  for  ex- 
change, with  the  exception  that  they  arc  very  easily 
obtained.  You  must  always  cat  them  aquarr,  ns 
they  arc  better  to  paste  in  on  album. 

T.  A.  J.— Fac-slralles  of  autographs  of  celebrated 
penion*  are  not  of  much  valne  for  exchange,  as  they 
can  easily  be  obtained.  They  are  not  only  often 
given  in  newspapers,  but  are  contained  In  school 
historic*  and  many  other  books. 

nvanr  A.  MoL— The  list  of  words  ending  in  elan 
was  given  in  the  Post-office  Box  of  Yovno  Pkotls 
No.  90,  VoL  L 

W.  E.  B.  aso  Walts*  E.  I. —Before  the  annexa- 
tion of  New  Mexico,  8t.  Augustine  was  the  oldest 
town  in  the  United  (Dates.  Santa  Fe  bud  long  been 
an  Indian  pueblo  when  It  was  occupied  by  the  Span- 
iard*, toward  tho  end  of  the  *ixtecntb  century,  and 
some  of  the  ancient  adobe  dwellings  of  the  Indians 
are  still  standuig.  Neither  history  nor  tradition  tells 
when  tills  location  wo*  Ural  chosen  hy  the  Indian*, 
but  tho  remains  found  Die  re  prove  the  date  of  settle- 
ment to  lie  very  ancient.  The  Ban  Miguel  Church, 
hullt  soon  after  Hie  occupation  of  Santa  Fe  by  tlte 
Spaniards,  Is  probably  the  oldest  church  cdlflce  in 
tits  United  States. 

O.  W.  S.— Tho  first 44  Jimmy  Brown"  story  wo*  In 
No.  32  of  Yocmo  Psopls,  VoL  I.  There  were  also 
stork*  of  tlte  series  in  Now.  S3, 38,  and  CO  of  the  same 
volume. 

Srusoainra,  Pnn.AVU.nriA. — The  first  Wednesday 
In  March,  17S9,  which  that  year  fell  on  the  fourth  day 
of  tlte  month,  was  the  time  appointed  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  begin  it*  opera- 
tion* after  the  election  of  George  Washington,  bat 
owing  to  noavoldahle  delays  it  was  several  week* 
later  before  both  of  the  new  Houses  of  Congra** 
could  asmuuble.  The  inauguration  of  Washington 
did  not  take  place  until  April  3d  of  tbc  same  year, 
bat  hla  term  of  office  dated  from  March  4,  and  it  was 
on  that  day  In  1797  that  he  retired,  after  serving  his 
country  for  eight  years,  and  the  Inauguration  of 
John  Adam*  took  place.  The  Inaugurations  of 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  always  taken 
place  on  that  day,  except  when  tho  date  has  fallen 
on  Sunday,  In  which  case  tho  public  ceremonies  are 
postponed  until  the  following  day. 

E.  W.  II.,  amp  mamt  Onixas.— ' When  tho  address 
of  s correspondent  desiring  exchange  hna  been  giv- 
en, yon  must  direct  your  offer*  and  inquiries  direct- 
ly to  tlte  one  with  whom  you  desire  to  make  an  ex- 
change. 

M.  C.  M.— The  address  you  desire  was  given  twice  I 
in  the  Poat-ofilco  Box,  in  No.  86  and  No.  41,  Vol.  I.  I 

Romcst  II.  R— We  can  not  furnish  a full  set  of 
Yotrive  Peocle  containing 44 The  Moral  Pirate*, "but 
you  con  obtain  tbc  story  in  neat  hook  form. 

Correct  answers  to  puxale*  have  been  received  from 
Jessie  Allen,  T.  M.  Armstrong,  Waiter  E.  tintluord, 
Charles  Borer*,  Joil,  Bertjr  Bassett,  Jimmie  F, 
Burn*,  Nellie  Brainard,  Courtney  Chamber*.  C.  I).  : 
Chipinun,  Nellie  and  Charles  Corbiabley,  Maud  M. 
Cham  berk  Willie  Cartl*.  “Car,  O.  Liner,'’  Heroic  I 
Daniel*.  Itappy  J.  Dnnict*,  Edward  L.  Hunt,  J.  L.  | 
11  tulle,  Madge  K.  Kelly,  M.  Kelso,  .4.  H.  J.oihron 
“ I-  U.  Stral,"  Charles  Mullen  and  “ Thovaht,”  Paul 
J.  Mvler,  Grade  Moore,  Maud  Miller,  Cb  irilc  Nich- 
ols, Jessie  Newton,  “Oliver  Twist, " Alice  Paige, 

.1  mrttafii  Lo«*  fStrkt,  Dsi-y  Kami,  W.  II.  Roger*, 
“Starry  Flag,”  “Tre,"  Mattie  R.  Upton,  Willie  F. 
Woolara,  Kit  tie  Weston,  Karl  C.  Wells,  U.  Western. 
Madye  .S.  ITtfson. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1, 

BMIQM  A. 

In  frolic,  nut  in  fan. 

In  rifle,  not  in  gun. 

In  insect,  not  in  gnat 
In  mouse,  not  In  cat. 

In  peal,  not  in  coni. 

In  wrop,  not  In  roll. 

In  stain,  not  In  soiL 
In  labor,  not  in  toiL 
In  curtain,  not  in  screen. 

My  whole  an  ancicQt  queen. 

Cam.  O.  Lixkt. 


No.  9. 

UALr-aQDAUK— (To  PfTCy). 

j Area.  A bitter drng.  A busincee  transaction.  A 
number.  Tho  present  tenso  of  a verb.  A letter 
from  Michigan.  Sta**t  Flao. 

No.  8. 

XAST  III  AMOM14. 

L In  amethyst  To  cover.  A son-port  lo  Europe. 
To  bo  Impertinent  In  amethyst  Burnt  B. 

2.  A letter  from  New  Hampshire.  To  confine.  A 
musical  Instrument  The  limit  A letter  from  Idaho. 

John. 

I 3.  In  England.  A town  of  Belgium.  A town  of 

, Bnixit  A town  and  river  of  Persia.  Id  England. 

Romps. 


No.  4. 

eniowa— <7V»  Baltu). 

In  rattle,  not  In  box. 

In  Reynard,  not  lu  fox. 

Ill  gable,  not  in  bouse. 

In  bittern,  not  In  grouse. 

In  lion,  not  In  doer. 

In  port,  not  In  beer. 

In  master,  not  in  men. 

In  inkstand,  not  in  pen. 

In  curtain,  not  in  shade. 

In  knife,  not  in  blade. 

You  rend  of  my  whole  In  a famous  hook. 
Into  which  all  children  love  to  look  ; 

It  form*  a purl  ot  a baby's  attire. 

And  takes  the  place  of  blankets  and  fire. 

Emm  M.  W. 


No.  A 

pocni.s  Acsoario— (7b  Oirfcf). 

Primal s and  F>  oaf*. 

Always  opposed,  each  struggling  for  hla  right ; 
One  dings  the  glove,  the  other  then  must  fight. 
Crews  Herds. 

1.  A work  of  art,  admired  through  uges  past, 

Yet,  after  all,  is  but  u tomb  at  last, 
i.  An  instrument  of  music  no  one  urea, 

Though  honored  by  Apollo  and  the  Muse*. 

8,  When  gossips  trouble  us  with  talc*  absurd, 

We  wish  them  far  away,  using  this  word. 

4.  A picture  we  may  guard,  displayed  or  hid, 

But  none  may  worship— that’s  a thing  forbid. 

6.  The  prophet  who  rebuked,  with  word*  of  power. 
The  king  who  slimed  In  an  unhappy  hour, 
ft.  A creature  from  vibupo  touch  we  shrink  with 
dread, 

Thst  bear*  a charmed  life— none  find  it  dead. 

T.  A charming  isle  in  Naples'  lovely  bay— 

There  pilgrims  worship,  and  there  tourists  atrny. 

5.  She  cure*  not  for  the  untie*  of  her  nest. 

But  Oil  her  master’s  hand  sit*  like  a crest. 

9.  Here  maim'd  the  deer,  and  many  an  Indian  bond. 
Now  rarely  found  throughout  our  happy  Iniid. 

Rip  Van  Wi*xj.x. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  71. 

Na  1.  Donkey. 

No.  2.  1.  Y oaemlte  Valley.  2.  Wheat-ear,  8.  Dahlia. 


No.  3. 
No.  4. 


Madagascar. 
U pa  S 
N augh  T 
I beri  A 
T rou  T 
E lb  R 
I)  Ipper  S 
United  States. 
Mobile. 


HAEPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Sinui.m  Coein,  4 cent*;  Ons  SrusctirnoM,  one 
year,  fi  SO;  Fivx  SoBSCUlPTIONa,  oue  year,  |7  OtK— 
payable  tn  adtanet,  fXMage/ne. 

Tbc  Volumes  of  llARpea*  Yopwo  Ppoplk  com- 
mence with  the  flrat  Number  tn  November  of  each 
year. 

^Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  I*  specified,  it  will  ho  understood 
that  the  eubitcriber  desire*  to  commence  with  the 
Number  iosunl  after  the  receipt  of  the  order. 

Remit  lance*  should  he  made  hy  Pout  - Om.'E 
MoNKT-t>Ri>eB  or  Dmapt,  to  avoid  ri*k  of  loss. 

HAUPEK  Al  IIIKO’IIII.KS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  V. 
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March  29,  1SS1. 


A PERSONATION:  WHO  AM  IT  joiuod  me  in  my 

tfol  hidmg.ptm.-e,  and 

T4  whenever  we  wen* 

THE  finit  thirty  years  of  my  life  I lived  at  ease  as  a liegeman  / \ able  we  sallied 

at  a foreign  court,  where  I was  treated  with  favor,  and  not  / \ forth,  attacking, 

made  to  feel  n»y  dependence.  My  own  country,  of  which  I waa  \ and  often  defeat- 

the  lawful  ruler, suffered  from  internal  wars,  and  finally  my  pa-  j '«•  ing,  small  bodies 

triotism  was  aroused  by  the  judicial  murder  of  one  of  my  coun-  / of  our  enemies, 

trymeu,  who,  fighting  not  for  the  hope  of  the  crown,  but  to  free  / nud  then  fleeing  to 

the  country  from  its  oppressors,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  barlmr-  / the  friendly  hills, 

ously  executed.  His  uusel fish  life  / Little  by  little  my  forces  increased,  and 

and  death  opened  my  eyes  to  my  / finally  my  successes  became  so  constant 

cowardice,  aud  Incited  me  to  make  / that  the  usurper  himself  left  bis  country  at 

an  effort  to  regain  my  freedom,  JRIxi  / the  head  of  a large  army,  determined  to 

and,  with  a few  / crush  me.  Fortunately  for  me,  he  was 

whom  I thought  £ taken  sick, and  died  ere  he  coaid  cross  the 

my  friends,  1 cou-  t ,//  borders  of  my  kiugdom,  hut  charged  his 

certed  a plan  to  Mrif  V Jy  son  not  to  bnry  his  bones  until  be  had  borne  them  in  tri- 

escapc.  This  plan  unipli  through  my  dominions.  This  84in.  unlike  his  war- 

wan  betrayed  by  tj  like  father,  preferred  a luxurious  court  life,  nud  for  three 

oue  of  my  assn-  >\  fim  ' ™ years  I was  left  unmolested, so  that  I succeeded  in  estab- 

ciates,  and  being  fK  m r fyffivr  lishiug  my  claim  over  all  the  country,  and  was  publicly 

hot-blooded, w’ben  S*  / 1 jMb  Ifflf  \ proclaimed  King.  This  last  act  aroused  my  enemy  from 

I met  him  by  ap-  .(VJ  t his  apathy,  aud  he  sent  a force  against  me;  bnt  domes- 

pointmeut  to  eon-  > Im  1 J[Ty  \ tic  troubles  compelled  the  army  to  return  home,  and  the 

salt,  though  it  was  y !&’y, Vrl  ffimm  / V^A  disagreements  1m* tween  the  Kiug  aud  his  subjects  lasted 

in  a church,  I tax-  W / " ||fV  long  enough  to  euable  me  to  recover  my  lost  posses- 

ed  him  with  liis  1 1 J if  M ' -v.  «.  sions,  until  at  last  only  one  fortress  remained  to  be  recon* 

treachery, and  our  •*  J T qnered.  The  governor  of  this  asked  for  a truce,  promising 

quarrel  growing  ^ if  he  were  not  relieved  by  the  King  before  the  feast  of  St. 

violent,  swords  ' John,  he  would  deliver  up  the  castle.  He  scut  word  to 

were  drawn,  and  I “Say.  Mister,  win  you  hold  my  Kite  while  I go  op  kis  royal  master,  who  started  as  soon  as  he  conld  raise  an 

killed  him  at  the  and  Ue  on  another  piece  ot  ulir*  army,  and  the  night  before  the  feast  (June  24) saw  us  both 

foot  of  the  altar.  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fortress. , The  bat- 


*"wi  U1  iiuu  U1IUI . I iiiuui|n-u  in  iiid  iwi^uuuiuihiu  ui  lUC  hhiicss.  « iur  (Htl- 

I instantly  lied,  assumed  the  title  of  Kiug,  called  on  my  faithful  tie  next  day  resulted  in  my  favor,  though  the  odds  were  greatly 
subjects  to  aid  me,  aud,  assisted  by  my  three  brothers,  hood  or-  against  us,  aud  it  has  bccu  celebrated  in  both  song  and  story, 
ganir.ed  a small  army.  The  force  sent  against  me  by  the  usurp-  1 captured  so  many  noble  prisoners  that  1 was  enabled  to  ex- 
er  of  my  crown  was  so  much  larger  and  better  disciplined  than  change  them  for  my  wife  aud  relations,  who  had  been  held  as 
mine  that  in  the  first  battle  1 was  defeated,  my  army  scattered,  captives  for  eight  years.  I was  now  able  to  take  the  offensive, 
and  I fled,  with  ray  brothers  and  a few  friends,  to  the  hills  for  drive  my  enemies  out  of  my  kingdom,  aud  compel  a truce  for 
shelter.  Being  too  many  to  remain  together,  we  separated.  1 thirteen  years.  I was  beloved  by  my  people,  ami  so  dear  is  my 
escaped  pursuit,  but  my  three  dear  brothers  were  captured,  and  memory  still  to  them  that  in  1£72,  more  than  five  hundred  years 
soon  after  hung,  aud  I was  excominuoicated  l>y  the  Pope  on  ac-  siller  my  death,  a statue  was  erected  to  me  in  the  famous  castle 
count  of  the  murder  committed  in  the  church.  A few  friends  1 conquered  on  the  eve  of  St.  John. 


IlKion-liol  Here  we  go. 

On  top  of  the  famous  Tally-ho. 

The  cracking  whip  and  tooting  horn 
Ring  loud  and  clear  on  the  frosty  morn  ; 
And  the  iron  hoofs  make  a merry  sound 
As  they  clatter  over  the  frozen  ground. 
Tara!  Tara!  Crack!  Crack! 
Ileigli-ho! 

Then  snap  the  whip,  the  bugle  blow  : 
For  this  is  the  famous  Tally-ho. 


Our  cheeks  an*  red,  our  noses  blue; 

But  we  enjoy  it.  and  so  would  you. 
And  we  shall  have  hot  pumpkin-pie 
And  apple-dumplings  liy-and-hy; 

A blazing  firr  to  wnrm  otir  feet, 

Aud  a maid  to  serve  ns,  trim  and  neat. 
Ta  m!  Ta  ra!  Crack!  Crack! 
Heigh-ho! 

Then  snap  the  whip,  tlie  bngle  blovr 
For  this  is  the  famous  Tullv-ho. 
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THE  BLACKBIRDS'  NEST. 

BY  MARY  CECIL  HAY. 

u OUT  it  back,  Jim.  Do  put 
1.  it  back.” 

“Why?”  Jim  whispered, 
with  a .startled  glance  along 
the  wood  path.  “ Is  the  mas- 
ter in  sight,  Ned  ?” 

“ We  are  in  sight  of  the  Mas- 
ter, Jim.” 

Jim  drew  a long  breath  of 
relief,  and  put  his  finger  into 
the  open  mouth  of  one  of  the 
unfledged  blackbirds  “You 
frightened  me  for  a moment," 
he  said,  “but  I sec*  you  wen* 
only  talking  Sunday  - school 
stuff.  Of  course,  as  Squire's 
forbid  us  to  touch  the  nests 
here,  we  must  mind  he  doesn't 
see,  that's 'all.” 

“Put  it  back,  Jim,  lad." 
pleaded  the  elder  boy,  without 
resenting  his  companion’s 
sneer.  “ It's  as  much  a home, 
you  know,  os  your  own  cot- 
tage : and  those  four  little 
blackbirds  can  no  more  live 
and  grow  if  you  destroy  it. 
tlian  your  baby  sisters  could 
live  and  grow  if  they  had  no 
home  and  no  mother.” 

“I  ain't  harmin'  the  mo- 
ther,” muttered  Jim. 

“ Suppose  your  mother  came 
home  one  night,  after  her  work, 
feeling  happy,  and  thinking  of 
the  rest  she  should  have  in  her 
own  snug  little  house,  where 
you  would  all  be  looking  out 
for  her,  and  just  when  she 
came  close  up  to  your  cottage 
— just  at  the  old  lilac-tree  by 
the  gate,  you  know — she  look- 
ed up  and  saw  there  were  no 
little  ones  to  meet  her.  no 
bright  little  room  to  rest  in.  no 
sign,  even,  of  where  the  dear 
old  home  had  been  : if  you 
could  see  her  then,  Jim,  would 
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you  «ay  that  anybody  who'd  taken  it  all  away  hadn't 
harmed  her  f" 

“I  don't  know  nothin’  'bout  that,”  stammered  Jim. 
moodily.  “It  ain’t  got  to  do  with  a nest.  The  old  bird 
can  make  another.” 

“I  suppose  your  mother  could  find  another  cottage,  but 
would  it  be  the  same  without  you  and  the  babies  ?” 

“It's  very  different*” grumbled  Jim,  but  a little  less  de- 
fiantly now. 

“ Father  says  the  mother  birds  often  die  of  grief  when 
they  find  their  nests  gone.  You'll  put  it  back,  Jim  ?” 
“Not  very  likely,  when  I’ve  had  all  this  fuss  to  get  it.” 
“Just  put  it  back  for  ten  minutes,”  pleaded  Ned. 

“And  take  it  again  after  ?” 

“Yes,  and  take  it  again  after— if  you  like.” 

“What  good  would  that  dot”  inquired  Jim,  with  a 
laugh. 

“Just  put  it  hack  for  ten  minutes,  while  I tell  you  a 
story.” 

“You'll  promise  not  to  talk  Sunday-school  stuff  when 
I take  ’em  hack  again,  or  tell  the  master,  or  serve  me  any 
sneaky  trick  like  that  ?” 

“I  promise.  Stay,  I’ll  help  you  put  the  nest  back  in 
exactly  the  old  spot.” 

“I'll  do  it  myself,” returned  Jim,  ungraciously.  “I 
fetched  it  myself  first,  and  I’ll  fetch  it  again  when  your 
tale's  over.  There.  I’ve  put  it.” 

“Look,  Jim ! look !”  cried  Ned,  joyfully.  “That  black- 
bird flying  straight  to  the  tree  is  sure  to  be  the  mother. 
Aren't  you  glad  the  nest’s  there  now  ?” 

“Ten  minute#!  ain’t  very  long,”  observed  Jim,  as  he 
threw  himscdf  at  full  length  on  the  turf,  looking  longing- 
ly up  at  the  branch  on  which  the  nest  was  built,  while  the 
white  blossoms  of  *the  hawthorn  fell  upon  his  upturned 
face.  “ I'm  safe  tv  have  ’em  in  ten  minutes  to  do  what  I 
like  with.  Now,  then,  for  the  tale.  Is  there  a giant  in  it  ?” 
“Not  this  time,”  said  Ned,  gently.  “It’s  only  about 
myself  and  the  children  and  mother.  That  won’t  be  like 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer  or  Hobiuson  Crusoe,  will  it?  But 
the  story  isn't  long,  Jim.  I was  a very  little  chap,  ami 
the  twins  were  dots  of  things,  and  baby  only  a month  or 
so  old.  Father  worked  for  the  master  here,  and  loved 
him  as  all  the  men  do  now;  but  I didn't  love  him,  be- 
cause he  wouldn't  have  us  boys  take  the  eggs  or  nests. 
But  one  day,  when  I was  going  through  this  very  wood, 
and  nobody  was  by  to  see  me,  1 took  a thrush’s  nest  with  ! 
five  tiny  throstles  in  it  I hid  it  in  the  basket  I was 
bringing  to  mother,  and  went  off  so  cheerfully,  remem - 
taring  we  had  an  old  wicker  cage  at  home,  and  thinking 
how  I’d  put  the  birds  in  it  and  watch  how  they'd  manage 
to  fledge;  and  how  I’d  burn  the  nest— it  was  dry  and 
crisp,  and  would  bum  beautifully— that  I mightn’t  be 
found  out  Mother  was  sitting  by  the  fire  nursing  baby 
(poor  mother  was  sick  that  time,  and  baby  hadn't  ever 
been  well),  and  I went  behind  her  to  the  cage,  and  put 
my  birds  in  without  her  seeing,  for  I knew  well  enough 
how  she’d  tell  me  1 was  wrong  to  disobey  the  master,  and 
cruel  to  the  little  creatures  I'd  stolen.  I didn't  care  to  be 
told  that,  for  I wasn’t  sorry,  and  I didn’t  want  to  give 
mother  the  chance  of  spoiling  my  fun  by  any  of  her  quiet 
speeches  about  the  other  Master — up  there  beyond  the 
blue— who  cares  for  every  little  bird  in  every  tree.  I had 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  slipping  away  to  the  dim  cor- 
ner where  the  cage  was,  for  I was  let  stay  up  waiting  for 
father;  but  at  last  mother  sent  me  to  bed.  I slept  in  a 
little  bod  in  a corner  of  the  kitchen,  so  it  wasn't  the  same 
as  going  up  stairs;  and  I watched  the  hand  of  the  clock 
go  round,  for  I couldn't  sleep  for  thinking  how  queer  my 
orphan  birds  looked,  and  how  jealous  some  of  the  lads  at 
school  would  be.  I saw  mother  get  to  look  whiter  ami 
whiter,  and  tireder  and  tireder ; but  father  didn't  come 
home.  Then  baby  began  to  moan,  and  mother  got  up 
and  walked  about  with  her,  and  I watched  how  troubled 


sho  looked.  Then  I fell  asleep.  It  seemed  like  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  when  I awoke,  and  I jumped  up,  for  I 
seemed  to  know  in  a second  that  everything  wasn’t  like 
other  nights.  The  cottage  door  was  wide  oj>en,  and  there 
was  mother  standing  there,  looking  out  into  the  darkness, 
and  listening.  When  I went  up  to  her.  she  just  put  her 
arm  round  my  neck,  but  she  didn't  look  at  me;  she  only 
looked  into  the  darkness. 

“‘Come  in,  mother,’ I cried;  ‘you  oughtn't  to  stand 
here  while  you  are  ill.’ 

“But  she  only  stood  there  trembling,  till  baby  began 
[ to  cry  and  move  restless  in  her  cradle;  then  mother  came 
in.  and  took  her  up,  and  held  her  close  to  her  neck,  sob- 
bing as  I’d  never  heard  mother  sob  before  in  all  my  life — 
never.  I held  to  her.  and  l>egged  her  hi  stop,  but  I was 
crying  myself  too  all  the  time.  And  still  father  didn’t 
come.  I was  a silly  lad.  Jim.  and  a wicked  one,  but  I 
wasn't  a coward;  and  so  I begged  mother  to  let  me  go 
j up  to  the  Hall*to  ask  about  father.  For  a long  time  she 
| wouldn’t,  hut  at  last  I got  her  just  to  whisper  ‘yes’  in  her 
crying,  and  I .was  only  too  eager  to  set  off.  She  came  to 
| the  door  with  me.  still  shivering,  and  holding  baby  wrapped 
j in  a shawl;  and  while  she  kissed  me  she  whispered  some- 
thing I couldn't  hear;  but  I suppose  it  didn’t  matter  my 
hearing,  for  she  was  speaking  up  to  Heaven.  I wasn’t 
long  reaching  the  Ilall.  for  I knew  every  inch  of  the  n»ad, 
and  could  run  safely  enough  even  in  the  darkness.  I 
I went  up  through  the  yard,  ami  when  I saw  a light  in  the 
saddle-room,  I knew  one  of  the  grooms  was  sitting  up  to 
take  the  master's  horse,  and  I went  in  at  once.  It  was 
Tom  Harris,  and  of  course  I was  sorry,  because  he  hated 
I father,  and  didn’t  like  me;  but  whoever  it  had  been,  I 
should  have  gone  in  then  to  ask  for  father.  Tom  scolded 
me  first  for  startling  him.  then  lie  laughed  at  my  ques- 
tions, and  then  he  got  cool  again,  and  stared  at  me. 

“ ‘ You  won't  find  your  father  here,’  he  said ; * you  won't 
never  find  him  here  again,  Ned  Sullivan,  for  he  ain't  ever 
coming  here  again.  He's  turned  off.  The  master  won't 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  You'd  best  go  and 
ask  for  him  at.  the  public,  for  he  went  that  way  when  the 
master  sent  him  off.  The  public's  a good  place  for  him 
to  forget  his  troubles  in.’ 

“I  stared  at  the  man,  trying  to  understand  what  he 
said,  and  trying  to  Mieve  him.  1 Father  never  goes  to 
the  public,*  I stammered.  s What  do  you  mean  V 

44  4 He’s  never  taen  turned  off  work  before  to-night,* 
laughed  Tom.  4 That's  what  sends  a man  to  the  public* 
If  he  ain't  there,  something's  happened  to  him.  Go  you 
and  see  after  him.  Don't  stare,’  he  went  on.  crossing  his 
anus,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair  by  the  fire.  1 Can’t 
ye  hear  what  I soy  ? Your  father’s  been  turned  off  here* 
ami  to-morrow  you’re  all  to  ta  off  out  of  your  cottage.’ 

44 1 caught  hold  of  the  table,  for  the  room  was  spinning 
round  and  round;  ami  then  I remember  Tom  laughed, 
and  said  it  again,  as  if  I'd  questioned  him. 

“‘Yes,  I mean  just  wlmt  I say.  Your  father's  tacit 
late  every  morning  this  week,  and  the  muster  won't  stand 
it — not  likely.  So  you're  all  to  turn  out  of  your  cottage 
j to-morrow  for  tlie  new  shepherd.  Go  home  and  make 
[ as  much  as  you  can  of  the  place  to-night,  as  it  ’ll  ta  gone 
to-morrow.’ 

“At  first  I was  afraid  to  stir,  for  I thought  if  I did  I 
should  fall ; but  as  soon  as  1 could  I crept  away  from  the 
man's  sight.  Out  in  the  darkness  again,  all  my  strength 
came  back,  and  I ran  home  faster  even  than  I had  run  to 
the  Hall,  crying  mother’s  name  all  the  way,  without  know- 
ing what  I meant. 

“The  cottage  door  was  open  when  I reached  it.  I 
think  she’d  put  it  open  to  guide  us — father  and  me ; and  I 
looked  in,  actually  afraid  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  of 
meeting  mother.  She  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  her  face 
white,  and  the  tears  falling  all  the  time.  While  I stood' 
wondering  how  to  tell  her  about  father,  my  sobs  burst  out 
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and  frightened  her.  But  I was  by  her  side  then,  and  I 
fell  on  my  knees,  and  laid  my  head  in  her  lap.  It  was 
just  then,  Jim,  that  I remembered  my  little  unfledged 
birds  and  their  ruined  home,  and  the  mother  who  had 
lost  them,  and  I folded  my  hands  and  looked  up  into  mo- 
ther’s fare  almost  as  if  she  had  been  God.  * I'll  never  do 
it  again— never!  never!  I didn't  know  it  was  so  terrible. 
I'll  put  them  back.’ 

“ Afterward,  while  I told  her  all  that  Tom  had  said,  I ! 
tried  not  to  see  her  face,  and  tried  still  more,  Jim,  not  to  ( 
see  that  old  cage  in  the  far  corner  of  the  kitchen,  where 
my  little  prisoners  were.  When  I’d  done,  mother  got  up 
from  her  seat,  and  put  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet. 

“‘No,  no,  mother,’  I cried,  quite  quietly,  though,  for 
fear  of  waking  baby;  ‘you  mustn't  go  out;  you'll  be  ill 
again,  and  it’s  quite  dark.  Oh,  let  me  go!’ 

“She  stooped  and  kissed  me.  ‘It's  no  place  for  you,  1 
my  child.  Take  care  of  baby.’  She  couldn't  say  another  i 
word,  and  I could  only  watch  her  go,  as  she  bad  watched 
me,  thinking  what  I'd  have  given  to  be  able  to  go  and  > 
take  care  of  her. 

“ I sat  close  to  baby's  cradle,  and  stared  into  the  fire  as 
if  that  wide  stare  could  keep  the  tears  away;  but  all  the  | 
while  I didn't  see  the  fire  at  all,  but  other  things — oh,  I 
Jim.  so  plainly ! 

“ The  white  light  crept  through  the  kitchen  window, 
then  the  sun  rose,  and  still  father  and  mother  didn’t  come.  I 
The  sun  was  shining  now,  and  this  was  the  very  day  we 
were  to  go,  so  I woke  the  twins  and  dressed  them,  and 
wrapped  baby  ready,  and  put  the  room  in  order,  all  with- 
out a word,  for  I was  too  miserable  to  cry.  At  last  father 
and  mother  came  in,  very  slowly  and  silently,  and  father 
put  his  hand  on  my  head,  and  mother  took  baby,  ami  then 
I knew  we  were  bidding  good-by  to  the  little  home  where 
we  had  been  so  happy,  and  I didn't  want  to  cry,  though 
my  heart  was  breaking,  so  I crept  away  to  the  woods  for  , 
a few  minutes.  I felt  that  everything  would  seem  better 
there,  where  T should  see  the  sunshine  on  the  leaves  and  1 
grass  and  flowers,  and  hear  the  birds’  songs  among  the  ( 
boughs,  making  the  leaves  seem  full  of  music,  as  I had  so 
often  beard  them;  and  even  higher  still,  among  the  soft  j 
white  clouds,  where  I'd  often  thought  that  even  the  angels 
must  like  to  hear  them,  stooping  to  listen  when  their  own 
songs  were  silent  fora  bit.  But,  Jim,  when  I came  into 
the  wood,  there  was  no  note  of  all  these  bright  glad  I 
songs. 

“The  whole  wood  was  heavy  with  a dismal  silence;  and  ! 
then  I knew  that  it  was  my  fault  that  the  birds  were  un-  ' 
happy,  and  would  never  sing  again. 

‘'What  could  1 do  i Was  it  all  too  late  ! Sobbing  bit-  1 
terly.  I ran  home  to  fetch  the  little  orphan  birds,  ami  give 
the  mother  back  her  children  and  her  home.  Ah,  Jim.  | 
what  a change  I found  in  our  own  dear  home!  The  little 
kitchen  that,  had  always  seemed  so  snug  and  bright  ami  1 
cheerful  was  empty  and  bare.  Nowhere  in  the  cottage 
was  there  a step  or  voice  to  be  heard ; only  I was  left  there,  I 
and  with  me,  in  that  nest  in  the  old  cage,  five  little  dead 
birds. 

"The  dream  had  been  so  real,  Jim,  that  my  cry  terri  I 
fied  a gentleman  who  was  riding  |mst  in  the  darkness,  and 
hoard  it.  He  dismounted,  and  came  into  the  cottage  kitch-  ; 
en.  and  I saw  it  was  the  master. 

“ ‘Were  you  asleep,  Ned  ?*  he  asked,  in  his  kind  way. 

* Did  you  cry  out  in  your  sleep  V 

"Scarcely  knowing  I had  dreamed,  I told  him  all  about  i 
taking  the  nest,  and  disobeying  him,  and  about  the  woods  j 
being  silent,  and  how  I came  home  and  found  our  home  1 
ruined,  and  father  and  mother  gone,  and  the  birds  dead  ; 
and  when  he  looked  kindly  at  me,  I fell  down  on  my 
knees  and  begged  him  to  forgive  me,  and  not  take  our 
home  away  from  mother,  but  to  send  only  me  away,  be- 
cause I’d  taken  the  nest,  and  to  let  father  and  mother  and  j 
the  children  stay.  Then  he  questioned  me  till  I‘d  repeated 


all  that  Tom  Harris  had  told  me  when  I went  to  ask  for 
father;  and  I said  how  father  had  never  been  to  the  pub- 
lic before  that  night,  and  how  mother  had  been  to  fetch 
him,  though  she  was  ill.  Then  he  put  out  his  kind  hand, 
and  lifted  me  up. 

**  ‘ I am  glad  I heard  you  as  I passed,’  he  said.  * Harris 
has  been  deceiving  you,  Ned.  You  might  have  guessed 
that,  because  he  is  so  fond  of  frightening  you,  and  has  a 
grudge  against  your  father.  But  this  amounts  to  wicked- 
ness, and  he  shall  be  punished.  I guess  how  it  is,  my 
lad.  Your  father  is  in  the  shed  in  the  far  meadow  with 
the  sick  cow.  I dare  say  he  couldn’t  send  a message 
from  there,  and  has  all  the  while  expected  he  would  be 
able  to  come  home  in  a few  more  minutes.  You  may  be. 
sure  he  is  as  anxious  to  come  os  you  are  to  see  him.  but 
he  never  neglects  a sick  animal.  Dry  your  eyes,  my  lad, 
for  the  cottage  is  your  home  still,  and  it  doesn't  look  at 
all  “ruined,"  I think.  Now  build  up  the  fire,  and  wait 
for  your  mother.  I’ll  see  about  your  father.’ 

"Oh,  Jim,  can  you  fancy  what  it  was  like  then  ? I put 
my  head  into  the  cradle,  and  smothered  baby  with  kisses; 

I made  the  fire  up,  and  put  on  the  kettle.  Then  I ran  a 
little  way  down  the  dark  road,  calling  out  to  mother, 

* Make  haste,  mother ! make  haste !’  At  last  she  came, 

Jim— not  white  and  crying  and  alone,  as  she  had  gone, 
not  silent  ami  sorrowful  with  father,  like  in  my  dream, 
but  talking  happily  with  him.  And  then  how  I longed 
that  I could  have  given  back  my  dead  birds  to  their  mo- 
ther-given them  hack  their  home,  as  ours  had  been  giv- 
en to  us!  I don’t  know  what  I did  for  a bit,  but  when  I’d 
got  father  and  mother  to  have  some  tea,  I laid  my  head 
down  upon  the  cold  nest,  and  while  I held  so  tenderly 
the  little  dead  birds — killed  by  these  hands  of  mine,  while 
the  master  who  was  kind  to  the  birds  had  been  so  kind 
to  me— I asked  God  to  forgive  me,  and  I made  a promise 
to  Him  that  Ho  has  let  me  be  able  to  keep,  for  1 ask  Him 
again  every  night  and  every  morning.  Don’t  you  think 
it’s  true,  Jim,  what  mother  says,  that  the  more  we  love 
the  things  He  loves,  the  more  we  love  Him  ? That’s  all. 

It's  quite  ten  minutes,  isn’t  it  ? Are  you  going  to  take 
your  nest  again  ?” 

"You  might  have  told  a checrfulcr  tale,  Ned.  Tell 
another.  There's  no  hurry  about  taking  that  nest  again 
just  yet." 

THE  FUNNY  LITTLE  USHER. 

BY  JOSEPHINE  POLLARD. 

Tub  studios  were  open,  all  the  artists  had  united, 

And  to  see  the  very  pretty  show  were  lots  of  folks  invited; 

They  came  quite  early  iu  the  day,  they  came  till  lute  at  night, 

And  used  up  all  the  adjectives  in  showing  their  delight. 

A water-color  artist,  rather  grander  than  the  rest, 

Had  a funny  little  usher  in  a funny  custnme  dressed, 

Who  met  the  people  at  the  door,  and  luarshullcd  them  the  way 
To  where  the  easels  were  arranged  with  pictures  for  display. 

And  then  lie  bowed  n funny  bow  thut  made  the  people  smile, 

And  through  his  funny  little  eyes  he  gaced  at  them  the  while, 

As  if  to  say,  “ My  master  is,  yon  see,  a clever  man, 

And  on  this  grand  reception  day  I do  the  best  I can.” 

When  the  pictures  were  admired,  and  the  people  turned  about. 

This  funny  little  usher  would  with  grace  escort  them  out, 

And  stand  within  the  passage  at  a distance  about  right, 

So  as  not  to  he  familiar,  but  exceedingly  polite. 

There  are  many  of  the  picture*  thut  1 can  not  now  recall; 

And  the  little  living  tableau  I remember  licet  of  all 
Was  the  futiuy  little  usher  from  the  distant  Isle  of  Skye, 

Who  did  his  duty  well,  and  answered  to  the  name  of  Fly. 
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TOBY  TYLER; 


OR,  TEX  WEEKS  WITH  A CIRCUS. 
BY  JAMES  OT18. 


Chapter  XVII. 


THE  HALBERDIER. 


AN  OLDTIME  SOLDIER. 

THE  queer-looking  figure  in  the  accompanying  etching 
is  that  of  a halberdier,  or  one  of  a style  of  soldier  that 
formed  an  important  Ixidy  of  the  European  armies  of  four 
hundred  years  ago.  We  of  to-day  would  laugh  at  soldiers 
in  such  queer  costumes  : but  in  those  days  the  halberdiers 
were  considered  a very  fine-looking  and  handsomely  uni- 
formed body  of  men.  The  halberd,  or  half  battle-axe, 
was  a stout  shaft  of  wood  some  six  feet  in  length,  and 
haviug  a curious  steel  head  formed  for  cutting,  thrusting, 
or  tearing:  that  is,  one  side  of  it  was  shaped  like  a battle- 
axe,  and  was  for  cutting;  the  end  was  like  a spear;  and 
on  the  other  side  was  a strong  hook,  which  was  very  use- 
ful in  tearing  down  outworks. 

The  halberd  was  used  by  the  Scandinavians  and  the 
semi-liarbaroii.H  tribes  of  Germany  in  the  very  earliest 
times.  The  Swiss  introduced  it  into  France  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  it  was  first  used  in  England  in  the 
time  of  H?nry  VIII. 

In  our  day  halberds  are  very  seldom  seen,  and  but  few 
exist  outside  of  museums,  where  they  are  preserved  as 
curiosities.  Until  late  in  the  last  century  they  were  used 
by  certain  court  officials  in  England,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  are  sometimes  borne  on  occasions  of  slate  cere- 
mony by  the  yeomen  of  the  Queen’s  Guard. 


OFF,  FOR  HOME. 

DURING  this  walk  Toby 
learned  many  tilings  that 
were  of  importance  to  him,  so 
far  aN  hiM  plan  for  running 
away  was  concerned.  In  the 
first  place,  he  learned  from 
the  railroad  posters  that  were 
stuck  up  in  the  hotel  to  which 
they  went  that  he  could  buy  a 
ticket  for  Guilford  for  seven 
dollars,  and  also  that  by  going 
back  to  the  town  from  which 
they  had  just  come,  he  could 
go  to  Guilford  by  steamer  for 
five  dollars. 

By  returning  to  this  last 
town  — and  Toby  calculated 
that  the  fare  on  the  stage  back 
there  could  not  be  more  than 
a dollar — he  would  have  ten 
dollars  left,  and  that  surely 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  buy 
food  enough  for  two  days  for 
the  most  hungry  boy  that  ever 
lived. 

When  they  returned  to  the 
circus  grounds,  the  perform- 
ance was  over,  and  Mr.  Lord 
in  the  midst  of  the  brisk  trade 
which  he  usually  had  after  the 
aftermxm  performance,  ami 
yet,  so  far  from  scolding  Toby 
for  going  away,  he  actually 
smiled  and  bowed  at  him  as  he 
saw  him  go  by  with  Ben. 

“See  there,  Toby,”  said  the 
old  driver  to  the  boy,  as  he 
gave  him  a vigorous  poke  in  the  ribs,  and  then  went  off 
into  one  of  his  dreadful  laughing  spells — “see  what  it  is 
to  be  a performer,  an*  not  workin*  for  such  an  old  fossil 
as  Job  is.  He’ll  lie  so  sweet  to  you  now  that  sugar  won’t 
melt  in  his  mouth,  an'  there's  no  chance  of  his  ever  at- 
temptin’ to  whip  you  again." 

Toby  mode  no  reply,  for  he  was  too  busily  engaged 
thinking  of  something  which  had  just  come  into  his  mind 
to  know  that  his  friend  had  spoken. 

But  as  old  Ben  hardly  knew  whether  the  boy  had  an- 
swered him  or  not,  owing  to  his  being  obliged  to  struggle 
with  his  breath  lest  he  should  lose  it  in  the  second  laugh- 
ing spell  that  attacked  him,  the  boy's  thoughtfulness  was 
not  particularly  noticed. 

Toby  walked  around  the  show  grounds  for  a little 
while  with  his  old  friend,  and  then  the  two  went  to  sup- 
|»er,  where  Toby  jierformed  quite  as  great  wonders  in  the 
way  of  eating  as  lie  had  in  the  afternoon  by  riding. 

As  soon  as  the  supper  was  over,  he  quietly  slipped  away 
from  old  Ben,  and  at  once  paid  a visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Treat,  whom  he  found  coxily  engaged  with  their  siqqier 
behind  the  screen. 

They  welcomed  Toby  most  cordially,  and  despite  his 
assertions  that  he  had  just  finished  a very  hearty  meal, 
the  fat  lady  made  him  sit  down  to  the  box  which  served 
as  table, and  insisted  on  his  trying  some  of  her  doughnut*. 
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Under  all  these  pressing  attentions,  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore Toby  found  a chance  to  say  that  which  lie  hud  come  i 
to  say,  and  when  he  did  he  was  almost  at  a lofts  how  to 
proceed;  but  at  last  he  commenced  by  starting  abruptly 
on  his  subject  with  the  words,  “I've  made  up  my  mind 
to  leave  to-night.*’ 

“Leave  to-night  ?”  repeated  the  skeleton,  inquiringly, 
not  for  a moment  believing  that  Toby  could  think  of  run- 
ning away  after  the  brilliant  success  he  had  just  made. 

“ What  do  you  mean,  Toby  ?” 

“Why,  you  know  that  I've  been  wantin’  to  get  away 
from  the  circus,”  said  Toby,  a little  impatient  that  his 
friend  should  be  so  wonderfully  stupid,  "air  I think  that 
I’ll  have  as  good  a chance  now  as  ever  1 shall,  so  I'm  gnin' 
to  try  it.” 

“ Bless  us!"  exclaimed  the  fat  lady,  in  a gasping  way. 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you’re  goin*  off  just  when 
you’ve  started  in  the  business  so  well  l I thought  you’d 
want  to  stay  after  you’d  been  so  well  received  this  after- 
noon.” 

“No,” said  Toby,  and  one  quick  little  sob  popped  right 
up  from  his  heart,  and  out  before  he  was  uware  of  it;  “I 
learned  to  ride  Ixtcause  I had  to.  but  I never  give  up  run- 
nin’  away.  I must  see  Uncle  Dan’l,  an’  tell  him  liow  sor- 
ry I am  for  what  I did;  an’  if  he  won’t  have  anything  to 
say  to  me,  then  I’ll  come  back;  but  if  he’ll  let  me,  I’ll  stay  ( 
there,  an’  I’ll  be  so  good  that  by-’n’-by  lie’ll  forget  that  I 
run  off  an’  left  him  without  sayin'  a word.” 

There  was  such  a touch  of  sorrow  in  his  tones,  so  much 
pathos  in  his  way  of  speaking,  that  good  Mrs.  Treat's  heart 
was  touched  at  once;  and  putting  her  arms  around  the  lit- 
tle fellow,  as  if  to  shield  him  from  some  harm,  she  said, 
tenderly : “ And  so  you  shall  go,  Toby,  my  boy ; but  if  you 
ever  want  a home  or  anybody  to  love  you,  come  right  here 
to  us.  and  you’ll  never  be  sorry.  So  long  as  8am  keeps  thin 
and  1 fat  enough  to  draw  the  public,  you  never  need  say 
that  you're  homeless,  for  nothing  would  please  us  better 
than  to  have  you  come  to  live  with  us.” 

For  reply,  Toby  raised  his  head  and  kissed  her  on  the 
cheek,  a proceeding  which  caused  her  to  squeeze  him 
harder  than  ever. 

During  this  conversation  the  skeleton  had  remained 
very  thoughtful.  After  a moment  or  two  lie  got  lip  from 
his  seat,  went  outside  the  tent,  and  presently  returned  with 
a quantity  of  silrer  ten-cent  pieces  in  his  hand. 

“ Here,  Toby,”  he  said,  and  it  was  to  be  seen  that  he 
was  really  too  much  affected  even  to  attempt  one  of  his 
speeches;  “it's  right  that  you  should  go.  for  I've  known 
what  it  is  to  feel  just  as  you  do.  What  Lilly  said  aland 
your  having  a home  with  us,  I say,  an’  here’s  live  dollars 
that  I want  you  to  take  to  help  you  along.” 

At  tirst  Toby  stoutly  refused  to  take  the  money ; but 
they  both  insisted  to  such  a degree  that  he  was  actually 
forced  to,  and  then  he  stood  lip  to  go. 

I’m  goin’  to  try  to  slip  off  after  Job  pocks  up  the  out 
side  booth  if  I can,” lie  said,  “an’  it  was  to  say  good-by 
that  I come  around  here.” 

Again  Mrs.  Treat  took  the  boy  iu  her  arms,  as  if  it  were 
one  of  her  own  children  who  was  leaving  her,  and  as  she 
stroked  his  hair  hack  from  his  forehead,  she  said:  “ Don't 
forget  us,  Toby,  even  if  you  never  do  see  us  again ; try  an* 
remember  how  much  we  cared  for  you,  an*  how  much 
comfort  you’re  taking  away  from  us  when  you  go;  for  it 
was  a comfort  to  see  you  around,  even  if  you  wasn't  with 
us  very  much.  Don’t  forget  us,  Toby,  an’  if  you  ever  get 
the  chance,  come  an’  see  us,  Good-hy,  Toby,  good-by,1* 
and  the  kind-hearted  woman  kissed  him  again  ami  again, 
and  then  turned  her  back  resolutely  upon  him,  lest  it 
should  be  laul  luck  to  him  if  she  should  set*  him  ufter  say- 
ing good-by. 

The  skeleton’s  parting  was  not  quite  so  demonstrative. 
He  clasped  Toby’s  hand  with  one  set  of  his  tleshless  fin- 
gers, while  w ith  the  other  he  wiped  one  or  two  suspicious- 


looking  drops  of  moisture  from  his  eyes,  as  he  said:  “I 
hope  you'll  get  along  all  right,  my  boy,  and  I believe  you 
will.  You  will  get  home  to  Uncle  Daniel,  and  be  happier 
than  ever,  for  now’  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  entirely  with- 
out a home.  Be  a good  boy,  mind  your  uncle,  go  to 
school,  and  one  of  these  days  you’ll  make  a good  man. 
Good-by,  my  boy.” 

The  tears  were  now  streaming  down  Toby's  face  vt  *v 
rapidly;  he  heal  not  know’ll,  in  his  anxiety  to  get  home, 
how  very  much  he  eared  for  this  strangely  assorted  cou- 
ple, and  now’  it  made  him  fee)  very  miserable  and  wretch- 
ed that  he  was  going  to  leave  them.  He  tried  to  say 
something  more,  but  the  tears  choked  his  utterance,  and 
he  left  the  tent  quickly  to  prevent  himself  from  breaking 
down  entirely.* 

In  order  that  his  grief  might  not  be  noticed,  and  tlic 
cause  <»f  it  suspected,  Toby  went  out  behind  the  tent,  and 
sitting  there  on  a stone,  lie  guve  way  to  the  tears  which 
lie  could  no  longer  control. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  heeding  nothing  which 
passed  around  him,  he  was  startled  by  a cheery  voice, 
which  cried:  " Hello!  down  in  the  dumps  again  { What 
is  the  mutter  now’,  my  hold  equestrian  f" 

Looking  up,  he  saw’  Beil  standing  before  him,  and  lie 
w’iped  his  eyes  hastily,  for  here  was  another  from  whom 
he  must  part,  and  to  whom  a gtxxl-by  must  be  sjKiken. 

Looking  around  to  make  sure  that  no  one  was  within 
hearing,  lie  went  up  very  close  to  the  old  driver,  and  said, 

I in  alnuMtt  a whisper,  “ I was  feelin’  bad  ’cause  I just  come 
; from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Treat,  an’  I’ve  been  sayin'  good-by  to 
■ them.  I'm  goin1  to  run  away  to-uiglit.’1 


TIIK  Kl'XAWAYB. 
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Ben  looked  at  him  for  a moment,  hh  if  he  doubted  I 
whether  the  boy  knew  exactly  what  he  was  talking  about, 
and  then  he  said,  “So  you  still  want  to  go  home,  do  you  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  Ben,  so  much,”  was  the  reply,  in  a tone  which 
expressed  how  dear  to  him  wus  the  thought  of  being  in  his  ! 
old  home  once  more. 

“ All  right,  my  boy ; I won’t  say  one  word  agin  it, 
though  it  do  seem  too  bad,  after  you’ve  turned  out  to  be 
such  a good  rider,’1  said  the  old  man,  thoughtfully.  “ It’s 
better  for  you,  I know;  for  a circus  hain't  no  place  for  a j 
boy.  even  if  he  wants  to  stay,  an’  I can’t  say  but  I’m  glad  ! 
you’re  still  determined  to  go.” 

Toby  felt  relieved  at  the  tone  of  this  leave-taking.  He 
had  feared  that  old  Ben,  who  thought  a circus-rider  was 
almost  on  the  topmost  round  of  fortune’s  ladder,  would 
have  urged  him  to  stay,  since  he  had  made  his  debut  in 
the  ring,  and  he  was  almost  afraid  that  he  might  take 
some  steps  to  preveut  his  going. 

“I  wanted  to  say  good-by  now,” said  Toby,  in  a chok- 
ing voice,  “"cause  perhaps  I slia’n’tsee  you  again." 

’ ‘ Good-by,  my  boy,"  said  Ben,  as  he  took  the  boy's  hand 
in  his.  “ Don’t  forget  this  experience  you’ve  lrad  in  run- 
nin’  away,  an’  if  ever  the  time  comes  that  you  feel  as  if 
you  wanted  to  know  that  you  had  a friend,  think  of  old 
Ben,  an’  remember  that  his  heart  beats  just  as  warm  for 
you  as  if  he  was  your  father.  Good-by,  my  boy,  good-by, 
an’  may  the  good  God  bless  you 

“Good-by,  Ben,’’  said  Toby ; and  then,  us  the  old  driver 
turned  and  walked  away,  wiping  something  from  his  eye 
with  the  cuff  of  his  sleeve,  Toby  gave  full  vent  to  his 
tears,  and  wondered  why  it  was  that  he  was  such  a miser- 
able little  wretch. 

There  was  one  more  good-by  to  be  said,  and  that  Toby 
dreaded  more  than  all  the  others.  It  was  to  Ella.  He 
knew  that  she  would  feel  badly  to  have  him  go,  liecause 
she  liked  to  ride  the  act  with  him  that  gave  them  such  ap- 
plause, and  he  felt  certain  that  she  would  urge  him  to 
stay. 

Just  then  the  thought  of  another  of  his  friends,  one  who 
had  not  yet  been  warned  of  what  very  important  matter 
was  to  occur,  came  into  his  mind,  and  he  hastened  toward 
the  old  monkey's  cage.  His  pet  was  busily  engaged  in 
playing  with  some  of  the  younger  members  of  his  family, 
and  for  some  moments  could  not  be  induced  to  come  to 
the  bars  of  the  cage. 

At  last,  however.  Toby  did  succeed  in  coaxing  him  for- 
ward, and  then,  taking  him  by  the  paw,  and  drawing  him 
as  near  as  possible,  Toby  whispered:  “ We’re  goin’  to  run  j 
away  to-night,  Mr.  Stubbs,  an'  I want  you  to  be  all  ready 
to  go  the  minute  I come  for  you.” 

The  old  monkey  winked  both  eyes  violently,  and  then 
showed  his  teeth  to  such  an  extent  that  Toby  thought  he 
was  laughing  at  the  prospect,  and  he  said,  a little  severely : 

“ If  you  bail  as  many  friends  as  I have  got  in  this  cir- 
cus, you  wouldn’t  laugh  when  you  was  goin’  to  leave 
them.  Of  course  I’ve  got  to  go,  an1 1 want  to  go;  but  it 
makes  me  feel  bad  to  leave  the  skeleton,  an’  the  fat  woman,  I 
an’  old  Ben,  an'  little  Ella.  But  I mustn't  stand  here.  You 
lx*  ready  when  I come  for  you,  an’  by  mornin1  we’ll  be  so  ! 
far  off  that  Mr.  Lord  nor  Mr.  Castle  can’t  catch  us.” 

The  old  monkey  went  toward  his  companions,  its  if  he 
were  in  high  glee  at  the  trip  before  him.  and  Toby  went  . 
into  the  dressing  tent  to  prepare  for  the  evening’s  per-  | 
fortnance,  which  was  about  to  commence. 

It  appeared  to  the  boy  as  if  every  one  was  unusually 
kind  to  him  that  night,  and  feeling  sad  at  leaving  those 
in  the  circus  who  hud  befriended  him,  Toby  was  unusual-  , 
ly  attentive  to  every  one  around  him.  He  rail  on  some 
tritting  errand  for  one,  helped  another  in  his  dressing,  and 
in  a dozen  kind  ways  seemed  as  if  trying  to  atone  for 
leaving  them  secretly. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  into  the  ring,  and 
he  met  Ella,  bright  and  happy  at  the  thought  of  riding 


with  him,  and  repeating  her  triumphs  of  the  afternoon, 
nothing  save  the  thought  of  how  wicked  he  had  been  to 
run  away  from  good  old  Uncle  Daniel,  and  a desire  to 
right  that  wrong  in  some  way,  prevented  him  from  giving 
up  his  plan  of  going  back. 

The  little  girl  observed  his  sadness,  and  she  whispered. 
“ Has  any  one  boon  whipping  you.  Toby  ?” 

Toby  shook  his  head.  He  had  thought  that  be  would 
tell  her  what  he  was  alxmt  to  do  just  before  they  went 
into  the  ring,  but  her  kind  words  seemed  to  make  that  im- 
possible, and  he  had  said  nothing  when  the  blare  of  the 
trumpets,  the  noisy  demonstrations  of  the  audience,  and 
the  announcement  of  the  clown  that  the  wonderful  chil- 
dren riders  were  now  about  to  appear,  ushered  them  into 
the  ring. 

If  Toby  had  performed  well  in  the  afternoon,  he  accom- 
plished wonders  on  this  evening,  and  they  were  called 
back  into  the  ring,  not  once,  but  twice;  and  when  finally 
they  were  allowed  to  retire,  every  one  behind  the  curtain 
overwhelmed  them  with  praise. 

Ella  was  so  profuse  with  her  kind  words,  her  admira- 
tiou  for  what  Toby  had  done,  and  so  delighted  at  the  idea 
that  they  were  to  ride  together,  that  even  then  the  boy 
could  not  tell  her  what  he  was  going  to  do,  but  went  into 
liis  dressing-room,  resolving  that  he  would  tell  her  all 
when  they  both  had  finished  dressing. 

Toby  made  as  small  a parcel  us  possible  of  the  costume 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Treat  hud  given  him— for  he  deter- 
mined that  he  would  take  it  with  him — and  putting  it  un- 
der his  coat,  went  out  to  wait  for  Ella.  As  she  did  not 
come  out  as  soon  as  he  expected,  lie  asked  some  one  to 
tell  her  that  lie  wanted  to  see  her,  and  he  thought  to  him- 
self that,  when  she  did  come,  she  would  be  in  a hurry,  und 
could  not  stop  long  enough  to  make  any  very  lengthy  ob- 
jections to  his  leaving. 

But  she  did  not  come  at  all ; her  mother  sent  out  word 
that  Toby  could  not  see  her  until  after  the  performance 
was  over,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  now  nearly  time 
for  her  to  go  into  the  ring,  and  she  was  not  dressed  us  yet. 

Toby  was  terribly  disappointed.  He  knew  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  wait  until  the  close  of  the 
performance  if  he  were  intending  to  run  away  that  night, 
and  lie  felt  that  he  could  not  go  until  he  hud  said  a few 
lust  words  to  her. 

He  was  in  a great  perplexity,  until  the  thought  came  to 
him  that  he  could  write  a good-by  to  her,  ami  by  this 
means  any  unpleasant  discussion  would  be  avoided. 

After  some  little  difficulty  he  procured  a small  piece  of 
not  very  clean  paper,  and  a very  short  bit  of  lead-pencil, 
and  using  the  top  of  one  of  the  wagons,  as  he  sat  on  the 
seat,  for  a desk,  he  indited  the  following  epistle: 

“dealt  elln  I Am  goin  to  Run  away  two  night,  & i want  two 
say  good  by  to  yu  A yonr  mother,  i am  .Small  & tinkle  Danil 
says  i dont  mount  two  much,  hut  i urn  old  euuf  two  know  that 
you  have  bin  good  two  me,  A when  i Am  a man  i will  buy  you  u 
whole  cirktis,  and  we  Will  ride  together,  dont  forgit  me  A I 
wont  yu  in  haste  Toby  Tylbk.” 

Toby  had  no  envelope  in  which  to  seal  this  precious  let- 
ter, but  he  fell  that  it  would  not  be  seen  by  prying  eyes, 
and  would  safely  reach  its  destination,  if  he  intrusted  it 
to  old  Ben. 

It  did  not  take  him  many  moments  to  find  the  old 
driver,  and  he  said,  as  he  handed  him  the  letter,  “I  didn't 
see  Ella  to  tell  her  I was  goin',  so  I wrote  this  letter,  an’  I 
want  to  know  if  you  will  give  it  to  her.” 

“Of  course  I will.  But  see  here,  Toby’’— and  Ben 
caught  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  led  him  aside  where  he 
would  not  be  overheard — ■“  have  you  got  money  enough  to 
take  you  home  t for  if  you  haven't,  I can  let  you  have 
some."  and  Ben  plunged  his  hand  into  his  capacious  pock 
ct  us  if  he  was  ubout  to  withdraw  from  there  the  entire 
United  States  Treasury. 
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Toby  assured  him  that  he  had  sufficient  for  all  his 
wants;  hut  the  old  man  would  not  be  satisfied  until  he  had 
aecn  for  himself,  and  then  taking  Toby's  hand  again,  he 
said:  “Now,  my  boy,  it  won't  do  for  you  to  stay  around 
here  any  longer.  Buy  something  to  eat  before  you  start, 
an'  go  into  the  woods  for  a day  or  two  before  you  take  the 
train  or  steamboat.  You're  too  big  a prize  for  Job  or  Cas- 
tle to  let  you  go  without  a word,  an’  they'll  try  their  level 
best  to  find  you.  Be  careful,  now,  for  if  they  should  catch 
you,  good-by  any  more  chances  to  get  away.  There” — and 
here  Ben  suddenly  lifted  him  high  from  the  ground,  and 
kissed  him — “now  get  away  us  fast  as  you  can.” 

Toby  pressed  the  old  man's  hand  atTectionately,  and 
then,  without  trusting  himself  to  speak,  walked  swiftly 
out  toward  the  entrance. 

He  resolved  to  take  Ben's  advice,  and  go  into  the  woods 
for  a short  time,  and  therefore  he  must  buy  some  pro- 
visions before  he  started. 

As  he  passed  the  monkeys'  cage  he  saw  his  pet  sitting 
near  the  bars,  and  he  stopped  long  enough  to  whisper, 
“I’ll  be  back  in  ten  minutes,  Mr.  Stubbs,  an’  you  be  all 
ready  then.” 

Then  he  went  on,  and  just  as  he  got  near  the  entrance, 
one  of  the  men  told  him  that  Mrs.  Treat  wished  to  see  him. 

Toby  could  hardly  afford  to  spare  the  time  just  then, 
but  he  would  probably  have  obeyed  the  summons  if  he  had 
known  that  by  so  doing  he  would  be  caught,  and  he  ran  as 
fast  as  his  little  legs  would  carry  him  toward  the  skele- 
ton’s tent. 

The  exhibition  was  open,  and  both  the  skeleton  and  his 
wife  were  on  the  platform  when  Toby  entered,  hut  he 
crept  around  at  the  back,  and  up  behind  Mrs.  Treat's  chair, 
telling  her  as  he  did  so  that  lie  had  just  received  her  mes- 
sage. and  that  he  must  hurry  right  bock,  for  every  moment 
was  important  then  to  him. 

“ I put  up  a nice  lunch  for  you,**  she  said,  os  she  kissed 
him,  “and  you'll  find  it  on  the  top  of  the  biggest  trunk. 
Now  go;  and  if  my  wishes  are  of  any  good  to  you,  you 
will  get  to  your  uncle  Daniel's  house  without  any  trouble. 
Good-by  ugain,  little  one.” 

Toby  did  not  dare  to  trust  himself  any  longer  where 
every  one  was  so  kind  to  him.  He  slipped  down  from 
the  platform  as  quickly  as  possible,  found  the  bundle— and 
a good-sized  one  it  was,  too — without  any  difficulty,  and 
went  back  to  the  monkeys’  cage. 

As  orders  hud  been  given  by  the  proprietor  of  the  circus 
that  the  boy  should  do  as  he  had  a mind  to  with  the  monkey, 
he  cal  let)  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  as  lie  was  in  the  custom  of  tak- 
ing him  with  him  at  night,  no  one  thought  that  it  was 
anything  strange  that  he  should  take  him  from  the  cage 
now. 

Mr.  Lord  or  Mr.  Castle  might  possibly  have  thought  it 
queer  had  either  of  them  seen  the  two  bundles  which  Toby 
-carried,  but  fortunately  for  the  boy's  scheme,  they  both 
believed  that  he  was  in  the  dressing  tent,  uml  consequent- 
ly thought  that  he  was  perfectly  safe. 

Toby's  hand  shook  so  that  he  could  hardly  undo  the 
fastening  of  the  cage,  and  when  he  attempted  to  call  the 
monkey  to  him,  his  voice  sounded  so  Btruuge  and  husky 
that  it  start led  him. 

The  old  monkey  seemed  to  prefer  sleeping  with  Toby 
rather  than  with  those  of  his  kind  in  the  cage,  and  as  the 
boy  took  him  with  him  almost  every  night,  he  came  on 
this  {Nirticular  occasion  as  soon  as  Toby  called,  regardless 
of  the  strange  sound  of  his  master's  voice. 

With  his  bundles  under  his  arm,  and  the  monkey  on 
his  shoulder,  with  both  paws  tightly  clasped  around  his 
neck.  Toby  made  his  way  out  of  the  tent  with  beating 
heart  and  bated  breath. 

Neither  Mr.  I»rd,  Castle,  nor  Jacobs  were  in  sight,  and 
everything  seemed  favorable  for  his  flight.  During  the 
afternoon  he  had  carefully  noted  the  direction  of  the 
avoods,  and  he  started  swiftly  toward  them  now,  stopping 


only  long  enough,  as  he  was  well  clear  of  the  tents,  to  say, 
in  a whisper: 

“Good-by.  Mr.  Treat,  an’  Mrs.  Treat,  an’  Ella,  an’  Ben. 
Some  time,  when  I’m  a man,  I’ll  come  back,  an’  bring  you 
lots  of  nice  things,  an*  I'll  never  forget  you— never.  When 
I have  a chance  to  lie  good  to  some  little  boy  that  felt  as 
lmd  as  I did,  I'll  do  it,  an’  tell  him  that  it  was  you  did  it. 
Good-by,” 

Then  turning  around,  he  ran  toward  the  woods  as 
swiftly  as  if  his  escape  had  been  discovered,  and  the  entire 
company  were  in  pursuit. 

[TO  UK  COXTKITB.) 


BLUEBIRDS. 

BY  GEORGE  COOPER. 

A mist  of  grven  on  the  willows; 

A Hash  of  blue  'uml  the  raiu; 

Ami  the  brisk  wiml  pipe*, 

And  the  brooklet  stripes 
With  silver  hill  and  plaiu. 

Hark  2 the  bluebirds,  the  bluebirds 
Have  couie  to  ns  again! 

The  snow-drop  peeps  to  the  sunlight 
Where  last  year’s  leaves  have  lain ; 
And  a Huted'song 
Tells  the  heart,  “He  strong: 

The  darkest  days  will  wane. 

And  the  bluebirds,  the  bluebirds 
Will  alwuys  come  ugain!” 


SEA-BREEZES. 

BE8SIF.  MAYNARD  TO  HER  DOLL. 

Bkkms,  J {arch,  1881. 

IT  will  bo  long  after  Christmas  before  you  get  this  let- 
ter, dearest  Clytie,  but,  for  all  that.  I’m  sure  you  will 
like  to  hear  about  my  German  holidays.  If  my  letter 
seems  mixed  up  and  secure,  you  must  excuse  it,  for  my 
mind  is  in  a perfect  whirligig.  One  of  their  festivals,  or 
“Fest-tag,”  as  they  say  here,  is  so  different  from  any  we 
have  at  home,  that  I must  tell  you  about  it.  although  it 
happened  so  many  weeks  ago.  It  is  *'  Nicholas-day,” 
and  comes  on  the  Cth  of  Decern  her.  My  new  cousins  Ilsie 
and  Lisbet  told  me  that  St.  Nicholas  always  comes  him- 
self, and  leaves  presents  at  every  house  for  the  good  chil- 
dren, and  a bunch  of  rods  for  the  naughty  ones.  He  lives 
ever  so  far  away,  and  is  a kind  of  relation  of  Santa  Claus 
— second  cousins  or  step-fathers,  maybe.  Some  people  say 
he  was  once  a real  man.  and  lived  in  Asiaminer,  wherever 
that  may  be ; that  he  was  a great  Bishop  there,  and  was  so 
good  to  little  children  that  they  called  him  “dear  Father 
Nicholas,”  and  when  he  died  they  called  him  “Saint,” 
and  kept  his  birthday  by  giving  presents  to  everybody. 

Well,  that  evening  we  had  quite  a party  in  mainniu's  par- 
lor: all  our  cousins,  besides  Minna  and  Karl.  Randolph 
and  Helen,  Cousin  Carrie  and  two  or  three  of  mamma’s 
friends.  Cousin  Frank  didn't  come  till  after  St.  Nicholas 
had  gone — wasn't  it  Uh»  liad  i 

Well,  we  were  talking  and  playing  together,  wlieu  all 
at  once  we  heard  a great  shouting  and  stamping  of  feet, 
ringing  of  bells  and  blowing  of  horns;  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  in  stalked  St.  Nicholas  himself ! He 
was  as  tall  as  a real  giant;  his  beard  came  down  below 
his  knees;  he  wore  great  goggles,  and  carried  a switch  in 
his  hand.  He  cried  out  in  a terrible  voice,  “ Where  are 
the  had  children  ?” 

Then  papa  said,  “Dear  St.  Nicholas,  we  have  no  bod 
children  here;  they  are  all  as  good  as  good  can  he.” 

At  that  St.  Nicholas  laughed,  and  he  kept  laughing 
louder  and  louder.  He  hid  the  switch  under  his  cloak, 
ami  said:  “Somehow  I can’t  find  any  naughty  children 
anywhere.  What  a beautiful  world  it  is,  to  be  sure— a 
world  full  of  good  boys  and  girls !”  p 
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Then  he  opened  u l>ag  and  .shook  out  nuts,  raisins,  ap- 
ples. and  oranges,  and  while  we  were  scrambling  for  them, 
he  hurried  away,  before  we  could  say,  “ Thank  you.” 

Next  came  Christinas,  which  1 can’t  write  about  now, 
and  then  Twelfth-night,  when  we  hail  a splendid  Bupper, 
with  a great  plum-cake  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  covered 
all  over  with  queer  little  sugar  things,  cats  and  dogs  and 
rabbits,  chocolate  shoes  and  mice  und  gouts,  and  cunning 
little  candy  babies. 

Do  you  wonder  that  I have  had  no  time  for  writing 
you  lately,  and  that  my  mind  should  be  in  a whirligig, 
and  my  thoughts  go  higgledy-piggledy  ( for  besides  all 
this,  we  went  to  Leipsic  to  the  New-Year’s  fair.  The  fair 
is  held  nut-doors,  and  people  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  bringing  curious  things  to  sell.  They  have  their 
booths  in  the  public  squares,  and  it  is  merry  and  noisy 
from  morning  till  night.  Then*  are  Spaniards  and 
French  and  Swiss  and  Italians,  and  just  such  |>eople  as 
I’ve  read  you  about  in  my  Stories  of  all  Nation*,  and 
they  look  exactly  like  the  pictures  I’ve  shown  you  so 
often.  The  fair  lasts  a fortnight,  und  at  the  end  of  it  is 
Carnival.  Then  there  are  bands  of  music  everywhere, 
and  processions  march  through  all  the  streets,  and  oh, 
dear  me,  Clytie!  1 can't  give  you  a nidea  of  the  funny 
times  we  had. 

The  doll  I have  in  my  lap  I bought  at  the  fair,  and 
have  numed  her  Princess  Carnival.  She  is  a magnifi- 
cent creature,  and  I admire  and  suspect  her;  but  as  for 
loving  her— there  is  no  doll  in  the  world  to  compare  with 
you,  my  Clytie,  when  it  comes  to  loving.  You  are  not 
;us  /mm/some  as  Princess  Carnival,  but  I love  you  u mill- 
ion times  more,  my  pet,  than  I can  ever  love  her,  lieuuti- 
ful  as  she  is. 

And  now  good-night.  Be  as  happy  us  you  can.  and 
take  good  caw  of  the  others,  till  I come  buck  to  you  all. 


1)K.  JOHNSON  DOING  PENANCE. 
rpiIE  picture  on  the  next  page  represents  one  of  Ylie 
i most  remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson.  This  famous  man  prided  himself  upon  being 
odd  and  ditferent  from  other  men,  and  in  doing  queer 
things  that  no  one  else  would  have  thought  of  doing;  and 
the  picture  shows  him  in  the  act  of  carrying  out  one  of 
the  queer  ideas  for  which  he  was  noted. 

Dr.  Johnson's  father  was  a bookseller  in  a small  way, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  setting  up  stalls  or  booths  for  the 
sale  of  bonks  in  the  market-places  of  towns  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Liehlield,  where  he  lived,  on  market-days. 
Sometimes  he  took  his  son  Samuel  with  him  as  an  assist- 
ant. This  son  Samuel,  who  afterward  became  Dr.  Johnson, 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  incident  to  which  the  picture  re- 
fers, that  as  a general  thing  he  could  not  accuse  himself 
of  having  been  a disobedient  child.  “ Once,  indeed,”  said 
he,  “I  was  disobedient : I refused  to  attend  my  father  to 
Uttoxeter  market.  Pride  was  the  source  of  that  refusal, 
and  the  remembrance  of  it  was  painful.  A few  years  ago 
I desired  to  atone  for  this  fault.  I went  to  Uttoxeter  in 
very  bad  weather,  and  stood  for  a considerable  time,  bare- 
headed, in  the  rain,  on  the  spot  where  my  father's  stall 
used  to  stand.” 

So  here  the  wise  Doctor  is.  standing  bare-headed  in  the 
o|M‘u  market  place,  exposed  to  drenching  rain,  and  to  the 
jeers  of  the  people.  And  all  this,  when  he  is  more  than 
seventy  years  of  age.  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  atone 
for  one  act  of  disobedience  committed  in  his  Ixiyhood! 

This  quaint  method  of  doing  penance  for  an  act  that 
most  men  would  have  forgotten  long  before  is  but  a kjhj- 
| cirnen  of  his  innumerable  queer  actions.  These  were  so 
novel  and  so  original  us  to  guin  for  him  the  name  of 
"Oddity,” by  which  he  was  very  generally  known. 
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A BRAVE  LITTLE  REBEL. 

BY  NARY  DB3S9KL. 

IF  our  heroine,  Cynthia  Smith,  walked  the  earth  to-day, 
she  would  be  a great-great-grandmother.  But  at  the 
time  of  this  story.  1780,  she  was  only  a small  girl,  who  | 
lived  on  a plantation  near  the  Santee  River,  in  South  Car- 
olina. She  was  twelve  years  old,  four  feet  and  two  inches  • 
high,  and,  for  so  young  and  so  small  a person,  she  was  as  | 
stanch  a rebel  as  you  could  have  found  in  all  America; 
for  the  War  of  Independence  had  been  raging  in  the  j 
United  States  ever  since  Cynthia  could  remember. 

When  she  was  only  five  years  old,  her  little  heart  had 
beaten  hard  at  the  story  of  the  famous  "Boston  Tea  Par- 
ty/* at  which  a whole  ship-load  of  tea  had  been  emptied 
into  the  harbor  because  stupid  George  III.  insisted  on  " a ; 
threepenny  tax.” 

"And  New  York  and  Philadelphia  would  ’a  done  the  j 
same,  but  for  the  ships  turning  tail,  and  going  where  they 
came  from.  They’ve  burned  the  stuff  in  Annapolis,  and 
it’s  spoiling  in  the  Charleston  cellars,  bless  the  Lord!”; 
said  Mr.  Smith,  striking  his  heavy  hand  on  his  knee. 

“ Hurray !”  shouted  John  and  Jack  and  William  and 
Ebenezer,  Cynthia’s  brothers.  “ Hurray !”  echoed  Cyn- 
thia. as  if  she  understood  all  about  it. 

The  following  year,  when  England  shut  up  Boston  Har- 
bor with  her  "Stamp  Act,”  never  a bit  of  rice  did  Cynthia 
get  to  eat,  for  her  father  sent  his  whole  harvest  North,  us 
did  many  another  Southerner. 

After  that,  John  went  to  Massachusetts  to  visit  Uncle 
Hezekiah,  and  the  next  June  they  heard  that  he  had  been 
shot  dead  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Cynthia  wept  hot  tears  on  her  coarse  homespun  apron ; 
but  she  dried  them  in  a sort  of  strange  delight  when  Jack, 
all  on  fire  to  take  John’s  place,  insisted  on  joining  the 
Virginia  Riflemen,  and  following  a certain  George  Wash- 
ington to  the  war. 

“ It’s  4 Liberty  or  Death’  we  have  marked  on  our  shirts, 
and  it's  ’Liberty  or  Death’  we  have  burned  into  our 
hearts,”  Jack  wrote  home ; at  which  his  mother  wrung  her 
hands,  and  his  father  smiled  grimly. 

"Just  wait,  you  two  other  boys,”  said  the  latter;  “ we’ll  ‘ 
have  it  hot  and  heavy  at  our  own  doors  before  we’re  , 
through.” 

That  was  because  Will  and  Ebenezer  wished  to  follow  | 
in  Jack's  footsteps.  Cynthia  longed  to  be  a boy,  that  she 
might  indulge  in  a private  skirmish  with  the  " Britishers"  I 
on  lier  own  account. 

But  she  had  little  time  for  even  patriotic  dreaming*  and 
yearnings.  There  was  a deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  those 
days. 

Cynthia  helped  to  weave  cloth  for  the  family  gowns 
and  trousers,  and  to  spin  and  knit  yarn  for  the  paternal  , 
and  fraternal  stockings.  This  kept  her  very  busy  until 
1770,  when  two  great  events  took  place. 

One  was  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence: the  other  was  the  birth  of  a red  and  white  calf  in 
Mr.  Hmith's  barn.  Which  was  of  the  most  importance  to 
Cynthia  it  is  hard  to  say. 

To  bo  sure,  she  tingled  from  head  to  foot  at  her  father’s 
ringing  tones,  as  he  read  from  a sheet  of  paper  some  one 
had  given  him,  " All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal”;  but 
she  also  went  wild  with  joy  when  her  father  said,  "You 
may  keep  that  bossy  for  your  own,  if  you’ll  agree  to  raise 
her.  Cynthy.” 

Cynthia  took  the  calf  into  her  inmost  heart,  and  she 
named  her  " Freo-’n’-equal.”  That  was  the  way  the 
words  sounded  to  her. 

If  ever  an  animal  deserved  such  a name,  this  was  the 
beastie.  She  scorned  alt  authority,  kicked  up  her  hind- 
legs. and  went  careering  round  the  plantation  at  her  own 
sweet  will,  only  coming  to  the  barn  when  Cynthia’s  call  , 
Was  lieaid. 


Free-’n'-equal  was  Cynthia’s  only  playmate,  for  no 
children  lived  within  six  miles.  As  the  calf  grew  into  a 
cow,  the  more  intimate  and  loving  were  the  two.  To 
Free-’n’-equul  did  Cynthia  confide  all  her  secrets,  and 
chiefly  did  she  inform  her  of  her  sentiments  in  regard  to 
the  war.  She  even  consulted  her  as  to  the  number  of 
stitches  to  be  put  on  a pair  of  wristlets  for  Jack,  who  in 
this  winter  of  1777-78  had  gone  with  Genera)  Wash- 
ington to  Pennsylvania.  Alas!  Jack  never  wore  those 
wristlets.  He  was  one  of  the  many  who  lay  down  to  die 
of  cold  and  hunger  in  that  awful  Valley  Forge.  Cyn- 
thia believed  that  Free-'n’-equal  understood  all  the  sor- 
row of  her  heart  when  she  told  her  the  pitiful  news. 

Quite  as  much  did  she  share  her  joy  when  Cynthia 
came  flying  to  the  barn  with  the  joyful  tidings  that  Brit- 
ish Burgoyne  had  surrendered  at  Sura  toga. 

Again  the  joy  vanished,  and  Cynthia  sobbed  her  woe 
into  Free-’n’-equal’s  sympathizing  ear  when  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  captured  Charleston,  only  twenty  miles  away. 

But  she  sobbed  even  more  a few  months  later. 

" For  General  Gates  has  come  down  to  South  Carolina, 
Free-'n’-equal,  and  father  and  Will  and  Ebenezer  have 
gone  to  fight  in  his  army.” 

Free-’n’-equal  shook  her  head  solemnly  at  that,  and 
her  long  low  "Moo-o”  said,  plainly  enough,  "What’s  to 
become  of  the  rest  of  us.  my  poor  little  mistress  ?” 

Cynthia  brushed  away  her  tears  in  a twinkling. 

"Well  take  care  of  ourselves,  that’s  what  we’ll  do. 
Mother  and  I’ll  hoe  the  rice.  And,  Free-'n’-equal,  you’ve 
got  to  toe  the  mark,  and  give  more  milk  than  ever  to 
keep  us  strong  and  well.” 

"Trust  me  for  that,” said  Free-’n’-equal’s  eyes. 

And  she  kept  her  promise.  Rich  yellow  milk  did  she 
give,  pailful  after  pailful.  Cynthia  and  her  mother 
worked  like  men,  and  fed  on  the  cream. 

Those  were  dangerous  days  all  along  the  Santee  River, 
for  Lord  Cornwallis’s  troops  were  roaming  over  the  land, 
and  laying  waste  the  country.  But  Cynthia  was  not 
afraid— no,  not  even  when  Lord  Cornwallis  came  within 
three  miles  of  the  plantation.  She  said  her  prayers  ev- 
ery day,  and  believed  firmly  in  the  guardian  angels,  and 
a certain  rusty  gun  behind  the  kitchen  door. 

"Just  let  those  soldiers  touch  anything  of  ours,  and 
set*  what  they'll  get!”  said  she,  with  ponderous  dignity. 

Free-’n’-equal  was  perfectly  sure  Cynthia  could  niauage 
the  whole  British  army,  if  need  were,  and  munched  her 
cud  in  blissful  serenity. 

Oh  no,  Cynthia  had  no  fear,  even  when  a red-coat  did 
sometimes  rise  above  the  horizon  like  a morning  cloud. 
She  regurded  him  no  more  than  she  would  a scarlet -breast- 
ed bird  which  sung  above  her  head  when  she  went  into 
the  forest  hard  by  to  gather  sticks. 

So  no  wonder  that  she  was  taken  mightily  aback  when, 
one  afternoon  as  she  came  home  with  her  bundle  of  sticks, 
her  mother  met  her  with  wide-open  eyes  and  a pale  face. 

" Cynthy,  they’ve  been  here  and  carried  off  Free-’n’- 
equal.” 

“ ‘They !'  ” gasped  Cynthia.  u Who  ?” 

"The  British  soldiers.  They  tied  a rope  round  her 
horns.  She  kicked  well,  but  they  jerked  her  along.  Cyn- 
thy, Cynthy.  what  shall  we  do  ?” 

Cynthia  uttered  a sound  between  a groan  and  a war- 
whoop.  and  darted  out  of  the  door.  Along  the  dusty  n>ad 
she  ran,  on  and  on.  Her  yellow  sun-bonnet  fell  Lick  on 
her  shoulders,  and  her  brown  curls  were  covered  with 
dust.  One  mile,  two  miles,  three  miles— on  and  on.  At 
last  she  reached  a small  house,  which  was  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis’s head-quarters.  Never  a moment  did  Cynthia  pause. 
The  sentinels  challenged  her  in  vain.  She  marched  ma- 
jestically past  them.  Into  the  house — into  the  parlor- 
walked  she. 

There  sat  Lord  Cornwallis  and  some  six  of  his  officers, 
eating  and  drinking  at  a big  table. 
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Cynthia  stopped  at  the  threshold  and  dropped  a courtesy.  , 
Lord  Cornwallis  glanced  up  and  saw  her. 

Miss  Cynthia  dropped  another  courtesy,  opened  her 
lips,  and  spake. 

“I  am  Cynthia  Smith,’*  said  she,  gravely,  ‘'and  your 
men  have  taken  my  cow.  Free-’n’-equal  Smith,  and  I’ve  ( 
come  to  fetch  her  home,  if  you  please.” 

“ Your  cow  ?”  questioned  Lord  Cornwallis,  pausing,  . 
with  a wine-glass  in  his  liai/d. 

“They  carried  her  off  by  a rope.”  said  Cynthia. 

“ Where  do  you  live?”  asked  the  British  General. 
“Three  miles  away,  along  with  my  mother.” 

“ Have  you  no  father  I” 

“One,  and  four  brothers.” 

“ Where  is  your  father  ?” 

“In  General  Gates’s  army,  Mr.  Lord  Cornwallis.” 

“Oh,  lie’s  a rebel,  is  he  ?” 

“ Yes.  sir,”  said  Miss  Cynthia,  proudly  erect. 

“ And  where  are  your  brothers  ?” 

Cynthia  paused.  44  John  he  went  to  heaven  along  with 
General  Warren,  from  the  top  of  Bunker  Hill,”  said  she,  | 
with  a trembling  lip. 

One  of  the  younger  officers  smiled,  but  he  stopped  in  a 
hurry  as  Lord  Cornwallis's  eyes  flashed  at  him. 

“And  Jack  went  to  heaven,”  proceeded  Cynthia,  soft- 
ly, "out  of  Valley  Forge,  where  In?  was  helping  General 
Washington.” 

“ Where  are  the  other  two  ?” 

“In  the  army,  Mr.  Lord  Cornwallis.”  Cynthia’s  head  . 
was  erect  again. 

“ Hank  rebels.” 

44  Yes,  they  are.” 

“ Hum ! And  you’re  a bit  of  a rebel  too,  I’m  thinking,  , 
if  the  truth  were  told.” 

Miss  Cynthia  nodded  with  emphasis. 

“And  yet  you  come  here  for  your  cow,”  said  Lord 
Cornwallis.  “ I’ll  be  bound  she’s  rebel  beef  herself.” 
Cynthia  meditated.  14 1 think  she  would  lie  if  she  hud 
two  less  legs,  and  not  quite  so  much  horn.  That  is,  she’d 
be  rebel,  but  maybe  they  wouldn't  call  her  beef  then.” 
Lord  Cornwallis  threw  hack  his  head  and  laughed  a 
good-natured,  hearty  laugh  that  made  the’  room  ring. 
All  his  officers  laughed  too,  including  the  miserable  red- 
coat who  bail  smiled  over  John's  fate. 

Miss  Cynthia  wondered  what  the  fun  might  be;  but  in 
no  wise  abashed,  she  stood  firm  on  her  two  little  feet,  anti  , 
waited  until,  the  merriment  over,  they  might  see  fit  to  . 
return  to  the  cow  in  hand,  which  was  certainly  worth  , 
any  two  in  the  camp. 

At  hist  her  face  began  to  flush  a little.  What  if  these 
fine  gentlemen  were  making  game  of  her,  after  all. 

Lord  Cornwallis  saw  the  ml  blood  mount  in  her  cheeks,  ! 
and  just  because  he  was  a real  gentleman,  he  became  sober  i 
instantly.  “C’ome  here,  my  little  maid,”  said  he.  44 1 
myself  will  see  to  it  that  your  cow — ” 

“ Free-’n ’-equal,”  suggested  Cynthia. 

“ That  Free-’n’-cqual,”  repeated  Lord  Cornwallis,  court- 
eously, 44  is  safe  in  j*our  barn  to-morrow  morning.  And 
perhaps,"  he  added,  unfastening  a pair  of  silver  knee- 
buckle!#  which  he  wore,  “you  will  accept  these  as  a gift 
from  one  who  certainly  wishes  no  harm  to  these  rebels. 
And  that  his  Majesty  himself  knows." 

Then  he  row  and  held  his  wine-glass  above  his  head ; 
so  did  every  officer  in  the  room. 

“ Here’s  to  the  health  of  ns  fair  a little  rebel  as  we  shall 
meet,  and  God  bless  her!”  said  he. 

She  dropped  her  final  courtesy,  clasped  the  shining 
buckles,  and  out  of  the  room  she  vanished,  sure  in  her 
mind  that  Free-’n’-equal  was  all  her  own  once  more. 

As  for  those  buckles,  children  dear,  they  are  this  very 
<l»y  in  the  hands  of  one  of  Cynthia's  descendants.  For 
there  was  a real  cow  and  a real  Miss  Cynthia,  as  well  as 
a real  Lord  Cornwallis. 
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PHIL’S  FAIlt  IE  S. 

BY  MILS.  W.  J.  HAYS, 

Arrnoa  or  “ Priscksh  Idle  ways,”  etc. 


Chapter  X. 

THE  PICNIC. 

IT  wasa  perfect  morning.  Blue  sky.  with  purelittle  snow- 
drop clouds,  as  if  the  angels  liad  dropped  them  from 
their  baskets  as  they  tended  the  flowers  in  the  heavenly 
gardens.  The  lake  sparkled  and  glistened  in  the  sunshine, 
and  every  wave  seemed  to  leap  joyously  as  it  broke  in  soft 
foam  on  the  shore.  In  one  end  of  the  Flyaway  sat  Phil, 
on  a pile  of  shawls;  in  the  other  were  stowed  a large  bask- 
et. a pail  of  ice,  and  a pail  of  milk,  and  in  between  were 
Miss  Rachel,  Lisa,  Joe.  and  Graham.  Phil  had  twisted  up 
a little  nosegay  for  each,  and  had  pinned  a broad  wreath 
of  grape  leaves  around  Joe’s  straw  hat.  making  the  old  fel- 
low laugh  at  his  nonsense.  They  were  just  pushing  otf. 
when  a sudden  rattling  of  chain  and  some  impatient  barks 
from  Nep  showed  that  lie  began  to  feel  neglected. 

“I  thought  we  could  get  away  unnoticed,"  said  Miss 
Rachel,  “but  I find  myself  mistaken.” 

The  boys  pleaded  for  Nep.  “ All,  let  him  come,  please 
let  him  come.” 

Nep's  leaps  becoming  frantic.  Miss  Rachel  yielded,  and 
Graham  soon  had  him  loosened.  He  jumped  at  once 
into  the  boat,  and  crept  under  Phil's  feet,  making  a nice 
warm  mat. 

“ Poor  Nep,”  said  Phil,  patting  him,  “he  fell  neglected;” 
and  the  big  tail  wagged  thankful  thumps  against  the  boat. 

Tl»e  morning  air  was  sweet  with  all  manner  of  herbage 
yet  fresh  from  the  morning  dew.  The  trees  were  iti  their 
most  brilliant  green,  and  every  leaf  seemed  newly  washed. 

Graham  began  a boating  song,  and  Miss  Schuyler  join- 
ed in  the  chorus.  Old  Joe  chuckled  and  grinned;  even 
quiet  Lisa  hummed  a little  as  the  song  rose  louder;  and 
Phil,  dipping  his  1i antis  in  the  clear  water,  imagined  that 
the  fishes  were  frisking  a waits  in  their  honor.  They 
glided  past  Point  of  Rocks,  past  huge  IhhIs  of  water-lilies, 
past  lovely  little  coves  and  inlets,  and  spots  where  Grahum 
said  there  was  excellent  fishing;  finally  Eagle  lslund  be- 
came more  distinct,  and  its  pine-trees  began  to  look  im- 
posing. 

“Here  we  arc!”  said  Graham  at  last,  briugiug  the  Fly- 
away up  nicely  on  a pebbly  beach,  in  good  boating  style. 

Graham  and  Joe  made  a cliair  with  their  hands  and 
arms,  and  so  carried  Phil  very  comfortably  to  the  place 
under  the  trees  which  Miss  Rachel  had  chosen  for  their 
encampment. 

“Now/'  said  Miss  Rachel,  as  she  brought  out  Phil’s 
portfolio,  a book,  her  own  embroidery,  and  Lisa's  sewing, 

“ I propose  that  Graham,  being  a more  active  meml>t!r  of 
society  than  we  are,  go  otf  with  Joe  and  catch  some  fish 
for  our  dinner.” 

“ Just  the  thing!”  said  Graham;  “but  I did  not  bring  a 
line.” 

“Joe  lias  everything  necessary,  bait  and  all,”  said  Miss 
Schuyler. 

“Now.”  wild  Miss  Rachel,  when  the  fishermen  hud  gone, 
seeing  Phil’s  longing  look,  and  knowing  well  how  much 
he  would  have  liked  to  go  with  them,  “we  must  go  to 
work  too,  so  that  we  may  enjoy  our  play  all  the  more 
afterward.  I could  not  let  you  go  with  Graham,  my  dear 
Phil;  it  would  have  fatigued  you  too  much;  hut  I want 
you  to  try  and  draw  me  that  drooping  bush  on  the  edge 
of  the  water,  and  while  you  draw  I will  read  aloud  for  a 
while.” 

M iss  Schuyler  read,  explained,  talked  to  Phil  about  his 
drawing,  and  gave  him  the  names  of  the  trees  ulsmt  him. 

The  time  flew  fast,  and  it  seemed  a very  little  while  f 
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when  Miss  Schuyler  said  to  Lisa,  “I  thiuk  I hear  oars;  ’ 
\vn  had  better  be  getting  our  feast  ready.” 

They  brought  out  the  basket  and  pails,  spread  a nice 
ml  dessert  cloth  down  on  a smooth  patch  of  grass,  laid 
broad  green  leaves  down  for  the  rolls  and  biscuits  ; golden 
lulls  of  butter  were  in  a silver  dish  of  their  own,  and  so 
were  the  berries  in  a willow  basket,  around  which  they 
put  a few  late  wild  flowers. 

•’Now  we  want  a good  flat  stone  for  our  fire-place, 
and — All ! here  come  our  fishermen  just  in  time.” 

Graham  and  Joe  now  appeared  with  a few  perch,  but  [ 
plenty  of  cat-fish.  They  went  to  work  with  zeal,  and  soon 
liad  enough  brush  for  the  fire,  which  they  built  at  a 
good  distance.  And  whilst  Graham  fed  it,  Joe  skinned 
his  cat-fish,  salted  the  perch,  ami  laid  them  on  the  stone. 

Then  they  all  sat  around  their  grassy  table,  and  Joe  ' 
served  them  in  fine  style,  bringing  them  their  fish  smok- 
ing hot  on  white  napkins. 

How  merry  they  were  over  the  good  things,  and  how 
eager  Graham  was  to  cook  fish  for  Joe,  and  serve  the 


“LOOK!  TIIERKS  AN  KAULE." 


old  fellow  as  nicely  as  he  had  done  all  of  them!  And 
Phil  cut  the  very  largest  slice  of  caJce  for  Joe. 

**  It  is  just  the  jolliest  picnic  I ever  was  at,”  said  Graham, 
helping  to  wash  and  clear  away,  and  re-stow  spoons  and 
forks. 

Of  course  it  is,”  said  Phil.  “There  never  can  be  an- 
other quite  so  nice:  it  is  my  first  one,  you  know.” 

“Yew;  just  think  of  it.  and  it’s  my  fiftieth.  I suppose; 
but  then  you  must  not  think  all  picnics  like  this.  It  is 
something  really  remarkable  to  have  everything  go  off  so 
smoothly.  Why,  sometimes  all  thecrockery  gets  smashed, 
or  the  fire  won’t  hurn,  or  if  it  dot's,  you  get  the  smoke  in  > 
your  eyes,  or  your  potatoes  get  burned,  and  your  lemonade 
gets  in  your  milk,  or  somebody  puts  your  ice  in  the  sun. 
ami,  to  crown  all,  down  comes  a shower.” 


“ Pear!  dear!  what  a chapter  of  accidents,  Graham!” 
“Are  you  listening,  Miss  Rachel  i"  said  Graham,  with 
a quizzical  look.  “ Iwas  only  letting  Phil  know  how  much 
better  you  manage  than  most  people.” 

“ Well,  when  you  and  Phil  are  ready,  I want  to  tell  you 
about  something  else  I should  like  to  manage.  Come,  put 
away  all  the  books  and  work,  and  listen  to  my  preaching.” 
Miss  Rachel  sat  on  a fallen  tree,  leaning  against  stum* 
young  birches.  “Phil  was  asking  me,  yesterday,”  said 
she,  “what  became  of  all  the  poor  sick  children  in  the  city, 
and  he  seemed  to  think  he  ought  in  some  way  to  help  them. 
So  I promised  him  to  think  ubout  what  lie  bail  been  con- 
sidering, and  a little  plan  came  into  my  head  in  which  I 
thought  you  could  help  us,  Graham.” 

Graham  looked  up  with  a pleased  face,  and  nodded. 

“It  is  just  this.  In  the  city  hospitals  are  many  sick 
children  who  have  to  stay  in  IkhI  almost  all  the  time.  Now 
Phil  and  I want  to  do  the  little  that  we  can  for  them,  and 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  nice  to  send  fresh  flowers  and 
fruit— all  that  we  can  spare  from  our  gardens— once  or 
twice  a week  to  some  of  these  sick  city  children.  What 
do  you  think,  boys  ?” 

“ It  would  be  lovely.  Miss  Schuyler,"  said  Phil,  “only  I 
do  not  see  liow  tre  could  help ; it  would  all  come  from  you.” 
“ Not  all,  dear  child.  I mean  to  give  you  both  a share 
of  the  work— you  in  your  way.  and  Graham  in  his.  Are 
you  interested  i Shall  I go  on  and  tell  you  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  both  exclaimed. 

“I  propose  that  we  set  aside  a certain  part  of  our  flow- 
er garden  and  our  fruit  trees,  you  and  I,  Graham  (for  1 
know  you  have  a garden  of  your  own),  which  we  will  call 
our  ‘hospital  fruits  and  flowers,’  and  Phil  is  to  assist  in 
making  up  bouquets,  hulling  berries,  and  packing  to  send 
away;  besides  that,  he  is  to  make  some  little  pictures,  just 
little  bits  of  sketches  of  anything  that  lie  fancies— a spray 
of  buds,  a single  pansy,  Joe’s  old  liat  ami  good-natured 
face  beneath,  a fish,  or  a bit  of  vine-covered  fence— and 
we  will  sell  them  for  him,  and  the  money  shall  help  pay 
the  express  charges  upon  our  gifts  to  the  sick  children,  so 
that  Phil  will  really  be  doing  more  than  any  of  us.  How 
do  you  like  my  plan  f” 

The  boys  were  pleased,  and  had  begun  to  say  so,  when  a 
shout  came  from  the  other  part  of  the  island,  from  Joe, 
and  Nep  set  up  a violent  harking. 

“ Hi ! loojc  up  dar.  Miss  Schuyler!”  called  out  Joe. 
“Quick,  Phil!”  said  Graham;  “look!  there's  an  eagle. 
How  fortunate  we  are!  There  he  goes  sailing  away  in 
all  his  glory;”  and  Bure  enough  the  great  bird  floated 
further  and  further  up  in  the  blue  sky. 

Still  Nep  kept  on  harking,  and  Graham  ran  down  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  He  came  back  with  something 
dangling  from  his  hand.  Joe  and  Nep  following. 

“A  black  snake! — oh,  what  a dreadful  creature!”  ex- 
claimed Lisa. 

“Yes,  indeed,  ma’am,”  said  Joe,  “and  if  Nep  hadn’t 
harked  so,  the  drvtrul  cretur  would  have  bitten  me  sun*. 
That  dog  knows  a heap;  you'd  better  alius  take  him  with 
you  in  the  woods.  Miss  Rachel.  I was  lyin’  off  sound 
asleep,  with  this  critter  close  beside  me,  when  Nep  come 
up.  and  harked  just  as  plain  as  speakin'.  ‘Take  care,’ 
says  lie,  ‘ole  Joe,  you're  in  danger,’  an'  with  that  I woke 
in  a hurry,  an’  jist  then  I saw  that  big  eagle  come  soarin’ 
overhead,  and  then  Marsa  Graham  come  and  give  that 
snake  his  death-blow.” 

“ How  did  you  do  it,  Graham  t"  asked  Phil,  excitedly. 
“Oh.  1 pounded  him  on  the  head  with  a stone  as  he 
was  making  off.  He  is  a pretty  big  fellow,  and  he  must 
have  swum  from  the  mainland.  Miss  Schuyler.” 

“ Yes,  I never  saw  u snake  on  this  island  before.” 
“Come  how*,  Nep,”  said  Phil,  “dear  old  fellow;  good 
dog  for  taking  care  of  Joe.  Your  head  shall  be  my  first 
picture  for  our  sick  children.” 
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EMBROIDERY  FOR 
GIRLS. 

BY  HU8AN  HAYES  WARD. 
NE  of  the  moat  exquisite 
pieces  of  embroidery  I ever 
saw  was  brought  from  the 
Royal  School  of  Art  Nee- 
dle-Work at  South  Ken- 
sington by  a gentleman 
who  imports  the  most 
beautiful  art  embroid- 
eries for  sale  in  this  coun- 
try. This  was  a sofa  pil- 
low of  soft  yellow'  India  silk, 
with  the  design  outlined,  and  the 
rest  of  the  surface  darned  back  and 
forth  in  a rich  old-gold-color.  A few 
lines  of  pale  pink  veined  the  petals,  and 
there  was  a narrow  border  of  dull  greenish- 
blue  that  inclosed  the  whole.  The  only  stitch 
used  was  simply  an  irregular  darning  stitch.  The 
work  w*as  so  charming  and  so  easy  that  any  young 
girl  would  enjoy  doing  it.  It  would  be  a very  pretty 
way  of  embroidering  work-bags  or  squares  for  the  backs 
of  wall-brackets.  The  soft  India  silks  are  hard  to  find, 
but  you  may  find  a dull  yellow  Surah  silk,  and  there  is  a 


soft  cream-colored  pongee  that  would  do.  Something 
near  the  color  of  a light  yellow  nasturtium  would  be  best. 
Get  a piece  eight  inches  square,  trace  on  it  the  design 
of  Fig.  17,  and  back  the  silk  with  a piece  of  soft,  very 
thin  unbleached  muslin,  and  overcast  the  edges.  Fig. 
17  is  just  the  size  of  a tile  such  as  is  usually  set  in  square 
wall-brackets.  Buy  a skein  or  two  of  old  gold  filoselle 
of  a somewhat  darker  shade  than  your  silk,  or  a good 
bronze-color  tliat  harmonizes  well  with  it.  First  run  the 
outline  of  your  flowers  in  the  dark  yellow  or  bronze,  and 
the  shading  lines,  taking  up  but  few'  threads  of  the  silk 
with  your  needle,  so  that  the  outline  will  show  strong 
and  plain  on  the  surface.  Outline  the  leaves  and  stems 
in  a dull,  not  too  dark,  green.  Take  two  or  three  threads 
from  a strand  of  filoselle  in  your  needle  at  once,  and  do 
not  take  too  long  a needleful.  Then  darn  the  back- 
ground back  and  forth,  making  the  threads  run  parallel 
to  each  other,  but  with  constant  variation  as  to  the  length 

of  stitch  and  the  closeness —-^---7-=^=^.  „-c =.-iur=.-gr 

of  the  lines — in  this  way : — ~ =~~ 

The  background  could  be  darned  in  dull  blue  if  you 
prefer,  or  with  slightly  varying  shades  of  yellow.  The 
irregularity  in  stitch,  in  closeness  of  the  lines,  and  in 
shade,  all  help  to  give  the  work  a very  antique  look.  A 
narrow’  border  can  be  darned  all  around  of  another  color 
that  will  not  contrast  too  sharply  with  the  flowers  or  the 
background. 


VjOOQL  e 


Fin. 
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VlXXA  PuSILISTO.  NaFLB*,  tr»lT, 

Id  the  month  of  January  n party  of  American*  lud 
the  honor  ol  a special  excavation  at  Pompeii.  There 
were  nln*  in  Urn  party,  W«  had  a romu  given  tt*  lo 
be  excavated.  They  foun<1  aomc  table  legs  of  hrmini 
ornamented  with  Ivory  rings,  and  a bmnxe  vane 
which  had  atcod  on  the  same  table ; also  some-  nails 
and  niece*  of  tefVat-COtta  vaM*.  After  the  wnrkmcn 
had  finished  excavating,  some  of  us  went  lo  digging. 
Mv  stater  found  two  nail*,  Minnie  and  another  lady 
found  some  nulls  ton,  and  I found  one  handle  of  tin; 
broom  vawe,  which  had  been  broken  off,  W«  also 
went  to  where  th*  workmen  were  making  the  regular 
excavation*,  and  *aw  a little  bit  of  a fountain,  which 
the  mntiager  said  wn*  the  Quest  which  had  tn-en 
found  yet.  It  wa*  of  mosaic.  Then  wo  went  to  the 
fetahUn  Balh-s  and  had  otir  luncheon,  which  was 
spread  oil  an  old  marble  fountain— a dry  une,  of 
course.  The  HfaMun  Hath*  wu*  the  largest  bathing 
eetablUhnient  In  Pompeii,  It  wa*  rallttl  1 hermw. 

We  went  upon  an  embankment,  anil  took  a hlrd'a- 
ero  view  of  PomprfE.  It  la  n great  miww  of  hotuw* 
without  roof*,  ami  is  a very  odd  eight.  I have  seen 
It  several  time*,  and  It  docs  not  look  very  strange  to 
me  now.  __  ...  , , _ 

I do  not  remember  my  first  visit  I here,  hot  I am 
told  tliat  I danced  on  one  of  the  muonic  floors  In  tin; 
hoo*o  of  Sallust,  iu»d  live  gable  said  that  children  al- 
ways wanted  to  dance  In  Pompeii.  I would  like  to 
write  more  about  thia  uhl  burled  city,  but  I must 
go  to  school. 

I am  nine years  oM,  and  my  slater  ia  eight.  We 
are  delight*!  with  Yovsu  1V«u*i,k,  especially  with 
Umj  story  of  “ Toby  Tyler,”  and  are  impatient  for 
the  null  that  bring*  It.  Oohi.1,  11.  P. 

Wist  t'fiM,  (Niia. 

There  I*  a very  interesting  Indian  monnd  near  thia 
place,  on  tlw  banks  of  Brush  Creek.  It  1*  called  the 
Serpent  Mound,  because  it  i*  in  I be  form  of  a ser- 
pent, It  1*  nearly  one  thousand  feel  In  length,  «• 
tending  In  graceful  curves,  and  ending  in  a triple  coll 
at  the  tall.  It*  neck  i*  stretched  out  an<l  slightly 
carved,  and  Its  mouth  is  opened  wide,  as  if  In  the  act 
of  swallow  lug  an  oval  figure,  like  a huge  egg.  Some 
think  It  was  built  to  represent  Ike  Oriental  idea  uf 
tile  aerpent  and  the  egg.  U is  said  to  have  been  the 
work  uf  a nice  of  men  called  tin;  Mound-Builder*, 
very  many  years  ago.  There  arc  other  mound*  here, 
bat  none  so  interesting  ns  lid*  one.  Etti*  C.  L 

Tin-  mound  described  by  our  young  correspond- 
ent in  iu  Adams  County,  Ohio,  and  Is  one  of  a num- 
ber called  ‘’animal  mound*,"  l*cc.au*e  they  repre- 
sent  the  form*  ot  animals,  or  birds,  or  men,  Instead 
of  the  muni I type  «f  the  pyramid  or  circle.  The  Srr- 
peut  Mound  is  de*crll>ed  In  Short's  work  oil  Tht 


,Yi>r£A  A merinau  rtf  A»tiqHi!y,  puhltahed  by  Harper  [ 
St  Brothers,  from  which  wo  luke  the  accompanying 
Illustration.  It  Ilea  “ with  It*  head  conlonnlng  to 
the  cre*t  of  hilt,  and  !ta  body  winding  back  tor  seven 
hundred  feet  in  graceful  undulation*. ” Another  re- 
markable work  by  the  undent  race  of  men  i*  a large 
elephant  monnd,  found  a few  miles  below  the  mouth 
ot  the  Wisconsin  Hirer.  It  Is  no  perfect  In  it*  propor- 
tion* that  it*  builders  must  have  iweu  well  acquainted 
with  nil  the  physical  characteristic*  of  the  elephant; 
*o  that  tlic  mound-builders  may  tiuve  bc**n  of  Asiatic 
origin,  or  lived  when  the  great  mastodon  of  North 
America  nianied  over  the  continent.  Another  mound,  1 
in  Uckibg  County,  Ohio,  represent*  an  alligator.  It  I 
is  about  two  Iinndml  foot  in  length,  twenty  feet 
broad,  usd  each  of  the  paws  la  twenty  font  long.  I 

Ussoi  tH  W,  Tl*  au>M.  I 

I live  near  where  the  celebrated  David  Crockett 
once  lived.  His  old  house  I*  still  standing  on  uur 
1 place.  The  log*  are  full  uf  aug>  r-liohw,  where  I , 

I suppose  lie  had  wooden  pin*  to  support  shelves,  or 
j to  hang  cloihea  anil  household  thing*  oil.  When  i 
| my  grandpa  was  a littlo  boy  he  knew  David  Crockett 
very  well.  Ki.t.A  R. 

David  Crockett  wo*  a famous  hunter,  who  was 
horn  in  Tenneaaee  In  178B.  Ho  was  a political  friend 
of  General  Jackson,  and  was  several  times  elected  to 
Ccutgrea*.  He  wna  a great  humorist,  and  very  cc- 
J centric  in  his  habits.  When  the  people  of  Texas  re- 
• v< >1  ted  against  the  government  of  Mexico,  he  enlist- 
ed iu  the  Texan  army,  ami  lost  his  life  in  tlw  U-rrihlc 
massacre  at  Fort  Alamo,  In  IhM,  when  the  Mexican*, 
in  violation  ot  thu  rules  of  war,  slaughtered  alt  tbelr 
prisoners. 

PHU-4MJJWII,  PlIMIOlUI. 

, I nm  a little  hny  live  years  old.  I take  Ha  antis'* 
Yoiino  1’itori,*,  ttnd  mamma  and  auntie  reiul  m*  nil 
, the  pretty  stories  and  alt  the  little  letters  in  the  Post- 
office  Box. 

1 I have  a little  brother  three  years  old.  We  each 
, have  a bank  In  w hich  w«  keep  <mr  pennies.  Gt'Orge’* 
hank  is  a great  big  cross-looking  hulls  log.  Helm* 
a flat  place  on  hi*  now.  If  we  put  a penny  on  if, 
and  then  pull  his  tall,  he  will  ujx'ii  hi*  mouth  and  i 
1 awnltow  the  penny.  My  bunk  la  a soldier  who  I* 

. standing  in  front  of  the  trunk  of  a tree.  He  has  n 
gun  in  hi*  hand,  with  which  lio  point*  at  a hole  In 
tlio  tree.  When  I put  a penny  on  the  end  of  the 
. gun,  and  touch  the  soldiers  foot,  he  fin-soU  (lie  gun, 
and  tlm  peony  goes  Into  the  hole.  Pupa  gives  ns 
each  a penny  every  dnjr  we  are  good ; hut  every  day  i 
we  are  naughty  we  have  to  give  him  one.  1 have  ! 
fllty-otie  peutile*  111  my  lunik,  George  lias  not  quite 
so  many,  but  I am  the  oldest,  and  I ought  to  In;  the  I 
hc*t  lmy. 

I won  hi  Ilk*  to  write  ahuot  some  of  our  playthings 
but  1 am  afraid  my  letter  would  be  loo  long. 

John  I.  McK. 

N»*  Tooa  Cirv. 

I would  like  to  tell  Torso  I’wni  what  kind  . 
friends  I have.  1 am  a poor  III  tie  girl,  mid  my  inatn-  - 
ma  Ira*  to  go  out  lo  work.  I go  tn  (lie  public  school, 

' hut  I nm  not  very  strung,  and  the  noise  and  c(o*c  i 
air  sometimes  make  me  sick.  Once  I hud  tn  stay 
from  school  a long  time;  iiimI  there  was  o little  girl 
who  had  a private  teacher  coin*  every  dir,  and  she 
let  me  go  and  study  with  her.  She  used  to  pay  my 
cur  fntt-  out  of  her  own  spending  inntiey.  It  coat 
her  sixty  cent*  u wc*-k.  And  she  made  me  n pres- 
ent uf  ull  my  aciiMol-twoks,  and  n great  many  other 
handsome  brinks-  I do  not  think  there  ate  many 
little  girls  so  kind. 

There  Is  another  little  girl  who  mode  me  a Christ* 

I mu*  present  of  Yot  a*.  Pi.on.a.  and  I will  have  it  all 
; tlw*  year.  .She,  too,  le  very  kind  to  mo.  1 Uko  Ym'NU 
i pnit-i  a very  muclr.  1 lltliik  “Mildred's  Bsrgidn," 

; ••  Phil's  Karri*"*,”  mid  especially  poor  “ Toby  Tyler," 
are  splendid  stork’s.  Mu  II. 

ftn-rn  Kim. ash.  Own*. 

I I thought  I would  tell  Y oe nu  Ptoru  about  my 
pet  sheep.  My  oindpa  gave  me  « ahnep  am!  a lamb 
when  I was  u lathy,  and  no*  ] have  seven.  Tin  y an- 
I alt  very  tame.  Hint  almost  run  over  inc  when  I feed 
1 them.  I am  seven  year*  obi. 

| I resd  in  the  Third  Header,  and  I study  arithmetic 
' and  geography,  lilil  1 have  never  been  to  schrml. 

Fka>k  T.  C. 


- I litre  on  a tM'iiiitifiil  farm.  Mr  papa  raises  lots  of 
nninns.  nnrl  sends  them  lit  Clnelniiafl  by  enr-loaii*. 
TlH*re  are  a great  many  atone  quarries  in  tiii*  place, 
where  they  make  grindstone*.  They  are  sent  all 
over  the  world  from  here.  They  alen  get  big  blocks 
ot  atone  from  the  amurles  for  building  railroad 
bridges,  bouses,  and  aidewnlks. 

Ijsl  rummer  l went  up  the  lake*  with  pnpv  and 
iniimma  u*  far  ns  Marqoello.  We  nnwr  Jut*  of  Indi- 
ans soiling  down  the  riven*  in  their  canoes,  and  a 
great  tiimiT  other  plvtty  and  interesting  sights, 

MImik  W. 

Sr,  U*  m.  Ilsnnr. 

When  we  lived  in  the  conntrv  mv  sister  hail  n jk-( 
: deer.  It*  name  was  Nellie.  Ii  was  a very  pretty 
[ creature.  When  »c  were  In  the  garden,  and  were 


hungry,  we  used  to  send  Nellie  to  get  n*  some  bread, 
and  the  darling  little  tiring  would  go  nod  gel  u ioat 
of  bread  from  grand  in*  and  luring  it  out  to  us.  Ch»e 
day  Nellie  was  running  in  the  wood*,  ami  some  one 
*hol  her.  My  sister  cried  very  milch,  and  we  buried 
poor  Hal  He,  and  put  flower*  on  her  grave,  L.  P. 

Rsn  Os*,  tows. 

I have  been  in  bed  for  two  months  With  rheuma- 
tism, and  1 look  forwanl  lo  Uic  coming  of  You  jot 
Pxm-LK  with  very  great  pleasure. 

I think  tbe  picture  ul  “Harry  and  Dan”  l§  very 
pretty  indeed.  I have  not  been  able  U>  walk  any 
distance  for  more  than  * year,  and  I think  Si  would 
be  real  tike  to  have  such  a pretty  gnat  and  sh-lgli. 

I am  very  glud  Yotinu  Pmu-i.b  dTsappiove*  m dis- 
turbing birds*  neat*.  I always  thought  tt  was  very 
cruel.  Giaour  M. 


BaT.V.4,  (aw*. 

We  think  the  Pool -office  Box,  and  everything  In 
Y«k'mj  Proiu.r,  are  interesting.  My  brother  Krnnsi. 
like*  “Toby  Tyler*  the  best. 

My  111  tie  sister  Mallei,  two  vcoreold,  can  sing  every 
tone  *br»  hoar*  once.  Kbe  liken  “ Kt-eing  llirougn 
i the  Chair."  in  Youns  Pwwi.k  No.  UT.  She  calls  it 
j “ Peep  llo.”  She  get*  in  the  n>cktng-clwir  every 
day,  mvd  rock*,  and  sing*  the  first  verse  over  and 
over  fora  lung  time.  Minnik  II. 


Vaunt**.  Genoa  i «. 

I am  thirteen  year*  old.  I take  Ymnia  pROM.vt, 
ii  ml  like  It  very  much.  I go  to  School  nine  tnklea 
from  till#  place,"  and  come  leone  every  Friday  even- 
ing. t cult  fur  mv  paper  on  mv  way and  I read  it  to 
my  little  broflwr  and  sister.  They  are  much  pk-ased 
und  interested  with  tii«*  stories  and  picture*. 

1 have  two  pet  lamt*>,  named  Annie  Bell  and  Klll- 
nore,  that  follow  me  everywhere  I go.  Tbvjr  am 
ahout  a year  old. 

I hops*  Yorsm  Pbotlb  will  bo  in  tlw*  band*  of  alt 
the  boys  and  glria.  Hksmk  W. 

I have  no  more  postmark*,  hut  I will  exchange 
stamps,  for  curiosities  or  foreign  stamp*. 

Gaoaua  N.  Puaruw,  Watertown,  Win. 

All  my  silver  nrc  is  exrhnngisl.  but  I will  ex  change! 
a few  foreign  stamps,  a piece  id  rural.  Mime  Florida 
shells,  and  euine  other  enro •stiles,  lor  a geiitiiue  In- 
! <tian  1x>w  and  arrow  In  good  order  for  shooting. 

Fnicn  Prom,  Jcm., 

11  Beaver  Mtrwl,  Newark,  N.  J. 

I am  a little  girl  thirteen  your*  old.  I inks  Tons 
: PsnrLK, and  like  it  very  much.  1 Ilka  IV-rek*  May- 
nard'* *•  Hea-Breea**." 

i I would  like  to  exchange  sen-shell*  und  other 
smull  cnrioslnes  for  old  coins  or  odd  »*n*  of  money. 

Visit ik  McL.ua,  care  of  U.  H.  Consul, 

Nassau,  N.  P.,  Balmaias. 

M.  D.  Austin,  Rtiftnlo,  N.  Y..  wii-hc*  to  inform 
corre«|K>ml(>nt*  that  III*  stock  m tsniulwlclt  Island 
and  Canadian  stamp*  i*  exUnustiHl,  aril  he  accord- 
lugly  withdraws  his  name  from  onr  exchange  list. 

The  following  exchanges  are  desired  by  enrre- 
• spoudenl* : 

Postmarks  and  beetles,  for  butterflies  and  moths. 

Groaoc  A.  Ilunai. 
lift  Kim  Street,  New  Ibnifoixl,  Mass. 


Foreign  stamp*,  for  n ft-rrnt,  Hd-cent.  or  Wkanii 
tinired  Htatvs  -tamp,  Issue  of  Ihftl  t*»  ISflo;  n Iftcmt, 
lw>qo  of  isai,  i-!ivelo|»!  or  tii'Ws|mi»er  stamps,  except 
1-ccnf,  H-ecnt,  nmi  or  any  Department  stamps 

except  Interior  and  Treasury. 

It  L BEArvastv.  K <J.  Box  4fW,  New  York  City. 


Postage  stumta*,  Cft-sts,  and  monogram*. 

P.  P.  Cakoll, 

Charlottetown.  Prince  Gdwanl  Island.  Canada. 


Foreign  and  United  Sfatre  jkostnge  stamp*,  for 
minerals  and  coins.  DaMKL  T.  Jav, 

1*.  G.  Box  fttt,  Emporia,  Kun. 

Canadian,  Knst  Indian,  English,  nnd  old  issues  «>f 
l iitusl  fStfttes  Kamjis,  for  stamp*  from  I*us*iu,  Per- 
other  foreign  countries. 

SI  Thorp  Iili«ck,  IndiannpoUs,  Ind. 


PirHmd  Aitlomn  leaves,  postmarks,  and  stamps, 
lor  minerals,  Florida  ions*, or  any  curiosity, 

Bcu  r ur  Lam  ATKit, 

IS  Fourth  Street,  Jackson.  Mirlt. 

I Danish,  German,  Italian,  En*t  Inilifin,  nr  British 
| stamp*,  for  ollwr  foreign  stain |*k  or  tor  Indian  cu- 
rtoeitlc*.  i-  B.  Btuoatenaratw, 


United  States  |K»*t.igt-  ami  Department  stamps,  for 
other  si tnnjs*.  Cbamov  Wmrwitv, 

P.  O.  Box  law.  JltldUfOD,  Ottawa  County.  Midi. 

English  and  German  stamps,  for  stamps  af  any 
other  toprign  country.  Anna  J.  Dxvraoir, 

8L  Edward,  Boone  County,  Neb, 
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Quartz.  Indian  arrow-head*.  rocks  from  the  Mam- 
modi  Cave,  some  shell*  from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  eea- 
oatc*,  lor  amethyst*  or  other  carloeitiea. 

W nxis  O.  Whit*,  YorkvlIJe,  8.  C. 

Six  different  Wnr  Department  stamp*.  for  a stamp 
from  India,  China,  Ivg.vpi,  or  any  South  Atnt-ikan 
country.  Cun  Fi.aolnk, 

Rock  Inland  Arsenal,  Rock  Inland,  III. 

Twenty-Arc  postmarks,  for  Arc  foreign  stamp*. 
Oroui<*  II.  AsMt.sv, 

20  North  Washington  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Fourteen  Ohio  postmarks,  for  two  rare  foreign 
stamp*.  Kern  W.  Aiun*. 

Warren,  Trumbull  Connty,  Ohio. 

Virginia  and  Like  Superior  iron  ore*,  for  insect*, 
mineral*,  or  Indian  arrow -heads.  Stones  and  soil 
from  Ohio,  for  sea-shell*. 

A met.  C.  ami  Lri.r  A.  BAvr*. 

1118  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Oil  la 

English  and  Cuban  Martin*,  for  other  foreign 
stamp*.  J.  1>.  J.  B., 

1*9  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

United  State*  stamp*,  for  foreign  stamps. 

Jnaiii  R.  BrtNTLar, 
Marshall,  CaJhonn  Comity,  Mich. 

Foreign  stamps,  speHtnens  of  wood,  foreign  and 
Ultllol  State*  postmarks,  siate  showing  formation 
of  coal,  or  soil  of  lllinol*,  for  rare  foreign  nr  Uhited 
States  Department  stamps,  or  ocean  curiosities. 

Eiiw  van  T.  Hsi, 

P.  O.  Box  531,  Urbina,  Chainjwign  Connty,  111. 

Petrified  coral,  xine  ore,  or  a piece  of  volcanic 
rock  from  Italy,  for  a specimen  of  lead  or  copper  ore. 
Ai.r.rx  It.  Bzxsox, 

51  Seventh  Strict,  Hoboken,  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. 

Indian  armw-hcad*  and  rattlesnake  rattles,  for 
oceau  curiosities.  J.  I'.  CMSIO, 

Carlyle,  Allen  County,  Kansas. 

Twenty  foreign  postage  stamp*  (no dupliratrs),  for 
twenty  other*.  Gro*.;r  I_  ltr*nv, 

Franklin,  Essex  Connty,  N.  J. 

Stamps,  for  minerals. 

W.  Mu.t.rn, 

1T4Z  North  Seventh  Strict,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Rare  postage  stamps. 

Cutunoi  0.  Wnmt, 

1581  EuciUl  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A piece  of  Quincy  granite,  for  ten  stam]>9  of  any 
foreign  country  except  England.  France,  and  tier- 
many.  W.,  P.  O.  Box  208,  Milton,  Mass. 

Fifty  postmarks  or  twenty-five  stamp*,  for  ocean 
sheila.  Loins  C.  Gains, 

Moluwville,  Berks  County,  Penn. 

Postage  stamps,  for  Indian  relies. 

B»*ia  Btookweil, 

SCO  National  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 

Haro  postage  stamp*.  Row  van  A,  Dr  Liu*. 

30  East  Fifty-Seventh  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hmv  M.  R. — There  is  some  nncertaiufy  In  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  city  of  Toronto. 
CAamkri  ii  Cyflopa»Ua  says  that  it  is  of  Indian  ori- 
gin, and  that  the  meaning  of  It  seems  to  be  lost. 
On  the  other  limul,  the  Xa/tnrtaJ  Cpnlopimtia  snvs  that 
the  district,  us  it  was  gradually  cleared  by  (lie  Brit- 
Uh,  was  called  Toronto,  after  the  fort  Tareno ; hut 
the  name  given  by  Governor  fllmcot.  In  1 774.  to  the 
town,  which  he  laid  cwtt  on  a regular  plan,  waa  York. 
This  name  it  retained  until  1834,  when  Sir  John  Col- 
borne  raised  It  to  the  rank  of  a city,  and  changed 
the  name  to  that  of  the  district,  Toronto. 

^It  is  also  surmised  that  the  name  of  the  fort  may 
have  been  derived  from  that  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Tarrnlum,  in  Calabria,  also  railed  Tsrentaa,  «u»d  In 
modern  times  Taranto.  The  war  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  Tiirentttm  maintained  against  the  Ro- 
mans, with  the  assistance  *>f  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epi- 
rus. am!  which  has  been  called  the  Tarantino  war, 
Is  greatly  celebrated  in  history.  This  may  account 
for  the  name  being  given  to  the  fort 

“ Jxqeisrnv*."— The  kinds  of  matches  now  in 
common  nse  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
The  earlier  kinds  consisted  of  thin  pine  splinters, 
about  six  inches  long,  tipped  with  sulphur.  They 
wen?  lighted  by  applying  the  end  to  tinder  Ignited 
by  the  old-fashioned  flint  and  steel.  After  the  dis- 
covery of  phosphorus  In  1577,  a readier  means  of 
lighting  them  was  invented.  The  Interior  of  a small 
bottle  or  vlsl  was  coated  with  oxide  of  phosphorus. 


| and  kept  tightly  corked,  except  when  a light  was  t 
wanted,  when  a match  tipped  with  sulphur  was 
' dipped  In,  and  immediately  took  Are.  Other  meth-  j 
t ods,  equally  clumsy,  were  also  employed  to  obtain  a 
I light. 

The  first  friction  matches,  railed  turi/erw,  were  In- 
vented in  1828.  They  were  tipped  with  an  luflam- 
: mable  paste,  and  ignibd  by  being  drawn  between 
' folds  of  sand-paper.  They  were  made  iti  tin!  ahajve 
of  a comb  (a  form  still  in  usr),  and  bruken  off  a hen 
, required.  When  I hose  matches  were  Introduced  into 
! this  country,  Uvey  were  called  («*>/<*»,  |wrt»nps  from 
! the  Italian  word  Jtom,  meaning  firs.  It  was  not  , 
! until  1834  that  phosphorus  was  employed  in  the 
: composition  of  Uic  substance  with  which  matches 
j are  tipped. 

Tbo  number  of  matclvos  consumed  every  year  Is 
enormous.  Nlnsty-fivs  per  cent,  of  all  the  phospho- 
rus mode  is  employed  In  their  manufacture.  More 
than  three  hundred  tons  of  this  substance  are  fab- 
l ricatcd  every  year  in  Europe,  and  as  one  |H>oisd  of 
! pbnsphonm  will  nuke  one  million  of  tnatrhes,  an 
estimate  of  the  number  manufactured  may  easily 
. he  made  by  those  of  our  lit  tie  renders  who  have  a 
i fondness  fur  caictilallofi. 

Mnny  |ieople  are  still  living  who  can  remember 
when  every  night,  winter  and  summer,  the  coat* 

! were  carefully  raked  together  and  covered  up,  so 
] that  they  would  keep  alive  until  morning.  If  by 
i chance  they  died  out.  Are  could  only  be  obtained  by 
means  of  flint,  steel,  and  tinder,  unless  live  coals 
could  be  borrowed  from  a near  neighbor. 

To  Cnatsta  Brnotux  B.— Last  Tneaday  morning 
| the  mail  brought  lo  me  a little*  gift  to  aid  Toby  Tv  ler 
I in  ranching  Ids  uncle.  Ood  blew*  tbo  generous  little 
1 heart  that  prompted  the  deed,  and  may  some  kind 
hand  ever  smooth  the  rough  places  In  her  journey  ( 
through  life! 

I would  like  to  have  her  full  name  and  address,  j 
Will  she  kindly  send  It  to  me  through  Yotura  Pro- 
ru? 

With  many  thanks,  in  the  name  of  Toby  Tyler,  I i 
remain,  sincerely,  J auks  Otis. 

Osborn r Y.  — The  distinguished  person  who  ro- 
fused  to  stand  on  the  Bible  was  Edward  the  Hlxtli  j 
of  England.  The  following  nrcnnnt  of  his  rever- 
ence for  the  sacred  volume  Is  from  n work  entitled 
Hniriatut  in  the  Sixteenth  Century : "An  Interesting 
anecdote  of  Bfl ward's  childhood  show  s how  deeply  j 
he  was  Imhasd  with  reverence  for  the  Bible.  One  i 
day,  when  very  young,  he  wished  while  at  play  to  ! 
get  something  that  was  above  his  resell.  A com- 
panion, observing  this,  brought  a large  book  for 
him  to  stand  upon;  but  Edward,  perceiving  that  it 
| was  the  Bible,  rebuked  Ills  associate  (or  want  of  re> 

I sjvect  to  the  Srript tires,  and  lifting  the  ho»(k  rever- 
ently from  the  ground,  he  kissed  it,  and  replaced 
It  on  the  shelf." 

j Fi.nEvv.i*  FL.  M.— The  Column  of  Luxor,  which 
stands  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  Paris,  la  an 
obelisk  similar  in  appearance  to  the  one  now  erected 
I in  the  New  York  Central  Park.  It  Is  a syenite  mon- 
olith, and  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics  recording 
the  glories  of  the  great  King  SeWMrtrl*,  who  reigned 
about  ICOO  it  a Tills  obelisk  was  a present  from 
Melwmct  All  to  IsmiI*  Philippe.  It  arrived  In  Paris  , 
tn  1833,  hut  was  not  erected  In  Its  present  position  , 
until  two  years  later.  _ 

Two  Lirru  Inman*,— The  word  “ pariah" slgnillcs 
mountaineer.  It  l«  applied  to  the  lowest  and  most 
degraded  classes  in  India,  these  formerly  having  j 
bent  wandering  people  from  tbo  hill  tribes.  But 
now  nil  outcasts  and  vagabonds  are  known  na  pnri- 
uh«,  mid  have  become  a caster  Their  presence  is 
I supposed  to  be  contaminating,  and  they  are  not  nl- 
! lowed  to  approach  within  many  feet  of  any  member 
of  the  higher  classes.  M Isskmarfes  have  made  great 
efforts  tn  better  the  condition  and  character  of  these 
> wretched  people. 

M.  K.  C.— A very  good  miniature  water-wheel  was 
described  In  a story  entitled  “Belting  the  Brook  to 
, Work,"  which  appeared  oh  page  430  of  Ywmj  Pro- 
I rta,  Vol.  L 

Srtwcr.inr.il.  Ban  Fn  vmtsoo.—  Set-  answer  to  Willie  ^ 
F.  W.  in  the  Post-office  Box  of  No.  73. 

Enw  van  A.  8,  - Messrs.  Harper  A Brothers  can  not 
nttend  to  the  binding  of  your  volume  of  Yocao  ; 
PaoPLS. 

| Correct  answers  to  pnzxle*  have  hern  rerelvrd  from  I 
Jeesfe  B.  Brown,  Chatles  Beyers,  Hugh  Borns,  “ Bo- 


firs,"  C.  F.  Bishnp,  Sadie  Beebe,  Bceele  Bolton,  Ar- 
thur C.,  John  L Collins,  Nellie  Cromwell,  Maud 
Chambers.  Dr  F.  W.  Chase,  C.  II.  Cole,  A.  K.  Cun- 
iilngham,  IL  O.C.,  Maggie  Datro,  “ Dick  Deedeve,” 
ti.  M.  Fisltcr,  I.  M.  Pobes,  VI.  K.  Oullek.4nn-.Asb- 
bel  G.t  Alice  C.  II.,  George  Hewson,  Curtis  Ilillvrr, 
Klta  Harris,  Alice  H..  Edward  f.  II.,  " Indian.1*  U 
A.  Jones,  Isabel  Jacob,  Willie  M.  K,,  Jemima  Lntl- 
mor,  (•'rank  l-nmas, Thomas  Litnham, “I*  U. Stral," 
.'daiH  C.  Meteat/,  John  McChntock,  C.  II.  Nichols, 
W.  Olfenbiittel,  France*  Patterson.  Henry  Roches- 
ter, Rmnin  Schaffer,  Beam's  StocJktreU,  (Gilbert  S., 
Mlfcarry  KJiig."  Gilbert  P.  Salters,  W.  S.  and  E I. 
HhepDarri,  Alice  M.  Southworth,  Jiunrs  W.  Thomp- 
son.  “The  Isiwretice  Girls,"  ** TTio  Iltw lev  Boys," 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOl^NG  CONTRIBUTORS. 


No.  1. 


Cross  Words.— 1.  Two  and  a quarter  Inches.  2. 
A cosy  home.  3.  To  gape.  4.  Foudnewo.  5.  Soli- 
tary. A A rldll.  7.  A narrow  toad.  ts.  Tu  satisfy. 
9.  A multitude.  1i>.  To  domineer. 

Zigzag*.— A division  of  Um*  United  Plate*. 

Damon  ani*  Pitmus. 


No.  fl. 

nAi.r-«qrASiL 

A lake  in  North  America.  Sounds.  Fearful.  A 
continent.  A color.  The  present  tense  of  a verb. 
A letter  front  California.  Yocxo  $or.vrx. 

No.  S. 

osooBveitniAi.  woanaurABR. 

1.  A town  of  New  Mexico.  2.  A town  of  Mexico. 
3.  A river  In  Ruse  la.  4.  A tributary  of  Hie  Danube. 

Boc.ro. 


No.  4. 

THH  SI.R  ACOOSTIO. 

f'roM  W orils.  — Peculiar.  A keejwake.  To  amuse. 
Eloquence.  A kind  of  cement.  A boy’s  name.  A 
water-nymph. 

Primal* —The  name  of  an  American  author. 

Final*.— His  place  of  residence.  G.  T.  W. 

No.  H. 
tatSMA. 

First  in  ape.  not  in  monkey. 

Second  in  ass,  not  in  donkey. 

Third  in  trunk,  not  In  tmx. 

Fourth  tn  cat,  not  in  fox. 

Fifth  in  ashes,  not  in  coal. 

Hlxth  in  horse,  not  In  foal. 

Seventh  in  bright,  not  in  gay. 

My  whole  a ravage  t*eu*t  of  prey. 

* Fbamc. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  74. 

No.  1.  Quito. 

Not  2.  1.  Rain,  raid,  said,  s/ld,  slip,  slop,  slots, 
snow.  2 Rags,  rat*,  rare,  *ate,  safe, 
sal t,  s«1t.  silk.  3,  Mill,  Mil.  Ml,  belt, 
befit,  cent.  4.  Sin.  win,  won,  woe.  a, 
8* dd,  cold,  coif,  cost.  fnsL  A Mar, 
lone,  lore,  core,  cord.  7.  Nay.  n^r, 
fag,  leg,  teo,  mi,  K,  Glue,  giro, /lee. 
Hi if,  sled,  am  I,  se«d,  mend. 

No.  3.  1.  Newport.  2,  Toledo.  A Charleston. 

4.  Helena.  6.  Armenia.  A Ham  as- 
cii* 7.  Thebe*.  8.  India.  9.  Wil- 
low. 10.  Pine.  ll.  Oak.  12.  Elm. 

13.  Pear.  14.  Peach.  15.  Plum,  IA 
Ibis.  17.  Curlew.  IS.  Emu.  19.  Spore 
row.  20.  Hone.  21.  Camel.  22.  Bear. 
23.  Dove.  24.  HiUem.  2ft.  Swan,  2A 
Crow.  47.  SnS|ie,  23,  TliriiBh. 

No.  4.  Ant-eater. 

No.  6.  Chestnut. 
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POPULAR  TALES. 

FROM  A CHINESE  STORY-BOOK. 

ABOUT  thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  an  officer  was  unjustly 
accused  of  treason  by  a brother  officer,  and  wo*  condemned 
to  death.  His  son,  who  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  went  to 
the  Kmneror,  proving  to  lie  allowed  to  die  for  his  father. 

The  Emperor  thereupon  set  the  man  free  ; and  then  expressed 
bis  intention  of  giving  the  boy  the  title  “ Perfectly  Dutiful.” 
The  boy  exclaimed : 44  It  is  right  and  just  for  a son  to  die  when 
bia  father  is  disgraced  ; but  what  disgrace  can  lie  compared  with 
the  idea  of  gaining  honor  at  a father’s  expense  ? I respectfully 
decline  your  Majesty’s  proposed  distinction.” 

A certain  man  had  a mother  who  lost  her  sight,  and  he  spent 
all  his  money  on  doctors,  hut  in  vain.  For  thirty  long  years  he 
cared  for  her,  and  would  scarcely  take  o(T  his  clothes:  and  in 
the  pleasant  spriug  weather  he  would  lead  his  mother  iuto  the 
garden,  and  laugh  and  sing,  so  that  she  forgot  her  soilness. 

When  she  died,  her  son  wasted  away  from  grief;  and  when  at 
last  he  somewhat  recovered  his  health,  he  loved  his  brothers 
and  sisters  like  his  mother,  aud  was  ns  gentle  to  his  nephews 
and  nieces  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  children.  As  be  said 
himself,  “This  is  the  only  way  in  which  I can  get  some  comfort, 
namely,  in  letting  my  love  go  forth  to  those  who  are  left.” 

The  eldest  son  of  an  ancient  F.mperor  had  a yonnger  brother 
whose  name  meant  “Junior  Order,”  who  again  had  a son  named 
44  Illustrious,”  a lad  of  remarkable  ability.  When  the  elder  bro- 
ther knew  that  his  father’s  intention  was  to  bequeath  the  throne 
to  “Junior  Order”  aud  44  Illustrious,”  ho  and  the  secoud  son, 
44  Harmony,”  sought  a livelihood  by  collecting  medicinal  herlw, 


and  went  off  to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Cliiua.  Moreover,  they 
shaved  their  heads  and  tattooed  their  skin,  as  much  ns  to  say, 
“We  are  no  longer  possible  candidates  for  the  throne.” 

By  thus  secretly  ascertaining  his  father’s  wishes,  and  depart- 
ing at  once  with  his  second  brother,  there  was  no  trace  left  of 
tho  somewhat  roundabout  arrangement  between  father,  sons, 
and  brothers.  In  all  these  matters  we  should  avoid  the  straight 
aud  stiff  following  of  our  own  inclinations. 

A great  officer  named  Yang  served  his  mother  most  dutifully. 

In  the  spring-time  he  used  to  carry  her  up  and  down  ou  his 
back  amongst  the  wealth  of  flowers;  and  he  would  frisk  and 
gambol  about,  while  his  mother  enjoyed  the  fragrmuce  and  the 
shade. 

The  old  lady  died  at  the.  age  of  one  hnndred  and  four. 

A prince  whose  name  meant  44  Solitary  Bamboo”  had  three 
sous.  He  left  directions  in  his  will  that  the  youngest  son  should 
succeed  him.  Hut  the  younger  brother  wished  to  make  way  for 
the  elder.  The  elder  replied,  “It  is  our  father's  order,”  and 
forthwith  disappeared.  The  younger  refused  the  throne,  and 
left  the  country,  like  his  elder  brother,  aud  the  people  of  the 
laud  elected  the  second  son  as  their  prince. 

Kiung  Ong’s  family  was  renowned  for  filial  piety  and  bro- 
therly love.  When  they  were  children,  he  and  his  two  brothers 
slept  under  the  same  coverlet,  with  exceeding  great  love  and  har- 
mony ; and  when  they  wen*  grown  up,  their  love  could  not  'war 
a moment's  separation.  On  one  occasiou  they  met  with  rob- 
bers, and  the  brother*  strove  for  dcutli,  each  one  wishing  to  die 
first,  with  the  hope  of  the  others  escaping.  The  robbers,  seeing 
this,  released  them  all  three. 
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HOW  SHALL  I MAKE  A LIVING? 

41  "IT 7 HAT  business  shall  I follow  ?’’  is  the  question  every 
M young:  man  and  boy  asks  himself;  “how  ahull  I 
make  a living  TM  and  the  best  answer  is,  “By  learning 
some  useful  trade.”  Nearly  all  the  good  men  who  have 
succeeded  in  life  have  begun  in  this  way.  Benjamin 
Franklin  went  to  Philadelphia  from  Boston.  He  was 
a printer  by  trade,  very  skillful  and  industrious.  But 
when  he  reached  Philadelphia,  tired,  feverish,  and  weak, 
he  had  only  a few  pence  to  spend.  He  bought  three  pen- 
nies’ worth  of  rolls  at  a baker’s,  and  as  lie  could  not  eat 
them  all,  carried  a part  under  his  arm.  As  he  passed  a 
house  in  Market  Street  he  saw  a young  lady  on  the  stoop, 
who  was  afterward  his  wife.  He  soon  found  employment 
at  a printer’s,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  neighbors 
by  working  late  at  night  when  others  were  asleep. 
“That  young  man,"  they  said,  “is  sure  to  succeed."  He 
drew  business  from  his  rivals,  and  made  money.  He 
studied,  and  became  a fine  writer ; he  never  ceased  to 
work.  He  drew  the  lightning  from  the  skies  with  a kite, 
and  he  aided  in  forming  our  republic.  He  lived  to  a great 
age,  in  good  health,  useful  to  his  fellow-men,  prosperous, 
and  happy,  because  he  had  learned  a trade. 

George  Washington  was  poor  in  his  youth.  He  went 
to  a eountry  school,  and  then  learned  to  be  a surveyor.  _ 
As  a boy  he  was  always  ready  to  work,  mid  passed  his 
youth  in  the  wild  woods  of  Virginia  measuring  land.  > 
When  lie  became  a man  he  defended  his  country  and  : 
made  it  free.  He  was  always  fond  of  farming,  am]  passed 
his  later  years  in  that  pursuit.  The  habits  of  lubor  and  j 
accuracy  lie  had  formed  in  his  youth  made  him  what  he  j 
was.  Had  he  never  learned  to  be  a surveyor,  he  would 
probably  never  have  been  of  use  to  his  fellow-men. 

Another  of  these  useful  Americans  was  Robert  Fulton. 
Almost  every  one  travels  on  steamboats  or  crosses  the  fer- 
ries; but  how  few  remember  who  it  was  that  first  made 
the  steamboat  a common  thing.  Robert  Fulton  was  its 
real  inventor.  He  became  a mechanic  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  was  never  tired  of  visiting  workshops.  After- 
ward he  learned  to  draw  and  paint,  but  all  his  life  he  was 
still  a mechanic,  inventing  useful  machines.  He  im- 
proved canals,  and  made  boats  that  moved  under  water.  ^ 
At  last,  in  1807,  he  built  the  first  steamboat  that  was  suc- 
cessful. One  night  the  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
were  startled  by  the  sudden  apjiearance  of  a fiery  mon- 
ster, whose  panting  breath  sounded  along  the  shore.  It 
seemed  to  breathe  out  great  clouds  of  fire  and  smoke.  It 
shook  the  smooth  surface  of  the  water,  and  sailed  against 
wind  and  tide.  It  was  evidently  a demon.  The  sailors' 
on  board  the  sloops  of  Esopus  Hed  from  it  as  it  came  along: 
nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  before.  But  it  was  only 
the  Clermont , Fulton’s  first  steamboat,  that  had  begun  its 
trips  between  Albany  and  New  York.  The  first  voyage 
was  made  in  about  a day  and  a half : the  sloops  sometimes 
spent  a week  or  two  in  getting  to  Hudson. 

The  advantage  of  a trade  is  that  it  exercises  the  body 
and  makes  the  mind  active.  It  produces  a sound  mind  in 
a sound  body.  Franklin  was  fond  of  swimming,  ami 
would  sometimes  float  for  u long  time  in  the  Delaware. 
He  found  that  he  wanted  change  after  setting  type.  The 
machine-shop,  the  engineer's  room,  or  the  carpenter's  and 
mason's  occupation,  probably  give  sufficient  exercise,  but 
even  this  should  he  varied.  One  of  the  best  employments 
for  young  men  is  farming.  They  may  go  out  to  the  great 
West  and  petti e on  the  rich  lands  that  are  offered  them  by 
the  government,  and  help  to  feed  the  Europeans,  or  they 
may  take  a small  farm  of  a few  acres  near  a city  and  raise 
vegetables  and  fruits.  They  should  first  learn  how  to  j 
farm  by  beginning  early  to  work  for  some  intelligent  1 
farmer.  There  is  no  occupation  pleasanter  than  this  if  ] 
well  understood,  and  none  that  produces  a more  certain 
profit.  Manufactures  of  differeut  kinds  also  offer  a sure  i 


employment  for  the  young  and  strong,  and  stores  and 
counting-houses  are  everywhere  open. 

Among  the  famous  inventors  are  Arkwright,  Watt,  and 
Whitney,  all  of  whom  were  brought  up  in  work-shops. 
Arkwright  invented  a machine  for  spinning  cotton ; he  was 
a poor  workman,  laboring  at  his  trade,  and  at  first  all  his 
efforts  to  complete  his  invention  failed.  He  was  very 
poor,  but  he  was  never  discouraged,  und  at  last  his  spin- 
ning-jenny was  used  in  every  factory  in  England,  and 
made  his  fortune.  Watt,  a young  engineer,  worked  upon 
the  steam-engine  until  he  made  it  a useful  and  wonderful 
machine.  From  a poor  hoy  he  became  a member  of  the 
once  famous  firm  of  Boulton  & Watt.  Whitney,  born  in 
Connecticut,  invented  the  cotton-gin  after  long  labors;  it 
brought  American  cotton  into  use  at  once,  and  made  the 
nation  and  Whitney  rich  together.  These  are  only  a few 
of  the  remarkable  men  who  have  risen  to  great  useful- 
ness in  trade.  Among  the  noted  citizens  of  New  York 
nearly  everyone  has  been  trained  in  a workshop.  Astor, 
Vanderbilt,  Stewart  were  skillful  workmen  in  their  differ- 
ent occupations;  Peter  Cooper  was  a careful  mechanic. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  better  off  every  young  man 
or  boy  would  be  if  he  had  a regular  trade. 

But  he  should  never  forget  that  at  the  same  time  he 
should  get  as  much  knowledge  os  he  can.  Knowledge 
teaches  men  to  be  gentle,  honest,  pure,  and  bold,  and,  well 
used,  it  leads  them  to  the  surest  success  in  life.  The  boy 
that  learns  most  is  sure  to  be  the  most  valuable  to  his  em- 
ployers. It  was  l>ecause  he  studied  mechanics  so  careful- 
ly, as  a boy,  that  Fulton  invented  the  steamboat ; because 
he  learned,  in  his  youth,  to  write  well  and  think,  that 
Franklin  became  useful  to  every  one.  Every  boy  and 
young  man  should  spend  two  or  three  hours  each  day  in 
study.  He  should  love  history,  poetry,  and  perhaps  mu- 
sic, und  in  his  conduct  avoid  everything  that  is  gross  and 
vile.  In  this  way  he  is  certain  to  lead  a happy,  prosper- 
ous life,  useful  to  all  around  him.  He  will  make  a good 
son  and  father,  brother,  friend,  and  citizen. 

INDIAN  CORN:  A LEGEND. 

BY  BENSON  J.  LOSS1NG. 

THE  unwritten  and  sometimes  pictorial  literature  of 
the  North  American  Indians  abounds  with  much 
poetic  thought.  The  creations  of  their  dark  minds  in 
meagre  language  often  assume  the  forms  of  really  beauti- 
ful legends,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  origin  of 
created  things— thunder,  wind,  and  rain  ; the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars;  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes;  grain,  fruit,  and  flow- 
ers ; and  the  raw's  of  men.  These  constitute  the  fabric  of 
their  narrow  mythology. 

One  of  these  legends  tells  us  that  a youth,  the  son  of  a 
sachem  living  on  the  borders  of  one  of  our  great  lakes, 
was  impelled  by  a thirst  for  wisdom  to  go  far  into  the 
forest,  where  hunters  seldom  trod,  to  a sunny  savanna,  to 
fast  and  pray  in  solitude.  It  was  early  in  May,  when 
song-birds  had  just  returned  with  the  south  wind,  and 
were  beginning  to  warble  their  love  ditties. 

There  the  youth  built  for  himself  a lodge,  and  covered 
it  with  the  odorous  sprays  of  the  balsum-lir,  leaving  a wide 
opening  for  the  admission  of  light.  He  painted  his  face 
in  sombre  colors,  and  like  the  old  Christian  hermits, 
who  sought  the  favor  of  Heaven  by  j>enitential  humilia- 
tion in  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  this  pious  barbarian 
prince  sought  light  and  knowledge  in  this  lonely  spot,  in 
humble  obeisance  of  body  and  soul  before  the  Master  of 
Life.  To  the  Great  Spirit  he  prayed  for  some  bounteous 
gift  for  the  benefit  of  his  race. 

Day  ami  night  this  youth  fasted,  until,  famished  and 
weak,  he  lay  down  in  his  lodge  at  noonday,  and  slept. 
Toward  evening  he  awoke,  and  looking  up  through  the 
opening  in  the  boughs  above  him  into  the  blue  depths  of 
the  heavens,  he  saw  descending  from  the  azure  vault  the 
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form  of  a beautiful  young  man  robed  in  a bright  green 
garment,  his  head  adorned  with  plumes  of  green  and  gold 
colors.  Standing  at  the  door  of  the  lodge,  this  embodied 
spirit  said: 

“Arise,  faithful  boy,  and  come  forth.  Only  by  wres- 
tling with  me  can  you  obtain  the  coveted  blessing  which 
you  seek.  I am  Oneasti  [Maizej.a  child  of  the  Sun,  and  j 
a friend  of  mankind.” 

The  weak  youth  obeyed.  The  evening  sunlight  spread  i 
a delicious  glow  over  the  dark  forest  and  the  little  prairie, 
casting  long  shadows  from  the  woods  across  the  springing 
grass  and  the  timid  flowdrs,  then  first  beholding  the  fuce 
of  their  great  King  and  Creator.  So  soon  as  the  youth 
touched  his  celestial  visitant,  moral  strength  that  gave 
promise  of  victory  in  the  contest  thrilled  his  whole  being. 
For  an  hour  they  wrestled,  when  the  dusky  prince,  with 
bodily  strength  exhausted,  retired  to  bis  lodge  for  repose. 

The  next  day  Oneasti  again  summoned  the  youth  to  the 
wrestling.  Greater  than  before  was  his  moral  strength, 
and  Hope  bade  him  persevere.  Again,  on  the  third  day, 
did  the  wrestlers  contend,  with  the  same  result,  when 
Oneasti  said : j 

“ To-morrow  will  be  the  seventh  day  of  your  fast,  and 
the  last  time  I shall  wrestle  with  you.  You  will  triumph 
over  me,  and  gain  your  wishes.  As  soon  as  you  have 
thrown  me  on  the  ground,  strip  off  my  garments,  and  | 
bury  me  on  the  spot  in  soft  fresh  earth.  When  you  have  ! 
done  this,  leave  me  for  a while,  but  come  occasionally  to 
visit  my  grave,  and  keep  the  noxious  weeds  from  growing 
upon  it.  Once  or  twice  cover  me  with  fresh  earth. ” 

Oneasti  then  vanished,  but  the  next  morning  he  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  lodge,  and  again  summoned  the  young 
prince  to  combat.  Long  they  contended.  In  the  strug- 
gle the  strength  of  the  youth  continually  increased,  until 
he  threw  Oneasti  on  the  ground.  Then  he  faithfully 
obeyed  the  instructions  of  his  celestial  friend.  Carefully  [ 
removing  the  tender  greensward,  he  laid  the  body  of  the  | 
vanquished  in  the  earth,  and  covered  it  with  fresh,  well-  ■ 
pulverized  mould.  Then  he  returned  to  his  home,  his  ! 
face  radiant  with  joy  os  the  undoubted  heir  to  a great  trea-  I 
sure. 

The  young  prince  soon  returned,  and  was  delighted  to  | 
see  the  green  plumes  of  the  heavenly  stranger  springing 
up  from  the  earth  through  the  soft  mould,  but  contending  | 
with  unsightly  weeds  for  the  privilege  of  light  and  air.  j 
These  incumbrances  to  growth  were  removed,  and  the 
earth  around  was  kept  fresh  and  clean.  In  due  time  the  ! 
youth  was  charmed  by  the  vision  of  a stately  plant,  taller 
than  himself,  surmounted  with  tassels  of  flowers  of  clus- 
tered spikes,  and  bearing  delicious  fruit  iucascd  iu  sheaths 
of  long  leaves,  and  lined  with  silk.  When  the  frost  season 
approached,  this  fruit  became  hard,  golden-hued  grain, 
containing  most  nutritious  food  for  man  and  beast.  The 
plant  gracefully  waved  its  long  leaves  and  golden  tassels 
in  the  autumn  wind. 

“Come,”  said  the  young  prince  to  his  parents,  on  a soft 
October  day,  “ and  I will  show  you  a great  blessing  from 
the  Master  of  Life.” 

They  followed  him  to  the  sunny  savanna,  where  hoar- 
frost lay  hidden  in  shaded  nooks.  They  pounded  the 
golden  grains,  and  made  cakes  from  the  flour  thereof. 

“It  is  Men-du-min,  the  grain  of  the  Great  Spirit,”  said 
the  father. 

They  invited  their  friends  to  a feast  on  the  excellent 
grain,  and  there  were  soon  great  rejoicings  among  many 
nations  because  of  the  boon.  It  was  Maize.  When  Eu- 
ropeans came,  centuries  afterward,  they  called  it  Indian 
Corn.  It  proved  to  Imj  as  great  a blessing  to  them  as  it  , 
had  been  to  their  barbarian  neighbors.  To-day  it  is  the  j 
food  of  thousands  of  Christians  and  pagans,  civilized  men 
and  savages,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  far  toward  the  frigid 
zone.  It  is  indeed  Men-du-min — the  grain  of  the  Great  1 
Spirit. 


NEXT  SUMMER. 

BY  LAURA  LEDYARD. 

BRACnrUL  things  there  are  cuiniug  this  way 
Nearer  and  nearer,  dear,  every  day — 

Yea,  closer  and  closer,  my  baby. 

Mischievous  showers  and  faint  little  smells 
Of  l’ar-away  flowers  in  far-away  dells 
Aro  coming  in  April,  my  baby. 

Sly  little  blossoms  that  clamber  along 
Close  to  the  ground  till  they  grow  big  aud  strong 
Are  coining  iu  May,  little  baby. 

Roses  and  bees  and  a big  yellow  moon 
Coming  together  in  beautiful  June, 

In  lovely  midsummer,  my  baby. 

Pretty  red  cherries,  and  bright  little  flies. 
Twinkling  and  turning  the  Acids  into  skies, 

Will  come  in  July,  little  baby. 

Feathery  clouds  and  long,  still  afternoons, 

Scarce  a leaf  stirring,  and  birdies'  soft  croons, 

Are  coming  iu  August,  my  baby. 

(iSlimpscs  of  bine  through  the  poppies  and  wheat, 
Aud  one  little  birthday  on  fust-flying  feet, 

Will  couie  iu  September,  my  baby. 


EASTER-EGGa 

BY  MARY  A.  BARR 

rpHE  giving  of  an  egg  a s a mark  of  friendship  or  lova 
J.  is  almost  as  old  as  the  ark,  of  which  it  is  a symbol ; 
for  the  ancients  used  it  as  a sign  of  resurrection,  and 
brought  eggs  to  the  altars  of  their  gods  as  gifts. 

Placed  on  the  Passover  table  of  the  Jews,  it  means  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  race  and  its  resurrection.  The 
Druids  used  it  in  their  ceremonies,  and  the  Persians  pre- 
sent it  at  the  New  Year.  A Russian  will  salute  you  on 
Easter  morning  with  “Christ  is  risen,”  and  offer  you  liis 
Kaster-egg;  and  what  is  still  stranger,  the  Mohammedan 
will  do  the  same.  And,  my  dear  little  readers,  when  you 
break  your  egg  at  breakfast,  you  are  doing  just  what  the 
Greek  and  Roman  boys  and  girls  did  centuries  ago,  for 
they  began  the  first  meal  of  the  day  with  eggs;  and  egg- 
cups  resembling  ours  have  been  found  in  Pompeii ; only 
they  preferred  the  egg  of  the  pea -hen  or  Egyptian 
goose. 

Easter-Monday  is  the  proper  time  for  the  presentation 
of  peace  eggs,  and  to  prepare  them  is  always  a work  of 
love ; for  if  they  are  given  as  reminiscences  of  ourselves, 
then  we  should  be  very  careful  that  they  are  both  taste- 
fully and  appropriately  made;  and  if  they  are  intended 
as  a mean 9 of  instruction  (as  they  first  were),  then  don’t 
be  tempted  to  put  Cupids  or  ridiculously  grouped  flowers 
or  fruits  on  what  should  lie  plain  and  yet  well  done.  For 
instance,  I once  saw  an  Eoster-egg  with  a text  from  the 
Bible  on  one  side,  and  a Cupid  throwing  kisses  on  the 
other,  and  it  was  painted  by  a person  who  ought  to  have 
known  better. 

When  you  are  preparing  them,  stop  and  think  what 
will  be  most  suitable  for  sister  Lucy  or  brother  John. 
An  egg  with  butterflies  and  flowers  would  be  utterly 
thrown  away  on  Lucy,  who  is  three  years  old;  she  would 
much  rather  have  one  that  is  striped  with  many  colors. 
But  sister  Ann,  who  is  eleven,  would  prize  one  with  but- 
terflies, forget-me-nots,  aud  rose-buds;  while  John,  who  is 
fourteen,  would  like  his  with  a horse,  dog,  bat  and  ball, 
bicycle,  or  almost  anything  that  represents  his  pleasures. 

All  these  are  easily  done  if  you  are  at  all  skillful  with 
your  brush  or  pencil,  and  if  not,  then  you  may  know  of 
some  one  who  would  be  glad  to  make  a few  cents  prepar- 
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mg  thorn  for  you.  I know  of  one  little  girl  only  twelve 
years  old  who  made  seven  dollars  last  year  painting  Lost 
er-eggs  for  ten  cents  apiece. 

And  there  are  lots  of  other  ways,  too.  Eggs  boiled  in 
logwood  will  be  a rich  purple,  and  then  you  may  scratch 
with  a penknife  any  design  yon  like.  You  can  wrap  an 
onion-skin  around  them,  and  they  will  be  beautifully 
mottled,  or  a piece  of  chintz,  or  anything  that  is  bright- 
colored  and  will  fade.  I have  one  that  was  colored  with 
ribbons  in  this  way  that  is  very  pretty. 

Another  way  of  preparing  the  eggs  is  to  plunge  them 
into  hot  water  for  a few  moments,  and  then  to  write  with 
tallow  a name  or  draw  an  ornament  on  the  shell.  The 
egg  is  then  boiled  in  water  containing  any  colored  dye  or 
solution,  and  the  color  will  not  attach  itself  to  the  shell 
in  any  part  which  has  been  covered  with  grease,  and  con- 
sequently all  ornaments  will  appear  white.  An  egg  with 
a text  of  Scripture  on  one  side,  and  the  flower  that  is  sa- 
cred to  Easter-Monday — that  is,  the  star-of-Bethleheni,  or 
marsh-marigold — drawn  on  the  other  with  tallow,  and 
then  dyed  purple  with  logwood, would  make  a very  pretty 
gift  for  your  Sunday-school  teacher. 

Sometimes  the  surface  of  the  egg  is  divided  into  spaces,  to 
be  filled  up  according  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  designer. 
One  may  contain  the  name  and  age,  another  a landscape, 
the  third  a good  wish,  the  fourth,  if  you  have  so  divided 
it,  a likeness  or  flower.  In  some  parts  of  England  eggs  sim- 
ply dyed  and  dotted  with  tallow  are  presented  to  the  Jun- 
ior Class  at  college,  and  in  Germany 
they  have  a way  of  adorning  eggs 
with  foliage,  all  in  transparent  work, 
which  is  cut  out  with  aqua  forts*. 

In  Rome,  the  Easter  eggs  »re  carried 
to  the  parish  priest,  who  blesses  them, 
and  sprinkles  them  with  holy  water, 
and  on  Easter-day  at  dinner  the  cloth 
is  adorned  with  sweet  herbs  and  flow- 
ers. and  the  first  tiling  eaten  nr a the 
blessed  eggs ; they  are  painted  by  the 
nuns,  and  sold  in  the  streets. 


OLD  KA8TER-EGG  NOW  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

In  New  York,  fancy  candy  eggs  are  to  be  had  in  the  con- 
fectioners* ; but  those  we  make  ourselves  are  worth  twice  as 
much,  even  if  we  are  not  artiste  enough  to  decorate  them 
alone,  but  are  forced  to  use  decalcoroanie,  chintz,  or  onions. 

There  are  some  Easter-eggs  that  have  come  down  to  us  in 
history ; and  who  can  be  sure  that  the  ones  you  are  making 
thin  year  may  not  lead  to  great  things.  So,  children,  be 
careful  that  if  you  give  an  Easter-egg,  it  bears  no  sorrow- 
ful or  unhappy  memory,  and 
that  in  after-years  you  will 
not  be  ashamed  to  own  it 
as  yours. 

Not  many  of  you  can  give 
a silver  one,  as  Charles  the 
Second  did  to  one  of  his  fa- 
vorites, nor  will  there  be 
many  who  can  make  them  as 
beautiful  as  that  shown  in 
the  engraving,  which  is  cop- 
ied from  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  that  was  presented 
to  a lady  of  high  rank  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago.  It 
was  sawed  open,  the  inside 
of  the  shell  being  cleaned  and 
dried,  and  then  lined  with 
gold  paper,  and  decorated 
with  the  figures  of  saints  done 
in  silk.  It' opens  and  shuts, 
and  is  tied  together  with 
green  ribbons.  But  if  this  is 
beyond  your  power  or  Bkill, 
you  can  at  least  make  an 
Easter  offering  of  your  own 
design  that  will  be  much 
more  acceptable  to  your 
friends. 


A PASSING  CLOUD. 

BY  M.  J. 

A i.itti.k  cloud  went  slowly  nailing 
Across  the  sunny  sky; 

A woful  little  wind  went  wailing 
Through  the  tree-tops  high : 

A sudden  sunbeam  dnnrrd  across  the  shadows. 
And  so  the  shower  went  l»y. 

A little  frown  came  stealing  after 
A gusty  little  sigh  ; 

A pearly  tear-drop  drowned  the  laughter 

Of  » merry  eye: 

A sudden  stnile  danced  in  the  baby  dimples, 
Ami  so  the  shower  went  by. 
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row— “ there'll  be  some  there  that  ’ll  be  sorry  not  to  see  us 
in  the  momin\  Mr.  Stubbs,  though  they'll  be  glad  to  know 
that  we  got  away  all  right.  But  won’t  Mr.  Lord  swear, 
an'  won’t  Mr.  Castle  crack  his  whip,  when  they  come  to 
look  round  for  us  in  the  mornin*,  an'  find  that  we  hain't 
there  ?'* 

The  only  reply  which  the  monkey  made  to  this  was  to 
nestle  his  head  closer  under  Toby’s  coat,  and  to  show,  in 
the  most  decided  manner,  that  he  was  ready  to  go  to 
sleep. 

And  Toby  was  quite  as  ready  to  go  to  sleep  as  he  was. 
He  had  worked  hard  that  day,  but  the  excitement  of  es- 
caping had  prevented  him  from  realizing  his  fatigue  until 
after  he  had  lain  down,  and  almost  before  he  had  got 
through  congratulating  himself  upon  the  ease  with  which 
he  liad  gotten  free,  both  he  and  the  monkey  were  as  sound 
asleep  as  if  they  had  been  tucked  up  in  the  softest  bed 
that  was  ever  made. 


and  hear  the  strains  of  the  music  as  he  had 
heard  them  on  the  night  when  he  was  getting 
ready  to  run  away  from  Uncle  Daniel,  and 
those  very  sounds,  which  reminded  him  for- 
cibly of  how  ungrateful  ho  had  been  to  the 
old  man  who  had  cared  for  him  when  thore 
was  no  one  else  in  the  world  who  would  do 
so,  made  it  more  easy  for  him  to  leave  those 
behind  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him  when 
he  stood  so  in  need  of  kindness. 

“ We  are  goin’  home,  Mr.  Stubbs,”  he  said, 
exultantly,  to  the  monkey — “homo  to  Un- 
cle Dan'l  an’  the  boys,  an'  won’t  you  have  a 
good  time  when  we  get  there  ? You  can  run 
all  over  the  barn,  an’  up  in  the  trees,  an'  do 
just  what  you  want  to,  an’  there’ll  be  plen- 
ty of  fellers  to  play  with  you.  You  don’t 
know  half  how  good  a place  Guilford  is,  Mr. 

Stubbs.” 

The  monkey  chattered  away  as  if  he  were 
anticipating  lota  of  fun  on  his  arrival  at 
Toby’s  home,  and  the  boy  chattered  back, 
his  spirits  rising  at  every  step  which  took 
him  further  away  from  the  collection  of 
tents  where  he  had  spent  so  many  wretched 
hours. 

A brisk  walk  of  half  an  hour  sufficed  to 
take  Toby  to  the  woods,  and  after  some  little 
search  he  found  a thick  clump  of  bushes,  in 
which  he  concluded  he  could  sleep  without 
the  risk  of  being  seen  by  any  one  who  might 
pass  that  way  before  he  should  be  awake  in 
the  morning. 

He  had  not  much  choice  in  the  way  of  a 
bed,  for  it  was  so  dark  in  the  woods  that  it 
was  impossible  to  collect  moss  or  leaves  to 
make  a soft  resting-place,  and  the  few  leaves 
and  pine  boughs  which  he  did  gather  made 
his  place  for  sleeping  but  very  little  softer. 

But  during  the  ten  weeks  that  Toby  had 
been  with  the  circus  his  bed  had  seldom 
been  anything  softer  than  the  seat  of  the 
-wagon,  and  it  troubled  him  very  little  that  he  was  to  sleep 
with  nothing  but  a few  leaves  between  himself  and  the 
earth. 

Using  the  bundle  in  which  was  his  riding  costume  for 
a pillow,  and  placing  the  lunch  Mrs.  Treat  had  given  him 
near  by,  where  the  monkey  could  not  get  at  it  convenient- 
ly, he  cuddled  Mr.  Stubbs  up  tn  his  bosom,  and  lay  down 
to  sleep. 

44  Mr.  Lord  won’t  wake  us  up  in  the  mornin’,  an’  swear 
at  us  for  not  wash  in’  the  tumblers,”  said  Toby,  in  a tone 
of  satisfaction,  to  the  monkey;  “an'  we  won't  have  to  go 
into  the  tent  to-morrow,  an’  sell  sick  lemonade  an’  poor 
pea-nuts.  But” — and  here  his  tone  changed  to  one  of  sor- 
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Toby's  very  weariness  was  a friend  to  hin\  that  night, 
for  it  prevented  him  from  waking,  which,  if  he  had  done 
so,  might  have  been  unpleasnut  when  he  fully  realized 
that  he  was  all  alone  in  the  forest,  and  the  sounds  that  are 
always  heard  in  the  woods  might  have  frightened  him 
just  the  least  bit. 

The  sun  was  shining  directly  in  his  face  when  Toby 
awoke  on  the  following  morning,  and  the  old  monkey 
was  still  snugly  nestled  under  his  coat.  He  sat  up,  rather 
dazed  at  first,  and  then,  as  he  fully  realized  that  he  was 
actually  free  from  all  that  had  made  his  life  such  a sad 
and  hard  one  for  so  many  weeks,  he  shouted  aloud,  revel- 
ling in  his  freedom. 


BREAKFAST  IN  THE  WOODS. 


[B*gnn  la  No.  58  of  Hawk*  Yotrwo  Pnorn,  December  I.) 

TOBY  TYLER; 

OR,  TEN  WEEKS  WITH  A CIRCUS. 

DY  JAMES  OTIS. 

Chapter  XVIII. 

A DAY  OF  FREEDOM. 

TOBY  ran  at  the  top  of  his  speed  over  the  rough  road, 
and  the  monkey,  jolted  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
clutched  his  paws  more  tightly  around  the  boy’s  neck, 
looking  around  into  his  face  as  if  to  ask  what  was  the 
meaning  of  this  very  singular  proceeding. 

When  he  was  so  very  nearly  breathless  as  to  be  able  to 
run  no  more,  but  was  forced  to  walk,  Toby  looked  behind 
him,  and  there* he  could  see  the  bright  lights  of  the  circus, 
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Tho  monkey,  awakened  by  Toby's  cries,  started  from  1 
his  sleep  in  affright,  and  jumped  into  the  nearest  tree,  | 
only  to  chatter,  jump,  anti  swing  from  the  boughs  when  he  j 
saw  that  there  was  nothing  very  unusual  going  on,  save 
that  he  and  Toby  were  out  in  the  woods  again,  where  they  ! 
could  have  no  end  of  a good  time,  aud  do  just  as  they 
liked. 

After  a few  moments  spent  in  a sort  of  jubilee  at  their 
escape,  Toby  took  the  monkey  on  his  shoulder,  and  the 
bundles  under  his  arm  again,  and  went  cautiously  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  thicket,  where  lie  could  form  some  idea  as 
to  whether  or  no  they  were  pursued. 

He  had  entered  the  woods  at  the  brow  of  a small  hill 
when  he  had  fled  so  hastily  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
looking  down,  he  could  see  the  spot  whereon  the  tents  of 
the  circus  hail  been  pitched,  but  not  a sign  of  them  was 
now  visible.  He  could  see  a number  of  people  walking 
around,  and  he  fancied  that  they  looked  up  every  now  and 
then  to  where  he  stood  concealed  by  tho  foliage. 

Tliis  gave  him  no  little  uneasiness,  for  lie  feared  that 
Mr.  Lord  or  Mr.  Castle  might  be  among  the  number,  and 
he  believed  that  they  would  begin  a search  for  him  at 
once,  and  that  the  spot  where  their  attention  would  first 
be  drawn  was  exactly  whore  he  was  then  standing. 

“This  won't  do,  Mr.  Stubbs,”  lie  said,  as  he  pushed  the 
monkey  higher  tip  on  his  shoulder,  and  started  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  woods ; “ we  must  get  out  of  this  place, 
an’  go  further  down,  where  we  can  hide  till  to-morrow 
mornin’.  Besides,  we  must  find  some  water  where  we  can 
wash  our  faces.” 

The  old  monkey  would  hardly  have  been  troubled  if  j 
they  had  not  had  their  faces  washed  for  the  next  month 
to  come;  but  he  grinned  ami  talked  as  Toby  trudged  - 
along,  attempting  to  catch  hold  of  the  leaves  as  they  were 
passed,  and  in  various  other  ways  impeding  his  master’s  ; 
progress,  until  Toby  was  obliged  to  give  him  a most  severe 
scolding  in  order  to  make  him  behave  himself  in  any- 
thing like  a decent  manner. 

At  last,  after  fully  half  an  hour's  rapid  walking,  Toby 
found  just  the  place  he  wanted  in  which  to  pass  the  time 
he  concluded  it  would  be  necessary  to  spend  before  he 
dare  venture  out  to  start  for  home. 

It  was  a little  valley  entirely  filled  by  trees,  which  grew 
so  thickly,  save  in  one  little  spot,  as  to  make  it  almost  im- 
po&sible  to  walk  through.  The  one  clear  spot  was  not 
more  than  ten  feet  square,  but  it  was  just  at  the  edge  of  a 
swiftly  running  brook,  and  a more  beautiful  or  conven- 
ient place  for  a boy  and  a monkey  to  stop  who  had  no 
tent,  nor  means  to  build  one,  could  not  well  be  imagined. 

Toby’s  first  act  was  to  wash  his  face,  and  he  tried  to 
make  the  monkey  do  the  same  ; but  Mr.  Stubbs  had  no 
Idea  of  doing  any  such  foolish  thing.  lie  would  come 
down  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  look  in ; but  the 
moment  that  Toby  tried  to  make  him  go  in,  he  would  rush  | 
back  among  the  trees,  climb  out  on  some  slender  bough,  I 
and  then  swing  himself  down  by  his  tail,  and  chatter 
away  as  if  making  sport  of  his  young  master  for  thinking 
that  he  would  he  so  foolish  as  to  soil  his  face  with  water.  1 

After  Toby  had  made  his  toilet,  he  unfastened  the  bun-  j 
die  which  the  fat  lady  had  given  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  breakfast.  Ah  much  of  an  eater  as  Toby  was,  he 
could  not  but  be  surprised  at  the  quantity  of  food  which  , 
Mrs.  Treat  called  a lunch.  There  were  two  whole  pies  and 
half  of  another,  as  many  us  two  dozen  doughnuts,  several  ' 
large  pieces  of  cheese,  six  sandwiches  with  a plentiful 
amount  of  meat,  half  a dozen  biscuits  nicely  buttered,  and  | 
a large  piece  of  cake. 

The  monkey  had  come  down  from  the  tree  as  soon  us  ■ 
he  saw  Toby  untying  the  bundle,  and  there  was  quite  as 
much  pleasure  depicted  on  his  face,  us  he  saw  the  good 
things  that  were  spread  out  before  him,  as  then*  was  on 
Toby’s,  and  he  showed  his  thankfulness  at  Mrs.  Treat's 
foresight  by  suddenly  snatching  one  of  the  doughnuts. 


and  running  with  it  up  the  tree,  where  he  knew  Toby 
could  not  follow. 

“Now  look  here,  Mr.  Stubbs,” said  Toby,  sternly,  “ you 
can  have  all  you  want  to  eat,  but  you  must  take  it  in  a 
decent  way,  an’  not  go  to  cuttin’  up  any  such  shines  as 
that.” 

And  after  giving  this  command,  which,  by-the-way, 
was  obeyed  just  about  as  well  as  it  was  understood,  Toby 
devoted  his  time  to  liis  breakfast,  and  he  reduced  the 
amount  of  eatables  very  considerably  before  he  had 
finished. 

Toby  cleared  off  his  table  by  gathering  the  food  togeth- 
er, and  putting  it  back  into  the  paper  as  well  as  possible, 
and  then  he  sut  down  to  think  over  the  situation,  and  to 
decide  wlmt  he  had  better  do. 

He  felt  rather  nervous  about  venturing  out  when  it  was 
possible  for  Mr.  Lord  or  Mr.  Castle  to  get  hold  of  him 
again,  and  as  the  weather  was  yet  warm  during  the  night, 
his  camping- place  everything  that  could  be  desired,  and 
the  stock  of  food  likely  to  hold  out,  he  concluded  that  he 
had  better  remain  there  for  two  days  at  least,  and  then  he 
would  be  reasonably  sure  that  if  either  of  the  men  whom 
he  so  dreaded  to  see  had  remained  behind  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  him,  he  would  have  got  tired  out,  and 
gone  on. 

This  point  decided  upon,  the  next  was  to  try  to  fix  up 
something  soft  for  a bed.  He  had  his  pocket-knife  with 
him,  and  in  his  little  valley  were  pine  and  hemlock  trees 
in  abundance.  From  the  tips  of  their  brunches  he  knew 
that  he  could  make  a bed  as  soft  and  fragrant  as  any  that 
could  be  thought  of,  and  he  set  to  work  at  once,  while  Mr. 
Stubhs  continued  his  antics  above  his  head. 

After  about  two  hours’  steady  work  he  had  cut  enough 
of  the  tender  branches  to  make  himself  a bed  into  which 
he  and  the  monkey  could  burrow,  and  sleep  as  comfortably 
as  if  they  were  in  the  softest  bed  in  Uncle  Daniel’s  house. 

When  Toby  first  began  to  cut  the  boughs  he  had  an  idea 
that  he  might  possibly  make  some  sort  of  a hut,  but  the 
two  hours'  work  had  blistered  his  hands,  and  ho  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  sit  down  and  rest,  without  the  slightest  de- 
sire for  any  other  kind  of  a hut  than  that  formed  by  the 
trees  themselves. 

Toby  imagined  that  in  that  beautiful  place  he  could, 
with  the  monkey,  stay  contented  for  any  number  of  days; 
but  after  he  had  rested  a little,  played  with  his  pet  a little, 
and  eaten  just  a trifle  more  of  the  lunch,  the  time  passed 
so  slowly  that  he  soon  made  up  his  mind  to  run  the  risk 
of  meeting  Mr.  Lord  or  Mr.  Castle  again  by  going  out  of 
the  woods  the  first  thing  the  next  morning. 

Very  many  times  before  the  sun  set  that  day  was  Toby 
tempted  to  run  the  risk  that  night,  for  the  sake  of  the 
change,  if  no  more;  but  as  he  thought  the  matter  over  he 
saw  how  dangerous  such  a course  would  be,  and  he  forced 
himself  to  wait. 

That  night  he  did  not  sleep  os  soundly  os  on  the  previous 
one,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  was  not  as  tired. 
He  awoke  several  times,  and  the  noise  of  the  niglit-bircls 
alarmed  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  forced  to 
waken  the  old  monkey  for  company. 

But  the  night  passed,  despite  his  fears,  as  all  nights  will, 
whether  a boy  is  out  in  the  woods  alone  or  tucked  up 
in  his  own  little  bed  at  home.  In  the  morning  Toby  made 
all  jKtssible  haste  to  get  away,  for  each  moment  that  he 
staid  now  made  him  more  impatient  to  be  moving  toward 
home. 

He  washed  himself  as  quickly  as  possible,  ate  his  break- 
fast with  the  most  unseemly  haste,  and  taking  up  his  bun- 
dles fend  the  monkey  once  more,  started,  as  lie  supposed, 
in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  entered  the  woods. 

Toby  walked  briskly  along,  in  the  best  possible  spirits, 
for  his  running  away  was  now  au  accomplished  fact,  and 
he  was  going  toward  Uncle  Daniel  and  home  just  as  fast 
as  possible.  He  sang  “Old  Hundred"  through  live  or  six 
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times  by  way  of  showing'  his  happiness.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  he  would  have  sung  something  a little  more  lively 
bail  he  known  anything  else;  but  “Old  Hundred"  was  the 
extent  of  his  musical  education,  and  he  kept  repeating  that, 
which  was  quite  as  satisfactory  as  if  he  had  been  able  to  go 
through  with  every  opera  that  was  ever  written. 

The  monkey  would  jump  from  his  shoulder  into  the 
branches  above,  run  along  on  the  trees  for  a short  distance, 
and  then  wait  until  Toby  came  along,  when  he  would  drop 
down  on  his  shoulder  suddenly,  and  in  every  other  way 
of  displaying  monkey  delight  he  showed  that  he  was  just 
as  happy  as  it  was  possible. 

Toby  trudged  on  in  this  contented  way  for  nearly  an 
hour,  and  every  moment  he  expected  to  step  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  where  he  could  see  houses  and  men 
once  more.  But  instead  of  doing  so,  the  forest  seemed  to 
grow  more  dense,  and  nothing  betokened  his  approach  to 
the  village.  There  was  a great  fear  came  into  Toby’s 
heart  just  then,  and  for  a moment  he  halted  in  help- 
less perplexity.  His  lips  began  to  quiver,  his  face  grew 
white,  and  his  hand  trembled  so  that  the  old  monkey  took 
hold  of  one  of  his  fingers  and  looked  at  it  wonderingly. 
[to  hk  costwitkd.J 

AN  ENCHANTED  SHIP;  OR.  THE  DUTCH 
CAPTAIN’S  DEVICE. 

BY  DAVID  KBK. 

“ O AIL  oti  the  starboard  bow  1” 

O “ What  is  she  !”  asked  Captain  Martin  Pietemoon, 
looking  anxiously  in  that  direction;  for  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  two  hundred  years  ago,  every  strange  sail  was  a ter- 
ror to  the  captain  of  a well-laden  Dutch  merchantman. 

“Can’t  quite  make  her  out  yet, ’’answered  the  look-out 
at  the  mast-head;  “looks  like  a brigantine — very  rakish 
cut  altogether.” 

The  Captain’s  face  darkened,  and  his  lips  tightened. 
They  tightened  still  more  a few  minutes  later,  when  the 
look-out  hailed  again,  “She’s  an  armed  brigantine,  bear- 
ing right  down  upon  us.” 

Every  face  among  the  crew  seemed  to  harden  suddenly, 
but  no  one  spoke.  Indeed,  what  need  was  there  of  words  f 
All  on  board  understood  in  a moment  what  was  before 
them.  They  were  about  to  be  attacked  by  pirates,  and 
there  was  not  a single  cannon — not  even  an  old  musket— 
aboard  the  vessel. 

It  was  a terrible  moment  for  them  all— more  terrible 
still  for  the  poor  Captain.  For  years  be  had  been  toiling 
and  saving,  bearing  every  kind  of  hardship,  and  facing 
every  kind  of  danger,  until  he  made  enough  money  to  be- 
come part  owner  of  the  ship  that  he  commanded.  He  had 
made  three  successful  trips  in  her,  And  was  now  going 
home  for  good,  to  settle  himself  in  a snug  little  house  on 
the  great  canal  at  Amsterdam,  with  rosy-cheeked  Gredel 
Voort,  his  old  neighbors  only  daughter,  for  his  wife. 
And  now,  all  in  a moment,  lie  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a hideous  peril,  which  threatened  him  with  the  loss 
of  all  he  had  in  the  world,  and  his  life  to  boot. 

The  crew  stood  looking  moodily  at  the  approaching 
vessel,  which  came  sweeping  over  the  bright  blue  sea  with 
its  huge  white  sails  outspread  like  the  wings  of  a swan — 
a perfect  picture  of  beauty,  though  it  brought  death  along 
with  it.  Home  of  the  bolder  spirits  were  already  begin- 
ning to  mutter  to  each  other  that  it  would  lx*  better  to  set 
tire  to  their  own  ship,  and  die  like  men,  than  be  flung 
into  the  sea  like  dogs,  when  the  Captain's  gloomy  face 
suddenly  lighted  up  as  nobody  had  ever  seen  it  light  up 
yet,  and  be  burnt  into  such  a loud,  hearty  laugh  that  the 
doomed  men  stood  amazed  to  hear  him. 

“Cheer  up,  lads."  he  cried,  still  laughing;  “all’s  not 
over  with  us  yet.  Come,  knock  the  head  out  of  that  cask 
of  butter,  and  smear  the  deck  with  it  -sharp,  now!" 

The  men  only  stared  blankly  at  him,  thinking  he  had 


gone  mad,  and  even  the  stolid  mate  opened  his  heavy 
mouth  in  amazement. 

“Do  you  hear?”  shouted  the  Captain.  “Look  sharp, 
will  you  i there’s  no  time  to  lose.  Grease  the  whole  deck 
fore  and  aft.  and  the  rigging  too  as  high  as  you  can 
reach.  We’ll  give  these  rascals  a slippery  job  of  it,  any- 
how.” 

Then  the  sailors  began  to  understand,  and  the  shout  of 
laughter  that  broke  forth  would  have  mightily  astonish- 
ed the  pirates  had  they  been  within  hearing.  In  a twink- 
ling the  deck  was  greased  until  it  fairly  shone,  bulwarks 
and  all. 

“Now,  boys,”  cried  the  Captain,  “on  with  your  sea- 
boots.  and  put  sand  on  the  soles  to  keep  you  from  slipping, 
and  then  each  of  you  take  a handspike,  and  be  ready." 

The  pirate  was  now  so  near  that  they  could  see  quite 
plainly  the  rabble  of  gaunt,  sinewy  Malays,  woolly-headed 
negroes,  and  sallow,  black-haired  Portuguese  that  crowd- 
ed her  decks.  A few  minutes  more,  and  she  ran  along- 
side, and  almost  before  the  two  vessels  had  touchecf,  three 
wild  figures  leaped  from  the  pirate's  rigging  upon  the 
merchantman's  deck. 

But  it  was  a very  unlucky  jump  for  all  three.  The 
| first  man  spun  across  the  slippery  deck  as  if  it  had  been 
; a skating  rink,  and  went  right  out  into  the  sea  on  the 
| other  side.  The  second  tumbled  head  foremost  dowu  the 
i hatchway  into  the  cook’s  galley,  where  the  black  cook 
! considerately  piled  a heap  of  iron  pans  on  him  to  keep 
him  quiet. 

“Aha,  Massa  Pirate,”  said  he,  grinning,  “dis  ship  no 
de  Flying  Dutchman,  him  de  Sliding  Dutchman!"' 

The  third  pirate  had  leaped  on  board  as  fiercely  as  if  he 
meant  to  kill  the  whole  crew  at  one  blow;  but  the  only 
man  he  hurt  was  himself,  for  he  hit  his  head  such  a whack 
against  the  mast  that  he  almost  knocked  his  brains  out, 
and  fell  down  roaring  with  pain.  All  this  so  frightened 
the  other  pirates  that  they  thought  the  ship  must  be  be- 
witched, and  rushing  back  to  their  own  vessel  with  a howl 
of  dismay,  made  otr  as  fast  us  {Kissible. 

For  many  years  after,  one  of  the  familiar  sights  of  Am- 
sterdam was  a portly  old  gentleman  with  a jolly  red  face, 
at  sight  of  whom  the  boys  used  to  begin  singing, 

“Captain  Martin  Pictcrssoon 
Made  his  ship  a buttered  bun,” 

and  his  wife  was  never  tired  of  showing  the  huge  silver 
butter-dish  presented  to  him  in  honor  of  his  repulse  of  the 
pirate  with  a cask  of  butter. 

INDIAN  CHILDREN. 

VLTHOUGH  Indian  children  have  their  games  and 
good  times  as  well  as  their  more  civilized  brothers 
and  sisters,  they  also  have  much  hard  work  to  do,  and  are 
taught  to  help  their  poor  tired  mothers  almost  as  soon  as 
they  learn  to  walk.  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  Indian 
children  is  that  of  supplying  their  camp  or  village  with 
water.  These  camps  are  always  near  a river  or  stream, 
for  of  course  wandering  tribes  of  Indians  can  not  have 
wells  or  cisterns,  and  from  the  river  the  children  must  car- 
ry up  to  the  lodges  all  the  water  used  in  cooking. 

In  this  work  they  call  to  their  aid  their  playmates,  the 
dogs,  always  plentiful  in  Indian  villages.  To  the  collars 
of  the  dogs  are  fastened  two  long  light  poles,  one  on  each 
side,  that  drag  on  the  ground  some  distance  behind  them. 
On  these  poles,  about  half  way  to  the  ground,  isdixed  the 
kettle  or  earthen  jar  that  is  to  be  tilled  with  water,  and 
then  the  dogs  are  driven  down  to  the  river. 

Home  of  the  larger  boys  have  ponies,  to  which  they  at- 
tach heavier  poles  in  the  same  way  that  the  light  ones  are 
fastened  to  the  dogs,  and  on  which  they  can  carry  as  much 
as  a barrel  of  water  at  a time. 

At  the  river-side  the  children  have  great  fun  while  fill- 
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ing  their  various  jars  and  kettles;  they  duck  and  splash 
each  other,  run,  scream,  laugh,  and  often  forget  entirely 
that  the  village  is  waiting  for  its  daily  supply  of  water, 
until  the  shrill  voice  of  some  squaw  mother  warns  them 
that  they  are  neglecting  their  duty,  and  if  they  do  not  at- 
tend to  itatonce  they  will  have  to  suffer  the  consequences. 

The  sketch  for  the  accompanying  picture  was  made  in 
Dakota  one  bright  morning  last  summer,  and  represents 
the  children  of  a Sioux  village*  near  Fort  Berthold,  going 
down  to  the  Missouri  River  with  their  dogs  and  ponies  for 
a supply  of  water.  These  dogs  look  more  like  wol  ves  than 
the  dogs  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  to  strangers  or 
those  whom  they  regard  as  enemies  they  art*  very  savage, 
but  with  their  little  Indian  masters  they  are  very  patient, 
and  from  them  will  bear  any  amount  of  abuse. 

The  jars  that  the  children  ore  tilling  are  made  by  their 
mothers  from  the  clay  of  the  river-banks,  and  resemble 
in  shape  those  borne  on  the  heads  of  the  Egyptian  women 
who  carry  water  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

SO  VERY  STRANGE. 

BY  CHARLES  BARNARD. 

IT  was  the  office-boy  who  heard  it  all.  He  told  it  to 
the  janitor,  and  the  janitor  told  it  to  the  night-watch- 
man. Both  of  them  said  they  never  heard  anything 
like  it. 

“Ghosts  and  spooks  and  spirits  ain't  anything  to  it,*’ 
said  the  watchman. 

“ You  ought  to  know,”  said  the  janitor.  44  You  prowl 
about  here  all  night.'' 

44  I never  heard  a single  book  say  a thing,  much  less  a 
lot  of  letters.” 

Then  the  office-boy  had  to  tell  the  whole  story  all  over 
again. 

The  letters  had  come  up  from  the  office,  and  were  laid 
on  the  desk  ready  for  the  editor  of  Harper's  Young  Peo- 


I PLE,  when  the  office-boy  came  into  the  room.  All  the 
letters  had  been  cut  open,  and  lay  in  a heap  on  the  desk, 

' and  the  boy  was  just  going  to  take  one  up,  when  he  heard 
a thin,  rustling,  papery  voice  speak  right  out,  and  say, 
“ Can’t  you  let  a fellow  out  f” 

44  Yes,  sir,”  said  the  boy,  opening  the  door. 

There  was  no  one  there.  Besides  all  that,  the  doors 
were  all  unlocked,  and  any  one  who  wished  to  do  so  could 
get  out.  The  office  - boy  thought  it  was  very  queer,  and 
he  went  back  to  the  desk  and  sat  down. 

44  Oh,  come  now,  I say ! Do  let  a fellow  out.” 

The  office-boy  jumped  right  out  of  the  chair,  and  said, 
44  Ye*,  sir.” 

Well!  Of  course  you  won’t  believe  it  There  was  no- 
body there.  The  o^ice-boy  sat  down  again,  and  said,  in 
a solemn  manner,  44 1 swan !” 

“Oh!”  cried  a very  thin  crickling  voice,  “I  never  ex- 
pected to  come  to  such  a place  to  hear  such  dreadful 
words.  ” 

The  office-boy  blushed  deeply,  and  then  began  to  take 
the  letters  out  of  their  envelopes  and  lay  them  open  on 
the  table  ready  for  the  editor.  Each  time  he  did  so  Borne 
one  said,  “Thank  you;  you're  very  kind;  much  obliged,” 
in  the  politest  manner  possible. 

4 ‘Guess  these  letters  come  from  that  beautiful  country 
where  nil  the  children  say,  *Yee,  marm,'  and  ‘Thank 
you/ and  ‘If  you  please.’” 

And  then  the  whole  thing  went  on  in  the  most  start- 
ling way.  Every  letter  had  something  to  say.  Talk! 
Letters  talk  \ To  be  sure.  When  you  read  a letter,  docs 
it  not  tell  you  something?  Anybody  can  understand 
everything  they  say  the  moment  you  l<x>k  them  in  the 
face.  When  the  office-boy  heard  all  the  letters  talking  at 
once,  he  puckered  up  his  mouth,  and  tried  to  whistle,  but 
his  lips  only  made  up  a round  O of  surprise.  He  didn't 
say  a word,  but  tried  to  remember  what  the  letters  said. 

| “I  came  from  Chicago,  and  I want  to  find  a boy  or 
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ffave  ft  thin  groan.  and  the  offleo- 

boy  sat  right  up  and  said.  “ My!” 

The  letters  didn't  seem  to  mind 
this  singular  remark,  for  they  all 
began  to  tulk  at  once. 

’*  1 vo  j?ot  two  Mexican  and  one 
IVru  stamp,  and  some  sou-shells. 
I live  in  Philadelphia, and  Pm  ten 
years  old.” 

"Any  fellow  want  some  iron 
ore  i I v«*  come  from  Marietta, 
Ohio,  and  I'll  exchange  it  for  real 
Indian  arrow  heads.” 

"Here  I‘ve  come  all  the  way 
from  Strasburg.  in  Alsace,  with  a 
new  puzzle.  I'm  sun*  nobody  can 
read  it.” 

"Yes,  they  can.  It’s  in  Eng- 
lish.” 

"We  take  Harper’s  Younu 
People  in  Germany.  I’m  nine 
years  old.” 

" How  ran  you  talk  nl>nut  trav- 
elling? I’ve  been  shut  up  in  four 
different  mail-bags  for  nearlv  two 
months.  I came  all  the  way  from 
Swnnmng,  Java.” 

" I thought  there  was  a dread- 
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girl  who  will  trade  postage  stamps 
for  minerals. ” 

" I’ve  got  a new  wiggle.  I'd 
show  it  to  you  if  I could  only  un- 
fold myself.  Pm  too  stiff.  It’s  aw- 
ful cold  up  here,  isn’t  it  ?” 

"Cold  ? It’s  nothing  to  Chicago. 
I nearly  froze  to  death  in  the  (lostul 
car.  It's  as  much  as  1 could  do  to 
keep  mv  ink  from  freezing,  and  as 
for  the  mucilage  oil  tin*  envelope, 
it  was  quite  stiff,  and  full  of  little 
crackles.  I did  think  it  would  be 
warmer  in  New  York.” 

" It  was  so  warm  in  Oclahama. 
Mississippi,  when  I left,  that  the  ink 
wouldn’t  dry.” 

"I’m  nine  years  old,  and  I came 
all  the  way  from  Des  Moines.” 
"You  ought  to  be  pretty  yellow 
by  this  time.” 

" It  isn't,  me.  It’s  my  writer. 
She’s  a girl,  and  she  says  she  didn't 
like  the  ' Moral  Pirates.'  ” 

At  this  every  one  of  the  letters 
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fill  smell  of  coffee  in  the  mail-bag,"  said  a letter  from 
Buffalo. 

“Coffee!”  said  the  postal  card  from  Java,  in  a thin 
straw-board  sort  of  voice — “coffee  ! I was  made  out  of 
grass  that  grew  next  to  a coffee  plantation,  and  one  day, 
just  before  I was  cut  down — ” 

“Gracious  me!”  said  a piping  voice  that  sounded  as  if 
it  was  made  of  rice-straw.  “ Did  they  cut  you  down  f” 
“No!  It  was  the  grass.  That's  before  I was  born. 
Well.  I was  Maying,  before  I was  interrupted,  that — ” 

“ Oh,  do  let  ’er  alone,”  said  a note  from  Detroit. 

“Ah!”  cried  all  the  letters;  “let  'er  alone.  That  will 
do  for  Detroit" 

“Now  I came  from  Manitoba,” said  a letter  that  had  a 
crackling  voice,  as  if  the  ice  was  breaking.  “ There’s  not 
a lions*!  for  sixteen  miles,  and  it's  very  lonesome  in  win- 
ter. We  have  plenty  of  ice  and  snow,  and  the  thermom- 
eter stays  down  near  zero  ho  much  of  the  time  that  they 
do  say  it  has  cold  feet.  Sometimes  we  do  not  see  any  one 
for  a week  ; but  wo  do  not  caro.’’ 

Just  then  the  editor  came  in,  and  the  office-boy  jumped 
up  and  said,  “Good-morning,  sir;  nice  lot  of  letters  to- 
day.” 

Perhaps  you  don’t  believe  this  story:  it’s  true,  for  all 
that.  At  any  rate,  the  last  part  is  true;  for  every  day 
there  comes  to  Harper’s  Youxu  People  a great  pile  of 
letters  from  boys  and  girls  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world. 

MY  PIG. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

I DON’T  say  that  I didn't  do  wrong,  hut  what  I do  say 
is  that  I meant  to  do  right.  But  that  don’t  make  any 
difference.  It  never  does.  I try  to  do  my  very  best, 
and  then  something  lmpjwns,  and  I am  blamed  for  it. 
When  I think  what  a disappointing  world  this  is,  full  of 
bamboo  canes  and  all  sorts  of  switches,  I feel  ready  to 
leave  it. 

It  was  Sue's  fault  in  the  beginning;  that  is,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  her  it  wouldn’t  have  happened.  One  Sunday 
she  aud  I were  sitting  in  the  front  parlor,  and  she  wus 
looking  out  of  the  window  and  watching  for  Mr.  Travers; 
only  she  said  she  wasn’t,  and  that  she  was  just  looking  to 
see  if  it  was  going  to  rain,  aud  solemnizing  her  thoughts. 
I had  just  asked  her  how  old  she  was,  and  couldn’t  Mr.  Trav- 
ers have  been  her  father  if  he  had  married  mother,  when 
Bhe  said.  “Dear  me  how  tiresome  that  boy  is  do  take  a 
hook  and  read  for  gracious  sake.”  I said,  “ What  book  ?” 
So  she  gets  up  and  gives  me  the  O/wrrer,  and  says, 
“There's  a beautiful  ntory  about  a good  boy  and  a pig  do 
read  it  and  keep  still  if  you  know  how  and  I hope  it  will 
do  you  some  good.  ” 

Well,  I read  the  story.  It  told  all  about  a good  boy 
whose  name  was  James,  and  his  father  was  poor,  and  so 
he  kept  a pig  that  cost  him  twenty-five  cents,  and  when  it 
grew  up  he  sold  it  for  thirty  dollars,  aud  he  brought  the 
money  to  his  father  and  said,  “ Here  father  ! take  this 
O how  happy  I am  to  help  you  whin  you’re  old  and  not 
good  for  much,”  and  his  father  burst  into  tears,  but  I 
don’t  know  what  for.  I wouldn't  hurst  into  tears  much  if 
anybody  gave  me  thirty  dollars;  and  said,  “ Bless  you 
my  noble  boy  you  and  your  sweet  pig  have  saved  me 
from  a watery  grave,”  or  something  like  that. 

It  was  a real  good  story,  and  it  made  me  feel  like  being 
likewise.  So  I resolved  that  I would  get  a little  new  pig 
for  twenty-five  cents,  and  keep  it  till  it  grew  up,  and  then 
surprise  father  with  twenty-nine  dollars,  and  keep  one  for 
myself  as  a reward  for  my  good  conduct.  Only  I made 
up  my  mind  not  to  let  anybody  know  about  it  till  after 
the  pig  should  be  grown  up,  and  then  how  the  family 
would  be  delighted  with  my  “ thoughtful  and  generous 
act”  I for  t hut's  what  the  pu{»er  said  James’s  act  was. 


The  next  day  I went  to  Farmer  Smith,  and  got  him  to 
give  me  a little  pig  for  nothing,  only  I agreed  to  help 
him  weed  his  garden  all  summer.  It  was  a beautiful  pig, 
about,  as  big  as  our  baby,  only  it  was  a deal  prettier,  and 
its  tail  was  elegant.  I wrapped  it  up  in  an  old  shawl,  and 
watched  my  chance  and  got  it  up  into  my  room,  which  is 
on  the  third  dory.  Then  I took  my  trunk  and  emptied 
it,  and  bored  some  holes  in  it  for  air,  and  put  the  pig  in  :t, 

I had  the  best  fun  that  ever  was,  all  that  day  and  the 
next  day,  taking  care  of  that  dear  little  pig.  I gave  him 
oue  of  my  coats  for  a bid,  and  fed  him  on  milk,  and  took 
him  out  of  the  trunk  every  little  while  for  exercise.  No- 
body goes  into  my  room  very  often,  except  the  girl  to  make 
the  bed,  and  when  she  came  I shut  up  the  trunk,  and  she 
never  suspected  anything.  I got  a whole  coal-scuttleful 
of  the  very  best  mud,  and  put  it  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
for  him  to  play  in,  and  when  I heard  Bridget  coming,  I 
meant  to  throw  the  bed-quilt  over  it,  so  she  wouldn’t  sus- 
pect anything. 

After  I had  him  two  days  I heard  mother  say,  “ Seems 
to  me  I hear  very  queer  noises  every  now  and  then  up 
stairs.’’  I knew  what  the  matter  was.  but  I never  said 
anything,  and  I felt  so  happy  when  I thought  what  a 
good  l>oy  I was  to  raise  a pig  for  my  dear  father. 

Bridget  went  up  to  my  room  about  eight  o'clock  one 
evening,  just  before  I was  going  to  bed.  to  take  up  n»y 
clean  clothes.  We  were  all  sitting  in  the  dining-room, 
when  we  heard  her  holler  as  if  she  was  being  murdered. 
We  all  ran  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  were  half 
way  up  the  Rtairs,  when  the  pig  came  down,  and  upset  the 
whole  family,  and  piled  them  up  on  the  top  of  himself  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  and  before  we  got  up  Bridget  came  down 
and  fell  over  us,  and  said  she  had  just  opened  the  young 
masther's  thrunk  and  out  jumps  the  ould  Satan  himself 
and  she  must  see  the  priest  or  she  would  be  a dead  woman. 

You  wouldn’t  believe  that,  though  I told  them  that  I 
was  raising  the  pig  to  sell  it  and  give  the  money  to  father ; 
they  all  said  that  they  had  never  heard  of  such  an  abandon- 
ed and  peremptory  boy,  and  father  said,  “Come  up  stairs 
with  me  and  I’ll  see  if  I can’t  teach  you  that  this  house 
isn’t  a pig-pen.”  I don't  know  what  became  of  the  pig, 
for  he  broke  the  parlor  window  and  ran  away,  and  no- 
body ever  heard  of  him  again. 

I'd  like  to  see  that  boy  James.  I don't  care  how  big 
he  is.  I’d  show  him  that  lie  can’t  go  on  setting  good  ex- 
amples to  innocent  boys  without  suffering  as  he  deserves 
to  suffer. 

MY  MOTHER’S  DEBUT. 

BY  B.  A.  N. 

I^ELL  you  a story  ?”  said  dear  old  grandma.  “ Dear 
. me!  dear  me!  I think  I’ve  told  you  all  I know. 

: Shall  I tell  you  * Cinderella’  over  again  ? or — ” 

“No,  no,  grandma.”  says  a chorus  of  voices;  “tell  us 
! something  about  when  you  were  young.” 

“ Well,  if  you  wish.  I’ll  tell  you  about  my  mother’s  first 
party.  It  was  a winter  night,  and  mother  was  to  go  at 
eight,  and  that  was  considered  very  late;  but  Uncle  Rol>- 
; ert,  who  was  to  take  her,  couldn’t  get  home  before.  Her 
dress  was  beautiful — a peach-colored  satin,  with  lace  on 
it  already  a generation  old,  and  the  hair-dresser  was  to 
come  out.  from  town  to  arrange  her  hair,  and  she  was  to 
take  with  her  Abigail,  our  poor  half-witted  maid,  to  put 
on  the  finishing  touches  after  they  arrived. 

“ Now  Abby  had,  as  some  poor  weak  brained  creatures 
have,  a jMssinimte  admiration  for  anything  particularly 
bright  and  showy,  and  she  hail  oue  treasure  which  she 
guarded  as  the  apple  of  her  eye.  It  was  a very  large  bow 
, of  arsenic  green,  golden  yellow,  and  tartan  plaid,  fusten- 
cd  in  the  centre  by  a huge  buckle  of  green  and  white  glass. 
She  also  adored  mother. 

“ Well,  the  eventful  night  came,  and  mother  at  last  was 
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dressed  and  ready.  They  say  she.  looked  beautiful,  and 
she  was  a very  handsome  woman  in  her  day,  my  dears. 
The  satin  gown  went  on  just  right,  und  did  not  even  ruf- 
fle the  powdered  hair,  and  mother,  Abigail,  and  Uucle 
Robert  departed  in  the  sleigh  at  eight  precisely. 

“ When  they  arrived  they  were  ushered  up  stairs  to  un- 
cloak. Just  as  mother  turned  to  go  down  stairs,  one  of 
the  maids  caiue  running  in  and  said,  ‘Miss  Dolly,  Mr. 
Robert  has  forgotten  a very  important  message  he  was  to 
give  Mr.  Grey,  and  he  says  he  will  come  back  as  soon  as 
lie  can,  and  for  you  to  go  down.’  It  was  rather  hard  to 
make  her  first  entry  alone,  but  still  mother  mustered  up 
courage  and  went  down.  The  host  and  hostess  received 
her  very  kindly,  and  she  was  soon  enjoying  herself  very 
much.  There  was  only  one  drawback  to  her  happiness: 
wherever  she  pussed,  the  people  slightly  turned,  looked 
rather  surprised,  and  then  hastily  looked  away,  in  vain 
trying  to  repress  a smile.  At  last  mother  began  to  get 
seriously  worried,  and  running  up  stairs,  asked  Abby 
what  the  trouble  was.  ‘ Why,  nothing.  Miss  Dolly,1  said 
she ; ‘ it  looks  beautiful.'  So  mother,  satisfied,  went  down 
again.  But  now  it  was  worse  than  before.  Audible  tit- 
ters and  looks  of  surprise  greeted  her  wherever  she  turned, 
until  from  excitement  and  vexation  she  was  ready  to  cry ; 
so  you  may  imagine  it  was  not  long  after  Uncle  Robert 
came  before  they  were  on  their  way  home. 

“As  they  entered  the  parlor  poor  mother  dropped  her 
cloak,  and  sinking  into  a chair,  was  on  the  verge  of  a deluge 
of  tears,  when  a burst  of  laughter  from  the  assembled  fam- 
ily made  her  spring  to  her  feet,  pale  with  anger.  ; What 
are  you  laughing  at  V she  demanded.  1 1 never  was  treat- 
ed so  before.  I never  knew  there  were  such  rude  people 
in  the  world.1  And  fairly  overcome,  she  sank  down  and 
cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  And  then,  in  the  midst 
of  sobs  and  laughter,  grandmother  moved  forward  and  un- 
pinned from  the  middle  of  my  mother's  back  Abby's  green 
bow,  to  which  was  added  a long  string  of  artificial  pansies ! 
The  poor  girl  had  felt  hurt  that  she  could  do  nothing  for 
mother's  first  party,  so  when  they  arrived  she  had  added 
this  decoration,  thinking  she  put  the  crowning  touch  to 
the  costume. 

“And  this  is  the  story  of  * My  Mother’s  Debut.1  ” 
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PHIL’S  FAIRIES. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS, 

Author  or  11  Princess  IdlewaTS,”  etc. 


Chapter  XI. 

A PAIR  OF  CRUTCHES. 

VUNT  RACHEL'S  plan  was  entered  into  mast  heartily 
by  both  boys,  and  Graham  became  so  much  interest- 
ed as  to  act  as  express  agent  on  his  own  account,  going  to 
the  city  with  what  ho  called  his  first  load  of  berries  and 
flowers;  but  on  his  return  was  so  silent  and  uncommuni- 
cative that  Phil  asked  him  if  anything  had  gone  wrong. 

“ Don't  ask  me  to  tell  you  what  I saw,”  said  he,  in  reply. 
“It  was  more  than  I could  stand.'1  Then,  as  if  sorry  for 
his  short  answer,  he  added : “ It  was  the  most  pitiful  thing 
in  the  world — such  a lot  of  little  pale  faces  all  together! 
ami  when  I came  to  give  them  their  share,  as  the  lady  in 
charge  told  me  to  do,  I cried  right  out  like  any  baby— 
there,  now!  But  you  have  no  idea  liow  they  brightened 
up,  and  how  glad  they  looked  when  they  took  the  posies. 
I don't  want  to  go  again,  though,  unless  Miss  Rachel 
asks  me  to.  I shall  see  those  poor  wizened  little  things  as 
long  as  I live.  I am  going  to  sell  all  my  pets  this  fall, 
and  give  the  money  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  and  I shall 
sell  every  egg  my  chickens  lay,  for  the  same  purpose.” 
After  that  Phil  asked  no  more  questions,  but  worked 
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harder  than  ever  at  his  drawings,  and  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced. and  flowers  and  fruit  grew  more  abundant,  they 
were  able  to  dispatch  a basket  twice  a week. 

Every  day  was  fillet!  with  new  life  and  pleasure.  In- 
creasing strength  alone  would  have  been  a source  of  hap- 
piness, but  in  addition  to  this  Phil  had  the  benefit  of  Aunt 
Rachel's  loving-kindness,  Lisa's  nursing,  Joe’s  good  of- 
fices, and  Graham's  pleasant,  friendly  attentions.  Then 
he  was  learning  constantly  something  new,  with  eyes  and 
ears,  from  the  book  of  nature,  with  all  its  wonderful  pic- 
tures, and  from  the  other  books  allowed  him. 

Driving  behind  old  Slow  Coach  and  floating  on  the  lake 
in  the  Flyaway  were  some  of  the  delights,  and  when  more 
visitors  came,  and  two  charming  young  cousins  of  Aunt 
Rachel  made  the  house  resound  with  melody,  Phil  thought 
his  happiness  complete.  But  a new  surprise  was  in  store 
for  him,  when,  after  repeated  consultations,  and  measure- 
ments, and  whisperings,  a huge  parcel  was  brought  to  his 
room,  and  Aunt  Rachel  and  Lisa  took  off  the  wrappings. 
Neither  of  them  looked  particularly  joyful  as  a pair  of 
stout  crutches  made  their  appearance,  but  their  faces 
changed  wonderfully  when  Phil  gave  a cry  of  glee,  and 
said,  hilariously,  “Now  I can  walk!  now  I can  walk!” 

He  was  eager  to  use  his  new  helps,  but  it  took  a longer 
time  than  h*e  had  imagined  to  get  accustomed  to  them,  and 
it  was  many  weeks  before  lie  could  go  down  the  garden 
paths  (followed  by  Nep  with  much  gravity,  as  if  Phil  were 
in  his  especial  care)  with  desirable  ease. 

Coming  in  from  one  of  these  rather  tiresome  attempts 
one  warm  morning,  and  hearing  music  and  voices  in  the 
parlor,  Phil  strayed  into  the  dining-room,  which  was  dark- 
ened and  cool,  and  fragrant  with  fresh  flowers.  He  lay 
down  on  a lounge,  with  his  crutches  beside  him,  and  was 
listening  to  the  pretty  waltz  being  played  in  the  other 
room,  when  he  thought  he  saw  a tiny  creature  light  upou 
one  of  his  crutches.  Supposing  it,  however,  to  be  a but- 
terfly, he  watched  it  iu  a sleepy,  dreamy  fashion,  until  it 
approached  more  nearly,  and  these  words  startled  him: 

“You  do  not  know  me,”  said  a tiny  voice,  rather  re- 
proachfully. 

“ What!  is  it  you,  my  dear  little  wind  fairy  ?”  he  asked. 
“ I never  dreamed  that  I should  see  you  again.  How  did 
you  get  here  t” 

“ Blown  here,  to  be  sure,  as  1 always  am,  only  I have 
to  pilot  mj'self,  or  what  would  be  the  use  in  having  wings  ? 
I came  on  some  thistle-down  this  time,  for  I wanted  to 
have  another  peep  at  you,  and  I have  had  hard  work  to 
follow  you  in  hero,  I assure  you ; but  the  vibrations  of  that 
lovely  music  helped  me,  and  here  I am.  Do  not  talk — let 
me  do  it  all.  I never  have  much  time,  you  know,  and  1 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  goodness  in  taking  my  advice, 
and  helping  some  of  my  little  sick  friends.  You  do  not 
begin  to  know  what  good  you  have  done— noliody  does ; 
but  doing  good  is  very  like  the  big  snow- balls  that 
children  make  in  winter— a little  hall  at  first,  but  as  they 
roll,  it  grows  bigger  and  bigger,  almost  of  itself,  until  it  is 
more  than  one  can  manage.  So  it  lias  been  with  your 
kind  action:  many  have  imitated  it,  and  flowers  come  now 
to  the  hospitals  by  the  bushel.  Not  only  children,  but 
grown  people,  sad  with  suffering,  have  been  cheered  and 
benefited.  And  you  too  are  growing  strong:  how  glad  1 
am  to  see  itt  Your  cheeks  are  tinged  with  just  a delicate 
bloom,  and  you  have  grown  taller.  Ah,  the  country  is 
the  place  for  you  children ! I saw  one  of  your  sketches  in 
the  hospital  the  other  day,  hung  under  a little  cross  made 
of  moss;  it  was  a water-lily,  and  out  of  it  was  stepping 
some  one  who  looked  like  me.  The  child  who  owned  it 
said  it  came  to  her  tied  to  some  roses.  She  did  not  know 
I heard  her;  she  was  telling  a visitor,  and  she  said  it 
made  her  happy  every  time  she  looked  at  it.  That  was  a 
pretty  thought  of  yours.  This  is  my  last  visit  for  a long 
while.  I am  to  be  sent  off  to  fail  her  Royal  Highness, 
the  Queen  of  Kind  Wishes,  when  her  coronation  takes 
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place.  She  lives  in  her  palace  of  Heart’s  Ease  in  a far- 
away island.  I am  to  sail  part  of  the  way  in  a nautilus 
—one  of  those  lovely  shells  you  have  seen,  I dare  say.” 

'* No,” said  Phil,  “I  never  saw  one.  And  so  you  are 
going  away — ” 

“Never  saw  a nautilus!”  interrupted  the  fairy,  as  if 
afraid  Phil  was  going  to  be  doleful  over  her  departure. 
“ It  looks  like  a ship,  for  all  the  world,  and  it  is  a ship  for 
me,  but  it  would  not  hold  you — oh  no ! not  such  a gigantic 
creature  as  a boy;”  and  the  fairy  laughed  aloud. 

“Dear  me!”  said  Phil;  “ no  more  visits,  no  more  fairy 
stories.  What  will  I do  !” 

“ Shall  I tell  you  just  one  more  story  before  I say  good- 
by  r 

“ Please  do.” 

“ Well,  shut  your  eyes  and  listen.” 

Phil  obeyed,  and  the  fairy  began: 

In  the  days  when  fairies  had  much  more  power  than 
they  now  have,  there  lived  in  a little  house  on  the  edge  of 
a wood  haunted  by  elves  and  brownies  a boy  named  Ar- 
thur. He  was  a bright,  handsome  lad,  but  a little  lazy, 
and  much  more  fond  of  pleasure  than  of  work;  and  he 


had  a way  of  flinginghimself  down  in  the  woods  to  lounge 
and  sleep  when  his  mother  at  home  was  waiting  for  him  ' 
to  come  back  with  a message,  or  to  do  some  little  promised  , 
task.  Now  the  fairies  knew  this,  and  it  displeased  them : , 
for  they  are  as  busy  as  bees,  and  do  not  like  idleness.  Be-  i 
sides,  as  one  bad  habit  leads  to  another,  Arthur,  in  his  ' 
lounging  ways,  would  often  do  great  damage  to  the  fairies’ 
flower  beds,  switching  off  the  heads  of  wild  flowers  in  the 
most  ruthless  fashion,  and  even  pulling  them  up  by  the 
roots  when  he  felt  like  it. 

One  day  he  had  been  indulging  this  whim  without  any 
motive,  hardly  tven  thinking  what  he  was  doing,  when  he 
began  to  feel  very  strangely:  a slight  chill  made  him 
shiver:  his  eyes  felt  as  if  they  were  coming  out  of  his 
head,  his  legs  as  if  they  were  getting  smaller  and  smaller;  j 


he  had  an  irresistible  desire  to  hop,  and  he  was  very  thirsty. 
There  was  a rivulet  near,  and  instead  of  walking  to  it.  he 
leaped,  and  stooping  to  drink,  he  saw  himself  reflected  in 
itssmooth  surface.  No  longerdid  he  see  Arthur;  no  longer 
was  he  a mortal  boy.  Instead  of  this,  a frog— a green  speck- 
led frog,  with  great  bulging  eye*  and  a fishy  mouth— look- 
ed up  at  him.  He  tried  to  call,  to  shout,  hut  in  vain;  he 
could  only  croak,  and  this  in  the  most  dismal  manner. 
What  was  he  to  do  ? Sit  and  stare  about  him,  try  to 
catch  flies,  plunge  down  into  the  mud — charming  amuse- 
ments for  the  rest  of  his  life!  A little  brown  bird  hopped 
down  for  a drink  from  the  rivulet  ; she  stooped  and  rose, 
stooped  and  rose,  again  and  again. 

A groat  green  tear  rolled  down  from  the  frog's  bulging 
eye.  and  splashed  beside  the  bird's  drinking-place.  She 
looked  up  in  alarm,  and  said,  in  the  sweetest  voice  im- 
aginable, 

" Can  I do  anything  to  assist  you  ?” 

“ I am  sure  I don’t  kuow,”  croaked  Arthur,  hoarse  as  if 
he  had  been  born  with  a sore  throat. 

“But  what  is  the  matter?”  persisted  the  little  brown 
bird,  as  more  green  tears  splashed  beside  her. 

“The  matter  is  that  I am  a frog,  I suppose, ” said  Ar- 
thur, rather  rudely. 

“ Well,  whatof  that  ?”  still  said  the  little  bird.  “ Frogs 
are  very  respectable.” 

“ Are  they,  indeed ; then  I’d  rather  not  be  respectable,” 
said  Arthur. 

“ You  shock  nie,”  said  the  bird. 

“ I don’t  wonder;  it  ha*  been  a great  shock  to  me,”  re- 
sponded Arthur. 

“ What  has  ?”  said  the  bird. 

“ Being  a frog,”  replied  Arthur. 

“ Have  you  not  always  ? Oh  no;  I presume  you  were 
once  a tadpole;  all  frogs  are  at  first.” 

“Indeed  I never  was  a tadpole,”  said  Arthur,  indig- 
nantly; and  then,  it  seeming  somewhat  a funny  idea  to 
him,  he  began  to  laugh  in  the  hoarsest,  croakiest  ber- 
th umps,  which  brought  him  to  his  senses  again.  Then  he 
added,  to  the  little  brown  bird,  which  fluttered  about  him 
in  some  agitation,  “No,  I never  was  a tadpole — I was  a 
boy  named  Arthur  a few  moments  ago.” 

“Aha!”  twittered  the  little  brown  bird,  “I  *ee  now: 
you  have  been  bewitched.” 

“I  suppose  so,” said  Arthur;  “and  I would  gladly  he 
beswitched  into  a boy  again,  if  that  would  do  any  good.” 

“ I must  try  aud  see  what  I can  do  for  you.  I am  very 
busy  repairing  my  nest — it  was  injured  in  the  last  storm ; 
but  I will  go  as  soon  as  I can  to,  see  one  of  the  herb  elves, 
and  find  out  what  is  to  be  done.  You  must  have  displeased 
them  very  much.” 

“You  are  very  kind,” replied  Arthur,  taking  no  notice 
of  the  latter  words. 

“Oh  no,  not  at  all;  it  is  a pleasure,”  said  the  little 
brown  bird. 

“Can  I do  anything  for  you  ?”  asked  Arthur,  roused 
into  politeness  by  the  pleasant  manners  of  his  little  friend. 

“You  might  gather  some  twigs  or  moss.  Oh  no.  it 
would  be  all  wet,  and  I should  have  great  bother  in  dry- 
ing it,”  said  the  little  housekeeper.  “ I am  equally 
obliged,  but  you  had  better  just  stay  quiet  and  keep  cool 
till  1 return ;”  and  she  flew  softly  away. 

“I  can  keep  cool  enough,”  repeated  Arthur;  “when 
one's  legs  are  in  the  water,  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  do 
anything  else.” 

It  seemed  dreadfully  long  to  wait,  when  ull  he  could  do 
was  to  wink,  and  yawn,  and  gobble  Hied,  und  yet  loun- 
ging in  the  woods  and  killing  flowers  had  never  seemed 
tedious  when  he  was  a boy.  He  tried  to  go  to  sleep,  but 
was  in  too  great  a bewilderment  to  quietly  close  his  eyes 
in  slumber,  so  he  gazed  at  the  brook,  and  wondered  when 
the  little  brown  bird  would  re-appear. 

[TO  UK  CONTUU’KO.] 
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PINAFORE  RHYME  S.-(Con tinued.) 


Yee-Lee,  the  Chinaman, 

Goes  walking  down  the  street. 
With  paper  Min  shade,  and  a dress 
Tliat  reaches  to  his  fecL 
Oli  what  a funny  sight  is  ho, 

That  yellow  Chinaman,  Yee-Lec! 


His  eyes  are  slanting  little  slits. 
So  that  he  can’t  see  straight; 
His  head  is  polished  till  it  shinty 
Just  like  a china  plate; 

Ami  pussy  thinks  lie's  very  kind 
To  let  hia  pigtail  drag  behind. 


I The  wind  asked  the  children 
To  dance  on  the  green; 

Out  the  tiddler  and  lifer 
Were  not  to  be  seen. 

So  the  wind  whistled  for  them 
A gay,  merry  tune, 

But  so  fast  that  the  children 
Grew  tired  very  soon. 
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“ Oh,  we  must  stop  dancing  !” 
Cried  each  little  child ; 
“The  tunc  that  you  whistle 
Is  so  very  wild!” 

That  made  the  wind  angry; 

It  rose  very  high; 

And  their  hats  and  their  sun- 
•tades 

Were  blown  to  the  sky. 


A merry  group, 

With  spades  in  hand, 
Building  wee  houses 
Of  yellow  sand. 

They  dig  and  delve 
The  livelong  day; 


But  even  children 
Grow  tired  with  ptay. 

On  pillows  soft 

Their  heads  they  lay, 
While  the  wee  houses 
Arc  washed  away. 


What  is  the  matter 
with  1’rincesa 
Maude, 

All  alone  in  her 
tower? 

She  sits  forlorn  In 
her  little  chair, 
And  erica  to  her- 
self by  the 
hour. 


We'll  carry  some  flowers  to  Princess 
Maude, 

And  a basket  of  apples  and  pears; 
We'll  call  her  to  open  the  window 
wide. 

For  we  can’t  go  up  the  stairs. 

Throw  open  your  window,  Princess 
Maude, 

It  is  only  Charlie  and  me; 

The  cat  aod  the  dog  are  fast  asleep, 
And  there's  nobody  here  to  see. 


Bear  Marv  Angelina  Jane. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  be  told 
My  doll  whs  left  out  in  the  rain, 

!3n  thnt  she  caught  ft  dreadful  cold. 
She’s  better  now.  the  doctors  aay. 
Though  Pin  afraid  of  a relapse. 
And  now  no  more  from  me  to^dav — 
I’ll  write  some  other  day,  perhaps. 
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I fun  see  the  sap  seethe  aud  hb*  l»  the  groat  square  | 
j pan  which  U net  over  the  14  arch,"  s*  11ms  fire-plue*  Ib  ! 
called.  L.  C.  A,  l 


I nm  a little  colored  dri  just  seven  year*  old-  This 
I*  my  fl»t  letter.  I live  wnr  our  while  folks,  who 
have  taught  us  to  read  and  write,  and  who  let  ub 
itml  their  copy  ol  You  mu  Pkoim.u.  We  mul  the  let* 
tern  in  the  |*iMit-nfllc«  Box,  and  I thought  I would 
**k  the  little  people  to  rend  nu*  some  ol  their  old  ; 
books  or  anything  to  help  a little  girl  learn.  I nm 
too  poor  to  liny  any  books  and  Hi®  buiics  can  not 
get  instil  lor  mr. 

PlHie  put  this  teller  In  the  Post-offlco  Box. 

Hatnun  Mrlhrill. 

Uncolutou,  Lincoln  Co.,  N.  C. 

We  hope  little  Hannah  will  write  to  M again,  and 
tell  us  of  the  favor*  which  we  are  wuftdent  she  wiU 
receive  from  many  of  our  young  render*,  of  whose 
kind  and  generoo*  hearts  wo  have  on  different  occa- 
sions had  gratifying  proof.  We  are  sure  they  will 
not  allow  the  appeal  of  this  poor  little  colored  girl 
to  pass  uu noticed. 

tmum  La».  w™tiw«i*. 

My  alater  and  I are  delighted  to  have  Yorno  Pro- 
tx*  again.  We  could  not  gel  along  without  it.  Wo 
received  the  hack  number*  all  safe  Wtore  Ihc  snow 
blockade  ant  In.  The  Mg  snow-storm*  below  abut 
os  In  two  week*  wiihnni  any  malt. 

We  live  nn  a hcautiful  Inland  lake,  about  fifty 
tnlle*  from  Lake  Superior.  Our  house  Is  on  a penin- 
sula extending  Into  I he  lake.  We  can  look  down 
through  the  “Narrows’*  Into  another  lake,  where  wo 
can  Bee  a beautiful  island.  The  lake  1*  full  of  pike 
ami  inuaksllouge,  some  of  the  latter  weighing  forty 
pound*.  We  have  such  beautiful  tree#  hero!  Our 
pet*  nr*  a hlg  Newfoundland  dog  named  I-eo.  and  a 
Norwegian  cat  named  Krlc.  Leo  will  stand  on  hlu 
hind' (eel  and  beg,  and  go  in  the  water  for  flick*.  We 
can  aoou  watch  for  the  hepatic**- 


MiUDlLLMWIl.  tow*. 

Our  school  takrw  fl  Aarr.u'a  Yol-mg  Psorxr,  nnd  on 
Friday  afternoons  onr  teacher  reads  u*  a story  from 
ft.  *«<1  after  hearing  It  we  have  to  write  It  out  la  our 
own  word*.  The  last  we  wrote  about  wna 11  Cleopa- 
tra's N Wtd  k*„" 

Oar  County  Superintendent  advised  nil  tho  olher 
school*  to  take  Yoe»o  Paopi.it,  an  that  the  scholars 
might  have  something  nice  to  read. 

Our  teacher  tia*  read  “Toby  Tyler"  to  u*,  and  we 
are  very  much  interested  In  It. 

1 wish  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  United  States  could 
Jtav#  Yoijmu  Prorxa  to  read.  Habkt  B.  M. 


We  came  here  from  Pennsylvania  almost  two  year* 
agu. 

There  an*  lots  or  prelrle-wolvcs  out  here.  They 
come  right  np  to  the  house  at  night  alter  chicken*. 

We  have  two  dug*.  One  1*  a shepherd  dog,  and  we 
have  named  him  Wolf,  because  lie  looks  bo  much 
like  one.  The  oljier  I*  a little  rat  terrier  mimed  Can- 
die.  On*  night  the  wolves  came  round  the  house, 
mul  tbs  dog*  ran  out  after  them.  Pretty  soon  w* 
heard  a dreoilful  yelping.  Wo  went  out,  and  found 
one  of  the  wolves  had  Cundh*  In  Its  month,  iiud  oar 
Wolf  wa*  fighting  like  everything.  When  they  saw 
ub,  the  wolves  dropped  Candle  aud  ran  awny. 

My  brothers  and  I and  thedog*  caught  fifteen  rab-  . 
bit*  Ibis  w inter.  There  ore  just  lots  <4  them  out  hen*. 

There  l*  v«ry  little  limber  here,  only  alonjg  the 
creeks.  It  la  inoaily  cottonwood  and  elm.  \W  live 
between  two  creek*',  t*n  mile*  from  'own.  and  thirty  . 
mile*  from  llie  railroad.  Our  school-hoimc  l*  two 
ml!**  away.  It  ha*  been  very  cold  here  thi*  winter, 
with  drenVmow.  We  have  to  go  three  mile*  for  the 
tiiHil.and  I generally  go  on  horseback.  Wecnti  bald- 
ly wall  for  Tuesday,  for  that  is  the  day  we  w|  Yorms 
Pnnrux  Kujikrt  o.  L.  N, 

fiu«  Anwt,  ibivuii. 

There  are  about  three  thnunund  Indians  around 
here,  II  is  quite  a show  to  see  them  dunce.  They 
have  a large  drum  made  of  skin,  and  they  paint  ami 
■dress  very  queer.  They  are  beginning  now  to  cornu 
In  after  their  an  mil l tax  When  they  are distributed, 
the  employes  haul  them  out  in  wagons,  and  tlie  In- 
Allans  pit  around  In  ring#,  and  each  chief  order*  some  I 
of  hi*  men  to  receive  the  thing*  and  (Msiribntethem. 

Tlw  winter*  here  nn*  very  cold.  They  are  much 
colder  than  ill  California,  where  I used  to  live.  I am 
thirteen  year*  old.  Voi.kxt  B.  K. 

I think  that  H/.*pp»’*  Yntrno  Prom.*  Ib  the  best 
paper  that  I ever  saw.  It  1*  wricomed  alike  by  old 
und  you  tv/  In  our  bonsahold.  Wo  are  nil  very  much 
interested  in  “Toby  Tvhw,"  nnd  we  all  laugh  at  the 
trial*  and  trouble*  of  Jimmy  Brown. 

My  father  taught  school  till*  winter,  and  I did  not 
Ittls*  a dav  during  the  term.  Now  l am  tending  a 

sugar  bush  with  my  grandpa.  We  have  a hut  tnude  . - . — . - • 

of  hoards  to  shelter  us  when  It  storms;  and  it  Is  rare  1 fasten  them  in  with  a liny  touch  of  fetm 


Yocxo  Pmpi.it  Ib  very  interesting.  I think  “ Phil's 
Fairies”  la  just  beautiful. 

I went  to  the  mountains  In  North  Carolina  last 
summer,  sod  mamma  und  I went  to  a mica  mine 
mxl  got  some  specimen*.  They  are  very  ticuiitklul. 

J heard  the  explosion,  and  I *nw  the  mica  and  rock 
com*  up  in  a barrel,  which  was  hoisted  by  a wind  laws 
worked  by  a donkey. 

Beskina  the  thin  transparent  nieces  of  mka,  we 
gathered  some  specimens  of  while  and  greeu  rock 
with  litth*  shred*  of  mica  glistening  in  them.  They 
sre  lovely.  I am  seven  year*  old.  Cuur  F.  II- 

I find  Yooo  Panin.*  so  Intercotlns  that  I can  not 
do  without  It.  The  bny»  lion:  rush  for  It  sb  eagerly 
as  if  the  newn-room  were  a candy  stand. 

I would  like  to  exchange  some  good  hooka  (no 
novelet  for  the  work*  of  Oliver  Optic  or  Ilanry  fa*-  j 
tlemon,  or  for  other  good  hooka.  I hare  a large 
library.  I only  desire  book*  bound  and  lu  good 
condition. 

Those  wishing  to  exchange  will  please  send  me 
the  title  and  name  of  author  of  the  book,  and  I will 
send  the  aatnc  of  any  volume  I am  willing  to  give  ; 
for  it,  Albsanukb  A,  Rkcvhb, 

Emporia,  Lyon  Co.,  Kansas.  j 

I will  exchange  a book  entitled  Grimm'*  Fairy 
Tttlra.  In  good  condition,  for  Mi*a  AlmtO  Enikt  , 
CoumIm.  CorretpotMlentB  will  please  write  before 
sending  the  book.  Pu  wakiis  Miunt, 

Chlcorlca  Park,  Raton,  Colfax  Co.,  New  Mexico,  j 

I will  exclwuge  Idaho  minerals  for  well-bound  ■ 
b««ik*  of  an  Instructive  character.  Correspondents  1 
will  please  send  a Ibt  of  book*  they  wish  to  exchange  : 
before  sending  me  any  package. 

J.  P.  Cuu’oii,  Junction,  Lemhi  Co.,  Idaho.  | 

We  hope  that  these  exchanger*  who  w ish  to  oh-  j 
tain  books  will  meet  with  success  nnd  fair  dealing,  i 
a*  wc  regard  the  exchange  of  1*ooks,  if  well  con- 
ducted, as  one  likely  to  prove  both  pleasant  and 
beneficial. 

I would  like  to  exchange  a Baltimorean  self-inklDg 

Vr«**  fnr  a good  scrnll-spw.  Mjr  pres*  Is  a now  one. 

will  also  tnve  two  boxes  of  oUl  English  and  two  of 
plain  type  lor  some  pattern*  him!  si«k 

V^utirauiLf  OLSlTtAO, 

165ft  Bmadwuy,  New  York  City. 


and  beneath  each  I write  the  name,  dnto,  where  pick- 
ed, ami  of  ten  u few  wonts  relating  to  something  that 
occurred.  For  Instance,  hrlow  one  lent  lu  my  album 
I wrote : " Kim  leaf.  May  if,  tftfio.  Picked  from  tbe 
, true  nn  which  we  had  oursw  tug. nt  the  Sunday-school 
I picnic,  near  the  lake,  five  nfllkw  nortli  of  L 

When  I pick  a teat  or  flower  I put  it  In  s book  to 
dry.  arranging  It  cult-folly,  and  with  It  I put  a slip  of 
paper, on  which  I write  tlio  name  of  the  leaf  or  flow- 
er, tint  date  when  picked,  etc.,  *o  as  not  to  get  mv 
BjM'clmeiis  mixed.  Then  when  they  are  real  dry,  I 
put  them  iti  my  album. 

Among  the  flowers  In  iny  album  I have  somapo- 
tato  blossom*,  and  they  are  very  handsome.  They 
keep  their  bright  colors  when  dry.  I think  a great 
deal  or  my  leaf  album,  and  It  Is  much  admired  by 
every  on*. 

I will  exchange  pressed  leave*  and  flower*,  for 
t tr eased  flower*  from  other  States,  and  especially 
from  foreign  countri*-*. 


To  go  safely  through  the  malls  they  should  be 
placed  between  two  ttiickiuMes  of  card  or  paste 
board.  I also  have  some  foreign  posluge  stamps. 


I will  rxchangs  HtUe  cskc*  of  nice  maple  sugar 
1th  any  little  giri,  for  ahcils  or  sea-ntoas.  We  make 
guoJ  lot  of  sugar  here. 

I am  ulue  year*  old.  Enot  W iirvi.xk, 

WlillainaviUe,  Wiudluun  Co.,  Vt. 


I live  In  Nagasaki.  Japan,  1 was  born  here  In  an 
old  temple,  f have  a little  sister  seven  year*  old.  I 
am  always  so  glad  to  get  Yocxo  P*oi*i.«!  I watch 
anxiously  fur  every  mail  to  come,  that  1 may  read 
the  ism  stories. 

I have  a great  many  prc**«l  flower*  and  ferns, 
which  I would  like  to  exchange,  with  any  reader  of  < 
Yocmo  Fxon.it,  for  curious  flawtr  seeds,  lndluii  ar- 
row-head*, or  other  curlosiiic*. 

J.  Fauvusr  Stout,  Nagasaki,  Japan. 

1 am  a Southern  jrirl,  and  I love  Yocwo  Fsorra  ns 
well  os  any  or  the  Northern  children.  I live  at  our 
country-seat  at  a place  caller!  “ Ixicubi  Grove. ” Ii  Is 
very  clear  to  me,  and  very  beautiful.  It  ha*  been  one 
of  the  coldest  winter*  we  have  had  In  many  year*. 
TIhi  snow  tins  l*cen  more  than  a foot  deep  In  many 
place*,  and  it  staid  on  tlia  ground  three  weeks. 

1 would  like  tu  exchange  crochet  pattern*  with 
an  me  of  the  many  little  girls  who  write  to  the  Pcwt- 
offiloe  Box.  1 crochet  u grant  deal,  nnd  J would  like 
aoma  new  pat  tenia  Luma  K.  Fobtpb. 

Loulshurg,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  C. 

Maumbdhiw 

u Wee  Tot”  Bndnard  wishea  to  say  that  *hi*  ho* 
near  I v one  hundred  letter*  now  lying  unonswoivd,  | 
and  Blip  nsk*  her  com-KpOildcnt*  to  be  on! lent,  and  . 
they  shall  all  receive  aUuMlon.  Her  cabliirt  of  curl-  \ 
osithv  I*  really  very  fine.  There  are  heautlful  thing* 
from  all  part*  or  the  world,  end  oilier*  are  const  on  t- 
ly  coming.  **  W a*  TorV  Far*. 

I will  exchange  a specimen  of  the  rock  from  which 
Michigan  stucco  nnd  nliister  are  made,  for  any  r.url- 
o§|tr  except  stamp*.  The  plaster  beds  are  near  here, 
Tu  mak*  the  plustcr  ttisy  nlnst  live  rock,  and  break 
it  and  grind  It.  H""  C.  Rotnasos, 

VI  Prospect  Street,  Grand  Rapid*,  Mklu 

Perhaps  somo  of  the  nsadera  of  Yorn«  Fm*n.* 
would  I Ike  lu  know  howl  am  getting  a collection  of 
pressed  leaves,  llnwe rs,  etc.,  for  they  are  very  Inter- 
esting aa  well  M pretty.  ,,  , , , 

My  l^-nt  Album,  »*  I call  it.  Is  a Idnnic-book  WMR 
four  and  a half  Inches  whte  and  MW  and  a half 
long,  and  It  opens  at  ftic  end.  But  I think  that  a 
larger  book  would  tie  better,  because  St  would  hold 
some  large  leaves. 

1 put  the  leaves  on  oiw  aide  of  the  pn)>er  only,  snd 


nnd  I will  give  ten  fur  ten  department  stamp*;  or 
fifteen  foreign  stomps,  ur  the  aura*  number  of  po*t- 
niarks,  tor  a hslf-cem  of  lfttfl.or  two  of  auy  other 
date.  A KkaPKHof  “Youmo  Pkopj.*,’* 

P.  O.  Box  Vlb,  Euiporla,  Lyon  Co.,  Kansas. 

William  am!  Jennie  Ottereon,  Bennet  Creek,  Idaho, 
vriali  to  uutlfy  their  correspondent*  that  they  can 
nut  exchange  any  more  Indian  arrow-beads. 

Lury  Bhurp-  Bridgeton,  New  Jemcy,  give*  notice 
to  rorrr«|>ondeut8  that  e!i«  hne  no  hidh  ferae  to 
exchange. 

L.  II.  Nelson,  Philadelphia,  notifies  his  comutpond- 
enta  that  he  u se  burned  out,  and  ia  forced.  La  with- 
draw from  our  exchange  ll*L 

The  fallowing  exchange*  ore  offered  by  corr^- 
spohdents ; 

Postmarks,  for  Indian  relics  and  other  curiosltlcw. 

Tiiomas  Paok, 

P.  O.  Box  ft!7,  Williamsport,  Penn. 

Oregon  luud-moss,  harnadee  from  Puget  Sound, 
and  white  coral  from  the  Pacific  coast,  for  sca-moM, 
nos- weed,  and  shells. 

Moi  i,i*  C.  Voownrea, 
Woodburn,  Marlon  Co.,  Oregon. 

Old  Issues  of  UiilltHl  Suites  stamps,  for  foreign 
slaiops-  .Ioaiik  B.  Cm  am  drum*  a, 

ft®  Middle  Stm-t,  (ilnucesier,  Essex  Co.,  Musa. 

Ivory  nuts,  for  iDdlan  srrow-h«»dn. 

Wti.i.i*  8<iubt, 

Woodlnwn  Heights,  New  York  City. 

Starnes  or  postmark*,  for  minerals  or  cowries. 

Wai.Tkb  8.  ftni.i.mx, 

P.  O.  Box  5*66,  Council  BJutfs,  Iowa. 

Wrai  India  shells,  foreign  flumps,  and  United 
State*  postmark*,  for  Itnllau  arrow-head*  and  other 
■ relics.  W ixi.i am  Toon, 

aill  Spring  Street,  Plilludulpbla,  Penn. 

Choice  minerals,  for  Indian  arrow-hrada  or  other 
I ndhui  relics-  C.  F.  Tkkis 

DOS  Hue  Avenue,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

A mintlng-prc**,  for  s collection  of  stamps  (na 
duplicates).  J.  V.  I„  Ha  mi  amis 

P.  O.  Box  8*1,  Brookline,  Hut 

Limestone,  for  Indian  relics  nr  cariosities;  or  a 
specimen  of  silver  ore,  fur  one  of  copper  or  lead. 
HaHIIV  H.  ItuMIKHO.I, 

Care  of  Dr.  U.  F.  Harvey,  Wilkcvbarre,  Penn. 

Hlam;**  or  postmarks,  far  *t*mp«.  E.  R., 

P.  O.  Dux  lifi,  Sliermutt,  Grayson  Co.,  Texai. 

I Foreign  and  United  Siates  stamps  for  stamp*  from 
’ Egypt,  Capo  of  GoimI  IIoim.*,  Cut**,  und  South  Amcr- 
! ica.  Aliix.  ftriKtu,  Jfflfc. 

1M  First  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Piece*  of  tamarack,  rod  csdnr,  and  hickory,  for 
blnle-cyc  tnapleuMl  red  or  yellow  birch. 

Lao*  H.Tatuom, 
Manchester,  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa. 

Postage  stamps  and  postmnriws  for  ocean  curiosl- 
tics  and  mhierau.  SValtkm  8.  Rsauu, 

Cooper* town, Otsego  Co.,N.  Y, 

Stamps  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other 
countrSe*,  for  etauips  or  coin*. 

W.  O.  Lanqimn, 

6 Stanhope  Street,  Bouton,  Manx 

Indian  arrow-heads,  for  mineral*  or  sea-shell*. 

Autiiub  B.  Cakb,  Henry  vide,  Ind. 

Specimens  of  poplar,  maple,  oak,  hickory,  bass, 
cottonwood,  walnut,  elm,  box,  and  elder,  for  olher 
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woods,  or  fur  iUmp»  or  rnrinslttr*.  PlMM  label 
■peel men.  Kur.u  L Paboii  m, 

Marys*  file,  Nodaway  Co.,  Mo. 

Mica,  silver  ore,  or  stone*  from  Ksnka  Lake,  for 
an  liMilan  arniw-heiul,  or  mineral*. 

lUr.nia  IE  Wayso*, 

P.  0.  Box  IH,  Penn  Van,  Yules  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A few  French  stamps,  ami  soma  okl  Issues  of 
Culled  Stare*  stamps,  fur  United  Status  Navy,  War, 
Interior,  or  Slate derairt mm  ts,  or  for  foreign  »inin]«. 

R.  O.  W.,P. 0.  Box  E®7, Norwalk, Conn. 

PMluo  stamps,  for  a stamp  album.  Correspond- 
ents will  please  slate  how  many  stamp*  they  would 
require  for  album.  T.  J.  Amoebw*, 

290  Clermont  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A set  of  five  German  or  Bavarian  stamps.  for  two 
stamp*  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mexico,  or 
South  America.  Evkbktt  S.  Tuut, 

Station  M,  New  Y'ojk  City. 


■ Rnrk.  for  a copy  of  the  rales  and  regulation*  of  the 
I Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

U.  MuKkas,  Jackson,  Amador  Co,,  CaL 

An  Indinii  arrawdiead  and  two  piece*  of  pottery, 
for  twenty  foreign  postage  sumps. 

Emuk  Uoano.'i,  Bearer  Dam,  Dodge  Co.,  Wla.  ! 

We  are  very  sorry  to  way  that  one  of  our  young 
corrtwpondcnte  hits  sent  ua  ns  an  original  coni|»o»i- 
tlon  for  Yocmo  Paopi.R  a pasde  which  was  publish- 
ed some  time  ago  in  another  paper,  By  so  doing  he 
has  forfeited  our  confidence,  and  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  cxclade  his  name  from  ocr  column*  for  the  future.  , 

J.  U.—  Amatl  violins  in  perfect  condition  have 
brought  a price  ss  high  ns  flfiOO,  while  poor  ones  1 
have  hern  sold  for  $300.  At  a recent  sale  Sn  Loudon 
some  very  good  once  brought  price*  ranging  lroui 
1 $M)0  to  |B00.  There  nre  only  a very  few  epeci  arena 
! of  genuine  Aiuati  violins  in  this  country. 


Forty  foreign  stamps  (no  duplicates!,  for  twelve  1 
United  States  department  stamps. 

W.  F.  RKAToiira, 

Union  News  Ca  Stand,  Depot,  Utica,  N.  Y.  I 


Silver  ore,  for  foreign  postage  stump*.  Carre-  j 
•pomlmi*  will  picas*  write  name  amt  value  on  hack  , 
ot  each  stamp.  Vkrmon  Ciimm  won, 

14  Carmine  Street  (in  store),  New  York  City.  | 

Three  Mexican  stamps,  a five,  ten,  and  twenty-fire,  1 
for  an  Asiatic  stamp. 

Js«*ss  L Mn.i.au,  P,  ft  Box  141, 
Muuiaroueck,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  j 

Asltostos  from  Pelham,  Massachusetts,  or  qnnrtz 
crystals  from  Diamond  Moiiut-iin,  Rhode  Island,  for 
shells,  ocean  cariosities,  malachite,  or  copper  ore. 

Fsawk  W.  Cookr, 

P.  O.  Box  M,  Amherst,  Mum. 

Indian  arrow-tienda  and  specimens  of  meteoric 
rock,  for  Indian  relics,  ONB,  ocean  curiosktirw,  coin*, 
or  anything  *nitahle  for  a museum. 

Jon*  G.  Class,  Economy,  Wayne  Co.,  Itid. 


Foreign  anil  United  8tat***  stani|<s,  coins,  and  au- 
tograph* of  noted  men  ; or  stones  trom  Kansu*,  and 
a few  relic*  from  the  Chicago  Are,  for  a genuine  In-  | 
dUn  how  and  arrow*.  Ei.ura  S.  CrN*l*nii»M. 

Champaign,  Champaign  Ca,  UL 

Two  Austrian  stamps,  for  two  Danish  stamp*  | 
E.  A . Ibsrunx, 

81®  East  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City.  | 

Twenty-five  foreign  postage  Stamp*  (no  duplicate*).  I 
for  a *tar-fl*lv,  eca-wc**!*,  or  Indian  relics. 

Alkx.  Sniwo, 

Montlcellu,  Sullivan  Ca,  N.  Y. 


Postmarks,  button*,  or  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
stnmpe,  cuius,  cir  curiosities. 

RnoAn  F.  Joan**, 

HtB  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

White  ami  red  coral  and  a place  of  Fort  Marco, 
RL  Augustine,  Florida,  for  African,  AsUlir,  or  Kti- 
mpritn  stamp*. 

How  Atm  llooKaa,  North  C rose  cut  Avenue, 

Avondale,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Foreign  postage  stamps,  for  United  State*  internal 
revenue  Stamp*.  No  dnpliciitc*. 

O.  it.  Buck, 

Piedmont,  Mineral  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Twcnty-fivs  pood  foreign  stamps,  lor  a three-cor- 
nered Cape  of  Good  Hop-.-  stamp. 

Gkouot.  K Soiiii.i.ino, 

lftt  South  Third  Street,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N.  Y.  1 

Mineral*,  stamp*,  and  imetmsrks,  for  minerals  and 
Stomp*.  E*.M*roN  J.  Pkkot, 

Morton  Street,  Germantown,  Penn.  , 

Full  seta  of  War,  Interior,  Navy,  and  Post-office 
detriment  stump*,  for  ran*  oht  United  States  envel- 
ope*. High  vnkre*  cs^-  cUll^  desired. 

lit*  New  Y’ork  Avenue,  Waabington,  D.  C. 

New  Y’ork  State  minerals,  for  specimens  from  any 
other  State.  II.  II.  l’irr van, 

P.  0.  Box  18®,  Crwu  wa  I l-ou-tbe- Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Postmark*,  for  curhuuti'-*  or  Indian  reBca. 

Aum  Maxwrix, 

68  Eighth  Street,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


A set  of  fancy  card  t< rpe  for  amateur  printers'  nmj, 
for  one  iiuiuired  and  fifty  forciirn  stamps  (no  dupli- 
cate*}. Isa  in  A.  W.  Moran, 

ITS  East  118th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Thirty-one  postage  stamp*,  a grass-colored  min- 
eral. a specimen  of  copper  ore,  and  a piece  of  Pulpit 


We  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  a beautifully  writ-  I 
ten  “ prise  letter"  from  a lltlle  girt,  pupil  in  a public  ! 
school  In  Howard  City,  Michigan  ; and  also  a pack- 
age of  twelve  letter*  from  the  boy* -and  girls  of  a 
primary  school  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  We 
regret  that  we  have  no  room  to  print  these  favor*. 
They  nre  all  neatly  written  and  prettily  expressed, 
ami  even  could  we  print  the  best  one  from  our  little 
friend*  iu  Pittsburgh,  we  would  not  know  which  to 
choose.  Our  young  reader*  will  be  pleased  to  know  ! 
that  everyone  of  these  Pittsburgh  school -children 
i*  deeply  Inter** ted  in  the  adventure*  of  Toby  Tyler, 
and  full  of  sympathy  for  hi*  misfortunes. 

Lewis  B.  M.— The  act  consisting  of  seven  stamp*, 
including  stamped  envelope.  Is  worth  about  twelve 
cent*  If  cancelled.  A set  of  the  same,  uiuancdled, 
can  he  bought  for  sixty  cent*. 

Euuvan  S.  II.— Hu.vdan  merebnif  vessels  have  the 
right  to  |mm*  out  of  the  Black  Sea  through  the  Dar- 
danelles. but  ship*  of  war  are  not  allowed  to  pm* 
without  a firman  I tom  the  Port*.  — Rervla  is  an  lode-  : 
pendent  principality.  Ronmania  is  also  independ- 
ent, and  until  very  recently  has  had  the  same  form 
of  government  us  Servia,  hut  by  n rote  unanimous- 
ly passed  by  the  Sedate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Prince  Cliarlesof  Koumauia  baa  Ijecoiue  King.  Bul- 
garia la  a vassal  of  the  Porte. 

Grama  S.— Jimmy  Brawn  I*  alive,  and  i»  oot  an 
old  man. 

K vat.  C.  W See  answer  to  C.  N.  C.  In  tbe  Post- 

office  Box  of  Yorao  Boosts  No.  ®T. 

R.,  VianrviA. — Your  stamp  wm  issued  at  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  In  1M1,  and,  if  In  good  condition,  i* 
now  worth  about  one  dollar,  as  It  la  rare.  The  let- 
ters you  can  not  make  oat  are  ay. 

Amok  N.  B.— The  name  given  by  the  English  to 
the  Indian  who  enuaed  the  death  of  King  Philip  was 
Alderman.  Ills  Indian  name  is  not  given  In  any 
history.  He  was  one  of  the  followers  of  King  Phil- 
ip; but  when  Philip  killed  hi*  brother  becnn*r  he 
had  advised  the  King  to  listen  to  proposals  fur  peace, 
he  vowed  revenge,  and  going  to  the  English,  offered 
to  allow  them  where  Philip  wus  concealed.  Captain 
Church  immediately  started  for  the  swamp  near 
Mount  Hope  with  a party  of  amn-d  men,  guided  by 
Alderman.  Philip’s  wigwam  was  surrounded,  and 
the  chieftain  himself  was  ahnt  a*  he  was  attempting 
to  escape  through  the  fore»t.  It  is  a matter  of  dis- 
pute whether  tbe  bullet  which  pierced  the  heart  of 
Philip  was  fired  by  Alderman,  tbe  Indian,  or  by  Ca- 
leb Cook,  the  Plymouth  soldier  who  stood  by  hla 
aide,  bat  the  deed  Is  generally  attributed  to  Alder- 
man. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  L 
avion  a. 

In  girl,  not  In  boy. 

, In  grief,  not  in  jor. 

In  rags,  not  in  silk. 

In  cream,  not  III  milk. 

In  foot,  not  in  loe. 

In  fast,  not  In  slow. 

In  ramble,  not  in  mam. 

Iu  Africa  my  home.  Panov. 

No.  2. 

vast  wnun  aqtTABKa. 

1. — 1.  Refreshing  In  summer.  2.  A glrlV  name. 

8.  An  ancient  ruler.  4.  Adjacent.  Ehii.v. 

2. — 1.  A metal.  2.  A girl’s  name-  3.  A mineral 

substance.  4.  Mutat.  Gnome  VV. 


No.  3. 

MtrMVaiOAL  OIIABAIIM. 

1.  I am  the  classic  name  of  a European  ]>enin*nla 
| composed  of  11  letter*. 

My  1, 2,  a,  4 is  to  examine  carefully. 

My  6,  fl,  7 is  a loud  sound. 

My  9,  8,  T Is  a kind  ol  wngon. 

My  a,  lu,  11,4, 8 m i character  in  mythology. 

WiLuaP.  C. 


2.  I am  composed  of  9 letters,  and  ani  a character 
well  known  to  reader*  of  Y'oirao  PxoPUL 
My  3,  s,  7,  6 encircle*. 

My  9,  ®,  8 Is  a kind  of  grain. 

My  1, 2,  4 is  at  rifle.  Oum  Twnr. 


3 1 am  a wonderful  natural  cariosity  lu  Ute  Lulled 
State*  C'imposeil  Of  11  Irtlerw. 

My  It),  11, 6, 6 I*  t4*  prohibit. 

My  4, 9,  a,  i,  x I*  a sweet  word. 

My  8, 7,  2, 6 is  what  school-girls  like  to  dr*. 

M.  C.  H. 


No.  4. 
va  rcuu. 


Make  this  fr.ime  of  four  words  of  ten  letters  each. 
The  Intersecting  letter  at  each  conrar  is  A,  and  th« 
words  signify:  foreign  ; to  Institute;  to  scourge;  a 
substance  cun  mining  iron.  Bolds. 


No.fi. 

TRtrxK  mnuvA — (Ibflkny  Flag). 

In  vindictive,  not  In  spurn. 

In  tucens4%  not  hi  burn. 

In  graioa,  hut  not  In  rice, 
lu  nutmeg,  not  in  epicci 
In  savage,' not  In  free. 

Three  giKhirMe*  were  wp 
Woiwhipped  ill  Grewcp  and  Rome, 
And  Olympus  was  our  hoiMe. 

Dam  a Duttons. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  73. 


No.  1.  Grosbeak,  Bobolink. 

No.  2.  APPALACHI  COLA 
TALLAHASSEE 
ASTRAKHAN 
M 1 L T Z I N 
P A T O 8 
T A Y 
H 

B O N 
8 A O N K 
CHICAGO 
NBUOIIATEL 
K L A U H K K B V R O 
RIVIKREDULOCP 


Na  8.  VICES 
IDEAL 
CEASE 
EASED 
SLEDS 

KATE 

ACID 

TIDE 

EDEN 


START 

TUNER 

ANISE 

RESIN 

TRENT 

ITEM 

TIME 

EMIR 

MERE 


Throwing  Light,  on  page  38®.— Farce,  fora,  fir*. 


Correct  answers  to  pnrxle*  have  been  n*eelv4*l  fram 
Alice  N.  Blood,  Kay  B.,  Ilwih  Hum*,  liof/a  nf  Mar- 
cella Street  l bane,  Alice  Cantim-,  Hmviinl  Cleveland. 
R.  O.  Chester,  **  Dnllurs  and  Cents,"  ••  Kd.  I.  Turial," 
John  C.  (ialK'l.  Edward  Oude,  Henry  G<*< illeb,  J.  I* 
Hattie,  Jan.,  Willie  Hurl  well,  Edille  S.  Ilrquetn- 
hoiirg,  Frank  Ilahir*,  Alice  M.  II.,  44  L U.  Stral," 
“ Lode  Star,"  44  Milwaukee,"  1‘ereti  L.  McLtermotL 
May  and  Fannie,  " Pepper,”  A.  P.,  Harold  N.  Pld*, 
Edith  Rue*,  ■‘Rlnrry  Plug,”  Howard  J.  Fan  fktren, 
Willie  F.  Woo  lord,  * Young  Solver." 
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LEAD  AND  ITS  USES. 

THE  uses  of  lead  arc  numerous  : it  is  employed  in  making  tlie 
fine  kinds  of  {'loss,  enabling  them  to  bear  the  sudden  changes 
of  beat  and  cold  lietter;  also  to  give  glass  a proper  degree  of 
weight,  and  render  it  more  easy  to  be  cut  without  breaking. 
Lead  gives  to  glass  a greater  power  of  refracting  the  ruys  of 
light,  aud  confers  upon  it  a higher  polish. 

A mixture  of  lead  with  tin  forms  pewter,  and  the  same  metals 
in  different  proportions  make  that  useful  article  to  plumbers 
aud  others,  wft  wider. 


Lead,  in  the  condition  of  sheets,  has  long  been  em- 
ployed for  the  preservation  of  the  bodies  of  great  per- 
sonages, and  is  in  common  nse  for  coffins. 

You  have  often  seen  the  thin  sheet-lead  with  which 
boxes  of  tea,  imported  from  China,  are  lined.  The  man- 
ufacture of  thiH  by  the  Chinese  is  very  simple.  The 
lead  plates  arc  not  rolled,  a*  from  their  extreme  thin- 
ness might  be  supposed  ; nor  even  hammered,  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface  might  indicate;  but  actually 
cast  at  once  in  the  state  in  which  we  sec  them.  Two 
men  are  employed ; one  of  them  is  seated  on  the  floor, 
with  a large  flat  stone  l>efore  him.  and  with  a movable 
flat  Btone  stand  at  his  side.  His  fellow- workman  stands 
beside  him  with  a crucible  filled  with  melted  lead;  and 
having  poured  a sufficient  quantity  on  the  slab,  the  oth- 
er lifts  the  movable  stone,  and  placing  it  suddenly  on 
the  fluid  lead,  presses  it  out  iuto  a flat  and  thin  plate, 
which  he  instantly  removes  from  the  stone.  A second 
quantity  of  lead  is  poured  on  in  a similar  manner,  and  a 
like  plate  formed,  the  process  being  carried  on  with  singu- 
lar rapidity.  'Hie  rough  edges  of  the  plates  are  then  cut 
off,  aud  they  are  afterward  soldered  together  for  use. 

Large  quantities  of  lead  are  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  shot  and  bullets.  The  smaller  kiuds  of  shot  arc  made 
by  pouring  the  metal  from  a considerable  height,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  separates  into  globular  masses  of 
different  sizes,  which  cool  during  their  descent,  aud  iu 
the  water  iuto  which  they  fall. 


CHARADE. 

My  first  is  truly  the  first 
Among  persous  of  every  degree  ; 

My  secoud  com|H>ses  my  whole, 

Aud  without  it  my  whole  can  not  be. 

Y'et  unless  from  my  secoud  my  whole 
Is  separate  wholly  aud  free, 

My  whole  can  never  exist. 

Now  read  you  this  riddle  to  me. 


TilK  HTl  lK-rr  BOY. 


A satssoch  hoy  st  Manama* 

Once  ale  w»  wurh  cake  aixl  molasses 
Tint  be  (living  in  dover) 

Grew  Mlrkv  all  over, 

So  that  varfoua  things,  from  old  letters  to 
cork*, 


Spoons,  brrml-crumliH,  and  aciasors,  raised 
biscuit*,  and  forks. 

Stack  t«>  him  like  brothers, 

Harrs,  beggara,  or  mothers, 

I'litll  every  one  yelled. 

••  lie's  the  stackapest  boy  that  we  ever  be- 
held." 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 

44  London  Bridge  is  fall- 
ing down, 

Falling  down,  fulling 
down — 

Loudon  Bridge  is  fall- 
ing down, 

8o  farewell,  my  lady. 

44  You’ve  broke  the  locks, 
and  stolu  my  gold, 

Stole  my  gold,  stole  my 
gold— 

You’ve  broke  the  locks, 
and  stoic  my  gold, 
8o  farewell,  my  lady. 

44  Then  off  to  prison  you’ll 
have  to  go, 

Have  to  go,  have  to 
go— 

Then  off  to  prison  you’ll 

have  to  go. 

So  farewell,  my  lady.” 


'•LONDON  BRIDGE  IS  FALLING  DOWN." 


DESCRIPTION  OF  TI1E 
GAME. 

One  may  often  see  in 
our  city  streets  a group 
of  children,  two  standing 
with  uplifted  bauds  while 
the  others  pass  between, 
and  chanting,  in  a tune 
of  their  own,  the  forego- 
ing words.  At  the  con- 
clusion the  hands  are 
dropped  around  a com- 
rade, and  lie  is  asked  to 
choose  between  the  two 
leaders, who  have  decided 
upon  names — as,  “ a gold 
church,*'  and  “a  silver 
castle’' — and  placed  be- 
hind his  choice.  At  last 
all  are  caught.  Then 
comes  the  “ tug,”  often  a 
very  nneqnal  and  arnus' 
iug  contest. 
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BY  JAMES  OTIS. 


Chapter  XIX. 

MR.  STUBBS’S  MISC  HIEF,  AND  HIS  HAD  FATE. 

rpOBY  lmd  begun  to  realize  that  he  was  lost  in 
X the  woods,  and  the  thought  was  suiliciunt  to 
cause  alarm  in  the  mind  of  any  one  much  older 


“HOW  I LOVE  YOU,  MIL  STUBBS  r 
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than  the  boy.  Ho  said  to  himself  that  lie  would  keep  on  ' 
in  the  direction  he  was  then  travelling  for  fifteen  min- 
utes ; and  as  he  had  no  means  of  computing  the  time,  he 
sat  down  on  a log,  took  out  the  bit  of  pencil  with  which 
he  had  written  the  letter  to  Ella,  and  multiplied  sixty  by 
fifteen.  He  knew  that  there  were  sixty  seconds  to  the 
minute,  and  that  he  could  ordinarily  count  one  to  each  j 
Second,  therefore,  when  he  learned  that  there  were  nine 
hundred  seconds  in  fifteen  minutes,  he  resolved  to  walk  ! 
as  nearly  straight  ahead  as  possible,  until  he  should  have  j 
counted  that  number. 

He  walked  on,  counting  as  regularly  as  he  could,  and  he  | 
thought  to  himself  that  he  never  before  realized  how  long 
fifteen  minutes  were.  It  really  seemed  to  him  that  an 
hour  had  passed  before  he  finished  counting,  and  then, 
when  he  stopped,  there  were  no  more  signs  that  he  was 
near  a clearing  than  there  had  been  before  he  started. 

“ Ah,  Mr.  Stubbs,  we* re  lost!  we’re  lost  I”  he  cried,  as  he  | 
laid  his  cheek  on  the  monkey’s  head,  and  gave  way  to  the  | 
lonesome  grief  that  came  over  him.  *4  What  shall  we  do  ? ■ 
Perhaps  we  won’t  ever  find  our  way  out,  but  will  die  here, 
an’  then  Uncle  Dan’l  won’t  ever  know  how  sorry  I was 
that  I run  away.” 

Then  Toby  lay  right  down  on  the  ground,  and  cried  so 
hard  that  the  monkey  acted  as  if  he  were  frightened,  and  J 
tried  to  turn  the  boy’s  face  over,  and  finally  leaned  down 
and  lapped  Toby’s  ear. 

This  little  act,  which  seemed  so  much  like  a kiss,  caused 
Toby  to  feel  no  small  amount  of  comfort,  and  he  sat  up  1 
again,  took  the  monkey  in  his  arms,  and  began  seriously 
to  discuss  some  definite  plan  of  action. 

44  It  won’t  do  to  keep  on  the  way  we’ve  been  goin*,  Mr.  ; 
Stubbs,”  said  Toby,  as  he  looked  full  in  his  pet’s  face,  arid  i 
the  old  monkey  sat  as  still  and  looked  as  grave  as  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  look  and  sit;  “for  we  must  be  goin’ 
into  the  woods  deeper.  Let’s  start  off  this  way” — and 
Toby  pointed  at  right  angles  with  the  course  they  had 
been  pursuing — “an’  keep  right  oil  that  way  till  we  come 
to  something,  or  till  we  drop  right  down  an’  die.” 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  old  monkey  agreed  to 
Toby’s  plan,  for  although  he  said  nothing  in  favor  of  it, 
he  certainly  made  no  objections  to  it,  which  to  Toby  was  j 
the  same  as  if  his  companion  had  assented  to  it  in  the 
plainest  English. 

Both  the  bundles  and  the  monkey  were  rather  a large 
load  for  a small  boy  like  Toby  to  carry;  but  he  clung 
manfully  to  them,  walked  resolutely  on,  without  looking 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  glad  when  the  old  monkey 
would  take  a run  among  the  trees,  for  then  he  would  be 
relieved  of  his  weight,  and  glad  when  he  returned,  for 
then  he  had  his  company,  and  that  repaid  him  for  any 
labor  which  he  might  have  to  perform  on  account  of  it. 

Toby  was  in  a hard  plight  as  it  was;  but  without  the 
old  monkey  for  a companion,  he  would  have  thought  his 
condition  was  a hundred  times  worse,  and  would  hardly 
have  had  the  courage  to  go  on  as  he  was  going. 

On  and  on  he  walked,  until  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
could  really  go  no  further,  and  yet  he  could  see  no  signs 
which  indicated  the  end  of  the  woods,  and  at  last  he  sank 
upon  the  ground,  too  tired  to  walk  another  step,  and 
said  to  the  monkey,  who  was  looking  as  if  he  would  like  [ 
to  know  the  reason  of  this  pause,  “ It’s  no  use,  Mr. 
Stubbs,  I’ve  got  to  sit  down  here,  an’  rest  awhile,  any- 
how; besides.  I’m  awfully  hungry.” 

Then  Toby  commenced  to  eat  his  dinner,  and  to  give 
the  monkey  his,  until  the  thought  came  to  him  that  he 
neither  had  any  water,  nor  did  lie  know  where  to  find  it, 
and  then,  of  course,  he  immediately  became  so  thirsty 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  eat  any  more. 

“We  can’t  stand  this,”  moaned  Toby  to  the  monkey; 
“we’ve  got.  to  have  something  to  drink,  or  else  we  can’t 
eat  all  these  sweet  things,  an’  I'm  so  tired  that  I can’t 
go  any  further.  Dou’t  let’s  eat  dinner  now,  but  let’s 


stay  here  an’  rest,  an’  then  we  can  keep  on  an’  look  for 
water.  ” 

Toby’s  resting  spell  was  a long  one,  for  as  soon  os  he 
stretched  himself  out  on  the  ground,  he  was  asleep  from 
actual  exhaustion,  and  he  did  not  awaken  until  the  sun 
was  just  setting,  and  then  he  saw  that,  hard  as  his  troubles 
had  been  before,  they  were  about  to  become,  or  in  fact 
had  become,  worse. 

He  had  paid  no  attention  to  his  bundles  when  he 
lay  down,  and  when  he  awoke  he  was  puzzled  to  make 
out  what  it  was  that  was  strewn  around  the  ground  so 
thickly. 

He  had  looked  at  it  but  a very  short  time  when  he 
saw  that  it  was  what  had  been  the  lunch  he  had  carried 
so  far.  After  having  had  the  sad  experience  of  losing  his 
money,  lie  understood  very  readily  that  the  old  monkey 
had  taken  the  lunch  while  he  slept,  and  had  amused 
himself  by  picking  it  apart  into  the  smallest  particles 
possible,  and  then  strewn  them  around  on  the  ground, 
where  he  could  now  see  them. 

Toby  looked  at  them  in  almost  speechless  surprise,  and 
then  he  turned  to  where  the  old  monkey  lay,  apparently 
asleep;  but  as  the  boy  watched  him  intently,  he  could  see 
that  the  cunning  animal  was  really  watching  him  out  of 
one  half -closed  eye. 

“Now  you  have  killed  us,  Mr.  Stubbs,”  wailed  Toby. 
“We  never  can  find  our  way  out  of  here;  an’  now  we 
hain't  got  anything  to  eat,  an’  by  to-morrow  we  shall  be 
starved  to  death.  Oh  dear ! wasn’t  you  bad  enough  when 
you  threw  all  the  money  away,  so  you  had  to  go  an’  do 
this  just  when  we  was  in  awful  trouble  ?” 

Mr.  Stubbs  now  looked  up  as  if  he  had  just  been 
awakened  by  Toby’s  grief,  looked  around  him  leisurely  as 
if  to  see  what  could  be  the  matter,  and  then  apparently 
seeing  for  the  first  time  the  crumbs  that  were  lying 
around  on  the  ground,  took  up  some  ami  examined  them 
intently. 

“Now  don’t  go  to  makin*  believe  that  you  don’t  know 
how  they  come  there,”  said  Toby,  showing  anger  toward 
his  pet  for  the  first  time.  “You  know  it  was  you  who 
did  it,  for  there  wasn’t  any  one  else  here,  an’  you  can’t 
fool  me  by  lookin’ so  surprised.” 

It  seemed  as  if  the  monkey  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  little  plan  of  ignorance  wasn’t  the  most  perfect 
success,  for  he  walked  meekly  toward  his  young  master, 
climbed  up  on  his  shoulder,  and  sat  there  kissing  his  ear, 
or  looking  down  into  his  eyes,  until  the  boy  could  resist 
the  mute  appeal  no  longer,  but  took  him  into  his  arms, 
and  hugged  him  closely,  as  he  said, 

“ It  can’t  be  helped  now,  I s’poae,  an1  we  shall  have  to 
get  along  the  best  way  we  can;  but  it  was  awful  wicked 
of  you,  Mr.  Stubbs,  an’  I don’t  know  what  we’re  goin’  to 
do  for  something  to  eat.” 

While  the  destructive  fit  was  on  him.  the  old  monkey 
had  not  Npared  the  smallest  bit  of  food,  but  had  picked 
everything  into  such  minute  shreds  that  none  of  it  could 
be  gathered  up,  and  everything  was  surely  wasted. 

While  Toby  sat  bemoaning  his  fate,  and  trying  to 
make  out  what  was  to  be  done  for  food,  the  darkness, 
which  had  just  begun  to  gather  when  he  first  awoke, 
now  commenced  to  settle  around,  and  lie  was  obliged  to 
seek  for  some  convenient  place  iu  which  to  spend  the 
night  before  it  should  be  so  dark  as  to  make  the  search 
impossible. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  slept  nearly  the  entire 
afternoon,  and  also  rendered  wakeful  by  the  loss  he  had 
just  sustained,  Toby  lay  awake  on  the  hard  ground,  with 
the  monkey  on  his  arm  hour  after  hour,  until  all  kinds 
of  fancies  came  to  him,  and  in  every  sound  he  heard  some 
one  from  the  circus  coming  to  capture  him,  or  some  wild 
beast  intent  on  picking  his  bones. 

The  cold  sweat  of  fear  stood  out  on  his  brew,  and  he 
hardly  dared  to  breathe,  much  more  to  speak,  lest  tho 
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sound  of  his  voice  should  betray  his  whereabouts,  and 
thus  bring  his  enemies  down  upon  him.  The  minutes 
seemed  like  hours,  and  the  hours  like  days,  as  he  lay 
there,  listening  fearfully  to  everyone  of  the  night  sounds 
of  the  forest,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been  there 
very  many  hours,  when  at  last  he  fell  asleep,  and  was 
thus  freed  from  his  fears. 

Bright  and  early  on  the  following  morning  Toby  was 
awake,  and  as  he  came  to  a realizing  sense  of  all  the  dan- 
gers and  trouble  that  surrounded  him,  he  was  disposed  to 
give  way  again  to  his  sorrow;  but  he  said  resolutely  to 
himself:  “It  might  lie  a good  deal  worse  than  it  is,  an’ 
Mr.  Stubbs  an’  I can  get  along  one  day  without  anything 
to  eat,  an'  perhaps  by  night  we  shall  be  out  of  the  woods, 
an’  then  what  we  get  will  taste  good  to  us." 

He  began  his  walk,  which  possibly  might  not  end  that 
day,  manfully,  and  his  courage  was  rewarded  by  soon 
reaching  a number  of  bushes  that  were  literally  loaded 
down  with  blackberries. 

From  these  he  made  a hearty  meal,  and  the  old  monk- 
ey fairly  revelled  in  them,  for  he  ate  all  ho  possibly  could, 
and  then  stowed  away  enough  in  his  cheeks  to  make  a 
good-sized  lunch  when  he  should  be  hungry  again. 

Refreshed  very  much  by  his  breakfast  of  fruit,  Toby 
started  on  his  journey  again  with  renewed  vigor,  and  the 
world  began  to  look  very  bright  to  him.  He  had  not 
thought  that  he  might  find  berries  when  the  thoughts  of 
starvation  came  into  his  mind,  and  now  that  hi*  hunger 
was  satisfied,  he  began  to  believe  that  he  might  possibly 
be  able  to  live  perhaps  for  weeks  in  the  woods,  solely  upon 
what  he  might  find  growing  there. 

Shortly  after  he  had  had  breakfast  he  came  upon  a 
brook,  which  he  thought  was  the  same  one  upon  whose 
banks  he  had  encamped  the  first  night  he  spent  in  the 
woods,  and  pulling  off  his  clothes,  he  waded  into  the 
deepest  part,  and  had  a most  refreshing  bath,  even  if  the 
water  was  rather  cold. 

Not  having  any  towels  with  which  to  dry  himself,  he 
was  obliged  to  sit  in  the  sun  until  the  moisture  had  been 
dried  from  his  skin,  and  he  could  put  his  clothes  on  once 
more.  Then  he  started  out  on  his  walk  again,  feeling 
that  sooner  or  later  he  would  come  out  all  right. 

All  this  time  he  had  been  travelling  without  any  guide 
to  tell  him  whether  he  was  going  straight  ahead  or 
around  in  a circle,  and  he  now  concluded  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  brook,  believing  that  that  would  lead  him 
out  of  the  forest  some  time. 

During  that  forenoon  he  walked  steadily,  but  not  so 
fast  that  he  would  get  exhausted  quickly,  aud  when  by 
the  position  of  the  sun  he  judged  that  it  was  noon,  he  lay 
down  on  a mossy  hank  to  rest. 

He  was  beginning  to  feel  sad  again.  He  bad  found  no 
more  berries,  and  the  elation  which  had  been  caused  by 
his  breakfast  and  his  bath  was  quickly  passing  away. 
The  old  monkey  was  in  a tree  almost  directly  above  his 
head,  stretched  out  on  one  of  the  limbs  in  the  most  con- 
tented manner  possible,  and  as  Toby  watched  him,  and 
thought  of  all  the  trouble  he.  had  caused  by  wasting  the 
food,  thoughts  of  starvation  again  came  into  his  mind, 
and  he  believed  that  he  should  never  live  to  see  Uncle 
Daniel  again. 

Just  when  be  was  feeling  the  most  sad  and  lonely,  and 
when  thoughts  of  death  from  starvation  were  most  vivid 
in  his  mind,  he  heard  the  barking  of  a dog,  which  sounded 
close  at  hand. 

His  first  thought  was  that  at  last  he  was  saved,  and  he 
was  just  starting  to  his  feet  to  shout  for  help  when  he 
heard  the  sharp  report  of  a gun,  heard  an  agonizing  cry 
from  the  branches  above,  and  the  old  monkey  fell  to  the 
ground  with  a thud  that  told  he  luul  received  his  death- 
wound. 

All  this  hail  taken  place  so  quickly  that  Toby  did  not  at 
first  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  misfortune  which  had 


| overtaken  him;  hut  a groan  from  the  poor  monkey,  as  he 
placed  one  little  brown  paw  to  his  breast,  from  which  the 
blood  was  flowing  freely,  and  looked  lip  into  his  master’s 
face  with  a most  piteous  expression,  showed  the  poor  little 
■ boy  what  a great  trouble  it  was  which  had  now  come. 

Poor  Toby  uttered  one  great  cry  of  agony,  which  could 
I not  have  been  more  full  of  anguish  had  he  received  the 
ball  in  his  own  breast,  and  flinging  himself  by  the  side  of 
the  dying  monkey,  he  gathered  him  close  to  his  breast, 
l regardless  of  the  blood  that  poured  over  him,  and  strok- 
ing tenderly  the  little  head  that  had  nestled  so  often  in 
his  bosom,  he  said,  over  and  over  again,  as  the  monkey 
uttered  little  short  moans  of  agony,  “Who  could  have 
been  so  cruel  ? — who  could  have  been  so  cruel 

Toby's  tears  ran  like  rain  down  his  face,  and  he  kissed 
his  dying  pet  again  and  again,  as  if  he  would  take  all  the 
pain  to  himself. 

“Oh,  if  you  could  only  speak  to  me!”  he  cried,  as  he 
took  one  of  the  poor  little  monkey  hands  in  his,  and  find- 
ing that  it  was  growing  cold  with  the  chill  of  death,  put  it 
on  his  neck  to  warm  it. 

“ How  I love  you,  Mr.  Stubbs!"  he  cried  again.  “ Alt’ 
now  you’re  goin’  to  die  an’  leave  me.  Oh,  if  I hadn’t 
spoken  cross  to  you  yesterday,  an’  if  I hadn't  choked  you 
the  day  that  we  went  to  the  skeleton's  to  dinner!  For- 
give me  for  ever  bein’  bad  to  you,  won’t  you,  Mr.  Stubbs  I” 

As  the  monkey’s  groans  increased  in  number,  but 
diminished  in  force.  Toby  ran  to  the  brook,  filled  his 
bands  with  water,  and  held  it  to  the  poor  animal’s  mouth. 

He  lapped  the  water  quickly,  and  looked  up  with  a hu- 
man look  of  gratitude  in  his  eyes,  as  if  thanking  his  mas- 
ter for  UiAt  much  relief.  Then  Toby  tried  to  wash  the 
blood  from  off  his  breast,  but  it  flowed  quite  as  fast  as  he 
could  wash  it  away,  and  he  ceased  his  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection, and  paid  every  attention  to  making  his  friend 
and  pet  more  comfortable.  He  took  off  his  jacket,  and 
laid  it  on  the  ground  for  the  monkey  to  lie  upon,  he 
picked  a quantity  of  large  green  leaves  as  a cooling  rest 
for  his  head,  and  then  he  sat  by  his  side,  holding  his  paws, 
and  bilking  to  him  with  the  most  tender  words  his  lips — 
| all  quivering  with  sorrow  as  they  were — could  fashion. 

fto  UK  CONTlSt'fcD.] 


GLACIERS* 

V GLACIER  is  a field  or  immense  mass  of  ice  formed 
in  the  deep  valleys  of  high  mountain  ranges  upon 
which  snow  seems  to  l)«  eternal.  The  snow,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  lasting.  Indeed,  it  is  constantly  evapo- 
rating, returning  to  the  clouds  from  which  it  descend- 
ed; or,  remaining  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to 
the  influence  of  a hot  southerly  Wind,  it  melts  ami  trick- 
les down  until  it  is  seized  by  the  cold  and  congealed  into 
ice.  Thus,  by  means  of  the  millions  of  drops  which 
melt  only  to  freeze  and  melt  again,  and  again  grow  solid, 
the  mass  is  constantly  transformed,  and,  little  by  little, 
the  snow  so  lately  fallen  upon  the  summit  of  the  mount- 
ain is  found  to  have  descended  the  slopes.  Even  in  the 
summer  these  enormous  quantities  of  ice  and  snow  pro- 
duce a local  winter,  all  the  more  curious  from  the  con- 
trast, for  side  by  side  with  the  gloomy  glacier,  with  its 
great  gaping  crevices,  its  collection  of  stones,  its  terrible 
silence,  flowers  are  blooming,  birds  are  singing,  and  fruit 
ripens.  It  is  like  death  aud  life. 

The  glacier,  however,  has  a life  of  its  own.  Though 
difficult  to  discover  its  secret  progress,  it  is  in  constant 
motion.  Like  the  avalanche,  its  work  is  to  carry  the 
rubbish  of  the  crumbling  mountains  into  the  plains,  not 
by  violence,  but  by  the  patient  labor  of  every  moment. 
It  is  true  that  glaciers  have  ages,  almost  endless,  in  which 


• From  advance  sheets  of  The  Hirtory  of  a Mountain.  By 
Rka.ua,  Published  by  Harper  & Brothers.  ^ 
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A GLACIER  AND  CREVASSE. 


to  do  their  work,  but  slowly  as  they  move,  their  destina- 
tion is  the  sea,  where  they  must  one  day  be  swallowed  up. 
Always  immovable  in  appearance,  they  are  really  ico  riv- 
ers flowing  in  a rocky  bed.  On  its  course  the  solid  river 
behaves  very  much  as  would  one  of  running  water.  It 
has  its  windings,  its  depths  and  shallows,  its  rapids  and 
cascades. 

But  the  ice,  not  possessing  the  suppleness  or  fluidity  of 
water,  accomplishes,  somewhat  awkwardly,  the  move 
ments  forced  upon  it  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  It 
can  not  at  its  cataracts  fall  in  one  level  sheet  as  does  the 
water  current;  but,  according  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
bottom,  and  the  cohesion  of  the  ice  crystals,  it  fractures, 
splits,  gets  cut  up  into  blocks  inclining  various  ways, 
fulling  over  one  another,  becoming  cemented  together 
again  in  curious  obelisks,  towers,  fantastic  groups.  Even 
in  that  part  where  the  bottom  of  the  immense  groove  in- 
clines with  tolerable  regularity,  the  surface  of  the  glacier 
does  not  in  the  leust  resemble  the  even  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter of  a river.  The  friction  of  the  ice  against  its  edges 
does  not  ripple  it  with  tiny  waves  similar  to  those  of  the 
shore,  but  fractures  and  refractures  it  with  crevices  inter- 
secting one  another  in  a multitude  of  fissures  or  cracks, 
which,  widening  out  into  chasms,  become  what  are  known 
as  ere rviasea,  and  which  muke  travel  upon  a glacier  so 
dangerous. 

Looking  down  from  the  edges  of  these  chasms  we  see 
luyer  upon  luyer  of  bluish  ice  separated  by  blnckish 
bands,  the  remains  of  rubbish  carried  down  from  the  sur- 
face, or  at  other  times  the  ice  may  be  as  clear  and  perfect 
as  one  single  crystal.  What  is  the  depth ? We  do  not 
know.  A jutting  crag  of  ice,  combined  with  the  dark- 
ness, prevents  our  glance  descending  to  the  lowest  rocks: 
yet  we  sometimes  hear  a mysterious  noise  ascending  from 


the  abyss:  it  is  the  water  rippling,  a stone  becoming  loos- 
ened, u bit  of  ice  splitting  off  and  falling  down.  Ex- 
plorers have  descended  these?  chasms  to  measure  their 
density  and  to  study  the  temperature  and  composition  of 
the  deep  ice.  Sometimes  they  have  been  able  to  do  it, 
without  any  great  risk,  by  |>enetrating  laterally  into  the 
clefts  from  the  rocks  which  serve  as  banks  to  the  rivers 
of  ice.  Frequently,  too,  they  are  let  down  by  ropes. 
But  for  one  scientific  discoverer  who  carefully  and  with 
proper  precaution  thus  explores  the  holes  of  t he  glaciers, 
how  many  unhappy  shepherds  have  been  ingulfed  by 
these  chasms!  Yet  it  is  known  that  mountaineers  hav- 
ing fallen  to  the  bottom  of  a crevasse,  though  wounded 
and  bleeding  and  dazed  by  the  darkness,  have  yet  pre- 
served their  courage  and  managed  to  save  their  lives. 
There  was  one  who  followed  the  course  of  a subglacial 
stream,  and  thus  made  a veritable  journey  below  the 
enormous  vault  of  ice. 

Without  descending  into  the  depths  of  a glacier  to 
study  its  air- hubbies  and  crystals,  praiseworthy  as  the 
courageous  effort  may  be,  we  can  find  much  to  interest 
us  upon  its  surface. 

In  this  up|Kirent  confusion  everything  is  regulated  by 
law.  Why  should  a fissure  always  be  produced  in  the 
frozen  mass  opposite  one  point  of  the  steep  hank  ? Why 
at  a certain  depth  below  should  the  crevasse,  which  lias 
gradually  become  enlarged,  again  bring  its  edges  nearer 
each  other,  and  the  glacier  be  re-cemented  ? W by  should 
the  surface  regularly  bulge  out  in  one  part  to  become 
fissured  elsewhere  ? On  seeing  all  these  phenomena, 
which  roughly  reproduce  the  ripples,  waveleta,  and  ed- 
dies on  the  smooth  sheets  of  the  water  of  a river,  we  bet- 
ter understand  the  unity  which  presides  over  every- 
thing in  nature. 

When,  by  long  exploration,  we  have  become  familiar 
with  the  glacier,  and  we  know  how  to  account  to  our- 
selves for  all  the  little  changes  which  take  place  upon  it, 
it  is  a delight  to  roam  alxmt  it  on  a line  summer's  day. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  has  given  it  voice  and  motion. 
Tiny  veins  of  water,  almost  imperceptible  at  first,  are 
formed  here  and  there;  these  unite  in  sparkling  stream- 
lets which  wind  at  the  bottom  of  miniature  river-beds, 
hollowed  out  by  themselves,  and  then  suddenly  disappear 
in  a crack  in  the  ice.  giving  forth  a low  plaiut  in  a silvery 
voice.  They  swell  or  fall  according  to  the  variations  of 
the  temperature.  Should  a cloud  pass  before  the  sun  and 
cool  the  atmosphere,  they  barely  contiuue  to  flow ; when 
the  heat  becomes  greater,  the  rivulets  assume  the  puce  of 
torrents;  they  sweep  away  with  them  sand  and  pebbles, 
which,  meeting  little  drifts  of  earth,  form  banks  and  isl- 
ands; then  toward  evening  they  calm  down,  and  soon 
the  cold  of  the  night  congeals  them  afresh. 

How  much  more  charming  ore  all  these  little  dramas 
of  inanimate  nature  when  animals  or  plants  take  part  in 
them ! Attracted  by  the  mildness  of  the  air  the  butterfly 
flutters  on  the  scene,  or  the  plant,  fallen  from  the  heights 
of  neighboring  rocks,  makes  the  most  of  its  short  time  to 
take  root  aguin  und  display  its  last  little  blossoms. 

APRIL.' 

BY  EMILY  HUNTINGTON  MILLER. 

Frost  in  the  meadow,  fog  on  the  hill; 

Bluebird  and  robin  sing  with  a will. 

Up  through  the  brown  earth,  spite  of  the  cold, 

Comes  Lady  Crocus,  in  purple  and  gold. 

Shy  little  Snow-drop,  dressed  like  a bride,  • 

Nodding  and  trembliug,  stands  by  her  side. 

Daffadowndilly  slips  ont  of  bed, 

With  a buff'  turban  crowning  her  head. 

Slim  Mr.  Jonquil  comes  on  the  run; 

44  Pray,  am  I up  in  time  for  the  fuuf” 
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EASTER  TIME. 

BY  MARY  D.  BRINE. 

The  shadows  of  wiutcr,  bo  chill  and  ro  gray, 

Have  passed  from  the  meadows  and  hill-tops  away; 
There’s  a shine  in  the  skies, 

Born  of  Spring's  merry  eyes, 

And  the  heart  of  the  Earth  grows  softer  each  day. 

See  how  she  releases  from  fetter  atid  chain 
Her  treasures,  which  spring  into  freedom  agaiu, 

Till  with  beauty  and  bloom 
And  sweetest  jHjrfume 

Is  tilled  every  hill-side,  aud  meadow,  and  lane. 

But  fairest  of  all  things  that  blossom  and  grow, 

Sweet  as  the  summer  and  pare  as  the  snow, 

Is  the  lily,  that  tells, 

Like  the  glad  Easter  bells, 

Once  more  the  sweet  story  which  all  hearts  should  know. 

Bloom  out, Easter  lilies;  bloom  brightly  and  fair; 
Breathe  out  your  pure  fragrance  upon  the  mild  air; 
Fling  your  banners  so  white 
Gayly  out  to  the  light, 

For  past  is  the  lenten  of  sorrow  and  care. 

For  oh ! with  the  spring-time  the  Easter  is  born ; 

Out  of  darkness  and  night  springs  the  glad  welcome  dawn  ; 
And  Easter  bells  ringing, 

Their  Easter  song  singing, 

With  loud  jubilates  hail  Spring’s  sunny  morn. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A CATAMARAN. 

BY  F.  8.  G. 

BY  this  time,  boys,  you  must  lx*  pretty  well  tired  of 
winter  sports— ice-boating,  coasting,  skating,  to  say 
nothing  of  cold  fingers,  frost-bitten  ears,  and  red  noses. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  you  are  as  much  pleased  to 
see  the  grass  looking  a little  green,  and  an  occasional  bud 
here  and  there,  as  older  people.  You  perhaps  have  wished 
it  might  be  spring  for  another  reason,  that  is,  to  find  out 
what  was  to  be  done  with  your  ice-boat.  If  you  remem- 
ber. at  the  time  the  plans  came  out  you  were  told  to  take 
particular  care  of  your  craft,  as  it  could  be  put  to  good 
use  in  the  spring.  Well,  with  a few  chauges  your  ice- 
boat is  to  become  a catamaran. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  unrig  her.  Take  off  the 
mast  bench,  side  boards,  floor,  and  stern  pieces,  and  also 
the  runners  and  rudder;  then  unfasten  the  runner  plank, 
and  move  it  back  one  foot  six  inches,  and  bolt  it  to  the 
keel.  Now  call  on  your  friend  the  carpenter,  and  get  a 
plank  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  runner  plank.  Bolt 
that  to  the  keel  at  the  extreme  end  (one  bolt  will  do). 
Have  cut  two  pieces  of  pine  plank  five  feet  nine  inches 
long,  four  inches  wide,  and  one  and  a half  inches  thick; 
place  them  as  in  the  plan.  Replace  the  mast  bench,  and 
bolt  it  to  the  forward  plank  aud  sides  as  shown ; bolt  also 
the  sides  to  the  plank  aft. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  commenced 
with  the  hulls,  and  left  the  frame  until  afterward  ; but  it 
makes  very  little  difference,  as  it  all  has  to  be  done.  Now 
build  the  hulls.  You  must  get  four  boards  (white  pine) 
twelve  feet  long,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  eighteen  inches 
wide,  not  a check  or  a knot  to  be  found  even  with  a mi- 
croscope. As  you  must  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  carpenter  now,  he  will  take  particular  pains  to  get  the 
kind  you  want.  Make  the  boards  as  in  Fig.  1.  At  1,  2, 3,  4 
draw  lines;  cut  the  sheer  line  and  the  bow.  The  moulds 


(Fig.  4)  1 and  3 to  be  made  of  odk  one  and  a half  inches 
thick,  and  2 and  4 of  pine  one  inch  thick.  Take  mea- 
surements carefully,  as  they  are  intended  to  remain  in 
place,  and  not  be  removed  after  the  hulls  are  formed  over 
them. 

The  stern-post  and  stem  are  to  be  made  of  oak  three 
inciies  thick,  and  rabbeted  for  the  sides.  Fasten  the  sides 
to  the  moulds  with  galvanized  nails,  and  to  the  stern  and 
stem  with  brass  screws. 

Square  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  sides  with  a plane 
and  straight-edgi'.  But  before  you  nail  on  the  bottom  of 
the  hulls,  cut  a three-cornered  piece  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  lower  edge  of  each  mould  (see  front  elevation);  this 
will  allow  the  water  to  run  from  one  compartment  to  an- 
other; for  all  boats  must  leak  a little,  you  know;  in  fact, 
it  is  better  for  them— it  keeps  the  seams  tighter. 

The  bottom,  which  should  be  in  one  piece,  may  be  nail- 
ed on.  Put  a little  white  lead  on  the  lower  edge  of  the 
sides;  it  will  make  the  joints  tighter.  You  must  do  the 
same  with  the  stem  and  stern.  Give  the  hulls  a good 
coat  of  paint  inside,  and  fasten  bolts  to  moulds  1 and  3; 
you  will  see  in  the  front  elevation  what  they  are  for. 

The  deck  may  be  cut  and  fastened  in  place;  this  is  to 
be  in  one  piece,  half  an  inch  thick.  You  may,  if  you  like, 
put  a three-inch  ribbon  of  pine  around  the  hulls.  It  is 
not  really  necessary,  but  it  looks  better;  it  gives  more  of 
a finish  to  it  In  case  you  do  this,  the  deck  should  lap 
over  the  ribbon,  so  don’t  cut  the  deck  before  you  put  on 
the  ribbons.  Give  the  hulls  a primer  of  paint.  You  may 
now  finish  the  upper  frame.  It  is  all  done  but  the  floor- 
ing. Use  for  this  half- inch  pine  six  inches  in  width, 
tongued  and  grooved;  fasten  with  galvanized  nails  to  the 
under  side  of  the  keel  and  side  pieces.  Put  the  frame  on 
the  hulls,  and  bolt  the  planks  in  their  places.  Nowr,  if 
you  like,  you  may  launch  your  craft.  After  the  launch- 
ing let  her  lie  a day  in  the  water,  which  will  give  the 
wood  a chance  to  swell.  In  the  plan  you  will  notice 
two  squares  on  the  decks.  These  are  the  hatchways, 
through  which  you  may  sponge  out  the  water  in  case 
your  vessel  leaks ; she  will  anyway  the  first  day  she  is 
launched.  In  the  steering  gear  of  your  boat  you  may 
utilize  that  which  you  have  on  hand,  with  some  additions. 
In  place  of  the  rudder  in  the  ice-boat,  get  a piece,  of  oak 
eighteen  inches  long,  with  bolts  at  either  end.  and  fasten 
to  the  old  iron-work;  a glance  at  Fig.  3 in  the  ice  boat 
plans  will  show  you  that  it  is  the  same.  The  rudders  are 
to  be  made  of  oak  one  inch  thick;  the  iron  bands  are  in- 
tended to  strengthen  them,  as  well  as  to  hold  the  eyebolts. 
Get  the  blacksmith  to  make  two  half-inch  iron  rods;  these 
are  to  connect  the  rudders  with  the  cross-piece.  Fig.  6 
will  show  you  the  detail. 

Slip  a small  piece  of  gas-pipe  over  the  rudder-post  be- 
tween the  tiller  and  the  keel  (see  Fig.  3).  The  tiller,  fast- 
ened on  with  a nut  on  top,  will  keep  the  post  in  position ; 
this  is  better  than  a pin  running  through  it. 

Hanging  the  rudder  and  necessary  fixtures,  as  well  as 
the  rigging,  had  better  be  done  on  land ; that  is,  after  she 
has  been  launched,  and  hauled  up  again. 

You  will  need  a new  mast  twelve  inches  longer  than  the 
old  one,  as  well  as  a new  gaff  and  boom ; make  them  eight- 
een inches  longer  than  the  old  ones.  The  topmast  should 
lie  four  feet  long  from  the  mast-head.  The  mainsail  should 
have  a new  piece  sewed  on  the  leach,  eighteen  inches  long, 
at  the  head  and  foot.  The  jib  should  be  eighteen  inches 
longer  on  the  foot.  The  shrouds  must  be  heavier  than 
those  uwxl  formerly,  and  be  run  out  to  the  ends  of  the 
plank.  No  jibstay  is  needed,  but  a small  rope  sewed  to 
the  leach  will  be  necessary.  The  bobstay  should  run 
from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit,  thence  to  the  plank  under 
the  same,  and  be  trussed  in  the  middle  with  a piece  of  oak 
(see  front  elevation). 

You  might  make  a spreader  for  the  topmast,  say  of 
eighth-inch  wire,  with  an  eye  at  either  end ; run  the  topmast 
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shrouds  through  these  eyes,  and  then  to  where  the  shrouds 
are  fastened. 

Those  parts  of  the  ice-boat  which  you  have  not  used  for 
this  craft  put  carefully  by  until  the  next  cold  snap,  which 
will  doubtless  not  occur  within  the  coming  six  months. 

Now  you  are  ready,  boys,  to  paint  up.  Having  exam* 
ined  the  hulls  carefully,  and  being  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  there  are  no  leaks,  you  may  get  out  your  paint-pots 
and  go  ahead.  Draw  the  water  line  mark,  and  paint  the 
bottoms  red,  the  sides  light  buff  or  French  gray,  and  the 
ribbons  black ; the  deck,  the  same  as  the  hull ; the  frame 
you  may  varnish,  although  it  would  be  better  to  paint  it. 

Get  your  boat  in  the  water  now,  hoist  your  sails,  and, 
with  a fine  breeze,  take  your  first  sail  in  your  catamaran. 
You  need  have  no  fear  of  capsizing,  but  your  boat  may  do 
what  they  call  “pitch  pole,”  that  is,  dip  its  nose  into  the 
water,  and  go  completely  over.  We  are  in  hopes,  how- 
ever, that  this  one  will  not  act  so. 

In  making  the  drawings  for  this  catamaran  the  suppo- 
sition is  that  you  have  an  ice-boat,  and  that  you  utilize 
certain  parts  of  said  boat  in  the  new  construction.  New 
timber  is  used  in  whatever  radical  changes  are  made,  and 
under  no  circumstances  do  you  cut  any  of  the  old  timber, 
but  lay  it  away  until  the  next  cold  snap.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  craft  from  your  ice-boat  has  necessitated  a 
rigid  frame-work,  preventing  the  independent  movement 
of  the  hulls.  In  a catamaran  properly  built  the  hulls 
should  move  independently;  and  for  those  boys  who  have 
not  an  ice-boat,  or  prefer,  if  they  have,  to  lay  it  aside  al- 
together, additional  drawings  are  made.  The  change’s 
are  only  in  the  manner  of  fastening  the  hulls  to  the 
frame- work— the  arrangement  of  the  keel  and  bowsprit, 
an  additional  mould  in  either  hull,  a crown  to  the  deck, 
and  a slight  difference  in  the  iron-work  and  position  of 
the  tiller. 

The  keel,  K,  of  white  pine,  four  inches  wide,  an  inch 
and  three-quarters  thick,  and  eight  feet  long,  runs  twelve 
inches  beyond  the  after  cross-beam ; instead  of  being  on 
top,  it  is  hung  underneath  the  beams,  and  bolted  to  them 
by  half-inch  links  or  eyebolts.  The  ends  of  the  cross- 
beams are  fastened  to  the  moulds  in  the  hulls  (Pig.  1 will 
show  you  how),  with  a rubber  washer  on  top;  this  will 
give  elasticit}*.  You  will  observe  that  these  are  used 
wherever  there  are  bolts,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
the  keel.  Fig.  2 gives  the  detail  of  the  stanchions  (of  oak, 
one  by  three  inches)  for  keeping  the  hulls  on  an  even  keel, 
and  at  the  same  time  allowing  a limited  rolling  motion; 
the  other  end  of  the  stanchion  is  bolted  to  au  extra  mould 
in  the  hulls,  marked  R M and  L M.  You  notice  the  dif- 
ference in  the  positions  of  the  same  (see  Fig.  1 and  plans  in 
Plate  I.);  Fig.  2,  Plate  II.,  explains  why.  The  detail  is 
given  (Fig.  5,  Plate  II.)  of  rubber  washers,  links,  etc. ; this 
is  drawn  quarter  size.  Mast  bench  of  oak  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick  and  six  inches  wide.  If  you  like,  instead  of  pine 
for  cross-beams,  oak  can  be  used,  an  inch  and  a half  thick, 
but  only  four  inches  wide,  and,  if  it  is  possible,  get  them 
with  a slight  curve  upward. 

Instead  of  nailing  the  floor  to  the  bottom  of  the  side 
pieces,  lay  a four-inch  plank  of  oak  on  the  cross-beams, 
G,  Fig.  I,  and  fasten  the  floor  to  that.  Make  it  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  instead  of  half  an  inch,  as  in 
Plate  I.  This  will  prevent  the  floor  going  through  when 
you  happen  to  get  in  a rough  sea.  and  your  craft  gives  all 
over.  The  side  pieces  should  be  bolted  to  the  cross-beams 
with  half-inch  bolts,  with  washers  of  rubber  underneath; 
one  bolt  is  sufficient  in  each  end  of  the  side  pieces,  running 
through  the  middle  of  the  cross-beams. 

With  these  alterations,  in  connection  with  Plate  I. , there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  a comfortable  craft, 
and  no  doubt  you  will  get  through  the  summer  creditably, 
and  without  a wet  jacket  from  a capsize.  As  for  a “ pitch 
pole,”  that  should  not  occur,  as  your  craft,  when  afloat, 
will  be  pretty  well  down  by  the  stem. 


“LA  CIIEVAMSRE  BAYARDE." 

BY  L1LL1A8  C.  DAVIDSON. 

H dear!  I wish  I lived  in  the  Middle  Ages!” 

“What’s  up  now?"  asked  a voice  from  Tom’s 
sofa,  where  he  lay  idly  turning  the  pages  of  a comic  al- 
manac. 

“ Oh,  I’ve  been  reading  about  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  and  what  lovely  times  they  all  had;  and  Pm  tired 
to  death  of  being  just  a girl  in  a Connecticut  farm-house, 
where  nothing  ever  happens.” 

“ Doesn’t  it,  then  ! I should  rather  think  it  had  lately.” 
“ Yes,  if  you  mean  horrid,  uncomfortable  things,  like 
mother  and  father  going  to  Boston  for  a week,  and  you 
taking  the  chance  to  lame  yourself  for  life,  and  Hester's 
mother  capping  the  climax  by  sending  for  her  in  hot 
haste.  I don't  mean  stupid,  commonplace  things;  I mean 
adventures — grand,  beautiful  deeds  of  heroism.  How  I 
should  love  to  be  a heroine!  I wish  I were  Florence 
Nightingale  in  the  hospital,  when  the  sick  soldier  kissed 
her  shadow  on  the  wall;  I wish  I were  Joan  of  Arc,  or 
Grace  Darling,  or  somebody ; not  just  Amabel  Holroyd. 
Holroyd ! how  can  any  one  with  such  a name  be  roman- 
tic? I could  be  a heroine;  I feel  I’ve  got  it  in  me.  You 
needn’t  laugh,  Tom.” 

The  door  opened  quietly,  and  Meg  came  in,  her  bright 
face  a little  overcast. 

“ People  never  are  appreciated  by  their  own  families,” 
wound  up  Amabel,  with  some  heat. 

“They  know  too  much  about  ’em!”  said  Tom,  senten- 
tiously.  ‘‘Hullo,  Meggums!  what’s  the  row  ?” 

“Bud  news,”  Baid  Meg,  trying  to  smile.  “Anastasia 
Ann’s  gone!” 

“ What?”  in  a duet  of  dismay. 

“ Yes,  indeed.  She  said  she  couldn’t  stop  where  it  was 
so  lonesome;  and  though  I protested  Hester  would  be 
back  early  to-morrow  morning,  she  packed  up  her  things 
then  and  there,  and  went  off  by  the  stage  when  it  passed 
just  now.  So  now  we’re  alone,  and  no  mistake.” 

“ Because  you  must  needs  let  Seth  Binks  go  to  drive 
Hester,  and  there  isn't  a soul  within  two  miles  but  old 
Granny  Peters!  Never  mind.  I hope  robbers  will  come; 
I'll  defend  the  house:  I should  just  enjoy  it.” 

“There  isn’t  much  for  them  to  steal,”  said  Meg,  as  she 
smoothed  Tom’s  pillow.  Tom  looked  up  with  a grateful 
smile. 

“How  did  you  know  it  wanted  that?”  he  asked. 
“There’s  Amabel  sighing  to  be  a hospital  nurse,  but  she 
never  thinks  of  practicing  on  me.” 

“Oh,  a scalded  leg  is  so  commonplace!  Now  if  you 
had  been  wounded  in  battle,  there  would  be  some  glory 
about  it;  but  just  to  tip  a hot  kettle  over  yourself — ” 

“ I guess  it  hurts  about  as  much  as  if  it  were  glorious,” 
said  Tom,  thoughtfully.  “ I say,  Meg,  Amabel  wants  to 
bo  a Chevalier  Bayard,  she  says.” 

“That’s  the  very  thing  I want — ‘a  knight  without  fear 
and  without  reproach.'  Brave  and  blameless!  I'll  make 
it  feminine,  and  call  myself  La  Chevali^re  Bayarde; 
that's  to  be  my  name  after  this.  Be  sure  you  call  me  by 
it.” 

“ You  must  win  your  spurs  first,”  murmured  Tom. 
“Just  wait  till  I get  the  chance.  I should  like  to  go 
I about  the  world  helping  the  distressed  and  afflicted.  I tell 
( you  it’s  in  me  to  be  a heroine,  or  why  should  I look  like 
one?  Heroines  don’t  have  snub- noses  and  freckles:  I 
! beg  your  pardon,  Meg!” 

“‘Would  yon  rather  bo  a beauty, 

Or  do  your  duty  f’  ” 

sang  Tom,  in  that  aggravating  cracked  voice  of  his. 
“Never  mind,  Meggums:  if  you’re  not  a Chevalier  Bay- 
ard, you  make  splendid  waffles.” 

“ And  I’ll  go  this  minute  and  make  some  for  tea,”  said 
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Meg-,  brightening.  as  she 
sprang  up.  *' They'll 
console  us  for  the  loss  of 
Auustasia  Ann.” 

Knock  ! knock  1 It 
seemed  to  Meg  she  must 
have  been  asleep  for 
hours,  when  she  was 
awakened  by  a sound 
of  low  but  continuous 
k marking  at  the  back 
door,  mingled  with 
smothered  shrieks  from 
Amabel's  little  white 
bed. 

In  an  instant  Meg  was 
beside  her. 

“ Amabel,  wlmt  is  it  i 
what's  the  matter  ?’’  she 
cried. 

“Oh!  oh!”  gasped  a 
voice  half  smothered 
under  the  blankets. 
“Don't  you  hear  them  ? 
it’s  the  robbers.  Call 
Tom.  Lock  the  door. 
Cover  your  head,  or 
they’ll  shoot  you.” 

Meg's  teeth  chattered 
with  cold  and  fright  to- 
gether, as  she  hurried 
on  her  clothes. 

“ Robbers  don’t  knock 
at  doors,”  she  said. 
“I'm  going  to  see  who 
is  there and,  despite 
another  agonized  shriek 
from  Amabel,  up  went 
the  window.  The  rob- 
ber  looked  a very  snutll 
one  as  he  came  out  from 
the  shadow  and  look- 
ed up.  “ Why.  Jimmie 
Peters,  is  that  you  ?” 
she  said.  “What's  the 
matter  ?” 

“Yes,  it’s  me,”  an- 
swered the  voice  of  a 
tiny  boy.  “Grandmo- 
ther's took  awful  had. 
Guess  you’d  better  send 
your  Seth  for  the  doctor 
right  away.” 

“Seth's  away,  and 
Tom’s  leg  is  very  bad. 
Oh.  wliat  shall  we  do  { 
Could  you  go  ? — do  you 
know  the  way  ?" 

“ No,  I don’t : and  I’ve 
got  ter  stay  with  gran- 
ny.” 

“Oh,  then,  run  hack 
quick.  I’ll  see  what  we 
can  do.”  And  as  Am- 
abel had  removed  the 
blanket  from  her  head, 
ami  was  listening,  she 
ventured  to  say,  timid- 
ly, “Amabel,  somebody 
ii/im/  fetch  the  doctor. 
Would  you — should  you 
mind  coining  with  me 
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Amabel  sat  bolt  - up- 
right. 

**  Meg  Holroyd,  I be- 
lieve you’re  crazy,”  she 
said,  severely.  ‘ ‘ Set  out 
on  a two  miles’  walk  on  a 
pitch-dark  road  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  / 
You  don't  know  what 
you’re  talking  about.  1 
don’t  believe  Granny 
Peters  is  so  bad,  and  if 
she  is,  we  can't  help  it. 
What  are  you  dressing 
for  ?” 

4 4 Somebody  must  go, ” 
said  Meg.  with  brave  de- 
termination, as  she  put 
on  her  red  cloak,  and 
drew  its  hood  about  her 
face.  “I’ll  take  Rover 
and  the  lantern.  Don't 
let  Tom  know;  he’d  go 
nearly  mud.  It’s  awful, 
but  it  has  to  lie  done.’’ 
And  before  Amabel 
could  recover  her  breath, 
Meg  was  gone. 

Oh.  how  dark  it  wuh 
outside!  how  cold  and 
keen  the  air!  how  lone- 
ly and  ghostly  the  road 
through  the  pines!  The 
little  luntern  threw  but 
a feeble  gleam,  and  the 
shadows  took  such  queer 
shapes ! Poor  Meg’s 
heart  beat  fast,  and  her 
knees  shook,  hut  she 
pressed  oil  valiantly; 
and  Rover  was  a com- 
fort, as  he  kept  close  to 
her  side,  and  pushed  his 
Host?  into  her  hand  now 
and  then  as  if  to  re-as- 
sure  her.  All  through 
the  dusky  woods,  and 
along  by  the  dark  river, 
which  sounded  so  weird 
in  the  stillness ; then 
over  the  bridge,  and  past 
Farmer  Sykes’s  long 
meadow,  and  the  saw- 
mill. With  what  a 
thankful  heart  did  Meg 
see  the  yellow  light  of 
her  lantern  fall  upon 
the  green  blinds  and 
white  fence  of  the  doc- 
tor's house,  and  feel  that 
the  two  miles  were  over ! 

“I  wonder  if  they'll 
think  I’m  a robber  ?’’  she 
thought,  as  she  pulled 
the  bell.  But  the  doc- 
tor was  more  used  to 
nocturnal  alarms. 

“Somebody  wanting 
me  ?”  asked  a brisk 
voice,  as  a night-capped 
head  popped  out  of  an 
tipper  window.  “Is  it  • 
Jeff  Brown  or  the  widow 
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Smalley  ? Why,  bless  my  soul ! it’s  never  one  of  Hol- 
royd's  girls  ? My  dear,  is  Tom — ” 

The  lire  was  not  quite  out  in  Dr.  Hunters  neat  kitchen, 
and  there  Meg  warmed  her  toes  and  fingers  while  “the 
chaise”  was  hastily  made  ready.  It  was  hard  to  turn  out 
again  when  the  doctor  came  to  call  her;  but  the  two  miles 
was  a very  different  affair  now,  sitting  by  his  side  in  the 
roomy  chaise,  wrapped  in  his  own  great  brown  coat,  and 
Rover  racing  along  behind.  They  drove  straight  to  Gran- 
ny Peters’s  red  cottage. 

“Stop  till  I’ve  seen  her,  and  I’ll  take  you  home,”  said 
the  doctor;  and  Meg  gladly  obeyed. 

By  the  dying  kitchen  fire  lay  Jimmie  Peters,  curled 
up,  fast  asleep.  Meg  privately  thought  if  that  were  the 
way  he  had  “staid  with  Granny,”  he  might  as  well  have 
gone  with  her  to  the  village ; but  she  kept  her  reflections 
to  herself,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  doctor.  He  was 
gone  a long  time,  almost  an  hour  Meg  thought  it  must 
be,  and  when  he  appeared  it  was  with  a grave  face.  He 
walked  straight  up  to  her,  and  took  her  chin  ill  his  big 
hand. 

“Are  you  a coward!”  he  asked,  looking  keenly  into 
her  face. 

“Yes.  I’m  afraid  so,”  she  answered,  meekly.  “I  was 
dreadfully  frightened  in  the  woods  to-night.” 

“ Humph  1”  said  he.  “And  yet  you  came.  Now*  look 
here ; I’ve  got  to  bleed  Mrs.  Peters,  and  I must  have  some- 
body to  hold  her  arm.  There’s  nobody  here  hut  you ; but 
if  you're  likely  to  scream  at  the  sight  of  a little  blood, 
you'd  better  stay  away.” 

“Oh,  I won't  scream,”  said  Meg.  “Why,  of  course, 
if  there's  no  one  else,  I must;”  and  with  a white  face  she 
followed  the  doctor  up  stairs.  Certainly  this  was  the 
worst  part  of  all  this  eventful  night.  She  did  not  know 
how  hard  it  would  be  until  she  saw  the  red  stream  flowing 
from  Granny  Peters’s  arm,  while  every  one  of  her  groans 
seemed  more  dolorous  than  the  last.  Meg  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  one  particular  stain  on  the  whitewashed  wall, 
set  her  teeth  hard,  and  gripped  the  wrist  she  was  holding 
with  a desperate  force.  Presently,  when  the  doctor  in- 
formed her  by  a nod  that  the  work  was  over,  and  while 
he  was  binding  up  his  lancet  wound,  she  laid  the  arm  ! 
down  gently,  and  stole  down  stairs.  She  reached  the 
kitchen,  where  Jimmie  still  slumbered  peacefully;  there 
she  sat  down  with  some  deliberation  upon  the  floor,  and 
quietly  fainted  away. 

There  the  doctor  found  her  when  he  came  to  take  her 
home,  ami  even  after  he  had  deluged  her  with  cold  water, 
and  rubbed  her  hands  until  they  felt  quite  sore,  it  was  a 
very  bewildered  Meg  that  he  lifted  into  the  chaise  again. 

The  sun  was  bright  and  golden  in  the  sky  as  they  drove 
in  at  the  gate.  Seth  Binlcs  was  whistling  in  the  yard, 
and  Hester  bustling  to  and  fro  in  the  kitchen;  and  as 
they  drew  up  at  the  open  door,  there  came  Tom,  hopping 
on  his  had  leg,  to  meet  them,  with  a look  of  mingled  relief 
and  sternness  on  his  kind  ugly  face. 

“Now  just  look  here,  Master  Tom,”  said  the  doctor, 
before  Tom  could  utter  a word.  ‘‘Don’t  you  dare  to 
scold  her,  or  I’ll  know  the  reason.  Tell  you  what,  you've 
a sister  you  may  be  proud  of.”  And  then  and  there  he 
told  the  whole  story  of  Meg’s  adventures. 

“Well  done,  old  Meggums!”  was  all  Tom  remarked, 
as  he  held  out  his  arms,  and  the  doctor  lowered  her  into 
them.  “ I always  knew  you  were  the  heroine.” 

“Oh  no,  Tom,”  said  Meg,  with  a blush.  “Why,  I 
fainted.” 

“But  you  waited  till  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
done,  before  you  indulged  in  that  amusement,  it  appears,” 
he  responded. 

And  Meg  never  could  quite  understand  why  Tom's 
very  next  Christmas  present  to  her  took  the  form  of  a lit- 
tle silver  lace-pin,  inscribed  in  tiny  letters  of  blue  enamel 
with  the  mysterious  words.  “ La  Chevaliere  Bayarde.” 


“Haven’t  you  made  a mistake,  Tom?”  she  asked,  in 
some  perplexity.  “The  pin  is  lovely,  but  that  was  Am- 
abel’s name,  you  know,  not  mine.” 

“You  won  the  spurs,”  said  Tom,  laconically;  and  no 
other  answer  could  he  be  induced  to  give. 

SOMETHING  TO  THINK  ABOUT  AT  EASTER 

OLD  Winter  has  gone  at  last,  and  left  the  sun  at  peace 
to  his  work  of  warming  the  ground  and  coaxing  out 
of  it  the  grass  and  flowers.  But  Winter  was  icy  cold  this 
year,  tie  staid  with  us  as  long  as  ho  dared,  kept  his 
rough  winds  blowing,  froze  all  the  water  he  could  spy  out, 
and  made  the  snow  fall.  The  snow  1 It  came  falling, 
driving,  whirling  down,  again  and  again,  and  so  many 
times  again,  that  the  boys  shouted  themselves  hoarse,  and 
snow  balls  were  as  common  as  sparrows,  and  commoner 
too,  sometimes,  for  the  sorrows  lost  one  another  in  the 
storms.  A merry  old  friend  was  Winter!  He  kept  the 
sleigh-bells  jingling,  and  the  boys  on  skates  until  even 
eight  - year  - old  chaps  learned  the  “Dutch  Roll”  and 
“ Eights,”  and  bad  boys  of  all  ages  played  “ hookey.”  He 
hung  more  icicles  than  ever  on  our  eaves  and  lamp  posts, 
and  loaded  the  telegraph  wires  with  ice  until  they  broke 
and  fell  into  tangles  at  the  street  corners. 

But.  oh!  the  guy  parties,  the  sleigh-rides,  the  coasting 
(out  of  town),  and  the  rollicking  games  that  we  had ! The 
nut*  crackings,  corn  - poppings,  and  candy -pulls!  And 
then  Christinas ! Was  there  ever  anything  brighter  than 
Christmas  I Maybe  not;  indeed,  I really  think  not.  But 
hearken,  children!  The  brightest  part  of  it,  half  of  you 
never  saw.  You  listened  to  the  old  birthday  story;  you 
looked  at  the  picture  of  Jesus  in  the  manger,  with  St. 
John  and  the  angels  smiling  at  Him;  but  how  many  of 
you  thought  or  wondered  what  it  meant  ? Why  does  the 
Baby  look  straight  into  your  faces,  instead  of  turning  His 
sweet  smile  to  St.  John  or  to  one  of  the  angels?  Ah! 
that  is  the  very  bright  thing  you  must  remember.  Be- 
cause He  was  not  born  for  the  joy  of  St.  John,  or  of  any 
one  in  particular,  but  for  all  of  us — every  one — to  be  the 
Light  of  the  World.  So  He  smiles  out  of  the  picture  into 
the  face  of  whoever  looks  at  Him,  with  the  same  love  for 
the  poorest  little  ragamuffin  shivering  at  the  corner,  or 
the  lonely  sick  child  lying  in  the  hospital,  or  even  the 
criminal  shut  in  behind  prison  bars,  as  for  you  who  have 
always  had  loving  friends  about  you  to  guard  and  save 
you  from  misfortune.  If  all  the  children  in  the  world 
could  have  that  picture,  and  be  told  why  the  Baby  looks 
into  their  faces  so  lovingly,  they  would  grew  up  better 
men  and  women.  Fewer  of  them  would  get  into  trouble; 
and  when  they  did,  the  others  would  be  more  ready  to 
help  them  out.  It  is  well  and  fitting  to  show  you  now, 
at  Easter-time,  this  picture  of  the  little  Jesus.  You  can 
have  a better  chance  to  think  about  it  than  at  Christmas, 
when  your  toys,  your  fun,  and  your  frolic  make  it  easier 
to  think  of  yourselves.  It  is  fitting  because  we  think  now 
of  another  birth— of  the  new  life  which  begins  forever! 
Easter  reminds  us  how  Jesus  began  that  new  life;  how, 
after  all  His  long  suffering,  He  rose  to  the  life  that  is  nev- 
er-ending, and  rising,  pointed  out  the  beautiful  way  for 
us  all. 

The  grass  springing  up  in  the  parks,  buds  coming  on 
the  trees,  the  little  seeds  swelling  and  bursting  in  the 
ground,  and  sending  up  leaves  and  stems,  remind  us  ev- 
ery hour  of  new  fresh  life.  Out-of-doors  with  you  all! 
At  the  close  of  school,  out  info  the  fresh  air,  and  shout  for 
the  spring.  Spy  out  the  first  crocus  and  dandelion,  and 
I see  if  you  can  find  a single  one  of  all  the  bird -cottages 
| in  the  parks  “to  let.”  Go  into  the  country  on  holidays, 

I and  look  for  arbutus;  open  your  eyes  wide,  and  don’t  let 
a bit  of  the  beauty  escape  you. 

And  if  you  should  discover  here  and  there  a chance  to 
I point  out  bits  of  brightness  to  another  whose  eyes  may  be 
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duller  than  yours,  if  you  should  sec  a way  to  help  some  weeds  and  grasses,  were  mirrored  in  its  cool  depths,  as 
one  who  is  weaker,  an  opportunity  to  do  any  little  kind-  now  with  long  steady  stroke  the  trout  swam  on. 
ly  act  for  those  less  fortunate  than  you,  seize  upon  the  Suddenly  another  shape  darkened  the  glassy  surface 
chance,  and  bless  it  for  coming,  for  that  will  lx*  the  best  of  the  water.  It  was  the  figure  of  a man  in  slouched  hat 
way  your  young  hands  can  take  to  point  toward  the  glori-  and  high  boots,  and  long  tapering  rod  in  hand.  He 
ous  life  which  the  old  story  tells  us  Jesus  begau  on  an  seemed  to  Ins  quite  motionless,  but  far  out  near  the  mid- 

Easter  morning.  die  of  the  stream,  just  where  the  trout  was  swimming, 

danced  a brilliant  fly.  A leap,  a dash,  and  then  began 
(Begun  in  fUBrnrt  You p*opl*  No.  so,  February  i.]  such  a whirling  mad  rush  through  the  water  that  Arthur 

PHIL’S  FAIRIES.  knew  ho  would  he  overthrown.  The  trout  had  seized  the 

BY  MRS.  W.  J HAYS,  Ay,  and  the  fisherman,  rapidly  unreeling  his  line,  waited 

_ . „ for  the  fish  to  exhaust  himself.  Before  this  was  done, 

Ai-tho.  Of-rusc**  I»L«W.VK,  TC.  however,  Arthur  wax  thrown  v,olently  off  the  trout's  back, 

and  by  dint  of  desperate  efforts  reached  the  shore,  where 
Chapter  XII  ft,r  14  while  he  lay  motionless. 

When  he  revived  he  found  himself  in  long  sedgy 
the  fairy  8 STORY  CONTINUED.  grass,  well  shielded  from  observation.  The  trout  was  no- 

SOONER  than  he  had  supposed,  Arthur  heard  the  soft  where  to  be  seen,  and  Arthur  knew  that  it  was  idle  to 
little  twitter  of  his  new  friend.  search  for  him.  Poor  fellow ! his  fate  had  found  him,  and 

“ I have  flown  really  quite  a distance,  aud  had  the  good  no  doubt  he  was  lying  quietly  enough  now  in  the  fisher- 
fortune  to  see  the  elf  who  has  charge  of  these  woods.  He  man's  basket, 

is  very  much  vexed  with  you,  and  will  not  listen  to  any  “ ‘Streams  run  into  rivers,  and  rivers  to  the  sea,1  and  I 
excuse:  though  knowing  so  little  about  the  matter.  I hard-  must  look  forborne  other  method  than  the  trout’s  back.” 
ly  knew  what  to  offer.  I pleaded  your  youth,  however,  He  hopped  about  wearily,  ate  a few  flies,  and  then,  quite 
and  made  bold  to  promise  your  good  behavior  in  the  fu-  worn  out,  fell  fast  asleep.  When  he  awoke  it  was  dark, 
ture,  and  while  1 was  speaking  one  of  the  lesser  elves  Fire-flies  flashed  about  him  brilliantly;  stars  beamed  so 
twitched  my  wing  a little,  aud  whispered : brightly  that  they  seemed  double,  half  above  in  the  sky, 

“‘Promise  him  something  ho  likes  as  a ransom,  and  and  half  below  in  the  water.  From  some  overhanging 
perhaps  he  will  answer  your  request.'  boughs  came  a dismal  hooting. 

‘“But  I do  not  know  what  he  likes,'  I replied.  ‘Can  "Hush!”  cried  Arthur,  impatiently.  “Why  do  you 
you  suggest  anything  f I added,  in  the  same  whisper.  want  to  spoil  the  night  with  such  wailing  ?” 

“ ‘lie  is  very  much  in  need  of  some  sea- weed.  I heard  “I  have  lost  three  lovely  little  owlets, 11  was  the  re- 
him  say  the  other  day  that  he  wanted  some  iodine,  and  I sponse.  “Darling  little  fluffy  cherubs!  Never  had  an 
that  he  would  have  to  send  a party  of  us  off  to  the  sea-  owl  mother  three  such  beauties !” 
shore  to  get  Bea-weed,  from  which  we  make  iodine.  Now  “ Where  are  they  ?”  asked  Arthur, 
if  your  friend  can  get  it,  he  would  be  so  much  pleased  | “Devoured  by  a horrible  night-hawk,”  sobbed  the  owl, 

that  I am  sure  be  would  be  willing  to  forgive  him,  and  44  Where  has  the  night-hawk  flown  f” 

restore  him  to  his  proper  condition.’  “ Far  down  the  river  after  prey,” 

“After  hearing  this,  I made  the  offer  in  your  name,  “Why  do  you  not  go  after  him,  and  punish  him  ?” 
and  received  a favorable  reply.  You  are  to  get  two  “ It  is  too  far.  and  I am  too  sorrowful.” 

pounds  of  sea-weed  in  less  than  a fortnight.  It  is  to  be  “ You  have  no  spirit.  I would  {x*;k  his  eyes  out  were 

laid  on  the  large  flat  rock  which  you  will  see  lower  down  I in  your  place.” 

the  stream  under  the  chestnut-tree.  You  are  to  leave  it  “ Ah ! you  are  young  and  strong  and  brave.” 
there,  and  by  no  means  to  remain  there,  but  return  here,  “Take  me  on  your  back,  and  we  will  fly  after  him.” 
and  your  reward  will  await  you.”  “Come,  then,  and  do  liattle  for  ine,  noble  friend.” 

Arthur  thanked  the  little  bird  warmly,  but  inwardly  Down  flew  the  owl,  and  up  jumped  Arthur  quickly  on 
despaired  of  accomplishing  anything  so  difficult.  its  back,  inwardly  wondering  how  a frog  could  bo  a match 

The  little  bird  hopped  restlessly  about.  “You  will  try  ! for  a night-hawk,  but  quite  resolved  to  aid  the  |>oor  owl 
to  do  this,  will  you  not  t”  she  asked.  if  he  could.  With  a delightful  sense  of  freedom  and  glori- 

“Of  course  I will  try,”  said  Arthur,  rather  ashamed,  ous  liberty,  such  as  be  had  never  before  even  imagined, 
and  striving  to  put  a bold  face  on  the  matter.  “I  will  they  rose  high  above  the  tree-tops. 

try,  but  I do  not  know  exactly  what  to  do  first.”  The  moon  had  now  risen,  and  the  air  seemed  transparent 

“Streams  run  into  rivers,  and  rivers  to  the  sea,”  twit-  silver, 
terod  the  bird.  Keeping  near  the  border  of  the  river,  which  had  great- 

44  Yes;  but  I hardly  think  frogs  swim  in  deep  water.  I ; ly  widened,  they  emerged  from  one  forest  only  to  enter 
will  have  to  contrive  a boat  or  a float  of  some  sort.”  ; another. 

Just  then  a huge  trout  sprang  up  after  a fly,  and  missed  The  wild  cries  of  loons  saluted  them.  Herds  of  deer, 
it.  Quick  as  a flash  the  little  bird  darted  up,  caught  the  cooling  themselves  in  the  water,  glanced  up  with  startled 
fly,  dropped  it  into  the  trout's  open  mouth,  and  twittered  gaze  as  they  passed. 

something  unintelligible  to  Arthur.  He  heard,  however,  A dark  bird  flapped  low  over  the  water  as  a fish  leaped 
a curious  sountj  of  words  from  the  trout.  from  the  waves, 

“Jump  on  my  bock,  jump  on  my  back,  and  be  off,  4 * It  is  my  enemy,”  whispered  the  owl. 
alack  1”  44  Pursue  him,”  returned  Arthur. 

“Go,”  said  the  bird,  quickly.  44  My  heart  sinks  within  me;  the  memory  of  my  owlets 

Arthur  made  a bound,  and  found  himself  on  Mr.  Speck-  subdues  all  rcvengefulness.  Though  I should  make  him 
lesides’  back  in  an  instant.  suffer,  it  would  not  return  to  me  my  children.” 

44  Good-by,”  sang  the  little  bird,  loudly,  for  already  “ But  if  we  kill  him,  be  can  do  no  further  mischief.” 

the  trout  had  flashed  away  into  a dark  pool  beneath  a cas-  ‘‘True,  true;  but  he  is  a fearful  fellow.  What  wea- 

cado,  where  the  falling  waters  made  a deafening  noise,  pons  have  you  with  which  to  meet  him  f” 

In  another  instant  he  made  another  dart,  and,  quick  as  “None  but  my  eyes  and  legs;  a frog  is  a poor  despic- 
lightning,  they  were  in  broad  shallow  water.  Again  they  able  wretch  under  such  circumstances.  Our  weight  to- 
were  whirled  from  eddy  to  eddy,  and  already  the  stieam  | gether  might  sink  him.  You  must  fly  at  him  with  one 
had  widened  into  a little  river.  The  bending  trees,  the  tremendous  blow,  get  him  down  in  the  water,  and  all  the 
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quirt*  to  deliberate  so  anxiously,  but  parental 
anguish  has  clouded  my  active  brain ; the 
recent  combat,  also,  has  exhausted  my  nerv- 
ous system.  I have  the  happy  thought  at 
last,  though,  and  you  shall  be  assisted.  We 
will  fly  to  the  nest  of  an  old  friend,  a cele- 
brated kingfisher.  Ho  lives  not  far  from 
here;  he  knows  the  coast  well,  and  will  aid 
us.  Come,  mount  upon  my  willing  back, 
and  we  will  fly  at  once.’* 

This  was  no  sooner  said  than  done.  They 
flew  swiftly  over  the  now  broad  expanse  of 
water  rolling  in  a powerful  stream,  bordered 
by  a wild  and  harsh-looking  forest.  A few 
tall  and  leafless  trunks  in  a cluster  contain- 
ed, high  among  the  bare  boughs,  a huge 
nest.  From  it.  aroused  from  his  sleep,  sul- 
lenly flapped  a large  bird. 

“ Wait  a moment,  my  friend,”  called  the 
owl,  in  her  most  beseeching  manner.  “ I 
have  a fuvor  to  ask.  I wish  to  appeal  to 
your  intelligent,  geographical,  topograph- 
ical. and  comprehensive  intellect  for  gui- 
dance. You  know  the  coast;  lead  us  to  it 
before  the  dawn  of  day.” 

“A  most  unwarrantable  request,  upon 
my  word,”  was  the  answer,  in  a gruff  voice. 
“Why  should  you  thus  disturb  my  slum- 
ber, and  demand  of  me  this  journey  in  the 
night?” 

fro  bb  coxmcBD.] 


THE  OWL  TELLS  HER  SORROWFUL  STORY. 

fish  will  assist  to  punish  him,  for  all  owe  him  a grudge.  I 
Or  stay:  fly  close  to  him,  and  I will  leap  upon  him;  the 
weight  will  surprise  and  annoy  him,  and  you  must  then 
make  a dash  for  his  eyes.  Pluck  them  out  if  you  can;  it 
will  be  worse  than  death  for  him.” 

“ Barbaric  torture ! But  the  memory  of  my  owlets  hard- 
ens my  motherly  heart ; it  pulsates  with  tremendous  force ; 
their  loss  is  the  world’s  loss.  I hasten  to  the  combat.” 
They  swept  down  low  as  the  hawk  swooped  for  flsh ; 
Arthur  sprang  upon  its  back;  the  owl  darted  at  the  crea- 
ture’s eyes,  and  with  a furious  blow,  first  at  one,  then  at 
the  other,  nmde  her  enemy  sightless.  The  hawk,  with  a 
cry  of  pain,  fell  into  the  water.  Instantly  an  enormous 
flsh  dragged  him  beneath,  and  it  was  only  by  wonderful 
dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  owl  and  of  the  frog  that  the 
latter  was  unhurt.  He  nestled  once  again  amongst  the 
owl's  soft  feathers,  and  they  sought  the  shore. 

“ Now  how  shall  I repay  you.  my  brave  friend  ?”  asked 
the  owl,  as  Arthur  leaped  upon  land. 

“ I do  not  wish  for  any  reward, ” replied  Arthur. 
“Nevertheless,  you  will  not  refuse  to  grant  a sorrow- 
ful and  stricken  mother  the  little  bulm  which  her  grate- 
ful spirit  seeks  in  the  return  or  acknowledgment  of  so 
vast  a favor  as  you  have  conferred  upon  me.” 

Arthur  thought  a moment,  and  then  told  the  owl  of 
his  journey  and  errand  to  the  seashore.  “Perhaps,  as 
you  an*  so  famous  for  wisdom,  Mother  Owl,  you  ma)*  be 
able  to  give  me  some  advice  which  will  assist  me  to  get 
the  sea- weed,  and  return  as  speedily  as  I can,”  he  said,  as 
he  finished  his  narration. 

“ I will  consider,”  replied  the  owl,  bending  her  search- 
ing gaze  toward  the  earth.  After  a few  moments'  reflec- 
tion. in  which  she  rolled  her  luminous  and  cat-like  eyes 
about,  rutfled  her  feathers,  and  uttered  a few  soft  “to- whit 
to- w boos,”  she  murmured;  “I  have  it.  Seldom  do  I re- 


C\ KOUGEand  Ella  were  in  the  garden,  helping  to  gnth- 
I er  the  last  of  the  fruit  from  the  big  apple-tree  under 
which  they  had  played  all  the  summer.  One  large  red 
apple  fell  on  the  walk,  and  rolled  away  under  the  goose- 
berry hedge,  and  Ella  knelt  down  to  look  for  it.  But  as 
she  was  about  reaching  under  the  bushes,  she  suddenly 
started  back  with  a scream.  “Oh,  Georgie.  such  a hor- 
rid, horrid  caterpillar!” 

George,  who  hated  caterpillars,  and  thought  that  they 
did  a great  deal  of  harm  in  gardens,  took  up  a stick  to 
kill  this  one.  But  Aunt  Kate,  who  was  looking  on.  check- 
ed him.  “Stop,  George;  let  us  see  what  ho  is  doing.” 

It  was  a very  large  and  very  ugly  caterpillar,  hanging 
to  a twig  of  the  gooseberry  bush.  He  was  curled  up  in 
almost  a circle,  and  moving  his  head  busily  from  side  to 
side.  A great  many  tine  threads  were  twisted  all  around 
him. 

“ He  is  trying  to  get  out  of  that  cobweb.”  said  Ella. 

“ No;  he  is  making  the  web  himself,”  said  George,  look- 
ing closely.  “See  how  he  is  spinning  out  the  threads, 
and  winding  them  round  himself.” 

“Yes,”  said  Aunt  Kate,  quietly,  “he  is  spinning  his 
shroud.  Don’t  disturb  him,  and  to-morrow  we  will  come 
and  see  what  he  has  done.” 

So  next  day  they  came  again  into  the  garden,  and  look- 
ed under  the  gooseberry  bush.  But  instead  of  the  cater- 
pillar, they  found,  hanging  to  the  twig,  a little  dry  brown 
case,  or  cocoon,  which  George  said  looked  very  much  like 
the  stump  of  an  old  cigar. 

“ He  is  in  there,”  said  Aunt  Kate.  “That  is  his  coffin.” 
“ Why,  Aunt  Kate!  a caterpillar  burying  himself  in  a 
shroud  and  a coffin  f” 

“Yes;  he  has  spun  himself  a fine  silken  shroud,  and 
fastened  himself  up  in  a coffin.” 

“ Is  he  dead  ?”  asked  Ella. 

“You  would  think  so  if  you  could  see  him.  He  is 
nothing  now  but  a little  hard  dry  shell,  which  neither 
moves  nor  breathes.  He  can  neither  see  nor  hear.” 
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“Then  he  must  be  dead/'  said  George. 

“No,  not  dead;  then)  remains  a spark  of  life  in  the 
little  dried-up  body.  By-and-by,  when  the  right  time 
conies,  you  will  see  him  burst  out  of  that  shroud  and  cof- 
fin, but  not  as  an  ugly  caterpillar:  he  will  be  a beautiful 
butterfly  with  lovely  wings." 

“Why.  Aunt  Kate!"  they  both  exclaimed,  in  surprise. 

But  Aunt  Kate  was  standing  with  a dreamy,  far-away 
look  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  a soft  sweet  smile  on  her  lips. 
George  said  she  looked  ns  though  she  saw  the  air  full  of 
beautiful  butterflies.  And  at  that  Aunt  Kate  smiled,  and 
kneeling  down,  tied  a bit  of  silk  thread  around  the  little 
cocoon,  and  took  it  gently  off  th'3  twig.  “It  shall  hang 
on  a nail  in  your  room,"  she  said  to  Ella,  “and  in  the 
spring  we  shall  see  wlmt  will  happen." 

So  all  through  the  winter  the  poor  caterpillar,  in  his 
shroud  and  coffin,  hung  on  the  wall,  near  the  ceiling, 
where  he  might  be  out  of  harm's  way.  More  than  once 
George  and  Ella  were  tempted  to  take  the  cocoon  gently 
off  the  nail;  and  feeling  how  light  it  was.  and  how  it  rat- 
tled with  a dry,  hollow'  sound,  they  could  not  believe  that 
any  life  remained  in  it.  But  Aunt  Kate  told  them  to 
have  faith  in  what  she  said,  until  they  should  see  with 
their  own  eyes. 

On  Easter-eve  the  children  were  seated  before  the  fire, 
coloring  eggs.  Aunt  Kate  was  explaining  to  them  that 
the  festival  of  Easter  was  in  remembrance  of  our  Lord’s 
resurrection  from  the  tomb. 

“ It  was  wonderful,  when  He  had  been  three  whole 
days  dead,"  said  Ella,  solemnly. 

“Yes,  but  we  shall  all  rise  from  our  tombs  os  our  Sav- 
iour did,"  said  George;  “ Mr.  Danton  told  us  so  last  Sun- 
day. I know  it  must  be  true.  But.  Aunt  Kate,  it  seems 
such  a wonderful  thing  to  believe." 

“Do  you  believe,  George,  that  that  poor  dried-up  in- 
sect on  the  wall  there  will  ever  come  out  of  its  tomb  a 
beautiful  creature  with  wings  ?" 

“ I don’t  know,"  said  George,  doubtfully.  “He  seems 
too  dead  ever  to  come  to  life  again." 

“/  believe  he  will,  because  Aunt  Kate  says  so,"  said 
Ella;  and  Aunt  Kate  smiled. 

“That  is  having  faith,"  said  she. 

Next  morning  was  Easter- Sunday — a bright,  lovely 
day,  almost  us  warm  and  bright  as  summer. 

"Auntie,"  cried  Ella,  rushing  into  the  room  with  her 
hands  full  of  white  and  yellow  crocuses,  “see  what  I 
have  found  in  the  garden!  These  dear  flowers  poking 
their  little  yellow  heads  out  of  the  ground,  and  looking 
as  if  they  were  staring  arouud  to  see  if  spring  had  come. 
Isn’t  it  wonderful  how  they  could  come  up  out  of  the  dirt 
so  clean  and  bright!" 

“So  the  little  dry  balls  which  have  lain  all  winter  in 
the  cold  dark  ground  have  come  to  life  again,"  said  Aunt 
Kate.  “ But  now  put  them  in  water,  and  let  us  go  to 
breakfast.  ” 

Ella  went  into  her  own  room,  which  was  next  to  Aunt 
Kate’s,  to  get  a little  blue  china  vase  for  the  flowers.  But 
in  a moment  she  called  out:  “Oh,  auntie,  coine  and  see! 
There  is  a hole  in  the  cocoon !" 

Sure  enough,  when  Aunt  Kate  came,  she  saw  that  a 
large  hole  had  been  made  in  one  end  of  the  cocoon,  and 
that  it  was  empty. 

Then  she  looked  carefully  all  over  the  room,  and 
while  she  was  doing  so.  Ella  suddenly  gave  a cry  of  won- 
der and  delight.  On  the  window-seat  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine was  a large  and  beautiful  butterfly,  lightly  bal- 
ancing  himself,  and  slowly  waving  his  gold  and  purple 
wings  to  and  fro. 

“Oh,  Aunt  Kate,  can  that  lie  our  ugly  caterpillar  turn- 
ed into  such  a beautiful  butterfly  I” 

“Yes,  this  is  the  poor  ugly  worm  which  once  crawled 
on  the  ground,  and  did  nothing  in  all  its  life  but  search 
for  food.  He  has  broken  his  tomb,  as  you  see.  and  come 


forth  a lovely  winged  creature,  to  fly  in  the  air,  and  rest 
ti|H>n  flowers,  and  sip  dew  and  honey  from  their  fragrant 
blossoms." 

“How  he  trembles!"  said  Ella;  “and  why  does  he 
wave  his  wings  so  ?" 

“He  is  getting  them  ready  for  flight.  And  perhaps 
he  trembles  from  joy  to  find  himself  what  he  is." 

“Auntie,"  said  Ella,  in  a low  voice,  and  with  a very 
grave  look,  “do  you  think  ire  shall  be  as  beautiful  and 
as  happy  when  we  come  out  of  our  graves,  and  find  our- 
selves angels  with  wings  t" 

“ No  doubt  of  it,"  Aunt  Kate  replied,  softly.  “ A thou- 
sand times  more  beautiful  and  happy." 

“ If  we  are  good  while  we  are  caterpillars." 

“Yes,  if  we  are  good." 

Ella  stood  a long  time  looking  at  the  beautiful  insect. 
Her  heart  was  full  of  a solemu  wonder  and  awe  at  this 
great  miracle,  as  it  seemed  to  her. 

“If  the  caterpillar  could  have  known,"  she  said,  “while 
he  was  a poor  ugly  worm,  that  he  would  some  time  be 
a beautiful  butterfly,  I think  he  would  have  been  glad 
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to  bury  himself  up  in  that  coffin.  And,  Aunt  Kate,  it 
seems  strange  that  he  should  have  come  out  of  his  grave 
on  Easter-day.  our  Lord’s  resurrection  day.*  Perhajis  it 
wns  to  teach  Georgia  and  me  an  Easter  lesson.  George 
will  believe  it  now." 

Just  then  the  butterfly  slowly  lifted  himself  on  his 
wings,  fluttered  around  in  a circle,  and  settled  quivering 
and  trembling  on  the  crocus  blossoms.  So  they  left  him 
there  while  they  went  down  to  breakfast. 

• A fact.  t 
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THK  offer*  for  exchange*  from  our  correspond- 
ents have  come  tu  so  fast  of  late  that  we  have 
Ixxtn  obliged,  for  the  pi  event,  to  place  a large  por- 
tion of  then)  on  the  third  page  of  the  cover,  In  or- 
der to  make  room  for  letter*,  ana  wet*,  and  puzzle*, 
which  fill  the  two  page*  allotted  to  the  Poet-office 
Box. 

flew  Yoaa  Cm. 

We  children  have  just  had  a box  of  odd  thing* 
from  onr  auntie,  who  Uvea  In  Cuba,  and  1 thought 
ItM  reader*  of  Ifocwa  P*ori.ft  would  lik«  to  hmr 
about  1L  It  was  n great  hlg  box,  and  the  first  thing 
we  mw  when  papa  took  on  the  cover  wae  a lot  of 
sugar-cane.  It  louktvt  very  hard  and  dry,  but  when 
papa  cut  off  the  outside,  how  nice  and  while  the  In- 
elde  wae!  We  nocked  the  juice,  and  it  was  sweoter 
thnn  sugar.  Then  papa  took  out  a bundle  done  up 
In  yellow  paper,  and  marked,  “Open  carefully."  It 
was  full  of  pined,  which  l*  a kind  of  com  meal  marto 
by  the  country  people  In  Cuba.  They  roaat  the  com, 
and  then  grind  it  fine,  and  mix  It  with  brown  sugar. 
They  eat  ft  juat  that  way,  and  sometime*  they  wet  It 
with  milk,  and  make  little  cake*.  Auntie  wrote  that 
the  ec lion] -boy a in  Cuba  lake  a mouthful  of  pinof, 
and  then  try  to  Bay  fov-fov  without  blowing  oat  any 
meal.  We  tried,  but  the  meal,  which  tastes  very 
nice,  was  like  dry  powder,  and  we  couldn't  do  it 
There  was  a little  box  foil  of  what  we  always  call- 
ed giiliiea-j>eB*,  but  which  am  called  pepuana  In  Cuba. 
They  are  a bright  red  pe*,  with  ft  little  black  spot  on 
one  aide.  Auntie  nlwaya  write*  a description  of  ev- 
erything, and  ao  we  know  that  these  grow  on  bushes, 
like  our  hazel-nuts.  The  haabe*  are  covered  with 
busk*.  which  crack  open  when  they  are  dry,  and  a how 
s whole  bunch  of  prpuaoa  Inold*. 

Tlwrc  were  ao  many  candied  fruiia  that  I couldn't 
tell  about  hulf.  There  waa  one  very  curion*,  which 
they  call  waraaon  in  Cabu.bnt  pap*  aaya  in  Jamaica 
It  la  called  cashew,  The  fruit  Is  yellow  and  rod,  uitd 
la  shaped  something  like  a pear.  The  curious  thing 
shout  it  la  that  the  need,  which  is  a kind  of  nut,  ia 
ontaiilc  the  fruit,  and  hangs  on  the  lower  end.  If 
this  nut  is  roasted  when  itl*  fresh,  II  Is  nicer  titan  a 
chestnut. 

There  were  a great  many  eorrrjo  not*  In  our  box, 
and  we  have  enough  to  pluy  wltti  for  a year;  for  we 
arc  going  to  do  just  like  the  Cuban  children— carry 
them  In  our  pockets,  and  w them  for  marble*  until 
we  are  tired  of  them,  and  then  crack  them  and  oat 
the  meat.  They  art*  a small,  round,  green  nut,  and 
the  meat  la  like  a tiny  piece  of  rocoa-miL  The  «ir«v 
jo  nuts  grow  on  a pulm-trce,  and  hang  In  great  hunch- 
es right  under  the  crown  of  glistening  green  Unves. 

My  letter  i*  growing  too  long,  hut  I must  tell  about 
something  auntie  acid  ua  a year  ago.  There  Is  a 
very  beatilifn)  tree,  which  grow*  all  through  the  Cu- 
luui  woods,  which  they  call  aafeudern.  In  Jamaica 
they  call  U the  sandbox- tree,  because  they  get  the 
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pretty,  Anted  need  cases,  and  make  sand-boxes  of 
them.  If  they  are  picked  just  at  the  right  time,  they 
Inst  for  years.  If  they  an?  left  on  the  tree,  tln-y  ripeu 
until  they  are  dark  brown,  and  then  they  fly  open 
with  a bang,  and  semi  the  seeds  in  ail  direction*. 
You  can  Iwar  them  aomciinma  in  Cultan  woods  pop- 
ping on  every  side,  like  hundreds  of  pistols. 

Well,  lust  year  auntie  sent  ua  a very  handsome 
sand-box,  all  rnrmstied,  and  mounted  on  a wooden 
stand.  Wo  stood  It  on  Uio  mantel-picrc,  (hie  even- 
ing we  were  all  sitting  in  Uu>  paiior,  wbon  some  one. 


as  it  seemed,  fired  off  a pistol  right  in  the  room. 
Pans  nun  to  the  door,  thinking  it  was  In  the  street, 
and  we  children  all  crept  close  to  tnainina,  and  got 
bold  Of  her  dress,  Pretty  soon  papa  came  back, 
broking  very  much  puzzled,  for  the  street  was  all 
quirt.  lie  came  utwl  stood  to  front  of  the  fire,  won- 
dering what  the  noise  coukl  have  been,  till  oil  of  a 
sudden  he  began  to  laugh  and  point  to  our  sand-box. 
There  stood  the  wooden  stand,  but  every  hit  of  the 
box  hart  disappeared.  We  found  It  afterward  In  lit- 
tle piece*  scattered  all  over  the  mom.  I suppose  it 
had  been  picked  too  dry,  and  l bo  beat  of  the  lire  bad 
finished  It.  11  At.ua  J.  R 

The  sandbox-tree  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
growths  of  West  Indian  forests.  As  we  ate  ears 
our  little  readers  will  like  to  eee  a picture  of  the 
seed  case  which  “ flics  open  with  a bang,"  we  take 
the  accompanying  illustration  from  A ChriMma*  in 
/Ac  IT<es/  Indin,  by  C lurid  Kingsley,  published  by 
Harper  it  Brother*. 

Sours  Rilem,  Siw  Yos*. 

I have  taken  Yotrua  Pson.it  from  the  first  num- 
ber, and  find  it  very  entertaining. 

I have  no  brother*,  and  only  one  sister.  She  la 
married,  and  has  gone  as  a mlidonary  to  far-off  In- 
dia. Sbe  baa  been  there  more  than  a year.  In  her 
last  letter  she  said  they  were  camping  out  In  a grove 
of  three  or  four  hundred  orange-tree*.  She  lias  or- 
ange*, lemons,  banana*,  enstard -apple*,  maugoca, 
and  other  fruits  growing  In  her  own  garden,  and  a 
great  many  flu  went  too. 

1 gu  to  a good  district  school  a mile  and  a half 
from  our  hnuse.  We  bare  had  twenty-nine  scholar* 
all  through  the  winter.  Leois  N.  P. 

' N*w  Yoaa  C»tt. 

I haTc  a pair  of  roller  skate*  which  I skate  on  ev- 
ery afternoon.  They  arc  the  easiest  kind  to  skate 
on.  You  just  have  "to  move  a little,  and  they  roll 
along  as  easy  as  possible.  1 read  an  article  tn  \ ot*«« 
Prorr.K  about  roller  skates,  and  1 thought  it  waa 
splendid.  I have  a little  sister  named  Minuet  U,  and 
I let  her  skat*'.  It  Is  real  amusing  to  sec  her,  as  "ho 
Is  just  learning.  Rosalkk  C, 

Wpn  Nxwrtnr,  PsssrrLvsni*. 

I am  a little  boy  five  year*  old.  I have  a papa  and 
mamma,  and  a sister  Jessie,  who  is  nine  years  old. 
Aud  I have  a rtsicr  and  brother  in  heaven.  My  aunt 
la  here,  hot  sIh;  Is  sick  now,  and  1 have  to  keep  real 
quiet,  and  can't  beat  iny  drum  any.  We  live  on  the 
railroad,  and  I can  sec  the  cars  nearly  all  the  time. 

My  pupa  U>  a minister.  I do  not  go  u>  school,  but 
I recite  to  my  papa.  I rend,  spell,  and  recite  arith- 
metic. I can  print,  aud  1 can  write  aunt 

Fxbd  R P. 

Itrnwm,  K«»  Vmi, 

I wish  some  correspondent  ot  the  Post-office  Box 
who  lives  In  a maple-sugar  region  would  tell  roe 
how  much  sap  it  takes  to  make  a pound  of  sugar. 

G.  H. 

Post  Chum*,  fipaip,. 

I have  come  all  the  way  from  Kentucky  to  Florida, 
and  I have  had  such  n nice  time  that  I wont  to  tell 
Yncm  Pbupi-b  about  it 

Ii  was  snowing  hard  when  wo  left  Lnnisvlltc  on 
the  lflth  of  February,  aud  when  we  reached  Paiatka, 
three  days  afterward,  |ieople  were  sitting  out  under 
the  nruisgtvtm*  In  slimmer  d rumen.  Wc  Celt  as  if 
summer  had  really  coins  when  wc  saw  green  peas 
and  strawberries  on  the  table. 

1 saw  un  alligator  that  was  twelve  feet  long.  There 
are  plenty  of  little  onr*  fur  sale.  A young  lady  in 
our  hotel  has  one  for  a |»ct. 

There  arc  a good  many  curiosity  stores  In  PaLatka, 
and  ull  of  them  lire  full  of  stuffed  bird*.  In  one  Is  a 
large  panther  which  waa  killed  near  the  town. 

On  our  way  herefrom  Orange  City  wc  came  through 
several  cypress  swamp*.  The  cypress  tries  had  tell  j 
ferns  growing  at  their  roots,  and  ditfereiil  kinds  of 
air  plants  were  fastened  to  them  all  the  way  up  to  j 
the  tnjK  One  of  the  swamps  was  so  dwp  that  the 
water  came  up  Into  tlw  bottom  of  the  wagon,  and 
spoiled  our  Itiuch. 

Tlds  is  a lovely  place.  The  flnlifax  River  Is  just  , 
In  front  of  tbs  bold.  The  water  is  salt,  ond  papa  ; 
says  it  Is  really  an  arm  of  the  sea.  We  take  a Mil- 
boat  nod  go  across  the  river,  a mile  and  a half,  then 
we  walk  a little  way,  and  come  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
where  wc  And  pretty  shells  and  go  in  bathing. 

There  are  lots  ot  fleh  here,  and  oyster  bode  all  along 
near  the  shore.  I iuu  keeping  a diary  uf  my  Florida 
trip,  and  write  In  it  every  day  myself.  I am  eight 
years  old.  Ktu  cl  A. 

Cast*!*,  Nsw  York. 

Here  Is  something  that  tony  amuse  some  little  read- 
ers of  Yocso  Pium.x  Cut  out  a titiiiiber  of  very 
amall  pajMT  dolls,  not  over  half  an  inch  long,  and  lay 
them  In  a row  on  the  tabic.  Then  take  » ribbon, 
and  rob  it  over  your  bead  quickly  several  lime*. 
Then  bold  It  directly  over  the  dolls,  and  they  w ill 
all  rise  up.  Asmk  W. 


It  Is  nice  hero  In  the  sommcr-tlme.  and  we  have 
many  pretty  flowers,  hut  In  tlie  winter  it  Is  so  cold 
that  people  get  sick,  and  sometimes  they  have  to  go 
to  Florid*,  and  stev  until  the  cold  weather  Is  over. 

I have  a Large  Esquimau  dog,  aud  sometimes  I 


harness  him  to  my  sleigh,  and  have  a good  ride  with 
my  little  sister. 

lu  the  summer  1 go  Asking  over  tn  Brush  Hill 
Crock.  I catch  as  many  na  fifteen  bull-heads  and 
half  a down  sunflah,  and  that  makes  a very  good 
meal  for  my  Esquimau  dog.  Cuaelxs  R Juans. 

IIikmali,  Si*  Tama, 

I think  Yotmn  Panrr.x  is  the  nicest  paper  publish- 
ed. Wo  go  to  Chautauqua  every  year.  Last  sum- 
mer 1 saw  Yw«i  PonrL*  there,  and  1 thought  so 
much  of  ft  I asked  papa  tn  taka  it  for  me,  and  he  did. 

I have  bwm  very  sick  this  winter  with  diphtheria, 
but  1 am  well  enough  now  to  go  to  church  ami  to 
school  again.  My  papa  is  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister.  He  has  two  little  ponies,  ni>d  I ride  one  of 
them.  I am  twelve  years  old.  Do  a a J. 

PoBTLAStl,  CotJKTinT. 

My  finance*  are  nearly  in  the  same  condition  OS 
I those  of  Percy  L.  McDermott.  I get  a dollar  mnntta- 
I ly,  papa  pave  all  my  postage,  and  mamma  gives  roe 
j ten  cenia  tor  keeping  my  stamp  box  out  ot  the  way 
wlien  J am  not  using  It.  Although  papa  Is  a great 
| advocate  of  watm***,  he  Is  interested  in  stamp  coi- 
i loctlng,  and  rejoices  with  roe  wheu  1 get  a new  epe- 
! dmen.  He  always  asks  me  to  get  the  box  down 
| when  be  is  at  borne;  mamma  never  hint*  at  such  a 
: thing.  She  Is  content  to  leave  the  box,  stamps,  and 
f ail  put  mode  mi  lews  I agitate  the  subject  1 do  not 
go  to  school.  Mamma  teaches  me  at  home.  I study 
in  the  morning  by  myself,  and  it  Is  very  hard  to  keep 
my  mind  from  wandering,  especially  os  the  kite  new- 
won  is  in  its  height,  and  we  are  having  such  mild 
spring  weather. 

I take  orders  to  manufacture  kites,  free  of  charge, 
from  small  boys  in  the  neighborhood,  who  will  cut 
toward  thcrir  hands.  In  this  way  I drive  a thriving 
business,  but  mamma  get*  more  and  more  particular 
with  my  recitations  as  the  season  advance*.  I study 
geography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geology,  French, 
drawing,  ami  music,  and  mamma  holds  to  the  point 
that  a spoiling  and  reading  lesson  can  nut  he  stadied 
too  well.  All  this  takes  time,  and  can  nut  he  done 
In  a minnte. 

I sympathise  grestlr  with  Percy  lo  hi*  awful  fix, 
as  he  express**  It,  as  I too  have  a great  many  letters 
to  write,  and  a geological  research  on  cryolite  to 
make  for  a professor.  (That  research  I*  the  “last 
feather  on  the  camel's  hack,")  I am  one  of  Percy  is 
correspondents,  hut  freely  forgive  him  for  not  an- 
swering my  letter,  and  when  lu  future  year*  he  la 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Untied  State*, 
1 will  never  mention  the  stamp  exchange  to  a single 
soul. 

I wish  It  was  tn  my  power  lo  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ing* of  Jimmy  Browu.  As  It  la  not,  I hope  he  will 
continue  to  write  his  sad  experience  to  Yocso  Pao- 
rLa.  I am  sure  hr  will  get  sympathy  from  us  ail 

I live  opposite  Middletown,  which  truly  Is  a “ for- 
est city."  We  have  a fine  view  of  the  Meriden  Mount- 
ains, the  Great  Ilitia,  and  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
which  with  its  nohte  river  Is  considered  by  strangers, 
os  well  as  ourselves,  the  most  beautiful  aud  fascina- 
ting scenery  in  the  world. 

In  winter  the  ice-boats  uf  the  Wesleyan  student*, 
Sleighs  with  spirited  horse*,  and  tittle  boys  and  girl* 
coasting  with  sleds,  moke  our  river  even  more  plc- 
toresque  than  the  far-famed  Neva  of  Russia,  while 
In  sarumer  tugs,  schooners,  and  yacht*  pas*  each 
other  ou  It*  surface,  the  sailing  vessels  looking  Ilka 
white-winged  sea-idol*  on  the  water.  To-day  it  ia 
clear  and  calm,  and  the  water  look*  like  stiver.  A 
few  days  ago  the  lew  was  rushing  and  ploughing  It* 
way  to  the  Sound.  A in*  R A. 

VF**m»*To*  Cwn-Hum,  Owna. 

I have  a hen  with  seven  voting  chickens,  and  It  ia 
so  cold  I ha vo  to  kocp  her  In  aooi  in  the  kitchen. 
My  chickens  were  hatched  on  March  £8.  1 would 
like  to  kuow  if  any  reader*  of  Yorna  Pnori.it  had 
any  little  chicken*  tills  spring  hatched  earlier  than 

1011141. 

I sympathize  with  Percy  McDermott.  I hail  so 
many  letters,  after  uiy  offer  of  exchange  was  print- 
id,  that  it  kept  me  awake  night*  thinking  when*  I 
could  get  arrow-heads  enough  to  supply  alT (be  buys 
111  tbo  Eastern  St n tea. 

If  Percy  McDerroolt  and  Jimmy  Brown  would 
come  along,  I will  go  with  them  ana  get  Toby  Tyler 
and  his  monkey,  and  wc  will  all  go  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Kmmxb  EL 


I wish  to  notify  corraqiohdcnts  that  I have  no 
more  coins  to  exchange,  but  I will  exchange  ore* 
and  niluemls  of  different  kinds,  petrified  wood,  curi- 
osities from  the  Mammoth  Cave  and  from  Colorado, 
Indian  arroW-lMiads,  slretls,  and  foreign  postage 
aiau)]ia,  fur  all  kind*  of  American  coin*. 

Wiu,  R Snoitru, 

Cumberland,  MtL 

Wc  have  many  ancient  artificial  mounds  In  thla 
part  uf  Illinois,  which  contain  pottery,  slime  pipes, 
axe*,  and  iriher  things,  and  the  Indians  while  here 
used  tbem  for  buTlsl-placifs,  but  always  would  s«y 
they  did  not  know  ivbo  built  them,  but  thul  it  wan 
not  any  of  their  nice,  hut  another  people.  There  are 
! persons  yet  living  here  who  talked  with  tile  Indians 
| about  the  mouiKls  Iwfore  lliey  went  awar,  fifty  years 
, ago.  Ttiewi  m»tmds  appear  to  have  been  burial- 
place*  for  tiotti  the  people  who  built  them  ami  Tor 
the  Indians.  Tfiey  certainly  contain  Indian  rellca, 
and  they  also  contain  many  other  Uiing*.  such  as 
j stone  axes,  owl  oval,  concave,  convex,  and  curiously 
i formed  alunes,  w hlcn  the  Indians  declare  they  never 
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hb«L  Moat  of  the  bluff*  along  the  Illinois  River 
contain  relics.  and  not  tong  nine*  I raw  a skeleton 
on  one  of  the  highest  oner,  which  hiul  become  partly 
exposed.  It  wiia  of  gigantic  sixe. 

I will  exchange  pieces  of  IniHim  or  Mound-Build- 
en»’  pottery,  and  arrow-head*,  for  aea-chdla  and 
ocean  curiosities.  A-  W.  Taylor, 

Mount  Sterling,  Brown  Co.,  111. 

I would  like  to  exchange  a portion  of  a genuine 
Sioux  scalp-lock,  with  a place  of  ermine  attached. 


Inronn  mo  by  poetal  card  what  they  am  willing  to 
exchange,  Hoaaoa  N.  IUwuw, 

I’,  0.  Box  18,  Huntingdon,  Carroll  Co.,  Tenn. 

TTere  Is  a very  simple  recipe  for  a beautiful  yellow 
Ink.  Put  a handful  of  hickory  bark  Into  one  pint  of 
water,  and  boil  for  about  an  hour.  Then  atmln  the 
liquid,  of  which  there  ahould  be  about  a third  of  a 
pint,  and  add  a little  alum. 

I nave  mud  from  the  Karma  River  at  Topeka— 
the  capital  of  Kansas  and  the  centra  of  the  United 


given  me  by  a Crow  chief  from  Montana,  for  foreign  ; tMrtro-and  aoBM  imdl  alwlla  from  the  Pacific coitot! 
^•jtagcMampa,  cnM^ly  thuae  of  Ceylon,  Africa,  , that  I wU)  exchange  for  curkwltles  suitable  fora  init- 


and  Braxli.  W.  S.  CANn*i.n, 

1224  Fourteenth  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Urmorr,  Unmijen. 

I have  received  over  thirty  application*  for  Swed- 
ish coins,  and  could  only  answer  four.  Those  who 
have  received  no  answer  will  please  wait  until  I s<s- 
cure  more  coins.  Jar  U.  Maltiiy. 

I am  going  away,  and  can  not  exchange  any  long- 
er with  the  readers  of  Yobmo  Psoruc  I would  re- 
quest those  correspondents  who  ara  t>MII  owing  me 
a return  exchange  to  aend  to  me  or  soon  as  possible, 

Ai.ica  E.  Tito  aw, 

P.  a Box  618,  Newport,  R.  L 

Annie  Wheeler,  Danville,  Virginia,  notifies  her  cor- 
respondents that  sb«  has  no  more  foreign  stamps  to 
exchange. 

1 fee!  very  sorry  for  Eddie  8.,  and  some  of  the 
other  little  boys  and  gif  la,  lie-cause  they  arosJck,  and 
can  not  run  about.  I wi«b  I could  send  them  sonic-  I lN«jrt»mv*  Joa.— The  railroad  you  Inquire  about 

Ullfnch ■ “T*  «*■«*•  ;ri>l-  «■«*•*  u”n-ol  «* 

I will  exchange  stamps,  postmarks,  preswed  ferns,  i Majlc,lert‘T  Railroad  woa  fixed  by  George  Stephen- 
saud  In  bottle*,  and  pretty  atones  and  focal]*,  for  i ion  **  * ^ tticbea.  Ruuds  have  becu  huilt  7 
specimens  of  ora,  ocean  curiosities,  stamps,  nr.y  in-  i ***t,  • feel,  A feet  5 Inches,  5 feet,  4 feet  9 Inches,  3 
tereaUtig  curiosity,  or  pieces  or  silk  for  a quilt.  feet  6 Inchea,  S feet  3*  incites,  a feet,  and  a feet,  but 

n-uSS^aa  &?■%«.  m “m,w  *re  !"!“« 

I am  in  the  tame  fix  aa  Percy  I.  McD.  I did  not 
have  many  stamps  to  start  with,  and  In  less  than  a 
•week  they  were  all  gone,  and  still  the  k Iters  come 
faster  than  I can  answer  them.  I have  no  more 
stamps  lor  exchange,  but  1 would  like  to  exchange 
specimens  of  wood  tmm  Kansas,  for  wood  from  tnu 
bastern  States  or  California,  or  for  atamp*L 

I have  three  brothers.  We  have  lived  in  Kansas 

several  years,  and  we  like  H very  much  hem  We  , , 

are  surrounded  by  Indians,  but  they  are  peaceful  Bt  the  base,  uud  fire  feet  where  tt  iHumn  the  shape 
and  somewhat  dvtllxed.  They  dress  much  like  ‘ * * - — • 


scum.  Minerals  and  specimens  of  wood  from  other 
countries  especially  desiratl. 
i 1 wlJl  ***»  Ktve  fifteen  foreign  stamps  Tor  fifty  old 
United  States  stamps  and  envelope*.  Correspond- 
ents will  please  marx  all  specimens  plainly. 

G.  fiuirriw,  Jl'N., 
Emporia,  Lyon  Co.,  Kansas. 

I think  Yotrno  Paoi-i*  la  just  splendid.  What  a 
good  lesson  we  boys  can  learn  from  “Toby  Tyler!" 
I would  not  like  to  go  with  a clrciw. 

The  skeleton  of  a huge  mastodon  was  found  here 
this  winter  by  some  men  digging  a dilch.  Its  bums 
and  tusks  Were  nine  feet  Tu  length.  One  tooth 
weighed  six  pounds,  and  Its  loivrr-ja>v  measured 
three  feet  to  the  point  where  it  began  to  curve  up- 
ward. Our  geological  professor  said  the  animal 
measured  twenty-six  fret  in  length  with  the  rusks. 

I will  exchange  geological  specimens  of  Illinois 
for  curlosl lie*  from  any  oilier  Statu  or  Territory. 

Pkocv  W.  Hall. 

East  Lynn,  Vermilion  Ca,  111. 


favor,  and  4 feet  9 inches  Is  the  standard,  6 feet  being 
generally  known  os  brood  gauge,  and  3 feet  6 Inches 
as  narrow  gauge,  though  anything  over  4 feel  9 ineb- 
« Is  broad,  anil  anything  under  is  narrow. 

Loo *»t* a.—' The  height  of  tho  Egyptian  obelisk  in 
Central  Park,  New  York,  la  At  feet  11  Inches  from 
hose  to  apex.  Ita  volnnic  Is  267$  cubic  feet,  and  It 
reigha  about  196  tons.  It  is  about  eight  feet  square 


whits  men.  Home  of  them  have  fields,  and  hire 
White  men  and  negroes  to  work  for  them.  One 
family  has  a good  piano,  ami  the  daughter  is  well 
educated,  and  plays  nicely.  They  have  ponies  which 
they  trade,  or  sell  very  cheap.  The  ponies  are  quite 
email,  and  very  gentle. 

The  Indian  children  play  ball, and  shoot  arrows, 
amt  race  with  their  ponies.  The  hati  which  they 
play  hsll  with  arc  very  curious.  Those  the  big  In- 
dians use  are  about  (our  feet  long.  They  are  made 
of  hickory,  and  at  one  cud  the  w<**d  Is  bent  around 
and  tleii  wltn  narrow  strips  of  buck-akin.  One 
throws  the  ball,  and  the  others  all  rush  to  catch  H 
in  the  hat,  and  bit  a long  pole.  Whoever  hits  the 
pole  wins  the  gome.  When  they  play  ball  they 
dress  In  Indian  costume,  and  palm  their  faciw,  and 
•tick  feathers  in  their  hair.  Groans  LiN*cnrr, 
lioiton,  Jackson  Co.,  Kansas. 


of  a little  pyramid  at  the  tup.  The  pedestal 
which  the  obelisk  stands  la  fi  feet  to  inches  high  and 
about  nine  feet  square. 

E.  I.  II.  and  L.  L.  M. — The  United  States  coins 
about  which  you  Inquire  are  not  rare,  as  the  coinage 
of  the  year*  you  ajwcJfy  was  very  large-  On  account 
of  their  age  they  are  sold  by  dealers  in  coins  at  a 
small  advuuce  on  Ibeir  face  value,  this  advance  being 
more  or  less,  acooreling  to  the  condition  of  the  coin. 


L.  C.  M.  8. —Wood -lizards  live  upon  files,  buga,  and 
small  insects  of  various  kinds;  they  will  also  eat  raw 
j luest  cut  Into  very  small  pieces.  They  are  perfectly 
I lurmUwK,  and  are  quite  easily  tamed.  It  would  be 
almost  Impossible  to  give  any  especial  directions  for 

. j taming  them ; like  any  wild  creature,  they  can  only 

I would  request  correspondents  to  send  me  scraps  bo  domeslicaled  by  careful  and  persistent  kindness, 
at  leust  two  inches  wide,  so  that  I can  cut  a diamond  gentle  treatment,  and  the  slow  process  of  becoming 

-rk,  thrlr  n.n»  | TlZT'",  TTT  T6*L““  T 

addrecw,  or  at  feast  pul  lultiula  on  the  outside  of  | ,n  * lua<lL  *****  kbw*  or  wire  nel- 

paekngw,  for  ao  many  letters,  postal  cards,  and  pock-  Un*»  ■nd  * Ptoce  oI  w'rt‘  n*Mlag  over  the  top.  Ttie 
ages  all  conic  together,  that  often  we  can  not  tell  w ho  i ®<>°r  shouUl  bo  covered  with  dirt  and  dried  grass 
each  particular  package  Is  from.  We  try  to  compare  and  leaves.  It  is  well  to  put  a little  water  iu  a shal- 
«»  «ES4»J55I  “Vl0A.?lw“T*  ?ncc'T1' . ,f  saucer  into  the  cage,  fur  though  the  lizard  dorm 


No.  3. 

noua-nn*a  i-tttxlx. 

[Only  one  vowel  Is  used  In  forming  this  puzzle.  It 
occurs  twelve  times.] 

A city  in  South  America.  A savory  dish.  Some- 
thing often  used  by  boys.  A letter  from  Cuba.  An 
animal.  Quadrupeds.  Fruit.  Centrals  read  down- 
ward-one of  the  United  Btntes.  Laos. 

No.  4. 

• AST  DEUAI’lTATtONS. 

1.  Behead  a tangle,  aud  leave  a horse.  «.  Behead 
pleasing,  nud  leave  a necessity  of  life.  8.  Behead  a 
fruit,  and  leave  to  exist  4 Behead  closed,  and 
h are  a small  dwelling.  5.  Behead  happy,  and  leave 
» toy-  Noam  St  a a. 

X Behead  a stream  of  water,  and  leave  a bird.  7. 
Behead  a country,  nod  leave  another  country.  8. 
Bclrend  a country,  and  leave  distress.  9.  Behead  a 
river  in  South  Africa,  and  leave  a kind  of  atove.  10. 
Behead  a cane  of  North  America,  and  leave  a wet- 

Ell.  11.  Behead  a gulf  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
ve  a lair  of  wild  beasts,  Wabd  A.  P. 

12.  Behead  a Iwlt,  and  leave  a number.  13.  Be- 
brad  a tianl  Huh*t*i>ce,  and  leave  a sound.  14.  Be- 
Ivead  not  fnnh,  and  leaveaatosy.  18.  Behea.1  eleva- 
tion and  leave  a number.  16.  Behead  a mineral, 
and  leave  tardy.  17.  Behead  an  elevation,  and  leave 
not  welL  LuDttTAt. 

No.  R. 

IXIQMA. 

My  first  In  just,  hut  not  In  right 
My  second  In  strength,  bat  not  In  might 
My  third  in  streak,  but  not  In  line. 

My  fourth  In  youra,  hut  i>ot  In  mine. 

My  fifth  In  present,  not  In  prize. 

My  sixth  In  peaches,  not  In  pies. 

My  seventh  in  low,  but  not  In  high. 

My  eighth  In  grieve,  but  not  In  sigh. 

My  ninth  In  tomb,  hut  not  in  shrine. 

My  whole  Is  found  in  Palestine.  Mat  E.  T. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  So.  74. 

No.  L Cleopatra. 

No.  2.  BALTIC 

ALOES 
LOAN 
TEN 
I 8 


II 

CAP 

HAVRE 

PRY 


P 

T I E 
P I A N I 
END 


any  one  who  hua  tent  me  a package  and  received  no 
return  will  let  mo  know  hy  a postal  enrd,  I will  an- 
swer at  onev.  Ninon  G.  llA»a, 

Lynchburg,  llama  Ca,  Texan. 

Rowi.  Italy. 

I am  a subscriber  of  Yoemi  Psona,  and  I like  It 
very  much.  I am  a Boston  boy,  and  have  been  In 
Europe  nearly  two  yearn.  I am  collecting  postage 
sumps,  and  would  like  to  exchange  a Greek,  French, 
or  Itoltou  stamp  for  an  Atricau  oue. 

Nxnn  I,  Francis, 

Care  of  Brown,  Hhipley,  A Co., 

London,  E.  C. , England. 

I have  an  Indian  bow  which  1 would  Ilka  to  ex- 
change for  u collection  of  minerals.  There  are  four 
arrows  tliat  go  with  it.  Three  are  common  arrows, 
ami  the  fourth  is  an  arrow  used  (or  shooting  fish. 
The  bow  Is  wrapped  with  sinews,  urn!  Is  a very  good 
shooter.  It  shoots  about  one  hundred  yards. 

Frank  Kkki^ 

Hawk  Farm.  Baden  P.  O.,  Ht.  Louis,  Mo. 

I will  exchange  eighteen  “ registered  envelope" 
stamps,  formerly  n«vT  on  registered  packages  and 
rare,  a Japanrac  “ Five  Ben"  stamp,  and  1-oeiit,  «- 
cent,  8-COII t,  and  ^cent  minja  of  United  Stales 
Treasury  and  Part  bEm  departim-iim,  fur  uiiy  curi- 
<*1  ties  except  stamp*.  Cotnupoudcuia  will  plcoso 


not  drink  a great  deal,  lw  aunietlmea  lake*  a hath. 
Lizards  sometime*  become  very  tame,  and  can  be 
taught  to  perform  many  amusing  tricks,  though  of 
course  this  de|wnds  entirely  upon  the  patience  and 
skill  of  the  teacher. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS, 
No.  1. 

nor  nr.  a xnioma— (2b  Zsfofes). 

In  sweet-potato,  not  in  vIihs. 

In  cheap  whiskey,  not  iu  wine. 

In  grinning  monkey,  not  in  fool. 

In  turner's  lathe,  bat  not  in  tool. 

In  pantry  sh<-lf,  but  not  In  pie 
In  growing  corn, but  not  In  rye 
In  KUight's  weapon,  not  in  lance 
The  whole  two  useful  garden  plants. 

Roll's. 

No.  2. 

two  KAt.p-sqr.ARza. 

1.  A fountain.  A musical  instrument.  A charac- 
teristic. of  Anri).  A river  in  Europe.  A denial.  A 
letter  from  Washington.  Goody  Twn-Snozs. 

2.  AcurrenL  An  entertainment.  To  raise.  The 
head  of  U useful  grain.  A prepooilicm.  A letter. 

G.  B. 


IlAL 
NATAL 
L A R 
L 

No.  4.  Rabblt-skln  [Baby  Bunting't). 

No.  fi,  1*  yraml  D 

L yr  E 
A loo  F 
1 tnog  K 
N atha  N 
T oa  D 
I sihl  A 
F a I co  N 
F ore*  T 
Plaintiff,  Defendant 


Correct  answer*  to  puzzles  have  been  received  from 
J.  II.  Allen,  Jun.,  Jemima  Beiston,  Willie  Bratnanl, 
C.  F.  Bishop,  Clare  B.  Bird,  Joshua  Crane,  Jun.,  A. 
C.  Chapin,  A.  K.  Crrssingham,  K.  A.  C.,  S.  Carol* 
Knnaworlh,  Foran,  Guvlhope.  Nolan,  Mullen,  Ml- 
non,  and  Sinlth,  Murrella  Htn-ct  Home,  Lena  Fox, 
Fannie  Grimes,  William  Hadley,  Bunks  Hudson, 
lsalwl,  Imrbfl  /,.  Jiieil,  L.  Kellogg,  “ ladesttr," 
J.  MrCUntock,  Percy  McDermott,  MJnnotta  and  Ro- 
sahv,  Phebe  O'ReiUy,  II.  II.  Homer,  II.  O,  Reodue. 
Bi-lla  T.  Smart,  Graoe  Stone,  “Stars  and  Stripes," 
" Starry  Flog,"  Willie  T.  Smith,  Oliver  C.  Sheppard, 
O.  I*.  Salters,  F.  Voorhees,  Charlie  W.,  Char  Ur  H«t- 
eort,  WUIk  F.  Woolard. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Sinui.k  Corim,  4 cents;  Onb  SriuwTan-nov,  one 
year,  ft  SO;  Kiva  ttresoumom,  one  vear,  f7  00- 
jMytibU  m od«vt  iwc,  profits  fret. 

TIh»  Vohiiuee  of  ll%ai-cn>  Yotno  Pwn-i.a  com- 
mrnco  w ith  the  first  Number  In  November  of  cadi 
year. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  Is  specified.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  desire.-*  tn  commence  with  the 
Nnm»K-r  IhnuihI  after  the  receipt  of  the  order. 

Kemlltnncn*  should  be  iiiuUr  by  Po*r  - Omm 
Monry-Grurb  or  Da  aft,  to  avoid  risk  of  lo«*. 

II. \ It  PF  It  A BROTH  RRI, 

FraokllH  Square,  N.  V. 


nAKPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


“Ob,  Confectionery  Laily,  you  are  very,  very  high. 

Ami  you  offer  mo  bo  many  goods,  I don't  know  which  to  buy. 
I've  a penny  ami  a jackknife  and  a pair  of  tangled  strings. 
And  I'm  sure  1 wish  to  purchase  a variety  of  things.” 


THE  GAME  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

BY  G.  B.  BARTLETT. 

ONE  person  is  sent  out  of  the  room,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  players  select  some  adjective.  Upon  his  return  he 
asks  in  turn  of  each  player  notne  question,  in  reply  to  which  the 
portion  addressed  must  designate  the  adjcctivo  chosen,  without 
mentioning  it.  This  reply  must  answer  the  questiou  definitely, 
and  at  the  same  time  fully  express  the  nature  of  the  adjective. 
Tho  udjective  chosen  must,  of  course,  be  of  a strongly  descrip- 
tive character,  and  the  gnnie  gives  an  opportunity  for  much 
ingenuity  and  skill  in  the  answers,  which  are  very  amusing,  es- 
pecially when  the  question  happens  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  usual  tone  of  the  adjective.  The  person  who  gives  the  an- 
swer by  which  this  adjective  is  detected  is  obliged  to  go  out  of 
the  room  in  his  turn,  while  the  other  players  select  another  for 
him  to  guess.  When  ready,  the}*  call  him  in,  and  ho  begins  by 
asking  tirst  the  player  who  sat  next  the  last  guesser,  and  thus 
each  one  replies  iu  turn,  and  all  have  an  equal  chance. 


Wolves  in  Europe. — There  are  two  kinds  of  w'olve*  in  Eu- 
rope, the  common  wolf  and  the  black  wolf.  The  former  is  found 
iu  the  wilder  parts  of  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Swollen,  Nor- 
way, and  Italy,  but  becomes  every  year  more  scarce.  In  almost 
every  Department  of  Frauoe  where  wolves  are  found  there  is  a 
society  which  offers  a reward  for  every  animal  killed,  varying 
in  the  amount  according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  creature. 
Long  ago  the  common  wolf  infested  Great  Britain.  In  the 
times  of  the  Saxon  Kings  they  were  a terrible  plague.  King 
Edgar,  about  the  year  9 Ti,  used  to  pardon  criminals  who  had 
committed  certain  crimes,  on  condition  of  their  producing  a 
specified  number  of  wolves'  tongues.  Mouy  of  you  have  read 
the  story  of  the  Welsh  Prince  Llewellyn  and  his  faithful  dog 
Gclcrt.  Prince  Llewellyn  had  missed  his  child,  and  while  look- 
ing for  him.  fonnd  Gelert  covered  with  blood.  He  imagined  that 
Gelert  had  killed  the  child,  and  in  a moment  of  wild  frenzy  killed 
the  dog.  Afterward  he  found  the  child  safe  asleep,  and  a gaunt 
wolf  lying  by  his  side, dead.  The  faithful  hound  hod  killed  it 
to  save  the  child.  The  remorse  of  the  Prince  lusted  all  his  life, 
and  tho  lovely  spot  iu  Wales  where  Gelert  was  buried  is  still 
called  Beddgelert,  which  means  “ the  grave  of  Gelert.” 


COMING  TO  TERMS. 

BY  W.  T.  PETERS. 

“On,  Confectionery  Lady,  what  have  yon  good  to-day  P 
“All  sorts  of  cakes  and  candies,  my  gentlu  sir,  I pray; 

We  have  peppermints  and  bolivars  and  luscious  jujube  bars, 
We  have  lollipops  and  ginger-nuts  and  chocolate  cigars." 


AN  EASTER  MEDLEY. 
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HOW  TIIE  SEINE  NET  WAS  BROKEN. 

BY  J.  O.  DAVIDSON. 

44  TTTHY,  Joe,  is  that  you  i Where  have  you  been  all 
m day  ?"  asked  Ralph  Hadley,  as  he  met  Joe  Man- 
sou  turning  into  Hillside  Luiie, 

44  Fve  been  to  see  the  rabbit-warren  at  the  goat-house 
up  Hook  Mountain  road,”  replied  Joe. 

“Hello!  here  comes  Scott  Otis,  with  his  fish-basket. 
Wonder  what  he’s  after  now  f Can’t  be  going  over  to  the 
lake  this  time  in  the  afternoon.” 

44  Where  are  you  going,  Scott  ?”  asked  the  boys. 
“Shaddin’,”  answered  Scott. 

44  Are  you  going  to  haul  the  seine  l”  inquired  Joe. 

“ Yes,  if  the  wind  goes  down,  about  five  o’clock  or  there- 
abouts.” 

“ Let's  go  see  them  1”  exclaimed  Joe. 

“All  right,  I’m  with  you,” replied  Ralph;  and  the  two 
boy*  trudged  joyfully  along  beside  Scott,  asking  many 
questions  as  they  went. 

Down  through  winding  lanes  they  went,  over  fences 
and  across  lots,  and  emerged  on  a broad,  open  space,  com- 
manding a fine  view  of  the  Tapi»ati  Sea,  which  was  dotted 
here  ami  there  by  the  bright  sails  of  fishing-smacks  and  , 
schooners,  bathed  in  the  warm  afternoon  sunlight. 

“There  they  are  at  work  already,  getting  the  seine; 
out,”  called  Ralph,  pointing  down  to  the  shore,  where  a 
group  of  figures  were  moving  about  among  the  boats. 

Down  at  the  water-side  was  a busy  scene.  The  stony 
beach  was  coverts!  with  figures  ami  boats.  Old  fisher- 
men in  brown  oil-skin  suits  hurried  by  with  coils  of  rope 
and  oars  slung  over  their  shoulders,  while  others  were 
preparing  the  boats,  and  some  were  watching  for  shad 
signs  on  the  river’s  surface. 

A few  paces  from  the  shore  stood  a machine  called  a 
reel.  It  looked  like  a huge  four-spoked  wheel,  and  from 
some  men  were  unwinding  the  seine  net,  and  stowing  it 
in  two  large  boats. 

Near  it,  under  the  willows,  two  old  fishermen  were  en- 
gaged in  mending  some  badly  torn  nets.  The  boys  won- 
dered how  they  could  with  their  hard  horny  hands  do 
such  delicate  knotting  and  splicing. 

“Why,  sister  Minnie’s  crochet-work  isn’t  any  finer 
than  this!”  exclaimed  Ralph,  examining  some  of  the 
strands.  44 1 could  never  learn  to  do  that.” 

44  Oh  yes,  my  boy,”  replied  one  of  the  fishermen,  kindly. 

“ If  you  had  worked  at  it,  like  me,  for  over  twenty  years, 

I doubt  not  you  would  do  it  just  as  well.” 

44  What’s  the  matter  now  ?”  inquired  Joe,  as  several 
men  ran  past  them. 

“Shad  signs,  sail,”  replied  a darky.  “There  they  go 
after  them!”  and  from  a distance  up  the  shore  two  large 
boats  put  otf,  and  rowed  slowly  out  into  the  river.  “ And 
here  cornea  a boat  from  picking  de  gill-nets  out  yonder.” 

“ What  are  gill-nets?”  inquired  the  boys,  determined 
to  know  all  about  it. 

“Dey  am  nets  fastened  to  poles  in  shallow  water,  and 
de  shad,  swimmin'  along,  gits  deir  heads  through  easy 
enough,  but  when  dey  tries  to  back  out  ag'in,  find  dem- 
selves  caught  wid  de  mesh  behind  de  gills.” 

’’  Let’s  go  up  and  see  them,”  said  Joe. 

“Better  stay  here,  sah,”  advised  the  darky.  “Dey ‘11 
land  hereabouts,  and  you’ll  have  all  de  walk  for  nutlln. 
You  see,  sah,  de  tide  am  slack  now,  but  ‘twill  ebb  present- 
ly, and  by  de  time  dey  gets  ’em  surrounded  dey’il  drift ! 
about  to  dis  p'int,  den  we'll  see  ’em  come  asho*.  Now,  | 
you  see,  dey  have  d rapped  de  nets;  dey  am  outside  ob  de  i 
school ; one  boat  goes  round  'em  on  one  side,  and  de  other 
goes  de  other  way.  See!  dc  nets  am  all  dropped,  and  de 
big  boat  am  pullin’  dis  way  wid  de  shore-line.” 

In  a few  minutes  the  boat  grounded,  and  the  men,  toss- 
ing in  their  oars,  jumped  ashore,  and  laying  hold  of  the 
ropes,  commenced  “pulling  in.”  The  cork  lioats  could 


be  seen  extending  away  out  into  the  river  like  a great  semi- 
circle, the  upper  end  of  which  was  also  being  dragged 
ashore  by  a dozen  stalwart  fishermen,  who  slowly  moved 
down  the  beach,  keeping  abreast  of  the  tide-driven  net, 
and  as  the  lower  party  were  stationary,  the  two  ends  were 
gradually  coming  together.  The  men  tugged  and  pulled, 
but  the  net  came  in  but  slowly. 

44  In  with  her  lively  now !”  shouted  Scott,  running  down 
the  beach.  “ There's  a big  school  in  there.” 

44  You’re  right;  she  do  pull  heavy,”  said  one  of  the  men, 
straining  at  the  ropes. 

“This  won't  do,”  cried  Scott.  44  It’s  not  coming  in 
half  fast  enough.  We’ll  have  to  use  the  winch,  or  the 
tide  will  carry  it  on  the  rocks.  Here,  some  of  you,  run 
the  rope  up  to  the  winch,  and  start  her.” 

The  winch  was  a rough  wooden  machine,  with  two- 
bars  like  a ship’s  capstan.  Around  the  barrel  the  rope 
was  wound,  and  two  village  lads  ran  rapidly  round  with 
it.  The  extra  purchase  thus  obtained  brought  in  the  seine 
much  faster. 

Both  parties  were  now  within  speaking  distance,  and 
j congratulations  and  jokes  passed  between  them  at  the 
prospect  of  making  a good  catch. 

The  lower  ropes  were  carefully  managed  by  two  expe- 
rienced men.  so  that  no  fish  should  escape  underneath,  and 
the  disturbed  water  at  the  “ bag”  end  of  the  net  indicated 
that  a large  school  was  inclosed.  So  quietly  and  smooth- 
ly had  all  been  done  that  the  fish  had  not  realized  they 
were  caught.  But  now  ensued  a great  splashing  and 
boiling,  particularly  at  one  place. 

“ Must  be  sturgeon  in  there!”  cried  Scott.  “ Carefully 
now,  or  he’ll  break  away.” 

The  net  was  coming  in  beautifully,  when  suddenly  a 
long  black  body  shot  up  out  of  the  water,  and  fell  back 
with  a tremendous  splash,  and  commenced  rushing  back 
and  forth,  threatening  to  destroy  everything. 

“ What  is  it?”  shouted  Scott.  “Sturgeon  don’t  act 
that  way.” 

44  Wo  don’t  know,”  replied  one  of  the  men.  44  It’s  too 
(lark  to  see  what  it  is.” 

44  You  will  have  to  kill  it,  or  we’ll  lose  the  catch,”  yell- 
ed Scott.  44 He’s  tearing  the  net  now.” 

At  this  several  dashed  into  the  water  with  poles  and 
staves,  and  a lively  and  confused  conflict  ensued  with  the 
monster,  while  the  shad  and  other  captive  fish  darted 
about  in  the  wildest  manner,  frightened  out  of  their  wits, 
at  the  terrible  uproar;  and  in  the  shallow  water  were  hun- 
dreds poking  their  cold  noses  against  the  net,  trying  to 
get  out. 

“ It’s  a shark,  as  sure  as  I’m  alive,”  shouted  one  of  the 
men,  jumping  one  side  as  the  monster  made  a rush. 

“It  can’t  be,” replied  another;  “they  don't  run  here.” 
“Never  mind;  pull  up  the  net,”  called  Scott;  “there 
come  the  rollers  from  the  night  boat.” 

But  it  was  too  late,  for  with  a low,  sullen  roar  the 
heavy  rollers  from  the  Albany  night  boat  came  tumbling 
in,  upsetting  and  twisting  the  net,  and  carrying  it  on  the 
rocks. 

“ There  ho  goes !”  cried  one  of  the  men,  and  sure  enough 
the  big  fish  had  torn  the  net,  and  was  free,  and  like  a flash 
hundreds  of  shad  followed  through  the  hole  he  had  made, 
so  that  scarcely  fifty  good  fish  were  left  in  it  to  reward 
the  fishermen’s  labors. 

“ Isn’t  it  too  bad  ?”  said  Joe  to  Scott,  as  he  passed  by  to 
a bright  drift-wood  fire  under  the  rocky  headland,  where 
the  men  were  drying  themselves.  44  I’m  real  sorry  you 
lost  them.” 

“ It's  fisherman's  luck,”  replied  Scott,  quietly.  44  We’ll 
hope  for  better  next  time.” 

“ Wliat  kind  of  fish  was  it  I”  asked  Ralph. 

“ I hardly  know.  I never  saw  one  like  it,  or  we  would 
have  known  how  to  manage  it  better.” 

By  the  fire-light  the  remaining  fish  were  soon  sorted 
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out,  ami  each  of  our  boys  was  given  a fine  fat  shod  for  his 
share  of  the  work ; so  although  they  lost  their  supper,  they 
had  a fine  feast  for  Sunday  morning's  breakfast. 


PLANTINGTIME. 

u I* VC  planted  a paper  of  pins  iu  a row  ; 

I wonder  when  will  my  pin-trees  growl” 

Cried  darling  Dora,  with  puzzled  eyes, 

At  aunty's  look  of  complete  surprise. 

‘'Planted  a paper  of  pins,  my  dear? 

They'll  never  come  up,  though  you  wait  a year — 
Yes,  you  may  wait  a year  and  a day, 

And  down  in  the  ground  your  pins  will  stay. 

“ Roses  and  lilies  and  daisies  white, 

Blossom  and  flourish  in  dark  and  light; 

Bnt  pins  will  rust  in  the  planted  row, 

For  out  in  the  garden  no  pin- trees  grow.'* 


“ THE  TRIBUTE  OF  CHILDREN.*’ 


BY  HELEN  P.  JENKINS. 


I AM  going  to  tell  you.  Young  People,  something  about  a 
once  famous  body  of  men  called  the  Janissaries.  You 
may  pronounce  the  word  os  if  spelled  Yanissaries. 

A few  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  more  given  to  fighting  than  they  are  now  (though 
they  seem  in  this  day  to  like  it  pretty  well),  the  most  cel- 
ebrated soldiers  in  the  world  were  the  Janissaries.  At 
that  time  armies  were  not  drilled  as  thoroughly  as  they 
are  to-day,  but  so  well  disciplined,  so  fierce,  and  so  suc- 
cessful were  the  Janissaries  that  their  name  became  a ter- 
ror throughout  Euroj»e. 

Who  these  soldiers  were  is  a curious  and  a sad  story. 
They  were  Turkish  troops,  but  they  were  not  Turks  by 
birth,  and  that  is  why  the  story  is  a sad  one.  The  Turks 
came  from  Asia  into  Europe  about  six  hundred  years 
ago.  They  conquered  the  southeastern  part  of  Europe, 
which  is  called  Turkey,  and  little  by  little,  by  dreadful 
fighting,  they  got  possession  of  Greece,  and  several  states 
north  of  it.  Finally  they  took  the  beautiful  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  the  Christians  so  long  and  so  gallant- 
ly defended.  The  Turks  brought  with  them  a religion,  a 
costume,  and  a government  different  from  any  the  people 
in  Europe  had  been  accustomed  to.  They  were  Moham- 
medans, while  the  people  of  the  conquered  countries  were 
Christians.  You  can  easily  believe  that  the  Christian 
people  did  not  love  the  race  that  had  robbed  them  of  their 
country  and  their  freedom,  nor  did  they  submit  very  will- 
ingly to  their  fate. 

Now  the  Turkish  government  took  a very  cunning  and 
cruel  way  to  increase  the  strength  of  its  own  army,  and 
weaken  the  people  they  were  conquering.  It  took  from 
the  Christian  people  every  year  one  thousand  of  their 
brightest  boys  to  train  them  for  the  Turkish  army.  This 
is  called  in  history  “the  tribute  of  children.”  Some  his- 
torians say  that  all  the  boys  over  seven  years  of  age  “ who 
promised  any  excellence  in  mind  or  body”  were  captured 
by  the  Turks;  but  probably  the  “ annual  tax  of  one  thou- 
sand children”  is  a more  reliable  statement.  As  this 
“tribute  of  children”  was  kept  up  for  over  three  hundred 
years,  not  loss  than  300,0(K)  noble  Christian  children  were 
torn  from  their  homes,  and  their  strength  turned  against 
their  own  |>eople.  The  delicate  and  deformed  and  dull 
were  not  taken,  for  the  Turkish  government  wanted  to 
make  a body  of  soldiers  the  finest  in  size  and  strength  and 
courage  the  world  had  ever  seen ; and,  besides,  the  puny 
and  dull  l>oys  would  never  be  of  much  service  to  the  Chris- 
tians; so  it  was  very  safe  to  leave  them  witli  their  own 
people. 

Can  you  think  of  a meaner  way  of  gaining  victories 
than  to  kidnap  the  finest  children  of  a conquered  race,  so 
there  should  be  no  grand,  strong  men  among  them,  and 


then  to  make  these  boys,  when  grown  to  men,  fight  against 
their  own  flesh  and  blood  ? I do  not  think  history  records 
anything  more  base. 

How  glad  a Christian  mother  must  have  been  if  her 
hoy  was  pale  and  puny,  or  her  children  were  all  girls! 
Do  you  not  believe  that  parents  sometimes  hid  their  boys 
in  the  mountains  when  the  Turkish  officers  were  about, 
or  taught  them  to  look  sick  or  silly  ? I have  never  read 
in  any  books  that  they  did  do  so,  but  I do  not  doubt  it 
myself.  Yet  it  is  said  that  so  much  care  was  given  to 
the  training  of  these  bright  boys,  and  such  honors  some- 
times conferred  upon  them  by  the  government,  that  the 
very  poor  people  were  sometimes  willing  their  sons  should 
go  away  from  them  forever  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Turks.  It  seems  to  me  it  must  have  been  a dreadful  pov- 
erty and  ignorance  that  could  have  made  Christian  mo- 
thers willing  to  give  up  their  sons  to  the  enemy  of  their 
country  and  their  religion. 

These  l>oys  were  taken  from  their  homes  so  young  they 
soon  forgot  kindred  and  country,  the  religion,  and  even 
the  language  of  their  fathers.  They  were  usually  carried 
to  some  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  were  trained 
severely  to  abstinence  and  endurance  of  all  kinds,  to  fit 
them  for  service.  Those  who  proved  greatly  superior  in 
miml  were  fitted  for  places  of  trust  in  the  government — 
some  were  made  pages  in  the  Sultan's  palace — but  those 
who  were  strong  and  large  of  stature  were  trained  for 
war.  And  it  was  these  Christian  boys  who  constituted 
the  celebrated  Janissaries,  and  won  such  great  victories 
for  the  Turkish  nation  for  three  hundred  years,  that  its 
influence  and  power  was  felt  and  dreaded  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

It  was  the  first  instance  of  a “standing  army”  in  Eu- 
rope. Charles  VII.  of  France  is  usually  considered  the 
originator  of  the  “standing  army,”  perhaps  because  the 
Turks  were  not  considered  a European  nation;  but  the 
Janissaries  were  iu  existence  a century  before  Charles's 
time.  They  were  organized  in  1629,  and  Charles  was  not 
crowned  until  1422. 

Tile  Janissaries  fought  in  many  important  battles  and 
sieges  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  They  fig- 
ured iu  the  sieges  of  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Crete  and 
Malta,  and  at  the*  famous  battle  of  Lepanto,  which  you 
will  read  about  when  you  are  older.  They  wore,  even  iu 
fighting,  flowing  robes  and  white  caps  with  black  plumes, 
ami  fought  with  cimeters.  We  can  believe  their  flow- 
ing robes  were  somewhat  inconvenient  in  battle,  especial- 
ly at  the  siege  of  Malta,  where  they  had  to  scale  high  par- 
apets of  rocks. 

The  Janissaries  were  in  the  height  of  their  splendid 
fame  during  the  reign  of  the  Sultan  Solyman  the  Mag 
niilcent,  iu  the  seventeenth  century.  After  a time  this 
celebrated  corps  lost  its  superiority.  The  “tribute  of 
children”  had,  after  three  hundred  years,  gradually 
ceased,  and  the  force  was  kept  up  by  volunteers  of  any 
kind.  The  Janissaries  became  corrupt  and  insubordi- 
nate. and  instead  of  making  conquests  for  Turkey,  they 
often  turned  upon  their  masters,  and  became  more  ter- 
rible to  the  Sultans  than  to  the  nations  around.  They 
deposed  Sultans,  and  murdered  Sultans,  and  made  new 
ones,  and  Turkey  was  cursed  by  the  very  troops  of  which 
she  had  once  been  so  proud. 

Mahmoud  II.,  who  was  a fierce  and  daring  man,  re- 
solved to  save  his  own  head,  and  protect  Turkey,  by  de- 
stroying this. dreadful  soldiery.  In  1826  he  led  the  rest 
of  the  army  against  the  Janissaries,  surprised  them,  ami 
after  a dreadful  battle  defeated  them.  Eight  thousand 
were  burned  in  their  barracks  before  they  could  escape. 
Fifteen  thousand  were  slaughtered  in  the  struggle  to  de- 
fend themselves.  The  rest  were  banished  from  the  c >un- 
try,  and  became  scattered  among  the  armies  of  Eui  :pe. 
The  Janissaries  were  forever  dissolved,  and  their  name 
lives  now  only  in  history. 
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THE  REPRIMAND. 

BY  MRS.  MARGARET  K.  SANGSTER. 

I'm  r’ prised  at  you.  Rover!  Pray  what  ilon*  thin  mean? 
You're  the  naughtiest  «log,  sir,  t lint  ever  I’ve  seen. 

To  bo  teasing  poor  Kitty,  ami  vexiug  her  so; 

Suck  conduct  won't  do,  sir,  I'd  have  you  to  know. 

Wo*  Kitty  mistaken?  You  chased  her  in  play? 

Is  that  what  your  sorrowful  eyes  try  to  nay? 

Then  puss  shall  forgive  you ; but.  Rover,  my  dear. 

Do  please  be  more  careful.  You're  too  rough,  I fear. 


[Begun  in  No.  us  of  IIabpie'ii  Yono  Pnni,  December  7.] 

TOBY  TYLER; 

OR,  TEN  WEKKS  WITH  A CIRCUS. 

BY  JAMES  OTIS. 

Chapter  XX. 

HOME  AND  UNCLE  DANIEL. 

MEANWHILE  the  author  of  all  this  misery*  had  come 
upon  the  scene.  He  was  a young  man.  whose  rifle 
nnd  well  tilled  game  hug  showed  thut  he  liud  been  hunt- 
ing. and  his  face  expressed  the  liveliest  sorrow  for  what 
he  had  so  unwittingly  done. 

"I  didn't  know  I was  firing  at  your  pot."  he  said  to 
Toby,  as  he  laid  his  hund  on  his  shoulder,  and  endeavored 
to  make  him  look  up.  “ I only  saw  a little  patch  of  fur 
through  the  trees,  and  thinking  it  was  some  wild  animal. 
1 tired.  Forgive  me,  won't  you,  uud  let  me  put  the  |s>or 
brute  out  of  his  misery  ?” 

Toby  looked  up  fiercely  at  the  murderer  of  his  pet,  and 
asked,  savagely:  '*  Why  don't  you  go  away  i Don't  you 
see  that  you  have  killed  Mr.  Stubbs,  an’  you'll  Ik*  hung  for 
murder  f” 


"I  wouldn't  have  done  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances." said  the  young  man,  pitying 
Toby’s  grief  most  sincerely.  “Come  away, 
und  let  me  put  the  poor  thing  out  of  its 

agony.'* 

“ How  can  you  do  it  I"  asked  Toby,  bitter- 
ly; “ he's  dying  already." 

“ I know  it,  and  it  will  Ik*  a favor  to  him  to 
put  a bullet  through  his  head.” 

If  Toby  had  been  large  enough,  iierlmpa 
there  might  really  have  been  a murder  com- 
mitted; for  he  looked  up  at  the  man  who  so 
coolly  proposed  to  kill  the  poor  monkey  after 
he  had  already  received  his  death-wound  that 
the  young  man  stepped  luck  quickly,  as  if 
really  afraid  that  in  his  desperation  the  boy 
might  do  him  some  injury. 

"Go ’way off,” said  Toby, passionately." an’ 
don’t  ever  come  here  agnin.  You’ve  killed  all 
I ever  had  in  this  world  of  my  own  to  love  me, 
an’  I hate  you — I hate  you.” 

Then  turning  again  to  the  monkey,  he  put 
his  hands  each  side  of  his  head,  and  leaning 
down,  kissed  the  little  brown  lips  as  tenderly 
as  a mother  would  kiss  her  child. 

The  monkey  was  growing  more  and  more 
feeble,  and  when  Toby  had  shown  this  act  of 
afftK'liou,  he  reach's)  up  his  tiny  paws,  grasp- 
ed Toby's  linger,  raised  himself  half  from  the 
ground,  and  then,  as  a more  convulsive  strug- 
gle came,  fell  luck  dead,  while  the  tiny  lingers 
slowly  relaxed  their  hold  of  the  boy's  hand. 

Toby  feared  that  it  was  death,  and  yet  ho|>ed 
that  he  had  been  mistaken;  be  looked  into  the 
half-open,  fast  glazing  eyes,  put  his  baud  over 
his  heart  to  see  if  it  was  not  still  beating,  uutl 
getting  no  responsive  look  from  the  dead  eyes, 
feeling  no  heurt-throhs  from  under  thut  bloody  breast,  he 
knew  that  his  ]>et  was  really  dead,  and  he  thing  himself 
by  his  side  in  all  the  childish  abandon  of  grief. 

He  culled  the  monkey  by  liuuie,  implored  him  to  look, 
at  him,  and  finally  bewailed  that  he  hud  ever  left  the  cir- 
cus. where  at  least  his  pet’s  life  was  safe,  even  if  his  own 
back  received  its  daily  flogging. 

The  young  man,  who  kHkkI  a silent  spectator  of  this 
painful  scene,  undcrst'xxl  everything  from  Toby’s  mourn- 
ing. He  knew  that  a boy  hud  run  away  from  the  circus, 
for  Messrs.  Lord  und  Castle  hud  staid  behind  one  day  in 
the  hojieof  capturing  the  fugitive,  and  they  hud  told  their 
own  version  of  Toby’s  flight. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  that  Toby  lay  by  the  dead  monk- 
ey’s side,  crying  as  if  his  heart  would  break,  and  the 
young  man  waited  until  his  grief  should  have  somewhat 
exhausted  itself,  and  then  he  uppruuchcd  the  boy  again. 

" Won't  you  •iclicvo  thut  I didn't  meun  to  do  this  cruel 
thing  if”  he  asked,  in  a kindly  voice;  “and  won’t  you  be- 
lieve that  I would  do  anything  in  my  power  to  bring  your 
pel  hack  to  life  ?" 

Toby  looked  at  him  a moment  earnestly,  and  then  he 
said,  slowly.  “Yea,  I'll  try  to.” 

“ Now  will  you  come  with  me,  and  let  me  talk  to  you, 
for  1 know  who  you  are.  and  why  you  are  here 

“How  do  you  know  thut  f” 

"Two  uien  staid  behind  ufter  the  circus  had  left,  and 
they  hunted  everywhere  for  you." 

" I wish  they  hud  caught  me."  moaned  Toby;  " 1 wish 
they  hud  caught  me,  for  then  Mr.  Stubbs  wouldn't  be  here 
dead." 

And  Toby’s  grief  broke  out  nfresh  as  he  again  looked 
at  the  |KS»r  little  stiff  form  of  him  who  had  been  a source 
of  so  much  comfort  and  joy  to  him. 

“Try  not  to  think  of  that  now,  but  think  of  yourself, 
and  of  wlmt  you  will  do,"  said  the  man.  soothingly,  aux- 
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ious  to  divert  Toby’s  mind  from  the  monkey's  death  as 
much  as  possible. 

“ 1 don’t  want  to  think  of  myself,  and  I don’t  care  what 
I’ll  do,”  sobbed  the  boy,  passionately, 

“ But  you  must;  you  can't  stay  here  always,  and  I will 
try  to  help  you  to  get  home,  or  wherever  it  is  you  want  to 
go,  if  you  will  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

It  was  some  time  before  Toby  could  be  persuaded  to 
speak  or  think  of  anything  but  the  death  of  his  pet;  but 
the  young  man  finally  succeeded  in  drawing  his  story 
from  him,  and  then  he  tried  to  induce  him  to  leave  that 
place,  and  accompany  him  to  the  town. 

“I  can't  leave  Mr,  Stubbs,”  said  the  boy.  firmly;  “ he 
never  left  me  the  night  I got  thrown  out  of  the  wagon,  an’ 
he  thought  I was  hurt.” 

Then  came  another  struggle  to  induce  him  to  bury  his 
pet,  and  finally  Toby,  after  realizing  the  fact  that  lie  could 
not  carry  a dead  monkey  anywhere  with  him,  agreed  to 
it;  but  he  would  not  allow  the  young  man  to  help  him  in 
any  way,  or  even  to  touch  the  monkey’s  body. 

He  dug  a grave  under  a little  fir-tree  nearby,  and  lined 
it  with  wild  flowers  ami  leaves,  and  even  then  hesitated  to 
cover  the  body  with  the  earth.  At  last  he  bethought  him- 
self of  the  fanciful  costume  which  the  skeleton  and  his 
wife  had  given  him.  and  in  this  he  carefully  wrapped  his 
dead  |>ot.  Not  one  regret  at  leaving  the  bespangled  suit, 
for  it  was  the  best  he  could  command,  ami  surely  nothing 
could  he  too  good  for  Mr.  Stubbs. 

Tenderly  he  laid  him  in  the  little  grave,  and  covering 
the  body  with  flowers,  he  said,  pausing  a moment  be- 
fore lie  covered  it  over  with  earth,  and  while  his  voice 
was  choked  with  emotion:  “Good-by,  Mr.  Stubbs,  good- 
by.  I wish  it  had  been  me  instead  of  you  that  died,  for 
I’m  an  awful  sorry  little  boy  now  that  you’re  dead.” 

Even  after  the  grave  had  been  filled,  and  a little  mound 
made  over  it,  the  young  man  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  persuade  Toby  to  go  with  him,  and  when  the  boy  did 
consent  to  go  at  last,  he  walked  very  slowly  away,  and 
kept  turning  his  head  to  look  hack  just  *o  long  as  the  lit- 
tle grave  could  be  seen. 

Then,  when  the  trees  shut  it  completely  out  from  sight,  ! 
the  tears  commenced  to  roll  again  down  Toby’s  cheeks, 
and  he  sobbed:  “I  wish  I hadn't  left  him;  oh.  why  didn’t 
1 make  him  lie  down  by  me,  an’  then  he’d  be  alive  now, 
an'  how  glad  he'd  be  to  know  that  we  was  getting  out  of 
the  woods  at  last!" 

But  the  man  who  had  worked  Toby  this  sorrow  talked 
to  him  about  other  matters,  thus  taking  his  mind  from 
the  monkey’s  death  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  the  time 
the  boy  reached  the  village,  he  had  told  bis  story  exactly 
u«  it  was,  without  casting  any  reproaches  on  Mr.  Lord, 
and  giving  himself  the  full  share  of  censure  for  leaving 
his  home  as  lie  did. 

■ Mr.  Lord  and  Mr.  Castle  had  remained  in  the  town  but 
tine  day,  for  they  were  told  that  a boy  had  taken  the  night 
train  that  passed  through  the  town  about  two  horn's  after 
Toby  had  escaped,  and  they  had  set  off  at  once  to  act  on 
that  information. 

Therefore  Toby  need  bare  no  fears  of  meeting  either  of 
them  just  then,  and  lie  could  start  on  liis  homeward  jour- 
ney in  peace. 

The  young  man  who  had  caused  the  monkey’s  death 
tried  first  to  persuade  Toby  to  remain  a day  or  two  with  j 
him,  and  failing  in  that,  he  did  all  he  could  toward  get- 
ting  the  boy  home  as  quickly  and  safely  as  possible.  He 
insisted  on  paying  for  his  ticket  on  the  steamboat,  al- 
though Toby  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  him,  and  he  even 
accompanied  Toby  to  the  next  town,  where  he  was  to  take 
the  steamer. 

He  hail  not  only  paid  for  Toby’s  ticket,  but  he  had  paid 
for  a state-room  for  him;  and  when  the  boy  said  that  lie 
could  sleep  anywhere,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  such 
expense,  the  man  replied:  “Those  men  who  were  hunting 


for  you  have  gone  down  the  river,  and  will  be  very  likely 
to  search  the  boat  when  they  discover  that  they  started  on 
the  wrong  scent.  They  will  never  suspect  that  you  have 
got  a state-room,  and  if  you  are  careful  to  remain  in  it  dur- 
ing the  trip,  you  will  get  through  safely.” 

Then,  when  the  time  came  for  the  steamer  to  go,  the 
young  man  Raid  to  Toby:  “Now,  my  boy,  you  won’t  feel 
hard  at  me  for  shooting  the  monkey,  will  you  t I would 
have  done  anything  to  have  brought  him  to  life;  but  as  I 
could  not  do  that,  helping  you  to  get  home  was  the  next 
best  thing  I could  do.” 

“I  know  you  didn't-  mean  to  shoot  Mr.  Stubbs,”  said 
Toby,  with  moistening  eyes  as  he  spoke  of  his  pet,  “an’ 
I'm  sorry  I said  what  I did  to  you  in  the  woods.” 

Before  there  was  time  to  say  any  more,  the  warning 
whistle  was  sounded,  the  plank  pulled  in,  the  great  wheels 
commenced  to  revolve,  and  Toby  was  really  on  his  way  to 
Uncle  Daniel  and  Guilford. 

It  was  then  but  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  he 
could  not  expect  to  reach  home  until  two  or  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day;  but  he  was  in  a tremor 
of  excitement  as  lie  thought  that  he  should  walk  through 
the  streets  of  Guilford  once  more,  sec  all  the  boys,  and  go 
home  to  Uncle  Daniel. 

And  yet,  whenever  he  thought  of  that  home,  of  meet- 
ing those  boy*,  of  going  once  more  to  all  those  old  familiar 
places,  the  memory  of  all  that  he  had  planned  when  he 
should  take  the  monkey  with  him  would  come  into  Ilia 
mind,  and  dampen  even  his  joy,  great  as  it  was. 

That  night,  he  had  considerable  diflleulty  in  getting  to 
sleep,  but  he  did  finally  succeed  in  doing  so,  and  when  he 
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awoke,  the  steamer  was  going  up  the  river  whose  waters 
seemed  like  an  old  friend,  because  they  had  flowed  right 
down  past  Guilford  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

At  each  town  where  a landing  was  made,  Toby  looked 
eagerly  out  on  to  the  pier,  thinking  that  by  some  chance 
some  one  from  his  home  might  he  there,  and  he  could  see 
a familiar  face  again.  But  all  this  time  he  howled  the 
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advice  given  him,  and  remained  in  hie  room,  where  lie 
could  see  ami  not  be  seen;  and  it  was  well  for  him  that  he 
did  so,  for  at  one  of  the  landings  lie  saw  both  Mr.  Lord  , 
and  Mr.  Castle  come  on  board  the  boat, 

Toby's  heart  beat  fast  and  furious,  and  he  expected  ev- 
ery moment  to  hoar  them  at  the  door  demanding  admit-  ; 
tance,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  must  know  exactly  j 
where  he  was  secreted. 

But  no  such  misfortune  occurred.  The  men  had  evi- 
dently only  boarded  the  boat  to  search  for  the  boy,  for 
they  landed  again  before  the  steamer  started,  ami  Toby  had  , 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  backs  as  they  walked  away  ' 
from  the  pier.  It  was  some  time  lieforc  he  recovered 
from  the  fright  which  the  sight  of  them  gave  him;  but 
when  he  did,  his  thoughts  aud  hopes  far  outstripped  the 
steamer,  which  it  seemed  was  going  so  slowly,  and  he 
longed  to  see  Guilford  with  an  impatience  that  could 
hardly  lie  restrained. 

At  last  he  could  see  the  spire  of  the  little  church  on  the 
hill,  and  when  the  steamer  rounded  the  point,  affording 
a full  view  of  the  town,  and  sounded  her  whistle  as  a sig- 
nal for  those  on  the  shore  to  come  to  the  pier,  Toby  could 
hardly  restrain  himself  from  jumping  up  and  down,  and 
shouting  in  his  delight. 

He  was  at  the  gang-plank  ready  to  land  fully  five  min- 
utes before  the  steamer  was  anywhere  near  the  wharf,  and 
when  he  recognized  the  first  face  on  the  pier,  what  a hap- 
py boy  he  was ! 

He  was  at  home ! The  dream  of  the  past  ten  weeks  was 
at  length  realized,  and  neither  Mr.  Lord  nor  Mr.  Castle  had 
any  terrors  for  him  now. 

He  ran  down  the  gang-plank  before  it  was  ready,  and 
clasped  every  boy  he  saw  there  by  the  neck,  and  would 
have  kissed  them  if  they  had  shown  much  inclination  to 
let  him  do  so. 

Of  course  he  was  overwhelmed  with  questions,  but  be- 
fore he  would  answer  any,  he  asked  for  Uncle  Daniel  und 
the  others  at  home. 

Some  of  the  boys  ventured  to  predict  that  Toby  would 
get  a jolly  good  whipping  for  running  away,  and  the  only 
reply  which  the  happy  Toby  made  to  that  was: 

“I  hope  I will,  an’  then  1*11  feel  as  if  I had  kinder  paid 
for  run n in’ away.  If  Uncle  DanT  will  only  let  me  stay 
with  him  again,  he  may  whip  me  every  mornin’,  an*  I 
won’t  open  my  head.” 

The  boys  were  impatient  to  hear  the  story  of  Toby’s 
travels,  but  he  refused  to  tell  them,  saying, 

‘TU  go  home,  an’  if  Uncle  Dan‘l  forgives  me  for  bein’ 
so  wicked,  I’ll  set  down  this  afternoon,  an’  tell  you  all 
you  want  to  know  about  the  circus.” 

Then,  far  11101*0  rapidly  than  he  had  ruu  away  from  it, 
Toby  ran  toward  the  home  which  he  had  called  his  ever 
since  he  could  remember,  and  his  heart  was  full  almost  to 
bursting  as  he  thought  that  perhaps  he  would  be  told  that 
he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  it,  and  that  he  could  never 
more  call  it  home  again. 

When  he  entered  the  old  familiar  sitting-room,  Uncle 
Daniel  was  seated  near  the  window  alone,  looking  out 
wistfully,  as  Toby  thought,  across  the  fields  of  yellow 
waving  grain. 

Toby  crept  softly  in,  and  going  up  to  the  old  man  he  knelt 
down,  and  said,  very  humbly,  und  with  Ins  whole  soul  in 
the  words,  “Oh,  Uncle  Dait’l,  if  you’ll  only  forgive  me 
for  bein’  so  wicked,  an’  runnin*  away,  an'  let  me  stay  here 
again — for  it’s  all  the  home  lever  had— I’ll  do  everything 
you  tell  me  to.  an’  never  whisper  in  meetiu*  or  do  any- 
thing bad.” 

And  then  he  waited  for  the  words  which  would  seal  his 
fate.  They  were  not  long  in  coining. 

“My  poor  boy,”  said  Uncle  Dauiel,  softly,  as  he  stroked 
Toby's  red,  refractory  hair,  “my  love  for  you  was  great- 
er than  I knew,  and  when  you  left  me  l cried  aloud  to  the 
Lord  as  if  it  had  been  my  own  flesh  aud  blood  that  had 


gone  afar  from  me.  Stay  here.  Toby,  my  sou,  and  help 
to  support  this  poor  old  body  as  it  goes  down  into  the  dark 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  then,  in  the  bright 
light  of  that  glorious  future,  Unde  Daniel  will  wait  to  go 
with  you  into  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  ever  a father  to 
the  fatherless.” 

And  in  Uncle  Daniel  s kindly  cart*,  we  may  safely  leave 
Toby  Tyler. 

THE  END. 


THE  FAITH  OF  THE  TWO  SHEIKS. 

BY  LYDIA  M.  FINKBLSTEIN. 

THERE  is  a passage  in  the  Koran  that  reads,  “When 
God  creates  a human  being,  He  also  creates  his  inher- 
itance, which  is  inalienable,  aud  must  come  into  his  pos- 
session. ” 

, Iu  the  Orient,  prisoners  are  allowed  by  the  government 
only  a meagre  supply  of  bread  and  water— so  meagre  that 
unless  the  relatives  supply  them  with  food  (which  they 
are  permitted  to  do),  the  unfortunates  frequently  die  of 
sheer  starvation. 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  Orientals,  at  a time  of  sickness 
or  any  other  trouble,  in  view  of  some  business  speculation, 
also  when  undertaking  a journey,  to  make  a vow  that  if 
they  are  delivered  from  the  trouble,  meet  with  success  in 
the  transaction,  or  accomplish  the  journey  in  safety,  to 
provide  the  prisoners  with  a certain  quantity  of  food,  aud 
| often  for  a stated  period  of  time. 

In  an  Oriental  city  two  Sheiks  were  once  confined  in 
prison  for  debt.  The  one.  Sheik  Kassim,  was  blind;  the 
other,  Sheik  Ahmed,  was  lame.  They  had  made  a living, 
such  as  it  was,  in  the  outside  world,  by  reciting  passages 
from  the  Koran  for  the  dead,  usually  at  the  grave,  for 
j which  they  received  payment,  either  in  food  or  money, 
from  the  relative's  of  the  deceased.  In  prison,  however, 
there  were  but  few  opportunities  for  the  two  Sheiks  to  earn 
anything  by  their  profession. 

Sheik  Kassim  was  a true  believer,  and  consequently  held 
to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  above-mentioned  pas- 
1 sage  of  the  Koran,  asserting  repeatedly  that  whatever  God 
, had  destined  for  him,  He  would  send  him,  without  any 
care  or  exertion  on  his  own  part. 

j Sheik  Ahmed,  though  a sincere  Moslem,  had  a some- 
what different  opinion,  aud  believed  that  although  when- 
ever God  created  a human  being.  He  also  created  for  him 
a special  inheritance,  yet  at  the  same  time  God  iu  tended 
I the  human  beiug  to  make  some  exertions  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  said  inheritance. 

It  so  happened  that  a wealthy  merchant  of  the  city  had 
made  a vow  to  supply  the  prisoners  not  only  with  neces- 
sary wholesome  and  sulllcient  food,  hut  also  with  some 
extra  dainties,  for  the  term  of  seven  days. 

On  such  occasions  a herald  passes  through  the  different 
departments  of  the  prison,  proclaiming,  “ Ho!  all  ye  poor 
of  the  earth  that  hunger  and  thirst,  come  and  partake  of 
the  bounty  and  the  inheritance  from  God !”  The  prison- 
ers are  then  expected  to  gather  in  the  prison  yard,  where 
the  supplies  are  doled  out  to  them. 

Sheik  Ahmed,  on  hearing  the  invitation,  prepared  to 
proceed  to  the  yard,  offering  to  lead  Sheik  Kassim.  who 
I sat  reciting  passages  from  the  Koran  and  prayers  in  a 
| corner  of  his  cell,  to  the  same  place,  to  receive  a share  of 
the  good  things  provided  by  the  grateful  merchant. 

**  Nay,”  said  Sheik  Kassim.  “ if  1 have  any  inheritance 
i in  this  supply,  Allah  will  send  me  my  portion  to  this 
] place.”  anil  he  resumed  his  prayers,  while  Sheik  Ahmed, 
j finding  persuasions  and  arguments  alike  vain,  hobbled  off 
to  the  yard  to  secure  his  share  of  the  food  which  was  be- 
, ing  distributed,  and  this  scene  was  repeated  for  six  days. 
On  the  seventh  day  the  merchant  walked. through  all 
the  different  departments  of  the  prison  to  make  personal 
1 inquiries  of  the  prisoners  whether  they  had  received  the 
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food  he  had  sent  as  a thank-offering  for  his  mercies.  On  I 
seeing  the  blind  Sheik  he  particularly  questioned  whether  ! 
his  wants  received  the  proper  attention.  “ My  lord,”  re- 
plied Sheik  Kassim.  “if  1 have  any  inheritance  in  this 
supply,  Allah  will  send  me  my  portion  to  this  place.” 
Hearing  this  reply,  the  merchant  immediately  gave  or- 
ders for  a liberal  supply  to  be  brought  to  the  blind  man. 

Later,  Sheik  Ahmed  approached  his  friend  to  endeavor 
once  again  to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  for  making 
some  exertion  in  order  to  receive  his  share  of  the  good 
things  to  which  he  was  entitled,  but  missed  through  his 
own  inaction.  Triumphantly  Sheik  Kassim  related  the 
circumstance  of  the  merchant  sending  for  his  portion,  and 
having  it  brought  to  the  spot  from  which  the  blind  man 
had  not  considered  it  necessary  to  move,  so  great  had  been 
his  faith  that  his  inheritance,  however  great  or  small  it 
might  be,  would  be  sent  by  Allah  sooner  or  later  to  him. 

“That  is  all  very  beautiful  and  very  true,”  replied 
Sheik  Ahmed,  “and  Allah  is  good  to  all  His  creatures, 
even  the  most  umliseernible,  if  they  only  trust  Him;  but 
remember  that  while  you  waited,  Allah  sent  you  a portion 
only  once,  while  I,  who  made  the  exertion  and  went,  re- 
ceived a portion  from  His  bountiful  lmnd  seven  times.” 

THE  BUZZARDS  BALD  HEAD. 

BY  A.  L.  BASSETT. 

“'VfOW,  chillcn,  git  to  bed  quick,  and  don't  make  no 

1 1 fuss,  and  I’ll  tell  you  a story  ’bout  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Rabbit.” 

The  promise  of  a story  was  quite  sufficient  to  insure 
ready  obedience;  so  the  little  ones  were  soon  tucked  warm- 
ly into  their  beds,  and  their  colored  nurse,  seating  herself  j 
on  the  floor  beside  them,  greatly  pleased  at  the  eager  gaze  J 
of  the  bright  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face,  begun  her  story : 

“Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Rabbit  bad  been  off  workiiT  all  de  J 
week,  but  Saturday  dey  come  home  and  cleaned  up  deir  i 
house  and  yard,  and  got  ready  for  Sunday. 

44  When  ebenin’  come,  Mr.  Fox  dressed  lieself  up  and 
went  to  de  rabbit's  house. 

“ * Mr.  Rabbit,’  he  says, 4 I'm  goin’  fishin*.  Won’t  you 
go  ’long,  Mr.  Rabbit  ?' 

“ ‘No,’  says  Mr.  Rabbit,  4 1 won’t  go.  I generally  stays 
at  home  Saturdays  and  rests  myself,  and  den  eats  as  many 
fish  us  dem  as  goes  fishin1.' 

“Mr.  Fox  didn't  know  how  dat  could  be,  but  he  didn’t 
say  nothin’,  and  went  on  by  heself  to  de  pond,  and  cotcli- 
ed  a nice  string  of  fish,  and  den  start ed  for  home. 

“ Now  Mr,  Rabbit,  us  soon  as  he  thought  it  was  time  for  : 
de  fox  to  come  home,  he  ran  down  de  patli  and  stretched  . 
heself  out  like  he  was  dead. 

“ Presently  de  fox  come  ’long  wid  his  string  of  fish. 
He  fa'rly  jumped  when  lie  seed  de  rabbit,  and  den  he  said: 
‘Well,  if  here  ain’t  a nice  fat  rabbit!  I'll  go  home  and  , 
put  my  fish  down,  and  den  come  back  and  git  him,  ami  I 
to-morrow  I’ll  have  a big  fish  fry  and  a rabbit  stew  for 
dinner.’ 

“So  Mr.  Fox  he  went  on  down  de  path,  and  de  rabbit , 
he  jumps  up  and  runs  through  de  woods  and  gits  ahead 
of  him,  and  stretches  heself  out  ag’in  like  he  was  dead. 
When  de  fox  come  ’long  and  seed  him,  he  give  a bigger 
jump  dan  before,  and  says:  * If  here  ain’t  another  nice  fat 
rabbit ! I’m  ’most  home  now,  so  I’ll  lay  my  string  of  fish 
down  by  dis  rabbit,  and  go  back  and  git  de  other  rabbit, 
and  to-morrow  I’ll  have  a big  fish  fry  and  two  rabbit  , 
stews.1  Mr.  Fox  laid  his  fish  down  by  de  rabbit,  and  went 
back  to  look  for  de  other  rabbit. 

“As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  up  jumped  de  rabbit,  and 
took  de  fish,  and  mil  oft'  as  fast  as  lie  could  go,  and  went 
up  a hollow  tree. 

“ Presently  de  fox  come  back,  ’cause  he  couldn't  find  no 
dead  rabbit  whar  be  left  it,  and — dar  now ! bis  fish  was 
gone,  and  Mr.  Rabbit  was  settin1  up  iu  de  hollow,  eatin’ 
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fish,  and  throwin1  de  fish  hones  down  to  him  fast  as  he  eat 
de  fish. 

“Den  de  rabbit  hollered  out,  ‘I  say,  Mr.  Fox,  didn’t  I 
tell  you  I Stays  at  home  and  rests  myself,  and  den  eats  os 
many  fish,  if  wof  more,  dan  dem  dat  goes  fishin’  V 

“De  fox  was  so  mad  lie  didn't  know  what  to  do  wid 
heself.  He  danced  'round  de  tree,  and  barked  at  de  rabbit, 
and  said,  ‘I'll  pay  you  for  dis,  Mr.  Rabbit!’ 

“ ‘ Pay  me  now,  Mr.  Fox.’ 

” Presently  a buzzard  came  flyin’  by,  and  de  fox  called 
him,  and  told  him  how  de  rabbit  had  stole  his  fish. 

“ ‘ Mr.  Buzzard,  will  you  stay  here  and  nuss  dis  hollow 
till  I go  to  de  house  and  get  a chunk  of  fire  to  smoke  de 
rabbit  out  ?’ 

“Mr.  Buzzard  said,  ‘Yes’;  so  he  come  down  and  set 
close  to  de  hollow  to  nuss  it  till  de  fox  come  back. 

“ Time  de  fox  was  gone,  de  rabbit  |>eeped  out  of  de  hol- 
low, and  said,  ‘ Dat  you  down  dere,  Mr.  Buzzard  ?’ 

“ And  de  buzzard  said,  * Dis  is  me.’ 

“ ‘ Mr.  Blizzard,  dey  tell  mo  you  is  got  gold  eyes.  Is 
dat  so.  Mr.  Buzzard  f 

“ ‘ I s' pose  so,  Mr.  Rabbit.’ 

“ * Mr.  Buzzard,  I never  seed  any  gold  eyes  in  my  life. 
Won’t  you  jes’  put  your  eyes  up  to  de  hollow  so  I kin  see 
’em  V 

“ Den  de  buzzard  he  got  up  and  put  his  eyes  to  de  hol- 
low, and  de  rabbit  throwed  a whole  lot  of  fish  bones  and 
trash  in  his  eyes,  and  fill  his  eyes  full  of  trash  and  fish 
bones.  So  de  buzzard  hail  to  fly  down  to  de  grouud  and 
set  dowu  wid  his  back  to  de  tree  to  pick  de  trash  and  fish 
bones  out  of  his  eyes.  Den  Mr.  Rabbit  he  jumped  down, 
and  away  he  was  gone  through  de  woods  long  ’fore  de 
fox  come  back  wid  de  fire. 

“ When  Mr.  Fox  come  wid  his  chunk  of  fire,  he  set  to 
smokiu'  de  hollow  right  away.  ‘Is  he  up  dere,  Mr. 
Buzzard  V 

“ * He  was  up  dere  de  last  time  I seed  him,’  said  de 
buzzard ; and  he  kept  pickin'  de  trash  and  de  fish  bones 
out  of  his  ©yes. 

“De  fox  smoked  and  he  smoked,  but  de  rabbit  didn't 
fall. 

“ ‘ Is  he  up  dere,  Mr.  Buzzard  ?' 

“ 4 He  was  up  dere  de  last  time  I seed  him and  de  buz- 
zard kept  pickin'  de  fish  bones  and  trash  out  of  his  eyes. 

“Den  de  fox  he  smoked  and  he  smoked,  but  de  rabbit 
didn't  fall,  and — den  he  run  to  dc  buzzard,  and  scratched 
all  de  skin  off  his  head,  and  ever  since  den  all  de  buz- 
zards been  bald-headed. 

“But  du  buzzard  he  didn't  tell  no  lie;  dc  last  time  he 
seed  de  rabbit  lie  was  up  dere,  sure  enough.  He  couldn't 
see  after  de  rabbit  throwed  de  fish  bones  and  trash  in  bis 
eyes,  and  he  wa’n't  goin'  to  tell  de  fox  dat  he  was  a fool 
like  he  was.  Now  dat’s  all  de  story:  you  go  to  sleep 
directly.” 

“Oh,  please  tell  us  some  more!  tell  us  some  more!” 
cried  the  children,  as  wide  awake  as  ever. 

“I  never  seed  sich  chillcn!  You  never  gits  tired. 
Well,  I will  tell  you  one  little  piece  of  po’try,  and  den  if 
you  is  good,  to-morrow  night  I'll  tell  ’nother  story  ’bout 
de  fox  and  de  rabbit.” 

“ Tell  us  the  poetry,  please  do,”  cried  all  the  children 
at  once.  “ Don't  go  before  you  tell  us  the  poetry,” 

“Bless  me!  you  won’t  give  me  time  to  draw  my  breff. 

I never  seed  sich  chillcn.  Now  listen,  and  den  don't  say 
’nother  word  to  me  dis  night,  for  I’s  gwinc.  I ain't 
gwine  to  fool  here  wid  you  all  no  longer.  Here  is  dc 
po’try : 

4 Dc  »>| nirrt-1  he  bopped  from  limb  to  Elmo, 

IV  ole  bar  sot  and  look  at  biut  ’ 

IV  »le  bar  nay  unto  lieself, 

41  Dat  squirrel  don't  mind  lie  kill  heself.” 

“Dar  now,  I’s  gwine.  I ain't  gwine  to  tell  you  no 
more  nohow.” 
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GULLIVER  SAILING  1118  YACIIT  FOR  TIIE  AMUSEMENT  OF  TIIE  COURT. 


GULLIVER  AMONG  THE  BROBDIXGNAG& 

1)  ROBABLY  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  Dean 
Swift’s  tales  of  the  travels  of  Mr.  I^'iiuiel  Gulliver, 
anil  will  remember  that  among  other  wonderful  countries, 
he  visited  that  of  the  Brobdingnags—  a race  of  giants 
eighty  feet  in  height.  Those  who  have  read  of  his  re- 
markable adventures  in  this  country  will  at  once  recognise 
the  accom|MUiyiiig  picture  as  that  of  Gulliver  sailing  his 
yacht  for  the  amusement  of  the  King  of  the  Brobding- 
nags  and  his  court.  Gulliver  is  made  to  tell  the  history  of 
his  yacht  as  follows: 

"The  Queen,  who  often  used  to  hear  me  talk  of  sea- voy- 
ages. and  took  all  occasions  to  divert  me  when  I was  mel- 
ancholy, asked  me  whether  I understood  how  to  handle 
a sail  or  an  oar,  and  whether  a little  exercise  of  rowing 
might  not  be  convenient  for  my  health.  I answered  that 
I understood  both  very  well;  for  ulthougli  my  proper  em- 
ployment had  been  to  lie  surgeon  or  doctor  to  the  ship, 
yet  often,  upon  a pinch,  1 was  forced  to  work  like  a com- 
mon mariner.  But  1 could  not  see  how  this  could  Ik* 
done  in  their  country,  where  the  smallest  wherry  was 
equal  to  a first-rate  man-of-war  among  us,  and  such  a boat 
as  I could  manage  would  never  live  in  any  of  their  rivers. 
Her  Majesty  said,  * 1 f I would  contrive  u boat,  her  own 
joiner  should  make  it.  and  she  would  provide  a place  for 
me  to  sail  in.’  The  fellow  was  an  ingenious  workman, 
and  by  my  instructions  in  ten  days  finished  a pleasure- 
boat,  with  all  its  tackling,  able  conveniently  to  hold  eight 
Kuro|H‘ans.  When  it  was  finished,  the  Queen  was  so  de- 
lighted that  she  ran  with  it  in  her  lap  to  the  King,  who  or- 
dered it  to  be  put  in  a cistern  full  of  water,  with  me  in  it, 
by  the  way  of  trial,  where  I could  not  manage  my  two 
sculls,  or  little  oars,  for  want  of  room.  But  the  Queen 
had  before  contrived  another  project.  She  ordered  the 
joiner  to  make  a wooden  trough  three  hundred  feet  long, 
fifty  broad,  and  eight  deep,  which,  l»eing  well  pitched  to 
prevent  leaking,  was  pluced  on  the  floor  along  the  wall  in 
an  outer  room  of  the  palace.  It  had  a cock  near  the  bot- 
tom to  let  out  the  water  when  it  liegan  to  grow  stub*,  and 


two  servants  could  easily  fill  it  in  half  an  hour.  Here  I 
used  often  to  row  for  my  own  diversion,  ns  well  as  that  of 
the  Queen  and  her  ladies,  who  thought  themselves  well 
entertained  with  my  skill  and  agility.  Sometimes  I 
would  put  up  my  sail,  and  then  my  business  was  ouly  to 
steer,  while  the  ladies  gave  me  a gale  with  their  fans:  ami 
when  they  were  weary,  some  of  their  pages  would  blow 
my  sail  forward  with  their  breath,  while  I showed  my  art 
by  steering  starboard  or  larboard  as  I pleased.” 

POLY  POD’S  CAT. 

BY  ROSE  TERRY  COOKE. 

HER  real  name  was  Mary;  but  there  never  wns  rucIi  a 
family  for  nicknames  as  tlie  Dyers.  Why  they  ever 
called  pretty  Nelly,  the  oldest  girl,  "Norken,”  instead  of 
her  royal  name  Eleauor.  nobody  could  tell ; or  sober  John. 
*‘Jinky,”or  Alice,  the  "big  little  girl,’’  as  Mary  called 
her,  " Pob”  and  " Phoebus”;  but  they  did.  and  there  are  a 
great  many  things  in  this  world  one  has  to  take  ns  they 
are,  without  rhyme  or  reason.  But  she  always  was  called 
Polypod  by  all  the  family;  and  when  a stranger  said, 
" UVmf  is  your  little  girl’s  name?”  whoever  he  asked  only 
said,  " Mary,”  and  laughed. 

PolyjKKl  was  a dear  little  soul,  as  rosy  anil  jolly  and 
loving  as  a child  could  be;  but  sometimes  she  wanted  a 
playmate.  Nelly  taught  her  every  day,  the  school  was  so 
far  off ; and  Jinky  and  Pob  always  took  their  dinner  when 
they  went,  and  were  too  tired  or  too  grown  up  to  play  with 
PolyjHHl  when  they  came  home  at  night;  so  she  racked 
her  bruins  for  amusement.  The  Dyers  lived  on  a great 
farm,  and  back  of  the  house  was  a hill  covered  with 
woods.  Polypod  had  a wild  garden,  as  she  called  it, 
under  the  edge  of  these  woods,  where  she  planted  all  the 
pretty  wilding  flowers,  adder’s  - tongue,  squirrel  - cups, 
Dutchman’s-brccches,  spring-licauty.  Quaker-ladies,  wet- 
root.  jack-m-the-pulpit,  columbine,  blue  and  white  violets 
—everything she  could  find,  (Accept  trailingarbutus,  which 
she  could  not  make  grow  at  her  pleasure  any  more  than 
other  people  can.  Then  she  bail  a play-place  in  the  big 
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wood  shed  for  rainy  days;  a house  furnished  with  broken 
crockery  and  nutshells,  uml  inhabited  by  squash  dollies 
and  ladies  made  out  of  hollyhock  petals.  She  could  stay 
here  all  summer  whenever  she  was  tired  of  her  garden.  or 
it  rained;  but  in  winter  was  the  hard  time.  She  had  her 
raft  doll  Miss  Rosalinda  Squires,  to  be  sure,  but  there  was 
no  place  to  play  except  in  the  kitchen  or  the  sitting-room, 


and  Grandpa  Dyer  always  sat.  by  the  sitting-room  stove 
asleep,  or  smoking  his  pipe,  or  trying  to  read  the  newspa- 
per; he  did  not  like  little  girls;  lie  was  too  old.  and  they 
made  such  a noise.  Then  everybody  else  was  in  the  kitch- 
en. and  mother  kept  it  so  awfully  clean!  All  Polypod 
could  do  was  to  go  under  the  dinner  table  with  Rosalinda 
and  play  they  were  living  in  a cavern,  or  shut  up  in  jail ; 
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for  when  the  leaf  wag  down,  and  the  brown  cover  on,  they 
found  it  naturally  quite  dark  under  that  table. 

**Oh  dear!*'  she  said,  one  day,  “I  do  wish  I had  some- 
fing  or  somebody  to  p ay  with  me.’* 

Nelly  came  into  the  room  just  as  she  spoke,  and  heard 
her.  It  never  had  occurred  to  anybody  in  that  house 
that  Polypod  could  be  lonely  before.  She  was  a little 
thing,  and  they  all  loved  her,  but  they  didn't  stop  to 
think  much  about  her.  If  she  had  warm  clothes,  plenty 
to  eat,  and  a dolly,  why  shouldn’t  she  be  satisfied  < 

“Why,  child,”  said  Nelly.  “ haven’t  you  got  the  doll  ?” 

“Yes,  I’ve  got  her,  an’  she  sits  there  an’  sit s there, 
Norke.n ; she  don’t  go  a ’peck,  she  don't  talk  a singal  win- 
gal  mite,  not  the?  very  leastest  word.  I wish  somelfhg 
would  make  her  inad  an’  strike,  she  keeps  so  still;’’  and 
Polypod  heaved  a deep  sigh  as  she  looked  at  Rosalinda 
with  melancholy  disapproval. 

“Mother,”  said  Nelly  next  day.  “can’t  Polypod  have  a 
kitten  ? The  child  gets  lonesome  for  something  to  run 
about  and  play  with  her.” 

Polypod’s  eyes  sparkled  under  the  table  when;  she  was 
just  putting  Rosalinda  to  bed  with  the  measles  and  scarlet 
fever— maladies  she  had  herself  experienced,  and  knew 
how  to  treat. 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  mother,  stopping  on  the 
door-sill  to  consider.  “She  might  for ’t  I know,  but  I'm 
afraid  ’twould  get  into  the  keepin’-room  ami  plague 
grandpa.  I guess ’t  ain’t  best  to  resk  it;  she  can  play 
with  Dolly;”  so  she  shut  the  door  behind  her,  and  Nelly 
went  out  into  the  shed. 

“ Dan  pa’s  real  mean  an’  horrid,"  sobbed  Poly  pod,  mak  ; 
ing  a very  bad  face  at  the  wail  behind  which  he  sat,  the  t 
better  to  express  her  hurt  feelings.  She  did  not  know  j 
how  tired  old  folks  are,  how  their  bones  ache,  and  their 
eyes  get  dim  after  they  have  lived  and  worked  so  long 
and  so  hard ; and  poor  grandpa  could  not  remember  how 
he  felt  when  he  was  a rosy  naughty  little  boy  himself,  j 
He  did  not  think  of  much  now  hut  how  to  keep  warm  and 
quiet,  and  not  have  anybody  push  against  his  chair,  or 
hit  his  lame  foot  that  lay  up  on  a carpet  stool  all  the  time. 
No  wonder  he  did  not  like  kittens,  they  jump  about  so 
everywhere ! 

But  before  spring  came  grandpa  died  one  day,  and 
there;  was  a funeral.  Nobody  cried  much:  grandpa  was 
too  old  to  cry  for;  they  all  knew — all  the  grown-up  peo- 
ple—that  he  must  be  glad  not  to  ache  any  more,  and  he 
had  been  pretty  cross,  poor  old  man.  The  day  of  the 
funeral  Polypod  noticed  her  mother  putting  some  black 
ribbon  on  Nelly’s  felt  hat.  and  trying  on  to  her  own  head 
a new  black  bonnet. 

“What  is  you  putting  that  ugly  black  bow  on  to  Nor- 
ken’s  bonnet  for.  muvver?"  she  asked. 

“It’s  mourning,  Polypod;  people  wear  black  when 
their  folks  die." 

“What  for?”  curtly  inquired  the  child. 

“Oh,  well,  I s’ pose  to  show  they  feel  bud.” 

“I  don’t  feel  bad  one  mite,”  said  Polypod,  thoughtful- 
ly. Her  mother  in  her  busy  hurry  did  not  hear  this  com- 
ment, or  Polypod  would  have  been  reproved,  no  doubt. 
But  nobody  puts  black  on  so  small  a child  for  the  loss  of 
a grandfather,  so  Polypod  made  no  more  remarks. 

The  next  week  Nelly  came  into  the  sitting-room  where 
the  child  had  for  once  established  herself  in  a corner  of 
the  old  chintz-covered  sofa. 

” Polyp»>d,"  she  called  out,  “what  do  you  suppose  I’ve 
got  in  my  apron  ?” 

Polypod  did  not  stop  to  guess;  she  jumped  down  and 
peeped  in  at  a corner. 

“Ob,  Norken,  a real  live  kitty!  Oh ! oh ! oh  t My  vely 
own  kitty  f 

“Yes,  you  little  goose,”  laughed  Nelly;  she  could  not 
comprehend  what  a wonderful  ard  delightful  treasure  the 
kitten  was  to  her  little  sister. 


Polypod  was  not  lonely  any  more:  she  hugged  her 
precious  kitty  with  all  the  tender  passion  of  her  warm 
little  heart,  she  paddled  out  to  the  burn  in  all  weathers  to 
get  it  new  milk,  she  taught  it  all  sorts  of  tricks,  it  slept  on 
her  bed  at  nights,  played  hide-and-seek  with  her  in  the 
day-time,  knocked  Rosalinda  Squires  down  from  her  si- 
lent state  every  time  it  found  that  neglected  lady  any- 
where, and  made  things  lively  generally  in  the  Dyer 
house.  Even  Pob  and  Jinky,  solemn  as  they  were  with 
age  and  learning,  could  not  help  laughing  at  kit’s  tricks, 
aud  father  Dyer,  tired,  and  wet,  and  hungry  as  he  might 
be  when  he  came  in  from  doing  the  chores,  owned  gruffly 
that,  “That  *er©  kitty’s  the  spryest  of  all  the  critters  I 
ever  did  see.” 

This  was  great  praise  from  father,  the  most  silent  of 
men  generally,  and  so  little  given  to  expressing  his  feel- 
ings that  Polypod  could  not  remember  that  he  ever  kiss- 
ed her  but  once,  and  that  was  the  day  grandpa  died. 

Great  was  his  mistress’s  joy  when  kit  caught  his  first 
mouse;  she  did  not  like  mice;  but  oh!  how  she  cried  and 
scolded  when  he  fetched  in  a young  robin  panting,  quiv- 
ering, bleeding,  its  beautiful  eyes  dark  with  death.  Poly- 
pod was  almost  ready  not  to  love  kit  any  more,  but  the 
tender  little  heart  soon  forgave  her  darling  on  the  wistful 
plea  that  he  was  “only  a kitty.” 

When  Polypod's  treasure  was  only  a year  old,  one  day 
he  was  missing;  nobody  could  find  him.  He  had  taken  to 
sleeping  in  the  shed  under  the  floor,  and  Jinky  had  made 
a bed  there  for  him,  to  please  his  little  sister,  by  taking  up 
a board  of  the  floor,  and  putting  down  an  armful  of  hay 
and  a bit  of  carpet.  Kit  liked  this  much ; he  had  become 
a great  hunter,  and  he  could  range  the  woods  on  moon- 
lit nights  after  squirrels  and  winter  birds,  and  then  seek 
his  retreat  for  a morning  nap.  going  in  from  the  outside 
through  a hole  in  the  rough  stone  foundation  of  the  w«xxl- 
shed.  But  he  always  came  in  for  his  breakfast;  and  to- 
day when  Polypod  culled,  there  was  no  answer.  Bobbin, 
us  she  had  named  him,  did  not  come  running  to  the  step, 
his  tail  high  in  air.  the  end  curved  like  a fish-hook,  his 
ears  forward,  and  his  yellow  eyes  shining;  nor  did  he 
come  all  day.  It  had  snowed  very  hard  the  night  before, 
and  jicrhaps  he  bad  gone  into  a neighbor’s  barn,  they 
thought;  when  it  cleared  up  he  would  come  trotting  in  as 
usual.  But  he  did  not.  Day  after  day  went  by;  some- 
l>ody  asked  the  neighbors,  to  no  purpose,  if  they  had  seen 
the  cat ; somebody  else  trudged  over  to  the  lonely  barn, 
two  miles  away,  where  they  stored  the  surplus  hay,  but 
, Bobbin  was  not  there.  Polypod  cried  till  her  eyes  ached. 

“Mercy  me  ! don’t  take  on  so,  child.”  said  mother; 
“there’s  cats  enough,  dear  knows.  Pa'll  fetch  ye  anoth- 
er kitty  the  next  time  he  goes  to  the  ’ville.” 

“ Muvver!  I want  my  kitty!”  Polypod  indignantly  an- 
swered. 

In  about  two  weeks  from  Bobbin’s  disappearance  a 
heavy  rain  and  thaw  set  in:  drifts  disappeared,  the  earth 
was  brown  again,  and  out  from  that  hole  in  the  stones 
crept— who  hut  Bobbin!  thin  as  a shingle  cat,  eyes  big  as 
saucers,  feeble,  staggering,  rough  : but  Bobbin ! Now 
| Polypod  sobbed  for  joy;  she  would  not  let  anybody  touch 
him;  she  made  him  a flannel  bed.  and  fed  him  with  a tea- 
spoon till  his  voice  came  hack,  and  he  purred  u faint  song 
of  gratitude.  Polypod  loved  him  now  better  than  ever; 
and  as  his  loose  skin  filled  out,  and  his  beautiful  dark 
gray  coat,  dashed  and  striped  with  black,  regained  its 
I gloss  and  depth,  his  attachment  to  the  child  seemed  to  in- 
! crease;  he  followed  her  everywhere,  into  the  woods  after 
; the  first  shy  blossoms  that  laid  off  their  gray  furs  and 
i smiled  up  at  the  sun,  down  into  the  swamp  edge  to  pick 
| cowslip  greens  for  dinner,  into  the  lota  for  wild  slrawber- 
j ries,  and  even  up  tin  the  ledge  for  ml  raspberries  ; if 
; anybody  wanted  Polypod,  they  said,  “Where's  the  cat  /” 
Mother  looked  on  him  with  much  favor  now,  for  he  not 
i only  rid  the  house  of  mice  aud  rats  as  well  as  ever  Whit- 
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tington's  cat  c<*uld  have  done  it,  but  he  also  caught  all  t he 
little  green  or  striped  snakes  that  lurked  in  and  ubout  the 
old  garden,  which  mother  "could  not  a-bear!"  It  was 
very  pretty  to  see  him  toss  the  coiling,  squirming  crea- 
tures high  up  in  air,  and  then  watch  them  with  his  hand- 
some head  cocked  aside,  and  his  paw  held  up  ready  for  a 
pat  as  soon  as  they  moved,  or  another  toss.  He  never  ate 
them,  which  pleased  Polypod,  for  she  felt  as  if  she  never 
could  kiss  him  again  after  he  had  swallowed  a snake. 

It  was  in  the  late  autumn  that  Bobbin  most  distin- 
guished himself,  however.  Polypod  had  been  quite  ill ; a 
touch  of  fever,  the  doctor  said.  She  had  been  taken  out  of 
her  tiny  bedroom  opening  from  mothers  into  the  spare 
chamber  up  stairs,  and  put  into  that  big  old-fashioned  bed 
that  had  a tester  and  white  dimity  curtains  at  the  corners. 
One  night  Nelly  had  given  her  her  medicine,  and  set  down 
the  tallow  candle  on  the  light  stand,  drawing  the  curtain 
to  keep  the  light  out  of  Polypod’s  eyes,  when  she  was  call- 
ed down  stairs  to  see  one  of  the  neighbors. 

Half  an  hour  after,  as  she  was  talkiug  very  busily,  Bob- 
bin came  running  into  the  room  and  began  to  walk  round 
her,  pull  at  her  dress  with  his  paw.  go  to  the  door,  come- 
back, rub  against  her.  look  up  at  her  with  great  asking 
eyes,  and  at  last  mewed  so  impatiently  that  the  neigh- 
bor said,  "What  upon  earth  ails  that  cretur  l Seems  us 
though  he  wanted  suthin  real  bad." 

" Oh ! I guess  he  wuuts  to  get  up  into  Polypod's  room," 
said  Nelly;  "he  sets  by  her  dreadfully;  but  I was  real 
sure  I left  him  on  to  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and  I know  I sbet 
the  door.” 

“ Mebbe  you’d  better  let  him  go  up,"  suggested  the  vis- 
itor, who  found  Bobbin’s  importunity  rather  distracting 
to  a very  important  conversation  he  wanted  to  begin. 

So  Nelly  opened  the  door,  and  Bobbin  rushed  up  the 
front  stairs,  and  began  to  mew  loudly  at  the  top. 

"I  did  shut  the  door,  certain  sure,"  laughed  Nelly,  go- 
ing up  to  open  it,  and  turning  quite  pale  at  the  smell  of 
lire,  and  then  at  the  sight  of  Polypod  calmly  asleep  in 
the  bed,  though  the  end  of  one  pillow  and  the  dimity  cur- 
tain next  the  light  stand  were  blazing  uud  smoking  away 
with  a good-will. 

Polypod  might  have  burned  or  smothered  to  death  but 
that  Nelly  had  left  the  window  over  the  shed  roof  open  a 
little  way  when  she  went  down,  the  night  was  so  unusu- 
ally warm ; and  probably  Bobbin,  seeing  something  wrong, 
had  gone  out  here,  jumped  off  the  shed  roof,  and,  making  : 
his  way  into  the  front  door,  gone  to  the  first  person  he 
found  for  help.  Now  this  is  a true  story,  or  I shouldn't  , 
dare  to  tell  it.  And  thanks  to  Bobbin,  and  the  visitor, 
who  came  tearing  up  when  Nelly  screamed,  "Oh,  George!” 
and  pulled  down  the  curtain  very  quickly,  and  stamped  on 
it,  then»  was  no  great  harm  done ; for  Polly’s  dose  of  skull-  J 
cap  tea  kept  her  quiet  even  when  she  awoke  with  the  noise. 

But  nobody  ever  saw  a cat  so  admired  and  well  treated  , 
as  Bobbin  wasafte.r  that.  Nothing  in  the  Dyer  house  was 
too  good  for  him;  and  when,  that  same  winter,  he  was 
chased  by  a dog  of  the  tin  peddler's,  and  fell  into  the  well,  j 
from  which  he  was  fished  out  next  day  dead  and  dripping, 
Polypod’s  heart  was  broken.  It  was  small  comfort  that 
Jinky  dug  a neat  little  grave  under  the  Bell  pear-tree,  and  j 
put  up  a shingle  head-stone,  with  the  tender  inscription : ^ 

**  Here  lies  Holihiu, 

Pretty  us  it  robiu, 

.Smart  us  a whip. 

Wliy  did  lie  slip, 

Haul  to  tell, 

And  get  drowned  in  tho  well  V* 

This  was  all  good,  as  far  as  it  went,  but  Polypod  cried 
harder  and  harder.  At  last  she  went  to  mother. 

“Muvver,”  she  piteously  sobbed,  “ca-can’t  I have  a 
b black  bonnet  to  w-w-wear  to  mootin'  f 

"Land  alive,  child!  what  under  the  canopy  do  you 
waut  a black  bunnet  for  if" 


“ Why,  you  s-said  folks  w-wore  ’em  when  any -b- body 
they  loved  was  d-dead,  to  show  they  was  s-sorry,  and  I’m 
aw-awful  sorry  'bout  Bobbin;  more’n  I ever  w-was  before 
— ev-ever  so  much  !" 

Mother  upset  the  churn,  and  spilled  the  buttermilk  on 
the  spot.  It  was  a hasty  movement  did  it,  but  anything 
was  better  than  to  have  dear  little  Polypod  see  her  smile. 
She  compromised  for  a black  bow  on  the  child's  hood,  on 
the  ground  that  nobody  in  meeting  was  acquainted  with 
Bobbin,  and  if  the  bow  was  noticed  it  might  be  thought 
that  some  distant  relative  of  the  family  was  dead.  Poly- 
pod could  only  sob,  " W-well,  I don’t  c-care  so  vely  much. 
I fe-feel  real  b-black  inside." 

Dear  Polypod ! may  she  live  to  grow  up  in  the  faith 
that  it  is  better  and  truer  than  any  depth  of  outward 
mourning  to  rend  the  heart,  not  the  garments — in  her 
own  quaint  phrase,  to  "feel  real  black  inside !’* 


THE  WHIRLIGIG  HOUSE. 

BY  CIIAUI.ES  BARNARD. 

THEY  were  a very  young  couple,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  married  they  tried  to  find  a place  where  they 
could  begin  housekeeping.  After  looking  about  for  some 
time,  they  found  a lovely  bouse,  sheltered  from  the  north 
and  open  to  the  south.  It  was  a pleasant,  airy  spot,  and 
quite  sunny,  so  they  decided  to  move  in  at  once.  Every- 
thing went  beautifully  in  the  new  house  until  the  third 
day,  when,  to  their  great  alarm,  they  woke  early  in  the 
morning,  and  found  the  sun  rising  in  the  south.  This 
was  very  curious,  for  they  had  read  in  their  school-books 
that  "if  you  stand  with  your  face  to  the  south,  the  sun 
will  rise  on  your  left  hand,  and  set  on  your  right  hand." 
Yet  there  was  the  sun  rising  ais  plain  as  could  be  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  they  knew  the  house  faced  south.  How- 
ever. the  sun  came  up  in  the  most  natural  manner  in  the 
world,  went  up  to  the  middle  of  the  sky  at  noon,  and  went 
down  among  some  iwautiful  clouds  at  night  in  the  north. 

Next  morning  something  still  more  wonderful  happen- 
ed: the  young  people  slept  quite  late,  for  the  sun  rtwe 
behind  the  house,  and  they  did  not  know  it  was  morning 
until  he  was  shining  brightly. 

“My  dear,"  said  the  husband,  "this  is  very  singular. 
The  sun  rose  in  the  north,  and  I suppose  it  will  set  in  the 
south." 

So  it  did,  for  they  both  watched  it  go  down  in  front  of 
the  house. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  wife.  "I  dare  say  the  sun 
knows  the  way.  and  I’m  very  sleepy.  I think  I’ll  go  to 
bed.” 

Then  for  a week  the  sun  rose  every  day  in  the  north, 
and  set  in  the  south,  as  if  it  were  quite  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  Then  came  a Bt ill  more  wonderful  day:  the  sun 
rose  in  the  north,  but  while  the  family  were  at  dinner  in 
the  front  parlor,  it  gave  a jump  and  went  dear  round  to 
the  south,  and  set  at  night  ill  the  old-fasliioned  way. 

"My  love,  I think  the  sun  behaves  in  the  most  sur- 
prising manner,  I hope  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
it." 

" Oh,  I hope  not,  I’m  sure,”  said  she,  “ for  father  could 
not  afford  to  give  us  a mantel  clock  for  a wedding  pres- 
ent, and  I have  to  depend  on  the  sun.  It  would  be  very 
distressing  if  it  should  get  out  of  order.” 

The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  in  the  west,  and  before 
it  had  been  an  hour  high,  it  gave  a big  jump  and  ran 
round  to  the  east,  and  then  went  calmly  in  the  old  way, 
as  if  nothing  had  hapiiened.  The  young  people  were,  of 
course,  greatly  surprised,  and  were  much  pleased  to  see 
it  go  down  in  the  west,  just  us  it  used  to  do  before  it  fell 
into  such  bad  habit*. 

The  next  day  the  little  wife  went  home  to  see  her  mo- 
ther, and  told  the  family  all  about  it.  They  said  it  was 
very  strange,  but  they  had  not  noticed  anything  wrong 
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with  the  sun.  At  night  her  father  went  home  with  her, 
and  when  lie  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  he  sat  on  the 
fence  and  laughed  so  heartily  that  he  nearly  fell  off. 
When  he  went  home  he  told  all  the  folks  about  it,  and 
they  had  a good  laugh  over  the  young  people  who  went 
to  housekeeping  in  a mutilator. 


(Ilinron  in  I!  a nr  kb’s  Tovn*  Prori,*  No.  M,  P«-bmnry  I.) 

P H I I,*S  FAIHIE  S. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS, 

Author  or  “ Princess  Idle  ways,”  etc. 


Chapter  XIII. 

THE  FAIRY'S  STORY  CONCLUDED. 

MIE  owl  replied  softly,  telling  her  errand,  praising  the 
bravery  of  the  frog,  and  evidently  pleasing  the  king- 
fisher with  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  enemy  the  night- 
hawk. 

“ I will  go,’’  he  answered.  “ I do  not  pretend  to  be 
chivalric;  I should  prefer  to  sleep;  nevertheless  I will  go. 
Rise,  follow  me.  I expected  to  breakfast  at  home;  now 
we  will  get  some  sea-food.” 

“He  is  always  thus,”  whispered  the  owl,  as  Arthur 
ami  she  rose  high  in  the  air.  “ He  is  a wonderful  nat- 
uralist, a student  of  ichthyology,  has  a vast  and  profound 
fund  of  knowledge,  but  a great  gourmand,  always  consid- 
ering what  he  will  eat;  but  he  is  reliable;  wc  may  trust 
him.” 

They  sailed  now  high,  now  low.  over  ravines  and  gulfs, 
until  the  continuous  murmur  which  had  accompanied  them 
deepened  into  the  steady,  solemn  roar  of  the  ocean.  Great 
crags,  broad  sands,  and  huge  waves  tossing  their  white 
crests  now  met  their  eyes. 

The  soft  faint  gray  of  early  dawn  lit  the  heavens.  The  I 
kingfisher  perched  himself  on  the  top  of  a rock,  and  watch-  | 


ed  the  seething  waves  with  a steady  anih  keen  outlook. 
The  owl  fluttered  down  to  the  long  line  of  breakers,  and 
bade  Arthur  notice  the  immense  quantity  of  sea-weed 
fringing  the  rocks  in  all  directions. 

“Now  how  to  carry  it  back  is  the  question,”  said  Ar- 
thur, rather  dolorously. 

44 My  friend,  have  no  fear,”  said  the  owl.  “Go  to 
work  bravely,  and  gather  all  you  can,  then  we  will  ar- 
range to  transport  it.  Hasten,  however,  as  much  as  you 
can." 

Arthur  hopped  about  zealously.  He  was  half  deafened 
with  the  thunder  of  the  waves,  half  blinded  with  the  dash- 
ing spray,  half  drowned  with  the  salt-water  pouring  from 
every  cliff  and  cranny  of  the  rocks.  Still,  he  tore  and 
clutched  at  the  sea-weed,  dragging  it  in  masses  larger 
than  his  own  frog  body  to  where  the  owl  waited  for  him 
on  the  beach  in  a sort  of  grotto  hollowed  out  by  the  waves. 
There  they  piled  it  until  they  both  were  assured  they  had 
the  proper  quantity.  Then  the  owl  Hew  to  a promontory 
ami  hailed  the  kingfisher.  Arthur,  quite  worn  out,  fell 
asleep.  When  he  awoke,  he  found  himself  most  strange- 
ly placed. 

I So  soundly  had  he  slept  that  the  owl  and  kingfisher,  lmv- 
J ing  completed  their  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  the 
sea-weed,  had  removed  Arthur  also,  and  he  woke  to  find 
himself  on  the  buck  of  an  enormous  sturgeon,  with  sea- 
weed under  him,  over  him.  and  about  him.  Tightly 
about  the  sturgeon  was  bound  an  old  rope,  which  the  king- 
fisher had  procured  front  the  remains  of  a wreck  on  the 
I rocks,  and  in  which  he  had  entangled  the  sturgeon;  this 
' rope  the  owl  and  kingfisher  took  turns  in  holding,  keep- 
ing the  sturgeon  near  the  surface  of  the  waves  by  its 
check  upon  his  movements,  which  were  very  bold  and 
rapid.  Thus,  by  the  double  force  of  flying  and  swim- 
ming, Arthur  was  carried  with  immense  speed  into  the 
quiet  waters  of  a bay,  from  which  they  had  emerged  on 
arriving  at  the  ocean. 

I From  the  bay  they  sailed  tip  into  the  river,  and  were 
coursing  rapidly  on  to  its  narrower  surface,  when  the 
sturgeon  suddenly  gave  a great  leap,  very  nearly  throw- 
ing Arthur  and  his  precious  load  off  his  back. 

The  owl  screamed,  the  kingfisher  shouted  hoarsely,  but 
tightened  his  hold  upon  the  rope,  while  the  sturgeon 
i dashed  madly  on. 

I Again  he  made  another  frantic  leap,  whereupon  the 
kingfisher  gave  him  a thrust  with  his  beak,  to  which  the 
sturgeon  replied : 

“The  current  is  becoming  too  shallow;  I can  go  no 
farther.  I must  have  air.  How  can  you  expect  me  to  go 
tip  this  trout  stream  ? have  you  no  mercy  for  such  a beast 
of  burden  as  you  have  made*  me  i" 

“Forward  again !”  shouted  the  kingfisher,  tightening 
the  rope  again. 

Arthur  felt  the  sturgeon  shiver,  and  was  conscious  that 
his  movements  were  weaker.  Another  leap,  ami  he  hurst 
. the  rope:  but  as  he  jumped,  he  tossed  his  load  of  sea-weed 
, high  in  the  air;  it  fell,  and  Arthur  with  it.  on  a rock. 

The  owl  gave  a long,  dismal  cry,  the  kingfisher  swept 
madly  away  after  the  sturgeon,  and  Arthur,  bruised  ami 
sore,  lay  panting  on  the  rock.  For  a long  while  he  could 
do  nothing.  The  owl  went  off  in  search  of  food,  promis- 
ing to  return  at  night  fall.  The  day  wore  on.  Arthur, 
weak  with  hunger,  tried  to  devour  some  of  the  sea* weed. 
It  was  too  hitter  and  salt.  leaning  over  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  he  saw  a shoal  of  tiny  fishes  playing  hide-and-seek 
in  the  eddies  of  the  stream.  He  clutched  at  one  of  them, 
and  devoured  it.  Never  had  he  tasted  a sweeter  morsel. 
He  caught  another,  and  another,  until  his  hunger  was 
fully  appeased.  Evening  came  again : the  moon  shone 
early;  Arthur  was  awakened  from  a long  nap  by  the 
hooting  call  of  the  owl,  which  said, 

“ Here  I am  again,  my  distressed  friend.” 

At  the  same  moment  the  kingfisher  swooped  down  on 
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ing  creature  of  the  woods — not  the  hum- 
blest weed  or  flower.  bright- winged  insect  or 
speckled  egg.  Nor  did  he  loiter  again  when 
sent  upon  errands.  The  elves  thereafter  left 
him  in  peace. 

“ Good-by,  dear  Phil ; I urn  off  now.  This 
is  my  last  story, n 

“ Where  am  I ? Has  the  music  stopped  ? 

Was  it  my  wind  harp— my  poor  little  wind 
harp  V' 

“ Why,  Phil,  your  wind  harp  is  broken. 

Did  you  not  know  that  it  fell  from  your 
window  last  night  t”  said  Lisa,  coming  into 
the  dining-room. 

“No.  I wonder  if  I shall  ever  see  the 
wind  fairy  again  I” 

41  Dreaming  again.  Phil  ?'*  said  Lisa. 

“You  always  think  I dream,  Lisa,  when- 
ever I speak  of  fairies.” 

“Do  I,  dear  1 Well, you  must  get  ready 
now  for  Graham ; he  is  coming  to  take  you 
out  on  the  lake.  Miss  Schuyler  will  not  lie 
home  to  dinner,  and  we  three  are  to  have 
ours  on  Eagle  Island.” 

them,  and  stood  tilting  and  flapping  his  wings  on  a cor-  Phil  went  up  stall’s  and  gathered  together  the  broken 
uer  of  the  rock.  “Now,”  said  ho,  “as  I am  a bird  of  pieces  of  liis  wind  harp.  He  folded  each  piece  up  careful- 
my  word,  and  have  promised  to  help  you,  we  will  pro-  1 ly  in  pa]>er.  and  put  them  all  away.  “No  more  fairy 
ceed  to  business.  This  sea- weed  is  dry,  as  you  Bee,  and  , stories.”  he  said  to  himself.  “Well,  I suppose  1 am  get- 
very  much  lighter.  You,  Mrs.  Owl,  can  easily  carry  it,  ting  beyond  them,  and  must  put  up  with  sober  facts;  but 
while  I will  take  your  young  friend  Mr.  Frog.  Lot  us  they  are  not  half  so  nice,”  he  said,  with  a sigh— “not 
be  off  at  once,  you,  madam,  directing  the  flight.”  half  so  nice.”  Then  he  took  out  his  sketch-hook  and  pen- 

The  kingfisher  and  Arthur  then  heaped  the  sea-weed  cils,  and  prepared  for  work, 
upon  the  owl,  and  Arthur,  clambering  on  the  rather  oily  [to  bk  coxtisueh.) 

hack  of  the  kingfisher,  was  once  again  going  over  the 
tree-tops. 

Before  morning  they  had  reached  the  desired  spot,  the 
flat  rock  under  the  chest  nut- tree,  placed  the  sea-peed  upon 
it,  and,  hardly  waiting  for  thanks,  the  kingfisher  left 
them. 

Arthur  thanked  the  owl  warmly,  assuring  her  of  liis 
deep  gratitude.  To  which  theowl  replied : “You  have  done 
me  quite  as  good  service,  and  my  thanks  are  quite  ns  due 
to  you.  I ret  uni  to  my  empty  nest  a desolate  mother,  but 
never  shall  I forget  your  generous  sympathy.  Possibly 
I may  find  consolation,  but  should  I ever  raise  another 
brood,  it  could  never  equal  the  beauty  of  my  lost  darlings. 

Alas!  we  feathered  creatures  have  great  trials:  we  toil 
diligently  for  our  families,  build  nests  at  great  cost  of  time 
and  effort,  often  to  see  them  swept  away  by  the  winds ; or, 
our  nests  lasting,  and  unattacked  by  enemies,  many  a 
young  bird  is  thrown  to  the  earth  by  the  violence  of  storms, 
and  comas  to  an  untimely  end  through  starvation.  Sym- 
pathy, therefore,  we  appreciate;  it  helps  us  to  bear  our 
sorrows  with  becoming  fortitude.  Never  shall  I forget 
your  gallantry,  my  friend;  the  thought  of  it  will  cheer 
many  a solitary  hour  when  all  the  world  is  asleep.  I bid 
you  farewell.”  So  saying,  the  owl  flapped  her  wings,  and 
was  gone, 

Arthur  hopped  away  from  the  chestnut-tree  to  the  place 
where  he  had  lost  himself.  It  was  early  morning,  but  he 
was  wearied,  and  slept  in  spite  of  all  his  anxiety.  When 
he  awoke  he  was  no  longer  a frog,  but  a very  hungry 
boy.  The  noonday  sun  was  shining,  and  at  his  side 
hopped  a little  brown  bird.  It  twittered  gladly,  as  if  con- 
gratulating him,  but  not  one  word  could  In*  understand. 

Before  this  adventure  lie  would  have  probably  frightened 
it  away,  but  now  he  reached  out  his  hand  softly  and  stroked 
its  feathers,  then  seeking  berries,  he  placed  them  where 
the  little  creature  could  feast  upon  them.  It  peered  at  him 
with  its  bright  little  eyes,  and  even  perched  upon  liis 
shoulder.  Never  again  did  Arthur  idly  destroy  any  liv-  I 
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K«*  Hastrea*,  Co*xvroc*-T. 

Lain  summer  onr  hip  cat  caught  * raL  Ft  urn*  one 
of  the  largest  rats  lever anw.  The  cat  did  noteat  It, 
hut  left  it  op  the  lawn  dead.  The  next  day  we  no- 
ticed the  rat  did  not  look  nenrtr  a*  large,  and  upon 
going  to  It,  we  saw  that  it  wm  naif  hnnrd,  and  wm* 
being  alowly  polled  down  by  something.  On  look- 
ing closely,  we  discovered  several  large  black  berth*, 
•potted  with  yellow,  working  under  the  rat;  and  in 
thirty-six  hours  from  the  time  It  was  left  there,  they 
buried  It  alt  out  of  algid  except  a little  hit  of  It*  utlL 

Can  any  one  tell  me  why  the  beetle*  did  this? 

Ihu.it  A.  S. 

The  beetles  which  hurled  the  rat  belonged  to  the 
family  of  carrion  beetle*  known  a*  fHtphUt*.  They 
live  in  the  ground,  and  have  feet  fitted  for  digging. 
They  eat  alt  kinda  of  filth  and  dead  animal*,  ami  on 
thla  account  are  sometimes  called  scavenger*  Those 
whose  work  relieved  your  lawn  of  the  dead  rat  be- 
longed to  the  branch  of  the  Silpkidm  family  called 
burying  or  sexton  beetles.  The  Instinct  of  these 
boga  la  very  remarkable.  They  scent  a dead  mouse 
or  any  small  animat  from  afar,  and  at  onco  proceed 
to  sveure  the  prite.  If  the  ground  where  It  He*  la 
rocky,  and  too  hard  for  their  little  feet  to  work  In, 
an  army  of  them  fasten  on  the  body,  and  drag  It 
to  a softer  place.  Then  they  work  underneath,  as 
you  saw  them  do,  until  they  sink  their  prey,  and  can 
cover  It  away  from  the  air  and  aun,  which  would 
soon  dry  it,  and  make  it  unfit  fur  their  food.  The 
sexton  beetle*  lay  their  eggs  in  the  little  dead  body 
they  have  hurled,  so  that  when  the  tiny  grubs  are 
hatched,  thdr  fcnid  Is  all  ready  for  them.  The  com- 
mon carrion  lwelles  have  strong  teeth,  and  enu  eat 
almost  any  animal  nubaUnicc,  no  mutter  If  It  ia  very 
hard  and  dry,  but  the  sexton  beetles  can  only  eat 
very  soft  tilings,  slid  their  little  grubs  would  die  had 
not  Nature,  who  cares  for  the  least  of  her  children, 
endowed  lliem  with  this  wonderful  Instinct  to  pro- 
vide suitable  food  and  protection  for  Uie4r  young. 

Doth,  JTtw  IGumti**. 

1 have  had  nsy  first  volume  of  Yorna  Pcori.* 
bound,  and  It  maxes  a very  nice  book.  On  page  496 
of  that  volume  1*  a picture  of  the  Indiana  killing 
Major  Waldron  here  In  Dover.  F lira  just  aero**  the 
river  from  where  bis  house  was,  and  1 can  see  the 
place  from  tny  window*.  We  do  not  have  any  In- 
diana here  now,  but  F saw  some  once  In  a show,  and 
they  were  savago-looklng  fellow*  Brirro*  T.  8. 

Ron*,  New  Uinm, 

Wo  live  in  the  Raton  Mountain*  We  cnll  our 
bomefllenwood.  It  Is  a beautiful  place,  c*]w«cinlly  In 
the  summer.  It  Is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  two 
cation*  We  hare  a great  many  beautiful  wild  flow- 
er* «3id  ferns  here,  and  we  press  a great  many  for 
winter  decoration. 

We  have  two  pet  calve*  Their  names  are  Rose 
amt  Graceful.  They  are  very  gentle.  Hose  always 
comes  to  the  door  to  wait  for  ber  milk,  and  If  she 
does  not  get  enough,  she  will  go  around  to  another 
door,  and  wait  until  she  gets  more.  Wo  have  only 
to  take  a pan  In  our  hands,  autl  she  will  trot  after  ua 
all  over  the  place. 

1 think  Yol-no  Pro  rut  Is  delightful,  and  it  Is  very 
pleasant  to  think  that  from  ilto  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific thousand*  of  little  reader* ure delighted  with  the 
samo  siorie*,  and  welcome  the  coming  of  thla  lltrlo 
paper  with  the  same  eagerncs*  Ei.la  G.  R. 

Nun  Rmwinii,  Vimim. 

About  a week  ago  my  |>apa  aim*  home  In  the 
evening  and  told  ns  that  a nice  horse  hart  fnlten  amt 
broken  her  leg  on  the  Kewrvolr  Drive,  and  lltat  tbs 
owner  wonld  nave  to  shoot  her.  The  next  morning 
we  saw  the  |*oor  horse  limping  up  the  road  un  three 
legs,  and  the  rain  wa*>  pouring  down.  We  oil  fdt  *n 
tctt  sorry,  ami  papu  had  her  brought  Into  n«r  stable 
smf  fed.  When  he  looked  ut  her  leg.  he  thought  It 
could  be  cured.  He  went  to  see  the  owner,  who  said 
papa  might  cure  lur  ll  ho  cared  to  take  the  trouble. 
Papa  has  put  her  leg  In  splints,  and  bound  It  up  with 
oakum  ami  strong  bandages,  nnd  it  Is  doing  nicely. 
It  will  have  to  bo  kept  in  splint*  for  four  week*.  I 
will  write  and  tell  Yoino  Prort.r  when  our  hor*c  la 
welL  We  are  going  to  call  her  Experiment,  I am 
seven  years  old.  Bwata  K.  N. 


Hits  Young  Paotu.R, — I write  to  tell  you  about 
my  home.  It  i*  situated  ou  the  Rensselaer  aud  Sara- 
toga Railroad,  thirty  miles  from  Saratoga;  the  name 
of  it  1*  CnmstockX  It  was  founded  Hy  my  gn»t- 
grsndlather  in  1649. 

There  used  to  b»  a great  many  Indians  around 
here,  and  a number  of  arrow-heads  have  becti  found 
In  n muck  bed  ut  the  *nd  of  our  meadow.  A woman 
living  on  the  mountain,  about  a mile  from  us,  found 


on  orrow-head  firmly  stuck  In  a piece  of  fire-wood 
whirh  her  Iraslmod  hail  cut.  Near  try  there  I*  a cave 
dag  in  the  snlhl  rock,  most  likely  the  work  of  In- 
dian* Near  It  there  I*  a hole  In  the  solid  rock,  about 
two  feet  deep  and  nine  lucln’S  acrore,  where  they 
Used  to  pound  corn.  Up  a rreck  not  far  from  our 
house  a cannon  full  of  gold  coin  <*o  tradition  says) 
wnssunk  by  Btirgoynes  army  when  they  went  from 
Skeiiesboro'  fuow  Whitehall)  to  Fort  Edward,  and 
aliiKMt  every  summer  people  come  to  drag  for  It. 
Once  they  hooked  on  to  something  very  heavy, 
which,  as'  they  had  hut  one  horse,  they  could  not 
pull  up.  Many  people  thought  ll  was  the  can  non. 
There  was  a battle  fought  at  Fort  Ann,  four  miles 
south  of  Comstock's,  in  the  French  nisi  Indian  war, 
and  even  now  people  sometimes  find  old  coins  there 
under  the  stone*  Grottos  C.  B. 


Clu  thm,  Wiminre. 

I am  a Utile  girl  eleven  year*  old,  and  a subscriber 
to  this  delightful  little  iwpcr  ever  since  It  was  pub- 
lished. I do  not  know  liow  I would  gel  along  with- 
out It.  I have  a little  nicer  with  blue  eye*  She  I* 
seventeen  months  obi.  When  she  comes  In  our 
bouse,  she  Mjs  ” Dood-day'*  to  evenrlaxty.  Alio  al- 
ways wants  to  see  the  picture*  in  Vof.u)  Proru% 
but  she  1*  too  little  to  read.  This  is  my  fourth  letter 
to  Oor  Post-office  Box.  All  the  other*  must  have 
gone  to  the  “ waste-basket-'’  1 du  hope  this  will  not  ; 
go  then;  too.  Amy  L O.  . 

bwes,  lost, 

After  teasing  mamma  a long  time,  she  luis  con- 
sented to  lot  ino  write  again  In  Our  Fost-nfllco  Box.  . 
She  thinks  It  may  be  a case  of  Fx  P-=P  (see  Yorso 
I’rori.R  No.  7B),  for  this  is  my  third  letter,  otsl  I 
haven't  seen  any  in  print  yet.  1 am  almost  nine 
year*  old.  I am  very  much  Interested  In  Toby  Ty- 
ler. 1 hope  he  will  get  home  all  right, and  that  his 
uncle  will  give  him  all  he  can  twL  I read  Yorso 
Fxori.a  nut  loud  to  mamma  and  grandma.  I have  n 
little  slater  Georgia.  Frt  W. 

*«»•  rumstrastt,  Pca«*rv**»1*. 

I wrote  a long  time  ago  to  Our  Poet-ofllcr  Box, 
but  my  letter  wasn’t  printed;  but  mamma  alwiiy* 
•ays,  "If  at  first  you  don't  succml,  try,  try  again.’* 
If  mc  lived  In  some  distant  place  I could  write  a 
more  Interesting  letter,  although  our  hills  are  never 
without  IntrresL 

Three  of  u«  children  can  read  "Toby  Tyler,*  and 
when  we  saw  tire  picture  of  him  running  away  with 
Ida  monkey,  we  oil  gave  a shout.  YVe  hope  Mr.  i 
Otis  will  keep  on  writing  alx.ut  Toby  Tyler  until  he  I 
gets  to  be  a man,  *o  we  will  know  all  almut  him.  I j 
aui  glad  be  got  away,  because  he  I*  not  a twt  boy ; , 
but  tie  might  grow  up  to  be  oue  if  be  staid  with  the 
circus.  Mary  P. 

I w ill  exchange  some  mad  rone  berries,  a piece  of 
mansaulta  woooand  lurk,  and  a few  sugar-pine  outs, 
for  ocean  curiosities. 

The  manzanilu  is  a shrub.  It  soincthnea  grows 
to  th«  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  hut  is  gmcrnlly 
al>out  five  feet  high.  It  ha*  small  pink  and  white 
tiiosMMDS,  and  Lite  Derrhst,  when  ripe,  are  very  sweet, 
like  sngnr.  Tire  lwrk  1«  very  thin,  aud  la  red.  The 
wood  to  red  when  dry. 

Tire  madronc  is  a tree.  It  ha*  small  white  blos- 
soms, and  in  the  autumn  It  has  bright  red  berries. 

It  Is  an  evergreen.  Et.v*  C.  YYukklkr, 

Grant’s  Pass,  Jack-sou  Go.,  Oregon. 

I am  a little  Dutch  girl,  and  an  orphan.  I live 
with  my  grandmother,  who  Is  very  kind  to  in*  l 
am  a cousin  to  the  little  Lockuian  girls,  who  wrote 
to  Yoonq  Pan  put  from  Mtivknko,  atwl  who  lost  thdr 
brother  last  winter.  They  are  here  on  a visit.  They 
were  very  glad  to  come,  alter  living  tlrere  in  tbo 
backwoods  ro  long. 

I am  msklug  a silk  quilt-  and  I would  like  to  ex- 
change piece*  with  any  of  tire  little  girls  who  take 
Y«kinl.  Pkoflo.  Ansi*  Hurt  *. 

Mobavrk,  Brnul  Col,  Ontario,  Canada. 

We  wish  to  tell  the  reader*  of  Yorao  Prnrxa 
about  a pvt  we  have  In  onr  house,  and  they  must 
gii««»  what  It  I*  Our  tret  Is  quite  largo.  It  has  four 
. leg*,  but  it  can  not  walk.  It  allnnl*  us  a great  deal 
■ ol  pleasure,  and  occupies  a great  deal  of  onr  time, 
alt  hough  ft  sometime*  gets  badly  out  of  order— so  lead 
that  we  have  to  Be) id  for  a man,  who  only  attends  to 
such  patient*  as  our  pet,  tu  come  and  put  it  right 
again. 

Please.  Mr.  Editor,  don’t  tell  my  one,  but  our  pet  i 
is  onr  — I— n— . 

We  wilt  exchange  a alone  from  Iowa,  fur  one  Irmu  I 
any  other  State,  lai*  snd  Mwvut  Brock  way. 

Concord,  Hancock  Co.,  Iowa.  I 


Some  lime  ago  I received  a letter  containing  four 
stamps  from  a nnv  who  wished  gold  nre  in  return, 

I hate  loot  Ide address,  and  wish  he  would  be  eo  kind 
as  to  scud  it  to  me  again.  Dv»  iuht  M AKi  irrn. 

Ctrcleville,  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio. 

So  many  boys  and  girls  are  hi  trouble  on  account 
of  losing  address**  Uiat  we  would  advise  them  to 
procure  a small  blank-hook,  aud  write  down  names, 
addresses,  and  whnt  haa  been  aunt  by  that  particular 
correspondent.  Tills  entry  sbunld  be  made  as  soon 
a*  the  letter  Is  received.  When  It  Is  answered,  make 
a little  murk  against  It  with  a blue  pencil,  which  will 
show  you  that  it  tree  been  duly  noticed.  A Utile  care  I 


of  this  kind  will  save  yon  a grout  deal  of  trouble, 
and  assist  yon  it)  forming  methodical  habits,  which 
will  be  of  service  to  yon  when  you  are  men  and  wo- 
men, and  have  more  Important  bualnesa  (o  attend 
lo.  Here  is  a letter  from  another  correspondent 
whose  affairs  are  evidently  lu  confusion : 

All  children  who  have  written  or  sent  boxes  to  me, 
and  have  received  no  answer,  will  please  write  again. 

Dau.ix  Poors*,  Russellville,  Logan  Co.,  Ky. 


Vi-rsiu,  Tasasontt. 

I regret  to  say  that  skknes*  has  caused  me  to  de- 
lay ajMwerlng  many  )Mi»)a1s  for  tire  exchange  of  curl* 
oeitie*  f un  now  sending  off  what  I have, and  n* 
1 will  go  to  Hot  Bpring*  again  this  summer,  I will 
got  what  I can  for  my  new  irlcnd* 

W.  II.  lloWLAXIK 

A*  mr  Sbpply  of  amethyst  la  exhausted,  I con  not 
make  nny  more  exchange*  I have  received  a litUo 
box  of  stain|M,  which  I «tll  return  If  the  acmler  will 
forward  me  Ids  or  her  nddtvs* 

UaaLow  C.  Clsiucr,  Hasting*.  Minn. 

The  following  exchanges  are  offered  by  corre- 
spondent*: 

Florida  mnw  nnd  Indiana  postmark*,  for  foreign 
coins  or  Indian  arrow-head*  Cuaxus  Bautao, 

P.  O.  Box  39ft,  Monde,  Delaware  Co.,  lud. 

Twenty-five  (loslmarks,  for  three  foreign  stamp* 
Frank  F.  HvTXnM, 

YVatsck*  Iroquois  Co.,  111. 

Fire  postmarks  for  every  foreign  stamp, European 
excepted.  II.  D.  Bats*. 

Care  of  It  B.  Rules.  Undue,  YV1* 

An  ounce  of  soil  from  Indiana,  for  the  same  from 
any  other  State.  Hakrt  I).  Bacoh, 

718  Walnut  Hlroet,  Evansville,  Inti 

Seven  New  England  poet  marks  (no  duplicate*),  far 
n p.  claret  mid  4 p.  blue  Dominica  stamps,  of  Iho 
Issue  of  1HJJU.  Jour  R.  But, 

S«  West  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Stath)M  from  England,  France,  Greece,  Denmark, 
and  tire  Netherlands,  for  KuMlau,  Chinese.  Portu- 
guese, Turkish,  t»r  South  Am<!ricon  stamp*  Alma- 
nac* over  one  hundred  years  old,  for  00^0  cnnusl- 
llea  or  rare  stamp*  Join  L Basin, 

Unloutown,  Fayette  Cu.,Peun. 

Coins,  boxwood,  ami  sheila,  for  coins  and  curioai- 
tie*  llaaiiKKr  Cars, 

P.  O.  Box  111*,  Brockton,  Mas* 

Pieces  of  Hell  Gate  rock  blown  up  by  General 
Newton’s  little  girl,  two  years  of  age.  sfiell*  from 
Fire  Island,  and  ixMimark*  for  Indian  curinslih*, 
spodtnens  of  wood,  and  mineral* 

Mali-  M,  Cuamkroa,  Astoria,  L L.  N.  Y. 

Minerals,  for  mineral*  ocean  curiosiBea,  or  Indian 
relic*  Jamxm  D.  Kn  >•-, 

9tt  Nlullt  Street,  Deo  Moines,  low* 

Zinc  or  Iron  ore,  some  other  minerals,  or  wtno 
South  American  postage  stamp*  for  curiueitke,  «e* 
pecially  from  Ihu  ocean.  K.  II  Kirr, 

is  Grant  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Minerals,  coins,  stamps,  postmark",  and  cnrfosl- 
tlo*  Irvin  P.  RNira  A ifao.,  P.  G.  Box  S19. 

Murrlalown,  Muutgumery  Co.,  I'ei:n. 

A collccthm  of  three  hondred  »tamp«  from  more 
thnn  fitly  different  countries,  (or  a good  velocipede. 
Each  stamp  Is  on  the  mitre  of  a wloic  card. 

John  La*  run  or, 

40  W ashing loa  Square,  New  York  City. 

A stone  from  New  York  8tatc,  for  one  from  any 
other  State  except  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

C.  N.  Loan,  Sudlli  vllle,  Jederaou  County,  N.  Y. 

Foreign  stam]*a  anil  coins,  for  United  State*  Do- 
partnient  and  Central  and  Stmth  Ann-rican  stamp* 
John  W.  LasNox, 

J7ft  Navy  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

An  old  lasoe  throe-cent  stump  for  a common  flf- 
teen-cent.  Right  I'lsltinl  Slate*  sta)n|Mi  and  two  for- 
eign, for  seven  War  imparl ment  stamp*. 

J.  11.  Mo.mook, 

P.  O.  Box  SOS,  Guilford,  New  llave«  Co.,  Conn. 

Five  postmark*,  for  <mo  foreign  stamp.  Thrwt 
poatmnrk*  lor  one  United  Slates  stamp,  old  f**iir. 
Two  I'ultd  Stales  Internal  revenue  stamps,  lor  ono 
foreign  stamp.  A une-cenl  War  Department  stamp, 
for  any  other  official  stamp. 

Lirntsn  and  Frank  Mohr, 

Mohravlile,  Berks  Co.,  Peun. 


Crystals,  and  hot-honse  flower  cutllhga,  for  aca- 
ahell*  Sctnar  DkY’krr  MoConnsu, 

Center,  Cherokee  Co.,  Ala. 
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Four  different  postmarks.  for  one  foreign  stamp. 

Sami'ki.  K.  Sins, 
Mobrsviilr,  Berks  Co.,  Penn. 


Four  postmarks  for  each  foreign  riant p.  Only 
present  Irene*  desired. 

J.  W.  Htnn*i.i.,  Jtrtc, 

21*  South  Fifth  Sima,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


Postmarks  for  stamp*.  0.  R.  Sn>o*u, 

8868  Myrtle  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


Fire  foreign  stamps,  for  one  United  State*  Depart- 
ment stamp.  Fifty  foreign  stamp*,  for  a two-dollar 
or  flveoiollar  State  Department.  One  hundred  for- 
eign stamp*,  fur  a leiHiolltf  or  twonty-dollar  State 
Department.  Cuaulik  B.  Stlkuim*. 

Marietta,  Ohio. 


can  have  very  pleasant  sport  In  trying  your  skllL 
In  England  the  beet  archer  represented  Robin  Hood, 
and  the  second  heel  Will  Stukrlv,  both  renowned 
men  In  the  oW  ballad*  for  tliefr  skill  in  the  nse  of 
the  how.  Then  there  wn  Friar  Tuck  and  Maid 
Marfan,  and  other  character*,  about  whom  you  have 
read  in  the  Robin  Hood  legends,  who  took  port  In 
the  game;  hni  it  would  take  loo  much  space  to  de- 
scribe them  all  hens,  and  you  cau  get  along  just  na 
well  without  them. 

All  May-day  sports  of  the  olden  time  were  cele- 
brated oat-of-duore,  and  nil  had  the  ruine  general 
character.  Drown  people  as  well  os  the  young  joined 
in  the  merry-making,  and  the  whole  day  waa  given 
np  to  rejoicing  iluil  the  reign  of  winter  wa*  over, 

| and  the  season  of  soft  airs  and  beautiful  flutters  had 
come  again. 


Butterflies.  rmnuirr*  Wood, 

Care  of  J.  J.  Wood  A Co.,  Columbus,  Ohta 

Zinc  ore,  for  foreign  footage (stamp*. 

182  East  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 


Wo  have  received  a large  number  of  puzzles  on 
topic*  suited  to  the  Easter  holiday,  some  of  which 
were  excellent,  but  they  all,  without  exception,  ar- 
rived too  Late  for  Insertion  at  tbc  proper  season. 
We  acooidlngly  acknowledge  them  with  thanks,  and 
with  regrets  that  wc  can  not  print  than. 


One  French  or  English  stamp,  for  every  ten  com- 
mon United  States  stamp*. 

Jtr.ts  VtOKR  kv, 

S86  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

A few  War  and  Treasury  Department  stamps,  for 
stamps  from  China, Spain,  Egypt,  and  Uic  Argentine 
Republic.  Wii.urWai.kvw. 

toil  M Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

( For  other  exchanges,  see  third  page  qf  co  ter.  j 

Knnnrr  C.  K.— Your  specimen  is  a piece  of  bark 
Of  the  white  birch. 

Evrt  vw  A.  and  Et.is  turru  Da  Yomok.— Your  pret- 
ty wiggles  bad  so  very  far  to  travel— one  nil  the  way 
from  Oregon,  and  the  other  ncrosa  the  sea  from  Hol- 
land—that  they  arrived  too  late  for  Insertion.  A | 
very  graceful  lily  Introducing  tho  wiggle,  drawn  by  j 
Theodora  B.,  a little  Invalid  girl  of  ten  years,  was 
also  too  late  In  oinking  its  appearance. 

Nrwton  C.—  Directions  for  the  care  of  rabbit*  have 
already  been  given  in  Yoci*o  l'luru,  la  tlw  Po*t- 
offloo  Box  of  Noe.  25, 81,  nod  54. 


Z.  0.  8.— Your  stamps  of  different  colors  are  differ- 
ent Irenes,  the  rose  l»eing  that  of  IS04,  and  the  blue  of 
some  year*  previon*.  If  your  stamp-hook  is  large, 
and  allow*  space*  for  these  different  lsauas,  It  is  inter- 
eating  to  keep  both. 

E.  M.  W.— 1 Try  the  recipe  for  mucilage  given  In 
j the  Poet-office  Box  of  Yocxa  Pcori.c  Na  08.  Spread 
it  first  on  your  stamp,  and  allow  It  to  dry ; then  wet 
j It  slightly,  and  paste  the  stamp  In  yonr  book.  The 
leave*  wrinkle  because  you  use  too  much  po*te,  and 
wet  the  paper  more  than  Is  necessary. 

Mcthut  R.  U.— Any  change  yon  desire  will  bo 
made,  but  you  must  tend  your  old  as  well  as  your 
new  addreas,  and  both  must  be  very  distinctly  writ- 
ten. 

Jksstr  A.— Read  the  answer  to  Ailelc  M.  In  the 
Post-office  Box  of  II  Aiim's  Yottso  Ploi-lk  Na  30, 
VoL  L 

Aims  C.-Tbe  little  foreign  girl  you  Inquire  about 
would,  we  are  sun*,  prefer  leave*  pressed  and  var- 
nished, so  as  to  preserve  their  color. 


Auci  M.  and  A.  L.  I).— Roller  skates  may  b« 
bought  or  ordered  at  any  hardware  store,  or  at  any 
place  where  common  ekatc*  are  sold.  The  price  va- 
ries according  to  the  finish  of  the  skate,  but  none  of 
them  are  expensive.  They  can  only  be  used  on  a 
smooth  surface  like  city  pavements,  or  a well- made 
floor. 

Liaa  B.— Tliere  is  no  prettier  way  of  celebrating 
the  festival  of  May-day  than  the  old-fashioned  Eng- 
lish custom  of  raising  a May-pole  covered  with 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  green  spraya.  and  choosing  a 
Quren  for  the  day.  lit  ancient  times  every  village 
in  England  observed  the  May-day  pageant.  A sort 
of  bower  or  arbor  was  built  on  the  green  where  the 
May- pole  was  raised,  covered  all  over  with  flowers, 
and  there  the  young  girl  who  had  been  chosen  Queen 
•at  In  great  state, a wreath  of  flower*  for  a crown, 
ami  looked  oil  while  her  subjects  danced  ami  played. 
It  must  have  been  rather  tiresome  to  sit  then;  and 
do  nothing  hat  look  on,  while  the  other*  were  en- 
joying themselves  with  pleasaut  gomes,  but  it  m 
thought  to  be  a great  honnr  to  be  chosen  Queen, 
even  lor  a day,  especially  os  it  was  always  the  pret- 
tiest girl  In  the  village  who  was  selected. 

Aa  wo  have  no  Kings  or  Queens  in  thla  country, 
you  might  modify  the  festival,  and  when  your  father 
takes  you  and  the  other  little  girls  out  for  your  May- 
day  picnic,  you  can  leave  out  the  Queen.  Some  of 
the  boys  in  your  party  can  easily  raise  a May-pole 
In  some  green  spot,  and  you  can  decorate  it  with 
wreaths  and  flowers,  jnst  as  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Kuglaiul  did  In  the  olden  time.  It  will  be  a rrry 
pretty  sight,  sml  yon  can  have  your  picnic  spread 
around  It  on  the  soft  grass. 

A very  pretty  effect  is  sometime*  made  by  tying 
stout  cords  to  the  top  of  the  polo  Irefore  it  Is  raised, 
and  covering  them  with  vines,  wreaths,  and  flower*. 
Afterward  these  cords  are  stretched  out  on  all  sides, 
oiul  securely  fastened  to  pegs  driven  into  the  ground, 
thus  forming  a sort  of  bower. 

If  you  are  fond  of  archery,  you  can  Imitate  another 
old  English  May-day  custom  by  playing  the  game  of 
Robin  Hood.  Tlie  game  is  too  elaborate  to  be  fol- 
lowed exactly,  but  yon  can  have  bows  ami  arrows 
and  targets,  and  by  dividing  into  two  partic*  you 


E.  B.  A.— Many  thanks  for  yonr  favor,  but  aa  it  la 
not  new,  we  cau  not  print  it. 

Mat  asd  Junk.— 1 and  2,  French  Republic;  E, 
German ; 4,  Sandwich  islands ; 5.  German  (Bavarian). 
These  stamp*  are  all  very  common,  and  can  be 
bought  In  New  York  city  for  a few  cents. 

Nan  Nf.no.—1 Tbc  addreas  of  the  editor  of  the  little 
paper  haa  been  changed,  and  we  do  not  know  the 
new  one. 

Bkm.k  »xn  Cvnaia  N.— There  are  so  many  dia- 
logues and  charades  that  It  Is  difficult  to  select  for 
you.  It  would  lie  good  practice  for  you  to  follow 
the  example  of  Ida  B.  D.,  whom;  letter  you  will  And 
in  the  Post-office  Box  of  No.  C3 ; that  is,  cbOMB  some 
story  you  all  like,  and  arrange  yonr  own  dialogue. 
If  you  have  any  brother*  who  could  take  part,  a very 
pretty  play  might  be  tnndo  of  " Mildred's  Bargain." 

A Constant  Rk  Anaa,TENNBwaK.— 1,  Music  copied 
by  hand  pays  letter  postage.  2.  Interesting  aa  a cu- 
riosity ; we  do  not  know  It*  market  value.  3.  Yes, 

If  genuine.  4.  Na 

W tn.tr  F.  C.,  Annir  L.  W.,  and  OniRaa.— You 
will  find  by  referring  to  The  Life  and  Career  <■/ Jfu- 
jar  John  A nitre,  hy  Wlnthrop  Sargent  (publlslied  by 
Tlcknor  A Fields,  Boston),  that  on  page  312  it  is 
•fitted  that  on  tbe  day  preceding  Andre's  capture 
" seven  young  men,  Including  Paulding,  had  agreed  i 
to  waylay  the  road  lu  quest  of  spoil,  three  of  whom  , 
— Isaac  Van  Wort.  David  Williams,  and  John  Pniit-  . 
ding-kept  the  ambush,  while  four  watched  from  a 1 
hill-top  lest  the  light-horse  should  come  on  them  1 
unawares."  Then,  if  you  turn  to  pnge  SIR.  yon  will  ' 
And  that  when  Andrei  prayed  them  to  lend  him  to  an  ! 
American  post,  they  set  forth  toward  their  comrade*  ! 
on  the  hill,  Paulding  tending  the  horse  tin  which  the  ' 
captive  wa*  mounted.  As  the  partis*  drew  togeth- 
er, the  guide  informed  Ycrks,  the  chief  uuui  of  Ibe 
remaining  four,  of  their  capture. 

Correct  answers  to  nuzzle*  have  been  received  from 
Claude  H.  Burr,  Bessie  Bolton,  Maud  M.  Chambers, 


Clara  E.  Commons,.!.  I.  Crane,  R.  O.  Chester,  Alice 
C.  Hammond,  Charles  W.  llanner.  I„  A.  Jones, 
Howard  B.  Lent,  Beth  D.  L.,  “ L U.  Stral,”  Percy 
McDermott.  G.  Mores,  George  M.  McClure,  Bc**ir 
H.  Moore,  C.  H.  Nichols,  “ Pepper,"  Torrance  Park- 
er,  C.  A.  Q.,  Percy  Rvan,  Herbert  M.  Rogers,  "Sir 
FI  nly."  Gilbert  P.  Sail  ere.  John  and  Alice  S.,  "Star- 
ry Flag,"  John  W.  Stout,  W.  I.  Trotter,  **  Will  a 
Me  tie." 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 


bhioma. 

First  in  meat,  not  in  bone. 

Second  in  pebble,  not  hi  stone. 

Third  in  meal,  nut  in  com. 

Fourth  In  stem,  not  in  thorn. 

Fifth  lu  girt,  nut  in  boy. 

Sixth  in  hoop,  not  In  toy. 

Seventh  in  paper,  not  In  book. 

Eighth  in  turn,  nut  in  crook. 

Ninth  In  youth,  wot  In  change. 

The  whole  a noted  mountain  range. 

Scum  8. 

Na  2. 

rraiata 

Across.— Fifty.  A wager.  Kindness.  A sailor. 
Down.— Otic  thousand.  A not*  in  music.  An  ob- 
struction. A boy's  name.  A weight.  A note  !u 
music.  A letter.  rirru 


No.  8. 

NCMKKIOAt.  (lUABADK*. 

1.  I am  a familiar  proverb  composed  of  *0  letters. 
My  IS,  fl,  4,11  Isa  bird. 

My  1, 12,  6,  7.  20  is  a man's  name. 

My  2, 18, 4 Is  not  old. 

My  »,  a,  S is  an  unruly  crowd. 

My  10, 17.  IB,  B,  14  Is  refreshing. 

My  11, 1, 15,  14  is  an  insect. 

My  12  la  a vowed.  G.  D.  L. 

1 I am  composed  of  10  letter*,  afld  am  an  ancient 
British  Prince  who  bravely  opposed  the  Homans  for 
nine  years,  hut  was  at  last  defeated,  and  carried  cap- 
live  to  Rome. 

My  1,  2,  3 is  a vehicle. 

M v 4 Is  a voweL 

My  A,  T,  8, 4,  9, 10  is  a plank  F.  B.  W. 

8.  I am  cmnp<M*t'd  of  7 letters,  and  I once  caused 
the  death  ol  a celebrated  Greek. 

My  1, 2, 8 Is  to  confine. 

My  4, 5, 8,  7 1*  to  fasten.  Annir  B. 

4.  I am  a city  In  Europe  composed  of  10  letter*. 
My  0, 2,  3 is  a dance. 

My  1,  7, 10  Is  a tin  vosseL 
My  0,  4,  5 is  lu  every  farm-yard. 

My  8, »,  8 is  often  u**d  by  shoemaker*. 

Damon  and  Ptthias. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  Na  75. 

Na  1.  Across,— l.  NalL  2.  Neat.  8.  Yawn.  4.  Love. 
5.  Lone.  A Ante.  7.  lane.  H.  Sate.  9. 
Many.  10.  Lord.  Zigzags. —New  England. 


ONTARIO 

N O I S K H 

TIMID 

ASIA 

RED 

I 8 

O 


No.  a. 


Z U N I 
U K E S 
NEVA 
I S A R 


Na  4. 


No.  a 


B cccti  tri  O 
M rment  O 
E ntertal  N 
R hetori  C 
S luce  O 
O sea  R 
N ala  D 
Emerson,  Concord. 

Panther. 
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MIRTHFUL  MAGIC. 

BY  O.  B.  I1AI1TI.KTT. 

MINII'ltKAMNQ. 

THIS  curious  trick,  like 
most  good  once,  is  very 
simple  iu  plan,  although  sonic 
skill  is  required  to  perform  it 
well.  After  n few  lenrued  re- 
marks on  the  occult  science  of 
mind-rending,  the  performer 
requests  each  person  in  the 
room  to  write  a word  or  short 
sentence  on  a slip  of  paper, 
and  to  place  it  in  u hut  which 
stands  on  the  table.  He  then 
takes  his  sent  behind  the.  hat, 
and  draws  out  one  of  the  pa- 
pers, and  presses  it  agaiust  his 
forehead,  covering  it  from 
view  with  the  fingers  of  each 
hand,  which  touch  euch  oth- 
er. After  anxious  thought,  ho 
reads  it,  aud  proceeds  to  draw 
and  rend  aloud  each  slip  in 
turn,  laying  each  one  on  the 
table  behind  the  hat,  until  all 
have  been  taken  out,  when 
they  are  handed  together  to 
the  company  for  examina- 
tion. 

This  trick,  when  well  per- 
formed, causes  the  greatest 

surprise  aud  astonishment,  MAKING  WILLOW  WHISTLES. 


and  its  manner  of  performance 
was  for  a long  time  kept  se- 
cret. It  consists  in  inventing 
a word  for  the  tirst  slip,  and 
gluuciug  at  its  true  coutents 
w hen  laid  mi  the  table  behind 
the  hat.  The  words  on  the 
first  paper  are  rend  for  the  sec- 
ond, which  is  glanced  at  also, 
and  its  contents  read  for  the 
third, aud  so  on  until  the  last 
one  has  been  placed  on  the 
forehead,  in  removing  which 
it  is  concealed  iu  the  hand  ami 
dropped  into  a side  pocket,  or 
mixed  with  the  rest,  which 
are  seldom  examined  carefully 
enough  to  discover  its  absence 
or  that,  of  the  contents  of  the 
first  slip. 

This  very  easy  and  effective 
trick  may  be  of  use  iu  show- 
ing the  young  how  easy  it  is 
for  seeming  impossibilities  to 
bo  performed,  and  thus  to  put 
them  on  their  guard  against 
Wing  too  eusily  deceived  by 
the  evideuco  -of  their  own 
souses,  or  trusting  too  much  to 
the  skill  of  pretenders  who 
promise  to  foretell  future 
events,  of  w hich  neither  they 
nor  their  hearers  can  have  the 
least  knowledge. 
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21  Storp  (or  Girl*. 


BY  KATK  UPSON  CLARK. 


“ * A CROSS  the  little  covered  bridge,  and 
l\  then  along  the  village  street  about  u 
quarter  of  a mile.’  Do  go  on,  mother.” 
Pidgie  Mullen  looked  up  at  her  pale  mo- 
ther with  a sweet.  Hushed  eagerness,  which 
brought  her  a trembling  kiss,  as  Mrs.  Mullen 
answered,  “You  know  the  story  better  than 
I do  now,  dear.” 


GATHERING  THE  MAY.FLOWER& 
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“Yes,”  said  little  invalid  Belle  from  her  pillow  on  the 
lounge,  “and  then  you  turned  up  the  narrow  north  road 
— a very,  very  shady,  cold  road— and  went  up  hill,  and  up 
hill,  and  up  hill.  Oh,  you  tell  it,  mother,  you  make  it  so 
much  nicer  1” 

So  the  tired  little  mother,  working  bard  from  day  to 
day  for  her  fatherless  young  brood,  waited  a few  moments 
before  lighting  the  evening  lamp  for  her  sewing,  and  told 
the  girls  for  the  five-hundredth  time  the  lovely  story  of  : 
how  she  used  to  go  “ May -flowering”  when  she  was  a ' 
little  girl.  Just  as  she  was  closing,  a light  step  was  heard 
on  the  stairs,  and  in  came  Cherry.  Cherry  was  fifteen, 
and  she  took  care  every  day-coming  home  at  night — of 
the  children  of  Mrs.  Lester,  in  the  big  house  around  the 
corner- 

“I  heard  you  before  I opened  the  door,”  she  began, 
laughing,  and  kissing  her  mother.  “I  knew  it  was  the 
same  old  story,  and  that  you  had  just  about  got  to  the 
place  where  you  fell  into  the  brook,  and  the  arbutus  went 
sailing  off  down  stream;  I declare  I'd  enjoy  hearing  it 
over  again  myself.” 

“ Not  to-night,”  said  her  mother,  smiling.  “ I must  go 
to  work  now,  and  you  will  have  to  rub  Belle,  and  give  her 
her  medicine,  and  put  her  to  lied.” 

The  short  hour  of  rest  was  over,  and  Mrs.  Mullen  turned  t 
wearily  again  to  her  sewing.  Pidgie  took  up  her  books  i 
and  began  to  study,  and  Cherry  and  Belle  went  into  the  | 
little  bedroom  close  by,  where  Cherry  gently  undressed 
her  feeble  little  sister. 

“Oh,  Cherry,”  said  Belle,  who,  though  only  two  years 
younger  than  Cherry,  was  no  taller  than  ten-year-old 
Pidgie,  and  not  nearly  so  heavy — “oh,  Cherry,  it  seems 
as  though  if  I could  only  go  up  to  that  dear  little  village 
where  mother  used  to  live,  and  get  some  May-flowers,  and  j 
smell  them,  and  the  fresh  earth ! Oh,  Cherry !" — the  tears 
streamed  down  the  child's  thin  cheeks — “I  wouldn't  tell 
mother  for  the  world,  for  I know  she  would  feel  so  badly; 
but  I'm  so  very,  very  tired  of  the  city,  and  I seem  to  grow 
sicker  and  sicker.” 


“ It  isn’t  very  nice  up  in  the  country  in  this  April  wea- 
ther,” said  Cherry,  cheerfully.  “The  roads  are  muddy, 
and  there's  lots  of  rain  and  snow.  Mother  says  it's  often 
horrid.” 

“Only,”  interrupted  Belle,  41  when  there  is  a pleasant 
day,  it  is  perfectly  splendid.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Cherry,  doubtfully,  “but  I fancy  they  don’t 
come  more  than  once  a week  or  so.” 

“Oh  yes,”  cried  Belle,  deprecatinglv,  “oftener  than 
that.” 

“It  costs  nearly  four  dollars  a ticket  to  go  up  there, 
too,”  continued  Cherry. 

“Yes,  I know” — Belle  spoke  a trifle  crossly  and  impa- 
tiently. she  was  so  tired,  and  so  weak,  and  so  seldom 
“had  anything” — “I  know  I can’t  go,  but  it  must  smell 
very  sweet  up  there;  and  oh  1 I'd  love  to  go.” 

“ Dear  little  sister,”  said  Cherry,  tucking  her  in  tender- 
ly, and  setting  a tumbler  of  water  and  a call -bell  and  the 
camphor  bottle  on  the  little  stand  by  the  bedside,  “maybe 
we'll  have  things  some  time.”  She  kissed  Belle  softly,  and 
then  went  back  to  sit  by  her  mother.  Soon  her  needle 
was  flying  fast  too.  Cherry  was  a good  girl,  and  they  all 
depended  a great  deal  upon  her. 

“Your  story  reminds  me,  mother,”  said  Cherry,  as  she 
sewed,  “ that  I saw  some  bunches  of  May-flowers  for  sale 
when  I was  out  walking^vith  the  children  to-day.” 

“Did  you  ?”  said  Mrs.  Mullen,  in  some  surprise.  “They 
are  very  early  this  year.” 

“Yea,”  said  Cherry,  absently.  “I  asked  the  woman 
how  much  they  cost,  and  she  said  twenty -five  cents,  but 
that  they  would  be  ten  by  a week  more.” 

‘*1  wish  that  we  could  pick  a few  bushels  from  the  great 
batiks  of  them  that  stretch  along  by  the  brook  that  I have 
told  you  about.” 


44  Are  there  so  many  as  that  ?”  Cherry's  voice  was  full 
of  astonishment,  and  Pidgie  looked  up  from  her  book,  and 
begau  to  grow  interested. 

“Oil  yes."  said  her  mother,  “and  back  on  the  hill  there 
are  hanks  more  that  open  later.” 

Cherry  thought  hard  that  night  until  she  fell  asleep. 
The  next  day  she  hud  a long  con  vernation  with  Mrs.  Les- 
ter, and  at  night,  she  Inal  another  one  with  her  mother. 

“Dear  Cherry,”  Mrs.  Mullen  said,  as  Cherry  rote  at 
last  to  cover  the  fire  and  go  to  bed,  “if  you  can  get  the 
money,  and  if  you  fee)  sure  that  you  can  take  the  whole 
charge  of  Belle  and  all,  why.  I’ll  write  up  to  my  old  school- 
mate, Mrs.  Rogers — how  I*d  love  to  see  her  again  ! — and 
I’m  sure  that  she  would  keep  you;  but  I don't  see  how 
you’ll  ever  do  it.” 

But  in  less  than  a week  after  this  conversation,  such 
was  Cherry’s  business-like  promptness,  a hack  came  to 
the  door  and  bore  Cherry  and  pale  little  Belle,  in  whose 
tired  eyes  a new  light  was  shining,  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion: and  late  in  the  afternoon  they  alighted  at  the  door 
of  the  big,  old-fashioned  mansion  in  Clearpond,  where 
Mrs.  Rogers  lived,  and  where  they  were  very  near  the 
house  ill  whieli  Mrs.  Mullen  had  lived  twenty  years  be- 
fore. Alas!  the  dear  grandfather  and  grandmother  and 
the  uncles  and  aunts  were  all  dead  or  scattered  now ! 

Belle  hud  borne  the  journey  wonderfully  well.  It  is 
amazing  how  much  happiness  will  help  us  to  bear! 

The  secret  of  all  this  was  that  Cherry,  as  you  must 
have  already  suspected,  had  determined  in  her  own  quick, 
brave  little  mind,  to  take  Belle  and  come  up  into  the  coun- 
try to  pick  May-flowers! 

Early  the  next  morning,  having  fixed  Belle  up  as  well 
as  she  could,  and  promising  to  bring  her  some  May-flow- 
ers by  noon,  Cherry  set  off  to  see  what  she  could  we. 

“ Across  the  little  covered  bridge,”  just  as  her  mother 
had  said,  “about  a quarter  of  a mile  through  the  village 
street,  then  a sharp  turn  to  the  right,  then  up  the  nar- 
row, cold  north  road.” 

A steep  tug  for  half  a mile.  Then  into  the  pastures. 
Alt ! how  lovely  it  was!  Cherry  looked  off.  and  sqw  the 
river  below,  and  beyond  it  the  mountain  that  her  mother 
had  so  often  told  her  about.  The  day  was  one  of  those 
rare  sunny  ones  that  Belle  had  hoped  for.  The  sun- 
light seemed  to  sift  through  the  air  in  even,  kindly 
measure  upon  everything.  Cherry  sat  down  upon  a big 
stone,  and  warmed  and  rested  herself  after  her  long,  cold 
journey  up  “ the  very,  very  shady  road.”  Then  she  fell  to 
work.  Alas ! alas ! she  found  the  green  leaves  of  the  arbu- 
tus, which  she  knew  very  well,  all  about — by  poking  for 
them  under  the  brown  covering  of  last  year’s  twigs  and 
foliage— hut  though  there  were  green  buds  in  profusion, 
she  found  only  half  u dozen  tiny  half -opened  fragrant 
blossoms. 

“Well,” thought  Cherry,  bravely,  but,  after  all,  with  a 
sinking  at  heart,  for  she  feared  that  the  flowers  wouldn’t 
open  for  a week,  “ it’s  better  to  be  too  early  than  too  late, 
and  Mrs.  Lester  has  said  that  1 might  stay  a month— but 
I do  wish  that  they  were  open  now.  ” 

As  she  walked  down  the  quiet  road  she  felt  very  lone- 
some. 

“How  nice  it  would  be.”  she  wished,  “if  Belle  would 
only  get  well  enough  to  climb  the  hill  with  me!”  But 
Cherry  sighed.  She  feared  that  dear  little  Belle  would 
never  get  well  enough  to  climb  such  a bill  as  that.  Alto- 
gether Cherry  felt  a bit  blue.  As  she  neared  the  pretty 
village,  however,  she  remembered  the  myriads  of  buds 
that  she  had  left  behind  her,  and  how  happy  Belle  was, 
and  before  she  hud  taken  her  hut  otf.  these  thoughts,  and 
the  sunshine,  and  the  sweet  spring  smells  that  were  blow- 
ing all  about  her  on  the  soft  spring  breezes,  had  brought 
a color  to  her  face  and  a gayety  to  her  manner  that  quite 
overcame  little  Belle,  waiting  with  almost  pathetic  eager- 
ness  at  the  window  to  welcome  her  return. 
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41 1 tried  to  lie  down — I really  did,  Cherry,”  she  said; 

“ but  1 thought  I’d  walk  out  into  Aunty  Rogers’s  garden — 
she  says  always  call  her  Aunty  Rogers — and  see  her  daf- 
fodils, and  I did.1' 

“ You  did!”  cried  Cherry,  her  cup  of  delight  overflow- 
ing. “ What  1 after  that  journey,  and  everything  ? Why, 
it’s  splendid!  But  I’m  afraid  you’ve  overdone.” 

“ Oh  no.”  Belle’s  happy  voice  did  not  sound  at  all 
alarming. 

“See  here,”  said  Cherry,  drawing  out  a spray  of  ar- 
butus from  her  basket.  **  Almost  May-flowers,  Belle., 
Just  smell  of  them.”  The  half-opened  little  buds  were  j 
indeed  as  fragrant  as  though  they  were  in  their  prime. 

The  sick  girl’s  face  flushed.  She  ran  to  the  lounge, 
and  hid  her  face  in  the  pillow. 

“ Oh,  Cherry,”  she  cried,  looking  up  a moment  later, 
tearful  but  smiling,  “ if  mamma  were  only  here,  I should 
be  perfectly  happy!*’ 

Just  then  Aunty  Rogers  came  in  to  call  them  to  supper. 

“Well,  well,”  she  said,  pleasantly,  “I  can't  see  what 
folks  dew  think  so  much  o’  them  little  May-flowers  for. 
I'm  sure  my  daffies  is  a great  deal  handsomer.  But  then 
they  be  sweet-scented,  May-flowers  be,  and  I'm  glad 
they're  here,  seeing  you  like  ’em.” 

That  night  the  little  spray  was  placed  in  a vase  by 
Belle’s  camphor  bottle  on  the  table. 

“ I don't  believe  I'll  want  the  camphor  to-night.  Cher- 
ry,” she  said;  “the  May-flowers  'll  be  all  I'll  want.  If  I 
wake  up  in  the  night,  I’ll  smell  of  them.”  And,  at  the 
risk  of  anticipating  my  story  a little.  I must  tell  you  that 
the  camphor  bottle  was  never  put  back  again. 

The  next  day  was  a warm  and  showery  one.  a liot.  sun 
blazing  out  between  the  quiet  little  rains.  Cherry  did 
not  go  up  on  the  hill  at  all.  In  fact,  young  and  strong 
as  she  was,  and  soundly  as  she  had  slept  on  Aunty  Rog- 
ers’s plump  feather-lied,  she  was  a trifle  lame  after  her  j 
unaccustomed  exertions  of  the  day  before. 

“If  it’s  May-flowers  you  want,”  said  Aunty  Rogers,  as 
she  looked  out  ut  the  April  weather,  “this’ll  fetch  ’em 
quicker’n  anything  else,  an’  there’ll  be  more'll  a fortnit 
of  ’em,  countin’  in  them  that's  back  on  the  hill.  They're 
dretful  late.” 

It  was  only  five  o’clock  the  next  morning  when  Cher- 
ry Mullen  stepped  briskly  up  the  “cold  north  road.”  j 
Hhe  carried  with  her  two  big  market -baskets.  Aunty 
Rogers  had  assured  her  that  if  she  only  looked  “long- 
side  o’  them  dumps  o'  laurels  that's  scattered  on  the  west 
side,  across  from  the  old  Thayer  place,”  she  would  find 
plenty  of  arbutus  after  such  a day  as  the  one  before.  So  1 
Cherry  felt  very  comfortable  in  the  bright  morning,  as  she 
marched  along,  munching  a big  slice  of  bread  and  butter 
with  great  zeal. 

She  went  home  at  ten,  and  though  she  had  to  take  one 
market-basket  empty — for  she  was  still  a little  hasty  in 
her  expectations — the  other  was  quite  full  of  such  delicate, 
fragrant,  rose-tinted  arbutus  as  grows  only,  I believe,  in 
Clearpond. 

Once  home,  you  would  have  thought  that  Cherry  , 
would  have  thrown  herself  on  the  lounge  to  rest,  for  she 
was  pretty  tired;  but  she  did  no  such  thing.  On  the 
contrary,  she  sat  down  with  a pair  of  scissors,  beside  the 
mass  of  pink  fragrant  blossoms,  and  industriously  culled 
and  clustered  the  brightest  among  them,  under  the  de- 
lighted supervision  of  dear  little  Belle,  into  dozens  of 
sweet  little  bouquets,  each  with  its  sprig  of  “running 
pine,”  and  its  bright  furbishing  of  partridge  or  checker 
berries.  These  she  sprinkled,  and  bringing  out  from  her 
trunk  a mysterious  roll,  which  Belle  had  inquired  about 
several  times,  she  cut  off  a generous  allowance  of  cotton 
batting,  dampened  it,  and  carefully  surrounding  her  pre- 
cious little  nosegays  with  it,  she  put  them  into  a box,  tied 
it  up.  and  sent  it  by  the  noon  train  to  “Miss  Pidgie 
Mullen.” 


The  train  reached  the  city  at  four  o’clock,  and  a bright, 
modest  little  girl  was  at  the  station  to  welcome  it,  and  to 
bear  away  the  box  as  soon  as  the  express  agent  could  hand 
it  to  her.  Cherry  had  told  her  just  how  to  do  it. 

Then  catching  a car,  she  was  soon  at  a certain  promi- 
nent street,  where  she  got  off.  The  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies who  were  sauntering  along  this  street  presently  Haw 
such  an  array  of  fresh  spring  blossoms  before  them  that 
very  few  of  them  felt  that  they  could  resist  buying,  for 
ten  cents,  a bunch  of  the  lovely  things,  and  by  a little 
after  six  Pidgie's  boxful  was  entirely  gone. 

Then  she  ran  home,  and  up  the  narrow,  creaking  stairs 
her  light  step  passed  more  lightly  and  joyously  tlitfti 
ever. 

“I  meant  to  save  one  for  you,  mamma,”  she  cried,  ex- 
citedly; “but  a gentleman  came  along  just  ns  I was  start- 
ing for  home,  and  he  said,  ‘None  left?1  ‘Only  one.*  I 
told  him  I was  going  to  take  that  to  my  mother.  ‘Won’t 
this  do  just  as  well  ?*  he  said,  and  he  held  up  a silver  quar- 
ter. 4 Oh.  it’s  only  ten  cents,’  I told  him.  * But  if  I take 
your  mother’s,’  he  said,  ‘of  course  I ought  to  pay  more,’ 
and  he  took  the  bunch — it  was  such  a sweet  bunch,  mam- 
ma!— and  tossed  me  the  quarter.  And  just  look  here!” 
and  Pidgie  emptied  her  porte-monnaie,  full  of  shining 
silver  pieces,  into  her  mother's  lap. 

This  kind  of  life  was  continued  by  the  Mullens  for 
nearly  a month.  The  grand  event  of  that  month  up  in 
the  country  was  the  celebration  of  the  1st  of  May,  a 
week  after  Cherry  and  Belle  had  arrived  there.  This 
consisted — as  the  1st  of  May  was  one  of  the  very  sunniest 
and  most  delightful  that  ever  was  seen— of  a kind  of  pic- 
nic, in  which  Aunty  Rogers  and  her  husband  participated, 
and  which  was  actually  attended  by  Belle.  She  was  car- 
ried up  to  the  pasture  in  Mr.  Rogers's  wagon,  scrambled 
out  to  the  arbutus  beds  on  her  own  little  feet,  with  Cher- 
ry’s help,  and  finding  a seat  on  a big  warm  rook  beside 
the  little  brook,  ate  some  of  Aunty  Rogers’s  nice  sand- 
wiches there  with  a relish  which  a week  before  was  quite 
unknown  to  her. 

Then  there  was  a surprise.  Mr.  Rogers  had  built  a fire, 
hung  a kettle  over  it  between  some  crotclied  sticks,  and 
was  soon  stirring  with  a long  stick  a mass  of  golden-col- 
ored liquid,  which  gave  out  on  odor  that  Cherry  declared 
was  almost  as  good  ns  that  of  her  beautiful  flowers. 
Before  long  Mr.  Rogers  conducted  her  and  Belle  to  a cool, 
Hhady  place,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  where  the  sun 
had  spared,  as  in  several  other  similar  spots,  a great  solid 
snow-drift.  From  this  the  top  was  scraped  smoothly 
away,  leaving  a shining  hard  white  surface,  on  which 
Aunty  Rogers  dropped  spoonful  after  spoonful  of  the 
clear,  fragrant  syrup,  which  hardened  as  it  touched  the 
snow  into  delicious  maple  wax.  The  girls  had  never  eat- 
en anything  so  nice  before,  and  they  thought  that  they 
never  had  enjoyed  themselves  quite  so  well  as  in  the  sun- 
shine of  that  exquisite  May  day,  picking  sweet  flowers, 
watching  the  swift,  sparkling  little  brook,  and  eating  the 
delicious  sugar  that  had  been  made  only  the  March  before 
from  Mr.  Rogers’s  own  maple- trees.  Belle  said  that  she 
gained  a whole  pound  of  flesh  that  day,  and  indeed  per- 
haps she  did.  She  certainly  gained  several  pounds  before 
the  time  came  for  them  to  go  back  to  the  city  again. 

For  that  time  did  really  come,  just  before  the  May 
glided  into  June.  Nearly  every  day  during  the  delight- 
ful four  weeks  of  their  happy  visit  Cherry  had  trudged 
early  up  to  the  pasture  with  her  baskets,  coming  back  in 
time  to  make  up  her  sweet  bouquets  for  the  noon  train, 
and  resting  through  the  long  pleasant  afternoons;  and 
every  day  in  the  city,  when  school  was  done,  a merry, 
tidy  little  girl  hurried  down  to  the  express  office,  and  back 
to  the  busy  streets  laden  with  the  fresh  pink  nosegays, 
for  which  the  frequenters  of  those  streets  soon  learned  to 
watch  with  interest,  and  which  they  bought  generously. 
Indeed,  Pidgie’s  demands,  like  Oliver  Twist’s,  for  “ more,” 
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grew  so  urgent,  and  her  reports  of  her  profits  were  so  en- 
couraging, that  Cherry  hud  to  employ  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors’ boys  to  go  up  in  the  pastures  with  her  every  morn- 
ing during  the  last  ten  days  of  her  stay.  Hut  she  did  not 
have  to  get  any  one  to  help  her  “make  them  up,”  for 
Belle,  under  the  longed-for  country  air  and  sights  and 
sounds,  grew  able  to  help  her  herself,  and  before  she  went 
home  she  could  do  quite  the  lion's  share  of  that  work. 


BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

HOW  TO  BEHAVE  AT  THE  TABLE. 

, BY  AUNT  MARJORIE  PRECEPT. 

“ T WISH  my  mother  would  never  have  company.  A 
X fellow  can't  get  enough  to  eat  when  people  are  star- 
ing at  him.” 

As  I was  visiting  Frank's  mother  at  the  time,  I thought 
this  remark  was  rather  personal.  I suppose  I blushed. 
At  any  rate,  Frank  at  once  added, 

“Now,  Aunt  Marjorie,  I did  not  mean  you  when  I said 
that;  I meant  strangers,  like  ministers,  and  gentlemen 
from  out  West,  and  young  ladies.” 

“Oh,”  said  I,  44 1 am  very  glad  to  be  an  exception,  and 
to  be  assured  that  I do  not  embarrass  you.  Really,  Frank, 
it  is  an  unfortunate  thing  to  lie  so  diffident  that  you  can 
not  hike  a meal  in  comfort  when  guests  are  at  the  table. 
I suppose  you  do  not  enjoy  going  out  to  dine  yourself 
“ No,”  he  said ; 4‘  I just  hate  it.” 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  boys  and  girls  do  not  feel  so 
comfortable  and  so  at  ease  as  they  might  on  special  occa- 
sions at  the  table  is  because  they  do  not  take  pains  to  be 
perfectly  polite  when  there  is  no  one  present  but  the  ordi- 
nary home  folks.  In  the  first  place,  we  owe  it  to  our- 
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selves  always  to  look  very  neat  and  nice  at  our  own  ta- 
bles. Nobody  should  presume  to  sit  down  to  a meal 
without  making  a proper  toilet  beforehand.  Boys  ought 
to  be  careful  that  their  hair  is  brushes!,  their  hands  and 
faces  clean,  their  nails  free  from  stain  and  soil,  and  their 
collars  and  ties  in  order  before  they  approach  the  table. 
A very  few  moments  spent  in  this  preparation  will  fresh- 
en them  up,  and  give  them  the  outward  appearance  of  lit- 
tle gentlemen.  I hope  girls  do  not  need  to  be  cautioned 
thus. 

Then  there  are  some  things  which  good  manners  render 
necessary,  but  about  which  every  one  is  not  informed. 
Of  course  you  know  that  you  are  not  to  eat  with  your 
knife.  Fifty  years  ago  people  frequently  ate  with  their 
knives,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  now  and  then  you 
may  see  some  old-fashioned  person  doing  so;  but  it  is  not 
customary  now,  nor  is  it  safe  or  convenient.  When 
you  send  your  plate  for  a second  helping,  or  when  it 
is  about  to  be  removed,  you  should  leave  your  knife  and 
fork  side  by  side  upon  it. 

It  is  not  |H>lite  to  help  yourself  too  generously  to  but- 
ter. Salt  should  be  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  plate,  never 
on  the  table-cloth.  Do  not  drink  with  a Npoon  in  the  cup, 
and  never  drain  the  very  last  drop.  Bread  should  be  but- 
tered on  the  plate,  and  cut  a bit  at  a time,  and  eaten  in 
that  way.  Eating  should  go  on  quietly,  and  not  hastily. 
Nothing  is  worse  than  to  make  a noise  with  the  mouth 
while  eating,  and  to  swallow  food  with  noticeable  gulps. 

Do  not  think  about  yourself,  and  fancy  that  you  arc  the 
object  of  attraction  to  your  neighbors.  Poor  Frank’s  un- 
happy state  of  mind  was  caused  by  his  thinking  too  much 
about  himself,  as  well  as  by  a little  uncertainty  as  to  what 
were  precisely  the  right  things  to  be  done. 


IN  THE  DEEP  BLUE  SEA. 

BY  MARGARET  EYTINOE. 

Hr  was  a sailor  old  ami  lurid, 

And  he  had  sailed  the  seas 
For  forty  years  and  more,  and  boro  • 
The  marks  of  sun  aud  breeze. 

And  now  to  slay  at  home  he’d  come, 
Duliglited  with  the  noise, 

That  others  much  perplexed  and  vexed, 
Of  many  girls  and  boys. 

His  sisters’  children  the}',  and  gay 
An  any  elfish  throng, 

Aud  never  tired  they  grew,  ’tis  true, 

Of  briny  tale  aud  song ; 

And  this  ho  told  one  night,  by 
light 

Of  stars  and  silver  moon, 

And  rlionis  nil  joined  in  with  din, 

But  not  a scrap  of  tune. 
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Oil!  it  was  a party  in  the  deep  blue  sen  - 

Fishing-Frog  and  the  Whale  were  ill®  givers — 

One  bright  summer  eve,  and  their  funny  tinny  friend** 

Came  in  shoals  from  the  oceans  ami  rivers. 

The  Skate  and  his  wife  skuted  gayly  along. 

Making  all  kinds  of  comical  faces. 

And  the  Drum-iirih  he  drummed,  ami  the  Skipper  he  skipped 
Aud  the  I’orgy  ami  tlm  Shad  swam  races. 

Sing  ri-toodle-dnm  and  ri-toodle-dee 
For  the  jolly  old  party  in  the  deep  blue  sea, 

Ahoy ! 

The  Pipe-Fish  invited  the  company  to  smoke, 

Tin*  Lo1**ter  threw  somersaults  hy  downs, 

The  Pilot-Fish  escorted  the  Prawns  ami  the  Shrimps, 

And  the  Crab  clan,  their  queer- looking  cousins: 

The  Saw-Flail  and  Sword-Fish  of  saws  and  swords 
bragged. 

The  Flat-Fish  ami  dudgeons  round  them  docking, 

Aud  Torpedo  nml  the  Kel  (the  electric)  behaved 
In  u way  that  was  really  must  shocking. 


Sing  ri-toodle-dnm  and  ri-toodle-dee 

For  tho  merry  old  party  in  the  deep  blue  sea, 

Ahoy  t 

Aud  they  splashed,  aud  they  dashed,  and  they  spouted  aud 
jumped, 

And  the  Flying-Fish  flew — such  a wonder'. 

Aud  the  Walking-Fish  walked  with  his  climbing  friend  Perch, 


And  tho  Sea-Lion  roared  like  youug  thunder, 
lint  at  last,  near  the  morn,  the  Whale  gave  a yawn, 

An  example  the  Fishing-Frog  followed, 

Aud  the  party  was  quite  over  when  their  mouths  closed  again, 
For  the  gnests,  every  one  had  been  swallowed. 

Sing  ri-toodle-dnm  and  ri-toodlo-dee 

For  the  Jolly  old  party  in  the  deep  bine  sen. 

Ahoy  1 


)igitiz  ed  by  Goo 
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BOUND  FOR  AMERICA. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITE,  JUN. 

I^HE  clock  in  the  castle  had  just  sounded  forth  the  hour 
. of  noon.  It  was  in  the  little  German  town  of  Hause- 
witx,  and  the  narrow,  roughly  paved  street  that  ran  in 
front  of  the  High  School  was  soon  filled  With  students, 
all  wearing  tiny  green  caps  set  jauntily  on  the  side  of  the  ; 
head,  and  seemingly  stuck  there  with  mucilage. 

“Yes,  Albert,"  one  of  a pair  was  saying,  as  the  two 
strolled  off  homeward  together,  “the  time  has  come  to  ' 
carry  out  our  plan.” 

“ It  has,"  solemnly  responded  the  other,  who  was  rath- 
er a delicate-looking  youth  with  blue  eyes  and  yellow 
hair.  “Now  or  never;  but  which  way  shall  we  go?" 

“Oh.  I’ll  attend  to  that  later,  if  you'll  only  say  you’re 
neatly  whenever  I am;"  and  Rudolph  Scliweixer  looked 
down  upon  his  companion  (who  was  a few  incites  shorter 
than  himself)  with  a sort  of  majestic  air  that  lie  no  doubt 
thought  eminently  befitting  the  only  son  of  one  of  the  j 
first  lawyers  in  Hauaewitx. 

Before  Albert  could  reply,  some  friends  joined  them, 
ami  the  subject  was  dropped. 

Now  the  project  about  which  there  was  this  touch  of 
mystery  was  no  less  a one  than  that  of  emigrating  to 
America,  in  order  to  escape  serving  in  the  army.  The 
lads  had  selected  the  United  States  as  their  destination, 
because  they  imagined  that  there  everybody  speedily  lie- 
came  possessed  of  fabulous  wealth,  as  all  the  tourists  from 
that  country  who  put  up  for  a night  or  two  at  the  Golden 
Grape-vine  Hotel  seemed  to  be  blessed  with  an  unlimited 
supply  of  money. 

They  had  been  cherishing  the  scheme  for  months,  and 
from  having  talked  it  over  so  often  it  had  come  to  assume 
to  them  the  proportions  of  an  event  that  had  almost  grown 
into  an  actuality. 

“Come  around  this  afternoon  after  school,  Albert," 
called  out  Rudolph,  as  the  friends  separated  at  the  mar- 
ket-place. And  thus,  quarter  past  four  found  the  two  in 
young  Schweizer’s  room  in  earnest  consultation. 

They  agreinl  that  the  whole  enterprise  was  to  be  condi- 
tional, and  that  no  risks  were  to  lie  run;  that  is,  if  the 
boys  could  find  no  opening  at  Hamburg  for  them  to  work  I 
their  passage  on  some  vessel  to  Ne%v  York,  they  would 
return  to  Hausewitz  again,  and  confess  to  only  going  as 
far  as  the  sea- port,  saying  nothing  about  the  grander 
scheme  they  had  had  in  view. 

“You  see,"  explained  Rudolph,  “we’ll  divide  our  plan 
into  air-tight  compartments,  so  to  speak,  such  as  they  have 
on  the  steamers:  the  first  one  from  here  to  Hamburg. and 
the  second  from  there  to  New  York;  for  if  within  two 
weeks,  say,  after  our  arrival  out  there  we  are  not  on  a 
straight  road  to  making  our  fortunes,  we  can  close  up  the  1 
other  compartment,  and  work  our  way  buck  again.  We’ll  | 
do  the  thing  on  first-class  business  principles,  and  not  in  < 
the  old-fashioned  runaway-boy  style.  Now  how  much  , 
can  you  give  toward  the  expenses  of  our  journey  to  Ham-  I 
burg  ? We’d  better  reckon  in  dollars,  so  an  to  lie  sure  of  j 
how  much  we’ll  have  left  when  we  get  to  America.  The 
fart?  from  here,  second  class — " 


“ But  why  can’t  we  go  third  class?"  interrupted  Albert. 
“We  don’t  expect  to  meet  any  of  our  friends  on  the  way 
— or  at  least  it  is  to  lie  hoped  we  sha’n’t — and  then  we'd 
have  so  much  more  to  help  us  along  in  New  York."  , 
•*A11  right,  then,  we’ll  reckon  on  third,"  replied  Ru- 
dolph, rather  impressed  by  the  stern  common-sense  dis- 
played in  the  other’s  reasoning.  “But  you  haven't  told 
me  yet  how  much  you  have.” 

After  a short  calculation,  Albert  announced  as  the  re- 


Biilt  that  he  had  saved  up  about  fifteen  dollars. 


“Good!  and  I have  twenty,"  exclaimed  his  friend.  1 
“The  fare's  only  five  apiece,  so  we’ll  have  twenty-five  : 


left  over  when  we  go  aboard." 


“ But  we’ve  got  to  get  something  to  eat,  and  we  must 
sleep  somewhere,”  put  in  Albert. 

“Oh!  it  won’t  take  much  for  two  or  three  meals;  and 
as  for  sleeping,  why,  we’re  sure  to  find  a ship  before 
night,  so  all  we’ll  have  to  do  will  be  to  tumble  into  our 
bunks.  Don’t  you  see  how  nicely  it  all  cornea  out  f” 
cried  Rudolph,  enthusiastically.  “I  can  almost  imagine 
myself  already  walking  about  the  New  York  streets,  with 
my  hands  in  two  pockets  full  of  money,  and  taking  first- 
cabin  passage  hack  again." 

“ But  what  do  you  suppose  the  folks  ’ll  say  at  home 
here?"  again  interposed  Albert,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
readiness  to  fall  in  with  all  his  schoolmate’s  propositions, 
now  and  then  allowed  his  own  private  scruples  to  come 
to  the  surface.  “ Besides,  I don’t  believe  we  can  come 
back  after  running  away  from  the  army." 

“ Don’t  call  it  ‘running  away,”’  objected  Rudolph. 
“We’re  simply  going  to  seek  our  fortunes  like  the 
knigliU  of  the  olden  time,  and  we  prefer  to  do  it  in  a 
free  country,  that’s  all.  Now,  then,  to  details, ’’  and  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  the  two  boys  were 
busily  employed  in  making  out  a list  of  the  articles  they 
should  select  from  among  their  possessions  to  stow  away 
in  the  moderate-sized  bag,  the  capacity  of  which  was  to 
lie  divided  between  them. 

Now  both  these  lads  had  kind  parents,  besides  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  in  a manner  of  their  own  they  were  each 
attached  to  their  respective  families;  but  such  considera- 
tions as  “domestic  affections,”  which  was  what  Rudolph 
styled  his  sentimental  feelings  on  the  subject,  they 
thought  should  have  no  weight  where  the  matter  of  for- 
tune was  concerned. 

The  all-important  day  of  departure  at  length  arrived, 
and  having  succeeded  in  smuggling  the  satchel  safely  out 
of  the  house,  the  two  young  adventurers  hurried  through 
back  streets  to  the  station,  intending  to  set  out  on  the 
5 p.m.  train  for  Hamburg.  On  reaching  the  passengers’ 
waiting-room,  they  shoved  the  tell-tale  bag  under  one  of 
the  seats,  and  then  went  outside  to  walk  up  and  down  in 
as  unconcerned  a manner  as  they  could  assume. 

Suddenly  Albert  clutched  his  frieud  by  the  ami.  and 
exclaimed,  “Look,  Rudolph!  I’m  perfectly  sure  that  fel- 
low’s an  American” — indicating  a youth  of  about  their 
own  age,  who  was  coming  from  the  other  end  of  the  plat* 
form  toward  them.  “ I can  tell  by  the  cut  of  his  clothes; 
and,  yes,  there's  the  ml  guide-book  they  all  carry,  under 
his  arm.  I wonder  if  he’s  on  his  way  bock  to  New  York  f” 

But  before  very  long  both  boys  were  t»x>  much  ab«orl>- 
ed  in  wondering  why  their  train  did  not  come,  to  bestow 
a second  thought  on  anything  else. 

“What  can  be  the  matter  cried  Rudolph,  anxiously, 
fearful  lest  they  should  not  get  off  until  sup|ier-tiiiie, 
when  they  would  lie  sura  to  be  missed  at  home. 

The  American  lad  too  seemed  annoyed : and  when  tho 
three  were  next  brought  face  to  face  in  their  walk,  he 
stopped  in  front  of  Albert,  and  in  passable  German  in- 
quired of  the  latter  if  he  knew  what  had  delayed  the  cars. 
Then  they  all  went  to  the  ticket  office,  and  ascertained 
from  the  agent  that  an  accident  to  an  engine  ahead  had 
obstructs  the  track,  and  in  consequence  the  Hanover 
and  Hamburg  train  would  not  arrive  at  Hausewitz  for  a 
half-hour  or  more. 

This  information  was  rather  startling  to  the  two  run- 
aways, and  Albert  had  made  lip  his  mind  to  confide  in 
their  new  acquaintance,  when  Rudolph  opened  the  sub- 
ject by  remarking  that  they  thought  of  going  to  America 
shortly.  One  question  brought  on  another,  and  by  half 
past  five,  in  a mixture  of  German  and  English,  the  whole 
plan  of  the  expedition,  together  with  its  wonderful  air- 
tight compartment  system,  had  been  poured  into  the  at- 
tentive ear  of  the  young  American. 

“Oh  my!  how  funny  1"  he  exclaimed  in  English,  when 
he  had  heard  all,  and  then  he  fell  to  laughing  so  long 
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and  heartily  that  the  two  German  lads  began  to  grow 
rather  ml  in  the  face.  On  observing  this  the  other  re- 
strained his  merriment,  and  finding  that  his  new  friends 
were  better  acquainted  with  English  than  he  was  with 
German,  asked  if  they  would  listen  to  a bit  of  advice, 
which  they  hastened  to  assure  him  they  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  do.  “ Well,  then,  to  begin  with,"  said  the  youth- 
ful republican,  '*  my  name  is  Edward  Sharring,  of  New 
York,  and  I'm  travelling  in  Europe  with  my  father  and 
the  family,  who  are  now  in  Hanover.  I've  been  a)>out  a 
good  deal  in  Germany,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I'd  rather  be  a Prussian  officer  than  anything  else." 

Edward  continued:  “Why,  boys,  do  you  know  what 
you  are  undertaking  f Work  your  way  on  shipboard  i 
In  the  first  place,  you’d  probably  have  to  hunt  a week  or 
two  before  you  <x>uld  find  a ship  that  would  take  you; 
and  then,  oh  my!  the  rough  treatment  you’d  get  from  the 
mates !” 

"But  we're  ready  for  all  that,"  Rudolph  ventured  to 
interpose.  “We  don't  exjKKt  to  make  our  fortunes  with- 
out working  for  them." 

“ Well,  I must  say  I admire  your  pluck."  returned  the 
other;  “ hut  wait  till  you  hear  more.  When  you  arrive 
in  New  York,  in  the  course  of  a month  or  so  after  leav- 
ing Hamburg,  what  are  you  going  to  do  then  I" 

“Go  to  work,"  promptly  responded  Albert. 

“ But  at  what  1” 

At  this  question  both  boys  hesitated,  and  their  friend 
suggested  hod -carrying,  brick  • laying,  loading  ships,  or 
car-driving. 

Now  this  list  was  not  a very  attractive  one,  nor  were 
these  the  sort  of  accomplishments  on  which  the  ambitious 
youths  hud  reckoned.  Where  should  they  board,  who 
would  befriend  them  in  a strange  land,  or  what  were  they 
to  do  when  their  clothes  wore  out  and  they  had  no  money 
with  which  to  buy  new? 

These  were  pointed  questions,  and  so  sharply  did  the 
lads'  foreign  counsellor  apply  them,  Unit  at  ten  minutes 
to  six  Albert  drew  forth  the  satchel  from  its  place  of  con- 
cealment, and  Rudolph  expressed  his  determination  of 
becoming  an  officer  in  the  German  army. 

Five  minutes  later  the  train  came  along,  and  after  a 
hearty  grasp  of  the  hand  to  each  of  them,  Edward  Shar- 
ring stepped  into  a second-class  carriage,  and  was  soon 
whirling  off  to  Hanover. 

Luckily  the  would-be  runaways  had  decided  to  delay 
purchasing  their  tickets  until  after  they  had  left  the  town, 
so  there  was  nothing  lost  by  their  honorahlo  “hacking 
out." 

“You  didn't  count  the  Hausewitz  station  as  one  of  the 
air-tight  compartments,  did  you,  Rudolph  ?"  said  Albert, 
as  the  two  wended  their  way  home  to  supper. 

“I  didn't  think  we'd  need  one  so  soon,"  replied  his 
friend.  “What  a nice  sort  of  a chap  that  New  York  fel- 
low was,  though ! and  to  think  he  can’t  be  a German  offi- 
cer when  he  wants  to,  and  I can !" 

“So  can  I,  and  will,  too,"  added  Albert;  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  army  of  the  Empire  was  enriched 
by  two  recruits,  gained  for  it  by  a young  republican  from 
America. 

BEATING  THE  PARISH  BOUNDS. 

THIS  is  a very  ancient  custom  in  England,  and  one  that 
is  particularly  interesting  to  boys,  as  they  have  gen- 
erally taken  a very  prominent  part  in  it.  First,  it  must 
be  understood  that  all  England  is  divided  into  parishes — 
a division  recognized  by  the  civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesias- 
tical law  of  the  land.  A parish  is  that  circuit  of  ground, 
whether  in  the  city  or  country,  which  is  committed  to  the 
spiritual  care  of  one  clergyman.  Now  the  boundaries  of 
these  parishes  are  very  rarely  defined  by  any  law,  except 
that  of  custofn;  and  lienee  in  most  places  it  was  and  is 


customary  once  a year  to  make  a solemn  procession  around 
the  bounds  of  the  parish. 

The  time  appointed  by  the  Church  for  this  procession  is 
one  of  the  three  days  before  Holy  Thursday,  or  Asccnsion- 
day,  and  it  had  two  acknowledged  motives:  one,  to  sup- 
plicate the  blessing  of  God  on  the  coming  harvest ; the  oth- 
er, to  preserve  a correct  knowledge  of  the  parish  bounds 
and  rights  from  one  generation  to  another. 

Before  the  Reformation,  these  processions  were  con- 
ducted with  great  pomp.  The  lord  of  the  manor,  carry- 
ing a large  banner,  and  the  priests,  carrying  crosses,  led 
thq  procession,  “saying  or  singing  gospels  to  the  grow- 
ing corn."  The  principal  men  and  all  the  boys  of  the 
village  followed  them,  and  the  day  ended  in  feasts  and 
games,  with  "drinking and  good  cheer."  After  the  Ref- 
ormation, Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  the  custom  to  lie  con- 
tinued. The  curate  or  minister  of  the  parish  was  required, 
at  certain  places,  to  stop  and  give  thanks  to  God,  and  pray 
for  His  blessing  on  the  coming  harvest;  and  when  the 
jwrish  bounds  bad  been  clearly  defined,  the  procession  was 
to  return  with  singing  to  the  parish  church  and  listen  to 
the  104th  Psalm,  and  such  sentences  as  “Cursed  be  ho 
which  trunslatc>th  (altcreth)  the  bounds  and  doles  of  his 
neighbor."  Izaak  Walton  says  the  great  and  good  Bishop 
Hooker  never  by  nny  means  omitted  this  custom,  and  that 
during  the  walk  lie  “ would  always  drop  some  facetious  ami 
loving  observations  to  the  Iniys  and  young  people,  still  in- 
clining them  to  mutual  kindness  and  love,  because  love 
thinks  no  evil,  but  covers  a multitude  of  infirmities.'1 

These  processions  were  justified  by  the  civil  law  in  main- 
taining the  ancient  parish  bounds,  even  if  they  were  op- 
posed by  the  owners  of  the  property  over  which  they  heat 
or  walked ; and  this  necessity  to  keep  the  old  track  often 
caused  curious  incidents.  If  a canal  had  been  cut  through 
the  bounds,  or  a river  formed  part  of  the  line,  some  one 
must  pass  over  it;  and  the  lads  of  the  parish  were  all 
so  ambitious  of  the  honor  that  it  was  ustiully  settled  by 
lot.  If  a house  had  been  erected  on  the  bouuds,  they 
claimed  and  took  the  right  of  passing  through  it.  In  a 
house  in  Buckinghamshire,  still  standing,  the  oven  only 
. is  on  the  boundary  line,  and  a boy  is  put  into  the  recess 
in  order  to  preserve  its  integrity.  A still  more  comical 
scene  occurred  in  London  about  seventy  years  ago,  as  the 
| procession  of  church  wardens  and  an  immense  eoucourse 
of  boys  were  “beating  the  bounds"  of  the  famous  par- 
ish of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square.  The  march  was 
1 stopped  by  a nobleman's  carriage  standing  fairly  across 
| the  boundary  line.  The  carriage  was  empty,  waiting  for 
its  owner,  who  was  in  the  opjwjsite  house.  The  principal 
church- warden,  therefore— who  was  also  a nobleman— de- 
sired the  coachman  to  drive  out  of  the  way.  “ I won't," 
he  answered;  “my  lord  told  me  to  wait  here,  and  here 
j I'll  wait  till  his  lordship  tells  me  to  move."  Upon  which 
thechureh- warden  coolly  opened  the  carriage  door,  entered 
it,  passed  out  through  the  opposite  door,  and  wus  followed 
by  the  whole  procession,  cads,  sweeps,  and  scavengers. 

At  this  time  the  religious  character  of  the  ceremony  had 
j been  quite  lost,  and  “beating  the  bounds'1  had  become  an 
excuse  for  a great  deal  of  rudeness  and  excess;  so  that  for 
half  a century  the  custom  fell  into  very  general  contempt 
and  disuse.  However,  within  thp  last  few  years  it  has 
been  restored  in  many  parishes,  and  with  all  those  plea- 
sant solemnities  that  made  the  good  Bishop  Hooker  regard 
it  so  favorably.  The  clergyman  in  full  canonicals,  and 
the  boy  choristers  in  their  white  robes,  singing,  lead  the 
procession,  which  includes  now,  as  it  has  always  done, 
every  lad  who  can  by  any  means  procure  a holiday  from 
school  or  work  to  follow  it. 

And  surely  it  is  a beautiful  custom.  How  sweet  must 
i be  the  voices  of  the  young  choristers  singing  psalms  among 
' the  growing  corn  to  Him  who  maketh  the  “sun  to  shine 
and  the  rains  to  descend  upon  the  earth,  so  that  it  may 
bring  forth  its  fruit  in  due  season  1” 
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A WILD  OCEAN  RIDE 

BY  GEORGE  !L  COOMBK. 


ONE  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  with  a whale  which  I 
ever  witnessed  occurred  while  I belonged  to  the  ship 
Luminary , upon  a cruise  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  noble  game  lmd  at  that  period  become  very  wild. 
Chased  successively  from  the  North  Pacific,  from  the 
Okhotsk,  and  from  the  Sea  of  Kamtschatka,  they  had  final- 
ly taken  refuge  above  Behring  Strait;  and  thither  the 
fleet  of  eager  “blubber-hunters”  had  followed  them,  like 
Nelson  in  pursuit  of  the  French. 

The  stately  old  Luminary,  with  all  her  royals  set,  and 
her  trim,  handsome  boats  upon  the  cranes,  had  stood  gal- 
lantly to  the  northward,  braving,  with  her  many  expectant 
consorts,  the  keen  breezes  from  the  pole.  The  Arctic  was 
to  be  our  Trafalgar,  where  the  fleeing  enemy,  at  last  driv- 
en to  bay,  must  yield  to  a general  attack. 

It  should  l>«  borne  ill  mind  that  the  right-whale,  the 
sprcies  of  which  we  were  in  pursuit,  grows  to  a much 
larger  size  than  the  sperm.  Some  which  we  captured 
“ stowed  down”  more  titan  two  hundred  barrels  each,  and 
we  heard  of  others  of  still  greater  bulk. 

They  were  dangerous  old  fellows  too,  although,  unlike 
the  sperm-whale,  they  acted  solely  on  the  defensive,  and 
never  came  at  us  head  on. 

After  a time  there  was  circulated  through  the  fleet  a 
rumor  of  a certain  great  whale  that  everybody  wanted, 
and  nobody  could  get.  Captain  Burdick,  of  the  Canova, 
had  seen  and  ventured  upon  him. 

“He  kicked  like  a mustang,”  said  the  Captain;  “stove 
two  of  my  boats,  and  threw  me  twenty  feet  high,  so  that 
if  I hadn't  seen  where  I was  going  to  fall,  and  turned  my- 
self in  tin*  air , I should  have  come  down  among  all  those 
harpoons  and  lances  and  splinters.  There’s  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  barrels  under  that  old  black  hide  if  there's 
a gallon.”  . 

But  Captain  Burdick  would  lie — he  was  proverbial  for 
it — and  the  men  said,  “Oh,  that’s  only  one  of  Burdick’s 
yarns.”  He  was  blown  up  once  in  a steamer  loaded  with 
carpenters*  tools,  and  told  how  he  dodged  the  augers  that 
whizzed  about  his  head. 

We  soon  found,  however,  that  Captain  Burdick  and  the 
Canova  were  not  the  only  master  and  ship  that  had  en- 
countered the  great  whale.  Captain  Atwell,  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, had  seen  him ; Captain  Soule,  of  the  South  America , 
had  seen  him;  Captain  Robbins,  of  the  Tartar,  had  seen 
him;  and  they  all  told  us  that  he  had  more  irons  in  his 
hack  than  a porcupine  had  quills. 

The  boats  of  the  Dolphin  had  “cut  from  him,” because, 
after  a long  run  to  windward,  he  “sounded,”  taking  out 
three  lengths  of  line,  and  coming  near  carrying  all  hands 
to  the  bottom. 

The  Rorqual's  boats  had  met  with  worse  luck  than  this, 
for  three  of  them  had  been  knocked  into  splinters,  and 
several  of  their  men  killed  and  wounded  by  the  sweep  of 
those  terrible  “flukes.”  We  found  the  crew  of  this  ship 
sober  enough  as  they  related  their  experience. 

Such  accidents  are  very  commou  among  whalemen ; but 
when  a number  of  them  are  successively  caused  by  the 
efforts  of  a single  well-known  individual,  the  animal  be- 
comes famous  throughout  the  fleet— as  if  he  were  a levia- 
than Bruce,  or  Tell,  or  Hereward,  gallantly  defending  the 
invaded  rig! its  of  his  race. 

How  many  of  the  big,  shy  fellows  we  chased  to  no 
purpose!  for,  as  our  boats  were  {Middled  cautiously  upon 
a school,  some  one  of  the  wary  creatures  would  turn  a 
small  black  eye  upon  us,  then  put  himself  leisurely  in 
motion,  like  a steamboat  gliding  from  a pier  head,  increas- 
ing his  speed  as  he  went,  and  all  the  others  would  depart 
with  him,  leaving  only  the  vacant  water  and  their  long 
white  wakes  behind. 

The  Canova  and  the  Luminary  were  much  in  company, 


j and  often  we  could  hear  the  cheery  voice  of  old  Burdick 
from  his  quarter-deck. 

At  length  the  way  of  the  two  ships  became  much  im- 
| peded  by  ice.  All  about  us  were  floating  masses,  which 
in  the  slant  polar  sunbeams  took  on  hues  of  exceeding 
beauty.  Some  of  these  moving  islands  were  very  high, 
and  raninded  us  of  immense  cathedrals  with  hundreds  of 
glitteriug  windows;  others  were  low  and  far-reaching, 
like  treeless  plains.  But  in  all  the  open  channels  the 
spouts  of  great  right-whales  went  up  like  crystal  fount- 
ains. We  could  see  them  close  at  hand,  and  away  off 
on  the  horizon.  A spectacle  so  inspiring  I hail  never 
looked  upon  before,  nor  have  I since. 

Back  to  the  mast  went  the  maiutopsail  of  each  ship, 
and  down  splashed  her  four  boats.  Captain  Wayne,  of 
the  Luminary,  looked  nervously  in  the  direction  of  his 
old  acquaintance  Burdick,  and  called  upon  us  to  give  way 
in  earnest. 

What  a chase  it  was ! around  points  of  the  ice,  through 
narrow  channels,  up  temporary  lagoons,  and  anon  in  the 
broad,  open  sea. 

The  game  avoided  us.  Pull  as  silently  as  we  would, 
the  great  leviathans  would  still  glide  away  at  the  very 
moment  we  seemed  about  to  close  with  them. 

In  one  of  the  ice-formed  lagoons,  round  as  the  “round 
table”  of  the  famous  knights,  and  perhaps  a mile  in  diam- 
eter. there  were  at  least  a dozen  of  the  animals,  “blow- 
ing,” “ breaching,”  and  “ turning  flukes.”  This  place  we 
finally  entered  for  a dash  at  the  school. 

But  it  was  like  entering  a corral  of  bison,  where  heels 
and  tails  are  all  in  the  air  at  once.  One  of  our  boats  was 
stove  forthwith,  and  one  of  Captain  Burdick’s.  The  jo- 
vial commander  himself  got  fust,  but  was  obliged  to  cut 
from  bis  whale  to  avoid  being  taken  under  the  ice. 

My  own  place  was  with  our  third  mate,  a young,  ath- 
letic man,  who,  although  an  excellent  whaleman,  had  of 
late,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  been  so  unfortunuto 
that  Captain  Wayne,  in  an  unreasoning  fit  of  temper,  had 
threatened  to  “ break”  him,  and  send  him  before  the  mast. 

1 But  he  had  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  his  boat’s  crew, 
who  knew  the  circumstances. 

We  all  hoped,  on  Mr.  Brewer's  account  even  more  than 
our  own,  that  our  boat  would  this  day  get  a whale. 

Bob  Rivers,  a brawny,  powerful  fellow,  was  our  boat- 
steerer.  But  the  boat-steerer  has  nothing  to  do  with  steer- 
ing until  he  has  struck  the  whale,  when  he  exchanges 
places  with  his  superior,  and  goes  from  the  bow  to  the 
stern. 

In  spite  of  our  hopes,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  we  must 
at  last  return  to  the  ship  without  a single  laurel  from  this 
stirring  field.  We  had  only  the  poor  consolation  of  be- 
holding others  as  little  fortunate  as  ourselves. 

But  the  moment  of  triumph  was  at  hand,  when  all  our 
disappointments  were  to  be  well  repaid. 

We  were  at  the  farther  side  of  the  lagoon,  all  the  other 
boats  being  dispersed  here  and  there,  and  a whale,  which 
Bob  Rivers  had  thought  to  strike,  was  just  moving  out  of 
our  reach,  when  suddenly,  a little  off  our  starboard  bow, 
there  rushed  to  the  surface,  and  shot  high  above  it,  a mon- 
ster much  larger  than  any  of  the  others. 

With  a loud  noise,  his  great  frame  fell  upon  the  water, 
which  rolled  away  from  his  sides  in  long  wide  swells. 
And  then,  catching  sight  of  us,  he  started  swiftly  off, 

| crossing  the  head  of  our  boat  at  a distance  which  would 
have  seemed  hopeless  to  an  ordinary  liarpooner;  yet  I felt, 
the  quick  motion  of  Bob  Rivers  as  he  gathered  himself  for 
the  dart. 

Once,  twice,  the  boat  shook  from  end  to  end  under  his 
feet;  and  both  his  good  irons  were  sped.  One  missed, 
but  the  other  reached  the  mark. 

“ Hurrah !”  cried  Mr.  Brewer;  “ you're  fast ! you're  fast! 
—and  clear  up  to  the  hitch ! It  was  a noble  throw,  Bob. 
I was  afraid  you  couldn't  hit  him.” 
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Bob  and  the  third  mate  now  changed  places,  the  for- 
mer taking  the  steering  oar,  and  the  latter,  lance  in  hand, 
planting  himself  at  the  bow.  The  whale  started  off  with 
astonishing  velocity;  and,  shipping  our  oars,  we  turned 
with  our  faces  to  the  bow,  alert  for  the  least  sign  of  mis- 
hap, and  ready  with  knife  or  hatchet  to  sever  the  line  at 
an  instant's  notice. 

My  hat  went  off  my  head,  but  I did  not  know  it.  The 
water  boiled  higher  than  the  boat’s  sides;  and  the  har- 
poon line  looked  like  a rod  of  iron.  Old  Bob  Rivers  clung 
to  his  steering  oar  with  both  hands,  seeming,  with  all  his 
strength,  hardly  more  than  a pigmy  in  that  tremendous 
commotion. 

The  other  boats  were  passed  in  a moment.  Captain 
Wayne  looked  on  with  inexpressible  interest.  Captain 
Burdick  stood  up  and  shouted.  We  could  distinguish 
only  a few  words: 

“You’ve  got  him  1 you’ve  got  him ! You'll  find  half  a 
dozen  of  my  irons  in  his  bock.  But  look  out  for  him— 
lie'll  stave  you  yet” 

But  he  did  not  stave  us.  He  headed  out  of  the  lagoon, 
and  ran  for  a long  distance  beyond  it  At  length  he 
sounded,  taking  out  such  a quantity  of  line  that  we  lost 
almost  all  hope  of  saving  him.  Then,  to  our  great  relief, 
he  began  coming  up.  Up,  up,  up  he  came,  aud  we  gath- 
ered in  the  slack  as  he  rose. 

When  he  hail  reached  the  surface,  the  boat  was  hauled 
quietly  to  the  right  position,  and  Mr.  Brewer,  standing 
upon  the  bow,  gave  him  the  lance  with  a true  and  power- 
ful stroke. 

We  then  instantly  “stemed  off,”  although  not  until 
the  broad  flukes  had  gone  over  our  heads,  fearfully  close 
to  us;  and  the  whale  at  once  commenced  spouting  thick 
blood—  a sign  that  all  was  over  with  him. 

The  Luminary  ran  down  to  us,  and  the  huge  prize  was 
towed  alongside  of  her.  We  found  in  his  hack  a number 
of  harpoons,  one  of  which,  sure  enough,  was  Captain 
Burdick V,  aud  from  this  circumstance,  together  with  the 
fact  of  his  unusual  size,  there  remained  no  doubt  that  the 
auimal  was  the  same  which  had  so  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  fleet. 

He  yielded  the  very  large  amount  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six  barrels. 

“Old  Burdick,”  remarked  Mr.  Brewer— whom  this  ad- 
venture made  the  lion  of  the  fleet — “ wasn’t  so  far  out  of 
the  way,  after  all.  He  came  within  fifty-four  barrelfuls 
of  the  truth — didn't  ho  ?” 


OUR  BABY  AGAIN. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

VFTER  this,  don’t  say  anything  more  to  me  about  ba- 
bieH.  There's  nothing  more  spiteful  and  militious 
than  a baby.  Our  baby  got  me  into  an  awful  scrape  once 
— the  time  I blacked  it.  But  I didn't  blame  it  so  much 
that  time,  because,  after  all,  it  was  partly  my  fault;  but 
now  it  has  gone  and  done  one  of  the  meanest  things  a 
baby  ever  did,  and  came  very  near  mining  me. 

It  has  been  a long  time  since  mother  and  Sue  said  they 
would  never  trust  me  to  take  care  of  the  baby  again,  but 
the  other  day  they  wanted  awfully  to  go  to  a funeral.  It 
wjis  a funeral  of  one  of  their  best  friends,  and  there  was 
to  be  lota  of  flowers,  and  they  expected  to  see  lots  of  peo- 
ple, and  they  said  they  would  try  me  once  more.  They 
were  going  to  be  gone  about  two  hours,  aud  I was  to  take 
care  of  the  baby  till  they  came  home  again.  Of  course  I 
said  I would  do  my  best,  and  so  I did;  only  when  a boy 
does  try  to  do  his  best,  he  is  sure  to  get  himself  into  trouble. 
How  many  a time  and  oft  have  I found  this  to  Ik*  true ! 
Ah!  this  is  indeed  a hard  aud  hollow  world.  The  lust 
thing  Sue  said  when  she  went  out  of  the  door  was.  “Now 
be  a good  boy  if  you  play  any  of  your  tricks  I'll  let  you 


know.”  I wish  Mr.  Travers  would  marry  her,  and  take 
her  to  China.  1 don’t  believe  in  sisters,  anyway. 

They  hadn't  been  gone  ten  minutes  when  the  baby  woke 
up  and  cried,  and  I knew  it  did  it  on  purpose.  Now  I had 
once  wad  in  an  old  magazine  that  if  you  put  molasses  on 
a baby’s  fingers,  and  give  it  a feather  to  play  with,  it  will 
try  to  pick  that  feather  off.  and  amuse  itself,  and  keep  quiet 
for  ever  so  long.  1 resolved  to  try  it;  so  I went  straight 
down  stairs  and  brought  up  the  big  molasses  jug  out  of  the 
cellar.  Then  I made  a little  hole  in  one  of  mother's  pil- 
lows, and  pulled  out  a good  handful  of  feathers.  The 
baby  stopped  crying  as  soon  as  it  saw  what  I was  at.  and 
so  led  me  on,  just  on  purpose  to  get  me  into  trouble. 

Well,  I put  a little  molasses  on  the  baby's  hands,  and 
put  the  feathers  in  its  lap,  ami  told  it  to  be  gins!  ami  play 
real  pretty.  The  baby  began  to  play  with  the  feathers, 
just,  as  the  magazine  said  it  would,  so  I thought  1 would 
let  it  enjoy  itself  while  I went  up  to  my  room  to  read  a 
little  while. 

That  baby  never  made  a sound  for  ever  so  long,  and  I 
was  thinking  how  pleased  mother  and  Sue  would  be*  to 
find  out  a new  plan  for  keeping  it  quiet.  I just  let  it  en- 
joy itself  till  about  ten  minutes  before  the  time  when 
they  were  to  get  buck  from  the  funeral,  and  then  I went 
down  to  mother's  room  to  look  after  the  “ little  innocent,” 
as  Sue  calls  it.  Much  innocence  there  is  about  that  hahy * 

I never  saw  such  a awful  spectacle.  The  baby  had  got 
hold  of  the  molasses  jug,  which  held  mornagallon,  and  hod 
upset  it  and  rolled  all  over  in  it.  The  feathers  had  stuck 
to  it  so  close  that  you  couldn’t  hardly  see  its  face,  and  its 
head  looked  just  like  a chicken’s  head.  You  wouldn’t  be- 
lieve how  that  molasses  had  spread  over  the  carpet.  It 
seemed  as  if  about  half  the  room  was  covered  with  it. 
And  there  sat  that  wretched  “little  innocent”  laughing 
to  think  how  I'd  catch  it  when  the  folks  came  home. 

Now  wasn’t  it  my  duty  to  wush  that  baby,  and  get  the 
feathers  and  molasses  off  it  ? Any  sensible  person  would 
say  that  it  was.  I tried  to  wash  it  in  the  wash-basin,  but 
the  feathers  kept  sticking  on  again  as  fust  us  I got  them 
off.  Bo  I took  it  to  tlm  bath  tub  and  turned  the  water  on, 
and  held  the  baby  right  under  the  stream.  The  feathers 
were  gradually  getting  rinsed  away,  and  the  molasses  was 
coming  off  beautifully,  when  something  happened. 

The  water  made  a good  deal  of  noise,  and  I was  stand- 
ing with  my  back  to  the  bath-room  door,  so  that  I did  not 
hear  anybody  come  in.  The  first  thing  I knew  Sue 
snatched  the  baby  away,  and  gave  me  such  a box  over 
the  ear.  Then  she  screamed  out,  “Ma!  come  here  this 
wicked  boy  is  drowning  the  baby  O you  little  wretch  won’t 
you  catch  it  for  this.”  Mother  came  running  up  stairs, 
and  they  carried  the  baby  into  mother's  room  to  dry  it. 

You  should  have  heart!  what  they  said  when  Sue  slipiKnl 
and  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  molasses,  and  cried  out 
that  her  best  dress  was  ruined,  and  mother  saw  what  a 
state  the  carpet  was  in ! I wouldn’t  repeat  their  language 
for  worlds.  It  was  personal,  that’s  what  it  was,  and  I've 
been  told  fifty  times  never  to  make  personal  remarks.  I 
should  not  have  condescended  to  notice  it  if  mother  hadn’t 
begun  to  cry;  and  of  course  I went  and  said  I was  awful- 
ly sorry,  and  that  I meant  it  all  for  the  best,  and  wouldn’t 
have  hurt  the  baby  for  anything,  and  begged  her  to  for- 
give me  and  not  cry  any  more. 

When  father  came  home  they  told  him  all  about  it.  I 
knew  very  well  they  would,  and  I just  lined  myself  with 
shingles  so  as  to  Ik*  good  and  ready.  But  he  only  said, 
“ My  son,  I have  decided  to  try  milder  measures  with  you. 
I think  you  are  punished  enough  when  you  reflect  that 
you  have  made  your  mother  cry.” 

That  was  all,  and  I tell  you  I’d  rather  a hundred  times 
have  had  him  say,  “My  son,  come  up  stairs  with  me.” 
And  now  if  you  don’t  udinitthat  nothing  could  be  meaner 
than  the  way  that  liaby  acted,  I shall  really  be  surprised 
and  shocked. 
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[Begun  in  Ynrxo  Pnom  No.  6ft,  February  1.) 

PHIL’S  FAIRIES. 

BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAYS, 

Author  or  “ Princess  Idlxwats,”  etc. 


Chapter  XIV. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  WINTER. 

S~  UMMER  had  pone.  Visitors  had  pone.  Graham  had 
gone  to  school.  The  banks  of  the  lake  were  red  and 
yellow,  brown  aiid  purple,  with  autumnal  foliage.  Aunt 


ON  BOARD  TllE  STKAM-SHll’-UOOD-BY  TO  NEW  YORK. 


Rachel  was  superintending  the  making  of  preserves. 
Lisa  was  at  work  on  the  piazza.  Phil  was  sketching. 

Slowly  up  the  garden  path  came  old  Joe.  He  took  off 
his  hat  and  stood  still  a moment  waiting  for  Phil  to 
speak. 

“Well,  Joe,  what  is  it?*’  said  Phil,  hardly  looking  up, 
lie  was  so  busy. 

‘‘This  is  just  as  fine  as  ever  the  garden  of  Eden  was. 
but  old  Adam  had  to  go,  you  know,  Massa  Phil.*’  He 
had  lately,  of  his  own  accord,  put  the  Massa  before  Phil’s 
name. 

“ What  are  you  driving  at,  Joe?”  asked  Phil,  absently. 

“ I mean  Is  a-gwine  home,  3Iassa  Phil.” 

4 ‘To  the  city  ?”  said  Phil,  surprised  into  attention. 


**  Yes,  back  to  New  York.  I wants  to  go  to  work.” 
“Have  you  not  enough  to  do  here?” 

“No,”  said  Joe,  with  a chuckle.  “ It’s  all  play  here — 
no  real  hard  work  sich  as  Is ’customed  to.” 

“It  is  time  you  took  it  easy.  Joe,”  suid  Phil 
“True  nuff,  but  Fa  not  one  of  the  easy  sort.  Besides, 
who  knows,  Massa  Phil,  hut  there  11183*  be  other  cliillen 
— poor  sick  chillcn— waitin’  for  to  hear  1113’  liddle  an*  be 
comforted  ?” 

Phil  looked  up  hastity;  a bright  look  of  gratitude  and 
love  came  into  his  eyes. 

Just  then  Miss  Schuyler  appeared,  with 

, a glass  jar  of  jelly  in  her  hand ; the  maid 

was  following  with  a tra3T  full. 

“Joe  wants  to  go  to  the  city,  Aunt  Ra- 
chel.” said  Phil. 

“I  dare  aay,”  was  the  ready  response. 
“ He  wants  a little  gossip  over  tho  kitch- 
en tires,  and  he  wants  this  nice  jar  of  jel- 
I3'  for  his  bread  and  butter  when  he  lias 
company  to  tea ; and  os  we  all  are  going 
home  next  week,  he  11183*  as  well  wait  for 
the  rest  of  us,” 

“Aunt  Rachel!”  said  Phil,  in  dismay. 
Going  home  to  the  city  seemed  like  go- 
ing back  to  povert3*.  and  illness,  and  the 
garret  room  he  so  well  remembered. 

Aunt  Rachel  divined  it  all.  “You  be- 
long to  me  now,  Phil.  Lisa  and  I are 
partners  henceforth ; and  while  3*011  and 
I travel  in  search  of  health,  stud3*.  and 
improvement,  Lisa  is  going  to  keep  house 
for  us  in  her  own  nice  quiet  wa>*.” 

“Travel I — where ? — when ?"  said  Phil, 
eagerly. 

“ The  doctors  suggest  our  going  abroad 
— to  a warm  climate  for  the  winter,  where 
we  please ; in  summer,  to  the  German 
baths.  ” 

“ Oh,  Aunt  Rachel !” 

Tli is  was  enough  for  Phil  to  think  of 
and  wonder  about  all  the  rest  of  the  hap- 
py da3*s  at  the  lake.  He  could  walk 
HOW  with  comparative  case,  not  of  course 
without  crutches,  and  the  gold  and  scar- 
let ghny  of  the  autumn  leaves  was  a 
perpetual  delight  to  him.  He  gathered 
them  for  wreaths  and  bouquets,  he  press- 
ed them,  and  ironed  them,  and  varnished 
them,  and  tried  every  method  suggested 
to  him  for  keeping  them;  and  when  it 
came  packing  time  it  was  found  necessa- 
r3*  to  get  an  extra  trunk  to  contain  all  the 
woodland  treasures. 

The  happy  summer  hod  ended,  and  not 
without  a lingering  look  of  regret  that  it 
could  not  last  longer  was  the  farewell 
said  to  house,  and  lake,  and  every  pretty 
graceful  tree  or  plant  that  adorned  them. 
They1  found  the  cit>*  house  all  in  nice  order  for  them, 
for  Aunt  Rachel  was  always  wise  in  her  forethought  and 
provision  for  future  comfort, 

Phil’s  little  room  near  her  own  had  been  especially  at- 
tended to,  and  he  found  it  in  all  its  arrangements  as  com- 
plete and  aatisfactor3r  as  the  lovel3*  summer  nook  he  had 
vacated. 

In  three  weeks’  time  they  were  to  start  for  Europe.  The 
du3*s  were  spent  in  preparation.  Phil  must  have  a steam- 
er chair,  plenty  of  clothes,  wraps,  and  contrivances.  All 
Aunt  Rachel’s  thoughts  were  for  Phil’s  comfort;  but  it 
did  not  spoil  him  nor  make  him  selfish;  he  had  the  happy 
faculty  of  receiving  kindness  gracefully,  as  if  glad  to  be 
the  means  of  making  others  happy  by  his  gratitude,  not  as 
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if  it  were  his  due  in  any  way.  And  in  his  turn  he  was 
thoughtful  and  considerate  for  others,  in  trifles  light  as 
air,  but  nevertheless  showing  by  the  gentle,  tender  man- 
ner that  he  meant  them  as  evidences  of  his  affection. 
He  knew  Lisa  dreaded  parting  from  him,  so  before  her  he 
was  quite  silent  as  to  his  expected  pleasures,  although  his 
imagination  was  constantly  picturing  the  details  of  an 
ocean  voyage.  His  sketch-book  was  getting  full  of 
yachts  and  craft  of  all  sorts  and  sizes — some  that  would 
have  astonished  a sailor  very  much.  Whenever  he  met 
Lisa  he  kissed  her,  whether  with  hat  on  she  was  hurrying 
out  on  some  errand  for  Miss  Schuyler,  or  on  her  return,  j 
with  arms  full  of  bundles,  she  was  hastening  through  the 
hall. 

He  was  necessarily  left  much  alone,  and  thus  had  the 
chance  to  draw  a charming  little  picture  for  Lisa,  and 
frame  it  with  acorns,  lichen,  and  red  maple  leaves.  He 
hung  it  in  her  room  one  day  when  she  was  out,  and,  to 
his  surprise,  the  next  day  it  was  missing.  Ho  had  expect- 
ed some  recognition  of  it,  but  none  coming,  he  kept  still, 
wondering  what  Lisa  had  doue  with  it.  The  secret  came 
out  in  due  time. 

A day  or  two  before  their  departure,  Lisa  came  to  him  , 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  a little  package  in  her  hand. 

“ Open  it,  dear;  it  is  for  yon.” 

It  was  a tiny  leather  purse,  with  four  dollars  in  it. 

“ Lisa,  you  must  not  give  me  all  this.” 

“ Yes,  it  is  yours — your  own  earnings.  I sold  your  lit- 
tle picture,  and  bought  this  purse  with  part  of  the  money, 
so  that  you  might  have  something  to  spend  just  as  you 
pleased.” 

“Oh,  Lisa!”  was  all  Phil  could  say,  for  though  grate- 
ful, he  was  yet  disappointed  that  Lisa  had  not  kept  his  pic- 
ture. 


“Now,  dear,” she  said,  “you  can  buy  some  little  trifle 
for  Joe,  and  any  one  els©  you  want  to  make  a present  to.” 

“ Thank  you,  Lisa;  yes,  I will.  It  is  a very  nice  puree,” 
he  replied;  but  as  soon  as  he  could  find  Miss  Schuyler,  he 
unburdened  his  heart.  “After  all  the  pains  I took  with 
that  little  picture,  Aunt  Rachel,  to  think  of  Lisa's  selling 
it ! Oh,  how  could  she  1” 

“ Hush,  dear  Phil;  Lisa  is  the  most  unselfish  creature 
in  the  world.  Has  she  not  given  you  up  to  me  f And 
for  the  pleasure  she  supposed  it  would  give  you  to  have 
money  of  your  own  earning,  she  was  willing  to  part  with 
even  a thing  so  precious  as  a picture  painted  by  you  for 
her.  Do  not  question  her  motive  for  a moment.  Take 
the  money,  and  buy  her  something  useful.  Come,  we 
will  go  get  a pretty  work-bosket;  she  will  find  it  even 
more  to  her  taste  than  a picture.  ” 

So  they  went  out  and  bought  a light,  nicely  shaped  bas- 
ket, with  little  pockets  all  around  it,  and  Aunt  Rachel 
made  it  complete  with  a silver  thimble,  a strawberry  em- 
ery cushion,  a morocco  needle-book,  and  an  ample  supply 
of  silk,  thread,  needles,  pins,  and  buttons. 

Lisa  was  delighted ; but  Phil  could  not  be  satisfied  until 
he  had  painted  another  little  picture,  and  made  Lisa  prom- 
ise that  no  one  else  should  ever  liave  it. 

Joe  was  made  happy  with  some  new  bandana  hand- 
kerchiefs in  brilliant  yellows  and  red,  a pipe,  some  tobac- 
co, and  a suit  of  clothes  from  Miss  Schuyler. 

It  was  a tranquil,  lovely  day  in  the  fall  when  the 
steam-ship  sailed  with  Aunt  Rachel  and  Phil  on  board. 
All  the  bay  sparkled  in  the  sunshine,  and  boats  of  every 
shape  and  size  danced  upon  the  blue  water.  After  the 
bustle  and  confusion  of  getting  off,  the  leave-takings,  the 
cries  and  shouts  of  sailors,  the  blowing  of  whistles  and 
ringing  of  bells,  they  Rat  quietly  down  to  watch  the  re- 
ceding shores,  and  look  out  upon  the  glittering  water. 

“Aunt  Rachel,”  said  Phil,  “it  all  seems  like  another 
fairy  story  to  me,  and  wo  are  sailing  in  a nautilus  to  the 
island  of  Heart’s  Eawe.” 

“Yes,  dear  child, it  does.  And  let  us  hope  that 
we  shall  find  that  beautiful  island,  and  never  wish  to 
leave  it.” 

THE  END. 


Patbemtt*.  “Come,  Children,  yoor  Mntlwr  and  I havo  decided  to  <m»L 
jrrmte.  1 ©vertinud  Mr*.  Hoaschwiwr  !n§t  night  that  had  engag'd 
Cbincue  beta,  and  we  have  concluded  that  Jl  la  hardly  sale  (or  im  to  • lay 
any  longer. K 

/ 
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IS  ana  w or  to  rep-witod  inquiries.  wc  would  again 
stale  that  there  la  no  charge  far  priming  «X- 
chancre  or  any  other  mailer  in  the  Poel-oflleo  Box. 
Whatever  la  satiable  and  Interesting  is  printed  If 
space  can  Ik  made  for  IL  To  make  thnt  space  is  a 
constant  aiul  never-ending  problem,  the  aolutiuii  of 
which  Is  that  hn  ml  rads  and  hundred*  of  pretty  l«t-  : 
fare  never  appear  at  all.  They  lie  week  after  week  I 
on  the  editor's  tabJ-i,  and  their  turn  never  cones,  for  j 
the  simple  reason  that  Urn  hundred  linos  can  not  be 
crowded  Into  a column  Uint  only  hold*  half— a great 
deal  1cm  than  half— of  that  number. 

The  editor's  heart  itches  every  week  over  the  heap*  j 
of  letters  from  the  dear  little  folks  who  ate  doomed  ! 
to  disappoint  men  L It  Is  not  uue  bit  pleasant  to  ' 
think  Uial  the  bright  little  eye*  will  wRlrh  In  vain 
for  the  carefully  written  letter  which  was  intended  to 
“surprise  mamma, "or  “please  grandjm,  who  giro* 
me  my  paper,"  blit  there  la  no  help  for  It.  There  j 
are  so  many  of  you  that  to  let  you  all  a]Kak  In  print 
would  keep  an  army  of  printer*  bti»y  day  and  night. 

Porliajts  if  you  coaid  peep  for  a moment  at  t Ik  ed- 
itor’s Post-office  Department,  you  would  Ik  comfort-  1 
ed  to  And  youredvt*  In  ruch  a crowd  of  other  little  ; 
folk*.  Thera  is  no  Idg  waste-basket,  such  as  you  ail  j 
appear  to  dread  so  innch,  but  there  are  some  very  i 
big  pigeon-hole*,  and  n great  ninny  of  them ; and 
there  you  all  are,  packed  snugly  away,  thnqsanda 
and  thousand#  of  you,  talking  of  your  pretty  liv- 
ing pets,  shedding  quiet  leant  over  the  " kittle*  that 
died,"  playing  with  your  baby  brother  or  Sister, 
“the  »|e*re*l  pet  in  the  world,”  or  offering  unlimit- 
ed sympathy  to  Toby  Tyler.  Here  are  lUty  or  sixty 
hoys  every  one  of  whom  wishes  Toby  Tyler  would 
come  and  II  vo  with  him,  “and  my  mamma  will  bn  so 
good  to  him,  and  always  give  him  enough  to  «atl“  I 
There  arc  plenty  of  home*  offered  to  Mr.  Hluhhw  too, 
hut  the  poor  old  monkey  does  not  need  them  now. 
We  do  not  believe  any  monkey  was  ever  honored  by 
•ueb  a large  circle  of  mourners.  Ills  name  ima  been 
bestowed  upon  great  numbers  of  pet  dogs  and  cats, 
and  It  will  he  many  years  before  he  w ill  be  forgotten. 

Now  when  you  foci  tally  because  yon  can  not  flud 
your  letter  or  even  your  name  hi  the  Post-office  Box, 
just  remember  that  your  pretty  message  to  Yooo 
Pxan.x  Is  not  thrown  away  nr  neglected,  but  that  It 
is  all  safe,  and  In  the  company  nf  n whole  crowd  of 
little  companions  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


I am  nine  years  old,  and  1 enjoy  rending  Yot'iw 
Pmjclk,  os  we  all  do,  even  papa  nod  mamma.  When 
(lie  paper  come*,  all  make  a rush  for  It,  to  see  huw 
poor  Toby  Tyler  Is  getting  along.  He  nltrurrs  as 
much  attention  among  Hut  big  folks  as  with  us  chil- 
dren. Mamma  says  hka  story  teaches  us  uJJ  a good 
let-son. 

All  of  as  are  obliged  to  stay  from  school  now  on 
account  nf  scarlet  lover.  I feel  very  sum*,  for  I 
love  to  go  to  school,  uml  1 was  Irving  wry  hard  for 
a prior.  1 can  not  get  It  now.  Tliia  la  my  first  at- 
tempt at  writing  a letter.  I.acb*  A.  L 


1 am  seven  veara  old,  ami  1 feel  awful  sorry  fur 
Toby  Tyler.  If  t'nch-  Daniel  won’t  hare  Toby,  be 
can  romp  and  live  with  its.  My  mamma  says  so. 
Grandma  says  we  can't  have  Mr.  Ruibh*;  but  sho 
likes  to  have  a good  time  herself,  and  1 know  she 
will  laugh  at  Ills  tricks  when  ube  get-  used  t»  him. 
Toby  and  Mr.  Hluhb*  nan  sleep  Willi  me,  for  I have 
no  brother  or  sirier.  And  Toby  can  have  half  oi  tnv 
marbles,  and  play  on  my  dram,  and  he  shall  have  nil 
he  wants  to  eat.  Tell  hlui  to  come,  uud  nut  go  hack 
to  the  circus.  Wit. UK  F. 

This  cordial  invitation  was  written  Indore  the  sad 
end  uf  Mr.  Hlutdm,  nod  the  arrival  of  Toby  at  Ms 
home,  and  In  their  name  wc  thank  Master  Willie  for 
his  generous  intentions. 

The  following  Information  In  reference  to  tin* 
meaning  of  the  won!  Toronto  has  been  sent  to  Hie 
Post-office-  Hus  by  a gentleman  In  Detroit  for  the 
bent- tit  of  Henry  M.  It : 

Toronto  Is  an  Indian  word  [Iroquois,  If  I remem- 
i>*r  right),  signifying  “oak  - tree*  growing  up  or 
rising  from  the  lake.-  Tliis  I learned  fmm  one  of 
my  old  s liotd-lM>oks  when  a boy  in  Canada,  nearly 
fifty  ycatw  ago.  J.  K. 

1‘alo  Alm  PliWiTwr,  Mrumtiri 

We  are  little  hovs  nf  the  same  age,  ten  years.  We 
lire  on  a cotton  pfaDtal Ion.  There  are  no  little  boya 


near  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  we  are.  The 
(anna  ore  large,  so  we  have  to  go  a great  distance  to 
mk  any  one.  There  are  two  tlmnssmi  acres  In  cnlll- 
vatlnn.  and  there  are  inkles  and  mite*  of  woods  all 
around.  As  Boon  as  we  leave  our  rani  we  are  In  the 
wood*.  We  cut  go  ban  ling  for  rabbit  s,  nr  squirrels, 
or  partridge*.  We  have  the  largest  pecans  growing 
here  that  I svw  *uw.  They  mnsin  two  Inches 
ton  ltd,  and  ate  an  inch  and  a half  long.  We  have  a 
plantation  of  magnolias,  walnut-tret's,  pears,  tigs, 
and  itoinewrunatca,  beside*  pcurlKs  and  apples. 

Wc  each  have  a bay  colt,  which  we  must  get  op 
early  In  the  morning  and  groom.  Our  father  says 
we  are  to  know  all  about  a lariti.  lie  often  sends  its 
three  or  fuiir  miles  ahum  to  * *sc  how  the  log  lwnp* 
are  burning,  or  how  the  com  nr  cotton  is  being 
planted,  lie  make*  us  row  oureclvea  over  the  river 
In  a llttre  boat  wc  have. 

We  have  a governess  who  want*  to  make  us  very 
elegant,  hut  wc  do  not  hke  to  brush  onr  teclh  amt 
nails  so  often,  and  go  to  the  table  in  such  prime  or- 
der. But  she  read*  Yotmu  Pkoi-ik  to  ue,  and  we 
would  do  almost  anything  to  li«*r  the  pujter  read 
hotter  than  we  cat)  read  it  for  ounwlvr*. 

If  any  little-  Imy  would  like  to  know  ranm  about 
this  country,  we  will  write  again  to  Yovmu  Ptturt.it, 
and  tell  all  wc  know.  Kicuako  and  Ktiou.v  T. 

Oas>L«aohai'«M,  Kitnm. 

I want  to  tell  ynt)  how  I g.-t  You  so  Psoi-lb.  Onr 
teacher  tokra  It  for  tire  school.  and  all  that  Hand 
jwrfect  Iii  (be  hwaoiis  draw  lor  it.  This  !h  jolly.  I 
think  it  Is  the  I -cat  paper  In  the  world. 

I live  near  the  great  Mammoth  Cave,  oik  nf  the 
largest  caves  in  the  world,  and  (Wan  near  the  Green 
River,  which  I*  one  of  tin*  deejM-Bt  rivers. 

( went  the  other  day  to  ace  1‘nele  Tvw\'»  Cabin 
played,  and  tliought  St  was  splendid.  Ittrru  (1. 

BiUolts,  Iuoum. 

I am  a vetr  little  girl.  ! like  Yorwo  Propi.*  very 
much.  1 think  Jimmy  Brown  I*  a very  funny  hoy. 
My  little  nephew,  nam«d  Horace,  Is  so  mucli  llkn 
him ! My  sister  hit*  lu  tie  him  to  the ltod-|ioet  when 
atm  goes  oat-of-dwora.  Onr*  In*  brake  loose,  and 
when  she  came  hack  she  found  him  working  over 
her  bread,  which  she  had  loll  by  the  Btove  to  rise, 
lie  !s  curly  nineteen  months  old,  and  slater  lidtika 
he  will  grow  tip  just  like  Jimmy  Brown.  I an)  sav- 
ing all  n>y  Yoi-so  Pcoi-i.a  (or  him  to  read  wJicn  lie 
geta  big.  Liizjk  1’. 

Gum,  O-mcnccr. 

I send  I hr  Inscription  on  the  inside  uf  the  coTcr  of 
a snaff-lkox  that  wc  have,  as  J thought  the  other 
children  might  like  to  read  it.  Here  it  I*: 

ihwpcct  me  for  wlial  1 have  been.  From  a 
sprightly  plant  I was  advanced  to  the  sovereignly  of 
the  forest ; the  bird*  of  the  nlr  wore  happy  under 
my  shadow,  and  afforded  me  1 heir  sweetest  note*  for 
my  protection.  After  filling  a reapec  table  situation, 
and  living  to  a good  old  age,  I whs  cat  dow  n,  stri pped 
of  nature’*  robes,  and  twain*  * pillar  in  th*-  church, 
where  I screened  alike  the  sinner  nml  the  saint  from 
the  stormy  blast;  and  alter  a faithful  servitude  of 
seven  hundred  and  owe  year*,  I hare  become  in  ev- 
ery convivial  circle  a raid/  token  of  friendship— 
l«rt  uf  my  remain#  make  a snutl-box;  and  except 
wlicti  carried  away  by  wicked  hands,  regnluriy  uti.-ud 
(Ik  sanctuary.  Oik  Ihousaud  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-four.” 

On  tlie  outride  of  the  cover  Is  the  picture  of  a 
church,  with  (Ik  inscription,  “ Glasgow  Cathedral. 
Pounded  till.”  Wili-u*  8. 


I am  six  year*  old,  and  mamma  t*  going  u»  write 
jual  every  word  I say  to  Yovnu  I’koiix  Wc  have 
**  Iwiketr’  it  ever  at  nee  it  began.  Geurgle  liken  " Bid- 
dy O’Dolan" nod  “Toby  'lykr*  tin*  U*t.  1 do  like 
“ Phil  * Fairies," because  he  l*  a poor  lilt h;  sick  lw*y. 

I have  a little  stater  Prill.  She  is  'inoel  three  years  , 
old.  Hhe  tries  to  say,  “Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,” 
and  run*  to  the  window,  and  trie*  to  see  (Ik  stars,  i 
We  love  her  a thousand  million  dollars. 

I have  two  dollies.  Winnie  was  ayesr  old  when  I I 
was  six,  nnd  Mabel  came  tlmt  day.  I named  Winnie 
my  own  sell  for  the  dollie  io  “Trouble  Iii  the  Play- 
Hnom,"  In  Y<«tS9  Picort.*,  and  Mabel  after  “msy- 
clKeked  MaIkI"  in  “ Wlugy  Wing  Foo,"  which  1 can  j 
recite. 

Georgia  and  I went  with  jinpn  to  grandpa's  wlicti 
he  wit*  sixty  year*  old,  We  had  to  go  a hundmd 
mile*.  At  Hie  dep-t  a man  naked  me  where  1 was 
going,  nnd  1 said,  “To  grandpa's  hlrtlulay  party ; lie  I 
is  sixty  years  old  tills  altcnioon/'aud  all  the  |K«»plc 
laughed. 

We  Jive  ini  the  St.  Hair  River,  and  can  see  all  the 
limit*  UuBt  go  to  lake  Superior  and  Chicago.  TIk  i 
Indiana  live  ncruas  the  river.  W«  can  w their  log- 
liotinoi.  They  come  icrm  in  twist#,  and  sell  li**- 
kct*.  BMMtime*  their  pappcmec*  are  lied  un  llidi 
hacks.  1 can  writs  my  own  cams.  Kvuxi.  A.  V. 

I am  four  year*  old.  Ethel  is  mv  sister. 

We  had  a bran  pudding  Christmas  morning,  after 
we  had  u»ir  oat  meal.  We  liked  it. 

Bill  and  Kit  are  my  home*.  They  are  wooden. 

(1  so ao a B.  V. 

R,int*>r.  N'rw  Jtutr. 

I hope  the  little  hoys  anti  girls  who  read  this  letter 
Will  not  laugh  when  I fell  them  I am  going  to  write 
about  cuts.  My  dear  old  Slmpnic  dog  «*«  jwisoiind, 
so  t can't  write  aitout  lilm,  and  our  kittle  Is  not  just 
a common  kind  of  a cat,  fur  she  has  seven  lues  on 


each  nf  her  fore-paws,  and  she  can  catch  more  rats 
and  mice  than  any  other  tiirau  cats  I ever  saw.  Sb« 
came  in  the  otlwr  day  with  an  awlully  hig  rnt,  and 
wlKti  I went  to  nat  her  a little,  the  rat  bit  me.  she 
Is  striped  just  like  a tiger. 

Mamma  toid  «*  such  a funny  story  about  a kittle 
she  hod  when  she  was  a tittle  glrL  One  day  she 
went  up  an  apple-tree  near  the  house  after  some 
dear  little  birds.  Mamma  ran  after  her,  hut  wa*  too 
Uto  to  save  cvin  on*  111  lie  ldrd.  She  w as  sr>  pro- 
voked with  Ix-r  kittle  that  she  ran  up  slalrs,  and  rant 
a big  piece  out  of  a dress,  and  made  a hag.  Then 
sin-  pui  poor  kiltie  in  it,  with  a big  stone  for  a pil- 
low, and  ran  ns  fast  as  *ho  could  to  a idg  pond  over 
past  the  com  field,  and  threw  poor  kittle  in.  When 
mamma  got  back  tu  the  house,  the  Oral  thing  the 
knw  was  that  same  little  kiltie  sitting  beside  the 
door,  washing  heranlf  off,  ami  looking  *o  sorry  and 
niilful  that  mamma  ns-k  her  In  her  anus,  ami  dried 
her  with  her  apron.  Then  ahe  carried  her  Into  the 
house,  and  pot  her  In  tlie  oven  to  get  warm.  She 
llvoogiit  alnr  would  not  let  grandpa  and  gmudma 
know  abont  it,  for  fear  they  wonhi  langh  at  her,  but 
the  cohired  driver  wh*  there,  and  saw  It  ail,  and  be 
told  them  wliru  they  came  home.  They  laugh  at 
mamma  about  it  yet. 

I think  Yoomi  Psoi-l*  ia  just  the  nic«*t,  jolllest 
paper  In  all  tlx-  world. 

Wc  are  making  up  a boxful  of  thing*  to  send  to 
the  t-onr  little  boyaand  rirl*  at  the  H<iwar<l  Mission, 
lo  New  York.  ^ 1 ^ 


Prank  J.  T. 


(i«Mi,  r -IntAln. 

I live  in  the  for  West.  It  ia  a very  nice  place. 
Our  schools  are  just  splendid.  They  are  graded,  and 
we  have  ttw?  best  ot  teacher*. 

Somriimea  iIk  l‘te  ItMilana  come  hero.  They  are 
awful  dirty  nnd  laxy,  amt  very  rue-vti.  They  MeoJ  and 
beg  all  tlie  time,  ami  we  are  glad  to  see  litem  go 
away.  Once  in  a while  wc  liavc  a visit  from  gypsies. 

I am  twelve  yearn  old.  Tilub  K. 

I'nsssni,  ly«iitn.t»ti«. 

I mnst  tell  yon  abont  * fanny  mistake  I made  the 
other  day  at  the  hrenkfast  table.  I was  talking  about 
Toby  Tyler  culling  Ills  monkey  Mr,  Muibh*  bocanse 
he  looked  like  a man  he  knew  by  Hint  name,  and  I 
said  1 did  not  Ihink  the  man  would  feel  very  much 
r-iTHpUrtiled , r*i>a  and  mamma  and  my  two  big  bro- 
thers all  langWd  very  much.  At  rtrst  I'dld  not  know 
why,  anil  was  feeling  very  uncomfortable,  when  mam- 
ma explained  to  me  tluil  I should  have  said  onsyWf. 
iM-wtsd,  and  told  me  the  dlffemnc*’  hi  the  meaning  of 
the  wools.  Then  1 laughed  as  much  aa  anv  of  them. 

J am  eight  years  old.  4 agk  M. 

1 wiali  to  Inform  mv  correapondenta  that  I have 
received  so  many  aptiflratlou*  tor  my  minerala  and 
other  curiosities  ") hat  they  are  all  gone.  1 will  try  to 
get  some  more,  but  I will  now  exchange  slump*  with 
those  o-mwfKMidents  who  are-  not  w tiling  to  wait.  I 
would  like  some  South  American  pvn-tageatamps^uo 
duplicate#).  W.  \.  4’uraTBir.n*, 

r.  G.  Box  IS1, 1'almyra,  Marion  Co.,  Mo. 

Mtwatvt.  Ns»»*«- 

My  supply  of  stamps  is  exhausted,  and  1 can  uot 
exchange  any  nrare.  1 will  return  the  stamps  I have 
received  for  which  1 can  give  no  exchange. 

Jnwia  K.  Utmn. 

I do  not  wish  any  more  exchange*  of  soil,  1 will 
now  exchange  Florida  muss,  for  postage  stomp*. 

Harrt  Lvr*ie»Ra, 

Lock  Box  6,  Grmivtlk-,  Darke  Co.,  Otiio. 

Johnny  P.  Crag) ar, Of  Carlyle,  Kansas,  who  offered 
exchange  in  Yocjm-  1'corut  No.  78,  la  In  trouble. 
He  Iras  no  more  Indian  nrruw-)*ada  nor  rattlesnake 
rattle*,  and  package*  of  etiri-K-llic*  are  still  reaching 
III  in  by  every  mail.  He  begs  correspondent*  to  send 
him  nothing  more,  for  he  will  he  compelled  to  re- 
turn all  lltcae  things,  <>r  writ  until  a new  crop  of 
rattlesnake*  come*  in. 

It  would  always  be  well  If  then***  wkabfug  to  ex- 
change would  write  before  sending  a package,  io 
order  to  find’ out  If  tlie  exchange  can  be  made. 

Tlie  fallowing  exchangee  are  offered  by  eocre 
apomlcnta : 

Mineral*  and  stamp*,  for  Indian  arrow-head*, 
stamps,  or  mineral*  -Tasks  8,  RuArwovr, 

P.  O.  Box  P,  Penn  You,  Yates  Co.,  K.  Y. 

Prince  Edward  IbIuimI  staih|w  oiul  some  ol here  of 
foreign  countries,  for  rare  stamps.  Mexican  espe- 
cially desired.  Thokm  Bare, 

t'ara  of  Rev.  cicoivc  lladnim, 
Charlottetown,  Prime  Edward  lalaad. 

Two  German,  one  French,  and  one  Engliah  stamp, 
for  four  other  lorelini  stamps, 

Kiutu  B.  Bki  sv.ii’, 

Care  of  K.  Belknap,  Yonkers,  N.  T. 

Foreign  stamps,  far  cariositim. 

Brstiia  A.  BxrMAOiK,  Sammcrdrir,  N.  Y. 

One  twenty-five  cent  lolernal  revenue  stamp,  for  * 
Chiu  ok  stamp.  Claarmuk  I).  Cm  cm  a a, 

Kankakee,  Kankakee  Co*  liL 
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Postage  and  «wn  nr  stamp*  and  poetmark*.  Fn*t- 
m ark  it  Irwn  tin*  Eastern  State*  especially  desired. 

J.  C.,  P.  O.  Box  S,  A arnra,  Ru«  Co.,  ILL 

Eaat  Indian,  Japanese.  French,  Canadian,  Gen 
naan,  and  fill  ted  States  stamps,  for  other  foreign 
and  Uni  tod  State*  atamiM.  Those  from  Central  and 
South  America  (taped ally  desired. 

AtrrML'lt  Coi.KN.ta, 

11  Wendell  Street,  Cambridge,  Manx. 


I Southern  birds’  feather*,  crystallized  Mlt.or  Iron, 
for  Corset  and  ocean  cariosities,  scrap*  of  silk,  mum, 
pi  creed  flovrem,  or  other  pretty  liking*. 

IIaTTIK  VY|Ni:||KMTRR. 

827  Hudson  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rtnmp*.  minx,  minerals,  and  iKMrimarlu,  for  rare 
foreign  postage,  or  United  State*  lVpartment  stump*. 

Himhky  New, 

131  East  Ninety-flu  I,  Street,  New  York  City. 


Rare  foreign  stamp*,  for  stamps  from  Turkey. 
Crypt,  Strait*  Settlement*,  or  for  other  stamp*  of 
value.  R K.  roust  tii, 

294  Kldge  Avsnne,  Alleghany  City,  Penn. 

Stamps  and  (Histinark*.  for  stamps  or  any  curlusi- 
ty,  except  mineral*  and  postmark*. 

,1 1 ill  M Faulom, 

26  Columbia  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Postmark*,  for  good  specimens  of  Iseset^  especial- 
ly a death's-head  moth.  W.  C. 

S7fi  Quincy  Street,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Copper  or  Imn  ore,  for  curiositlm 

Amelia  Fiuhk,  Marshall,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich. 

Thirty-five  postmark*  (no  duplicate*;,  for  a cent 
of  any  date  earlier  than  1*40.  Or  forty  po*tiuurk« 
for  u halt-cent  of  any  dale  earlier  than  1367. 

HOC,  inn  Gonraav, 

Center  P.  O.,  Gardner,  Worcester  Co.,  Mam. 

One  hundred  foreign  stamps  (no  duplicates),  for 
an  Indino  bow  and  arrow  ; or  seventy-five  foreign 
stump*  (no  duplicates'!,  for  a tomahawk  or  pipe. 
Will  also  exchange  foreign  stamp*  on  moat  liberal 
term*  for  liullan  or  other  good  cirMtlai 

Correspondent*  will  please  write  ami  atute  what 
ther  have  for  exchange  before  sending. 

Faan  P.  11  m, 

2SH  Warren  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Foreign  imatane  stamp*.  Cl.  Gbirnk, 

blO  Grand  Street.  Jersey  City  llelgliUt,  X.  J. 

Foreign  atampe.  Tli"*e  from  Iceland.  Asia.  South 
America,  or  Cope  of  Good  Hoik-  di-*lred  In  exchange. 

II  AVwcHin  (Irmrit, 
Mamarotmck,  Westchester  Ca,  X.  Y. 


Fifty-five  postmark*,  for  twenty-four  Untied  Slates 
old  i**mw,  or  department  stamp*, or  foreign  stamtiu. 
Daisy  Koarua,  M Henry  Htreer,  Detroit,  Midi. 
[fVr  other  tie  hanger,  aw  third  Jtaye  nf  nwr.] 

M.  A>n  P.— You  can  buy  pongee,  Surah,  or  some 
other  kind  of  aolt  cream-colored  or  dnll  yellow  silk, 
at  nlmo*t  any  Urge  dry-good*  store  In  New  York  city, 
j You  can  vary  the  color  of  the  background  and  the 
I outline  of  the  flower*  according  to  your  t**tr,  but  It 
1 ix  prettier  always  to  outline  the  stem*  and  leaves 
with  green.  If  you  pnt  your  work  in  a frame,  you 
will  find  It  dilflcull  to  do  the  darning  stitch  of  the 
background. 

R A.  E-.  A*n  Haeiiv  G. — We  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive an  occasional  letter  from  you  describing  any 
Interesting  experience  you  may  have  during  your 
contemplated  excursions.  Letters  from  all  boy  » and 
. girt*  who,  during  their  summer  vacation,  see  any- 
I thing  new  and  worth  writing  about,  will  also  be 
j welcome.  Write  your  communications  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  and  try  to  tell  only  those  things 
which  are  of  interest  to  other  boys  and  girt*. 

H.  II.— You  can  make  very  good  molasses  candy 
by  bailing  together  half  a pound  of  brown  sugar  and 
one  quart  of  molaaws.  Drop  n llrtle  In  a cup  of 
cold  water,  and  If  it  hardens,  it  is  ready  for  cooling. 
When  il  ix  sufficiently  boiled,  put  ill  a small  piece  of 
butter  and  a little  essence  of  wlntcrgreen.  Cool  in 
a flat,  buttered  pan.  If  you  wi*h  to  make  it  white, 
flour  your  hand*  and  pull  ft  ns  soon  s*  it  is  cool 
enough  to  handle.  Then  make  It  luto  small  twisted 
sticks. 


Fifteen  revenue  stamp*  (no  dnplicatrel,  for  every 
act  of  idx  diflt-n.iit  kinds  of  wood*  from  any  Stale 
except  Masxm'huxelt*.  Or  Mnx*uchu*ctt*  woorlx,  tar 
the  same  troin  other  Stab**.  Hpocimcn*  must  lie 
two  i nc tie*  long,  and  labrilod.  Also  sea-shell*  from 
the  Atlantic  coast,  for  Indian  relic*. 

11.  M.  and  M.  N.  H., 

Hull  Street,  Newtonvllli1,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mow*. 

Soli  from  Iowa,  for  noil  from  Switzerland. 

Fl KB  Hbmtmm,  Stuart,  Iowa. 

Twenty-live  stamp*  and  fifteen  postmark*,  for  the 
set  of  Egyptian  stamp*  of  1*66,  coutalulng  seven 
stamp*.  ram  Hoc  sty**, 

V West  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Karel*. picture-frame*,  «mall  bracket*, matrh  ref**, 
or  iiutnum  leaves,  for  era-nbdls,  ocean  eurioectle*. 
mineral*.  nr  iiiiTthing  suitable  for  a museum.  Cor- 
respondent*  will  please  state  which  article  they  pre- 
fer In  exchange-  Auca  C.  Hamhumi*, 

Milton,  Chittenden  Co. , Vl 

Indian  arrow-heads,  for  any  ocean  curio*) tie*  ex- 
cept a aea-urchin  and  a hurreahoe  crab.  Corre- 

Xmdent*  w ill  please  park  sjieelniena  carefully,  that 
ly  may  not  get  broken. 

Iwmr.i,  L Jaook. 

Darlington  Heights,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va. 

Stuion*  from  the  United  Stall**  of  Colombia.  Ger- 
many, France,  Great  Britain,  and  xmur  other  foreign 
commie*,  for  other  foreign  or  United  Slaton  Depart- 
ment atmup*  William  B.  Jm  kx.n, 

146  London  Street,  Ku*l  Boston,  Mass. 


Twenty- five  foreign  stamp*,  or  a good-sized  piece 
of  petrified  rare,  lor  five  South  American  stamp*. 
H.  I-  J.. 

Lock  Box  7*1,  Granville.  Licking  Ca,  Ohio. 


Twenty-five  United  States  jwwtmark*,  for  eight 
foreign  j* ist murks  or  stamp*. 

Wn.ua  Jonaaoic, 
Reynoldsburg,  Franklin  Co.,  Ohio, 


Correct  answer*  to  puzzle*  have been  received  from 
Mamie  P.  A.,  Itay  B.,  Annie  Bray  tun.  Gertrude  Bull, 
Archie  and  Hugh  Burns,  Mamie  M.  rhanther*.  Ame- 
lia Frink,  David  Grtgg*,  Wilde  R.  Green,  Radwl 
Ilavlland,  Alice C.  Hnumnmd,  W II limn  Hadley,! trace 
K.  Ilolden,  Ian ra  A.  Ivin*,  Jennie  E.  Jnquer,  Jenny 
Kempton,  II.  Keppel,  K.  K.  Knapp,  Ilenry  King, 
"Lode  Star,”  "Lansing,  lows,"  Pewi*  H.  Moure, 
Percy  McDermott,  Augusta  Lou  Parke,  " i'eptier* 
C.  A.  Qain.  M.  May  Robinson,  A.  K.  R,  “Blare  and 
Stripes,"  “Sir  Finley," “ Starry  Flag, “Adda  Thom- 
son, W.  1.  Trotter,  George  I’afi&Jtatuim,  Not *e  Wal- 
ton, Willie  F.  Woolurd. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

(Eto  M a. 

In  pike,  not  in  ftslz 
In  stove,  not  In  dish. 

In  yard,  not  In  in  lie. 

In  cltlael,  not  in  file. 

In  poem, not  In  rhyme. 

In  clock,  not  In  time. 

In  kite,  not  In  owl. 

My  w hole  a handsome  fowl. 

C.  R.  B. 


No.  t- 

e»*y  ouAUvnKa- 

1,  My  first  is  n volume.  My  second  la  a reptile. 
' Mv  whole  Is  a student.  Kn- 

it My  first  i*  to  study.  My  second  I*  a banner. 
! My  third  U daily  food.  My  whole  le  a greet  fire. 

I Lyman. 

No.  L 

roca  Easy  nut  akk*. 

j 1.— 1.  A bundle.  2.  A sea  In  Asia.  9.  An  aulmaL 
4.  A river  in  Europe.  Macke. 

1—1.  A boy’s  name,  l Proportion.  A.  A famous 
mountain.  4.  Costly.  P*A»a. 

1—1.  A tropical  tree.  2.  At  a distance.  1 Luteal. 
4.  A fable. 

4.  — L A boy'*  name.  2.  Not  handsome.  5.  Sultm. 
4.  A song  of  praise.  G.  A.  K. 


Twenty  foreign  stamp*,  for  »n  eight-rent  Canada 
register  stamp  and  a lliree-conivred  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Umuumr  JoujraTojt. 

4006  A* pen  Street  (RoornG), 

West  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Stamps,  autographs  of  renowned  men,  coins, 
piece*  of  silk,  and  iHx-tmiirk*.  fer  sliella. 

I’.  U.  Box  12*1,  Plainfield,  l ulou  Ca,  N.  J. 


Foreign  postage  stamp*,  fur  other  stamp*. 

I!  ussy  Wiijkis,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


No.  4. 


■ SIBIL 


In  dog.  but  not  in  rat. 

In  fly,  lint  not  in  bat. 

In  niuu,  but  not  in  boy. 

In  weapon,  not  In  toy. 

In  meat,  hut  not  in  liotta 
In  whke.  but  not  in  roiUL 
In  sleet,  Imt  not  in  rain. 

In  dye,  hut  not  In  stnin. 

Mv  whole  is  stronger  ttian  a chain. 

C.  W. 


No.  6. 

Mituanuui.  omarahes. 

L I ain  a pretty  proverh  cnnipnevd  of  27  letter*. 
My  1*.  7, 4, 16.  26, 11  I*  a small  fish. 

My  10,  IV,  14, 6,  VO  I*  never  late. 

My  13. 16,  «.  2.1,  l«  I*  an  animal. 

M)  26,  10. 21 , h,  3.  Is  1*  to  improve. 

My  I,  *7,2  I*  a piiironnn*  reptile. 

My  17, 2*,  b,  24,  V,  *8, 8,  in  1*  u ctirion*  InaccL 

(Iiwiiit  T wo-Smuw. 

2 (7b  Otioer  Ttei*C\.  I am  comporest  of  H l.'iii'rs, 
nnd  am  a character  familiar  to  the  reader*  of  Voi-mb 
Pmkk 

My  4,S.7,fi  are  found  in  every  kitchen. 

Mr  6,  6,  % a.  4 I*  to  break  open. 

My  1,  2 le  an  abbreviation.  Nzuia  Walton. 

ANSWERS  IX)  PUZZLES  IN  No.  7A 


| No.  1. 

Girafla. 

No.  9. 

RAIN 

LEAD 

ANNE 

ELLA 

INCA 

ALUM 

NEAR 

DAMP 

No.  A 

1.  ScaiMlIunvla. 

2.  Toby  Tyler. 

moth  Cate. 

No.  4. 

1 

C 

N 

11 

T R A M O 

N T A N E 

V 

L 

O 

Y 

IT 

B 

i 

| 

F L A G E 

L L A T E 

T 

T 

E 

R 

Ko.  S.  Diana,  Vctiaa,  Vrota. 


Charade,  on  page  ***— Ishuwl. 

WIGGLES. 

A*  Minr  of  our  new  suWrilrera  do  not  uiukrsfand 
what  **  Wiggle*"  are,  we  will  re]>rat  our  explanation. 
Tire  drawing  marked  New  Wkh-.ir.No.  19, od  page 
482,  foim*  u txmk/O  of  the  ovttbu  of  u picture.  Ttio 
endeavor  of  a AViegie  contributor  is  to  furnish  a 
sketch  which  will  n-wembie  our  artlef*  idea. 


TWO  NEW  SERIALS. 

Two  Serial  Stories  will  begin  in  the  next  Number 
I of  Haui-ek's  Yorss  Prori.r,  entitled  respi*ctlvely 

Til E CRUISE  OF  TflK  "GHOST,” 
Bv  W.  L.  ALDEN, 

Acruom  or  "Tut  M'.au,  Pm  ate*," 
and 

SUSIE  KINGMAN’S  DECISION; 

OR,  THE  STORY  OF  A MAY  PARTY, 

By  KATF,  R.  MoDOWELL. 


Two  New  Serial*,  **  Tiie  CansE  or  the  Ghost"  and 
"Spare  Kikon  a*'*  Dsoiain*,” are  commenced  In  Na 
SO  of  IlARi'za'a  ViM'ka  Picon. a,  laeued  May  10.  Tim 
former  la  by  W.  L.  Aims,  author  of  "The  Moral 
Pirate*, " (Uid  relates  the  cruise  of  four  l*oy*  tn  a 
email  yacht  along  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island. 
During  u dense  fog  they  drift  nut  to  sea,  and  meet 
with  many  adventure*.  The  youthful  render  will 
find  the  story  Intensely  interesting  n*  well  as  in- 
structive. The  illustration*  are  drawn  by  W.  A. 
Koy.eu*  and  J.  O.  Davumon. 

*'  BrsiR  Ki human'*  Dsyuryor"  b the  xtory  of  a May 
Party,  written  for  girl*  by  Kate  R MoDowell,  and 
1*  fresh,  breecy,  and  full  of  IntercaL  It  i»  illustrated 
by  Mr*.  Jkrbib  O' an*  SHr-ruasn. 


NOTICE. 

The  pobllahera  will  furnMi  II.\Erra'*  Maqatink, 
beginning  with  the  June  Number  (whlcli  la  the  com- 
mencement of  Volume  LX  111.),  and  DabmiV  Yoewo 
Peym'lr,  Ixiglnning  with  Number  SO,  published  May 
10,  IsWl  (coiitainiiig  the  first  iDstailnienta  of  the  new 
serial*)  —tire  two  periodical*  together  for  otn>  year— 
on  receipt  of  FIVE  DOLLARS. 
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Sinoi.r  Copies,  4 cents;  One  SrasommoN,  one 
year,  91  60 ; Fite  ^iretirrimw,  one  year,  Fi  UO— 
payntdf  m advance,  ye /re*. 

Tl»e  Volume*  «»f  Uarpm’b  Yotrwo  People  com- 
mence with  the  first  Number  in  November  of  each 
year. 

Subscription*  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  I*  specified.  It  will  lie  Ulkderstood 
that  the  B*ilie<  ri1i^r  <l<li(«»  to  commence  with  the 
Number  issuiri  after  the  receipt  of  the  order. 

Rend  l Since*  should  b*i  mode  bv  Post  - Om«* 
MoHEV-Ozi.r-a  or  Da  apt,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss, 
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HOURS  WITH  THE  OCTOGENARIANS. 

BY  BENSON  J.  LOS8INO. 

BETWEEN  thirty  ami  forty  years  ago  I went  on  a pil- 
grimage to  places  hallowed  by  events  of  the  great  and 
successful  struggle  of  Americans  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

I there  found  many  things  and  persons  remaining  as 
mementos  of  that  contest.  All  were  hoary  with  age, 
and  some  were  crumbling  and  tottering  ruins.  All  were 
rapidly  passing  within  the  veil  of  human  forgetful- 
ness, for  houses,  fortifications, battle-fields,  and  men  and 
women  would  soon  become  only  pictures  on  Memory's 
wall. 

From  the  lips  of  the  venerable  men  and  women  whom 
I saw  I heard  thrilling  narratives  of  their  experience  in 
those  days  of  strife.  In  hidden  recesses  of  memory  and 
in  written  notes  I preserved  those  narratives  for  the  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  of  the  youth  of  this  genera- 
tion, hoping  to  be  with  them  to  tell  the  tales  myself.  Here 
I am,  and  I propose  to  relate  to  the  readers  of  Young  Pko- 
n.F.  some  of  the  stories  I then  received  from  living  lips. 
I will  begin  with  the  story  of 

The  Fifer  of  Lexinoton. 

Lexington ! Concord ! What  American  boy  or  girl  has 
not  heard  of  these  two  little  villages  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  first  blow  was  struck  for  independence,  and 
where  the  hot  flames  of  the  Revolution  first  burst  out,  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1775  ? One  of  my  first  pilgrimages  was 
to  these  villages. 

It  was  a bright,  sunny  morning  in  October,  1848,  when 
I travelled  by  railway  from  Boston  to  Concord — a distance 
of  seventeen  miles  northwest  of  the  New  England  capital. 
There*  I spent  an  hour  with  Major  Barrett  and  his  wife, 
who  “saw  the  British  scamper,"  and  had  lived  together 
almost  sixty  years.  The  Major  was  hale  at  eighty -seven, 
and  his  wife,  almost  as  old,  seemed  as  nimble  of  foot  as  a 
matron  in  middle  life.  She  was  a vivacious  little  woman, 
well-formed,  and  retained  traces  of  the  beauty  of  her  girl- 
hood. 

After  visiting  the  place  of  the  skirmish  at  Concord,  I 
rode  in  a private  vehicle  to  Lexington,  six  miles  east- 
ward, through  a picturesque  and  fertile  country,  and  en- 
tered the  famous  village  at  the  Green  whoreou  that  skir- 
mish occurred,  and  where  a commemorative  monument 
now  stands.  After  a brief  interview  with  two  or  three 
aged  persons  there,  we  drove  to  the  house  of  Jonathan 
Harrington,  in  East  Lexington,  who,  a lad  seventeen 
years  old,  had  opened  the  ball  of  the  Revolution  on  the 
memorable  April  morning  with  the  war-notes  of  the  shrill 
fife. 

As  we  halted  before  the  house  of  Mr.  Harrington,  at  a 
little  past  noon,  we  saw'  an  old  man  wielding  an  axe  vig- 
orously in  splitting  fire- wood  in  his  yard.  I entered  the 
gate,  and  introduced  myself  and  my  errand.  The  old  man 
was  the  venerable  lifer. 

“Coine  in  and  rest  yourself,"  he  said,  kindly,  as  he  led 
the  way  into  the  house. 

Although  he  was  then  past  ninety  years  of  ago,  he  ap- 
peared no  older  than  many  men  do  at  seventy.  His  form 
wtus  nearly  erect,  his  voice  was  firm,  his  complexion  was 
fair,  his  placid  face  was  lighted  by  mild  blue  eyes,  and  had 
but  few  deep  wrinkles,  and  his  hair,  not  all  white,  was 
very  abundant.  I took  a seat  on  a chintz-covered  lounge, 
and  he  sat  in  a Boston  rocking-chair. 

44 1 have  come,"  I said,  “to  make  some  inquiries  about 
the  battle  of  Lexington." 

“It  wasn't  a battle,"  he  answered;  “only  a skirmish.” 
“ It  was  a sharp  one,"  I said. 

“Yes,  pretty  sharp,  pretty  sharp,”  he  replied,  thought- 
fully. “Eight  fine  young  men  out  of  a hundred  were 
killed;  two  of  them  my  blood  relations." 


“I  understand  you  played  the  fife  on  that  morning,"  I 
said. 

“ As  well  as  I could,"  he  replied.  44 1 taught  myself  to 
play  the  year  before,  when  the  minute-men  were  training; 
and  I w'as  the  only  person  in  Lexington  who  knew  how 
to  fife.  That  ain't  saying  much,  though,  for  then  there 
were  only  eight  or  ten  houses  in  the  village  liesides  the 
meeting-house." 

44  Did  you  belong  to  the  minute-men  ?”  I asked. 

44 1 was  a minute-boy.  They  asked  me  to  fife,  to  help 
Joe  Burton  make  music  with  his  drum  for  Captain  Par- 
ker's company.  Poor  Joe  l His  drum-head  was  smashed, 
and  he  lost  a little  finger  in  the  fight.  Captain  Parker's 
company  was  drilled  the  night  before  the  fight,  for  Sol 
Brown,  our  nearest  neighbor,  came  from  Boston  at  sunset, 
and  said  he  had  seen  nine  British  soldiers  in  overcoats 
walking  toward  Lexington.  Sam  Adams  and  John  Han- 
cock were  at  Parson  Clark's  house,  where  Dorothy  Quin- 
cy, Hancock’s  sweetheart,  was  staying.  Gage  wanted  to 
catch  and  hang  ’em,  and  it  was  believed  the  soldiers  Sol 
had  seen  had  been  sent  out  to  seize  'em  that  night,  A 
guard  of  eight  men  under  Sergeant  Munroe  (who  kept  a 
tavern  here)  was  stationed  around  Parson  Clark’s  house. 
A little  pust  midnight  Paul  Revere — you’ve  heard  of  Re- 
vere— came  riding  like  mad  from  Cambridge,  his  horse 
all  afoani,  for  the  weather  was  uncommonly  warm.  He 
told  Munroe  he  wanted  to  sec  Hancock.  4 He  didn't  want 
to  be  disturbed  by  noise,'  said  the  Sergeant.  4 Noise  f said 
Revere;  1 you’ll  have  noise  enough  soon,  for  the  regulars 
are  coming  l’  Hancock  heard  him,  and  opening  a win- 
dow, called  out,  ‘Revere,  I know  you;  come  in.’  He 
went  into  the  bouse  a moment,  then  came  out,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  started  on  a gallop  toward  Concord.  Very 
soon  everybody  in  Lexington  was  astir." 

“ Were  you  on  duty  then  ?"  I inquired. 

“No,"  he  said.  “I  went  to  bed  at  eleven  o’clock,  and, 
as  all  boys  should  do,  slept  soundly.  My  mother  (who 
was  a Dunster,  and  one  of  the  most  patriotic  women  of 
the  time)  called  out  to  me  at  three  o’clock:  ’Jonathan! 
Jonathan ! get  up.  The  regulars  are  coining,  and  some- 
thing must  be  done.’  I dressed  quickly,  slung  my  light 
gun  over  my  shoulder,  took  my  fife  from  a chair,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  parade  near  the  meeting-house,  where  about 
fifty  men  had  gathered,  and  others  were  arriving  every 
minute.  By  four  o'clock  a hundred  men  were  there.  We 
did  not  wait  long  wondering  whether  the  regulars  were 
really  coining,  for  a man  dashed  up  to  Captain  Parker  and 
told  him  they  were  close  by.  The  Captain  immediately 
ordered  Joe  to  beat  the  drum,  and  I fifed  with  all  niy 
might.  Alarm-guns  were  instantly  fired  to  call  distant 
minute-men  to  duty.  Lights  were  now  seen  moving  in 
all  the  houses.  Daylight  came  at  half  past  four  o'clock. 
Just  then  the  regulars,  who  had  heard  the  drum -beat, 
rushed  toward  us,  and  their  leader  shouted,  ‘ Disperse,  you 
rebels!’  We  stood  still.  He  repeated  the  order  with  an 
oath,  fired  his  pistol,  and  ordered  his  men  to  shoot.  Only 
a few  obeyed.  Nobody  was  hurt,  and  we  supposed  their 
guns  were  loaded  only  with  powder.  We  had  been  or- 
dered not  to  fire  first,  and  so  we  stood  still.  The  angry 
leader  of  the  regulars  then  gave  another  order  for  them  to 
fire,  when  a volley  killed  or  wounded  several  of  our  com- 
pany. Seeing  the  regulars  endeavoring  to  surround  us, 
Captain  Parker  ordered  us  to  retreat.  As  we  fled.  Home 
shots,  were  sent  bock.  Joe  and  I climbed  a fence  near 
Parson  Clark's  house,  and  took  to  the  woods  near  by. 
Climbing  over,  Joe  fell  upon  a heap  of  stones,  and  crushed 
in  his  drum  head.  His  hand  was  bleeding  badly,  and  he 
found  a bullet  had  carried  off  a part  of  his  little  finger. 
Eight  of  our  men  had  lost  their  lives." 

“ Where  were  Adams  and  Hancock  all  this  time  f”  I in- 
quired. 

“Not  far  off,”  he  replied.  “When  the  first  shots  were 
heard,  they  were  advised  to  fly  to  a place  of  safety,  for 
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tlieir  lives  wero  too  valuable  to  the  public  to  be  lost.  At 
first  they  refused  to  go,  but  were  finally  persuaded,  and 
retired  to  a thick  wooded  hill  not  far  off.  Dorothy 
Quincy  went  with  her  lover.  They  were  married  in  the 
fall.  It  is  said  Sam  Adams,  hearing  the  tiring  ou  the 
Green,  exclaimed,  ‘What  a glorious  morning  for  Amer- 
ica is  this!’  I have  no  doubt  he  said  so,  for  it  was  just 
like  him.” 

“You  said  two  of  your  blood-relations  perished  in  that 
fight.”  I observed. 

“Yes,”  he  replied;  “they  were  Jonathan  and  Caleb 
Harrington.  Caleb,  and  Joe  Comer,  who  lived  a mile  r 
from  Lexington,  had  gone  into  the  meeting-house  to  get  , 
some  powder  stored  in  the  loft.  They  had  taken  it  to  the 
gallery  when  the  British  reached  the  meeting-house. 
They  flew  to  the  door,  and  started  on  a run  for  the  com-  ! 
pany.  Caleb  was  shot  dead  at  the  west  end  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, but  Joe,  though  wounded,  escaped.  Jonathan 
bad  stood  liis  ground  with  the  rest.  His  house  was  near 
the  meeting-house.  Ho  was  in  front  of  his  own  house  j 
when  the  regulars  fired  the  third  time.  He  was  shot  in  ! 
the  breast,  and  fell.  His  wife,  Ruth,  stood  looking  out  of 
the  window,  with  their  only  child,  nine  years  old,  by  her  . 
side.  She  saw'  her  husband  fall,  and  run  out  to  help  him.  ; 
He  raised  up,  stretched  his  arms  toward  her,  fell  again, 
and  was  dead  l>efore  she  could  get  to  him.  Oh,  it  was  too 
cruel,  too  cruel !” 

“There  were  brave  men  in  that  little  band  of  patriots,” 

I remarked. 

“ Brave  men !”  said  the  old  man,  his  mild  eyes  beaming 
with  unusual  lustre,  “braver  men  never  lived.  Not  one 
of  them  left  his  post  until  Captain  Parker,  seeing  it  was  1 
useless  to  fight  against  so  many  regulars,  told  them  to  dis- 
perse. There  was  one  man  who  wouldn't  go  even  then. 

It  was  Jonas  Parker  of  this  town.  He  lived  near  Parson 
Clark's.  He  had  said  he  would  never  run  from  an  ene- 
my, and  he  didn't.  He  had  loaded  his  musket,  put  his  hat, 
containing  powder,  wadding,  and  bullets,  between  his  feet, 
and  so  faced  the  regulars.  At  the  second  fire  he  was 
wounded,  and  fell  on  his  knees.  Then  he  fired  his  gun; 
and.  though  he  was  dying,  he  reached  for  another  charge 
in  his  hat,  when  a big  red-coat  killed  him  with  a bayonet 
on  the  very  spot  where  Jonas  first  stood.  Wasn't  that 
pluck  I” 

“ Rare  pluck,”  I answered.  “The  names  of  such  men 
should  never  Ik?  forgotten.” 

“They  never  will  be,”  replied  the  old  patriot,  excitedly. 

“ Their  names  are  all  cut  deep  in  marble  on  the  little  mon- 
ument down  yonder  ou  the  Green— Robert  Mini  roe,  Jo- 
nas Parker,  Samuel  Hadley,  Jonathan  Harrington,  Jun.. 
Isaac  Muzzy,  Caleb  Harrington,  John  Brown,  and  Asahel 
Porter.  Should  the  marble  perish,  their  names  are  cut 
deeper  in  the  memory  of  Americans.” 

“ You  said  it  was  a warm  night  when  Taul  Revere  rode 
from  Cambridge  to  Lexington,”  I said. 

“Yes,  ” he  replied ; “it  was  a very  early  spring.  Y oung 
leaves  appeared  on  the  1st  of  April.  The  grass  on  the 
village  green  was  so  tall  on  the  morning  of  the  l£fih  that 
it  waved  in  the  light  wind  that  was  blowing.  At  noon 
that  day,  when  the  British  were  driven  from  Concord,  the 
quicksilver  was  eighty-five  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  the 
door-yards  were  bright  with  dandelions.  Tlielminutc-meu 
made  it  hotter  than  that— full  a hundred  in  the  shade— for 
the  British  before  they  got  hack  to  Cambridge  that 
evening.” 

“ Did  you  serve  in  the  army  afterward  ?”  I inquired. 

“No,”  he  said;  “ father  went  to  the  war,  and  I staid  at 
home  to  help  mother  take  cart!  of  things,  for  I was  the  old- 
est boy.  I played  the  fife  sometimes  after  that  when  the 
young  men  in  the  neighborhood  were  training  for  the 
ilght,” 

By  permission  of  Mr.  Harrington  I drew  a likeness  of 
him  sitting  in  his  rocking-chair;  and  under  it  he  wrote,  J 
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with  a trembling  hand — which  he  attributed  to  the  use  of 
the  axe  that  morning — 

JONATHAN  HARRINGTON, 

Aged  90,  the  8th  Julj,  1848. 

His  brother  Charles,  two  years  younger  than  he,  came 
in  before  I had  finished  the  sketch.  I could  not  but  look 
with  wonder  and  reverence  upon  these  strong  old  men — 
children  of  one  mother,  who  had  borne  five  sons  and  three 
daughters — who  were  nearly  grown  to  manhood  when 
the  old  war  for  independence  broke  out.  I bade  them 
farewell,  received  from  the  old  fifer  the  benediction 
"God  bless  you!”  went  back  to  the  village  green,  sketch- 
ed the  monument,  and  called  upon  their  kinsman,  Abijah 
Harrington,  who  was  a lad  fourteen  years  of  ago  at  the 
time  of  the  skirmish.  He  saw  nearly  all  of  the  fight. 
He  had  two  brothers  in  it,  and  hail  been  sent  by  his  mo- 
ther, trembling  ou  account  of  her  sons,  to  watcli  tlie  fray 
at  a safe  distance,  and  obtain  for  her  information  concern- 
ing her  brave  boys.  They  escajjod  unhurt. 

From  Mr.  Harrington's  I went  to  the  house  of  Parson 
Clark,  where  I found  Mrs.  Margaret  Chandler,  a remark- 
ably intelligent  old  lady,  then  eighty-tliroe  years  of  age. 
She  hud  lived  in  that  house  ever  since  the  Revolution, 
had  a clear  recollection  of  events  at  Lexington  ou  the 
memorable  April  morning,  and  gave  me  a version  of  the 
esca|K!  of  Adams  and  Hancock  somewhat  ditferent  from 
that  given  me  by  the  venerable  fifer.  A few  more  words 
about  the  latter. 

On  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  affair  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  (1850),  Jonathan  Harrington  was  in- 
vited to  participate  with  his  fellow -citizens  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day.  In  the  procession  was  a carriage 
containing  Jonathan,  aged  ninety-two,  his  brother  Charles, 
aged  ninety,  Amos  Baker,  aged  ninety-four,  Thomas  Hill, 
aged  ninety-two,  and  Dr.  Preston,  aged  eighty-four.  Jon- 
athan gave  as  a toast  at  dinner:  " The  Ydth  of  April , 1775. 
All  u'ho  remember  that  day  will  supjiort  the  Court itut ion 
of  the  United  Staten.  ” 

The  Hon.  Edward  Everett  made  a speech  on  that  oc- 
casion, in  which  he  remarked  that  “it  pleased  Ills  heart 
to  see  these  venerable  men  lieside  him,  and  he  was  very 
much  pleased  to  assist  Mr.  Jonathan  Harrington  to  put 
on  his  top-coat  a few  minutes  ago..  In  doing  so,  he  was 
ready  to  say,  with  David,  ‘ Very  pleasant  art  thou  to  me, 
my  brother  Jonathan!*” 

Late  in  March,  1854,  when  he  was  almost  ninety-six 
years  of  age,  Jonathan  Harrington  died,  and  was  buried 
with  public  honors.  In  the  funeral  procession  was  a large 
body  of  military  as  an  escort,  and  the  hearse  was  followed 
by  the  committee  of  arrangements,  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Council,  and  a 
vast  multitude  of  citizens  gathered  from  the  neighboring 
towns.  After  impressive  religious  services  in  the  church 
at  Lexington,  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  family 
tomb. 

Sacred  be  the  memory  of  the  Fifkr  of  Lexinoton! 

CANARIES  AND  OTHER  CAGE  BIRDS. 

I CAN  not  remember  the  time  when  we  had  not  a 
canary  or  a pet  bird  of  some  kind.  My  brother  Nod, 
when  lie  was  a boy  at  home,  had  a great  fancy  for  cana- 
ries and  bullfinches,  and  he  hud  one  of  the  latter  which 
he  taught  to  whistle  very  beautifully  the  tune  of  “Ye 
hanks  and  braes  o’  Bonnie  Doon.”  The  bullfinch’s  cage 
hung  side  by  side  with  that  of  a canary,  and  after  a time 
the  canary  caught  the  trick  of  whistling  too,  and  al- 
though lie  could  not  do  it  so  well  as  the  bullfinch,  yet  he 
managed  one  or  two  lines  very  well.  When  the  bull- 
finch diet!,  the  canary  gradually  forgot  the  art  he  had 
learned,  and  by-aud-by  he  gave  lip  whistling  altogether, 
though  lie  never  forgot  how  to  sing.  There  are  many 
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varieties  of  canaries,  some  of  them  very  odd-looking  birds 
indeed.  Then*  are  bright  yellow  ones  and  orange-color- 
ed ones,  and  one  family,  called  Lizards,  are  of  a beautiful 
green  color.  Then  there  an*  canaries  with  tufts  of  fea- 
thers on  their  heads  just  like  little  caps;  these  are  called 
Norwich  canaries. 

The  Belgian  canary  is  a tall  binl,  with  very  high  shoul- 
ders. and  its  head,  instead  of  standing  erect,  bends  down 
and  hangs  forward  a long  way  below  its  Bhoulders.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  things  I know  to  rear  a brood 
of  young  binis.  Mrs.  Canary  takes  charge  of  the  eggs, 
and  sits  upon  them  patiently  day  by  day,  whilst  Mr.  Ca- 
nary looks  after  the  food  for  madame,  and  then  sit a down 
by  her  side,  and  sings  his  loudest,  sweetest  songs  to  cheer 
her  in  her  trying,  wearying  task.  By-and-by  the  time 
arrives  for  the  young  canaries  to  appear,  and  then  there 
is  a pretty  fluster  in  the  nest,  I assure  you.  The  cock 
looks  as  important  as  an  alderman,  and  the  hen  can  hard- 
ly be  persuaded  to  leave  the  nest,  even  for  her  food.  At 
last  the  young  birds  break  through  the  shells,  and  the 
first  thing  they  do  is  to  open  their  big  months  for  some- 
thing to  cut.  This  the  happy  parents  readily  and  prompt- 
ly supply,  and  if  all  goes  well  the  youngsters  soon  grow 
out  of  their  babyhood,  and  learn  to  feed  themselves. 

But  things  do  not  always  go  well,  especially  if  you 
happen  to  have  a cat  or  a dog  in  the  house,  or,  os  hap- 
pened to  me  on  one  occasion,  both.  I lmd  a splendid 
Norwich  canary,  with  a top-knot,  which  was  the  admired 
of  all  admirers.  He  used  to  sing  all  day  long  in  my 
room ; but  one  day,  the  servant  having  moved  the  cage 
into  another  room.  Carlo  and  Tom  got  at  it,  and  frighten- 
ed my  poor  pet  to  death. 

Carlo  was  ashamed  of  himself  as  soon  as  he  had  knock- 
ed over  the  cage,  but  Tom  was  a fierce  old  cat.  and  made 
such  efforts  to  get  at  the  canary  that  the  poor  little  thing 


died  from  sheer  fright.  I do  not  like  to  see  birds  con- 
fined to  very  small  cages,  especially  where  more  than 
one  is  kept.  It  is  best  to  give  them  plenty  of  air.  mid 
room  to  fly  about  in. 

The  best  of  all  is  an  aviary  where  they  can  move  as 
freely  as  if  they  were  out-of-doors.  I kuow  a gentleman 
who  has  by  kindness  got  quite  a collection  of  birds  to 
come  into  his  garden  and  make  their  homes  there  with- 
out living  in  confinement  at  all. 

JAMES  T.  FIELDS’S  LAST  POEM. 

THE  following  poem  was  written  by  Mr.  James  T. 

Fields,  of  Boston,  for  Harper's  Young  People,  only 
a few  days  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  25th 
of  April.  It  is  the  last  poem  that  he  wrote,  and  will 
therefore  have  an  interest  for  our  readers  apart  from  its 
merit.  Mr.  Fields  was  for  many  years  a partner  in  the 
publishing  house  of  Ticknor  & Fields,  afterward,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  changed  to  that  of  Fields,  Osgood, 
&.  Co.  On  retiring  from  business,  several  years  ago,  Mr. 
Fields  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  published  several 
popular  books.  He  was  a kind-hearted  man,  and  helped 
many  young  men  and  women,  who  never  went  to  him  in 
vain  for  encouragement  and  assistance.  Like  the  English 
poet  Wordsworth,  he  believed  that  men  should  never  mix 

“ their  pleasure  or  their  pride 
With  suffering  to  the  meanest  thing  that  feels,” 

I 

and  his  last  poem  shows  how  strongly  he  could  plead  for 
a poor  brute  creature  in  distress. 

ROVER’S  PETITION. 

“Kind  traveller,  do  not  pass  me  by, 

Ami  thus  a poor  old  dog  forsake; 
lint  stop  a moment  on  your  way, 

And  hear  my  woe,  for  pity’s  sake! 

“My  name  is  Rover;  yonder  house 
Wan  once  my  home  for  many  a year; 

My  master  loved  me;  every  hand 
Caressed  young  Rover,  far  and  near. 

“The  children  rode  upon  my  hack, 

And  I eonld  hear  my  praises  snug; 

With  joy  1 licked  their  pretty  feet. 

As  round  my  shaggy  sides  they  clung. 

“ I watched  them  while  they  played  or  slept ; 

I gave  them  all  I had  to  give ; 

My  strength  was  theirs  from  morn  till  night; 

For  only  them  I eared  to  live. 

“Now  I am  old,  and  blind,  and  lame. 

They've  turned  mo  out  to  die  alone, 

Without  n shelter  for  my  head, 

Without  a scrap  of  bread  or  hone. 

“This  morning  I can  hardly  crawl, 

While  shivering  in  the  snow  and  hail; 

My  teeth  are  dropping  one  l»y  one; 

I scarce  have  strength  to  wag  my  tail. 

“Pin  palsied  grown  with  mortal  pains, 

My  withered  limbs  are  useless  now; 

My  voice  is  almost  gone,  you  see. 

And  I can  hardly  make  my  1m»w. 

“Perhaps  you’ll  lead  n>e  to  a shed 
Where  I may  find  some  friendly  straw 
On  which  to  lay  my  aching  limlm, 

And  rest  my  helpless  broken  paw. 

“Stranger,  excuse  this  story  long, 

Ami  pardon,  pray,  my  last  appeal : 

You’ve  owned  a dog  yourself,  perhaps, 

And  learned  that  dogs,  like  men,  can  /erf.” 

Yes.  poor  old  Rover,  come  with  me : 

Food,  with  warm  shelter,  I'll  supply — 

And  Heaven  forgive  the  cruel  souls 
Who  drove  you  forth  to  starve  and  die! 


James  t.  fields-s  library. 
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“I  DONT  LIKE  11  EH  AT  ALL." 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “GHOST.” 

BY  W.  L.  ALDEN, 

ArTHOR  or  “ The  Moral  Pirates,”  etc. 


Chapter  I. 

THE  boys  had  talked  all  winter  of  the  cruise  which 
they  hoped  to  take  in  a sail-boat  during  the  coming 
summer,  and  they  spent  a great  many  Saturday  after- 
noons at  boat  yards  and  places  in  New  York,  Jersey  City, 
and  Brooklyn,  where  sail-boats  are  laid  up  for  the  winter. 
They  found  several  cat -boats  that  suited  them  very  well, 
and  that  could  be  bought  at  a low  price;  but  they  did 
not  find  it  ho  easy  to  convince  Uncle  John  that  a sail-bout 
cruise  would  be  a safe  enterprise  for  boys  so  young  us 
Tom  Schuyler,  Jim  and  Joe  Sharpe,  and  Harry  Wilson. 
They  did  not  say  much  about  it  to  Mr.  Schuyler,  Mr. 
Sharpe,  or  Harry’s  father,  for,  as  Joe  pointed  out,  when 
Uncle  John  Wilson  gave  his  consent,  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  speak  to  them.  “ If  I go  now,”  he  said,  “and 
ask  father  if  I can  go  cruising  in  a cat-boat,  lie’ll  say, 
‘ Most  certainly  not.  my  son;  boys  have  no  business  with 
sail-boats.’  But  if  Uncle  John  goes  to  him,  and  tells  him 
all  about  it,  lie'll  lx1  perfectly  satisfied,  and  say,  * My  son. 
I think  you  hail  better  do  as  Mr.  Wilson  suggests.'  ” Joe 
was  quite  right,  for  Mr.  Sharpe,  while  be  knew  nothing 
about  boats,  bad  entire  confidence  in  Mr.  John  Wilson’s 
prudence  and  judgment;  and  though  be  would  have  been 
very  apt  to  refuse  to  give  liis  sons  permission  to  go  sail- 
ing— on  any  ordinary  occasion — lie  would  have  consented 
to  any  plan  proposed  by  so  careful  and  trust  worthy  a man 
as  Uncle  John  was  known  to  be. 

When  the  sail-boat  cruise  was  first  proposed  to  Uncle 
John,  he  was  not  inclined  to  think  well  of  it.  “You’ve 
been  Moral  Pirates  in  a row-boat,”  said  be.  “and  now  you 
want  to  try  Moral  Piracy  in  a sail-boat.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  boys,  I don't  half  like  the  idea.  To  manage  a sail- 
boat requires  more  coolness  and  judgment  than  boys  gen- 


erally have,  so  I don’t  think  the  Department  will  be  able 
to  put  a xuil-lmat  in  commission  this  year.” 

It  was  not  until  Uncle  John  found  that  the  .water  in 
the  bays  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island,  where  Tom 
Schuyler  wanted  to  cruise,  was  in  nearly  all  places  too 
shallow  for  drowning  purposes,  that  he  consented  to  say 
that  he  would  “think  about"  the  sail-boat  plan.  He 
thought  about  it  for  some  time  without  swing  any  good 
reason  to  approve  of  it.  He  told  Torn  that  while  it  was 
true  that  the  water  in  the  bay  was  deep  only  in  certain 
narrow  steamboat  channels,  a sail-boat  might  cupsize  iu 
one  of  these  very  channels.  Besides,  if  one  of  the  hoys 
were  to  fall  overboard,  the  sail-boat  could  not  pick  him 
up  as  quickly  as  lie  could  he  picked  up  were  he  to  fall  out 
of  a rowboat.  “ After  all,”  he  added,  “the  real  difficulty 
is  that  not  one  of  you  is  accustomed  to  manage  a sail-boat, 
and  that  is  a difficulty  which  we  can’t  get  over.” 

The  boys  still  continued  to  talk  among  themselves  about 
their  desired  cruise,  without  giving  up  the  hope  that  Uncle 
John  would  change  his  mind,  and  when  spring  came 
something  happened  that  did  make  him  change  it.  Tom 
received  a letter  from  his  friend  Charley  Smith,  who  was 
in  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  saying  that  he  would 
come  and  spend  the  months  of  July  and  August  with 
him.  Now  Charley  was  a very  fine  fellow,  nearly  a year 
older  than  Tom.  He  had  been  two  years  at  the  Academy, 
and  was  already  a good  sailor.  Tom  immediately  wrote 
to  him  and  asked  him  how  he  would  like  to  be  captain  of 
a sail-boat,  and  go  on  a cruise  through  the  south  bays. 
Charley  was  delighted  with  the  plan,  and  wrote  to  his 
guardian— for  he  had  no  father  nor  mother— and  easily 
obtained  his  consent. 

Now  Uncle  John  knew  Charley  Smith  well,  and  thought 
very  highly  of  him,  and  when  Tom  came  to  him  and  show- 
ed him  Charley’s  letter,  he  said  at  once  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Moral  Piracy  would  be  glad  to  put  Captain  Charles 
Smith  in  command  of  a cat-boat. 

"My  dear  hoy,”  he  continued,  “ I hated  to  say  no  when 
you  proposed  your  plan,  and  I am  as  pleased  as  you  art* 
now  that  I can  conscientiously  approve  of  it.  Charley  is 
perfectly  competent  to  manage  a sail  boat,  and  if  he  will 
take  charge  of  the  bout,  and  you  and  the  other  hoys  will 
obey  his  orders,  you  sliall  have  your  cruise  if  I can  bring 
it  about.” 

And  he  did  bring  it  about,  as  Joe  said  he  would.  Mr. 
Sharpe,  Mr.  Schuyler,  and  Harry's  father  all  gave  their 
consent  when  Uncle  John  explained  the  matter  to  them : 
and  when  this  important  business  was  settled,  Uncle  John 
went  with  the  hoys  to  select  a boat.  • 

They  found  one  at  Gowauus  which  they  all  agreed 
was  just  the  boat  they  wanted.  She  was  twenty  feet 
long,  with  plenty  of  beam,  and  with  room  under  her  for- 
ward deck  to  carry  a good  deal  of  cargo.  Slit*  was  only 
two  or  three  years  old,  and  was  perfectly  sound  and  very 
strong.  There  was  a good  copper  pump  fastened  to  the 
after-end  of  the  centre-board  trunk,  and  all  she  seemed  to 
need  to  lit  her  for  immediate  use  was  a good  coat  of  paint. 
The  boatman  from  whom  she  was  bought  was  ordered  to 
deliver  her  at  Harlem,  and  the  boys  went  home  delighted. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  the  boys  went  to  look  at  the 
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boat  at  least  twice  a week,  and  devoted  most  of  their  spare  ! 
time  in  drawing  up  lists  of  things  to  Ik?  taken  with  them 
on  the  cruise,  and  to  studying  the  Coast  Survey  charts  of 
the  south  shore  of  Long  Island.  Torn  contrived  a plan  i 
for  making  a cabin  to  lx*  used  at  night.  He  had  small  [ 
iron  sockets  ptaced  at  each  end  of  the  cockpit  so  as  to  hold 
two  upright  sticks.  Across  these  an  oar  was  laid  for  a 
ridge-pole,  and  over  the  ridge-pole  was  stretched  a piece 
of  canvas,  the  sides  of  which  were  tied  to  rings  fastened 
on  the  outside  of  the  washboard.  In  this  way  the  cock- 
pit was  entirely  covered,  and  in  the  cabin  thus  formed  the 
boys  could  lie  or  sit  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  keep 
perfectly  dry  in  the  heaviest  shower.  Of  course  this  cab- 
in, or  tent,  could  be  used  only  when  the  sail  was  furled, 
and  the  boom  hoisted  a foot,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
but  it  was  not  intended  to  use  it  except  at  night,  when  the 
boat  would  be  at  anchor  or  moored  to  the  shore. 

The  various  lists  of  stores  drawn  up  by  the  boys  show- 
ed that  their  cruise  in  the  Whitewing  had  taught  them 
what  things  were  necessary  and  what  things  were  un-  j 
necessary  for  a long  boating  expedition.  Uncle  John  had 
cushions  made  for  the  seats,  not,  as  he  told  the  boys,  be-  I 
cause  they  needed  cushions  to  sit  on,  but  because  these 
cushions  could  bo  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  at  night 
and  used  as  mattresses.  This  particularly  pleased  Joe 
Sharpe,  who  had  put  down  on  his  list,  “Thirty  pounds  of 
tenpenny  nails  for  a bed.”  He  said,  in  explanation  of  ; 

this: 

“ I’m  tired  of  sleeping  on  coffee-pots  and  tin  cups,  as  I 
used  to  when  we  slept  in  the  Whitewing,  and  I thought 
some  good  big  nails  would  be  a good  deal  more  comfort- 
able. However,  if  Uncle  John  supplies  mattresses,  I'll 
cross  off  the  nails,  for  I don’t  think  they  would  be  quite 
as  comfortable  as  a mattress.” 

As  on  their  former  cruise,  the  boys  decided  to  wear  1 
only  blue  flannel  shirts  and  trousers,  and  to  take  neither 
coats  nor  waistcoats.  Of  course  each  one  had  a change  of 
clothes,  besides  a blanket  and  a rubber  blanket,  but  Har- 
ry’s proposal  that  they  should  take  rubber  overcoats  with 
them  was  voted  down.  When  Uncle  John  came  to  look 
over  their  lists,  he  found  scarcely  a single  article  which  [ 
could  be  spared,  with  the  exception  of  Tom’s  cannon.  This  ' 
was  an  iron  cannon  about  a foot  long,  and  with  an  inch 
bore,  and  the  boys  were  so  anxious  to  take  it  with  them 
that  Uncle  John  consented,  telling  them  that  it  might 
prove  useful  in  the  way  of  ballast  should  any  of  their 
sand-bags  he  lost  overboard. 

It  was  decided  not  to  paint  the  boat  or  to  name  her  un- 
til Charley  Smith  should  see  her.  On  the  1st  of  July  he 
arrived  in  town,  and  was  met  by  the  boys,  who  instantly 
carried  him  to  Harlem  to  show  him  the  boat.  They  ex- 
pected that  he  would  be  delighted  with  her-,  but  what  was 
tlieir  dismay  when,  after  looking  at  her  for  a few  minutes 
in  silence,  he  answered  Tom’s  question,  “How  do  you  like  ; 
her?"  by  saying,  gravely,  “I  don’t  like  her  at  all.” 

“ Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  her  ?”  de- 
manded Tom,  while  the  others  looked  wonderingly  at  the  ! 
young  sailor  who  did  not  like  their  beautiful  boat. 

“Nothing  that,  can’t  be  cured,”  answered  Charley. 
“The  trouble  with  her  is  that  she’s  a cat-boat,  and  a cat- 
boat  is  just  the  meanest  kind  of  boat  in  the  world.” 

“Can’t  we  turn  her  into  a dog-boat  or  a horse-boat  T 
asked  Joe.  “To  tell  the  truth,  boys,  I don’t  believe  a 
cat-boat  can  be  good  for  much  if  she  is  any  thing  like  a 
cat.  I wonder  if  cat-boats  can  climb  bock  fences  and 
howl  ?” 

“ I always  thought  that  a cat-boat  was  the  best  kind  of 
sail-boat  anybody  could  have,”  said  Tom.  “There’s  only 
one  sail  and  three  ropes  to  handle.” 

“There  are  two  reasons  why  a cat-boat  isn’t  fit  for  a 
cruise  where  you  are  liable  to  meet  all  kinds  of  weather,” 
replied  Charley.  “One  is  that  you  can’t  run  before  a 
gale  with  her.  You’ve  no  sail  except  the  mainsail,  and  j 
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even  if  you  close  reef  it  and  drop  the  peak,  you  will  some- 
times have  more  sail  than  the  boat  ought  to  carry.  Then, 
when  you’re  scudding,  the  boom  is  apt  to  roll  under,  and 
if  this  happens  when  it  is  blowing  hard,  and  there’s  a good 
deal  of  sea  on,  you’ll  capsize  so  quick  that  you  won’t  have 
time  to  put  on  your  overshoe*.” 

“But  what  good  would  overshoes  do  you  in  deep  wa- 
ter ?”  asked  Tom. 

Charley  smiled,  but  did  not  answer  him.  “The  other 
reason  why  I don’t  like  a cat-boat  is  that  she  won’t  work 
to  windward  with  her  peak  dropped.  If  you  are  sailing 
in  a wind,  no  matter  how  hard  it  blows,  you  must  keep 
the  peak  up,  or  you  can’t  keep  the  boat  from  falling  off. 

I don’t  care  how  many  rows  of  reef-points  the  sail  maker 
may  have  put  on  the  sail,  you  can’t  reduce  it  to  more 
than  half  its  original  size  if  you  expect  the  boat  to  beat  to 
windward.  If  a cat-boat  is  caught  in  a heavy  gale  blow- 
ing directly  off  shore,  she  can’t  carry  sail  enough  to  work 
into  the  lee  of  the  land,  and  she  is  liable  to  be  blown  a 
hundred  miles  out  to  sea.” 

“ What  kind  of  a boat  ought  we  to  have,  then  ?”  in- 
quired Tom,  who  did  not  understand  everything  that 
Charley  said,  but  who  knew  that  he  must  be  right, 

“ A jib-and-mainsail  boat,  of  course,”  replied  Charley. 
“ If  you  have  to  scud,  you  can  scud  all  day  under  your 
jib,  and  keep  as  dry  as  a bone,  and  you  can  work  her  to 
windward  with  the  mainsail  dose  reefed.  If  you  have 
your  jib  sheets  led  aft,  the  boat  can  be  handled  by  one 
man  just  as  easy  os  a cat-boat.  The  only  thing  a cat-boat 
is  good  for  is  sailing  in  a dead  calm  on  a mud-hank.” 
“But  how  can  you  sail  if  there’s  a dead  calm  t”  asked 
Tom. 

“ What  we  ought  to  do  with  that  boat,"  Charley  con- 
tinued, “is  to  step  her  mast  about  eighteen  inches  aft  of 
where  it  is  stepped  now.  Then  we  can  rig  out  a bowsprit 
and  put  a jib  on  her.  She  ought  to  be  lengthened  at  the 
stern  too,  so  that  we  could  reach  the  end  of  the  boom  and 
put  in  a reef  without  going  ashore  to  do  it” 

“We  might  make  the  bowsprit  ourselves,"  said  Tom; 
“but  we  couldn't  lengthen  her  ourselves,  and  it  would 
cost  a g<xxl  deal  to  get  it  done.” 

“I’ll  undertake  to  lengthen  her  myself,"  said  Charley. 
“It  won’t  cost  us  anything  but  the  price  of  a few  nails 
and  some  pieces  of  wood." 

“How  on  earth  would  you  go  to  work  ?”  cried  Jim. 
“ Do  you  mean  to  saw  her  in  two,  put  a piece  in,  and  nail 
her  together  again  ?” 

“ Perhaps,”  said  Joe,  “he  means  to  steam  her,  and 
♦hen  stretch  her.  If  you  can  bend  wood  by  steaming  it, 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  stretch  it.” 

“ I’ll  show  you  what  1 mean  if  you  fellows  will  only 
pay  attention,”  replied  Charley.  “Now  here’s  her  tran- 
som, this  flat  board  at  her  stern,  where  her  name  ought  to 
be  painted.  You  see  it’s  all  above  water,  and  that  the  end 
of  every  plank  is  nailed  to  it.  Now  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  take  four  pieces  of  joist-— I believe  that’s  what  car- 
penters call  it— about  four  inches  square,  and  bolt  them 
to  the  transom.  You  want  to  put  them  about  six  inches 
apart,  and  they  must  be  just  as  long  as  the  transom  is 
deep." 

11 1 don't  quite  understand,"  said  Tom,  “ what  you 
mean  by  Haying  they  must  be  as  long  as  the  transom  is 
deep." 

“ I moan  that  each  piece  that  you  lx>lt  on  must  reach 
from  the  level  of  the  deck,  that  is,  from  the  top  of  the 
transom,  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  transom.” 

“Oh,  now  I understand," exclaimed  Tom. 

“ Very  well.  Now  you  want  to  take  four  pieces  of  inch 
plank,  two  feet  eleven  inches  long,  and  fasten  them  with 
screw-bolts  to  the  side  of  each  piece  of  joist,  so  that  they 
will  extend  in  a straight  line  from  the  stem.  To  the  ends 
of  these  planks  you  must  nail  a new  transom,  which  will 
j have  to  be  smaller  in  every  way  than  the  old  one,  because 
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tlie  lines  of  the  boat,  when  carried  out  three  feet,  will  ap- 
proach each  other.  After  you  have  put  braces  lietween 
the  pieces  of  plank,  so  as  to  keep  them  firm,  you  must 
carry  out  your  planking  and  your  deck  to  the  new  tran- 
som, and  there  you  have  your  boat  lengthened  throe  feet. 
The  lengthened  part  will  be  all  ‘overhang,1  but  the  boat 
will  be  all  the  prettier  for  it." 

“ Won't  she  be  very  weak  i"  asked  Tom. 

**  Not  if  you  do  the  work  carefully.  The  new  plank- 
ing mustn't  all  begin  at  the  old  transom,  or  she  wouldn't 
hold  together;  but  if  you  cut  every  other  one  of  the  old 
planks  off  at  the  first  timber  (rib,  I suppose  you'd  call  it) 
forward  of  the  transom,  and  fusten  the  end  of  the  new 
plank  to  this  timber,  and  follow  the  same  plan  in  carry- 
ing out  the  deck  planks,  she'll  be  strong  enough.  Weil 
leave  a hole  in  the  deck  for  the  rudder  head  to  come 
through,  and  will  have  to  move  the  iron  rod  that  the 
sheet-block  travels  on  a couple  of  feet  further  aft.  I'd 
like  no  better  fun  than  to  lengthen  her,  if  you  fellow* 
would  like  to  have  me  do  it,  and  we  can  get  the  tools." 

The  boys  were  greatly  pleased  with  Charley's  proposal. 
The  boat,  when  lengthened,  and  sloop  - rigged,  would, 
they  thought,  be  a real  yacht,  and  altogether  a much 
more  imposing  craft  than  a cat-boat.  The  matter  was 
laid  before  Uncle  John  that  night,  and  he  willingly  agreed 
to  pay  the  cost  of  carrying  out  Charley'*  plans.  “He  is 
right,”  said  Uncle  John,  “ about  the  rig,  and  I suppose  lie 
is  right  about  lengthening  the  boat.  lie  shall  have  what- 
ever he  needs;  but  I hope  youil  all  remember  that  if  the 
Department  spends  all  its  money  in  fitting  out  this  boat, 
you’ll  have  to  turn  round  and  keep  the  Department  in 
food  and  clothes  for  the  rest  of  it*  days." 

[to  BK  co.vti.nckd.] 


THE  DRAGON-KILLER* 

A STORY  OF  THE  ISLAND  OK  RHODES. 

BY  DAVID  KEIL 

MANY,  many  years  ago,  when  the  isle  of  Rhodes  was 
still  unconquered  by  the  Turks,  and  belonged  to  the 
Christian  Knights  of  St.  John,  a great  crowd  was  gather- 
ed one  morning  in  the  streets  of  its  capital,  before  the  for- 
tress where  the  knights  and  their  Grand  Master  lived.  A 
grave-looking  mail  in  the  uniform  of  the  Order  (a  long 
white  frock,  with  a scarlet  cross  on  the  breast)  had  just 
issued  from  one  of  the  gates,  side  by  side  with  a herald 
bearing  a trumpet.  The  herald  blew  three  long  blasts, 
and  the  grave  man  cried  aloud,  “Thus  saith  Helion  do 
Villeneuve,  the  most  noble  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John:  Forasmuch  us  five  knights  of  the  Order  have 
fallen  in  combat  with  the  dragon  [serpent]  that  dwelleth 
by  the  Mount  of  St.  George,  this  adventure  is  henceforth 
forbidden  to  all  who  wear  the  red  eross.  and  ho  who  shall 
presume  to  disobey  this  command  shall  be  disgraced  and 
hunished  as  a rebel." 

The  faces  of  the  crowd  grew  blank  with  dismay  as  they 
listened;  for  this  serpent  was  tin*  pest  of  the  whole  island, 
and  had  already  destroyed  many  of  them.  Their  only 
hope  lay  in  the  Knights  of  St.  John ; and  when  they  heard 
that  even  these  famous  warriors  were  forbidden  to  fight 
for  them,  they  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  went  sad- 
ly home  to  tell  the  had  news  to  their  wives  and  children. 

Amid  the  throng  there  were  not  a few  of  the  kuiglita 
themselves  who  seemed  quite  as  ill  pleased  a*  the  rest, 
for  these  dangerous  adventures  were  just  what  they  de- 
lighted in,  and  every  man  of  them  secretly  hoped  to  have 
the  glory  of  delivering  the  island  from  the  monster  that 
was  laying  it  waste.  But  the  Grand  Master's  commands 
were  positive,  and  what  could  they  do  ? Biting  their  lips 

* The  name  of  dragon  is  often  applied  to  large  serpent.*  by  the-  old 
chroniclers.  The  knight’s  exploit,  which  was  performed  in  1342,  may 
perhaps  have  given  rise  to  our  modem  legend  of  Sl  George  and  the 
Dragon. — D.  K. 
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in  stifled  rage,  the  brave  men  turned  slowly  away— all 
but  one. 

That  one  was  a tall,  noble-looking  knight  from  Sicily, 
Dieudonne*  de  Gozon  by  name.  He  had  proved  his  cour- 
age in  many  a hard  battle  with  the  Turks,  and  was  held 
to  be  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Order;  and  one  might  see 
by  his  set  lips  and  stern  eyes  that  he  had  no  thought  of 
giving  up  the  dragon  adventure  even  now. 

Long  after  all  the  rest  had  gone  ho  stood  motionless  in 
the  midst  of  the  empty  market-place,  with  his  arms  folded 
upon  liis  broad  breast,  buried  in  thought.  At  length  a 
sudden  light  broke  over  his  downcast  face,  and  he  moved 
away  with  a brisk  step,  as  if  he  saw  his  way  through  the 
difficulty  at  last. 

The  next  morning  Do  Gozon  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  some  of  his  comrades  said  that  he  had  got  leave  from 
the  Grand  Master  to  go  home  to  Sicily  for  a while,  and 
no  one  thought  any  more  about  him. 

But  had  they  seen  what  he  was  doing  in  the  mean  time, 
it  would  have  puzzled  them  a good  deal.  The  first  tiling 
he  did  on  getting  home  was  to  make  a complete  figure  of 
the  dragon  serpent  with  wood  and  canvas  and  to  paint 
it  as  life-like  as  he  could  —scales,  forked  tongue,  fiery  eyes, 
ami  all.  Not  much  to  lie  done  that  way,  you  will  say, 
toward  killing  the  monster;  but  wait  a little. 

The  next  thing  was  to  buy  two  fierce  hounds,  for  whom 
the  killing  of  a wolf  or  the  pulling  down  of  a full-grown 
deer  (or  of  an  armed  man  for  that  matter)  was  a mere 
joke.  Then  he  mounted  his  war-horse,  called  hi*  dog*, 
and  went  right  up  to  the  pictured  figure  of  the  monster. 
But  at  the  first  glimpse  of  this  hideous  creature,  uglier 
and  stranger  than  anything  they  had  ever  seen  before, 
the  hounds  ran  yelling  away,  and  the  good  steed  reared 
so  that  he  all  but  threw  his  rider. 

This,  however,  was  just  what  De  Gozon  expected,  and 
he  was  not  a whit  disheartened.  He  tried  again  and 
again,  and  yet  again,  until  horse  and  hounds  were  able  to 
face  tlie  horrible  figures  without  flinching.  Then  he  train- 
ed his  dogs  to  throw  themselves  under  it,  and  fasten  their 
teeth  in  its  sides,  where  the  flesh  was  soft  and  unprotect- 
ed by  scales;  and  the  dogs  learned  their  lesson  readily 
enough— so  readily,  indeed,  that  once  or  twice  they  all 
but  tore  the  figure  to  pieces.  Then  the  knight  thought  it 
time  to  begin  liis  work,  and  sailed  back  to  Rhodes  again. 

Tlie  moment  he  landed,  off  he  set  for  the  Mount  of  St. 
George,  accompanied  only  by  the  two  esquires  who  served 
him.  As  he  neared  the  fatal  spot,  the  hills  around  seemed 
to  grow  darker  and  steeper,  and  a cloud  came  over  the 
sun,  and  the  gloomy  gorge  through  which  his  path  began 
to  wind  looked  blacker  and  drearier  than  ever.  It  was 
as  if  he  were  going  down  alive  into  the  grave.  No  sight, 
no  sound,  of  life  ; the  whole  place  seemed  smitten  with  a 
curse.  Now,  too,  he  begun  to  see  fearful  tokens  of  the 
monster’s  presence:  here  the  skull  of  a horse,  there  the 
half-devoured  skeleton  of  a bullock,  yonder  a heap  of 
rusty  armor,  mingled  with  the  crushed  bone*  of  some 
good  knight  who  had  gone  forth  upon  the  same  quest  as 
himself,  and  never  come  back.  Suddenly  he  turned  a 
sharp  comer,  and  right  before  him  yawned  the  black 
mouth  of  the  dismal  cavern  in  which  the  destroyer  had 
made  its  den. 

Just  across  the  valley,  under  an  overhanging  rock, 
stood  a little  chapel,  now  silent  and  deserted,  for  those 
who  used  to  pray  there  had  fled  in  terror,  and  the  poor 
old  priest  who  tended  it  hail  been  devoured  by  the  serpent 
long  ago.  Kneeling  before  the  moss-grown  altar,  the 
brave  man  prayed  to  God  to  strengthen  him  in  the  battle, 
and  help  him  to  destroy  the  enemy  of  the  land. 

Just  then  his  horse  started,  and  sent  forth  a neigh  like 
a trumjiet  blast.  Out  of  the  darkness  of  the  cavern  a 
huge  flat  head  was  rearing  itself,  with  it*  forked  tongue 


• God-given. 
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quivering,  anti  its  sunken  eyes  glittering  fiercely  at  the 
sight  of  prey. 

“Now.  my  friends,”  said  Do  Gozon  to  his  esquires, 
“draw  back,  and  let  me  try  this  fight  alone.  If  it  be 
God's  will  that  I should  conquer.  He  can  strengthen  my 
single  arm  to  do  the  work;  if  I am  to  die,  better  that  one 
life  be  lost  than  three.” 

There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  strong  men  as  they 
listened,  but  they  knew  better  than  to  dispute  their  lead- 
er’s will.  They  bowed  in  silence,  and  drew  back,  while 
the  knight,  couching  his  lance,  charged  furiously  upon 
hiN  terrible  fix*.  But  the  spear  slid  harmlessly  over  the 
slippery  scales,  and  the  monster’s  hot,  foul  breath  and  hid- 
eous aspect  proved  too  much  for  the  good  war-horse.  He 
Ntarted  hack,  and  neither  spur  nor  call  could  urge  him 
forward  again. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  De  Gozon  did  it. 
Leaping  to  the  ground,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  renewed 
the  attack  on  foot.  A blow  fell — another — yet  another. 
But  the  good  blade  which  had  cloven  helmet  and  turban 
like  pastelxMird  fell  vainly  upon  the  tough,  slimy  body  of 
the  reptile.  One  lash  of  that  mighty  tail,  and  down  wen»t 
De  Gozon,  stunned  and  bleeding,  with  the  terrible  jaws 
gaping  over  him  like  the  mouth  of  the  grave.  The  knight 
commended  his  soul  to  God,  and  thought  all  was  over. 

But  just  then  a fierce  yell  was  heart!,  and  in  sprang  the 
dogs,  fixing  their  teeth  in  the  monster’s  undefended  tiesli 
with  a grijx*  that  all  its  struggles  could  not  shake  off. 
The  pain  paralyzed  it  for  a moment,  and  that  moment  was 
enough  for  the  fallen  knight  to  raise  himself  on  his  elbow 
Hiul  plunge  his  sword  hilt-deep  in  the  snake’s  exposed  side. 
One  mighty  quiver  ran  through  every  coil  of  the  huge 
body,  and  the  terror  of  the  island  lay  dead  upon  the  tram- 
pled grass,  overwhelming  its  conqueror  in  its  fall. 


Meanwhile  the  news  that  another  champion  had  gone 
forth  to  meet  the  dragon  had  run  abroad  like  wild  fire, 
and  when  the  fight  began,  hundreds  of  trembling  lookers- 
on  were  watching  it  from  the  surrounding  hill-tops.  There 
was  a groan  of  dismay  when  the  knight’s  war-horse  failed 
him,  and  he  had  to  face  the  monster  on  foot.  When  lie 
was  struck  to  the  ground,  and  the  huge  jaws  were  seen 
gaping  over  him.  the  in-drawn  breath  of  the  terrified  crowd 
sounded  like  a hiss  amid  the  dead  silence;  but  when  the 
battle  ended,  and  they  saw  their  terrible  enemy  lying  dead 
before  them,  up  went  a shout  that  seemed  to  rend  the  very 
sky.  Strangers  embraced  each  other  like  brothers;  chil- 
dren clapped  their  hands,  and  shouted  for  joy ; women  hid 
their  faces,  and  wept  aloud ; and  the  whole  throng  poured 
downward  like  a wave  into  the  gloomy  valley  which  they 
had  so  long  avoided  like  a plague-spot 

When  De  Gozou  opened  his  eyes  again,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  people,  who  were  shout- 
ing his  name,  and  blessing  him  as  their  deliverer.  His 
ride  back  to  the  town,  with  the  dead  monster  in  a wagon 
Ixduud  him,  was  like  a triumphal  procession.  Every  one 
struggled  for  a sight  of  him.  Flowers  and  laurel  leaves 
were  showered  upon  him  from  the  windows.  Even  the 
stately  Knights  of  St.  John  lent  their  voices  to  swell  the 
cheering;  and  so  the  great  procession  swept  on  to  the  hall 
of  the  Order,  and  into  the  court  where  the  Grand  Master 
was  sitting  in  his  chair  of  state,  with  his  chosen  knights 
around  him. 

As  soon  as  the  uproar  lulled  a little,  De  Gozon  told  his 
story  in  a quiet,  matter-of-fact  way  which  showed  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  make  much  of  what  he  had  done.  Every 
one  expected  to  see  the  Grand  Master  start  up  and  embrace 
him;  but  the  old  knight  sut  firm  as  a rock,  and  his  face 
was  very  grim. 


A MAY  PARTY.— Draws  ot  W.  M.  Cart. 
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THE  KNITTING  BEE. — Em.i %vu*  ut  J.  Timkst,  rum  a Faivtinu  ut  U.  11.  Stout 


“Thou  hast  done  a great  deed,”  said  lie  at  last;  “but 
tell  me,  what  is  the  first  duty  of  every  true  knight  ?" 

“To  obey. " answered  the  dragon-slayer,  with  a faint 
Hush  on  his  sun-browned  cheek. 

“ And  how  hast  thou  obeyed  ?”  asked  the  Grand  Master, 
sternly.  “ Is  it  not  written  in  our  laws  that  no  knight  of 
the  Order  shall  undertake  any  adventure  without  the  bid- 
ding of  his  chief  ? Thou  hast  acted  not  only  without  my 
bidding,  but  against  it;  and  in  the  ranks  of  our  Order 
there  is  no  place  for  one  who  sets  his  own  will  before  his 
vow  of  obedience.  Loose  that  cross  from  thy  breast,  and 
begone !” 

The  crowd  stood  aghast  at  hearing  this  terrible  rebuke 


given  to  their  hero,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  expectantly 
upon  him.  For  a moment  he  stood  like  one  thunder- 
struck; then,  without  a word,  he  took  the  scarlet  cross 
from  his  breast,  laid  it  meekly  at  the  Grand  Master's  feet, 
and  turned  to  depart. 

Then  the  old  man's  iron  face  yielded  suddenly,  ns  ice 
yields  at  the  coming  of  spring.  He  leaped  from  his  chair, 
and  rushing  after  the  banished  man,  threw  his  arms  round 
him  like  a father  embracing  his  child. 

“Come  back,  my  son,”  he  cried,  “and  take  up  again 
that  cross  which  none  is  worthier  to  wear.  He  who  in 
his  hour  of  triumph  could  bear  without  a murmur  such  a 
reproof  as  mine,  deserves  to  be  not  only  a knight  of  our 
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Order,  but  its  head;  and  when  it  shall  please  God  to  call  I 
me,  I shall  be  well  content  to  have  thee  my  successor.” 
And  a very  few  years  later  De  Gozon  did  succeed  the 
old  warrior  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  and  is  still  re- 
membered as  the  best  and  kindliest  chief  who  ever  ruled 
it.  If  you  ever  go  to  Rhodes  (as  I did  a few  years  ago), 
you  will  see  there,  unless  the  Turks  have  destroyed  it,  an 
old  tomb,  quaintly  carved,  bearing  this  inscription,  “ Here 
lies  Dleudonne  de  Gozon,  the  Dragon-killer.” 


BOB  PERKINS’S  PARCEL. 

A STORY  FROM  CHICAGO. 

BY  A.  A.  HAYES,  Jl’N. 

\GOOD  many  boys  who  read  this  story  may  live  in 
Chicago,  or  have  made  a visit  to  that  great  Western 
city,  but  those  who  have  never  been  there  must  hope 
to  see  it  some  day.  It  lies  on  one  of  the  great  lakes,  so 
much  like  the  ocean  that  one  can  hardly  believe  that  he 
has  not  been  transjiorted,  on  the  back  of  the  Enchanted 
Horse,  over  a thousand  miles  of  land,  and  is  looking  at 
the  broad  Atlantic.  Certainly  that  is  what  young  Bob 
Perkins  thought  as  he  entered  the  city  one  pleasant  morn 
ing  about  ten  years  ago.  He  had  come  from  New  York  j 
with  his  father,  who  had  business  in  Chicago  which  would  ^ 
probably  detain  him  for  a year  or  more,  ami  had  therefore  1 
taken  his  family  with  him  to  reside  there.  They  left  New  | 
York  at  night,  and  Bob  saw  Niagara  Falls  for  the  first 
time  as  the  train  crossed  the  famed  Suspension-Bridge  j 
the  next  day.  In  the  morning  he  had  seen  the  Falls  of 
the  Genesee  at  Rochester,  and  been  told  of  the  useless 
feat  in  which  Sain  Patch  lost  his  life,  saying  that  “some 
things  could  be  done  as  well  as  others,”  and  then  leaping  j 
to  his  death.  He  was  thus  better  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  splendid  achievement  of  which  his  father  told  him  as 
the  train,  weighing  many,  many  tons,  rolled  slowly  across 
the  bridge  hung  by  wire  cables  over  the  roaring  and 
foaming  rapids.  It  seems  that  when  Mr.  Roebling,  the 
engineer,  made  known  his  plans,  people  declared  that  they 
were  foolish  and  dangerous,  and  that  such  a bridge  could 
not  be  made  safe  enough  to  support  carriages,  much  less  a 
train.  He  did  not  argue  with  them,  but  he  did  something 
which,  while  quite  convincing  to  the  public,  allowed  a ran* 
faith  in  his  own  Bkill  and  care.  When  he  had  stretched 


one  wire  across,  he  suspended  a basket  on  it,  and  in  this  ( 
basket  he,  his  wife,  and  his  child  were  drawn  from  bunk  . 
to  bank. 

Next  morning,  when  Bob  had  dressed  himself  and  look- 
ed out  of  the  window  of  the  sleeping-car,  he  saw  the  waves  j 
dashing  up  from  Lake  Michigan  high  enough  to  wet  the 
wheels  of  the  train  us  it  ran  swiftly  along  the  shore.  A | 
few  minutes  more  saw  him  in  the  station,  and  with  that  | 
day  his  life  in  Chicago  began. 

The  city  seemed  even  busier  to  him  than  New  York.  | 
The  people  moved  faster  through  the  streets,  and  were 
apparently  more  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  their  various  | 
occupations.  It  was  early  autumn,  and  very  dry,  as  tile  ! 
summer  had  been.  Bob  heard  his  father  say  that  the 
farmers  were  complaining  greatly  of  the  want  of  rain, 
and  when  he  rode  out  on  the  prairie,  everything  looked 
yellow  and  parched.  He  preferred  to  walk  along  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  out  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
he  could  see  the  lumber  vessels  coining  in  from  Wisconsin 
ami  Michigau.  and  enjoy  the  cool  breezes. 

One  Sunday  evening,  while  reading,  he  heard  the  bells 
ring,  and,  like  almost  all  boys,  wanted  to  run  to  the  fire. 
His  father  told  him  that  he  himself  would  like  a walk,  ! 
and  that  they  might  go  a certain  distance,  but  would  prob- 
ably find  that  the  tire  was  extinguished.  Boh  remember-  ( 
ed,  however,  that  the  wind  was  blowing  hard  when  they 
were  coming  home  from  church,  and  then  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  in  that  absence  of  rain  of  which  he  . 


had  hoard,  the  wooden  buildings  so  common  in  the  city 
must  be  as  dry  as  tinder.  When  they  turned  the  corner 
of  the  street,  both  uttered  a cry  of  surprise.  The  sky  was 
all  aflame,  and  dense  clouds  of  smoke,  in  which  cinders 
were  thickly  mingled,  were  driven  by  the  wind  over  their 
heads. 

“ I do  not  think  that  it  is  near  my  office.  Bob,”  said  his 
father;  “but  it  seems  a great  conflagration,  and  we  had 
better  find  out  if  it  is  likely  to  spread.” 

They  walked  rapidly  toward  one  of  the  bridges  over  the 
Chicago  River,  and  crossed  it.  As  they  passed  on  they 
met  a gradually  increasing  throng,  apparently  fleeing 
from  the  fire  and  seeking  a place  of  safety.  The  smoke 
and  cinders  grew  more  plentiful,  and  the  sky  was  now  lit 
from  horizon  to  horizon.  At  last  they  reached  the  office, 
ami  Mr.  Perkins  opened  it  with  his  key.  Everything 
inside  was  quiet  and  undisturbed;  hut  he  felt  a strange; 
degree  of  alarm,  none  the  less  acute  because  somewhat 
vague.  He  almost  mechanically  opened  his  safe,  and 
stood  looking  at  its  contents,  and  mentally  wondering 
whether  it  would  preserve  them  in  case  of  the  advent 
of  the  flames.  Even  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  the 
noise  outside  grew  louder  and  louder.  Crowds  were 
heard  hurrying  through  the  street,  and  many  were  cry- 
ing and  shouting.  Bob  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it, 
only  to  shrink  back  almost  in  terror.  The  burning  cin- 
ders had  been  blown  over  to  the  street  where  the  office 
was,  and  the  block  had  taken  fire. 

Mr.  Perkins  saw  in  a moment  that  his  office  must  be 
destroyed,  and  that  he  had  not  even  time  to  save  all  the 
contents  of  his  safe.  He  hurriedly  selected  a few  docu- 
ments, wrapped  them  up  in  a paper,  and  gave  them  to 
Bob.  telling  him  to  carry  them  in  his  hand,  and  he  sure 
not  to  let  them  pass  from  his  possession.  Then,  with  a 
caution  to  keep  close  to  him,  and  hurriedly  closing  the 
safe,  he  started  again  for  his  house.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  go  a long  distance  around,  and  even  then  reach- 
ed their  destination  with  much  difficulty.  Mr.  Perkins, 
as  they  passed  along,  had  carefully  observed  the  course  of 
the  flames,  ami  made  up  his  mind  that  they  would  reach 
his  house,  us  they  had  already  reached  his  office.  He  pro- 
ceeded at  once,  therefore,  to  send  his  family  to  the  res- 
idence of  some  friends  in  the  country,  again  cautioning 
Boh  about  the  parcel  of  papers.  Then  he  called  some  men 
to  his  aid,  took  as  much  furniture  as  possible  out  of  his 
house,  and  sent  it  in  carts  to  one  of  the  parks.  As  the 
last  cart  started,  the  flames  caught  the  eaves,  and  he  look- 
ed back  to  see  them  enveloping  what  had  been  a pleasant 
home.  There  was  no  time  for  regrets;  he  only  hurried 
liis  driver  along,  hoping  that  he  would  reach  a place  where 
his  effects  would  be  secure.  All  in  vain : he  saw  them 
consumed  in  their  turn,  and  he  was  finally  compelled  to 
seek  protection  himself  under  a bridge,  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  that  terrible  night.  In  the  morning  he  joined 
his  family  at  the  house  whither  they  had  gone.  The  ca- 
lamity which  had  happened  was  so  great  that  none  of 
them  quite  realized  it.  In  a few  hours  not  only  had  their 
beautiful  city  been  laid  in  ashes,  but  their  pretty  homo, 
Mr.  Perkins’s  place  of  business,  and  much  of  their  prop- 
erty had  been  likewise  destroyed. 

“Well,” at  last  remarks!  Mr.  Perkins,  “I  am  glad  of 
one  thing.  I secured  a good  many  valuable  mortgages, 
railroad  bonds,  and  notes  of  hand,  and  wrapped  them  in 
a package,  and  gave  them  to  my  careful  Bob  to  keep,  and 
I know  that  he  has  them  now.” 

“Yes,  papa.”  cried  Bob.  with  a glowing  face.  “Tim 
parcel  never  left  my  hands  except  for  a few  miuutes.  when 
I laid  it  on  the  piano  while  I was  helping  mamma  put  her 
jewels  in  a bag.  Here  it  is;”  and  he  handed  his  father  a 
paper  parcel.  Mr.  Perkins  opened  it,  and  took  out — half 
a dozen  sandwiches!*  To  such  a state  of  excitement  had 
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the  terrible  events  of  the  night  brought  every  one  that 
poor  Bob  never  knew  when  he  exchanged  the  precious 
bundle,  of  documents  for  the  parcel  of  provisions  which 
his  thoughtful  mother  had  put  up. 

Bob  staid  in  Chicago,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  is  handsomer  than  ever.  Perhaps  his 
name  can  be  found  in  the  directory;  but  if  any  one  should 
meet  him  who  lias  read  this  story,  it  would  be  well  not  to 
allude  to  either  parcels  or  sandwiches. 


MEMPHIS. 


MEMPHIS  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  world’s  great 
cities.  It  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  when 
all  Europe  was  a savage  wilderness,  and  its  inhabitants 
barbarians  living  in  huts  and  caves.  The  great  city  grew 
up  under  the  rule  of  the  Pharaohs  to  be  a scene  of  busy 
trade,  almost  as  thickly  peopled  as  London  or  New  York. 
To-day  its  site  can  scarcely  be  traced.  But  four  thousand 
years  ago  Memphis  was  a city  of  palaces  and  temples. 
Pharaoh  was  lodged  more  splendidly  than  Louis  XIV., 
and  Cheops  provided  himself  with  the  most  magnificent 
of  tombs.  One  of  the  Memphian  temples  is  thus  described : 
44  He  seemed  to  lie  in  Memphis,  his  native  city;  and  enter- 
ing the  temple  of  Isis,  saw  it  shining  with  the  splendor 
of  a thousand  lighted  lamps;  all  the  avenues  of  the  tem- 
ple were  crowded  with  people,  and  resounded  with  the 
noise  of  the  passing  throngs.”  The  inner  shrine  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  residence  of  the  goddess.  To  Memphis, 
perhaps,  came  Joseph,  the  gentle  Jew,  to  become  the  ruler 
of  the  land.  There  came  his  brethren  and  the  Israelites 
to  buy  corn.  Here  the  Jews  passed  their  four  centuries 
of  captivity ; from  its  palaces  they  bore  off  the  jewels  and 
gold  of  the  Egyptians;  from  it*  memorable  shore  they  set 
out  on  their  march ; from  the  gates  of  Memphis  the  furi- 
ous Pharaoh  followed  with  chariot  and  horse,  to  perish  in 
the  treacherous  sea. 

Nowhere  can  be  found  more  striking  incidents  than  are 
connected  with  this  desolate  narrow  part  of  the  shore  of 
the  Nile.  Moses,  perhaps,  floated  in  liis  basket  near  by, 
and  won  his  life  with  the  smile  of  infancy,  always  irre- 
sistible. It  was  the  scene  of  the  plagues,  of  the  terrible 
darkness,  of  the  years  of  plenty  and  the  years  of  want. 
It  flourished  in  splendor  and  wealth  for  a period  that 
makes  the  ago  of  most  cities  seem  trivial.  New  York  is 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  London  about 
nineteen  hundred : Memphis  flourished  for  more  than 
three  thousand  years.  It  has  passed  away,  but  one  of 
its  labors  can  never  apparently  perish.  Cheops,  one  of 
the  Memphian  Kings,  built  the  largest  of  the  Pyramids, 
and  near  it  are  several  others  not  much  less  in  size.  A 
Pyramid  was  no  doubt  a royal  tomb.  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  given  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  these 
wonderful  buildings.  Some  suppose  them  intended  for 
astronomical  purposes;  others  suggest  that  they  were  de- 
signed to  mark  the  dimensions  of  an  inch,  and  fix  the  sys- 
tem of  computing  distances.  But  history  and  tradition 
assert  that  they  were  the  tombs  of  the  Memphian  Kings. 
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SUSIE  KINGMAN’S  DECISION. 

BY  KATE  R.  McDOWELL. 


Chapter  I. 

4*T’M  getting  to  quite  like  pajia's  present,”  said  Susie 
JL  Kingman,  as  she  thoughtfully  turned  over  a leaf  of 
her  Silent  Comforter , “ though  I did  want  a ring  awful- 
ly, and  expected  one  as  much  as  could  be;  but  then  this 
is  much  better,  for  it  teacheN  me  something.  I've  learn- 
ed ever  so  many  verses  already,  for  it’s  the  first  thing  my 


eyes  open  upon  in  the  morning,  and  every  time  I come 
into  the  room  I unconsciously  read  over  the  text  for  the 
day.  Let  me  see— yea,  to-day  is  the  20th.”  And  hav- 
ing put  back  the  leaf  numbered  nineteen,  she  read,  41  * Be 
kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  with  brotherly  love;  in 
honor  preferring  one  another.*  4 In  honor  preferring 
one  another,’  ” she  repeated,  musingly — “ 4 in  honor  pre- 
ferring one  another.’  I don’t  exactly  see  what  that 
means.  I believe  1*11  look  in  the  Commentary  before  I 
go  to  breakfast,  for  if  it’s  to  be  my  verse  for  the  day,  I 
ought  to  understand  it  at  the  beginning.” 

The  breakfast  bell  rang  as  Susie  descended  the  stairs,  so 
she  hastened  into  her  father’s  study,  and  taking  from  the 
book-case  the  volume  she  wanted,  turned  over  the  leaves 
until  Romans,  xii.  10,  was  reached. 

“Yes,  here  is  an  explanation  of  the  very  words,  4 In 
honor  preferring  one  another.***  And  she  read, half  aloud: 

“‘The  meaning  appears  to  be  this:  consider  all  your 
brethren  as  more  worthy  than  yourself,  and  let  neither 
grief  nor  envy  affect  your  mind  at  seeing  another  honor- 
ed and  yourself  neglected.  This  is  a hard  lesson,  and 
very  few  persons  learn  it  thoroughly.’  ” 

Susie  paused  with  her  finger  on  the  words,  saying:  “I 
hope  I shall  be  one  of  the  few  that  learn  it.  I just  wish 
I had  a chance  to  show  that  I felt  glad  to  have  some  one 
honored ; but” — less  confidently — “I  don’t  know  as  I would 
care  to  be  neglected.  No,  that  would  be  a great  deal 
harder.”  Then  exclaiming,  as  she  read  on,  44  Why,  this 
writer  says  the  very  same  tiling:  4 If  we  wish  to  see  our 
brethren  honored,  still  it  is  with  the  secret  condition  in 
our  own  minds  that  we  be  honored  more  than  they.’  ” 

Susie  slowly  closed  the  book,  saying,  “ It’s  perfectly 
dear  to  me  now” ; then  as  baby’s  voice  heralding  the  ap- 
proach of  the  others  was  heal'd  on  the  stairs,  she  hastily 
replaced  the  book  and  joined  them. 

An  hour  later  she  might  have  been  seen  on  her  way  to 
school,  taking  a last  look  at  one  of  her  lessons  as  she 
walked  along,  and  so  occupied  with  her  book  as  not  to 
notice  a group  on  the  school  steps  waving  handkerchiefs 
and  beckoning  her  to  hasten.  At  last,  as  she  still  read 
on,  the  eager  girls,  too  impatient  to  wait  until  she  reached 
them,  with  one  accord  darted  down  the  street  to  meet  her. 

Josie  Thorp  playfully  snatched  away  her  book,  exclaim- 
ing, “No  more  studying  for  you  until  you’ve  heard  the 
news !” 

“How  can  you  speak  so  disrespectfully  to  her  Majes- 
ty ?”  laughed  another;  at  which  the  rest,  following  the  last 
speaker's  example,  made  low  courtesies  to  the  bewildered 
Susie,  who  a moment  before  had  beeu  deep  in  Uie  gram- 
mar rules. 

“ What  do  you  mean,  girls  ?”  she  wonderingly  stam- 
mered, looking  at  Sadie  Folger,  who  was  kissing  her  hand 
in  mock  solemnity,  and  then  at  the  others,  still  courtesy  - 
ing  and  saying,  44  Your  Majesty.  ” 4 * Seems  to  me  you're  in 
line  spirits  for  Friday.  I believe  you've  all  got  excused 
from  composition  class.  Tell  me.  What  is  it  ? Has  Mi-. 

Gorham  given  us  a holiday  ?” 

“ Better  than  that!”  they  exclaimed,  in  one  voice. 

‘’Don’t  keep  me  in  suspense,”  pleaded  Susie. 

44  Its  too  good  to  keep,”  said  Sadie;  “ but  still,  girls,  we 
must  tell  it  by  degrees.”  Then,  to  Susie,  “Well,  we’re 
going  to  have  a May  party !” 

“A  May  party  1 Splendid!  Who— 

“And,” broke  in  one  of  the  others,  wondering  if  Su- 
sie’s face  could  look  any  brighter,  “yon  are  to  be  our 
Queen.” 

“Your  Queen!  Are  you  in  earnest!”  she  cried,  her 
eyes  dancing  with  delight  “Whose  party  is  it,  and 
how  do  you  know  I'm  to  be  Queen  I” 

“Because  we’re  all  going  to  vote  for  you,”  they  an 
swered,  ignoring  the  first  part  of  the  question.  So  Su 
sie  related, 

“ But  whose  party  is  it  ? who  is  getting  it  up  ?” 
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“All  the  teachers.  We  left  Mr.  Gorham  talking  to  I there  are  to  be  garland-bearers  and  maids  of  honor,  so 
Miss  Page  and  the  rest  They  had  a meeting  at  half  past  j we’ll  all  be  something;  but  of  course  Susie  will  have  the 
eight,  and  we  five  happened  to  be  here  early;  so  after  they  ] highest  honor.” 

had  decided  the  matter,  they  told  us  one  or  two  things,  Susie's  happy  look  of  a moment  before  was  gone.  That 
and  before  recess  Mr.  Gorham  will  tell  the  whole  school.”  word  honor  had  set  her  to  thinking. 

“But,”  said  Susie,  a trifle  doubtfully,  “then  it's  not  * 4 What,  is  the  matter  V asked  Sadie,  mistaking  the  cause 
certain  I’m  to  be  Queen  ?”  of  her  changed  expression.  “ Dou't  you  want  us  to  bo 

44  Just  as  good  as  certain,”  said  Stella  Morris;  “ for  the  in  it ?” 
choice  is  between  Florence  Tracy  and  yourself.  Mr.  Gor-  “Want  you  to  be  in  it!  Of  course  I do,”  cried  Susie, 
ham  says  you  stand  exactly  the  same— three  marks  against  “You  must  think  me  a monster  of  selfishness.  I only 
each— and  that  the  way  to  decide  it  will  be  by  vote  this  wish  you  could  all  be  queens.” 

afternoon.”  “We  are  satisfied  to  be  your  subjects.”  said  Sadie,  put- 

“I  am  sure  you’ll  have  every  vote,”  said  Josie,  con-  ting  her  arm  around  Susie,  as  they  all  started  by  twos 

and  threes  for  the  school,  as  the  bell  was 
ringing. 

“ I wish  I’d  never  seen  that  verse,” 
thought  Susie,  not  heeding  Sadie's  chatter, 
as  they  went  up  the  walk.  “ It's  just  go- 
ing to  Npoil  the  whole  thing.” 

“ Here  comes  Florence  Tracy,”  remark- 
ed Sadie,  as  a carriage  stopped  at  the  foot 
of  the  walk,  and  a young  girl  alighted. 
44  Do  you  know,  Susie,  I don’t  believe  she 
has  a good  time  at  all,  if  she  docs  drive  to 
school,  and  live  in  the  handsomest  house 
in  town.  I fancy  her  uncle  isn't  very  kind 
to  her,  for  she  never  seems  very  happy. 
J ust  look : don’t  you  think  she  has  a sad 
face  I” 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Susie,  anx- 
ious to  change  the  subject.  "Isn't  the 
parsing  hard  for  to-day  ? Miss  Page  gives 
such  long  lessons.” 

But  Sadie  was  far  too  interested  in  Squire 
Tracy’s  spirited  horses,  with  their  gilded 
harness,  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  discussing 
the  length  or  difficulty  of  any  lesson. 

“Wouldn't  I like  to  jump  iu!”  she  ex- 
claimed. “It’s  just  the  morning  for  a 
drive.”  Then,  in  a lower  tone:  “Strange 
that  Florence  never  asks  any  of  the  girls. 
There's  room  for  four,  yet  every  afternoon 
she  goes  for  hours  all  alone.” 

“Hush!’’  cautioned  Susie;  44 she’s  right 
behind  us.” 

Florence  joined  them  with  a good-morn- 
ing, and  the  three  went  up  the  steps  togeth- 
er, Susie  ami  Florence  stopping  a moment 
on  the  porch  to  talk  over  a troublesome 
sentence  in  the  parsing. 

“I  know  she  didn't  hear  you,”  said  Su- 
sie, in  answer  to  Sadie’s  anxious  question 
as  she  passed  her  seat,  “for  she  is  as  plea- 
sant as  can  bo.” 

“ Perhaps  she  would  invite  us,”  said  Sa- 
fidently,  “ for  we  scarcely  know  Florence  Tracy.  She’s  I die,  striving  to  make  amends  for  her  hasty  speech,  " if  the 
so  quiet,  and  doesn't  seem  to  care  for  anything  but  study.  Squire  would  let  her.  Poor  girl ! I really  pity  her.” 

Not  that  I dislike  her  at  all,  for  she’s  always  pleasant  Susie  took  her  seat,  and  glanced  across  to  Florence’s, 
enough;  but  still— she  isn’t  like  you”  and  she  took  Su-  “She  does  look  sad,”  she  was  forced  to  acknowledge: 
sie’s  arm  in  undisguised  admiration.  “but  then  deep  mourning  makes  almost  every  one  look 

Susie  was  an  acknowledged  favorite,  and  it  is  needless  so.  Sadie  is  always  getting  up  things  to  make  one  un- 
to say  she  enjoyed  this  school-girl  homage.  Others  had  comfortable;”  and  she  tried  to  busy  herself  in  arranging 
joined  the  group  since  they  commenced  talking,  and  each  her  desk,  and  so  forget  the  sad  face  opposite.  “ I’m  sure 
in  turn  had  said,  “You  are  sure  of  my  vote,  Sue.”  she  bus  everything  money  can  buy.”  Here  Conscience 

“Thank  you  all,”  she  answered,  looking  around  grate-  asked,  "But  are  you  not  really  far  richer,  with  a loving 
fully.  “ I'm  half  in  a dream.  It  seems  too  good  to  be  father  and  mother,  and  a bright  happy  home  ?” 
true.”  : “Yes,”  thought  Susie.  “I  wouldn't  exchange  places 

“I've  just  been  having  another  talk  with  Miss  Page,”  ; with  her  for  all  her  pretty  things,  though  I did  think  yes- 
called  Sadie,  bounding  down  the  walk.  “She  knows  j terday  I’d  give  anything  for  that  watch  she  wore.  But 
more  about  it  than  any  of  the  others,  I guess,  for  she  saw  i then  think  of  baby!  How  cunning  she  was  this  moni- 
a May -day  celebration  at  some  place  on  the  Hudson  last  ing!— worth  more  than  all  the  watches  in  the  world!”  aud 
summer.  Every  one  in  the  school  is  to  take  part.  The  Susie  almost  felt  the  little  arms  about  her  neck, 
primary  class  are  to  dance  round  a May-pole;  and  then  | [™  costucckd.] 
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PINAFORE  RHYME  S.-(Con<mued.) 


Our  Johnny  has  a ll*hing- 
pole 

Tliat  reuches  up  so 
high 

That  I’m  afraid  ’twill 
make  n hole 
Right  through  the  clear 
blue  sky. 


It  reaches  up  so  very  far. 
If  he'd  come  out  at 
night. 

And  go  a-fhddng  for  a 
star, 

lle'd  catch  one,  to  he 


I’m  glad  to  tee  you  all  so  gay 
On  little  Trot  tie'*  third  birthday; 

She’s  happy  as  a little  queen, 

And  wants  her  presents  to  be  seen; 
She’s  got  a doll  tluil  laughs  and  cries. 
Opens  her  mouth,  and  winks  Iter  eyes; 
A silver  bin!  with  painted  wings. 

And  lots  of  other  pretty  things. 

And  all  Of  OS  tn  very  gay, 

Because  we  have  a holiday. 


Through  the  spark- 
ling, dewy  _• 
grass 

To  the  water's  rim, 

See  my  downy  duckies 
run 

For  n merry  swim. 

Mother  duck,  as  well  as  I, 

Knows  they  can  not 
drown. 

And  the  water  will  not 
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IIATiPEft'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


May  10,  1881. 


WE  offer  * few  suggestions  to  oor  young  ex- 
changers, which  ure  hope  they  will  read  and 
remember.  In  the  first  place,  be  very  careful  lo 
prejny  postage  on  totem  nod  packages,  otherwise 
they  vi  III  be  srnl  IO  tliu  DHUMelter  Office.  The  cor- 
respondvnt  to  whom  they  are  directed  will  be  noti- 
fied. but  Ih*  la  taut  obliged  to  send  (or  thorn  unit** 
bo  wishes  to  do  mk  if  lie  doc*  not,  yon  will  blame 
bin*  tor  not  answering  you,  when  the  fault  Is  wholly 
your  own.  Many  of  our  correspondents  find  thin 
matter  of  wilding  to  the  lhMd-ktter  office  (or  un- 
paid [linkages  eery  burdensome,  and  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  do  It  A*  It  t*  through  the 
CMvtaMneea  o(  the  sender  that  the  postage  is  not 
paid,  the  lose  end  tire  trouble  should  (all  on  hint.1 

When  you  eend  speeinmie  «(  minerals,  prowod 
flowers,  or  any  other  natural  curiosity,  ntuxk  each 
distiller ly,  stating  the  name,  if  you  kuow  it,  and  the 
locality  where  it  was  fumuL 
Always  t»e  sure  to  glee  your  (oil  address,  distinct- 
ly writivn;  and  do  not  neglect  to  pay  attention  to 
tlie  suggestion  to  note  down  tho  letters  you  receive, 
Which  we  gave  you  In  tbo  Post -office  Bo*  nf  No.  78. 

If  you  have  only  a very  few  specimens  to  exchange 
— perhs pe  only  one  arnivr-lroad — we  would  advise 
you  not  to  ask  (or  an  exchange  through  Torso 
Pcorui,  (nr  you  will  receive  a large  quantity  of  let- 
ters, anil  as  you  have  hat  one  thing  to  dispose  of, 
you  will  he  in  trouble,  and  very  sadly  nut  o(  your 
s|>eiidtiig  money,  which  will  all  go  for  postage,  be- 
cause It  hoys  and  girls  send  yuu  tilings  you  have 
asked  (or,  yem  must  return  them  unless  you  call 
send  a fair  equivalent. 

This  matter  of  postage  yoa  roast  also  consider 
lief  ore  you  enroll  your  name  among  our  exchangers. 
A good  many  boye  and  girls  have  bwtu  compelled  to 
withdraw  Ihidf  names  beennao  thdr  allowance  o( 
pocket-money  wouW  not  Irogjn  to  cover  the  postage 
ou  the  answers  they  had  to  write. 

What  you  can  do  la  this:  If  yuo  have  one  arrow- 
head, or  a very  few  stamps,  or  pressed  dowers,  which 
you  wish  to  exchange,  watch  In  the  Post-office  Box 
until  yon  find  the  name  or  some  boy  or  girl  who  of- 
fer* >u*t  what  you  wish,  for  just  what  jnu  ltaro  to 
give.  Then  you  can  write  to  the  correspondent  and 
arrange  a pleasant  exchange  without  any  trouble, 
and  w ithout  subjecting  yourself  to  big  postage  bills 
or  to  the  task  of  writing  to  scores  of  applicant*  that 
your  stock  h exhausted. 

W»«*nn.l.,  Miswvi'ittn. 

Tiro  canove  we  have  built  here  after  the  directions 
given  hi  Yoriu  Pxorusfor  April  ST,  18*0,  have,  with- 
out exception,  been  oncct-swra.  They  all  weigh  sum®- 
whero  In  the  vicinity  ot  fifty-five  pounds,  and  arc 
exceedingly  graceful  in  shape.  Wilhlii  three  weeks 
after  the  publication  of  tins  directions  lu  Yol'no 
PaoeiJt  two  canon*  wen*  In  preparation  III  unr 
town,  and  in  three  months  a IWt  of  seven  canoes 
was  fully  equipped  and  prepared.  These  canoes 
can  be  made  ineide  of  seven  dollars. 

At  first  wn  nhraiued  spruce,  and  laid  our  keelson, 
wlilch  any  lM>y  can  make  In  one  iifternuini  with  a 
good  splitting  mw.  Of  the  rfh*.  nine  were  nf  soft 
wuod,  and  thro®  of  hard.  For  slats  to  stretch  over 
lire  frame-work,  w«  us.id  the  strip*  of  wood  which 
conic  around  hay  halos.  Those  we  soaked  and 
planed.  After  fastening  these  lo  the  1k>w  and  stern, 
also  to  the  rib*,  and  having  made  the  frame-work  lor 
liie  deck,  we  were  ready  for  the  canvas.  Tills  hav- 
log  htwii  carefully  tacked  to  Urn  koetoon  and  guu- 
wale,  was  oiled,  and  then  painted.  Then,  having 
finished  the  well,  we  fastened  the  keel  over  the  can- 
vas along  the  keelson  and  tins  bow  and  stern,  and 
added  another  coat  of  paint. 

While  this  was  drying,  the  paddln  was  mndc,  and 
tlron  we  wens  ready  for  our  trial  trip.  It  was  with 
fear  and  trembling  that  we  carefully  lowered  our 
canoes  Into  the  water,  and  then,  with  still  grater 
anxiety,  stepped  Into  them.  Imagine  our  delight 
when,  Instead  uf  keeling  over,  an  *e  bad  feared,  our 
bouts  on  I as  evenly  and  nicely  as  any  we  hail  ever 
seen.  That  day  was  a joyous  one,  and  1 cun  tell  yon 
We  didn’t  lose  tin.-  opportunity  of  being  on  the  lake 
whenever  we  could.  Two  of  ns  enjoyed  a long  trip, 
and  a greater  number  are  planning  one  fur  this  com- 
ing summer. 

I think  almost  any  boy,  with  the  proper  tools  and 
plenty  of  rare,  could  make  a canoe  Inside  o(  a month. 
I hope  ihls  account  of  our  succcsa  will  stimulate 
some  to  make  the  attempt.  8.  A. 

Kalis  koTALTOH,  Vgaar-IT. 

I am  a little  hoy  of  six  years.  1 have  no  brother, 
and  only  uue  abler.  She  Is  leaching  lota  of  Uttlo 


girls  and  hoys  in  Iowa.  I want  to  see  her  very  much. 
I print  Idlers  to  h*-r,and  aim  write*  to  roc.nnd  sends 
me  lens  of  prrltv  tilings. 

I wish  the  children  that  writs  letters  for  the  Post- 
office  Box  would  come  and  play  with  me.  I atn  sor- 
ry for  the  sick  ones,  and  for  the  one  whose  brother 
perished  in  the  snow  Inst  winter  while  he  wxs  hunt- 
ing in  Canada. 

I have  good  times  making  and  eating  maple  sugar. 

1 have  five  sheep  sud  two  lumlm  of  my  own,  and 
we  him  ten  pretty  calves.  I get  tiro  eggs  every 
night,  and  I shut  up  tiro  turkey*. 

The  schoul-buose  la  very  near,  and  when  School 
commences  1 shall  have  some  hoys  to  play  with  me. 
I am  going  to  carry  my  Yooxu  P'xwi*i.r  lo  school,  so 
■a  to  to  the  sdvolars  set*  it.  Loom  D.  L 


fiwmw  11‘cia.CiUMini. 

My  home  la  a large  public-house,  and  »nr  nearest 
neighbor  lives  a mile  away.  We  hnvn  beautiful  scen- 
ery hern  In  tho  Sierra  Nevada  Mountain*,  mat  uow 
Hit*  snow  has  gone,  the  wild  flowers  arc  coming  op 
everywhere. 

There  are  mines  very  near  our  house,  and  my 
grandpa  baa  a saw-mill. 

We  iiava  a governess  with  ns  all  the  time.  1 am 
nine  year*  old.  and  I Imve  a sister  eleven,  and  a little 
brother.  WchiTB  a |<u*t-ofllre  and  a telegraph  office. 
I can  telegraph  some,  and  uty  sister  can  send  and  re- 
ceive message*. 

Not  only  my  sister  and  I read  Yorsr.  Poorer,  but 
also  all  the  big  folks  here,  and  they  thought  “Toby 
Tyler”  was  just  splendid.  lua  U. 

Unvou,  H«»  Yeas. 

I am  the  oldest  of  three  bova.  1 bnve  a little  sis- 
ter, who  h«»ks  at  my  Yotmo  Paon,*,  and  reads  It  lu 
her  bahy  way,  and  kisses  all  the  pretty  plclartvt 

I live  at  tiro  font  of  Lake  Couesno.  It  was  unmrri 
by  the  Indians, and  the  word  lu  their  language  means 
w beautiful  waters."  There  ano  Hire®  steamers  and 
two  sailing  yachts  on  the  lake. 

My  papa  has  moved  to  hie  farm  this  spring.  He 
line  J«at  bought  n spun  of  line  young  liwnw,  and  If 
any  of  Harytrr’a  Young  People  will  come  to  *«■  roe, 
I will  give  them  a ride.  LUuat  P.  W. 

Ilf  KAK  IlnCN,  iLLISckM. 

I am  a little  girl  seven  years  old,  and  I want  to 
write  to  Yoons  Pronx 

It  lias  born  such  a long  winter!  Wo  think  it  U 
time  fur  spring,  "llie  snow-banks  are  thawing  to- 
day (April  10).  and  this  morning  the  birds  were  sing- 
ing, and  a praiiln-chickcti  went  boo-o-o-o, 

I Jive  on  a farm,  and  when  my  ancle  William  goes 
into  the  wuoiis,  I go  with  him,  and  ride  back  on  a 
load  uf  wood,  and  I see  *n  u Iritis,  and  acorns,  all1.! 
moss,  ami  hawks'  nests  in  the  tups  of  live  trees. 

I have  a Uttlo  sister  in  Scotland.  She  is  eleven 
vear*  old.  Hlie  writes  inc  nice  tetters.  She  has  m-en 
IsMMlonatid  the  (Queen's  palace.  Hautu  Claus  brought 
her  a doll,  and  she  luut  named  It  Grace  Anastasia, 
Doth*  A.  C. 


0»i  v*»».  Ln'inm. 

I like  "Toby  Tyler**  anil  M Phil's  Fairies"  best  of 
all  tint  stories  in  jotrao  Paon.ii. 

I am  tvri-lv e years  old.  My  mninron  died  live  weeks 
ago,  and  left  me  with  mr  sister  and  papa.  I have 
b«*u  on  invalid  all  my  life  until  now,  when  I can 
ran  mu  fast  as  any  little  glrL 

The  flowers  arc  all  In  bloom  (April  14),  and  every-  j 
thing  la  so  green  and  lovely B. 

hnsiiimii,  Carmuii.  I 

W«  hnve  had  a warm,  pleasant  winter  here.  I 
found  the  first  buttercup  on  tin-  fith  of  .lannary,  tun! 
now  (April  Id)  there  are  quantities  of  buttercups  and 
wild  iniisles, and  a few  days  ago  1 found  two  wiki 
Sark ‘pun*.  This  tiro®  last  ycur  the  snow  was  be- 
tween lour  and  six  tort  deep. 

1 Itxva  a dear  little  kitten  named  Frisky,  and  alt® 
deserve*  her  name,  for  a more  pluvful  link-  thing  I 
never  anw.  8ho  loves  to  play  wltf*  a ball  nf  yam.  ! 
Hornet  lines  she  will  get  angry  willi  it  and  kick  It,  > 
then  she  will  bug  U.  then  she  will  bite  and  kick  It 
again.  We  have  another  kitten  named  Beauty.  He 
3«  not  ao  playful  as  Frisky,  but  sometimes  she  will  , 
coax  him  to  tday,  and  If  von  could  only  hear  the  ; 
noise  they  moke  when  they  rhaac  each  other  across 
the  floor,  yon  would  think  they  vvero  two  little  mules 
instead  of  two  Uttlo  cats.  1 often  call  Beumy  “ Pro- 
f<t*#,ir.”  hecause  he  is  such  a aeriuun  kitten.  Ho  will 
sit  still  and  stare  at  a thiug  so  long,  and  1m  has  such 
very  big  round  cy«*  J Mauv  A.  K. 

CniTAOO.  tcui'Mi. 

I am  nine  years  old.  1 go  to  lincolu  School.  I 
want  to  toll  Yoesiu  I’nn  i e about  our  temperance 
int-etilig  we  have  every  Wednesday  afternoon.  W« 
rail  ourselves  the  Band  of  Hope,  IjecailSe  Our  teacher 
soys  we  are  the  hope  of  the  oatkmi.  She  reads  to  us 
Uow  alcohol  harta  t)i«  brain  and  the  health, and  docs  , 
not  allow  one  lo  he  a strong  man.  Then  we  have 
singing,  and  Stiy  th»  Lsml's  I’ruyi-r.  Before  we  go  | 
home  the  young  ladies  give  us  pujwra.  From  sixty 
to  seventy  bays  meet  every  week.  We  are  going  to 
try  to  have  a rcaslinc-rixim  for  the  bigger  hoys. 

I hope  all  tiro  children  wtU  read  this  letter,  and  1 
want  lota  of  buys  to  have  temperance  meetings,  a» 
vve  do.  Jivo  MUL 

Wnun  st,  Vinmn. 

In  You  wo  PaortR  No.  17, 0.  H.  Inquired  Itow  much  : 
sap  it  lake*  to  make  a pound  of  maple  sugar.  My 


pap*  has  u sugar  orchard  of  three  hondrrd  tree*, 
and  boo  marie  seventeen  hundred  jMmnds  of  sttgar 
this  year,  lie  «ays  It  takes  from  fourteen  U>  twenty 
quarts  of  sap  to  make  a pound  of  sugar.  M.  H.  M. 

Ova*  Srarsa.  Jtsw  Y.'*». 

I Want  to  lell  the  hoy  in  Ohio  that  I had  ten  chick- 
ens hatched  on  the  llth  of  March,  seventeen 
esrlk-r  than  hie.  Faao  I).  M. 

We  acknowledge  a package  of  totem  from  lb® 
scholars  of  tlic  Murcdla  Street  Home,  Bostuo  lligb- 
lands.  Thw  iiltlci  fellows  who  write  to  us  trv  from 
•even  lo  twelve  yeata  old.  We  art-  very  glad  to  hear 
from  them,  and  gratified  to  ac®  from  tln-ir  neat  and 
correctly  written  lelfera  that  they  are  profimig  hy 
the  kiud  attention  of  their  tearin-m.  We  thank  them 
for  their  expressions  of  pleasure  in  Yuc.'u  Fooeut, 
and  like  to  know  that  they  s|M'iid  m>  many  happy 
hours  leading  Its  sioties,  working  oat  tiro  puxxlea, 
and  Learning  j»iws  from  it  lo  sposk  In  school.  We 
print  two  of  the  letters,  and  are  sorry  wc  have  Dot 
space  to  print  them  alL 

Mttaiu  Ssuu  tbiws,  Brnnm,  Ilia 

I am  a Utile  hoy  eleven  years  old.  All  the  boys 
lien?  have  Iroeu  very  much  tulen»t«d  In  the  story  of 
Toby  Tyler.  1 think  Ilia  lot  la  something  like  <»urs, 
for  we  BIX!  all  jKN»r  lxrys  without  homes;  bnt  tlierc 
arc  many  thing*  to  make  it  a happy  hotuv  for  us  iron;. 

We  Imve  lour  Wuutlful  aclHsM-ruouw,  pleasant 
teachers  and  officers,  and  u kind  Superintendent. 

At  noun  wc  leave  our  selnxrl-riMims,  and  fall  in  line 
to  man’ll  info  the  dinlng-hsJl,  ai*d  afterward  we  go 
to  a large  play-room,  where  we  play. 

In  the  evening  we  tuttro  ugaiu  lo  the  school-rooms 
for  ludf  uit  hour.  We  have  siJent  prayer,  and  take 
off  onr»lionii,iuHl  march  out  into  UrodonnitorU*  for 
the  night. 

I tike  holidays,  for  then  the  boys  have  a good  tiro* 
and  a big  dinner.  Iixoeok  JmiKSTOx. 

1 am  a very  small  boy.  1 nm  eight  years  old,  and 
I have  been  at  the  Marcella  Street  Home  tour  years. 
We  have  just  moved  into  our  i»-w  school-room,  and 
It  is  so  very  pleasant  und  so  sunny  1 There  are  nine 
windows  in  It,  seven  blackboards,  with  nine  draw- 
ings on  them  made  by  us  boys,  and  two  gas  yets  with 
Easter-egga  on  them,  and  seven  plants.  Don't  you 
think  U roast  b*  nice  7 

W«  have  rlxty-four  boys  in  our  school,  aud  all 
fiave  new  desks.  Haw  good  our  Saironnlt-ndcnt  is 
to  us!  We  have  two  radiators,  two  numeral  frame*, 
nod  three  spelling  franic*,  and  lots  of  blocks  that 
the  babies  pisy  with. 

1 like  the  story  uf  Tuby  Tyler,  and*  think  he  U 
smart.  I ho|ie  he  w ill  tu-ver  run  away  again.  I like 
tiro  punka  too.  My  teaclror  told  u«  that  smart  boys 
answer  your  poxxles,  ao  we  try.  If  we  are  hi  the  low- 
est room.  JcMn.ru  Mixom. 

Wcbava  received  many  correct  anawers  to  puxxlc* 
from  these  iuuImUoiis  little  atiKlenta,  and  hope  we 
•hall  hear  from  them  again  and  often. 


Sm  inin' Oinu*  )(•■■*,  K»awrtm*i>,  htiuai. 

1 ant  a little  girl  twelve  years  old.  My  father  and 
mother  are  both  dead.  I have  been  here  at  t he  Home 
nearly  four  visanc  I wo*  hens  vrlron  it  burned  down ; 
hut  ft  Icus  bi-en  suhnllt  more  licaiitiful  than  ever. 
My  teacher  ami  govern*.**  arc  very  kind  to  the  chil- 
dren. W®  have  three  ranks  of  lurt.  aud  one  rank 
of  girls.  Tlrore  an?  four  little  lx>ys  here  wlvo  wear 
«Iivm<*  yet.  Wc  have  a dog  that  has  bwo  here 
twelve  Years.  Wc  are  all  happy,  aod  1 shall  be  tow.- 
■Mue  when  the  time  con  ten  for  tne  lo  leave. 

Hama  E.  FL 


I live  on  a (arm  three  miles  from  the  nmt-ofllcc, 
I went  on  horseback  for  tiro  mail  ywterdiy.  I had 
a nice  ride.  A sliort  *liswnce  from  onr  boose  Is  a 
high  hill,  aud  from  its  summit  In  one  uf  lb®  grandest 
views  in  Northern  N«-w  York  State. 

Hlgiit  at  the  hnsw  nf  the  hill  live  some  little  friends 
of  mine.  They  am  getting  a collection  «i  minerals 
and  Insects,  ui>d  I am  making  a collection  uf  wooda. 
1 have  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  difforvnl  kinds. 
I would  like  to  exchange  dm.  Inms-wood,  maple,  ami 
ush,  for  black  walnut  or  cottonwood,  rlvoe®  label 
specimens.  Cult  W.  Atwriw, 

Ciqronfiageti,  Lewis  Co.,  S.  Y. 


I wish  In  exrhatrge  foreign  atanips,  fossils,  raincr- 
sls,  and  oihrr**pccin»etis,  for  minerals,  fossils,  sbctla, 
sea  iilunis.  corals,  or  other  ocean  curhisltk*,  arrow- 
ticails. epear-lKvuls.  atnl  other  genuine  Imliati  relic*, 
nr  sitv  good  curl«i*ili»v«.  Corrni|Kmd«uts  will  pleast* 
lalrol  every  s|xx'imrn  distinctly,  and  state  the  locality 
where  it  was  louud. 

I wish  to  give  notice  to  those  who  are  exchanging 
with  me  that  my  otldri'H*  is  changed. 

Lons  D.  (Iuukm, 

IJOfl  lodcpcudcuce  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kdtis  Wheeler,  Wllliatasville,  Vermont,  wishes  lo 
notify  correspondent*  that  slro  cau  not  exchange 
any  more  ruaple  sugar  (or  etidls  and  mouses. 


Robert  T.  Parke.  Downlngtown,  Permsylvanla, 
elres  to  withdraw  hi*  name  from  our  exchange  list, 
a*  hla  stock  of  coins  and  other  articles  (or  exchange 
is  exhausted. 
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If  the  correspondent  who  lent  me  stamps  In  kii 
unsealed  letter,  atut  wished  arrow-hied*  in  rvtnrn, 
win  favor  me  with  hi*  address,  I will  a newer  him. 
I also  request  the  wliir«w?  of  OlbeTS  who  have  flout 
mo  thing*  and  have  received  ut>  ana  war. 

Ifraan.i.  S.  Jinket, 

Rainbow  Bor,  Marietta,  Washington  Co.,  Ohio. 


I wish  to  say  to  correspondent*  that  my  stock  of 
Chine***  calm*  i»  exhausted.  I will  flow  exchange 
peacock  coal,  mineral*.  *tam|is,  and  postmark-*,  for 
sea-shells,  aea-uioes,  and  arrow-bead*  or  other  Indian 
relic*.  WlUU»  BjUUIB, 

WeMavUlu,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  following  exchanges  are  offered  by  corre- 
spondent*: 

A printing-press  and  outfit  in  good  order,  for  ■ 
Stamp-book  but  little  used. 

Jamk*  Nw-som,  Jox., 

Mount  Vcmou,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A Newfoundland  stamp,  for  a petrified  shell. 

Ao4anr.  C.  Niva*, 

Care  of  Rev.  T.  M.  Niven,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

An  ounce  of  soil  from  Pennsylvania,  for  the  name 
from  any  other  State.  Jawk*  A.  Passer, 

Williamsport,  Penn. 

Florida  mo*s  and  iron  ore.  for  flfteeo  postage 
from  Jiqvan,  Spain,  Cuba,  Newfound  Laud, 
and  other  foreign  countries. 

H.  Lkomarh  Potts, 

P.  O.  Box  IB,  Pottatown,  Montgomery  Co*,  PenD. 

Soil  of  Ixnig  Island,  New  York,  for  the  same  from 
any  other  State.  Samuel  D.  Pu*e, 

Jamaica,  Long  Inland,  N.  Y. 

A specimen  of  tourmaline,  for  minerals  or  Indian 
relics;  or  some  atainpe,  for  u curiosity. 

John  II.  kkrvs, 

P.  O.  Box  7*),  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Stamps  from  Russia,  Montevideo,  Argentine  Con- 
federation, Chili,  Brazil,  and  Germany  (no  dupli- 
cate*!, for  other  foreign  stamp*.  Those  of  China, 
Italy,  and  France  especially  desired. 

M.  B.  Raccm, 

713  Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


Ten  postmarks,  for  one  stamp,  either  s United 
.Stall-*  yO-rmt  Agricultural,  Executive,  or  Justice 
Department,  Cn|>«;  uf  Good  Hope,  Western  Austra- 
lia, Persia,  or  Egypt.  iUuur  B.  Roon, 

Poultney,  Rutland  Co.,  Vl 


Foreign  stamps  and  insects,  for  insects. 

Aktiil-e  K.  Torkst, 

1 Hubbard  Avenue,  Went  Cambridge,  Muss. 


Starting  from  Bavaria  and  Denmark,  for  l.'nited 
Stale*  department  stamps.  Dan  Talwaok, 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Specimens  of  garnet  rock,  kyanlte,  or  limestone, 
for  stain])*,  or  other  mineral*. 

Lucis  Thbaiiwkll,  Redding,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 


Ocean  curiaeltlvs,  fossils, old  coin*,  and  other  cu- 
riosities, lur  lull  mu  relics. 

William  A.  White, 

Sag  Harbor,  Suffolk  Ca,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

United  State*  and  foreign  stamps,  for  sea-abeila, 
Indian  relic*,  ore,  coral,  or  other  curiosities. 

John. nik  Wood, 

188  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Minerals  and  curiosities,  for  United  Stale*  depart- 
ment and  revenue  stamps,  and  foreign  |M>*Uig<c 
stamp*.  Gaosas  E.  Walls, 

P.  O.  Box  *M.  New  York  City. 


Ten  foreign  stamp*,  for  fifty  postmarks  (no  du- 
plicates;. Anne  H.  Wimhm, 

Clermont,  Columbia  Ca,  N.  Y. 

Siam  pa  Cumii.ir  K.  W nmm, 

Cheater  vl  lie.  Frank  Jlti  Co..  Me. 

[For  other  czeJianpo*, «« third  paffe  c i/ cover.) 

P.  C.  H-— In  mo*t  book  establishments  tlie  print- 
ing 1*  done  from  atereoty|i«  or  electrotype  plates, 
taken  from  the  type  page*.  In  the  Unit  process  one 
or  more  page*  are  placed  in  an  iron  frame,  and 
from  these  a mould  is  taken  In  plaster  of  Puri*. 
Type-metal— a composition  mainly  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony—Is  poured  Into  tills  mould,  forming  a cast  of 
the  face  of  the  type.  These  casts,  or  “plates,”  are 
planed  down  upon  the  hack  to  a regular  thickness, 
and  from  them  the  printing  i*  marie  precisely  a* 
from  the  type*  themselves.  In  electrotyping,  a mould 
of  beeswax,  coated  with  black-lead  to  give  It  a me- 
tallic surface,  U forced  by  a powerful  pressure  upon 
a page  of  type,  producing  a perfect  foe-simile.  After 
receiving  another  coating  of  black-lead,  the  mould  is 


' placed  in  a tank  filled  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  into  which  enter  tlie  poles  nf  a galvanic  nr 
electric  battery,  the  mould  being  connected  with  the 
positive  pole,  the  negative  pole  being  attached  to  a 
plate  of  copper.  In  ai>  Instant  a thin  film  of  copper 
appears  on  the  “ black-leaded'*  surface  of  Hie  mould. 
This  Increase*  In  quantity  until  It  has  acquired  the 
thickness  nf  a sheet  of  stout  paper.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  this  “shell,*' when  taken  from  the  mould,  is 
a perfect  foc-simllc  of  the  face  of  the  original  page. 
This  lldn  shell  would  be  crushed  flat  by  the  immense 
pressure  of  the  printing-press.  It  must  be  “ backed 
up'*  with  type-metal.  This  metal  will  not,  even  when 
mdted,  adhere  firmly  to  a sheet  of  copper,  but  It  will 
ml  here  In  tin,  and  melted  tin  will  adhere  to  copper. 
A sheet  of  tin-foil  Is  laid  upon  the  back  of  the  cop- 
per shell,  which  i*  secured  In  a shallow  Iron  tray,  and 
heated.  Melted  type-metal  is  then  poured  over  the 
plate.  Ailing  up  every  depression,  and  forming  a solid 
hocking,  firmly  soldered  to  the  shell.  The  plates  arc 
then  shaved  down  to  the  proper  size,  and  in  ready 
for  the  pres*. 

It  Envoi » D.— There  ore  several  works  on  the  Egyp- 
tian Pyramids,  but  all  of  them  are  too  scientific  ami 
I learned  to  be  Interesting  to  young  readers.  If  you 
I live  near  a library  which  contains  encyclopedias, 
you  will  And  in  them  all  that  you  would  cure  to  read 
, at  present  about  their  age  and  probable  origin  and  i 
| purpose.  The  largest  and  most  Interesting  are  at 
' Jeeaob,  about  twelve  miles  from  Cairo,  and  seven 
' from  the  hanks  of  the  Nile.  Learned  men  differ  In  | 
regard  to  the  time  when  they  were  built,  as  well  a** 
for  what  use  they  were  Intended.  Some  calculation* 
place  l be  date  at  about  8170  yearn  n.<x,aud  while  some 
scholars  hold  that  these  enormous  atructun*  were 
intended  for  royal  sepulchres  only,  other*  suppose 
that  they  were  built  for  astrological  purposes.  A1-  | 
though  erected  in  the  childhood  of  the  buinan  race,  ; 
the  masonry  of  the  Pyramids  is  far  superior  to  that  I 
of  modem  lime*.  The  joints  of  the  casing-stones,  | 
that  still  partially  cover  the  sides,  are  so  close  that  i 
the  thlniiiot  paper  can  not  be  inserted  in  thrtn. 

B.  T.  II.— As  allegory  is  a figurative  representa- 
tion in  which  a story  or  a picture  signifies  something 
more  than  it*  literal  meaning,  it  Is  the  privilege  of  ! 
an  artist  to  call  hi*  ideal  picture  “Temperance,"  ' 
**  Fortitude,"  or  anything  else  he  pleases.  Probably  j 
the  pictures  you  saw  were  given  those  names  because  ( 
to  the  artist's  mind  they  represented  the  characteris- 
tics of  those  particular  virtues. 


' ley,  Marcella  Street  Home,  *•  A.  B.  C.,"  CovrtlantL  F 
Charles  S.  Kiuglmiii,  A.  E_  Cn-*singhnm,  H. 

| O.  Cheater,  Bertie Coliirm.  Frank C.  F.. Ernest  Frank- 
1 el.  K.  I-  Hunt,  Willie  Hartwell,  Frank  Hayward, 
William  I).  Hadley,  W.  K,  J..  Samuel  Kridef,  Beth 
| I>.  L.,  “L.  V.  Stint,”  Otl*  J.  Loomis,  II.  B.  Lent, 
Charles  K.  Meyer,  Perry  L.  Mel).,  F.  Nichols,  Bes- 
sie ami  Edith  Nesbitt,  “ Pepper,” Charles  H.  P.,  Neil 
I Kohinson,  John  Richardson,  “Srsrry  Flag,"  G.  p, 
Haller*,  T.  W,  Skidall,  It  ward  J.  Fan  boron,  Maude 
WUson,  “ Will  A.  Metis.” 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

not'n-oi.  as*  rrma 

Additional.  Surrounded  by  water.  Wrath.  Fod- 
der. In  spring.  A decree.  A song.  An  architect- 
ural I erm.  Innocent.  Centrals— A useful  Southern 
product  C.  W.  S. 

No.  8. 
iHiom. 

In  chains,  hut  not  in  hands. 

In  hearts,  but  not  In  hands. 

In  hoping,  not  in  sighing. 

. In  laughing,  not  in  crying. 

In  mountain,  not  in  valley. 

In  trifl*-,  not  in  dally. 

lu  castle,  not  In  tower. 

In  rain,  but  not  In  shower. 

My  whole  a graceful  flower.  Owlrt. 

No.  a. 
puoosiix 

Across.— A metal.  Taste.  Toil.  A model.  Apart 
of  a cask.  Diagonals.— From  left  to  right,  a cape  of 
the  I'nlted  States;  from  rigid  to  left,l*lands  west 
of  South  America.  Will  A.  Mm  a. 

No.  4. 

u At. r-Mii<  Alisa. 

1.  A dreary  place.  A vegetable  substance.  A riv- 
erln  Europe.  A title.  A preposlliou.  A letter  from 
Tennessee. 

1 Advantage.  A bird.  Something  useful  in  a 
kitchen.  A marsh.  A preposition.  A letter  front 
Montana.  K.  F.  L. 

No.  ft. 


In  wan,  but  not  In  pule, 
lit  wind,  but  not  lu  gale. 

In  game,  but  not  in  piny. 

In  wagon,  not  in  dray. 

Ill  light,  hut  not  lu  dark. 

In  wren,  hut  not  in  lurk. 

In  aparic,  hut  not  in  rake. 

The  whole  the  children  like  to  make. 

Polly. 


A very  large  number  of  our  little  correspondents 
I have  sent  ua  poems  on  spring  and  lira  fresh  grass 
and  flowers.  W«  can  not  print  any  of  them,  but  we 
j thank  them  for  their  favors.  Their  fancies  are  all 
pretty,  and  we  arc  glad  to  sec  that  boys  and  girls 
I are  such  close  observers  of  Nature,  and  that  they 
love  her  changing  moods  well  enough  to  write  her 
praises  in  verse. 

The  editor  thanks  Tlltis  8.  for  her  pretty  Eastcr- 
egg,  with  its  kind  wishes. 

G.  8.  II.— Long  Island  is  n part  of  Now  York  State, 
and  is  IncludMi  within  its  boundaries.  It  may  prop- 
erly be  said  to  lie  in  New  York  State. 

Nh.se  W.,  W.  1*  \V..  R.  C.  Gee,  a so  Others. — The 
coins  and  paper  money  you  Inquire  about  are  inter- 
esting as  curiosities,  but  have  no  great  value.  Unit- 
ed States  cents  and  half-cruts  of  nn  early  date  are 
usually  sold  for  from  ten  to  thirty  cents,  according 
to  date  and  condition.  The  only  coinage  upon  which 
any  special  value  is  placed  is  Ul:1  of  17OT,  which  was 
so  small  that  but  few  perfect  *|>eclmena  now  remain 
in  existence.  It  I*  not  always  the  ago  which  deter- 
mine* tin:  value ; for  instance,  a cent  of  1810  Is  worth 
considerably  more  than  one  of  1793.  If  you  live 
near  any  large  public  library,  and  can  consult  the 
Mint  Reports  of  different  jean*,  you  can  find  out 
whether  tbo  coinage  of  that  year  was  large  or  small, 
and  in  Hint  way  determine  If  your  specimen  be  rare 
or  not.  Every  mail  brings  ns  questions  concerning 
the  value  of  coins,  which  we  can  not  answer,  portly 
because  the  descriptions,  a*  a rule,  are  not  sufllcleiit- 
ly  accurate,  and  also  because  the  value  depends  very- 
much  on  condition,  and  that  we  can  not  know  with- 
out a careful  examination  of  the  coin  lu  question. 
If  any  of  you  have  old  coins,  the  beat  thing  Is  to 
keep  them  and  look  upon  them  as  curiosities.  with- 
out seeking  to  know  their  money  value.,  which  is 
arbitrary  at  best,  as  every  dealer  nr  collector  to  whom 
you  might  take  them  will  offer  you  a different  price. 

Correct  answers  to  puzzle*  have  been  received  from 
W.  Aiken,  It  Burke,  J.  Colt,  J.  Keagati,  and  P.  Hi- 


ANSWEKS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  77. 

No.  1.  Parsnip,  Spinach. 

Nu.8.  B PH  I NU  STREAM 
I*  I A N O TREAT 
RAIN  REAR 

INN  F.  A R 

NO  AT 

Q M 

No.  8.  CARACAS 

SALAD 
BAT 
B 

RAT 

• LAMAS 

BANANAS 

No.  4.  L S-nsg.  & F-air.  L O-Jivc.  4.  8-hut.  S. 

G-iud.  ft.  B rook.  7.  P-Russln.  K S-pain. 
9.  orange.  10.  B -arrow.  i|,  A-don.  VL 
Z-oite.  IS.  S-tone.  14.  S-lale.  lA  U-eighL 
lft.  S-latr.  17.  H-m. 

No.  ft.  Jerusalem. 


NOTICE. 


j The  publisher*  will  furnish  HAnrrx’s  Maoazihb, 
. beginning  with  the  June  Nam  her  (which  la  the  com- 
ini-mremeut  uf  Volume  LXI1L),  and  IlirrtaV.  Yorso 
: 1’eoi-i.e,  beginning  with  Number  go,  published  May 
10, 1891  (containing  the  first  installments  of  the  Dew 
i serial*)— the  two  periodicals  together  tor  one  year— 
j on  receipt  of  FIVE  DOLLARS. 


HAEPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Simulr  Conns,  4 cents;  Gas  Sciukhuptio*,  one 
year,  f 1 BO;  Five  Bvmaimosi,  one  year,  |7  00— 
jiii  v/tWc-  m advance,  p/tAtatf*  fret. 

The  Volumes  of  Hakfrs's  Yom  Pnom  com- 
mence with  the  first  Numlwr  lu  November  of  each 
year. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  1*  specilw,  it  will  b<-  underetooil 
Hint  the  subscrilver  di-wires  to  commence  with  tbo 
Number  issuevi  after  the  receipt  of  tins  order. 

| Remittances  sboatd  iwi  made  by  Post  - Omen 
j Mosev-Oboku  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss. 

IIABPKIK  dr  IIKOTHKHK, 

I’rauklln  Square,  >.  Y. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  TRICK. 

BY  O.  B.  BARTLETT. 

AT  a noted  game  cl  (lb  in  Boston  this  little  trick  wan  intro- 
duced by  tlie  writer  to  show  how  easily  the  keenest  intel- 
lect* can  be  (Mizzled  when  off  their  guard.  Three  substances 


are  first  chosen  with  great  care — one  animal,  one  mineral,  one 
vegetable.  After  each  has  been  subjected  to  the  closest  exami- 
nation to  discover  that  but  one  kingdom  is  represented  in  its 
composition,  they  are  laid  side  by  side,  the  mineral  toward  the 
north,  after  some  pains  have  been  taken  to  discover  the  points  of 
the  compass  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  attention  of  the  com- 
pany is  then  called  to  the  subject  of  electricity  iu  the  human 
body,  and  after  each  has  spoken  of  his  (lowers  in  that  direction, 
such  as  the  common  ones  of  lighting  the  gas  with  the  tingcr.or 
by  giving  shocks  or  causing  sparks  after  rubbing  the  feet  on  a 
thick  carpet,  etc.,  the  operator  says, 44  I am  about  to  try  a simple 
: experiment  of  this  kind,  mid  to  judge  w hich  of  these  three  sub- 
I stances  was  touched  by  any  one  gifted  with  magnetic  power.” 

I He  then  closes  his  eyes,  while  some  one  touches  one  of  the  sub- 
stances, and  then  he  remarks,  *'  I am  perfectly  willing  to  let  you 
j do  this  for  yourselves  if  yon  are  able : just  rub  your  huger  very 
1 hard  on  the  carpet,  and  judge  by  a faint  tingling  sensation  which 
of  these  three  articles  was  last  touched.'’  After  some  hesita- 
tion, he  lifts  up  the  substance  last  touched,  and  rejients  the  ex- 
periment until  all  are  satisfied.  Many  imaginative  people  think 
that  they  feel  a faint  sensation,  and  if  they  hap(ien  to  select 
the  right  article,  are  much  elated,  and  it  is  very  funny  to  see 
several  sensible  people  on  their  knees  nibbing  the  carpet  with 
their  forefingers  to  feel  the  faint  tingling  of  electricity. 

This  trick  was  played  for  weeks  without  discovery,  so  the  an- 
tlior  was  ashamed  to  tell  that  the  scientific  mystery  was  owing 
to  a confederate,  and  that  a quiet  and  demure  Indy  signified  the 
article  which  hail  been  touched  by  giving  uu  almost  impercep- 
tible cough  as  his  finger  touched  the  right  one ; and  to  make  it 
more  difficult  of  detection,  when  two  hail  been  touched  without 
the  signal,  he  of  course  knew  that  the  third  was  the  right  sub- 
i stance  for  him  to  select. 


CHARADE. 

If  my  first  is  my  second, 

Tis  sure  to  1m*  fleet ; 

If  my  second's  my  first, 

It  is  not  fit  to  cat. 

And  wlint  is  my  whole 

Will  depend  upon  whether 

My  second  and  first 
You  fit  rightly  together. 

If  my  second  comes  first, 

'Tis  au  animal ; hut 

If  my  second  comes  second. 
Why,  then,  ’tis  a nut. 

So  if  it’s  an  nuitnnl, 

Theu  you  may  hack  it  ; 

But  supposing  it  isn’t— 

I leave  you  to  crock  it. 


He  would  pull  tbe  Cloth. 


TliK  TAX  OF  FLOUR 
Result. 


“ Look  at  dat  Chile ! HU  own  Fsnler 
wouldn'  kuow  1m !" 
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weeks  of  constant  work  to  lengthen  her,  but  when  she  j 
was  finished,  everybody  admitted  that  she  was  greatly  im-  1 
proved. 

The  jib  halyards  and  sheets,  as  well  as  the  throat  and 
peak  halyards,  were  all  led  aft  so  that  they  could  be  reach- 
ed by  the  helmsman  without  leaving  his  post.  When 
all  the  other  work  was  finished,  Charley  made  a gun- 
carriage  for  the  cannon,  and  it  was  lashed  to  the  deck 
just  forward  of  the  mast.  Nothing  now  remained  to  be 
done  but  to  name  the  boat,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  most 
difficult  task  of  all.  Each  of  tho  boys  could  think  of  a 
dozen  names  that  he  did  not  like,  but  not  one  that  he 
really  did  like.  Tom  thought  that  perhaps  they  could 
not  do  better  than  to  call  her  the  America , or  the  George 
Washington , but  admitted  that  both  of  those  names  were 
in  rather  too  common  use.  Harry  said  that  he  didn't 
much  like  the  idea  of  calling  her  the  Red  Revenger,  but  if 
they  couldn't  find  any  better  name  they  might  have  to 
come  to  it.  Charley  ridiculed  the  idea  of  calling  her  the 
Red  Revenger,  since  she  was  not  intended  to  revenge  any- 
thing. and  instead  of  bung  red  was  as  white  as  a ghost,  j 
“Then  suppose  we  call  her  the  Ghost,'1'  exclaimed  Joe. 

The  other  boys  asked  if  he  was  in  earnest,  said  that  it 
would  never  do  to  call  the  boat  the  Ghost,  and  finally 
agreed  that  they  rather  liked  the  name  than  otherwise, 
on  account  of  its  oddity.  The  end  of  it  was  that  Joe's  j 
suggestion  was  adopted,  and  Ghost  was  painted  in  large  j 
letters  on  the  stem. 

Three  days  before  the  cruise  was  to  begin  Jim  Sharpe 
fell  down  an  open  cellarway  and  broke  liis  leg.  The  boys  . 
at  first  thought  of  abandoning  their  cruise  altogether,  but 
Jim  wouldn’t  hear  of  it.  He  told  them  to  go,  and  write 
him  letters  every  few  days,  and  convinced  them  that  ho 
would  really  feel  hurt  if  they  did  not  go,  so  they  bode  him 
good-by,  and  set  sail  from  Harlem  the  following  Monday 
morning,  half  in  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  enjoy  them- 
selves while  poor  Jim  was  lying  on  a sick-hed,  where  he 
was  to  pas*  most  of  his  vacation. 

The  breeze  blew  gently  from  the  west,  and  the  Ghost, 
with  the  tide  in  her  favor,  slipped  rapidly  down  tho  river 
tinder  full  sail.  As  soon  as  the  yacht  was  fairly  off, 
Charley,  who  was  at  the  helm,  divided  his  crew  into  ' 
watches.  The  starboard  watch  consisted  of  the  Captain 
and  Joe.  and  tho  port  watch  consisted  of  Tom  and  Harry, 
the  former  being  in  command  of  it  as  mate.  Each  watch 
was  to  take  charge  of  the  boat  in  turn,  and  to  remain  in 
charge  four  hours,  except  when  tho  Ghost  might  l»o  lying 
at  anchor.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  watch  was  to  steer, 
while  his  companion  was  to  be  stationed  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  cockpit,  where  he  could  handle  the  centre-board 
and  attend  to  the  jib  sheets.  Whenever  the  officer  gave 
an  order,  it  was  to  be  executed  by  his  companion,  and  tho 
other  hoys  were  to  remain  quiet  unless  “all  hands'-  were 
called.  Charley  had  been  in  the  navy  long  enough  to 
know  that  no  vessel,  however  small  or  however  big  she  i 
may  be,  can  be  pro|wrly  sailed  unless  every  member  of  the 
crew  knows  what  his  duty  is,  and  how  to  do  it,  and  refrains 
from  interfering  with  the  duty  of  other  men,  unless  espe-  , 
cially  ordered  to  do  so. 

The  river  was  crowded  with  .sailing  craft  and  steam-  j 
boats,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  steer  the  Ghost  so  as  to 
avoid  collision.  Every  little  while  a ferry-boat  or  tug 
would  whistle  hoarsely,  and  the  boys  noticed  that  very 
often  Charley  altered  the  course  he  had  lieen  steering  as 
soon  as  he  heard  the  whistle.  “ Do  those  whistles  mean 
anything  except  for  us  to  get  out  of  the  way  ?”  asked  Harry, 
presently. 

“A  long  whistle  or  a lot  of  little  short  whistles  means 
’ get  out  of  the  road,"’  answered  Charley ; “ but  when  you 
hear  a steamboat  give  one  short  whistle,  or  two  short 
whistles,  she  is  telling  you  which  way  she  is  going  to  steer. 
Now  there’s  a tug  coming  up  the  river  straight  at  us ; you’ll 
hear  her  whistle  in  a few  minutes,  and  then  I'll  know 


what  she’s  going  to  do,  and  which  way  to  steer  to  keep 
out  of  her  way.”  He  lmd  hardly  said  this  when  the  tug 
gave  two  blasts  of  the  whistle.  “That  means  she’s  going 
to  starboard  her  helm  and  pass  on  our  right,”  exclaimed 
Charley,  at  the  same  moment  heading  the  Ghost  a little 
more  toward  the  Brooklyn  shore. 

“I  thought,"  said  Harry,  as  the  steamboat  glassed  1m»- 
iween  the  Ghost  and  tin*  New  York  shore,  “that  ‘star- 
board' meant  right,  and  * port'  left” 

“So  it  does.” 

“Then  how  did  that  tug  turn  to  the  left  when  you  said 
she  was  going  to  starlx»ard  her  helm  ?” 

“If  I push  the  tiller  over  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
boat,  I port  my  helm;  but  the  boat  turns  to  the  right, 
doesn’t  she  ? Well,  the  tiller  is  really  the  helm,  and  ev- 
ery vessel,  whether  she  is  steered  with  a wheel  or  not,  has  a 
tiller,  though  it  may  not  be  in  sight.  Now  when  the  helm 
is  pushed  or  pulled  toward  the  port  side,  the  vessel  turns 
her  head  hi  starboard,  and  when  it’s  pushed  toward  the 
star  boa  i\l  side,  she  turns  her  head  to  port.  You’ve  got  to 
remember  this,  for  some  day  if  one  of  you  is  steering,  and 
I sing  out  * i>ort,'  you  mustn’t  make  any  mistake  about  it.” 

“ I understand,”  said  Joe.  “The  boat  is  always  to  do 
the  opposite  of  what  you  tell  me  to  do  if  I’m  steering. 
When  you  tell  me  to  * port,'  the  boat  will  turn  to  the  star- 
board, and  when  you  tell  me  to  4 starboard,'  she'll  turn  to 
port.  It’s  very  scientific,  but  it  is  what  I call  awfully 
contrary.” 

“ The  easiest  rule  for  understanding  a steamer's  whistle 
is  this,”  continued  Charley.  “ If  she  blows  one  whistle, 
she  means  to  ]»ass  on  the  port  side  of  you;  and  if  she 
blows  two,  she  moans  to  pass  on  your  starboard  side. 
Now  there  are  two  syllables  in  starboard,  and  one  in  port, 
and  if  you  imagine  that  the  two  whistles  spell  4 starboard’ 
and  the  one  whistle  spells  ‘port.’ you  won't  ever  make 
any  mistake.” 

After  this  explanation  the  boys  amused  themselves  list- 
ening to  the  steam-whistles,  and  translating  them  into 
“starboard”  and  “port."  They  soon  saw  that  the  steam- 
ers. which  could  tell  what  they  wanted  to  do,  were  not  half 
so  troublesome  as  the  sailing  vessels,  and  that  Charley 
watched  the  latter  with  much  greater  care  than  he  did  the 
former. 

44  There  ought  to  be  steam -whistles  or  something  of  the 
kind  on  those  schooners,"  said  Harry,  presently.  “ I 
suppose  they  do  just  as  they  please  about  running  people 
down.” 

“Oh  no,”  replied  Charley.  “There’s  a set  of  rules  for 
them  too.  The  eaptaiu  of  that  big  fellow  over  there 
knows  that  he  has  the  right  of  way  over  the  schooner 
with  the  torn  mainsail,  and  that  he  must  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  one  with  the  three  masts,  close  over  there  by 
the  shore.  It  all  depends  on  the  course  each  one  is  steer- 
ing; but  I'm  too  busy  to  explain  it  just  now.  If  they 
obeyed  the  rules,  it  would  be  all  right,  but  the  trouble 
is  they  don’t  consider  that  a small  sail-boat  has  any  rights, 
and  if  we  don't  want  to  get  run  down,  we’ve  got  to  look 
out  for  ourselves  and  keep  out  of  the  way.  The  steam- 
boats would  be  just  its  lmd,  only  when  a steamboat  runs 
anybody  down,  somebody  is  sure  to  say  something  about 
it,  and  get  the  captain  into  a scrape;  so  they  have  to  Ik* 
more  careful." 

The  boys  were  glad  when  they  passed  out  of  the  East 
River,  and  by  way  of  Buttermilk  Channel  reached  the  bay. 
where  by  skirting  the  Long  Island  shore  they  were  out  of 
the  track  of  steamers  and  other  craft.  They  lisul  a de- 
lightful sail  through  the  Narrows  and  down  the  broad 
outer  bay,  where  there  was  a long  gentle  swell  that  gave 
the  boat  a just  perceptible  roll.  About  four  o'clock  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  little  creek  which  sejmrates 
Coney  Island  from  Long  Island,  and  found  it  so  narrow 
and  shallow  that  they  began  to  think  it  was  not  navigable 
for  anythiug  larger  than  a row-boat.  Charley  allowed 
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the  boat  to  run  her  bow  gently  against  the  shore,  and  told 
Joe  to  keep  her  from  drifting  off  while  he  climbed  up  the 
mast  hoops  to  see  how  the  land  and  water  lay. 

He  came  down  in  a moment  or  two,  and  ordering  Joe  to 
shove  off,  steered  up  the  creek.  “The  tide’s  out,  boys," 
he  explained,  “and  we  can’t  get  through  till  it  comes  in 
again.  Well  just  run  up  to  a bridge  that’s  close  by,  and 
get  the  mast  down,  so  that  we  can  be  ready  to  pass  under 
it  to-morrow  morning.” 

Thej*  reached  the  bridge  in  a few  moments;  the  sails 
were  lowered,  and  the  Ghost  made  fast  to  the  timbers  of 
the  bridge;  and  then  they  began  to  wonder  how  in  the 
world  they  were  going  to  be  able  to  get  the  mast  out. 
They  all  stood  on  the  bridge  and  tried  to  lift  the  mast, 
but  it  was  so  heavy  that  they  could  not  stir  it  Had  the 
bridge  l>eeii  a few  feet  higher,  they  could  have  taken  the 
throat-halyard  blocks  ami  rigged  a tackle  with  which  to 
hoist  the  most  out,  but  the  bridge  was  so  low  that  this 
could  not  be  done.  After  they  had  tried  their  best  to 
lift  the  heavy  mast,  Charley  told  them  it  was  of  no  use, 
and  that  they  must  have  a pair  of  shears. 

“I’ve  got  a small  pair  of  scissors,”  said  Tom,  “but  I 
don’t  see  how  they  will  help  you  any.” 

“A  pair  of  shears.”  replied  Charley,  “is  two  timbers 
with  the  upper  ends  fastened  together  so  that  they  look 
like  a letter  A.  If  we  had  a pair  of  shears  ten  feet  high, 
we  could  stand  it  on  this  bridge,  lash  a tackle  to  it,  and 
hoist  that  mast  right  out.  That's  the  way  to  hoist  a low- 
er mast  out  of  a ship.” 

“ I can  tell  you  what's  better  than  a pair  of  shears, 
though  it  mayn't  Ik;  quite  so  stylish,”  said  Joe. 

4 4 What’s  that  ?” 

14  Why,  a pair  of  darkies,”  answered  Joe.  “ I see  two 
colored  gentlemen  coming  down  the  road  who  can  lift  as 
much  as  any  shears,  and  we'd  better  get  them  to  help  us.” 

The  colored  men  were  strong  and  amiable,  and  they 
lifted  out  the  mast  with  perfect  ease,  and  refused  any  pay- 
ment. Laying  the  mast  along  the  deck,  the  boys  went  on 
board  the  Ghost,  and  getting  out  the  oars,  rowed  her  a 
little  way  up  the  creek,  and  made  her  fast  for  the  night  by 
carrying  the  anchor  ashore  and  planting  it  in  a field. 

“ Now,  boj*s,  we  ll  have  supper,”  exclaimed  Charley. 

“Who's  going  to  cook  ?”  asked  Tom.  “On  the  last 
cruise  we  took  turns  cooking,  just  as  we  did  about  going 
for  the  milk  and  getting  fire-wood.” 

“By-the-bye,  I don’t  see  any  fire-wood  around  here," 
said  Joe,  “and  I don’t  see  any  chance  of  getting  any  milk.” 

“ If  the  Captain's  willing,  I'll  do  the  cooking  to-night, 
and  get  my  own  fire-wood,”  said  Harry.  “We've  got 
some  condensed  milk,  and  we  can  get  along  well  enough 
with  that.” 

“ When  anybody  volunteers  to  do  a really  noble  act, 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  it,”  said  the  Captain.  “ Har- 
ry shall  get  the  supper  to-night,  but  after  this  we’ll  take 
our  regular  turns.  I’ll  read  the  list  of  assignments  every 
morning,  and  to-morrow  morning  I’ll  get  the  breakfast 
myself.” 

While  this  conversation  was  in  progress,  Harry  was 
down  on  his  knees  hunting  for  something  under  the  for- 
ward deck.  Presently  he  dragged  out  a |xickage  wrapped 
in  brown  paper,  and  about  the  sue  of  a small  butter  tub. 
Then  he  made  a second  search,  and  brought  out  two 
bottles,  the  coffee-pot,  and  the  cups,  plates,  and  other 
dishes. 

The  boys  watched  him  with  much  interest  while  he  un- 
wrapped the  mysterious  bundle.  It  proved  to  lie  a small 
kerosene  stove.  Standing  it  on  the  deck  out  of  the  way 
of  the  boom,  Harry  filled  it  with  oil  from  one  of  the  bot- 
tles. and  lighted  the  wick.  When  it  was  burning  nicely, 
the  coffee-pot,  full  of  water,  was  placed  on  the  stove, 
where  it  boiled  in  a very  few  minutes.  Then,  putting  the 
coffee-pot  aside,  so  that  the  grounds  might  have  time  to 
settle,  llarry  put  a little  frying-pan  on  the  stove,  laid  half 


a dozen  sausages  in  it,  and  told  the  boys  to  pour  out  their 
coffee,  for  the  sausages  would  be  ready  for  them  by  the 
time  the  last  cup  of  coffee  would  lie  ready.  He  was  as 
good  as  his  word,  and  the  sausages  were  cooked  better — 
so  everybody  agreed — than  sausages  had  ever  been  cooked 
before. 

“Where  in  the  world  did  you  get  that  stove  from f 
Tom  demanded,  as  his  last  bit  of  sausage  disap]>eared. 

“ It  is  a present  to  us,”  replied  Harry.  “ Jim's  mother 
sent  it  to  me  this  morning,  but  she  showed  me  how  to  list1 
it  two  or  three  days  ago.  She  sent  it  because  poor  old 
Jim  couldn’t  go.” 

“ Poor  Jim  {’’exclaimed  Charley.  “ It's  an  awful  shame 
he  isn’t  here.  We’ll  write  to  him  to-morrow,  and  tell 
him  how  splendidly  the  stove  works.  Why,  it  will  save 
us  all  the  trouble  of  getting  fire- wood  for  the  whole 
cruise.” 

After  supper  was  over,  the  canvas  covering  was  rigged 
over  the  cockpit,  the  beds  were  made,  and  the  boys  pre- 
pared to  sleep. 

“This  cushion  is  a great  deal  softer  than  the  coffee-pot 
and  the  tin  cans  were  last  summer,” remarked  Joe;  “ but 
then  we  used  to  wake  up  early,  and  now  we’re  so  com- 
fortable that  we’ll  probably  sleep  all  the  morning.  I 
don’t  expect  to  wake  up  till  ten  o’clock.” 

“You'll  wake  up  in  exactly'two  hours,”  said  Charley, 
“and  stand  your  anchor  watch.  I don’t  l>elieve  in  leav- 
ing the  boat  to  take  care  of  herself  all  night  so  near  to  a 
road  as  we  are.  I’ll  stand  the  first  watch,  from  eight  to 
ten,  and  when  your  two  hours  are  up,  you  will  call  Har- 
ry, who  will  call  Tom  at  two  o’clock,  and  we’ll  all  turn 
out  at  four.  So  go  to  sleep,  you  fellows,  and  I'll  just  put 
my  water-proof  rouud  my  shoulders,  and  sit  on  deck.” 

Charley  was  firmly  determined  to  keep  awake  until  ten 
o’clock,  but  it  was  very  dull  work  sitting  still  for  two 
hours.  Besides,  there  was  a very  heavy  dew,  and  the 
young  Captain  soon  found  himself  growing  cold.  He 
thought  he  would  lie  down  on  deck,  and  draw  the  water- 
proof blanket  over  his  head,  so  as  to  keep  himself  warm. 
He  did  so,  and  in  a few  moments  was  sound  asleep.  He 
woke  up  about  dawn,  feeling  very  cold  and  stiff,  and 
creeping  into  the  cabin,  took  a second  nap  until  nearly 
seven  o'clock. 

“ What  do  you  do  in  the  navy  with  a man  who  goes  to 
sleep  w hen  he  is  on  duty  i"  asked  Harry,  as  the  crew  sat 
down  to  breakfast. 

“We  try  him  by  court-martial,  and  punish  him,”  an- 
swered Charley. 

“Then  I'd  like  to  know  how  soon  you’ll  be  ready  to  be 
tried  for  going  to  sleep  last  night  while  you  were  on 
watch.” 

“You  did  sleep,  you  know,  for  I woke  up  twice  in  the 
night  and  spoke  to  you,  blit  you  were  regularly  snoring,” 
said  Tom. 

“We’re  awfully  sorry  about  it,”  added  Joe,  “but  I 
can’t  see  how  such  a crime  can  be  overlooked.  It’s  a 
dreadful  example  for  a Captain  to  set,  and  if  it  isn’t  pun- 
ished, there  won’t  be  any  discipline  at  all  on  this  vessel.” 

“ We  haven't  any  yard-arm,  so  we  can’t  hang  you  very 
well.”  continued  Harry;  “but  we  might  give  you  six 
dozen  loslics,  and  then  put  you  in  irons,  if  that  would  suit 
you.” 

“ You’re  forgetting  one  thing,  boys,”  said  Charley.  “ A 
Captain  isn’t  required  to  stand  an  anchor  watch,  and  has 
tin*  right  to  sleep  all  night  if  he  wants  to.  I can't  be  pun- 
ished for  going  to  sleep,  but  all  three  of  you  can.  You 
have  no  excuse  for  not  coming  on  deck  when  it  came  your 
turn,  and  1 ought  to  punish  every  one  of  you,  but  I shall 
pardon  you  this  time.  Only  mind  you  don’t  let  it  happen 
again.  Now  if  you  have  got  through  breakfast,  the  port 
watch  will  clear  up  the  deck  and  then  go  below,  and  the 
starboard  watch  will  weigh  anchor,  and  get  out  the  oars.” 

[to  UK  CONTIXCKD.J 
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MISTRESS  DOROTHY  DIN  RLE. 

BY  MARY  D.  BRINE. 

Young  Mistress  Dorothy  Dora  Dinkle 
Lifted  her  doll  with  her  brow  in  a wrinkle. 

44  It’s  charming  to  bo  a mamma,"  thinks  alio, 

44  Hut  I fear  there's  too  much  of  fAi«  dolly  for  me !" 

Hut  young  Mistress  Dorothy  Dora  Dinkle, 

While  holding  her  child  smoothed  her  brow  from  its 
wrinkle. 

44  I've  discovered/’  said  young  Mistress  Dora,  said  she, 
44  After  all,  there  is  none  too  much  Dolly  for  me.” 


TOM'S  CARNIV  AL. 

BY  F.  D.  MILLET. 

TWAS  ft  great  pity  that  Tom  couldn’t  keep  a diary,  for 
his  life  was  full  of  lights  and  shadows.  He  was  by 
nature  much  of  a Bohemian,  equally  at  home  in  the  hovel 
and  in  the  palace,  but  far  preferring  the  free  life  of  a 
vagabond  to  the  formal  existence  in  high  society.  Tom 
was  a shaggy  black  terrier,  and  the  way  I made  his  ac- 
quaintance was  by  pulling  him  out  of  the  dirty  canal  in 
front  of  my  house  in  Venice  one  chill  morning  in  autumn. 
He  was  as  draggled  ami  wretched  a dog  as  ever  was  seen. 
He  was  in  good  flesh,  hut  smeared  with  mud,  and  quite 
worn  out  by  a long  swim  and  liia  struggles  to  scram- 
ble upon  the  rivet,  or  lunding-place.  1 gave  him  u place 
near  the  lire  on  the  stone  platform  in  the  kitchen,  and  he 
curled  up  and  steamed  and  slept  until  ho  was  dry  and 
rested.  He  showed  from  the  first  great  fondness  for  me, 
as  the  one  who  had  saved  his  life,  and  for  three  or  four 
days  was  modest,  respectful,  and  obedient.  Later,  he  de- 
veloped habits  of  willfulness  and  disobedience.  So,  you 
see,  he  wasn’t  altogether  a model  dog;  if  he  had  been,  per- 
haps his  history  wouldn’t  have  been  half  so  interesting. 

Our  house  was  the  last  house  on  the  broad  canal  San 
Marco,  and  its  position  near  the  public  garden — the  only 
green  spot  of  any  size  in  Venice — made  it  a pleasant 
home  for  animals  as  well  as  men.  Tom  laid  for  compan- 


ions a little  white  Spitz  poodle.  Jerry;  a black  and  white 
long-haired  terrier,  whom  we  called  Harry ; and  Dick,  the 
cat,  who  lived  on  terms  of  unhappy  intimacy  with  the 
three  dogs,  and  alternately  romped  and  fought  with  them. 
Whenever  we  went  away  in  the  gondola  we  always  took 
the  happy  family  along,  and  as  such  a menagerie  is  un- 
common, even  in  Venice,  our  IkmU  made  a great  sensation 
wherever  we  went.  This  public  exhibition  soon  told  on 
the  manners  of  our  pets,  and  they  got  into  bad  ways  of 
posing  and  showing  off  whenever  they  were  looked  at. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  we  used  to  think  them  uncommonly 
sagacious  animals. 

it  was  two  or  three  months  after  Tom’s  rescue  that  I 
found  out  his  history.  One  of  the  maids  of  honor  from 
the  king's  palace  saw  him  in  our  gondola,  and  claimed 
him.  She  had  given  him  to  her  gondolier  to  be  eared  for 
during  the  cold  weather  somewhere  on  the  main-hind,  but 
he  bail  played  the  part  of  the  cruel  uncle  in  the  story  of 
the  babes  in  the  wood,  and  had  thrown  the  dog  into  the 
water,  intending  to  drown  him,  and  still  to  draw  his  pay 
for  his  keeping.  Tom  recognized  his  mistress  at  sight, 
and  seemed  to  say,  “I  know  you,  but  times  are  different 
now.”  She,  finding  him  more  fond  of  us  than  of  her, 
gave  him  to  us,  on  the.  condition  that  we  should  bring  him 
to  the  palace  once  in  a while  to  visit  her.  What  a dog 
of  Tom’s  nature  must  have  suffered  in  the  quiet,  gloomy 
old  palace  I will  not  try  to  tell,  and  will  only  venture  to 
write  down  a single  chapter  of  his  life  with  us. 

It  wus  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  carnival  before 
wc  made  any  preparations  for  joining  in  the  sport.  As 
Tom's  costume  was  the  only  one  in  our  party  decidedly 
original  and  unconventional,  I will  describe  that  alone. 
We  kept,  in  the  attic  of  the  house,  a number  of  the  pi- 
geons for  which  Venice  is  famous — in  fact,  a |>art  of  the 
great  flock  which  assembles  daily  in  the  Piazza  San  Mar- 
co to  receive  food  from  the  city  officials  lodged  at  night 
in  our  dove-cote.  We  selected  a pair  of  fine  white  ones, 
killed  them,  plucked  all  the  large  feathers,  and  dip]>ed  the 
quill  end  of  each  one  in  a little  dish  of  melted  sealing 
wax.  In  a few  moments  we  had  quite  a large  pile  of 
them.  We  seized 
upon  Tom,  who  was 
watching  the  oper- 
ation in  anticipa- 
tion of  a generous 
meal  off  the  bones, 
heated  each  little 
wax  tip  of  the  fea- 
thers in  a candle- 
flame,  and  stuck 
it  to  his  shaggy 
coat,  beginning  at 
his  head,  until  lie 
was  like  a feather- 
ed porcupine.  On 
his  long  ears  were 
rows  of  broad  fea- 
thers which  bris- 
tled defiantly  when- 
ever he  raised  the 
angles.  Around 
his  neck  was  a ruff 
of  tail  feathers,  and 
his  whole  body  was 
tagged  with  them 
so  thickly  as  to 
nearly  hide  his 
black  hair.  His 
tail  when  straight 
looked  like  the 
feather  ornament 
that  an  Indian 
chief  wears  down 
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his  back,  and  when  it  was  tightly  curled  over  Ilia  back 
was  like  a corkscrew  of  feathers.  His  face  and  lower  part 
of  his  legs  were  the  only  portions  that  we  left  undressed. 
He  seemed  twice  his  natural  size  when  his  costume  was 
completed,  and  certainly  acted  as  if  he  fully  felt  his  ap- 
parent greatness.  Before  he  was  dressed  he  looked  at  our 
gaudy  costumes  with  surprise,  not  unmixed  with  fear,  but 
when  lie  was  feathered  out  he  became  ono  of  us  at  once. 
He  capered  about,  barked  loudly,  looked  impatiently  out 
of  the  window,  and  the  moment  the  door  was  open,  he 
scrambled  into  the  gondola. 

When  we  left  the  riva,  Tom  climbed  upon  the  prow, 
and  balancing  himself  on  the  highest  part,  excitedly  sniff- 
ed the  air.  As  our  house  was  somewhat  off  the  populous 
canals,  we  did  not  meet  any  boat  un- 
til nearly  half  way  to  the  Piazza 
San  Marco,  the  central  square  of  the 
town.  Then  we  began  to  overtake 
gondolas  of  all  sizes  hurrying  toward 
the  piazza,  crowded  with  jolly  mask- 
ers. At  the  sight  of  Tom  everybody 
shouted  with  delight,  *‘Un*  cun*  che 


high  as  the  crowd  of  maskers  made  room  for  him,  and  ho 
pranced  away,  leading  the  party  to  the  palace. 

In  the  apartment  of  his  former  mistress  Tom  made  a 
great  success,  and  posed  triumphantly  on  a sofa  until  we 
led  him  away  to  visit  other  friends.  Everywhere  he  was 
the  hero  of  the  day.  and  companies  of  maskers,  fairly  in- 
toxicated with  mirth,  followed  his  footsteps  from  one 
side  of  the  city  to  the  other,  only  too  glad  to  find  some- 
thing to  laugh  at.  Tom's  pride  kept  him  up  for  hours, 
and  he  never  lost  his  presence  of  mind  for  a moment.  A 
more  thoroughly  wearied  and  self-satisfied  dog  was  never 
seen  than  he  was  when  he  tumbled  into  his  corner  that 
evening. 

I wish  I could  record  new  triumphs  of  this  canine  king 


TOM  ATTRACTS  ATTENTION  ON  TilK  GRAND  CANAL. 


fa  carnevale!”  (a  masquerading  dog),  and  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it  our  own  gondola,  with  Tom  fairly  dancing 
with  excitement  at  the  prow,  was  the  centre  of  a shouting 
multitude.  Oars  were  splashing,  maskers  shrieking  and 
clapping  their  hands,  and  gondoliers  straining  every  mus- 
cle to  bring  their  overladen  boats  alongside.  Rarely  was 
any  old  carnival  hero  landed  with  greater  enthusiasm 
than  was  Tom  in  his  grotesque  costume,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  he  jumped  ashore  without  his  usual  involun- 
tary bath.  On  the  riva  he  lifted  his  small  paws  very 


of  carnival,  but  fidelity  to  fact  compels  me  to  tell  how 
disobedience  was  the  cause  of  his  fall.  The  kitchen  fire 
was  simply  an  open  fire  of  wood,  like  a camp  fire,  built  on 
a raised  stone  platform  about  as  high  as  a table,  and  a 
van!  and  a half  square.  We  often  left  dishes  standing 
on  this  platform,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  any  one  of 
the  animals  to  get  up  there  on  the  pain  of  immediate  and 
severe  punishment.  When  I came  into  the  kitchen  the 
morning  after  Tom's  triumph  in  carnival,  his  glory  was 
indeed  departed.  All  the  feathers  on  one  side  were  burn- 
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ed  and  shrivelled  up;  those  around  his  shoulders  were 
torn  oir,  and  his  tail  ornaments  alone  remained  unin- 
jured. A hollow  in  the  ashes  very  near  the  fire  showed 
where  the  little  wretch  had  passed  the  night.  1 confess  I 
hadn't  the  heart  to  inflict  my  usual  whipping,  although 
he  had  broken  a salad  bowl  and  a decanter.  But  I de-  I 
torniincd  to  give  him  the  penalty  for  a crime  of  the  sec-  J 
ond  degree,  and  with  as  much  firmness  as  1 could  muster 
made  him  follow  me  into  the  attic,  where  I intended  to 
confine  him  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a closet — u punishment 
he  dreaded  almost  as  much  as  a whipping.  The  attic  was 
a dark  one.  so  1 took  a candle,  and  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
set  it  down  al  a safe  distance  from  a cotton  curtain  which  ! 
covered  a row  of  garments  hung  upon  pegs.  While  I was 
going  across  the  attic  to  open  the  closet  door,  the  interior 
was  suddenly  illuminated  by  a brilliant  Maine.  Turning 
around.  I saw  the  whole  curtain  in  a light  blaze.  To  tear  , 
it  down  and  trample  out  the  fire  was  the  work  of  an  in-  ' 
stunt,  and  the  smoking  plume  on  the  end  of  Tom's  tail 
showed  the  cause  of  the  fire.  He  had  swung  his  plume 
into  the  candle,  and  then  under  the  curtain,  while  he  ; 
stood  there  sadly  wagging  his  tail.  Of  course  I could  not 
punish  him  after  this  ridiculous  accident,  and  I gathered 
the  singed  animal  in  my  arms,  carried  him  down  into  the 
kitchen  again,  and  shut  him  up  there  with  his  three  com- 
panions, while  we  went  away  to  enjoy  the  close  of  the  car- 
nival sports. 

It  was  almost  dinner-time  when  we  returned  with  two 
friends  to  dine.  As  I opened  the  door  Tom  sprang  upon 
me,  overjoyed  to  see  me.  I noticed  at  once  a suspicious 
odor  of  fish  about  his  whiskers,  and  saw  that  he  was  puff-  j 
ed  out  like  a toy  balloon.  In  the  kitchen  the  mystery  I 
was  soon  solved.  Giovanni,  the  gondolier,  who,  after  the  ; 
Venetian  custom,  filled  the  post  of  cook,. carriage-horse,  j 
and  inan-of-all-work,  had  learned  to  make  some  American  j 
dishes,  and,  to  surprise  our  friends,  had  made  a number  . 
of  fish-balls  for  one  of  the  courses  at  dinner,  and  had 
placed  them  on  a high  shelf  over  the  sink.  Now  Tom  | 
had  persuaded  the  cat  to  climb  up  and  throw  down  the  j 
fish-balls,  which  were  neatly  arranged  on  the  heavy  chop-  [ 
ping  board.  Cats  are  very  fond  of  fish,  and  1 dare  say  it 
did  not  hike  much  eloquence  on  Tom's  jiart  to  iuduce  Dick 
to  perform  this  feat.  And  all  I found  of  the  fish-balls  1 
was  a few  that  were  flattened  on  the  stone  floor  under  | 
the  hourd.  Tom,  Dick,  Jerry,  and  Harry  had  all  gorged  1 
themselves,  and  were  in  a stupid  state  in  consequence. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  them  out  on  the  loggia 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  there  on  the  cold  stone  plat- 
form they  shivered  and  whined  and  scratched  the  door 
all  through  dinner. 

If  there  was  any  one  rule  in  the  house  more  for  the 
good  of  the  pets  than  any  other  it  was  that  the  dogs  should 
not  run  away.  In  Venice  there  is  a large  tax  on  dogs, 
and  they  must  wear  both  collars  and  muzzles.  Neither 
of  our  dogs  would  endure  a muzzle  for  a moment,  and  so  | 
we  were  in  constant  fear  of  their  fulling  into  the  hands  1 
of  the  public  dog-catcher,  the  coppa  cant.  Wherever  j 
this  man  goes,  the  report  of  his  movements  precedes  him,  : 
and  dogs  unlicensed  and  unmuzzled  are  hurried  into  safe- 
ty until  he  is  gone.  We,  of  course,  feared  his  approach  ; 
as  much  as  any  one  else,  and  the  absence  of  any  one  of  ' 
the  dogs  eau ml  great  anxiety  in  the  house. 

On  the  afternoon  in  question,  after  a leisurely  dinner, 
we  went  out  on  the  Utggia  to  see  the  j»ets.  Tom  was  not 
among  them.  He  had  climbed  over  the  parapet,  and 
made  his  escape  through  the  ship  yard  next  door.  This 
last  trick  quite  exhausted  my  patience,  and  I hud  a heavy  « 
rod  in  pickle  for  him.  Darkness  came  on,  but  the  truant  j 
did  not  appear,  and  we  were  all  afraid  that  the  copjja  \ 
cani  had  found  him.  At  last,  about  eight  o'clock,  I took 
a turn  on  the  loggia  to  whistle  once  more  for  the  run- 
away. and  I heard  a most  piteous  moan  that  seemed  to 
come  out  from  under  the  house.  We  all  went  out  and 


searched,  and  finally  found  that  the  sounds  of  distress 
came  from  u small  sewer  that  emptied  into  the  canal 
directly  under  the  corner  of  the  house.  I jumped  into 
the  water,  which  was  only  waist-deep,  waded  round,  and 
rescued  Tom  from  where  lie  was  clinging  to  the  brick- 
work of  the  newer  mouth.  He  had  tried  to  return  through 
the  ship-yard,  but  lind  found  the  gate  shut,  then,  knowing 
that  if  he  barked  at  our  door  he  would  get  a whipping  for 
running  away,  he  planned  to  jump  from  the  rim  of  the 
street  to  our  loggia , and  to  trust  to  a skillfully  assumed 
look  of  innocence  to  deceive  me  and  save  his  skin.  The 
distance  to  jump  was  fully  four  feet,  and  he  fell  into  the 
water,  as  he  deserved.  What  was  left  of  his  carnival 
costume  when  I rescued  him  would  not  have  feathered  ait 
arrow. 

And  what  became  of  Tom  I Why.  of  course  the  cop- 
pa  cani  got  him  at  last.  All  his  actions  pointed  to  liis 
probable  fate.  When  1 left  Venice  1 placed  him  in  charge 
of  Giovanni,  who  was  very  fond  of  him.  But  the  life  of 
a gondolier  at  a ferry  was  wanting  in  just  those  luxuries 
which  made  Tom's  life  with  us  attractive  and  agreeable. 
His  vagalsuid  habits  grew  very  fast  on  him,  and  Giovan- 
ni found  it  impossible  to  keep  him  in  the  gondola.  At 
last  one  bright  day  in  summer  he  was  filing,  iuto  the  dark 
cabin  of  the  dog -catcher’s  dirty  boat,  and  uo  more  was 
seen  of  him. 

Tom  had  his  vices,  but  they  were  very  human  ones ; I 
have  told  few  or  uoue  of  his  virtues,  but  they  were  re- 
markable. 

HOW  TO  SAIL  A SMALL  BOAT. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  WORTH  G.  ROSS. 

BOAT-SAILING  is  attended  with  far  less  hazard  than 
is  at  first  generally  supposed.  When  proper  care 
is  taken,  this  refreshing  sport  affords  more  real  enjoy- 
ment than  almost  any  other  amusement.  It  imparts 
strength,  vigor,  and  health,  and  is  in  every  respect  a pru- 
dent exercise.  And  when  we  consider  how  little  study 
and  practice  it  takes  to  attain  the  necessary  skill  to  handle 
a boat  with  safety,  we  wonder  that  there  are  not  more 
sailing-masters  among  the  young  people. 

There  are  two  classes  of  small  boats,  depending  upon 
their  respective  rigs,  in  most  common  use  in  harbors,  riv- 
ers, and  lakes — cat-boats  aud  sloops ; the  former  curry- 
ing but  one  sail,  secured  to  a mast  placed  forward  in  the 
“eyes”  of  the  boat,  while  the  latter  has  a jib  in  addition 
to  the  mainsail.  These  types  are  shown  in  the  cuts,  but 
often  other  sails  are  used,  particularly  in  racing,  and  when 
a good  deal  of  speed  is  desired.  We  will  deal  with  the 
simplest  forms,  and  shall  describe  the  sloop  rig — one  used 
quite  as  often  as  any  other — bearing  in  mind  that  the 
principles  of  true  seamanship  apply  equally  to  all  boats. 
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The  first  step  is  to  acquaint  one's  self  with  the  spars,  sails, 
rigging,  and  a few  terms.  By  reference  to  the  diagram 
we  find  represented — 

m m,  the  main  must,  which  is  encircled  by  a number  of 
hoops,  to  which  the  mainsail  (A)  is  secured.  These  hoops 
enable  you  to  freely  hoist  the  sail. 

b b,  the  bowsprit , which  supports  the  mainmast  by 
means  of  the  jibstay  (s  #),  which  leads  to  the  mainmast 
head,  and  on  which  tlieyYh  (B)  is  hoisted. 

0 o.  the  boom,  which  extends  the  foot  of  the  mainsail. 
y y.  the  yaff,  which  extends  the  head  of  the  mainsail. 

//,  the  bobstay,  an  extension  of  the  jibstay,  ami  the 
chief  support  of  the  spars. 

r r,  the  shrouds,  which  help  to  sustain  the  mast. 

Now  each  part  of  a sail  has  a name,  as  follows:  the 
luff  (t)  iB  that  part  which  extends  along  the  mast;  the 
after-leach  <h)  is  that  part  which  is  stretched  between 
the  gaff  and  boom;  the  head  «f)  is  that  part  fastened  to 
the  gaff,  and  the  foot  (f)  is  the  part  secured  to  the  boom. 


The  four  corners  are,  in  general,  called  clews,  and  are  di- 
vided into  tack  (1),  nock  (2).  peak  (3).  and  clew  (4).  The 
jib  has  a luff  or  hoist,  head,  foot,  and  leach,  but  only  three 
clews. 

The  reef-point*  extend  across  the  sails,  and  are  pieces 
of  small  rope  sewed  into  the  canvas  for  the  purpose  of 
“shortening”  the  sail,  when  lowered,  by  passing  and  ty- 
ing the  ends  under  the  boom  or  along  the  foot. 

The  mainsail  is  set  by  throat  and  peak  halyards , which 
reeve  through  small  blocks  on  the  gaff,  down  along  the 
mast  to  the  deck.  They  are  usually  separate,  but  on 
small  boats  are  combined  in  one  rope  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience. 

The  jib  is  hoisted  by  jib-halyards,  which  reeve  along  the 
ji)>stay.  through  a block  at  the  mast-head,  and  down  on 
deck. 

The  main-sheet  is  a long  rope  fastened  to  the  boom,  dou- 
ble or  single,  according  to  the  size  of  the  boat,  and  is  used 
to  trim  the  sail.  This  is  the  rape  which  requires  most  at- 
tention, and  is  the  key  to  boat -Bailing.  The  jib-sheets  are 
ropes  fastened  to  the  clews  of  the  jib.  led  "aft"  on  both 
sides,  and  are  used  to  trim  down  the  sail  with  the  wind. 

A boat  is  said  to  be  on  the  starlxjard  or  port  tack  ac- 
cording as  the  right  or  left  side  is  presented  to  the  wind. 
The  weather  side  is  the  one  toward  which  the  wind  is 
blowing;  lee  is.the  opposite  of  weather. 

Close-hauleil,  or  full-and-by,  means  that  a boat  is  sail- 
ing as  near  the  “eye”  of  the  wind  as  possible,  and  the  an- 
gle formed  is  about  five  points,  or  5CC 15’. 


Before  the  tvind  is  when  the  sails  receive  the  direct 
force  of  the  wind  from  ‘‘astern." 

Going  free  is  when  the  wind  is  between  the  two  points 
just  named. 

To  May  means  to  make  fast,  as  to  belay  a rape. 

Helm  applies  to  the  rudder  and  tiller.  She  carries  a 
weather  helm  when  her  head  keeps  jumping  up  into  tho 
wind  (luffing),  and  shakes  the  sails,  and  a lee  helm  when 
she  is  inclined  to  go  off,  or  away  from  the  wind.  If  not 
evenly  balanced,  the  boat  with  n weather  helm  is  prefer- 
able. The  build  and  ballust,  together  with  tho  amount 
of  sail  forward  or  aft,  regulate  the  disposition  of  the  boat. 
Thus  the  pressure  on  too  much  after-canvas  gives  her  a 
tendency  to  luff,  while  a similar  fault  with  the  liead-sail 
would  make  her  go  off,  which  is  a very  bad  habit  indeed, 
and  should  always  lie  remedied  if  possible. 

Now  supposing  that  we  have  our  boat  well  ballasted, 
properly  rigged,  fitted,  and  trimmed,  we  will  proceed  to 
I give  some  of  tho  main  features  of  boat-sailing. 

| The  care  of  the  main-sheet  is  one  of  the  most  important 
facts  to  bear  in  mind,  for  U]>on  the  correct  management 
! of  this  rope  depends  the  speed  of  the  boat,  and  in  a great 
| measure  her  safety.  In  squally  weather  it  should  never 
be  belayed,  but  only  a turn  taken  around  the  cleat  to  ease 
the  strain  from  the  hand,  being  ready  to  cast  off  in  case 
of  an  emergency.  No  good  boat  will  capsize  unless  the 
sails  are  confined  by  the  sheets.  The  position  of  the 
boom  trims  the  mainsail,  and  this  is  done  by  the  action 
1 of  the  main-sheet,  the  boom  Vicing  regulated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  condition  of 
the  sea.  When  close-hauled,  it  should  be  at  a sufficient 
angle  with  the  keel  to  insure  the  boat  moving  ahead 
! through  the  water.  When  running  free,  the  boom  is 
' swung  out  to  a greater  degree  over  the  side,  and  in  going 
before  the  wind,  or  scudding,  it  is  more  nearly  at  a right 
angle  with  the  mast. 

Tacking  is  the  process  of  working  a vessel  to  windward, 
or  against  the  wind.  When  you  arc  ready,  put  the  helm 
down  i that  is,  if  on  the  port  tack,  the  end  of  the  tiller  goes 
to  starlsiord,  turning  the  rudder  to  port,  and  the  boat 
, obeys  by  coming  up  into  the  wind);  this  is  done  at  the 
! command,  “ Ready  about  I”  As  she  begins  to  feel  this 
; touch,  the  order  is  given,  “Hard  a-tee!"  at  which  words 
the  jib-sheets  are  tended,  and  as  the  boat  starts  into  the 
wind,  the  announcement  “ Let  go  the  jib-sheets  f*  is  a sig- 
nal to  your  assistant  to  let  the  jib  fly.  When  the  craft 
goes  past  the  direction  of  the  wind,  “ Trim  down  your 
I head-sheets  r and  soon  after,  “ Let  drawf'  If  the  boat  is 
sluggish  in  coming  round,  the  manoeuvre  can  be  helped 
by  pushing  the  boom  over  to  windward. 

A very  delicate  evolution,  and  one  which  should  only 
be  resorted  to  in  light  summer  winds,  is  jibing.  It  con- 
sists in  letting  the  boat  go  off  slowly  from  tin*  wind,  and 
j while  so  doing  hauling  the  boom  amidships  until  the 
; wind,  blowing  from  directly  aft,  takes  the  mainsail  on  the 
other  tack.  In  performing  this  the  main-sheet  must  have 
plenty  of  play,  as  tho  boom  often  whips  round  with  con- 
siderable force. 

Beefing  consists  in  shortening  the  sails,  and  should  be 
attended  to  at  once  on  the  indications  of  heavy  weather. 
To  reef  a jib,  let  tho  boat  come  to  the  wind,  and  lower  the 
sail  so  that  you  can  pass  and  tie  the  reef-points  beneath  it. 
Make  the  outer  clew  or  tack  fast,  and  shift  the  sheets.  To 
reduce  the  nmiusail.  lower  it  a little  below  the  boom  (after 
bringing  to  the  wind),  stretch  the  foot  down  by  means  of 
the  reef-pennant  on  the  after-leacli,  and  make  fast;  secure 
the  tack,  and  then  pass  the  points,  tying  with  a square 
knot.  In  shaking  out  a reef,  unknot  the  points  first,  then 
I east  off'  the  hick,  and  lastly  the  reef-pennant. 

I Furling  sails  is  tho  operation  of  taking  them  entirely 
; in.  and  is  done  by  stowing  them  snugly  along  the  booms 
with  lashings  of  rope,  called  gaskets. 

, In  a small  sail-boat,  when  a thunder  shower  is  coming 
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Larger  and  darker  grew  the  storm-cloud,  until  at  last 
the  whole,  sky  was  covered.  From  the  north  burst  sharp 
flashes  of  lightning  that  shot  across  the  heavens,  cutting 
the  darkness  of  the  clouds  as  with  a knife;  then  the  thun- 
der began  to  roll  in  its  grand  monotone  over  the  world ; 
but  the  little  storks  were  not  afraid,  for  had  not  their  mo- 
ther said  this  was  just  what  was  needed,  and  was  she  not 
flying  over  tlieir  heads  telling  them  what  it  all  meant, 
and  picturing  to  them  the  delight  they  would  feel  when 
once  they  found  themselves  upborne  by  the  dreamy,  de- 
licious air,  in  the  first  ecstasy  of  flying. 

Suddenly  there  came  a crash,  a blinding  light,  and 
deafening  shock,  almost  stunning  the  brave  mother  bird 
caring  so  tenderly  for  her  children;  and  when  she  recov- 
ered her  consciousness  it  was  to  see  flames  kindling  on 
the  Itarn,  that  would  burn  like  tinder,  and  her  storklings 
would  be  burned  to  death  in  the  heat. 

Without  a second’s  pause  to  consider  what  might  be 
done,  she  plunged  into  the  flames  and  brought  out  one  of 
her  children  in  her  beak.  She  flew  to  a meadow  near  by. 
where  a little  brook  trickled  over  a pebbly  bed,  and  laying 
her  burden  under  the  ovorhangiiig  alders  she  flew  back 
for  another.  This,  too,  she  brought  to  the  meadow  and 
laid  by  the  side  of  its  brother.  One  more  remained ; she 
must  hasten  to  its  rescue;  but,  alas!  just  as  she  neared  the 
blazing  barn  she  saw  the  nest  and  the  little  stork  fall 
through  the  roof  into  the  fire  below.  A crowd  of  spec- 
tators had  now  gathered  around,  and  every  heart  stood 
still  when  the  mother  stork  again  plunged  into  the  crack- 
ling flames  and  smoke  for  her  child. 

Slowly  she  arose  the  third  time,  with  something  in  her 
beak ; but  now  she  flew  slowly  and  heavily,  as  if  she  was 
weary,  and  took  her  way  to  the  meadow  brook  again,  left 
it  with  its  brother  and  sister,  and  the  papa  flying  overhead 
to  guard  them ; then  she  went  a little  distance  farther  and 
stretched  herself  on  the  ground,  cruelly  burned. 

The.  little  brxxik  rippled  ami  murmured,  the  breeze  blew 
up  from  the  west,  but  none  of  these  things  had  power  to 
ease  the  sufferings  of  the  brave  bird,  who  had  risked  her 
life  for  her  children. 

The  Burgomaster,  passing  this  way  soon  after,  found 
the  poor  creature,  and  ordered  her  to  be  carried  tenderly 
to  a house  in  the  village,  where  she  should  be  nursed  and 
cared  for.  The  best  physician  in  Lowenberg  was  sent  for; 
the  children  employed  all  their  spare  moments  in  catch- 
ing mice  and  frogs  for  the  invalid ; older  ones  brought  soft 
linen  to  dress  the  bums  with,  while  the  Burgomaster 
himself  drove  up  every  morning  to  ask  after  her. 

The  stork  papa  devoted  himself  to  the  children,  flying 
over  every  little  while  to  tell  his  wife  how  they  were  get- 
ting along.  With  all  this  attention,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  she  improved  rapidly,  was  soon  able  to  fly  again  and 
join  her  family,  who  by  this  time  were  quite  up  in  the  art 
of  flying,  and  could  stand  on  one  foot  on  a lily-pad, 
and  catch  frogs  as  well  as  the  best. 

The  good  people  of  Lowenberg  said  that  many  a saint 
had  been  less  brave  and  heroic,  few  had  shown  such  pa- 
tience, and  none  had  been  willing  to  die  for  others  as  had 
this  white  stork  mamma:  therefore  she  should  be  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  village,  and  she  and  her  children  honor- 
ed for  evermore. 

ONLY  ONE.  I 

BY  GEORGE  COOPER. 

IlrxmtEDS  of  star*  in  the  pretty  sky; 

Htimlrcd*  of  shells  on  the  shore  together; 

Hundred*  of  liinl*  that  go  singing  by; 

Hundreds  of  bees  iu  the  sunny  weather. 

Hundreds  of  dew-drops  to  greet  the  dawn ; 

Hundreds  of  lamb*  in  the  purple  clover; 

Hundreds  of  bntterflirs  on  the  lawn; 

but  only  one  mother  the  wide  world  over! 


TIN  TOYS  AND  TEA  SETS. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  RlDElNti. 

IN  Avenue  D.  some  time  ago.  I saw  a small  boy  wheel- 
ing a barrel  along  on  it*  edge  with  so  much  difficulty 
that  I wondered  what  it  contained,  and  looking  inside,  I 
saw  that  it  was  more  than  half  full  of  glistening  scraps 
of  metal.  1 asked  him  what  they  were  for.  **  Oh.  them’s 
Dexters,”  he  said,  as  if  grieved  at  my  ignorance;  and  he 
wheeled  his  barrel  into  a great  brick  factory,  five  or  six 
stories  high,  piled  about  the  door  of  which  were  large 
wooden  cases  addressed  to  Java,  Brazil,  Cuj>e  Town,  and 
other  distant  points  of  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  April ; and  though  the  end  of 
the  year  was  so  far  off.  these  packages  were  being  shipped 
for  the  Christmas  trade  in  the  far-away  countries  tunned 
upon  them.  They  were  all  filled  with  toys,  and  on  all  the 
floors  of  the  factory  hundreds  of  busy  hands  were  making 
playthings  for  children.  That  was  what  the  small  boy 
meant  by  Dexters.  The  scraps  of  tin  in  the  barrel  bore 
file  convex  impression  of  a horse  upon  them,  and  after 
being  trimmed,  put  together,  and  painted,  they  would  look 
not  at  all  unlike  tlic  famous  trotter  by  whose  name  they 
are  known. 

Dexters  are  the  most  popular  of  all  tin  toys,  and  at  this 
factory  in  Avenue  D they  were  being  made  by  the  thou- 
sand for  the  holiday  trade  of  the  coming  winter.  The 
spring  and  summer  months  are  the  busiest  at  the  factory, 
which  is  quietest  when  the  stores  are  doing  their  best  trade, 
in  November  and  December.  The  seasons  with  whole- 
salers and  retailers  are  not  at  all  alike;  and  when  next 
Christmas  the  reader  visits  a toy -shop,  he  may  remember 
that  the  goods  he  sees  were  principally  made  in  May,  June, 
and  August. 

The  manufacture  of  tin  toys  is  a new  industry  in  Amer- 
ica, and  it  is  so  successful  that,  besides  supplying  the  do- 
mestic market,  it  sends  large  quantities  of  goods  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  including  England  and  France.  When 
Santa  Claus  drops  in  on  the  children  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  at  Penang,  at  New  Zealand,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
at  Callao,  he  will  have  articles  from  this  factory  in  Ave- 
nue D,  New  York. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have  advanced  so  far  in 
the  serious  business  of  life  that  they  have  forgotten  wlmt 
tin  toys  are.  They  are  made  of  tin,  of  course,  but  they 
comprise  many  different  articles,  and  over  a thousand 
different  designs.  They  are  mounted  on  platforms  and 
wheels,  or  on  wheels  alone,  and  in  some  of  them  the  revo- 
lution of  the  wheels  sets  the  figures  ou  the  platform  in 
motion.  An  elephant  tirelessly  somersaults  on  a trapeze, 
three  dogs  ascend  and  re-aacend  a ladder,  a little  boy  chops 
a tree,  a tiger  climbs  a pole,  a girl  dances  with  a skipping- 
rope,  and  a circus  rider  leaps  through  a hoop.  The  train- 
er is  larger  than  the  elephant,  the  axe  is  larger  than  the 
boy.  and  the  tiger  balances  upon  its  tail.  But  this  is  nei- 
ther here  nor  there.  As  long  as  the  toys  are  kept  in  mo- 
tion, the  figures  repeat  their  feats;  and  if  they  arc  not 
quite  life-like,  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  unweary- 
ing in  their  exertions. 

Tin  toys  also  include  locomotives  with  trains  of  cars, 
street  cars  with  papier-mache  conductors  and  drivers, 
express  wagons,  hose-carts,  ox  teams,  menagerie  wagons, 
ice  carts,  milk  wagons,  14  four-in-hands,”  trucks,  stages, 
steamboats,  fire-engines,  and  magic  lanterns. 

They  are  all  made  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Dex- 
ters: the  sheet  tin  is  struck  by  heavy  dies,  and  the  impres- 
sions made  in  the  metal  are  cut  out,  trimmed,  and  fastened 
together.  Eight  dies  are  used  in  making  a Dexter  four 
inches  long,  and  the  set  costs  from  four  to  six  hundred 
dollars. 

In  one  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  factory  we  find  a 
young  man  with  a pile  of  tin  plates  before  him,  each  about 
four  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide.  He  places  them 
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one  by  one  on  a steel  bed-plate,  with  the  counter  die  upon 
it.  and  putting:  his  foot  into  the  stirrup  of  a leather  band 
by  which  the  die  is  suspended  in  an  iron  frame-work,  he 
strikes  out  with  it,  lifting  the  die.  and  then  allowing  it  to 
fall  upon  the  plate,  in  which  it  hollows  out  a very  fair 
representation  of  a horse.  The  strain  on  the  mans  leg  is 
severe,  and  if  he  luts  nerves,  they  are  pretty  well  shattered 
by  the  cannon-like  sound  which  the  die  makes  in  striking. 

It  must  be  still  worse  with  the  girls  who  are  employed 
in  the  same  branch  of  the  business;  and  as  the  mass  of 
steel  comes  down  like  a sledge-hammer  every  two  or  three 
seconds.  I pity  them  as  I see  how  it  shakes  not  only  their 
bodies,  but  also  the  beams  in  the  ceiliug  and  the  pillars 
that  hold  the  building  together.  The  hours  are  long  and 
dreary  to  them,  and  when  the  day  is  ended,  the  continu- 
ous shock  has  unfitted  them  to  enjoy  the  evening.  They 
have  no  share  in  the  pleasure  which  the  results  of  their 
labor  will  afford.  They  do  not  see  the  toys  giving  hap- 
piness to  children;  and  what  they  think  most  about,  I 
fancy,  is  the  number  of  impressions  they  can  make  in  a 
day,  for  every  time  the  die  strikes  it  is  a bit  of  bread  for 
them. 

Their  whole  attention  must  be  fixed  on  the  machine  in 
its  up-and-down  motion.  A moment's  carelessness  would 
cost  them  their  fingers;  and  we  see  one  girl  half  of  whose 
hand  bus  been  hist  by  being  caught  under  the  die. 

The  first  die  simply  hollows  out  the  form  in  the  plate, 
a second  die  cuts  away  all  the  surrounding  metal,  and  a 
third  die  smooths  the  edges.  But  there  is  ouly  half  a horse 
so  far,  and  the  other  half  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the 
first.  Both  pieces  are  then  pressed  together,  and  we  have 
a very  shapely  racer. 

There  are  several  hundred  different  dies  for  acrobats, 
cows,  goats,  boys,  girls,  parrots,  monkeys,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  natural  history. 

In  another  part  of  the  factory  we  see  several  men  seat- 
ed by  small  furnaces,  over  which  pans  of  liquid  metal  arc? 
simmering,  and  the  Dexters  are  dipped  into  these,  which 
additionally  secures  the  two  halves.  The  next  process  is 
coloring.  Up  to  this  point  the  horse  has  plainly  been  tin; 
but  when  it  is  dipped  in  a bath  of  whit©  or  brown  or  black 
paint,  and  hung  out  to  dry,  it  becomes  very  much  more 
life-like,  and  has  the  glossy  surface  of  an  enamel.  Dip- 
ping is  found  preferable  to  painting  with  a brush,  as  it 
leaves  a much  smoother  surface,  and  of  course  can  be 
done  much  quicker.  The  superfluous  paint  flows  hack 
into  the  bath,  and  sometimes  strings  of  it  hang  from  the 
hoofs  and  cal’s.  When  they  are  hard,  these  strings  are 
cut  off  with  a knife,  and  the  toy  is  then  secured  to  a small 
platform,  and  “finished.”  The  finishing  is  done  by  a 
score  or  more  of  men  and  young  women  seated  at  long 
benches,  upon  which  are  pots  of  paints  and  brushes.  The 
eyes,  inane,  tail,  and  hoofs  are  given  different  colors  from 
the  body,  and  the  Dexter  is  now  ready  for  packing. 

The  manufacture  of  tin  toys  requires  no  great  ability 
or  ingenuity,  and  most  of  the  persons  employed  in  it  are 
paid  very  little.  A Dexter  several  inches  long  can  lie 
bought  for  fifteen  cents  at  any  shop,  and  this  sum  includes 
the  profits  of  the  producer,  the  wholesale  merchant,  ami 
the  retail  seller.  The  producer's  price  to  the  trade  is  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  cents.  But  simple  as  it  is,  the 
toy  is  bundled  by  sixteen  persons  before  it  finally  reaches 
the  little  girls  who  wrap  it  in  tissue-paper  and  put  it  into 
a card- board  box.  It  travels  up  and  down  stairs,  and 
makes  the  whole  circuit  of  the  factory;  it  pusses  from  the 
dies  to  the  solderers,  from  the  solderers  to  the  paint  shops, 
from  the  paint  shops  to  young  men  who  put  wheels  upon 
the  platform,  and  thence  to  the  finishers. 

Tea  sets  and  dinner  sets  of  Britannia  metal  are  made  in 
the  same  factory.  The  liquid  metal  is  poured  into  iron 
moulds,  and  cups,  saucers,  plates,  sugar-bowls,  milk-pitch- 
ers, and  coffee-pots  are  produced,  twenty  or  thirty  to  the 
minute.  Coming  out  of  the  mould,  they  liuve  no  lustre, 


and  they  are  polished  on  a lathe,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  burnished  silver.  A complete  tea  set,  with 
cups  and  saucers  for  a doll  and  five  guests,  costs  twenty- 
five  cents  at  retail,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  cents  at 
wholesale,  and  the  man  with  the  mould  has  to  work  brisk- 
ly in  order  to  earn  his  bread  and  butter. 


[Beguii  In  Habi-ku  k Yopjco  Prorrjt  No.  80,  May  10.) 

SUSIE  KINGMAN’S  DECISION. 

BY  KATE  R.  McDOWELL. 


Chapter  II. 

THE  morning  passed  as  usual,  with  the  exception  that 
just  before  recess  Mr.  Gorham  stated  that  he  had  a few 
words  to  say  to  the  school,  and  begged  the  closest  attention. 
It  was  need  less  to  ask  that,  for  ever}*  eye  was  already  fixed 
upon  the  speaker,  and  every  face  betokened  the  liveliest 
interest  in  what  he  w as  about  to  say. 

In  a few  words  Mr.  Gorham  unfolded  the  May-party 
project,  saiil  the  honor  of  Queen  would  lx*  given  to  the 
one  who  stood  first  in  her  classes,  and  as  having  looked 
overtho  records  lie  found  two  of  the  pupils.  Miss  Florence 
Tracy  and  Miss  Susie  Kingman,  ranked  equally  high,  a 
vote  would  be  taken  before  close  of  school  to  decide  the 
matter.  He  then  referred  the  girls  to  Miss  Page  to  find 
out  about,  their  costumes,  and  finished  by  setting  the  twen- 
tieth of  June,  the  last  day  of  school,  for  the  ftte,  then 
struck  the  bell. 

The  buzzing  of  voices  that  followed ! Among  the  many 
exclamations  one  might  have  heard, 

“It's  really  a June  party!” 

“All  the  better,  for  we  never  could  wear  thin  dresses 
out-of-doors  in  May!” 

“The  best  kind  of  a way  to  end  up  school!” 

“ Why,  girls,  it  will  be  just  a month  from  to-day.  Let’s 
find  Miss  Page  and  learn  all  the  particulars.” 

At  this  proposal  quite  a number  went  into  the  recitation- 
room,  but  Susie,  with  her  eyes  oil  Florences  sad  face, 
seemed  chained  to  her  seat. 

“I  must  decide  now,”  she  was  thinking.  “No:  I can 
not  give  it  up.  I gave  up  to  Dick  this  morning,  and  that's 
enough  for  one  day.  Then,  too,  it’s  Friday,  visitors'  day, 
and  I should  just  like  to  show  them  how  well  I stand. 
And  when  papa  hears  of  my  success  he’ll  he  delighted; 
he  always  is  when  he  thinks  I'm  getting  on  well  in  my 
lessons.  Oh  no ; I can  not,  can  not  give  it  up ! Of  course 
I shall  vote  for  Florence,  and  that’s  all  I can  be  expected 
to  do.  I haven’t  asked  the  girls  to  vote  for  me,  and  I’m 
not  supposed  to  know  anything  about  it.” 

“ But  you  do  know  about  it,”  said  the  still,  small  voice. 
“You  know,  moreover,  that  you  can  make  Florence  very 
happy,  and  that  it  will  not  affect  your  standing  in  the 
least.’’ 

“ Oh  dear!”  sighed  Susie.  '*  I suppose  I'll  have  to  give 
it  up,  hut  I can  wait  until  after  the  votes  are  counted,  and 
then  say  I prefer  Florence  to  have  the  place.” 

“ Ah !”  interposed  Conscience,  “ your  idea  is  * to  be  seen 
of  men.'  There  is  no  charity  in  that,  and.  besides,  how 
would  Florence  feel  to  be  so  jutlronized  i If  you  give  it 
up  at  all,  do  it  entirely  and  cheerfully.” 

“Oh,  I can  not,  I really  can  not.  It  will  be  lovely  to 
have  all  the  girls  for  my  subjects,  to  be  waited  on  by  them, 
and  pass  under  their  garlands.  Why  does  every  word  I 
read  this  morning  in  the  commentary  keep  coming  into 
my  mind,  about  one’s  being  willing  to  have  another  hon- 
ored if  one  can  lx?  more  honored  one’s  self  f How  exactly 
that  applies  to  my  giving  up  to  Florence  after  being  elect- 
ed myself;  and  then  that  * In  honor  preferring  one  anoth- 
er’ has  been*  running  in  my  head  all  the  morning.  I'll 
just  stop  thinking  about  it,  and  go  in  Miss  Page's  room 
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ly.  “Oh,  Sadie!  do  promise  you'll  make  me  very  happy 
by  not  voting  for  me.” 

“Not  voting  for  you!”  cried  the  astonished  girl. 
“What  do  you  mean  t” 

“ Hush,  Sadie!  somebody  will  hear  you.  I mean  this: 
that  you  must  get  all  the  votes  you  can  for  Florence.  It 
will  make  me  a thousand  times  happier 
than  to  be  Queen  myself ; and  just  think 
of  Florence!  You  said  yourself  she  nev- 
er looks  happy,  and  now  we'll  all  unite 
to  make  her  so.” 

“Oh,  Susie,"  said  Sadie,  after  a mo- 
ment’s pause,  “ how  good  you  are  to  pro- 
pose such  a thing,  and  how  Florence  will 
love  you  for  it!” 

“ No,  no,”  protested  Susie.  “Sadie,  of 
all  things,  Florence  must  never  know, 
never  even  susjxct ; that  would  spoil  it 
all.” 

“I'm  so  bewildered!”  said  Sadie. 
“What  con  we  do  in  the  few  minutes 
left  ? As  you  say,  how  delighted  Flor- 
ence will  be!  but  I never  could  have  giv- 
en it  up,  Susie — never  /” 

“Oh,  yes  you  could,  if  you  knew  how 
great  the  joy  was  that  followed,”  said  Su- 
sie, simply.  “ I wonder  now  that  I hes- 
itated a moment.” 

They  both  went  among  the  different 
groups  of  girls,  and  there  was  more  whis- 
pering than  ever,  and  numberless  expres- 
sions of  wouder,  always  silenced  by, 
“Hush!  Florence  will  hear,  and  she 
must  never  know.”  The  ringing  of  the 
bell  put  an  end  to  all  stifled  exclama- 
tions, and  the  scholars  were  soon  in  their 
seats. 

Sadie  asked  permission  to  s|)cak.  Mr. 
Gorham  smiled,  knowing  she  had  been 
talking  every  moment  for  the  past  half- 
hour,  nevertheless  he  granted  it. 

She  leaned  over  and  whispered  to  Su- 
sie, “Ten  or  twelve  girls  went  out  to 
walk  at  recess,  and  haven’t  heard  the  new 
plan." 

“Never  mind,”  returned  Susie.  “It 
will  seem  all  the  more  natural  to  have  a 
divided  vote.” 

The  usual  Friday  visitors  now  began 
to  come  in  to  listen  to  the  readings  and 
recitations  that  always  took  place  on  the 
last  school  afternoon  of  the  week,  and  among  them  was 
one  who  had  never  before  presented  himself — Squire 
Tracy. 

“ All  the  better,”  whispered  Sadie,  forgetting  in  her  ex- 
citement that  her  permission  to  s|M>ak  had  long  since  ex- 
pired. And  Susie  signaled  a “yes”  in  reply. 

After  the  weekly  exercises  were  over,  Mr.  Gorham  ex- 
plained to  the  new-comers  about  the  May-party,  gave  the 
names  of  the  two  scholars  for  whom  votes  were  to  be  cast, 
and  then  handed  each  of  the  forty  girls  a slip  of  paper  on 
which  to  write  the  name  of  her  choice  for  Queen. 

The  Squire  grew  interested.  He  wiped  his  glasses,  and 
looked  about  for  Florence.  She  could  not  raise  her  eyes 
for  thinking,  “Oh,  uncle  has  no  idea  what  a popular  girl 
Susie  Kingman  is!  What  will  he  think  when  I don't  get 
any  votes 

The  Squire  caught  her  eye  at  last,  and  nodded  encour- 
agingly. “ He  never  looked  so  kindly  at  me  before,” 
moaned  the  unhappy  girl.  “He  really  thinks  I've  as 
good  a chance  us  Susie,”  and  her  eyes  tilled  with  tears  as 
she  traced  Susie's  name  on  her  paper. 

[TO  BE  COST! SUED.  J 


FLORENCE  AND  SfSIE  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

know  the  question  is  as  good  as  decided,  Susie,  and  I shall 
hail  you  as  our  Queen  as  gladly  as  any  other  of  your 
friends.” 

Susie  tried  to  thank  her,  but  the  words  would  not  come ; 
and  instead  of  going  into  Miss  Page's  room,  she  took  an 
opposite  direction  to  a vacant  one.  used  for  certain  meet- 
ings, and  there  she  sat  down,  saying:  “Only  ten  minutes 
left  me.” 

“ Yes, ” suggested  Conscience,  “ten  minutes  to  decide 
you  will  show  yourself  unselfish,  will  make  a fellow- 
creature  very  happy,  and  that  you  try  to  live  up  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible.” 

There  were  tears  in  Susie’s  eyes;  in  fact,  one  or  two  had 
rolled  down  her  cheeks,  when  she  slowly  said,  “I’ve  de- 
cided." and  on  looking  toward  the  door  saw  Sadie. 

“ You’re  the  one  I want,”  said  Susie,  trying  to  speak  in 
her  usual  tones.  “ I was  just  going  for  you.” 

Sadie  noticed  her  tear-streaked  cheeks  and  effort  to 
speak  cheerfully,  so  hastened  to  say.  comfortingly, 

“ Don't  worry  an  instant;  it's  just  as  I said;  every  girl 
in  the  school  will  vote  for  you.” 

“That's  just  what  they  mustn't  do,”  said  Susie,  earnest- 


with the  rest,  and  talk  over  the  dresses.  That  reminds 
me.  That  lovely  one  I had  made  in  the  fall  for  Cousin 
Clara's  w’edding — 1 believe  it  will  be  the  very  thing.”  And 
she  hastily  went  down  the  passage  between  two  rows  of 
desks. 

Florence  caught  her  hand  as  she  went  by,  and  said,  44 1 
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A CHINESE  ADVENTURE. 

BY  PALMER  COX. 

Three  heathen  men  set  out  one  day 
To  craw  the  China  sen — 

All  Hong  Wun  Ho,  Gui  Tong  Pi  Lo, 
And  daring  Http  Si  Lee. 

Bat  there  won  not,  of  all  tho  lot, 

A single  one  who  knew 

Tlio  proper  way  in  which  to  sail 
Upon  tho  ocean  blue. 

The  first  woo  captain  of  tho  ship, 

He  kept  nu  eye  ahead; 

The  second  played  the  part  of  mate, 
lie  steered  and  heaved  thB  lead ; 


And,  ok ! the  ms  to,  the  silly  mate. 

The  worst  of  all  was  he; 

To  find  how  deep  the  water  lay, 

He  leaped  into  the  sea. 

Then  mate  and  crew,  and  captain  too. 
Began  to  yell  and  roar; 

So  pcoplo  threw  them  out  a line, 

And  hauled  tho  ship  ashore. 


The  third  was  boatswain,  cook,  and  crew. 
Which  kept,  him  on  the  go; 

He  hud  to  spread  tho  sail  uloft, 

And  make  tho  tea  below. 

Tho  winds  began,  the  billows  rau, 

The  ship  went  up  aud  down ; 

At  times  she  pointed  ont  to  sea. 

As  often  back  to  town. 

The  seasick  captain  left  the  bow, 
Between  tho  docks  to  lie; 

The  boatswain,  busy  making  tea, 

Lot  all  tho  canvas  fly. 
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* * little  colored  girl  who**  appeal  for  school- 
hooka  wua  printed  In  Toirmi  Pron.it  Se  Id.  It  i* 
gratifying  to  wre  that  our  young  friend*  have  re- 
spunded  so  heartily  to  her  petition  for  help.  And 
tliev  will  flit  he  happy  when  they  read  her  grate-  | 
fal  wonts  of  thank*. 

ImiHiMa,  SntM  I 

Mv  kimp  Fanrar*,— Yotir  books,  papers,  and  cards  ! 
are  very  nice-  I did  not  expect  to  get  so  nuiny.  Y on 
nrr  all  so  kind,  1 do  not  know  how  to  thank  joa  for 
thorn* 

My  writing  la  mi  bad,  hut  1 hope  it  will  get  tn  the 
Yocao  Peon* 

I got  letters  and  bonks  every  day  from  the  Post- 
office,  ainl  muiso  book*  by  eiprtw.  One  Utile  girl 
sent  me  a dollar.  I will  divide  with  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  nnd  I will  give  some  of  I lie  hooka  to  the  col- 
ored children  who  come  to  the  Hunday-achooL  The 
■ Iiulb-e  told  me  to  do  this,  and  I think’I  ought  to,  Iwj- 
ranse  they  have  uotie.  Yours,  w llh  nmny  thank*, 

Haxmau  McDamsu  . 

Accompanying  Hannah's  letter  was  also  one  from  \ 
on*?  of  the  ladles  wlio  have  taught  her  (o  read  and 
write.  It  will  be  of  interrst  to  those  who  have  be- 
stowed kindness  on  this  poor  little  girl. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Ynuno  Prone  In  pnl»- 
ilslilng  little  Hannah's  letter,  she  lias  received  Itiahy 
favors,  for  which  Inr  mother's  family  feel  deeply 
grateful.  It  la  charily  well  bestowed.  May  t«»d 
bless  the  dollars  I 

Hannah's  father  diet!  last  October.  Her  mot  tier  Is 
a r-shI.  worthy  woman,  brought  tip  in  nay  mother's 
household  with  the  cart*  of  one  of  her  own  children. 
Both  wrre  onr  trusty,  faitlilul  Servants  and  1 1 tend#  j 
for  more  than  thirty  “years. 

We  try  to  do  what  we  can  In  the  way  of  teaching 
the  colored  children  arotiiMl  ns,  thus  following  the 
example  of  our  father,  who  tiled  before  the  wnr,  ! 
white  a missionary  to  the  colored  people  in  South  ! 
Cumllnn.  but  our  greatest  obstacle  bus  been  a lark  , 
of  hook-,  which  we  ware  not  able  |o  provide. 

I write  this  letter  ut  the  reqniwt  n(  Hannah’*  too- 
ther.  Mis»  M.  H.  MuDaniu.. 

r««u.  auiai*. 

I get  Ymtm  Prorr.a  every  week,  hut  it  has  to  come 
a long  way  to  find  me.  Arinina  Is  so  far  «B  front 
tlie  great  cities  (hot  one  might  think  w«i  would  be 
deprived  of  gra»d  tubrads,  hun<l»y-sclioo|s.  and  other 
things  we  let!  at  home,  bit  We  have  them  all.  of  the 
very  beat,  tot*.  Onr  school  it  ah  over  two  luindml 
scholars,  amt  nnr  Siuulay-sclirad  over  one  hundred, 
ntul  we  have  a Him*  library  and  an  organ. 

Wn  have  lived  In  Arizona  nearly  ten  years,  and  are 
dellghttvl  with  it.  We  came  four  thousand  intlcw  to 
reach  here,  anil  on  the  wny  cm***#l  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, and  ever  so  many  great  rlvi-rs  and  hot  deserts. 

We  live  In  the  beautiful  va)l-*y  of  halt  Rlcor,  whir h 
Is  a branch  of  the  GIIm.  The  imputation  here  is 
mode  up  Itogejy  of  Indians  non  Mexicans,  with  a 
great  many  Chine**  Mid  snmanegro**.  We  lltu!  this 
a good  ntiire  to  «t udv  Spanish.  n*  there  arc  so  many 
people  here  who  speak  that  language. 

I wish  1 cotthl  tell  my  flute  fidlow- renders  or  the 
nuuiy  strange  retd  lies  nnd  other  things  here,  and  I 
wish"  they  ronlil  «v  the  valley  scenery.  It  i«  w 
beautiful,  covered  with  the  green  grain,  which  Is  now 
nearly  ready  for  harvest.  T know  they  would  like  to 
see  tlie  little  donkeys  the  Mexicans  use  to  pack  wood 
mi.  They  call  the  donkeys  burtf*.  AlKt  there  are 
no  many  funny  IhUe  Indian  battles  Ik* re  that  they 
call  papiKHiHcfl.  My  tetter  Is  long  enough.  .1d«M. 

Lnuur  U.  o. 


J of  all  sizes,  nnd  fasten  them  on.  Thor  look  sn  com- 
leul,  they  make  every  I tody  laugh  who  sees  theni.  In* 
sti*sil  of  l Issue- jm  per  fur  wings,  1 taka  light  wrap- 
ping paper  just  the  color  of  the  pea-nut,  and  ink  it  a 
I little,  and  It  lu**ks  splendid.  Panel  L Mel). 


1 would  like  to  tell  the  Itoy  in  Ohio  that  my  brother  I 
L**wU  had  some  chickens  hatched  on  the  wall  of  ! 
March,  but  1 gtu’se  the  little  things  thought  It  Wn#  | 
pretty  cold  weather. 

My  grandma  says  that  a ten-quart  pnil  fnll  ctf  sap 
from  large  old  maple-tree#  will  make  « pound  of 
sugar.  Jr*Me  P. 

Ktl'TW,  III  non. 

T live  near  the  Mississippi  River.  There  nro 
mounds  near  Itere,  My  nitric  dug  into  one  of  them, 

| and  between  two  layer#  ot  Out  stones  he  found  some 
, Indian  lames.  As.8AUtuE.il.  ■ 


I am  going  to  school,  and  I hav«  to  lumnl  away 
from  horn**.  I have  t niton  Yorso  Profi  t ever  since 
It  wn«  jMthilsbcd,  amt  1 was  keeping  tuy  paper*  as 
alee  .os  I posslMy  could, to  have  them  bound,  when 
onr  house  horned  down, and  all  of  nor  furniture  and 
every  thing  in  the  house  was  hat,  I hot  all  my  book* 
and  ‘plsytlrtng*  ami  ad  tuy  nice  little  paper*.  I hail 
ever  *.>  many  playthings,  and  I lent  otic  wax  doll  and 
two  nio*  china  dolls,  I ww  making  a rnllei  tlon  of 
floatage  stumps,  and  I hud  nearly  two  hundred.  I 
fell  very  budly  to  lose  all  toy  things,  yet  I *»*  to 
thutikful  that*  my  papa  and  mamma  escaped  from 
the  house  alive!  It  was  a very  dark  night,  nml  they 
did  not  wake  up  until  the  Are  was  almost  to  their 
room.  I was  away  fr**m  home  at  school.  I send  my 
love  to  all  the  (title  girls  that  take  Yopso*  Pnort.K. 
I am  ten  year#  old,  M »i  i>  A.  It. 

Baowtrs,  No  Toil. 

Ijisi  Smifdar  I sent  seventeen  letters  full  of 
stamps.  I uni  Itcgliinltig  to  fool  « little  better  now, 
as  l only  get  three  nr  four  letters  n wools. 

Tin*  pna-ont  owl  In  Yi ii  so  I’tnii.ii  No.  13  made  mo 
laugh  s*i  lle.t(  in  rim  tn  a let  me  hay  a quart  o!  pea-nuts, 
and  showed  me  how  to  make  one,  I have  a nice 
branch  with  lota  of  little  branches,  and  I make  owls 


Mamma  reads  to  me  the  stories  al«ont  kittle*  ar.d 
dng»  that  belong  to  other  little  girls  who  write  to 
Ynt'Mi  Pkoot.k,  anil  some  of  them  nrr-  as  well  edu- 
cated o«  my  Kritzic.  When  1 speak  to  Fritzle,  he  . 
understand*  all  I say  fo  him ; 1 am  sure  of  tt.  When  ; 
1 feed  him,  he  waits  patiently  until  1 hand  hint  the  | 
food.  I hare  the  meat  cut  tip  very  fine.  nml  them  I i 
sit  down  in  my  llttte  rocking-chair  with  the  plate  in  1 
my  lap,  and  pass  the  food  to  Frlurle  with  a silver  I 
fork.  Everybody  is  please,  1 to  dee  him  oat.  I ic  nev- 
er snap*  at  the  meat,  hut  takes  It  very  gently  front 
the  fork,  and  cats  it  like  a gentleman.  He  will  sit 
| up  In  a chair  and  have  a napkin  piun«d  round  Ids 
■ neck  before  he  eau;  that  is  to  keep  his  vest  clean. 

] saw  a picture  in  a hook  of  an  ill-mannered  dog  that 
’ bad  oaten  tin  a llttl.i  child’s  dinner.  I p-d  sorry  there 
are  flitch  wicked  doga  tn  the  world.  Frtlzle  would 
seurn  such  an  action.  He  would  protect  the  little 
girl,  like  the ‘4  Faithful  Sentinel**  In  Yotrwo  Proris 
No,  71,  Frltzle  look*  just  Itke  that  picture.  He  Is 
tui  brave  as  a lion.  He  catchew  rnia,  atMl  every  night 
. Ire  goes  with  the  tilght-watchman  to  the  factory  to 
help  him.  £<»  be  work#  very  hard  too,  Il<*  is  get- 
ting ohi.hni  If  ho  livv*  until  summer,  niatiima  w*ya 
she  will  hn vo  hi#  photograph  taken.  Neva  E.  A.' 

IK«  Moivia,  tow*. 

Will  some  correspondent  please  tell  tne  what  a 
Florida  sea-bean  Is  7 L.  M.  U. 

If  some  of  our  Southern  read  era  will  write  a do-  I 
script  ion  of  the  Florida  si'A-bean,  Its  size,  color,  and 
i how  nml  where  It  grew#,  we  will  gladly  priut  It 

The  following  letter  Is  from  a very  little  boy  who 
Is  just  learning  to  write  English : 

I receive  Hatter  it's  Yont«  Prostjt  every  week,  I 
am  s<i  content'd  with  it  that  yon  can  itot  imngiin*  ; 
shout  it,  I love  those  Utile  engines  to  nuke,  anil 
those  tricks,  and  I hope  (hat  they  w II J be  more. 

Y iRuit.  Giaocmmu. 

| I will  give  seventr-llve  rare  stamps  for  the*  30 -cent 
' and  bn-cent  r mtt-l  statin*  stamp*  ot  tlie  issue  of  tsfig,  1 
1 The  SO-c**tH  Is  red  and  bloc,  witti  t!»e  device  of  an 
eagle  mounted  on  a shield  sumuitnlul  by  flue*  at 
huse,  niiil  tin- OO-i  i*n t In  carmine  and  Idack,  and  hit* 

! Lincoln's  beail,  I will  give  forty-five  *Tnm|t*  tor  the 
; Skt-cent,  and  thirty  lor  ttii'3«w.-iit.  Tilts*#  two  stamps 
! will  complete  mv  whole  «**'t  of  rultrel  Stale*  slumps. 

1 have  two  hundred  and  thirty— uo  bicul  or  revenue 
stamps  counted.  £ Ormatx. 

11V  Elver  Nero -I,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

1 1 will  exchange  a minUlnre  yacht  for  a printing- 

press,  type,  and  general  printing  outfit.  The.*  yacht 
U twenty  inrlie*  long,  flvr  anil  three-qnnncr  Inches 
I wide,  four  inches  depth  of  hold,  mnst  slxos,n  and 
oiuMpiurier  lucli'W  In  height  from  deck.  It  is  sloof*- 
rigg«*d,  anti  flnishixl  up  in  a very  humlsonte  matiiier 
with  paint,  varnish,  etc.  It  is  a flrst-rlsss  sailer,  and 
[ nr.  g«K»l  a*  new.  It  wo*  hoilt  in  a most  suhstantlal 
umnocr  by  an  Eastern  lxu(~build»rr.  The  bout  will 
Iw  nciutIt  boxed  and  sent  by  express. 

' l'lease  write  describing  press  and  outfit  before 
setullnp  any  package-  VV,  4.  Dor.uitv. 

Coniinuiilpaw  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

I have  twenty  varletlea  of  the  cactus  family,  to 
which  I wish  to  add  an  many  more  as  possible,  I 
will  gladly  exchange  cutting*  with  any  one, 

Orsstr.  K.  PnxwLut,  Cobdeii,  1IL 

1 would  like  to  tell  the  reader#  of  Yon«  Pmrt.z 
a nice  wav  to  preserve  the  color  of  autumn  or  f«ir»*st 
leaves,  l^lrst  sprinkle  the  l.-af  with  a Itlll**  n-sln, 

1 and  nth  a warm  Iron  lightly  over  it.  Then  dissolve 
] some  red  aniline  In  water,  ami  brush  over  Hie  sur- 
| face  of  the  leaf  with  n feather.  Hold  the  haf  near 
I the  fire  a few  moments,  and  it  wilt  assume  the  inosl 
i brilliant  color*  given,  bronze,  etc. 

I liavq  ftnrll  ok!  itcwspapera  printed  in  IxfH  and 
1HUR,  One  is  dat'  il  -Till v 13,  1s»H,  and  contains  tin* 

| first  new#  that  touched  Philiuldphln  of  the  duel  be- 
tween General  Hninlktoti  anti  Aaron  Burr.  I will 
exchange  one  of  ttn*e  for  ten  slump"  Imin  Mexico  j 
or  Central  or  South  America. 

I will  also  exchange  three  stamp*— the  I'nlted 
HlAtcs  Mae  threc-cont,  tstiue  of  the  red  three- 

cent,  issue  ot  isdt ; nnd  one  from  either  New  Z--a- 
timil  or  the  East  Indies,  for  one  three-cornered  Cape  , 


of  f loral  Hope  stump  : or  one  from  New*  Bruuwwick 
or  Nuwfonndliuid,  Issue  ot  lHftT  or  sieai. 

M s extra  A.  M'AIuuv, 
Washington  C,  H..  Fayette  Cm,  Ohio. 

R.  Carpenter,  Chicago,  Illinois,  desire#  to  notify 
rurre»pond<*nta  that  lie  received  m>  many  uppdi-n- 
! tiou*  for  hi*  stamp*  amt  po«tiiuirks  that  Ms  small 
j slock  was  cxhAustcil  in  Ire*  than  a week  alter  hia 
offer  of  exchange  was  printed.  He  will  answer  ev- 
ery letter  as  noon  as  jssssihle,  and  dlhov  reiaru  the 
BtatupA  lie  bos  received,  or  give  an  eqaivaicRl. 

The  atldrtws  of  Inin  P.  Knipe  and  brother,  whose 
offer  of  exeliangr  spjwnrrd  In  the  Post-office  Box  of 
YottllO  Pr.orLK  Ni».  IS,  nbouhl  read  Norristown  in- 
stead of  Morristowii. 

Harry  Robinson,  Wllkesham*,  Pennsylvania,  wish- 
*-*  tlie  addrewx  of  (he  conTepondent  who  (Mint  him  a 
specimen  of  lead  ore  ill  a Tiffany  A Co.  box. 

Arthur  Davenport.  Chicago,  Ulionls,  tiotiflc*  cor- 
respondents that  he  haa  no  uiure  crystallicfd  quartz 
to  exchange. 

Annie  Wheeler,  Danville.  Virginia,  requests  Die 
itddrew  of  tlie  young  lady  who  sent  her  a lot  ot  West 
India  flower  needs. 

Eddie  Oorilon,  Beaver  l>nm,  Wisconsin,  rlesirc*  to 
notify  corres|Kin<leiitn  that  Ids  stock  of  Indian  ar- 
row-heads and  puiiery  is  exhausted. 

The  following  exchanges  are  offered  hy  enrre- 
flpouclenta : 

Indian  arrow-heads,  for  foreign  rolna.  A jwtri- 
ffletion  of  n flsli'*  bfM,  tor  obi  tailed  ffUto#  cuius. 

V akii*  J.  Bbittim.,  West  Covington,  Ky. 

Ten  poetm.irLe,  for  two  Sooth  American  etanipa. 

S.  M.  BrawrLu 

KM!  Rtsl  Thirty-first  street.  New  York  City, 

f’nnicllans,  nr  spcrlmcns  of  oak,  birch,  poplar, 
cherry,  and  sumac,  fot  s|WH*lm«*ns  of  foreign  woods. 

It av  S.  BtKza. 

Saint  Croix  Falls,  Polk  Ca,  WU. 

A few  Indian  relics,  an  ounce  of  soil  from  Indiana, 
and  smile  oilier  curh-ltlew,  for  coin#  from  any  for- 
eign country  except  England. 

F.  T.  Conic,  Ecnuotny,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind. 

rti*erw  of  lava,  a ftwwilixed  fern,  lead  on*,  nnd  other 
; minerals,  for  g,4d  or  iop|n*r  ore,  or  ItHlinn  arrow- 
In-tKls.  I’less**  write  before  semilng  speclme-os. 

Haiiuy  C.,  Bergen  Point,  Hudson  Co,, N-  J. 

One-cmt  mul  threo-rent  (Canadian  stamps-  forf’ana- 
dl*n  stamps  of  a higher  rtenomiiuitlon.  Two  thtee- 
cent  for  one  alx-ceM.  Rokmit  L Ciiaiil 

cm  Carter  Street,  Huetun,  Mot 

Rock*  and  earth  from  Indiana,  witti  live  kinds  of 
foreign  stam|w,  for  rock*  and  curth  from  any  other 
State;  or  stamp*  from  Brazil,  baodwieh  (stands, 
Hritislt  Ituiiien.  liong-Kong.  Jnpan.  Fiuland,  and 
other  countrhw,  for  stamp*  of  eiptal  value. 

Dan  L.  ltoiapr, 

S5  Wc9t  Cleorgla  Street,  Indianapolis,  liuL 

Twenty  foreign  postage  etatnpe,  for  Indian  relics. 
A.  J.  Dzvt,  car.!  of  ,T.  E.  Dent, 


Cariosities  of  all  kinds. 

R.  P.  C.  and  K.  II.  D.,  P.  O.  B»»x  1+4. 

Riverside,  San  Bernardino  !■•».,  Cal. 

A new,  gnod-toned  Tiojin,  bow,  and  itMlrucllon- 
book,  fora  good  ts’ll-mklng  print Ing-prera  and  oiitflt. 

A collection  trf  sla:n|iw  from  BurhaiUu-s.  Bniall, 
Cohn,  and  other  countries,  for  the  set  of  Nicnrngua 
*himi«s  a Mult. 8 stamp,  and  two  Bermuda,  the  lilac 
six  (let  ice,  and  lbs  green  one  shilling. 

Enwi*  Oavraa,  Jrn., 

S42  West  Nlwty-sixth  Mreet,  New  Y'ork  City. 

Crystallized  quartz,  flint,  nnd  Iron  pyrites,  for  for- 
eign coins  of  every  country  except  Canada,  mineral*, 
or  anything  good  for  a collection. 

A ABO*  IklLtiXtR, 

7933  Pralrte  Avenue,  Chicago*  111. 

Ten  foreign  stamps,  cold  ore,  nickel  salt*,  and  a 
Florida  sea-liexn,  for  an  Iu<lixti  stone  totnaliawk. 

Fli8K 

114  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Nineteen  foreign  stamps  and  t wo  due  stamps,  fur 
an  Indian  how  and  arrow.  Fu*>a  Oooo.u  i:. 

HXi  Gimiw  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thlrtv-slx  post  in  arkrwniim  stamps  (do  duplicate*), 
a star-fish,  u Florida  bean,  anil  it  eiiuill  piece  ol  flint, 
fur  Indiau  relic#  or  specimen*  from  the  Mammoth 
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Cave.  Correspondent*  will  please  send  postal  before 
Mndlog  specimens,  and  if  not  answered,  they  will 
know  tbe  stock  is  exhausted. 

NtUDII  GaBONST-. 

SIS  Balmy  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

United  Stnten  War  Department  stamjw,  nnd  sro- 
benti*.  fur  ruriositin*  of  all  kind*,  or  anythin?  suit- 
aide  for  a mumnm. 

Campiifm.  T.  Hamilton. 

McPherson  barracks,  Atlanta,  Go. 

Stamp*  from  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  for  stamp* 
from  tin*  Weatelto  hemisphere. 

Furr*  M.  Holman, 

Corner  Well*  and  Twenty-seventh  Streets, 
Milwaukee,  Wk 


A alone  from  Arkansas,  for  one  from  any  other 
State  except  Missouri.  L.  W.  IIaskkll, 

Pastoria,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ark. 

Newspaper  stamps,  and  Canadinn  and  some  other 
foreign  stump*.  f nr  rare  foreign,  old  United  States, 
and  department  stain]  Plea***  wnd  lists.  Also 
postmarks  from  all  part*  of  the  Northwest,  for 
etainiia.  Ten  iM**tmark*.  for  any  riroinible  stump. 

C.  L.  II.  and  T.  C.  H„ 

72  Gran;  Place,  Chicago,  11L 

Foreign  and  United  States  postage  stamps,  some 
rare,  for  Indian  arrow-heads  or  other  ran*  stump*. 

P.  IIOWI.AKTI. 

M West  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Stamps.  TIrmxy  H.  Johnson, 

131  East  Seventieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Ten  foreign  sumps,  few  twenty-five  postmark*. 

lowutMoi  11.  Jon**, 

P.  O.  box  lixsfi,  WliUeshuite.  Penn. 

Hamburg  local  stamps  ami  postmarks,  for  stamps, 
postioaik*.  Indian  relics,  and  entomological  speci- 
men*. JL  G.  Jonas. 

Remington,  Hunterdon  Co„  N.  J. 

Postmark*,for  postmark*;  or  post  marks  for  stamps. 
Mauri.  LA*n«*TRii.  care  of  C.  K.  Lancaster, 

P.  O.  Box  St»,  Newton,  Most*. 

Hare  Indian  pottery,  for  Chinese  or  Japanese 
stumps,  or  for  silver  or  gold  ore. 

t 'hauls*  W.  Lanai  no, 
Platteburg,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fossils  and  minerals,  for  sea-woods  and  shells. 

Dora  A Lowry,  KHz  iU'il. town,  Hardin  Co.,  111. 

Twenty  postmarks  (no  duplicate*)  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, for  twenty  of  any  other  State  except  Iowa. 

William  A.  Lrwib. 

P.  O.  Box  10k.  Lewishurg,  Union  Co.,  Penn. 

Five  German  and  three  other  European  stain}#, 
for  oue  Cashmere  stamp. 

Frank  L.  Long, 

790  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Shells  from  the  Bahama  Island*,  for  pressed  flow- 
ers from  California.  E.  Ltrur  I.mi,ii, 

43*  Pnwpact  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Foreign  postage  and  United  States  revenue  stamps, 
lor  foreign  postage  stamps. 

Kowauu  Mayo,  P.  O.  Box  <91,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Twenty  jmstmarks,  for  flv*  forelen  stamps.  A 
foot-power  sr roll-saw,  six  saw  hlndcs,  linprvmdcin 
I toper,  designs,  and  directions,  sent  carefully  l>r  ex- 
press or  freight,  for  eight  hundred  foreign  oi.d  Unil- 
ed  Hi  ales  stamp*  (no  duplicate*},  or  a wit-inking 
printing-press.  M avnauo  A.  Mr  arm, 

178  Charlotte  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Postmarks,  stamps,  and  mineral*,  for  mineral*. 

At.ica  G.  Hoot,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ten  foreign  stump*,  for  one  foreign  coin. 

IIoWARI*  C.  HorXRIt, 
Mechanlcstuwn,  Frederick  Co.,  Md. 

Boil  or  newspapers  of  New  York,  for  th«  same 
from  any  other  State.  Far.n  I.  Smith, 

144  Sand*  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A stone  fmm  Illinois,  for  one  from  any  other  State 
or  Territory.  A piece  of  lead  ore  for  Arc  foreign 
stamps.  A petrified  shell  or  a piece  of  mica  for  two 
foreign  stamp*.  An  Indian  arrow-head,  for  thirteen 
foreign  stamp*.  Nan  Kohinson,  Fairfield,  III. 

Ten  postmarks,  for  one  foreign  stamp. 

Ellison  Smyhu!,  P.  O.  Box  :mH,  Scranton,  Penn. 

Stamj#.  M.  Smrak 

30  Ka*t  Sixtieth  Street,  New  Y’ork  City. 

Cann<n*n,  English,  1 idled  States,  or  West  Indian 
portage  stamps,  for  foreign  stain}#.  Six  stamp* 


from  any  of  the**  countries,  for  an  Indian  nrrow- 
heod,  or  any  curiosity  suitable  for  a museum. 

liiniRiiT  W.  Siirmmw, 

9 North  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Postmarks,  for  postmarks.  Boil  of  New  York, 
for  the  same  from  any  other  State.  Twenty  foreign 
postage  stamps,  for  *ru-»liell*  and  curiosities  from 
the  iVnsiss  Irani*  coast.  IIknrv  F.  Stmlk, 

Babylon,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Stamps,  ore*,  coins,  and  minerals,  for  ores,  miner- 
als, curiosities,  and  fnaaila.  Coal  f madia  especially 
desired.  E.  K.  BtMtiorrKi- 

13  Eo*t  Fifty-seventh  Stmt,  New  York  City. 

Foreign  and  United  State*  stamps,  United  State*  I 
deportment  stamps,  and  hUMi-puiuted  shells,  for 
postage  stamps,  coins,  minerals,  Indian  nrrow-hcads, 
and  other  relics,  or  any  curiosity. 

Jotts  R.  Tvsbkli.. 

418  Second  Strwt  N . K.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stamps  and  postmarks.  Or  an  ounce  of  sand  from 
Michigan,  lor  the  same  from  any  other  State. 

Willis  J.  Taturr,  St  Charles,  Saginaw  Co.,  Mich. 

Twenty  foreign  postage  stamps.  Tor  Indian  relics 
or  arrow-heads.  II.  Ti  tti.s, 

14ft  Ellison  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Stamps  from  Sweden.  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  for  Indian  relics’  shells,  „r 
minerals.  Correspondents  will  please  write  1st  ore 
si-ndlng  packtv'e,  Muting  what  stamps  they  wish, 
and  what  cariosity  they  have  t.i  exchange. 

Auirnr  Woolley,  care  of  Hlt-lnrd  Woolley, 

P.  O.  Box  1S91,  Cincinnati,  Oulo. 

Postmarks,  United  States  revenue  nnd  foreign 
postage  stumps,  for  flower  and  garden  seeds. 

Win, in  M.  Whithm-h, 

23ft  Wert  Thirty-ton i lh  Street,  New  York  City. 

A stamp  from  France,  Germany,  Danmark,  Aus- 
tria. Bavaria,  and  Hungary,  for  live  South  American. 
African,  or  United  State*  Treasury  or  Interior  Iie- 
partment  stamp*.  Willi*  F.  William*. 

Plainfield,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 

A hoot  one  thousand  ran*  postage  stamps  In  an 
Oppetin  stamp  album,  to  exchange  entire  or  In  sets, 
for  rare  coins.  P,  A.  Ware, 

1B8  West  Thirty-elxth  fittest,  New  York  City. 

Stamps  from  Austria,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  other  foreign  count  rim,  tor  stomp*.  mineral*, 
and  curiosities.  L K.  Walks  a. 

Lock  Box  SIC.  Lansing,  Mich. 

An  ounce  of  soil  or  a stone  from  California,  for 
a foreign  |K»*tnge  stomp  ami  flv.*  postmark*,  or  an 
Indian  relic.  Clement  C.  Yoi-nu. 

Biggs.  Butte  Co.,  Col. 

Foreign  and  United  Mates  stamps.  Liberian  ami 
Asiatic  *tatn)>*  e*|*ecSallr  desired. 

C.  A.  V*x  Hav<tf.KLAiai,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Soil  from  Pennsylvania  and  foreign  postage  stamps, 
for  Imliun  cariosities.  F.  A.  Tisrr, 

3W  South  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
[For  other  cxcha ayes,  ser  third  fOft  »f  carer.) 

Ethel  B.— Your  Wiggle  1*  so  pretty  and  so  very 
neatly  drawn  that  w*  n*gn*t  Its  lata  arrival. 

Yocnn  G Aamonca.  — Asparagns  la  a native  of  8ontb- 
ern  Europe  ami  Africa,  and  was  brought  to  America 
by  the  European*.  It  wm  a favorite  dish  with  the 
ancient  Homans,  but  was  unknown  In  England  until 
about  tbe  beginning  of  the  seventeen  til  century. 

En*Kvr  C. — The  magot  I*  a little  tailless  monkey  * 
not  much  larger  Ihau  a cat.  Great  numbers  of  magots  1 
II  ve  In  the  forest*  of  Northern  Africa.  This  monkey  i 
i*  s*  nimble  as  a iwjnirrrL  It  i*  rosily  tamed,  and 
make*  an  affectionate  and  amusing  |m»L  It  Is  also 
found  on  tbe  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

John  N.  W.— We  can  supply  no  more  bound  copies 
of  tbe  first  volume  of  Yorso  PaorL*. 

G.  K.  P.— It  Is  against  Mu*  lnvr  to  send  either  liv- 
ing or  stalled  birds,  animal*,  or  reptiles  hy  mail. 

J.  II.  S.  Axn  Willie  8.  8.— We  do  not  know  of  any 
good  elementary  work* ; hut  If  you  read  carefully, 
you  will  tw  able  to  understand  Hitchcock’s  toufopy 
ond  Itana’s  Mineral*)!,  and  will  And  them  very  use- 
ful l looks. 

W.  H.  B.— Any  old  stamp*  are  pood  for  purposes  f 
of  exchange.— A United  States  cent  ot  1798  i*  always  j 
worth  something,  as  it  i*  the  most  rare  Issue ; hut  as  ' 
It*  valnc  depend*  entirely  on  condition,  you  would  I 
better  show  your  specimen  to  some  collector  or  deal-  I 


er,  who  will  priae  it  for  yon.  The  paragraph  to  S. 
8.  In  the  I’ont-offlce  Box  of  No.  08  will  show  you  the 
variation  In  the  value  of  this  coin. 

Auciirut  Cura,  Ka>*  sa. —We  shall  he  glad  to  have 
a report  of  your  orcbcry  meeting,  a description  of 
your  bow*  and  arrows,  and  a record  of  the  beat  allot*. 

Correct  answer*  to  pnzsle*  have  been  received  from 
" A}**,”  Jemima  Btertnq,  Ray  B.,  Joele  t’hrolcy,  < 

H.  Cole,  lh-  Forest  W.  Chase,  " IktlUirt  and  Cent*,  ' 
Hurry  K.  Dixon.  Horace  F.  Fuller,  W.  K.  Grithetts, 
B.  Goldenbcrg,  Nellie  I*,  llourd,  C.  W,  llanuer,  El- 
die  Hcqnemboorg.  William  Hadley,  Willie  C.  Jones, 

I. nry  C.  Kellerhouae,  Bessie  Linn.  “Lodmtar,”  Fan- 
nn*  and  Katie  M.>txgar,  ••  /Vppvr,’* Carrie  C.  Pelham, 

I ickwick,"  Jorrance  Parker,  A urnM*  L J\i,kr, 
“ Queen  fiffle  R,  “ 8lr  Tlnly,"  Robert  G.  Steel, 
S.  \\*ro  Mhcppanrl. «.  P.  Halteis,  Bell  T.  Smart,  .1d- 
dre  and  Arthur  S.,  Marion  I.  Wright,  ••Will  A. 
Met  to,"  frank  It.  Wnttrooa,  Frank  8.  W Block. 


PUZZLES  FROM  Y OUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No,  1. 

muoMA— (To  Lo datar). 

In  dancing,  not  in  mirth. 

In  saddle,  not  In  girth. 

In  crony,  not  In  friend, 
hi  borrow,  not  in  lend. 

In  harrow,  not  In  plough. 

In  salute,  not  in  how. 

In  cart,  not  In  baggy. 

In  rainy, not  in  muggy. 

In  vonth,  not  In  age. 

In  si-mu, r,  not  In  pogn. 

In  nod,  not  iu  sleep. 

In  gari*.  not  in  peep. 

In  valley,  not  in  glen. 

My  whole  i»  in  liouor  of  brave  men. 

Noktu  Star. 

No.  2. 
ntAMOMli*. 

1.  A letter.  A weight.  A claw.  A man'*  name. 

A wanderer.  To  incline.  A letter.  Frank. 

2.  A letter.  A vessel  for  holding  water.  A nautc. 

Steel  instruments.  Obscure  vision.  To  It) (Make.  A 
letter.  PniHenw. 


No.  3. 

TWO  RUT  mttTARKft. 

1.— 1.  A courier.  2.  Across.  3.  Dry.  4.  A vege- 
table growth.  ' PaiKOKRH.' 

k— I.  To  mt.  5,  Part  of  a wagon.  3.  A kind  of 
earth.  4.  Something  mnrh  di*»iivd  hy  a prisom  i. 
but  always  guarded  by  the  jailer, 

Damon  ajth  Pvtuuil 

No.  4. 

RNiUMA. 

Iii  darkness,  not  in  ligbL 
In  duty, not  In  right. 

In  answer,  not  in  riddle. 

In  swucepun.  not  in  griddle. 

In  half,  not  In  quarter. 

Iri  fluid,  not  In  water. 

In  lend,  not  in  tiorrow. 

In  glee,  not  in  sorrow. 

I am  only  soen  hy  day 
When  the  clouds' are  far  away. 

L.  H.  C. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No,  79. 

No.  1,  Alleghany. 

No.  2.  L 

BET 

FAVOR 

MARINER 

No.  3-  1.  A new  broom  sweep*  clean.  2.  Carar- 
tuens.  3.  Hemlock.  4.  Copenhagen. 

NEW  GAMES. 

“Mon,"  “ Blind  Pilgrims," nml  “ Cash," three  new 
game*  that  can  lie  played  on  the  same  board,  hare 
been  lately  adapted  from  the  Japan  roe  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward  Greey,  and  published  by  McLougtUIn  Brothers, 
New  York.  They  are  capital  games,  and  will  serve 
to  while  away  many  a pleasant  hour  of  the  summer 
vacation. 
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"ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  T11E  BALL  THIS  EVENING V 


A PERSONATION. 

THOUOn  buried  iu  an  obscure  little  grave-yard  in  the  heart 
of  what  might  be  called  “the  metropolis  of  the  world,” 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  even  now  travellers  take  pains 
to  find  my  burying-place.  Like  all  boys,  I wan  rather  averse  to 
work,  fouder  of  dancing  and  playing,  and  when  only  seventeen 
enlisted  in  the  Parliamentary  army  (for  I lived  during  the  great 
civil  war  in  Knglaml),  but  never  distinguished  myself  by  my 
prowess,  and  at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  iu  1645,  escajied  death  by 
allowing  a fellow-soldier  to  take  my  |io«t  us  sentinel. 

After  the  campaign,  having  had  enough  of  a soldier's  life,  I 
returned  home,  married  in  1647,  and,  owing  to  the  iutlueuco  of 
my  wife,  led  a more  regular  life.  Years  afterward,  iu  oue  of  my 
liook9,  which  I have  always  thought  more  of  than  the  public,  I 
gave  an  account  of  my  career  while  in  the  army,  hut  the  work 
is  not  read  now  by  any  oue.  I became  deeply  interested  in  re- 
ligion, and  so  grieved  at  the  wretched  state  of  the  poor  people 
aronnd  mo  that,  although  it  was  forbidden  by  law,  I could  not 
refrain  from  preaching  in  the  open  air  to  such  as  would  come 
to  hear  mo.  1 hud  done  this  for  tlvo  years,  when,  Charles  II.  be- 


ing restored  to  his  fathers  throne,  all  such  practices  were  more 
strenuously  forbidden,  and  I was  warned;  but,  continuing  my 
efforts  iu  the  cause  of  religion,  I was  thrown  into  jail. 

Here  I remained  for  twelve  years,  and  though  my  liberty  was 
often  offered  me  if  I would  swear  never  to  preach,  I invariably 
answered,  “ If  you  let  me  go  to-day,  I will  preach  nguiu  to- 
morrow.” 

At  last  the  misery  of  my  family,  and  my  steadfast  persistence 
in  what  I felt  to  be  right,  produced  an  effect,  aud  I was  allowed, 
under  conditions,  to  preach  to  the  congregation  who  lmd  chos- 
en me  for  their  minister;  aud  in  1672,  through  the  iullueuce  of 
the  Bishop  of  Liucolu,  I was  released  from  jail. 

1 continued  my  preaching  and  writing,  aud  in  1678  the  first 
part  of  my  book  was  published,  after  much  deliberation,  for 
many  of  my  friends  had  tried  to  persuade  me  not  to  print  it. 
As  it  wus  a religious  allegory,  it  attracted  but  little  attention  at 
first,  but  it  soon  grew  iu  public  favor,  aud  during  my  life  it  went 
through  fifteen  editions.  Iu  1682  I published  my  i/o/y  Bar, 
and  two  years  later  the  second  part  of  my  “great  work,” 
which  is,  however,  deemed  inferior  to  the  first  port. 

A few  years  before  my  death  I weut  to  Loudon  to  live,  in 
Snow  Hill,  near  Holborn.  I was  at  the  service  of  any  oue  iu 
distress  who  needed  me;  and  one  day,  coming  home  from  a be- 
nevolent errand,  was  caught  in  a violent  rain-storm,  took  cold 
in  consequence,  and  died  after  a brief  illness,  having  lived  to  see 
my  name  and  book  become  famous.  The  editions  of  my  “great 
work”  have  been  innumerable,  and,  save  the  Bible,  no  book  has 
been  translated  into  so  many  languages, nor  had  so  many  read- 
ers, nor  such  a hold  on  people.  The  famous  critic  Lord  Macau- 
lay said  he  made  a point  of  reading  it  through  every  year. 


A ROUND  GAME  OF  CARDS. 

BY  a B.  BARTLETT. 

AMONG  the  many  ways  of  waking  up  a dull  company,  willing 
to  be  amused  if  any  ouu  knows  how  to  do  it,  we  recommend 
the  following  game,  which  never  fails  to  make  pleuty  of  fun : Take 
a puck  of  cards,  aud  puss  the  top  oue  to  the  person  next  on  the 
right,  calling  out,  iu  a loud  voice,  “Take  the  tcu  of  diamonds,” 
if  that  happens  to  be  uppermost.  The  one  who  receives  the 
card  pusses  it  to  the  next,  with  the  same  words,  aud  so  on  urouud 
the  room.  The  second  card  follows  the  first  iustuutly,  and  all 
thus  are  kept  busy  with  hand  and  tongue  without  a moment’s 
delay  or  rvst,  as  the  name  of  each  card  follows  its  predecessor 
at  ouce,  and  the  confusion  that  is  made  causes  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter as  the  game  goes  merrily  on,  until  the  company  feel  well  ac- 
quainted, aud  an-  ready  to  join  with  spirit  in  some  harder  game. 
If  this  description  fails  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  there  is  plenty 
of  amusement  iu  this  simple  round  game,  we  advise  him  to  try 
, it  the  next  time  he  bus  a dull  company  on  liis  hands. 
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A STORY  OF  THE  COLOSSEUM. 


BY  MILS.  LIZZIE  W.  CHAMPNEY. 

IN  tlio  days  of  the  Emperor  Caracal  la  the  Colosseum 
had  ceased  to  Is*  used  for  terrible  conflicts  between 
man  and  beast.  But  the  young  student  Valenti nian 
could  not  forget  that  eighty  thousand  spectators  at  a 

time  had  looked  down  from  its  seals,  only  a few  years 
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before,  to  bee  Christian  martyrs  given  to  the  lions  to  be 
torn  in  pieces. 

And  Valent inian  was  a Christian.  The  persecutions 
had  ceased.  No  more  cruel  Emperor  than  Caracalla  had 
ever  occupied  the  throne  of  Rome;  but  his  cruelty  found 
its  victims  in  his  own  family  and  among  his  political  ene- 
mies, and  the  Christians  were  overlooked  and  forgotten. 
Even  Caracalla  may  have  been  sick  of  the  blood  spilled  in 
assassinations,  executions,  and  battle;  and  so,  as  a mere 
change  of  scene,  ordered  that  the  sports  at  the  Colosseum 
should  be  of  a bloodless  character.  At  any  rate.,  chariot 
races  were  now  the  vogue,  the  population  of  Rome  were 
now  all  “ horsy”  men,  and  betting  was  the  popular  way 
of  gaining  or  losing  their  fortunes. 

The  Emperor,  as  reigning  over  and  above  all  like  the 
air.  chose  white  to  mark  his  horses;  the  steeds  of  the  sol- 
diers were  designated  by  red  badge*  and  trappings — red, 
the  appropriate  color  of  Mars,  of  blood  and  flame;  the 
sailors  of  course  chose  blue;  and  the  landed  proprietors, 
farmers,  citizens,  etc.,  grouped  under  green.  When  the 
enthusiasm  extended  thus  to  all  classes,  it  was  impossible 
that  Valentinian  should  not  feel  it  too.  He  was  a sol- 
dier's son.  and  though  he  felt  that  it  would  he  a crime 
even  to  enter  the  building  in  which  the  martyrs  had  been 
murdered,  he  could  not  repress  a throb  of  exultation 
when  the  scarlet-spangled  horses  were  led  out  with  shout- 
ings as  victors  in  the  race. 

Valentinian  loved  a fine  horse,  and,  boy  though  he  was, 
he  owned  one  that  had  long  been  the  envy  and  udmiratiou 
of  the  different  racing  fraternities  of  Rome.  Those  who 
knew  the  animal's  history  did  not  wonder  that  Valentini- 
an and  his  mother,  the  stately  lady  Placidia,  had  refused 
a noble's  ransom  for  the  magnificent  creature.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  warm  Beason,  and  Placidia  had  re- 
moved to  her  summer  villa  in  shady  Prameste.  Valeu- 
tinian  still  remained  in  Rome  to  prosecute  his  studies,  but 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  youth  would  frequently 
drive  out  to  see  his  mother,  aud  the  horse  on  every  such 
visit  was  certain  of  being  decorated  with  garlands  by  the 
fair  hand  of  its  mistress.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Ru- 
finus  accompanied  his  friend.  Valentinian  knew  that  the 
visit  was  not  prompted  by  any  fondness  for  his  mother,  for 
the  lady  Placidia  did  not  regard  Rufinus  as  a sufficiently 
refined  companion  for  her  son,  and  the  dislike  was  mutual. 
He  gave  Rufinus  credit  for  a feeling  of  good-fellowship 
toward  himself,  and  for  an  appreciation  of  a moonlight 
ride  to  Rome.  But  Rufinus  had  a deeper  motive  on  this 
occasion;  he  had  determined  to  persuade  Valentinian  to 
join  in  the  races,  and  he  thought  wisely  that  the  long, 
solitary  ride  would  give  him  a good  opportunity  for  per- 
suasion. He  began  skillfully  by  praising  his  friend’s 
horse,  and  then  spoke  with  some  surprise  of  the  affection 
that  Placidia  lavished  upon  it. 

Valentinian  replied  that  Cams  deserved  all  the  love 
aud  distinction  that  he  received,  for  he  was  indeed  a 
hero ; and  then  he  told  how  as  a war-horse  he  had  follow- 
ed the  Roman  standards  with  honor  throughout  all  the 
late  disastrous  campaign  in  Britain,  and  though  he  had 
fled  with  the  legions  from  the  battle  on  the  river  Carun, 
where  Fingal  and  his  Caledonian  troops  sang  their  exult- 
ant chant  of  victory  in  the  ears  of  the  cowardly  Caracalla, 
it  was  not  his  fault,  for  he  was  only  a horse.  When  Caras 
had  felt  his  master,  Valentinian’*  father,  fall  wounded 
upon  his  neck,  the  feeble  bauds  entwined  in  his  mane,  aud 
the  warm  life-blood  hathing  his  glossy  side,  the  faithful 
animal,  who  until  then  had  rushed  on  inflamed  with  all 
the  fury  of  conflict,  joined  the  general  retreat,  and  paced 
swiftly  but  carefully  from  the  battle-field.  The  Captain 
of  the  Legion,  whose  stiffening  fingers  were  tangled  in 
Carus's  inane,  did  not  hear  the  loud  boast  of  the  Britons, 
and  when  Caras  knelt  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  other 
soldiers  of  the  great  “King  of  the  World”  fas  Ossian  calls 
the  Roman  Emperor)  lifted  the  rider  from  the  steed,  the 


Roman  heart  had  poured  out  all  its  blood  on  British  soil ; 
the  brave  Centurion  was  dead. 

At  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Emperor  Severus,  Cara- 
ealta  gave  up  the  war  in  Britain,  and,  impatient  to  assume 
his  new  dignities,  hurried  back  to  Rome.  The  war-horse 
Caras  was  brought  back  too,  and  entered  the  imperial  city 
marching  riderless  at  the  head  of  its  dead  master's  troop. 
As  the  army  approached  the  gates  of  Rome,  the  broad  im- 
perial highway  became  more  and  more  crowded.  The 
return  of  the  army  was  known,  and  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
small  and  great,  swarmed  out  in  vehicles,  on  horses,  or 
on  foot,  soldiers  and  slaves,  the  aristocracy  and  the  beg- 
gars, old  families  of  Rome  and  foreigners. 

Painfully  the  army  forced  its  way  through  the  surging 
crowd,  attending  Caracalla,  who  so  little  deserved  this 
enthusiastic  welcome,  to  the  {Kirch  of  the  imperial  palace 
— “the  house  of  Caesar.”  Then  the  cohorts,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  imperial  body-guard,  returned  to  the  great 
Prsetorium  camp  outside  the  city  walls.  One  knight,  a 
member  of  the  Equites  that  the  master  of  Caras  had  so 
lately  commanded,  led  the  Centurion's  horse  to  the  aris- 
tocratic street  of  the  Carinas,  which  ran  along  the  slope 
of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  until  he  reached  a house  whose 
portal  was  decorated  with  laurel,  and  where,  from  the 
swarms  of  entering  guests,  pastry-cooks,  and  musicians, 
one  might  judge  a feast  was  in  progress.  As  the  knight 
paused  at  the  door,  a boy  bounded  into  the  street,  and 
sprang  upon  the  back  of  the  war-horse,  lavishing  upon 
the  noble  creature  the  most  eager  caresses.  At  the  same 
moment  a stately  Roman  matron  appeared  at  the  door, 
and  greeted  the  knight,  while  a glad  eager  light  shone  in 
her  eyes. 

“ Welcome,  my  good  Gal  eri  us,  ’’said  the  lady.  “Where 
is  my  husband  1 Is  he  detained  at  the  palace  with  the 
young  Emperor  ?” 

“Nay,  madam,”  replied  the  knight,  gravely,  “thy  hus- 
band was  happy  in  knowing  no  Emperor  but  Severus.” 

Then  the  unhappy  lady  knew  that  her  husband  would 
never  come  to  the  welcoming  feast  which  she  had  pre- 
pared, and  the  young  Valentinian  slipped  from  his  fa- 
ther's horse  to  hide  the  tears  which  would  come,  but 
which  he  os  a Roman  felt  were  womanish  and  shameful. 

Rufinus,  though  a mere  cub  of  a young  man,  with 
very  little  susceptibility,  seemed  touched  by  this  story. 
“Where  did  your  father  get  Cams?”  he  asked.  “ He  is 
certainly  not  of  the  common  Italian  breed,  neither  does 
he  resemble  the  light,  swift  African  barbs.” 

“No,”  replied  Valentinian.  “He  is  a much  heavier 
and  more  powerful  animal.  My  father  captured  him 
from  a Goth  at  the  battle  of  Lyons,  where  his  own  horse 
had  been  killed  under  him.  Borne  of  our  Roman  jockeys 
affect  to  despise  the  Gothic  horses  os  big  and  lumpish,  hut 
they  are  swift.” 

“ They  are  the  best  horses  for  chariots,”  replied  Rufinus. 
"Tho  Equites  have  one  set  of  four  which  they  will  enter 
for  the  next  race.  They  are  black  as  night,  like  Caras 
there,  and  are,  so  far  as  I know,  the  only  other  Gothic 
horses  in  Rome.  How  fine  they  will  look  in  their  red 
trapping*!  They  arc  sure  of  winning.  I have  invest- 
ed all  my  ready  money  in  bets,  and  I shall  quadruple 
them  all.” 

A few  days  later  the  following  note  was  handed  to  Va- 
lentinian : 

41  Loved  ValKNTIMAH, — I am  rained.  The  races  are  lost  be- 
forehand. One  of  the  Gothic  horses  baa  fallen  lame.  The  team 
is  pledged  for  the  race;  we  can  only  supply  i t h place  with  a 
Roman  beast,  for  we  know  not  of  another  Gothic  horse  to  bo 
obtained  in  Rome,  and  them  in  no  time  to  send  to  the  provinces, 
else  would  we  do  it,  for  the  entire  military  order  are  interested  : 
some,  like  myself,  have  staked  their  all,  and  now  see  ruin  stare 
them  in  the  face.  We  have  sent  in  a petition,  through  the  Em- 
press Julia,  to  have  the.  races  postponed  until  vre  can  obtain 
another  horse  from  Gaul,  hot  there  is  very  little  hope. 
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“ letter. — Tbo  Emperor  has  refnsed  to  poctpono  the  race*  ; he  | 
M't'fi  here  an  opportunity  to  curb  tbo  rising  power  of  the  arm}  , ■ 
which  he  Iium  long  feared.  If  many  are  iu  my  desperate  condi-  ' 
tion,  the  tyrant  may  tremble.  Dom  ho  not  know  that  in  Kome 
it  in  the  army  that  create*  or  dethrone*  the  Emperor  f Meantime 
I am  loot.  Farewell.  Thy  frantic  SonKOl” 

A wave  of  pity  swept  across  Valentinian's  compassion-  j 
ate  heart,  and  he  sat  down  to  write  a hopeful,  encouraging 
letter  to  Rufinus.  When  he  had  finished  it,  a sentence 
from  a letter  written  to  the  Roman  and  other  CliurcheR, 
when  persecution  had  scattered  the  members  of  the  first 
Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem,  flashed  through  his  mind : 
"If  a brother  or  sister  be  naked  and  destitute  of  daily 
foot!,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace,  be 
ye  warmed  and  filled : notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not 
those  things  which  are  needful,  what  doth  it  profit!" 
Valenti uian  pushed  the  letter  from  him  impatiently. 
How  could  he  give  Rufinus  the  things  which  were  need- 
ful i He  could  not  pay  his  betting  debts  and  those  of  the 
whole  army.  “Wliat  am  I to  do  ?”  he  asked  aloud,  and 
as  an  answer  a gentle  neigh  floated  up  from  Carus’s  stable. 
If  he  lent  his  horse  to  the  military  club,  the  reds  would 
probably  gain  the  race.  What  could  be  plainer  ? He 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  beta  and  bribes;  he  would 
not  even  see  the  race;  surely  every  brotherly  and  Chris- 
tian instinct  called  upon  him  to  rescue  his  friend's  honor 
and  fortune,  and  tli&t  of  the  class  to  which  his  father  haul 
belonged.  Was  it  because  he  was  so  very  sure  of  his  duty 
that  he  did  not  drive  out  and  consult  his  mother  1 Per- 
haps, instead,  it  was  a haunting  suspicion  that  she  might 
not  consider  this  a call  of  duty.  He  gave  himself  no  time 
to  doubt,  or  even  to  think,  but  went  at  once  to  the  Praeto- 
rian Prefect  with  his  offer. 

Carus  was  accepted,  the  Prefect  in  his  first  burst  of 
gratitude  offering  Valentinian  an  important  post  in  the 
army.  This  the  youth  declined;  his  education  had  an- 
other aim,  and  he  knew  that  it  would  break  his  mother's 
heart  to  sec  him  a soldier. 

The  morning  of  the  race*  dawned  at  last.  Valentinian 
had  determined  not  to  attend  them,  and  when  Rufinus 
came  with  a band  of  gay  young  knights,  he  refused  to 
see  them.  From  his  window  he  could  see  the  populace 
flocking  toward  the  Colosseum ; and  finding  at  last  that 
he  could  not  read,  he  determined  to  take  a walk  to  the 
suburbs.  As  he  passed  over  the  Palatine  Hill,  ho  turned 
to  enjoy  the  beautiful  prospect — “with  palaces  adorned, 
porches  and  theatres,  baths,  aqueducts,  statues  and  tro- 
phies, and  triumphal  arcs."  Alas!  the  most  prominent 
object  of  all  wa«  the  “gladiators'  bloody  circus,"  just  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill ; and  forgetting  all  his  resolutions,  he 
hurried  to  it,  and  entered  among  the  last. 

He  was  so  late  that  he  could  not  find  a seat  in  the  circle 
near  the  front,  where  he  properly  belonged,  and  he  mount- 
ed to  the  upper  tiers,  where  he  sat,  crowded  by  such  com- 
panions as  beggars  and  slaves.  He  looked  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  place  where  so  many  martyrs  had  poured 
out  their  lives  for  their  faith.  He  could  just  make  out  the 
openings,  closed  with  gratings,  through  which  the  wild 
beasts  had  been  admitted. 

Ilis  thoughts  were  snatched  suddenly  from  the  mar- 
tyrs and  the  past.  At  the  extreme  left  of  the  arena  stood 
four  four-horse  chariots  ready  for  the  start.  He  could 
tell  the  colors  of  the  horses,  but  not,  at  this  distance,  that 
of  the  trappings  which  distinguished  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged.  The  four  milk-white  steeds  prancing  im- 
patiently before  the  gilded  car  must  be  the  Emperor’s,  and 
now,  os  the  driver  mounts  and  takes  the  reins,  the  roar  of 
applause  that  circles  around  the  seats  tells  that  Caracalla 
is  to  drive  in  person.  There  are  four  bay  horses  ; these 
he  knows  have  been  imported  from  Asia  by  the  sailors’  i 
club;  but  the  horses  attached  to  both  of  the  remaining  1 
chariots  are  black,  and  lie  can  not  tell  which  belongs 
to  the  land-holders  and  which  to  the  soldiers.  The  sig-  I 


nal  for  the  start  is  given.  The  horses  will  be  going  away 
from  him  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  race,  then  they  will 
approach  him  for  half  the  distance.  They  keep  nearly 
the  same  pace,  and  it  seems  to  him,  at  this  distance,  a 
very  slow  one.  Ah!  one  chariot  has  fallen  behind;  it 
stopptxl  suddenly;  there  must  have  been  some  accident. 
One  of  his  neighbors  suggests  that  a wheel  has  come  off; 
but  now  they  can  not  even  tell  the  color  of  the  horses. 
The  other  three  chariots  are  approaching,  but  how  slow- 
ly! Surely,  if  he  were  driving  Carus  there,  he  could  out- 
strip them  all.  Nearer,  nearer,  and  now  he  knows  that 
the  chariots  just  abreast  are  drawn,  the  one  by  black  and 
the  other  by  white  horses.  The  chariot  gradually  fall- 
ing behind  is  drawn  by  black  horses  too.  The  merchant- 
men will  lose  the  profits  of  their  last  voyage,  for  it  was 
their  chariot  that  halted  at  the  outset. 

Now*  the  two  that  are  leading  the  way  are  just  in  front 
of  him,  and  Valentinian  realizes  that  they  are  really  tear- 
ing along  at  a fearful  rate.  It  is  only  the  distance  which 
made  them  appear  to  move  slowly.  The  Emperor  is  bend- 
ing far  forward,  lashing  his  white  coursers  terribly.  He 
is  driving  them  across  the  track  of  the  blackB  at  his  side, 
and  is  striving  to  gain  the  inside  of  the  track.  What  a 
cloud  of  dust!  He  can  make  out  nothing  but  a general 
scramble.  Another  loud  roar  echoes  from  the  massive 
walls.  What  a frantic  waving  of  scarfs,  and  eager  move- 
ment on  the  seats  below!  Valentinian  can  not  under- 
stand it  at  all,  and  a slave  at  his  side  explains  that  Cara- 
calla lias  cut  across  the  track  of  the  other  chariot,  and 
overturned  it  on  his  way.  Yes,  there  he  emerges  from 
the  whirlpool  of  dust,  and  sweeps  swiftly  along  alone 
toward  the  goal. 

No,  not  alone,  for  though  one  set  of  black  horses  lie 
kicking  and  struggling  upon  the  Hand  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion, the  exploit  has  consumed  time,  and  the  other  set 
of  blacks  come  skimming  serenely  along,  their  driver 
standing  erect  and  motion  less  as  a statue,  the  steeds  gain- 
ing, gaining  upon  the  Emperor  without  any  apparent  ef- 
fort. The  imperial  jockey  looks  behind  him,  and  again 
leans  forward  and  lashes  his  own  horses  more  furiously: 
evidently  he  fears  for  the  result.  They  are  neck  to  neck 
now\  and  the  goal  is  only  a few  yards  off.  The  white 
horses  are  galloping  frautically,  but  the  steady  pace  of  the 
blacks  carries  them  ahead  by  more  than  three  chariot 
lengtlis,  and  the  race  is  won.  And  won  by  black  horses. 
How  the  sun  glares,  for  the  awning  does  not  extend  over 
this  part  of  the  amphitheatre.  If  he  could  only  toll 
whether  Carus  is  one  of  the  victorious  four,  or  one  of  the 
four  that  are  being  led  away  after  their  ignominious  tum- 
ble! What  a noisy  hubbub!  The  spectators  are  starting  to 
their  feet  and  leaving  their  seats.  “I  have  lost!”  “I  have 
won !’’  shout  the  slaves  around  him.  44  How  do  you  know 
whether  you  have  lost  or  won  ?”  he  shrieks.  “Have  yod 
no  eyes!"  bawls  a sturdy  Ethiopian;  “there  is  the  color 
of  the  winners,"  and  Valentinian,  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
secs  a flag  displayed— a scarlet  flag.  As  he  hurries  down 
the  staircases  a soldier's  hand  is  clapped  upon  his  shoul- 
der, other  soldiers  seize  his  legs,  and  he  is  lifted  to  a seat 
upon  their  shields,  and  borne  unwillingly,  in  the  midst  of 
loud  acclamations,  to  the  course.  His  giddy  brain  reels 
with  all  this  excitement:  if  he  can  only  once  get  Carus 
and  lead  him  aw'ay,  he  will  never,  never  enter  this  place 
again.  What  is  this?— a crowd  of  meu  about  a fallen 
horse.  Some  one  is  wiping  drops  of  blood  from  tho  ani- 
mal’s nostrils  with  a sponge  ; there  are  more  red  drops 
upon  his  foam- flecked  sides-  no,  they  are  only  the  scarlet 
spangles.  “ Sunstroke  ?”  asks  oiu? of  the  men.  “ Perhaps 
so,”  replies  the  man  with  the  sponge.  “ He  wasn't  used  to 
racing,”  remarks  the  driver;  “I  had  to  hold  him  in  all 
the  way,  and  when  wo  stopped,  he  just  dropped:  lucky 
thing  he  didn't  do  it  two  minutes  before." 

Valentinian  pushed  them  all  aside,  and  fell  in  an  agony 
of  grief  upon  the  neck  of  the  dead  horse.  It  was  Carus. 
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There  is  little  left  to  tell.  Valentinian’s  mother  did  not 
mourn  over  the  death  of  the  horse  as  much  as  her  son  had 
feared.  “He  has  died  in  a pood  cause," she  said,  “if  he 
has  taught  you  the  evils  of  racing  and  betting.  O that 
all  the  youths  of  Rome  might  learn  the  same  lesson !” 


THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  GREECE  AND  ROME. 

I.— THE  GODS  OP  OLYMPUS. 

THERE  were  many  forms  of  false  worship  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  was 
preserved  by  the  people  of  Israel  alone.  Almost  every 
nation  had  its  own  system,  differing  from  every  other — its 
own  gods,  its  own  legends,  and  its  own  orders  of  priest- 
hood— and  learned  men  disagree  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  systems  grew  up  and  spread.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that  the  worship  of  one  God  prevailed  from  the 
earliest  times  in  the  East,  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  hu- 
man race,  until  after  the  great  dispersion,  of  which  we  are 
told  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  took  place  after  the 
Deluge. 

As  time  rolled  on,  all  the  races  of  mankind,  with  one 
exception,  gradually  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  one  God ; 
and  as  the  worship  of  some  kind  of  superior  being  is  a 
natural  instinct  of  the  human  soul,  they  found  objects  of 
adoration  in  nature,  choosing  those  first,  probably,  which 
struck  the  imagination  by  their  splendor  or  grandeur,  or 
which  exerted  the  greatest  amount  of  good  or  evil  on  the 
race  of  man.  Sun-worship  was  one  of  the  earliest  forms 
of  false  religion.  The  worship  of  the  moon  and  stars,  of 
fire  and  water,  was  also  introduced  at  a very  early  period. 
In  later  times  men  came  to  believe  in  a multitude  of  gods, 
who  controlled  all  parts  of  external  nature.  When  the 
thunder  rolled  and  the  lightning  flashed,  they  ascribed 
these  manifestations  to  some  god  who  ruled  the  sky.  The 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon  seemed  to  indicate 
presiding  deities  of  these  celestial  objects.  The 
sea.  lakes,  rivers,  were  believed  to  have  gods  of 
their  own.  The  varying  seasons  wore  thought  to 
be  under  the  government  of  unseen  deities;  and 
in  this  way  men  at  length  came  to  believe  in  a 
multitude  of  gods  of  various  degrees  of  superiority 
to  the  human  race. 

As  men  without  Divine  revelation  can  not  form 
a conception  of  a pure  spiritual  being,  they  ima- 
gined their  gods  to  possess  the  forms  of  men  or 
women,  and  even  of  beasts.  The  ancient  Greeks 
assigned  human  forms  to  their  deities,  but  believed 
them  to  be  superior  to  the  weakness 
and  imperfections  of  man,  and  to 
exceed  him  in  power  and  knowl- 
edge. At  the  same  time  they  were 
believed  to  have  the  same  kind 
of  nature  as  mankind.  They  had 
human  passions  and  appetites. 

Their  celestial  abodes  were  simi- 
lar in  form  to  those  of  man,  and 
like  the  dwellers  on  the  earth 
they  stood  in  daily  need  of  food 
and  repose.  Magnificent  chariots, 
drawn  by  horses  or  other  animals 
of  celestial  breed,  conveyed  them 
through  the  clouds,  or  over  earth 
and  sea.  The  clothing  and  arms 
of  the  gods  were  fashioned  liko 
those  of  mortals,  hut  of  superior 
material  and  workmanship.  No 
heathen  system  contained  the  idea 
of  an  eternal  deity— without  be- 
ginning and  without  end.  Ac- 
cording to  most  systems  of  my- 


thology. the  gods  were  bom,  and  some  systems  assigned  a 
limit  to  their  duration. 

The  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  all  of  the  human 
form,  hut  immeasurably  superior  in  size  and  power.  The 
helmet  of  the  goddess  Minerva  would,  we  are  told,  cov- 
er the  footmen  of  a hundred  towns.  When  Juno  was 
about  to  take  an  oath,  she  laid  one  hand  on  the  earth, 
the  other  on  the  sea.  The  voices  of  Neptune  and  Mars 
were  as  loud  as  the  shout  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  men. 
The  gods,  however,  could  increase  or  diminish  their  size, 
take  the  form  of  particular  men,  or  of  any  animals,  and 
make  themselves  visible  or  invisible  at  pleasure.  Their 
bodies  were  of  a finer  nature  than  those  of  men,  and  in- 
stead of  blood  their  veins  were  filled  with  a celestial  fluid 
called  ichtir.  They  could  be  wounded  by  mortal  wea- 
pons, but  not  slain.  Their  food  was  called  ambrosia,  and 
their  drink  nectar. 

Olympus,  a lofty  mountain  of  Thessaly,  was  regarded 
by  the  early  Greeks  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  gods;  but 
in  later  times  it  seems  to  have  been  elevated  to  some  celes- 
tial region.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  Odyssey  : 

M Olympus,  where  they  say  the  ever-firtn 
Seat  of  the  gods  is,  by  the  winds  unshaken. 

Nor  ever  wet  with  rain,  nor  ever  ahowered 
With  snow,  but  cloudless  aether  o’er  it  spreads, 

And  glittering  light  encircles  it  around, 

On  which  the  happy  gods  nye  dwell  in  bliss.” 

All  the  dwellings 
of  the  gods  upon 
Olympus  were  of 
brass  or  copper. 

The  gods  had  differ- 
ent ranks  and  offices. 

Jupiter  (Zeus)  was 
king  of  the  air  and 
clouds;  the  sea  was 
the  realm  of  his  bro- 
ther Neptune  (Po- 
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seidon);  the  under-world  that  of  Pluto  (Aides).  The 
earth  and  Olympus  were  common  property,  but  Jupiter, 
as  eldest  brother,  exercised  a supremacy,  and  his  power 
was  the  greatest. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  Olympus  were  Juno  (H6ra), 
the  wife  of  Jupiter  ; Apollo,  the  god  of  music  and  archery ; 
his  sister  Diana  (Artemis),  the  goddess  of  the  chase;  and 
their  mother,  Leto;  Venus  (Aphrodite),  goddess  of  love; 
Mars  (Ares),  the  god  of  war;  Minerva  (Pallas-Athene), 
goddess  of  prudence  and  skill ; Mercury  (Hermeias),  the 
god  of  gain;  Vulcan  (Hephmstos),  celestial  architect  and 
smith,  and  a few  others.  Ixtsser  gods  were  sometimes 
bidden  to  attend  at  consultations  on  Olympus.* 


(Begun  In  No.  80  of  II»ki»*b's  Yotrao  F*orut,  May  1ft.) 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “GHOST.” 

BY  W.  L.  ALDEN, 

Author  or  “ Tux  Moral  Pirates,"  itc. 

Chapter  III. 

THE  port  watch  did  as  they  were  ordered : that  is,  after 
having  put  everything  in  order,  they  stretched  them- 
selves lazily  on  the  seats,  and  let  Charley  and  Joe  manage 
the  boat.  The  tide  was  now  running  up  the  creek,  and  Joe, 
using  one  oar  us  a pole,  rapidly  poled  the  boat  on  her  way. 
The  creek  wound  in  and  out  through  the  meadow,  and  the 
boat  constantly  ran  aground,  so  that  it  was  by  no  means 
easy  work  either  to  iind  the  channel  or  to  keep  in  it. 
Half  a dozen  bridges  were  passed,  under  one  of  which  the 
passage  between  the  piles  was  so  narrow  that  had  it  been 
two  inches  narrower  the  Ghost  would  have  found  her  way 
effectually  stopped.  Charley  and  Joe  frequently  changed 
places,  one  steering  while  the  other  poled,  and  thus  man- 
aged to  work  the  boat  through  the  creek  without  getting 
too  tired.  Poling  a boat  where  the  bottom  is  muddy  is  no 
joke,  as  Joe  found  after  he  had  fallen  overboard  twice. 
There  was  no  trouble  in  putting  the  oar  on  the  bottom,  or 
in  pushing  the  boat  along,  but  when  he  tried  to  pull  the 
oar  out  again,  it  would  sometimes  stick  firmly  in  the  mud, 
and  try  its  best  to  pull  him  overboard.  Harry  and  Tom 
did  not  lift  a finger  to  help  Joe  out  of  the  water  when  he 
fell  into  it.  because,  as  they  said,  it  was  their  duty  not  to 
interfere  unless  the  Captain  should  call  all  hands.  The 
water  was  not  over  two  feet  deep,  so  that  Joe  was  not  in 
any  danger,  but  he  was  not  very  well  pleased  at  the  way  in 
which  Harry  and  Tom  laughed,  and  he  announced  that  if 
the  port  watch  intended  to  laugh  every  time  the  starboard 
watch  fell  overboard,  he  should  consider  it  the  duty  of  the 
latter  to  drip  all  over  the  former. 

The  creek  now  broadened  into  what  is  called  Sheepshead 
Bay,  which  is  merely  an  arm  of  Jamaica  Bay,  and  Charley 
ran  the  boat  into  a small  dock,  where  half  a dozen  men 
cheerfully  helped  the  boys  to  step  the  mast.  The  main- 
Nail  and  jib  were  hoisted  and  trimmed,  and  the  Ghost  be- 
gan to  thread  the  channel  between  the  islands  that  are  so 
plentiful  in  Jamaica  Bay.  It  was  nearly  eleven  o’clock, 
and  for  the  last  hour  a steady  sea-breeze  had  been  blowing, 
that  carried  the  boat  along  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an 
hour.  Joe  changed  his  clothes,  ate  a biscuit,  and  enjoy- 
ed the  relief  from  the  hard  labor  of  poling.  Presently 
Charley  called  him  to  take  the  helm  while  he  studied  the 
chart,  in  order  to  find  the  way  to  the  place  where  they 
meant  to  drag  the  boat  across  to  Hemjistead  Bay.  The 
chart  was  of  great  use  in  helping  him  to  find  the  way 
among  the  islands  in  the  western  part  of  the  bay ; but  when 
the  Ghost  finally  reached  the  broad  open  water,  it  was  no 
longer  needed,  for  the  houses  of  Far  Rockaway  came  into 
sight,  and  served  as  landmarks.  At  twelve  o'clock  the 


• We  shall  i ue  the  familiar  Latin  names,  giving  the  Greek  forms  in 
parenthesis  uhen  they  jirst  occur. 
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port  watch  took  charge  of  the  deck,  and  an  hour  later  the 
bow  of  the  boat  was  run  ashore  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  bey,  the  sails  were  furled,  and  lunch  was  made  ready. 

The  boys  had  intended  to  drag  the  boat  over  the  sandy 
strip  of  land  between  Jamaica  Buy  and  the  entrance  to 
Heui|)stead  Bay.  They  had  all  said  that  as  the  distance 
lietween  the  two  bays  was  only  a few  rods,  it  would  be  easy 
to  get  the  boat  across ; but  as  yet  nobody  had  suggested 
how  it  was  to  be  done.  When  they  came  to  look  the  mat- 
ter in  the  face,  they  found  that  what  they  had  proposed  to 
do  was  quite  impossible.  The  boat  would  have  to  be 
dragged  at  least  twenty  rods  through  deep  sand,  and  not 
even  a team  of  horses  could  have  performed  the  feat. 
“It’s  no  use  talking  about  it,”  said  Tom;  “it  can’t  be 
done.  If  the  Ghost  isn’t  sailed  into  Hempstead  Bay,  she 
will  never  get  there.1* 

“Then  she  shall  sail!”  exclaimed  Charley. 

“ Have  we  got  to  go  all  the  way  back  to  New  York  Bay 
and  sail  outside  of  Coney  Island  ?”  asked  Harry.  “The 
Ghost  is  a good  boat,  but  I don't  want  to  go  to  seal  in  her." 

“We  needn’t  go  back  to  New  York  Bay.  Look  at  this 
chart.  Here  you  see  Rockaway  Inlet.  The  steamboats 
come  through  it  into  Jamaica  Bay.  Now  from  Jamaica 
Inlet  to  the  entrance  to  Hempstead  Bay,  which  isn’t  a reg- 
ular inlet,  but  just  a channel  between  Rockaway  Beach 
and  the  bar  outside  of  it  that  is  all  above  water  at  low 
tide,  isn’t  more  than  three  or  four  miles.  We’ll  sail  bock 
to  the  inlet,  run  out  of  it,  and  run  into  Hempstead  Bay 
without  a bit  of  trouble.  There’s  a good  steady  breeze, 
and  the  sea  is  almost  as  quiet  as  the  bay.  There  won’t 
be  the  least  danger  in  doing  it.” 

“ All  right,”  said  Harry.  “We’ll  start  right  away,  and 
get  into  the  other  bay  as  soon  as  possible.  It  looks  easy 
enough,  but  we  must  be  sure  to  do  it  before  dark.” 

They  all  went  on  board,  and  the  sails  were  again  set. 
The  wind  was  nearly  ahead  all  the  way  to  the  inlet,  and 
the  Ghost  made  slow  progress.  They  were  nearly  oppo- 
site the  last  of  the  Rockaway  Beach  hotels,  when  Joe  said, 
“ I must  have  a drink  of  water.” 
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This  was  a very  simple  remark,  but  it  recalled  to  every- 
body the  recollection  of  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a drop 
of  water  on  board  the  boat.  The  boy*  had  drank  coffee 
at  their  breakfast  and  at  supper  the  night  before,  and  it  had 
so  happened  that  nobody  had  wanted  a drink  of  water  un- 
til Jot*  mentioned  the  subject.  Not  only  did  they  all  in- 
stantly discover  that  they  were  terribly  thirsty,  but  they 
were  ashamed  to  find  that  they  had  started  on  a cruise  on 
the  Atlantic— for  after  passing  through  the  inlet  they 
would  really  be  on  the  broad  ocean — without  a drop  of 
water. 

“You  made  the  coffee/'  said  Charley  to  Harry. 

44  Where  did  you  get  your  fresh-water  from  1" 

44  Out  of  two  bottles,"  replied  Harry,  “that  I filled  with 
ice- water  before  we  started  from  Harlem." 

44  And  is  that  all  the  water  you  intended  to  take  If" 

“Well,  we  didn’t  think  much  about  it,  I guess."  Harry 
replnd.  “ But  we  can  go  ashore  here  at  the  hotel  and  fill 
the  bottles  again." 

44  Bottles  won’t  do,”  said  Charley.  “ We  must  have  a 
cask  of  water  if  we’re  going  to  cruise  on  the  ocean.  Head 
her  for  the  steamboat  landing.  Tom,  and  we’ll  try  to  get 
a water  cask." 

The  only  thing  that  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  could  let 
the  boys  have  was  nil  empty  ten-gallon  beer  keg.  Before 
it  could  be  used  for  fresh-water,  it  had  to  be  rinsed  about 
a dozen  times  with  cold  water,  and  then  scalded  with  hot 
water.  Even  then  the  water  with  which  the  boys  filled  it 
tasted  unpleasantly  of  beer,  but,  as  Charley  assured  his  ! 
companions,  any  water  that  was  not  positively  un  whole-  j 
some  would  be  very  welcome  if  they  were*  to  find  them-  | 
selves  perishing  of  thirst.  Harry's  bottles  were  filled  with 
drinking  water,  and  with  this  and  the  beer  cask  the  boys 
returned  to  the  boat. 

“Does  anybody  know  what  provisions  we  have  on  ' 
board  ?"  inquired  Charley. 

“Well,"  said  Harry,  “I  can  remember  pretty  well 
what  we  bought,  for  I bought  nearly  everything  myself, 
and  have  got  the  bill  somewhere.  Then  there  is  a lot  of  ; 
cuke  and  sandwiches  and  things  that  wo  brought  from  | 
home  with  us  the  day  we  started." 

“ Would  you  mind  making  out  a list  of  them,  and  keep- 
ing an  account  of  what  we  use  and  what  we  buy  ?"  said 
Charley.  “I'd  like  to  know  every  day  just  what  provi-  i 
sions  we've  got  to  depend  upon,  and  then  I can  take  the  , 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  we  don't  run  short  of  food,  as  j 
we  did  of  water.  We  must  remember  that  we’re  making  j 
a regular  cruise,  and  not  sailing  up  and  down  the  river  for 
pleasure.” 

“All  right,’’  replied  Harry.  “You  shall  have  the  list  | 
the  first,  time  I get  a chance  to  make  it.  I believe  as  much  I 
as  you  do  in  having  everything  ship  shape.” 

They  were  now  nearing  the  inlet,  and  Charley  began  to  j 
feel  anxious  about  the  wind.  As  nearly  as  lie  could  judge 
from  the  chart,  the  wind,  as  it  was  blowing  from  the  south-  | 
west,  would  enable  them  to  sail  out  of  the  inlet,  hut  it  was  , 
quite  possible  that  the  channel  might  lie  in  such  a direc-  j 
tion  as  to  prevent  the  Ghost  from  making  the  attempt  un-  j 
til  the  wind  should  change.  It  was  nearly  four  o'clock,  \ 
the  time  when  the  excursion  steamers  were  starting  for  j 
New  York,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a look-out  for  i 
them,  for  the  steamboat,  channel  was  narrow  and  winding,  ; 
and  though  the  Ghost  might,  apparently  bo  quite  out  of  j 
the  path  of  an  approachiug  steamer,  it  was  always  possi- 
ble  that  the  steamer  would  suddenly  swing  round  and 
head  directly  for  the  sail -boat.  The  steamers,  however, 
all  passed  safely  on  their  way,  anti  disappeared  as  they 
rounded  the  further  point  of  the  beach,  and  pussed  out  of 
the  inlet. 

The  boys  were  in  excellent  spirits,  and  did  not  feel  the  : 
slightest  uneasiness  about  their  expected  sail  on  the  At-  j 
lantic.  It  seemed  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  run  j 
out  of  the  inlet,  and  to  coast  along  the  beach  until  they 


should  be  once  more  in  the  safe  shelter  of  the  bay. 
Never  were  boys  more  astonished  than  they  were  to  find, 
when  they  came  within  sight  of  the  inlet,  that  across  it 
stretched  a line  of  white  breakers  through  winch  it  seem- 
ed absurd  to  think  of  sailing  a boat. 

“ That  can’t  possibly  be  the  inlet,"  said  Harry.  “There 
isn’t  any  channel  through  those  breakers.’’ 

“ It’s  the  inlet,  sure  enough,"  replied  Charley;  “ but  it 
looks  as  if  there  was  a bar  right  across  it.” 

“ Perhaps  the  bar  is  put  up  at  night,  and  they  forgot  to 
take  it  down  this  morning,"  suggested  Joe. 

“How  could  anybody  put  a bar  across  a big  inlet?” 
asked  Torn,  seriously. 

“Charley  means  there’s  a sand-bar  under  the  water,” 
said  Harry. 

“ Tom,  did  you  ever  see  a joke  in  your  life  ?’’  asked  Joe. 

“ No,  and  nobody  else  ever  saw  a joke.  What  do  you 
think  a joke  looks  like  i Is  it  round  or  square  ?” 

“Joe's  are  usually  fiat,"  said  Harry.  “ But  what's  Die 
use  of  talking  in  this  way  ? What  we  want  to  do  is  to  g,  t 
out  of  that  inlet.” 

“Let  go  all  your  halyards,  Joe,  and  then  drop  the 
anchor  overboard.  We’ll  stop  here  awhile,  and  muke  up 
our  minds  what  to  do,"  ordered  Charley. 

The  Ghost  was  soon  riding  quietly  at  anchor  in  three 
feet  of  water.  Charley  looked  carefully  at  the  line  of 
breakers,  wondering  where  the  channel  could  possibly 
lie.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  breakers  were 
not  caused  by  a bar,  but  by  the  tide,  which  was  running 
out  of  the  bay,  meeting  the  swell  of  the  ocean.  “There’s 
a channel  there  somewhere,  deep  enough  for  big  steam- 
boats, and  if  we  only  knew  just  where  it  was,  we’d  try  it,” 
said  Charley,  after  studying  the  matter  for  some  time. 

44  Shall  we  get  through  the  breakers  without  getting  full 
of  water  ?”  inquired  Tom. 

“I  don’t  know.  I suppose  we'll  have  to  take  our 
chances.  Boats  do  go  through  the  inlet  every  day,  and  I 
never  heard  of  one  getting  swamped." 

“ Let’s  wait  here  until  we  see  some  boat  go  in  or  out.  We 
can  see  how  she  gets  through,  and  where  the  channel  is,” 
suggested  Tom. 

The  idea  was  a good  one,  and  the  boys  all  agreed  to 
wait.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  a fishing-boat  no 
larger  than  the  Ghost  made  its  appearance,  coming  from 
the  direction  of  Canarsic,  and  bound  out  of  the  inlet. 
The  boys  watched  her  closely,  and  noticed  just  what 
couree  she  took.  When  she  reached  the  breakers,  she 
passed  through  them  os  easily  as  if  she  was  in  smooth  wa- 
ter, only  a little  spray  flying  over  her  bow,  and  not  a drop 
apparently  entering  her  cockpit. 

“Pshaw!  we’ve  been  waiting  here  for  nothing,"  ex- 
claimed the  Captain.  “Hoist  that  mainsail,  the  port 
watch.  Up  with  the  anchor,  the  starboard  watch.  Now 
run  up  the  jib.  Joe,  and  one  of  you  fellows  haul  in  the 
jib-sheet.  Look  out  for  your  heads,  everybody,  when  the 
boom  swings  around." 

The  Ghost,  turning  her  head  toward  the  inlet,  ran 
straight  for  the  breakers.  The  boys  had  confidence  in 
their  Captain  and  iu  the  Isiat;  but  it  did  seeni  rather 
nervous  work  to  Hail  straight  into  the  curling  and  break- 
ing seas.  Charley  himself  liegan  to  fear  that  he  had 
made  a mistake,  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  draw  liack. 

“Come  aft  here,  everybody he  exclaimed.  “We 
must  keep  her  head  as  high  out  of  the  water  as  we  can. 
Now.  boys,  hold  on  to  something,  and  don't  be  frightened. 
It  will  all  lie  over  in  a minute.” 

The  Ghost  was  now  flying  with  the  wind  and  tide,  and 
in  another  moment  she  was  in  the  rough  water.  She 
drove  her  nose  straight  into  a curling  sea  that  broke  ou 
her  deck  with  a crash  as  if  it  would  stave  it  in.  A show- 
er of  spray  flew  all  over  the  boat,  and  half  a hogshead  of 
water  poured  over  the  wash-lxiurd  into  the  cockpit.  But 
the  good  little  boat  did  not  seein  to  mind  it.  The  danger 
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was  passed  almost  in  a second,  and  the  Ghost  was  now 
fairly  at  sea  in  smooth  water,  and  Charley  was  easing 
the  main-sheet,  and  heading  her  to  the  eastward. 

“There!  we  did  it,  you  see,’’ cried  Charley,  exultingly. 
“Only,”  he  added,  “I  don't  want  to  do  it  again.” 

“We’re  as  wet  as  we  used  to  be  in  the  Whitewing^ 
said  Joe;  “and  I*iu  afraid  everything  on  board  is  as  wet 
as  we  are.” 

“Then  don’t  lose  any  time  in  bailing  her  out,”  said 
Charley.  “Get  a couple  of  tin  pans  and  bail,  while  one 
of  you  pumps.  We’ll  have  the  w'atcr  out  in  no  time.” 

It  took,  however,  a good  deal  of  time  to  pump  the  boat 
dry,  and  Charley  secretly  admitted  to  himself  that  had  the. 
Ghost  shipped  another  such  sea,  she  would  have  been  in 
a dangerous  situation. 

[to  BE  COSTINt  ED.] 

"BELL  COUNTS  HER  CHICKENS. 

BY  AMANDA  SHAW  ELSEFFKR. 

"Aunt  Lena,  come  look  at  my  chickiee; 

They  have  a bonne  all  to  themselves; 

It’s  very  much  bigger  than  Dickie's; 

They  sleep  in  a row  on  the  shelves.” 

"And  how  many  have  youf”  asked  Auntie. 

“ I’ll  count  them,”  said  denr  little  Hell. 

“There’s  Speckle,  and  Top-knot,  aud  Ban  tic, 

And  that  little  lame  one  is  Nell; 

“ And  paps  calls  this  Coach-in- China, 

The  greediest  one  of  the  lot; 

And  that  one  we  named  for  old  Dinah, 

Because  it’s  as  black  as  a pot ; 

“And  Brownie,  and  Wbitey’s  her  mother. 

And  Yellow-legs  there  by  the  door, 

And  Shanghai,  aud  Prince,  and  another, 

Aud  (iraywing,  and  Dot,  and  one  more; 

“Aud  there,  you  see,  ’way  in  the  corner, 

Is  Patsy — we  call  her  Cross- patch — 

And  Ned  says  she  looks  like  a mourner, 

But  1 know  she's  going  to  hatch. 

“And  so  I have  live  that  are  hiddeu, 

But  Patsy  knows  what  nhe’s  about, 

And  won’t  come  away  if  she’s  bidden 
UuUl  she  can  bring  them  all  out. 

“I  do  hope  that  one  is  a Bantie. 

And  don’t  you  want  one  for  Elaine  f’ 

“Well,  how  many  have  yon t"  “ Why,  anntie, 

I s’ pose  I must  connt  them  again.” 


THE  BRAVEST  MAN  IN  THE  REGIMENT. 

BY  DAVID  KEK. 

“ QO  you  want  me  to  tell  you  u story  about  a brave 
O man,  little  people  ?”  said  Colonel  Graylock,  as  his 
half-dozen  nephews  and  nieces,  tired  with  their  after- 
noon's play,  gathered  around  his  arm-chair  by  the  tire. 
“Well,  I've  seen  plenty  of  them  in  my  time,  but  the 
bravest  man  I ever  knew  was  a young  Ensign  in  our  regi- 
ment, whom  we  used  to  call  ‘Gentleman  Bob’ — and  right 
well  he  deserved  the  name,  though  not  as  we  meant  it. 

“Soldiering’s  a very  different  thing  now  from  what  it 
was  in  my  young  days,  and  men  have  learned —what  it’s  a 
pity  they  didn't  learn  sooner — that  a man  may  make  none 
the  worse  officer  for  being  a gentleman  and  a Christian. 
Henry  Havelock  taught  us  that  pretty  fairly,  but  in  the 
rough  old  times  it  was  a very  different  thing.  Then  the 
harder  an  English  officer  drank,  and  the  louder  he  swore, 
and  the  more  he  bullied  his  men,  and  the  readier  he  was 
to  fight  a duel  or  to  join  in  any  low  frolic,  the  better  liis 
comrades  liked  him,  and  I’m  afraid  we  were  much  the 
same  as  the  rest. 

“So  you  may  fancy  what  we  thought  when  a man  like 


4 Gentleman  Bob'  came  among  us,  who  was  always  quiet 
and  sober  and  orderly,  aud  instead  of  brawling  and  riot- 
ing like  the  rest  of  us,  spent  all  liis  spare  time  over  dry 
scientific  books  that  we  knew  nothing  about,  and  read  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible  every  morning  and  evening.  How 
we  did  laugh  at  him,  and  make  mock  of  him,  to  be  sure! 
But  the  provoking  thing  was  that  he  never  seemed  to 
mind  it  one  bit,  and  be  was  so  good-natured,  and  so 
ready  to  do  any  one  a good  turn  when  he  could,  that  it 
certainly  ought  to  have  made  us  ashamed  of  ourselves; 
but  it  didn't,  more's  the  pity. 

“But  before  long  something  did  make  us  ashamed  of 
ourselves,  and  this  was  it.  Our  Colonel  was  in  a great 
hurry  one  day  to  find  out  the  whereabouts  of  a village 
that  wasn’t  marked  on  his  map,  and  none  of  us  could  help 
him,  when,  lo  and  behold!  forward  stepped  ‘Gentleman 
Bub,’  with  a neat  little  map  of  his  own  drawing,  and  there 
was  the  very  place,  just  where  it  should  be.  The  Colonel 
looked  at  it,  and  then  at  us,  and  said,  grimly,  4 It’s  not 
often,  gentlemen,  that  the  youngest  officer  of  a regiment 
is  also  the  smartest:  let  this  be  a lesson  to  you.’ 

“You  may  be  sure  this  reproof  made  ub  none  the  more 
merciful  in  talking  against  poor  Bob;  and  perhaps  we 
might  have  done  something  more  than  talk  but  for  a 
thing  that  happened  one  night  at  mess.  Our  junior  Cap- 
tain, a rough,  bullying  kind  of  fellow,  was  going  to  emp- 
ty a glass  of  wine  over  Bob’s  head,  when  the  Ensign  grasp- 
ed his  wrist,  and  overturned  the  wiue  upon  him  instead, 
and  the  wrist  was  black  and  blue  from  that  squeeze  for 
many  a day  after. 

“ About  a month  after  this,  one  of  our  men,  who  used 
to  have  fits  of  madness  every  now  and  then,  from  an  old 
wound  in  the  head,  came  flying  along  with  a big  knife  in 
his  hand,  slashing  at  everything  within  reach.  Some 
cried  to  shoot  him,  but  Bob  said,  quietly,  ‘ A man’s  life  is 
worth  more  than  that:  let  me  try.’  And  in  a moment  he 
had  seized  the  fellow’s  knife-hand,  and  tripped  him  so 
cleverly  that  he  was  down  before  we  could  call  out;  and 
then  some  of  the  men  came  up  and  secured  him. 

‘‘Of  course  we  could  soy  nothing  against  Bob’s  pluck 
after  that;  but  all  this  was  a trifle  to  what  was  coming. 
A few  days  later  came  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the 
war,  and  we  were  so  hard  pressed  on  the  left  (where  my 
regiment  was)  that  at  last  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
fall  back.  We  formed  again  under  cover  of  some  thick- 
ets, but  even  there  we  had  enough  to  do  to  hold  our 
ground,  for  the  enemy  had  brought  up  several  guns,  and 
were  giving  it  to  us  pretty  hot. 

“Suddenly,  between  two  gusts  of  smoke,  one  of  our 
wounded,  lying  out  on  the  open  plain,  was  seen  to  wave 
his  hand  feebly,  as  if  for  help.  It  was  one  of  our  Lieuten- 
ants, who  had  been  harder  than  any  one  upon  ‘Gentleman 
Bob,'  aud  his  chance  was  a pf>or  one,  for  it  seemed  certain 
death  to  try  and  reach  him  through  such  a pelt  of  shot, 
while  if  a bullet  didn’t  finish  him,  the  scorching  sun  was 
pretty  sure  to  do  it. 

“All  at  once  a man  was  seen  stepping  out  from  the 
sheltering  thicket,  and  that  man  was  ‘Gentleman  Bob.’ 
He  never  looked  to  right  or  left,  but  went  straight  to 
where  his  persecutor  was  lying  helpless,  and  tried  to  hum 
him.  At  first  the  French  banged  away  at  him  like  fury, 
but  when  they  saw  what  he  was  doing,  several  officers  call- 
ed out,  ‘ Ne  tirez  pus,  mes  enfants’  < ‘ Don’t  fire,  my  boys’), 
ami  raised  their  caps  to  him  in  salute.  Boh  lifted  the 
wounded  nmn  gently  in  his  arms,  and  shielding  him  with 
his  own  body,  brought  him  back  into  our  lines;  and  such 
a cheer  as  went  up  then  I never  heard  l>efore  or  since.” 

“ And  did  that  horrid  Lieutenant  die,  uncle?” 

“Luckily  not,”  answered  the  Colonel,  laughing,  “for 
I’m  sorry  to  say  the  4 horrid  Lieutenant'  was  no  other 
than  myself.” 

“Oh,  uncle ! were  you  ever  as  naughty  as  that  i"  lisped 
a tiny  voice,  in  tones  of  amazement. 
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“ But  what  became  of  ‘ Gentleman  Bob’  ? ” asked  an  im- 
patient boy. 

‘‘He's  now  my  respected  brother-in-law,  and  your 
papa,”  said  the  Colonel,  exchanging  a sly  look  with  a 
fine-looking  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  who  had 
been  listening  to  the  story  with  a quiet  smile.  “And 
now  that  you’ve  had  your  tale,  go  and  soy  good  night, 
for  it’s  high  time  for  by-by.” 

THE  STORY  OF  PALAI. 

BY  K.  MULLER. 

RANDMA  MERONNE  sat  in  her  garden,  near  Morges, 

X on  Lake  Geneva,  telling  stories  to  Gustave  Meroune 
and  an  American  boy  from  the  school  at  Geneva. 

“Just  out  there,"  said  Madame  Meronne,  pointing  to 
the  shining  blue  water,  “ there  lived  a boy  a long  time 
ago” 

“ Where,  Grand  mere  ?”  asked  Rob  Grayson.  Over 
at  Evian  or  Thonon  ?” 

“No ; just  out  there  on  the  water.  His  house  was  built 
far  out  from  shore,  on  a sort  of  wooden  pier,  with  a long 
narrow  pathway,  on  piles,  leading  to  land.  There  was  a 
whole  village  of  such  houses,  built  of  logs,  with  piazzas  all 
around,  and  carefully  barred  up  on  the  land  side  to  keep 
out  the  bears  and  wolves  and  hyeuas." 

“ Hyenas!  Oh,  Grandmere!  how  can  you?”  exclaimed 

Gustave. 

“Yes,  hyenas.  This  was  long  ago.  I said;  and  the 
boy’s  name  was  Palai.  He  was  brave  and  hardy  from  his 
babyhood,  and  even  when  he  could  only  creep,  his  mother 
had  to  tie  a string  to  him,  and  fasten  him  to  the  house,  or 
he  would  have  crept  on  land  or  into  the  water,  for  he 
would  not  stay  quiet  a moment.  When  he  could  run 
about,  his  father  showed  him  how  to  make  a knife  out  of 
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stone,  and  many  an  hour's  hard  work  Palai  had  rubbing 
his  knife  on  a great  stone  slab  which  lay  in  the  middle  of 
the  house  on  purpose  to  sharpen  things  on.  His  father 
gave  him  a hollow  bone  of  a deer  to  make  a knife-handle, 
and  then  Palai  was  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  and  watch  the 
cows  and  sheep  at  pasture.  He  was  expected  to  keep  off 
bears  ami  wolves — yes,  and  hyenas,  Gustave — with  no 
weapons  but  a wooden  club  and  this  stone  knife,  which, 
by-the-way,  was  nothing  like  your  knives,  but  more  like 
a carpenter's  chisel,  as  its  sharp  edge  was  at  the  end  in- 
stead of  the  side.  In  summer  Palai  enjoyed  his  posture- 
watching,  and  busied  himself  making  more  knives  and 
spears,  and  pretty  lieads  from  bones  and  colored  stones 
found  along  the  lake. 

These  were  Palai's  pleasant  hours;  but  in  winter,  when 
the  cattle  wen*  driven  close  to  the  lake,  and  Palai  and 
other  boys  had  to  spend  long  cold  nights  watching  for 
wild  animals,  it  was  not  so  pleasant.  Palai's  grandma — 
yes,  Gustave,  he  had  a grandma — used  to  tell  him  of 
the  fearful  beasts  she  had  heard  of  in  her  youth,  some 
of  which  her  grandfather  had  seen.  He  had  seen  a bird 
so  large  that  its  legs  alone  were  taller  than  he,  and  one 
of  its  eggs  held  as  much  as  a hundred  aud  forty  lien's 
eggs.  This  was  a Dinornis,  and  Palai  wished  he  could 
have  gone  bird  nesting  after  such  eggs.  Then  there  was 
a great  dragon — the  Labyrinthodont  — which  had  been 
seen  by  Palai's  grandma's  great-grandfather ; and  the 
Dinothorium,  a beast  twice  as  large  as  an  elephant,  and 
many  other  fearful  creatures.  Palai  never  said  * Oh, 
grandma !’  when  she  related  these  wonders.  He  had  seen 
the  huge  bones  of  some  of  these  creatures  lying  among  the 
caves  and  rocks  on  the  hills,  and  he  wished  constantly  to 
meet  and  kill  some  great  animal,  for  he  was  very  brave. 
‘Never  mind,  Palai,’  his  grandmother  said,  ‘these  great 
beasts  may  have  left  this  country,  but  there  is  always 
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something  great  to  be  done,  if 
When  Palui  was  about 
lowed  him  to  go  limiting  with  hi: 
bear— uii  animal  nearly  twice  as  1; 

WO  see  now. 

“ Palai  and  his  father  each  cur 
to  the  waist  by  deer-skin 
long  wooden  spear  with  u stone  ! 
grc.;t  honor  for  a troy  to  be 
cave-bear;  only  very  brave  me 
beast.  sir  Palai  felt  proud. 

“Hut  lie  knew  the  danger,  an 
never  come  home  again, 
so  he  gave  presents  to  all 
his  friends  and  relation* 
to  remember  him  by.  To 
his  mother  In*  gave  a new 
distaff  and  stone  spinning 
weights  which  he  had 
made;  to  his  grandmother 
he  gave  a wolf  skin  to 
mak«‘  a warm  robe ; and 
to  his  friend  J unissa  a 
nice  little  girl  who  lived  in 
the  next  house — lie  gave  a 
long  string  of  pretty  I reads, 
which  he  hail  cut  ami  pol- 
ished just  for  her. 

“ ' 1 won't  forget  you, 

Palui.'  saiil  .1  urassa.  ‘ But 
do  something  brave.’ 

“ * 1 will,'  said  Palui. 

“The  country  was  not 
fair  and  smooth  as  it  is 
now ; great  rocks  were 
more  frequent  than  grassy 
fields.  The  Bernese  Alps 
were  always  covered  with 
snow  to  their  very  base, 
as  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc 
is  now;  and  in  the  thick 
dark  forests  lived  wild 
beasts  which  were  as  eager 
to  find  the  hunters  as  tin? 
hunters  were  to  find  them. 

*’  * Palui,1  said  his  fa- 
ther. ' this  bear  is  of 
the  fiercest ; it  carried 
off  two  of  our  cows.1 

“ ‘ I do  not  fear,’ 
said  Palai. 

4‘  ‘ This  is  not  play,  like  killing  a wolf  in  the  flock,  or 
crossing  the  lake  in  your  canoe.  You  must  kill  or  die.1 

“*I  do  not  fear,1  said  Palai,  who  knew  that  his  fa- 
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ther  was  trying  his  courage,  as  was  the  custom  among 
hunters. 

“Two  other  hunters  joined  them,  and  before  long  they 
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had  climbed  the  hills,  and  found  the  cave-bear  at  home.  I 
Palai's  dog,  a thin  wolfish  creature,  with  long  stiff  hair,  I 
gave  the  alarm;  but  before  they  could  throw  themselves 
behind  trees,  this  fearful  monster  sprang  from  his  cave, 
and  threw  down  Palais  father.  Palai  rushed  forward, 
and  struck  the  beast  with  his  club,  and  the  other  hunters  ( 
shouted  and  struck  it  with  their  spears,  till  it  turned  on  : 
them.  Then  they  ran  away.  Yon  can  not  blame  them;  , 
they  thought  Palai's  father  was  dead,  and  it  was  no  use 
throwing  their  lives  away.  But  Palai  did  not  run.  As 
the  bear  rose  to  grasp  him,  he  threw  himself  under  it,  and 
stabbed  furiously  at  its  heart,  killing  it  almost  instantly, 
so  that  it  fell  upon  him.  When  the  other  hunters  saw 
this,  they  came  and  dragged  Palai  out,  nearly  smothered; 
and  great  was  their  rejoicing,  till  they  found  that  Palai's 
father,  for  whom  he  had  risked  his  life,  was  dead. 

Palai's  father  was  a kind  of  chief  among  the  villagers, 
so  there  was  great  mourning  among  the  people,  which  pre- 
vented their  being  very  glad  over  the  death  of  the  terrible 
bear.  But  as  soon  as  their  mourning  was  over,  Palai 
learned  that  he  was  to  be  chief,  young  as  he  was,  for  no 
other  hunter  in  the  village  had  ever  tried  to  stab  a cave- 
bear  by  getting  under  it — and  on  Ilia  first  hunt,  too.  Then  j 
all  the  people  brought  to  his  house  presents  of  skins  and 
grain,  stone  knives  and  kettles,  bone  beads,  and  woven 
cloths,  and  canoes,  so  that  lie  was  the  richest  as  well  as  the 
bravest  in  the  village.  Then  his  mother  and  grandmother 
were  proud  of  him,  and  so  was  Jurassa.” 

“ And  is  that  all  ?”  asked  Rob. 

“That  is  all  I know  of  Palai, "answered  Grandma  Me-  | 
ronne. 

“I  never  heard  you  tell  such  a queer  story,  Grand- 
m&re,”  said  Gustave.  “Half  fairy  story,  and  half  made 
up.” 

“ No,  it  is  not  half  4 made  up,’  ” said  Grandma  Moron ne. 
“When  you  are  old  enough  to  read  about  the  Lake-Vil- 
lages  of  Switzerland,  and  how  many  things  were  found  in 
one  house,  you  will  believe  me.” 

“But  the  dragons,  the  Laby—  Oh,  Grandtn&re!”  ex- 
claimed Gustave,  incredulously. 

“They  all  lived,  my  Gustave,  as  surely  as  you  do;  but 
their  lives  were  in  the  Neozoic  Age.” 

HOW  TINKER  BRADLEY  FOUND  THE  NORTH 
POLE. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDAHD. 

I'tHE  winter  had  been  a long  one  and  very  hard.  The 
. ice  on  Deacon  Potter's  mill-pond  had  been  wonderful- 
ly hard,  and  had  staid  so  until  the  first  week  in  March. 
Then  it  began  to  grow  slushy,  and  the  skating  was  gone, 
but  the  winter  hung  round  in  one  way  and  another  until 
after  the  1st  of  April. 

It  was  just  as  all  the  old  folks  said,  nevertheless.  When 
so  hard  a winter  as  that  was  did  at  last  break  up.  it  went 
in  a hurry,  and  the  spring  followed  it  like  a ready-made 
coat,  only  needing  to  be  picked  out  and  put  on. 

That  was  the  reason  why  the  weather  was  so  warm  the 
second  week  in  May  that  all  the  hoys  and  girls  in  the  class 
in  geography  at  the  Putnamville  Academy  were  glad  to 
hear  Professor  Hackleman  talk  about  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
It  was  cooling  and  comfortable  to  know  about  such  a deal 
of  snow  and  ice.  It  was  all  the  better,  perhaps,  to  sit  and 
hear  about  it  with  all  the  windows  open,  and  a lost  bum- 
ble-bee buzzing  around  the  ceiling. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  that  class  were  young 
ladies  and  young  gentlemen,  and  could  sit  still  and ’be 
dignified  without  an  effort— at  least  so  long  as  Professor  , 
Haokleman  turned  his  eyes  so  fast  along  the  benches,  and 
sent  so  many  sudden  questions  flying  here  and  there. 
More  than  half,  however,  were  somewhere  about  the  age 
and  size  of  Tinker  Bradley,  ami  nobody  had  ever  known 
him  sit  still  so  long  as  he  did  that  morning.  His  mouth 


was  open,  too,  and  that  was  almost  proof  that  he  was 
thinking  of  something. 

Perfectly  still  he  kept  until  Professor  Hackleman  re- 
marked, “The  North  Pole,  my  young  friends,  is  a place 
where  winter  remains  the  year  round,  and  where  the  ice 
and  snow  do  not  melt  - not  even  in  May.'* 

Tinker  Bradley's  mouth  shut  like  a steel-trap,  but  it 
opened  again,  almost  instantly,  with,  “ I know  where  it 
is,  then;  I found  it  last  Saturday.” 

“ Did  you,  indeed  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir;  there’s  three  woodchuck  holes  on  the  side- 
hill." 

“My  young  friend,  if  you  have  found  the  North  Pole, 
and  know  where  it  is,  you  know  more  than  any  other  liv- 
ing man,"  said  the  Professor. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  said  Tinker  Bradley. 

That  was  not  the  first  time  by  a good  deal  that  the  vast 
extent  of  his  knowledge  had  occurred  to  the  mind  of 
Tinker  Bradley,  and  when,  at  the  noon  recess,  a dozen 
boys  of  his  own  size  asked  him  questions  about  it,  he 
stoutly  answered:  “It’s  just  what  he  said  it  was,  and  it's 
over  in  the  hemlock  woods  north  of  our  pasture  lot.  If 
you  don’t  believe  it,  I’ll  go  and  show  you  right  away 
after  school.  Show  you  three  of  the  biggest  woodchuck 
holes  you  ever  saw,  too,  and  a crow’s  nest,  and  a place 
where  there's  going  to  be  cords  of  raspberries.” 

It  was  enough  to  spoil  school  for  all  of  them  on  so  hot 
an  afternoon  as  that,  and  they  were  hardly  let  loose  at 
three  o'clock  before  there  was  a small  army,  with  Tinker 
Bradley  at  its  head,  marching  straight  away  across  the 
green. 

On  they  went,  over  the  bridge  and  up  the  hill,  and  they 
were  all  puffing  and  nearly  out  of  breath  when  they 
reached  the  bars  that  let  down  into  Mr.  Bradley's  pasture 
lot. 

“ Now,  boys,"  said  their  leader,  44  if  we  come  across  the 
brindle  cow,  don't  you  say  a word  to  her.  She’s  got  a 
calf,  and  she  gets  mad  the  easiest  you  ever  saw." 

Each  one  of  them  made  up  his  mind  to  let  the  brindled 
j cow  alone;  and  all  would  have  been  well  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Soddy  Corcoran’s  dog. 

They  came  across  the  cow,  indeed,  and  her  calf  was 
with  her;  but  they  made  a great  bend  to  the  left,  and 
would  have  been  safe  if  the  dog  had  made  the  bend  when 
they  did.  They  had  hardly  noticed  that  he  was  with 
them,  he  was  so  very  small,  until  Tinker  Bradley  shout- 
ed, “Soddy!  Soddy  Corcoran!  there  goes  your  dog — 
right  straight  for  the  cow!” 

“Ape!  Ape!  April!  room  here  wid  ye.  She'll  be  the 
death  of  ye,  sure.’* 

“ April  i Did  you  name  him — " 

“That  isn’t  the  whole  of  it.  I’ve  only  had  him  six 
weeks.  Wait  till  you  hear  him  hark.  Hark  to  that  now  f 
It  was  not  a bark;  it  was  a growl.  The  little,  grisly, 
wiry,  bow-legged  mite  of  a quadruped  was  almost  hidden 
by  the  tuft  of  grass  he  was  sitting  in;  but  a bush  twenty 
feet  high  could  not  have  hidden  that  growl,  or  the  short, 
hoarse,  gruff,  threatening  bark  which  followed  it.  It  was 
no  wonder  the  brindled  cow  stopped  feeding,  and  began  to 
look  around  her. 

44  Did  your  dog  growl  tliat  growl  ?”  asked  Tinker 
Bradley. 

44  'I)ade  an’  he  did.” 

“There  isn’t  room  in  him  for  such  a growl  as  that  and 
such  a bark.  The  crow  can't  find  him.” 

“ No  more  there  is.  When  I got  him  I thought  it  was 
a bad  cold  he  had,  an’  it  wud  lave  him  wid  warrum  wea- 
, ther,  but  lie’s  only  worse.  He’s  an  April-fool  of  a clog, 
and  that’s  his  whole  name." 

Again  and  again  all  that  big  sound  was  thrown  at  the 
head  of  the  brindled  cow,  and  she  knew  it  came  from 
I somewhere  in  the  grass.  She  saw  the  wiry-haired  bit  of 
! a quadruped,  of  course,  but  she  was  an  old  experienced 
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cow,  knowing  all  about  dogs,  and  she  know  the  bark 
could  not  come  from  him. 

Those  boys  ! She  knew  a good  deal  about  boys,  and 
she  hud  never  before  seen  so  many  at  once  in  tliut  pas- 
ture lot.  Her  calf  could  be  left  alone  for  a moment,  with 
nothing  to  hurt  him  but  a tuft  of  yellow  hair  in  a bunch 
of  gross.  She  herself  went  at  once  after  that  Polar  Ex- 
pedition. 

It  was  already  running,  every  boy  of  it,  as  fast  as  its 
many  short  legs  could  carry  it,  and  the  cow  had  no  idea 
how  triumphantly  Soddy  Corcorans  dog  was  galloping 
over  the  grass  behind  her.  He  had  no  doubt  whatever 
but  what  he  had  scared  the  calf’s  mother,  and  was  chasing 
her. 

The  boys  mode  for  the  north  fence,  because  it  was  near- 
est, but  not  all  of  them  would  have  reached  it  in  time  if 
the  cow  had  not  hesitated  for  a moment  just  as  she  got 
almost  among  them.  She  stopped  in  her  tracks,  with 
her  head  down,  and  right  behind  her,  almost  under  her 
heels,  again  arose  that  awful  growl  and  the  short  hoarse 
bark.  There  was  no  room  in  that  dog  for  a louger  bark 
of  that  thickness,  but  it  made  the  angry  cow  wheel  to  look 
for  it. 

"Woof!  Ur-r-r-r-r ! Woof!" 

Right  at  her  heels  all  the  time,  and  nothing  to  be  seen, 
however  fast  she  might  wheel,  for  Soddy  Corcoran’s  dog 
was  determined  to  sit  in  a safe  spot,  and  the  cow,  after  all, 
might  have  hooked  for  half  an  hour  without  hitting  so 
small  a mark. 

“Ape!  Ape!  Sure  an'  ye've  fooled  her  enough  for 
wanst.  Coom  along,  now.” 

He  might  not  have  obeyed,  hut  the  cow  either  thought 
of  her  calf  just  then,  or  was  frightened  at  having  so  near 
her  what  seemed  to  be  a bark  without  a body,  forshe  sud- 
denly ceased  wheeling  after  it,  aud  galloped  back  across 
the  pasture  lot. 

“ Now,  Tink,  where’s  your  North  Pole  ?” 

Three  or  four  boys  asked  that  question,  one  after  anoth- 
er, but  Tinker  Bradley  stoutly  replied : “ Come  right  along. 
We're  in  the  woods  now.  It's  only  a little  ways  further. 
There’s  the  first  woodchuck  hole." 

There  it  was,  sure  enough,  and  the  moment  the  boys 
saw  it  they  began  to  have  more  confidence,  for  the  cow 
had  chased  some  of  that  out  of  them.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  Tinker  said,  4 4 There's  the  second  woodchuck  hole. 
Maybe  you’ll  bc-giu  to  believe  what  I told  you.” 

Some  of  them  would  indeed  have  been  nearly  ready  to 
look  around  for  poles  of  some  kind,  but  then  the  north 
pole — that  was  another  thing. 

The  hill  side  grew  steeper  and  steeper,  with  great  rocks 
and  bowlders  showing  here  and  there  among  the  hem- 
locks : and  now  Tinker  Bradley  shouted : “There’s  the  third 
woodchuck  hole!  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?” 

They  had  never  seen  any  hole  in  the  ground  made  by 
any  woodchuck  that  yawned  upon  them  with  so  very 
wide  a mouth,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  weather 
must  be  growing  cooler.  Still,  nobody  had  ever  heard 
of  polar  bears  being  found  in  Bradley's  woods. 

“ Here  wo  are.  I'll  show  you." 

44  Why,  Tink,  it's  the  Gulch.” 

4 * Come  right  along.  Follow  me.” 

So  they  did,  and  the  whole  procession  disappeared,  to 
its  last  boy.  between  the  jaws  of  that  deep,  jagged,  gloomy 
ravine.  That  is,  it  would  have  been  gloomy  if  everything 
around  it  had  not  been  so  green,  and  if  it  had  been  even- 
ing instead  of  afternoon. 

Away  up  to  within  twenty  or  thirty  rods  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  Gulch,  and  then  Tinker  Bradley  halted,  with 
just  enough  of  breath  left  to  shout:  “There  it  is!  Didn’t 
I tell  you  ?” 

Straight  before  them,  as  they  turned  their  eyes  to  the 
right,  where  he  pointed,  was  a great  wide  fissure,  cloven 
in  the  rock.  Above,  it  was  almost  closed  over  by  a lean- 


ing crag,  and  the  upper  edges,  sixty  feet  from  the  bottom, 
were  thickly  lined  with  hemlocks  aud  cedar  bushes.  No- 
body could  guess  how  deep  it  went  in.  for  it  was  (tacked 
full  half  way  up  with  what  was  as  nearly  like  ice  us  any- 
thing they  had  ever  seen.  No  sunshine  could  reach  it. 
The  rocks  and  trees  protected  it.  It  was  a great  natural 
ice-houBe,  and  was  doing  its  duty  capitally. 

“That  ain’t  the  Nortli  Pole.” 

‘‘Then  Professor  Hackleman  don’t  know,  that's  all. 
He  said  it  was  a place  where  the  snow  and  ice  didn't  melt 
in  May.” 

“Woof!  Ur-r-r-r-r!  Woof!” 

Soddy  Corcoran's  dog  was  with  his  master  again,  and 
had  seated  himself  in  the  shadow  of  a big  stone  to  give 
his  opinion  of  Tinker  Bradley’s  discovery. 

‘‘You’re  right,  me  boy!"  exclaimed  Soddy.  “That’s 
one  April-fool,  and  you're  another.” 

“ Isn’t  it  all  there — the  ice  and  the  snow  ? And  didn't 
I show  you  the  three  woodchuck  holes 

“ ’Dade  an’  you  did.  It’s  worth  cornin’  to  see  any  day.” 

They  each  broke  off  a big  piece  of  the  North  Pole  to 
show  to  Professor  Hackleman.  That  is,  they  all  started 
for  the  lower  end  of  the  (wsture  lot,  away  below  the  cow, 
carrying  as  large  a fragment  of  ice  to  each  boy  as  he 
thought  he  could  get  home  with.  Every  piece  had  to  be 
broken  smaller  before  they  reached  the  burs,  however, 
and  by  the  time  they  got  home  they  all  knew  that  if  the 
North  Pole  is  to  stay  frozen,  it  must  be  left  where  it  is, 
especially  in  May,  for  their  sliare  of  it  had  melted. 
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SUSIE  KINGMAN’S  DECISION. 

BY  KATE  R.  McDOWELL. 


Chapter  III. 

THERE  was  about  five  minutes  of  quiet,  only  broken 
by  the  scratch  of  pens,  and  then  Mr.  Gorham  went 
round  and  collected  the  papers. 

Susie's  face  was  very  bright.  Florence  saw  it,  and 
bent  her  own  still  lower,  saying,  inwardly:  “No  wonder 
she’s  happy,  knowing  that  she’ll  have  every  vote  except 
the  one  she  has  written  for  me.  If  uncle  could  only 
understand  bow  hard  it  is  for  me  to  make  friends,  and 
how — ’* 

But  all  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  Mr.  Gorham's 
rising  from  his  seat.  His  face  bore  a surprised  expres- 
sion, and  he  looked  again  at  his  paper  to  assure  himself 
no  mistake  had  been  made. 

"Ob,”  groaned  Florence,  “ho  thinks  it  strange  that 
out  of  the  forty,  I should  have  only  one!  If  uncle 
wouldn't  keep  nodding  to  me !”  But  there  the  Squire  sat. 
gently  hitting  the  floor  with  his  cane,  and  looking  one 
moment  at  Mr.  Gorham,  and  the  next  at  his  niece,  with  a 
most  hopeful  expression. 

At  length  there  was  perfect  silence  in  the  room.  The 
Squire  had  stopped  tapping  with  his  cane,  and  now  held 
it  firmly  down  with  both  hands  on  the  heavy  gold  top, 
with  his  face  turned  toward  the  teacher's  desk. 

“I  find,”  announced  Mr.  Gorham,  “on  counting  the 
votes" — every  ear  was  strained  to  catch  the  result—”  that 
Miss  Florence  lias  twenty-eight,  and  Miss  Susie  twelve. 
Therefore  Miss  Florence  will  bo  our  Queen.”  And  he 
turned  to  the  astounded  girl  with  a cordial  word  of  con- 
gratulation. 

The  Squire  nodded  more  vigorously  than  ever,  and 
pounded  away  in  a regardless  manner  with  his  cane,  but 
nobody  beard  it  in  the  general  uproar.  Some  were  clap- 
ping their  hands,  others  had  flocked  to  Florence's  seat, 
and  were  congratulating  her.  The  young  girl’s  face  was 
radiant  with  delight,  and  Susie’s  quite  as  much  so. 
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“You  bear  defeat  bravely.”  said  Mr.  Gorham,  in  his 
kindest  tone,  to  Susie.  “The  Squire  is  asking  to  see 
you.” 

“Ah,”  said  the  Squire,  as  Susie  came  forward,  “we 
can’t  all  win,  you  know,  my  dear.  1 hope  you  don’t  bear 
Florence  any  ill-will  t” 

“ Far  from  it,”  answered  Susie,  earnestly.  “ I wouldn’t 
have  it  otherwise.”  And  she  sent  a loving  glance  toward 
Florence,  which  was  as  quickly  returned. 

Squire  Tracy  motioued  to  Mr.  Gorham,  and  they  both 
stepped  aside,  and  after  a few  moments  of  subdued  con- 
versation the  latter  came  forward  and  rang  the  bell. 

“Squire  Tracy,”  said  he,  “has  kindly  offered  his 
grounds  for  the  May  party,  so  our  fete  will  be  held  at 
Maplewood  instead  of  the  grove.” 


ing  kisses  from  the  nursery  window;  “ for  I should  enjoy 
a day  at  Squire  Tracy’s  more  than  anything  I can  think 
of,  and  l shall  never  forget  Florence’s  expression  when 
Mr.  Gorham  announced  the  good  news.  I never  felt  so 
like  crying,  but  I kept  back  the  tears  for  fear  Florence 
would  think  I was  terribly  disappointed.” 

And  what  were  Florence’s  thoughts  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ? 

“To  think  the  girls  really  like  me!”  as  she  passed  up 
the  broad  and  softly  carpeted  staircase;  “and  Mr.  Gor- 
ham, too,  seemed  so  pleased ! Oh,  how  I shall  study  now ! 
l And  to  think  uncle  really  patted  me  on  the  head,  and 
! said,  4 I'm  delighted  with  you,  my  child!’  That  was  the 
best  of  all.  What  trill  Bessie  say  when  she  hears  it  f I 
must  begin  a letter  to  her  this  very  moment,”  and  the 
happy  girl  hummed  a lively  air  as  she 
"■  opened  her  portfolio.  “There!  I hope 
| uncle  didn’t  hear  me.”  Then  opening  a 
letter:  “I  must  read  again  just  what  he 
w-rote  to  Aunt  Rebecca,  and  keep  it  con- 
stantly in  mind ; 4 If  Florence  comes  to  live 
with  me,  she  must  be  studious  and  quiet, 
for  I have  lived  so  long  alone  that  I can 
not  bear  the  thought  of  a romping  girl  set- 
ting things  topsy-turvy.’  Well,  I’ve  been 
that  to  the  very  letter,  * studious  and  quiet,’ 
but  I feel  to-day  like  opening  the  piano, 
and  pounding  away  on  it  every  college 
song  Ray  ever  sang  for  us;  but  no,  ‘stu- 
dious and  quiet,’  ’studious  and  quiet/” 
and  her  pen  ran  noiselessly  over  the  sheet 
before  her  as  she  wrote  the  following  letter: 


ELECTING  THE  MAY-QUEEN. 

At  this  an  nouncement  the  buzzing  was  louder  than  ever. 

“Fifty  times  better  than  those  old  picnic  grounds, 
where  we’ve  been  all  our  lives,”  said  Josie. 

“I’ve  always  been  wild  to  get  in  Squire  Tracy’s 
grounds,”  put  in  Stella,  longingly. 

“Oh,  they’re  grand,”  said  Sadie.  “They  have  four 
gardeners  all  the  year  round.  I went  once  with  papa 
when  he  was  attending  the  Squire.  That’s  the  advan- 
tage, girls,  of  having  one’s  father  a doctor.”  And  she 
threw  back  her  head  playfully. 

“Or  a minister,”  added  Susie,  “for  I’ve  been  two  or 
three  times  with  papa.” 

Both  speakers  were  immediately  besot  with  questions 
regarding  the  beauty  of  the  Squire’s  surroundings,  and 
nothing  else  was  talked  about  all  the  way  home. 

“Well,  I got  my  reward  pretty  soon,”  thought  Susie, 
as  she  waved  her  school  satchel  to  Baby,  who  was  throw- 


“My dearest  Sister, — I have  time  for 
a few  words  before  dinner,  and  I never 
wrote  you  in  so  happy  a frame  of  mind. 
You  know  1 told  you  how  all  the  girls 
disliked  me,  and  that  I didn’t  feel  any 
more  acquainted  with  them  than  I did  the 
ft  ret  day.  Well,  I made  a mistake,  for 
twenty-eight  out  of  the  forty  voted  for  me 
to  be  Queen  of  the  May.  And  my  oppo- 
nent was  Susie  Kingman,  the  one  I wrote 
you  all  the  girls  were  crazy  over,  and  who 
reminded  me  of  you  more  than  any  one  I 
ever  saw.  It  seems  even  now  as  though 
there  must  be  some  mistake;  but  no,  I re- 
mem her  bow  cordial  the  girls  were,  and 
that  they  didn’t  seem  particularly  surprised 
when  Mr.  Gorham  read  the  result.  But, 
Bessie,  the  best  thing  of  all  was  that  uncle 
• was  there  ! When  he  came  into  the  room. 
I trembled  from  head  to  foot,  for  I only 
expected  one  vote.  Dear  me!  the  tears 
are  falling  all  over  this,  but  they  are  joy- 
ful ones.  Well,  uncle  was  delighted,  call- 
ed me  ‘My  child,’  and  talked  to  me  about  school  in  the 
kindest  manner  all  the  way  home — talked  more  in  that 
quarter  of  an  hour  than  all  the  rest  of  the  time  I’ve  been 
here.  Bessie  darling,  this  is  what  I’ve  prayed  for— that 
uncle  would  care  for  mo  if  only  a very  little,  for  it  is 
dreadful  to  be  in  the  bouse  with  mamma’s  own  brother 
and  have  him  take  no  notice  of  me,  except  by  giving  me 
money  and  presents;  but  that  ‘My  child’  was  worth  them 
all.  The  bell  is  ringing  for  dinner.  I haven’t  told  you 
half  how  liappy  I am.  Uncle  has  offered  his  grounds  for 
the  affair,  which  comes  off  the  last  day  of  school.  Will 
wonders  never  cease  ? Your  ever  loving  Flo.” 


Ah!  if  Susie  could  have  seen  that  tear-blotted  letter 
that  was  kissed  and  cried  over  by  the  little  absent  sister, 
she  might  well  have  said,  “ I have  my  reward  already.” 
[to  bk  cosmcRO.] 
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lltUDl, 

Mv  ancle  take*  Tocmo  Psaruc  for  oh:,  and  1 am 
very  much  Intorested  In  It 

Lust  summer  mamma  end  l wml  to  Grand  We,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  wlirfi;  we  tad  tine  sailing,  Ash- 
ing. and  plenty  of  shrimps,  oysters.  and  cruh*.  Wo 
salhd  ov*r  to  tho  place  where  ll  Is  *ahl  that  Laflttc. 
the  pirate,  used  to  keep  hi*  treasures.  It  i»  a Iscauti* 
fill  spot,  with  groves  of  orange*,  beautiful  oleanders, 
ami  quantities  of  grapes  and  melons.  I like  the 
bathing,  and  I gathered  ItcantifuJ  sheila  ami  galls' 
eggs.  I Itke  Louisiana  better  Hum  Arkansas,  be- 
cause there  vr«  have  sea-bathing,  and  lots  of  sugar- 
cane and  oranna 

My  brother  is  breaking  a pony  for  me  to  ride,  oml 
I have  another  brother  in  Europe.  He  i*  a midship- 
man, and  be  sends  toe  beautiful  things,  and  writes  t<> 
me  about  the  pictures  ami  paiaoes  and  ruins.  His 
last  letter  was  (rum  Rome. 

1 am  ten  years  old,  and  until  this  spring  mamma 
taught  me  at  homo.  Now  1 go  to  school,  and  ray 
sister  gives  me  music  ltewoua,  and  mam  inti  teaches 
me  French.  Uuvi  II.  O. 

PmuCMN,  rUMUODIa, 

I am  twelve  years  old.  and  can  not  walk.  I have 
boon  In  bed  for  nine  months  with  Inflammatory 
rheumatism.  A great  many  pleasures  come  to  me, 
though,  and  one  Is  Yql'no  Poona.  Pupa  has  bought 
us  every  number  published,  and  through  all  my  sick- 
ness I have  rend  it,  or  bad  it  read  to  me  by  mamma. 
1 read  all  the  letters  carefully,  with  much  interest, 
and  eotnellmos  I hear  of  a lltflo  boy  or  girl  afflicted 
as  I am.  1 sue  lire  you  I know  how  to  sympathize 
with  them.  Mamma  Is  writing  this  for  me,  as  I have 
very  little  use  of  my  hands. 

1 have  leu  chickens.  They  arc  all  named.  A yeU 
low  one  I call  Cuachio;  alie  cnturS  Into  my  room 
every  morning  sod  lays  an  egg  behind  the  coal-box. 
1 can  tell  which  hen  Jays  every  egg:  then  wo  write 
the  nans'  on  ita  egg,  and  date  it-  Last  week  papa 
took  an  oh)  rocking-chair  and  put  wheels  ou  It,  and 
now  every  day  I can  lie  taken  to  the  bock  door  and 
see  nil  my  chickens  fed.  1 enjoy  it,  after  being  in 
one  room  for  so  looz.  My  paps  usual  to  he  a doctor, 
and  he  soys  when  1 get  stronger  I will  he  able  to 
walk  again.  I have  two  sisters  older  Ilian  I am,  but 
no  brothers.  A.  Mauds  N. 

Wuitni,  Kiuti. 

I think  I have  the  earliest  chickens.  We  have 
twelve  that  were  hatched  on  March  4.  We  call  them 
our  Inaugural  chickens. 

My  auntie,  who  lives  near,  has  two  beautiful  tame 
antelope*.  We  have  lots  of  fun  playing  with  them. 

Wu  nsve  been  gathering  wild  flowers  here  ever 
since  the  middle  of  March,  and  to  look  ont  oo  the 
prairie  now  ia  just  beautiful.  Jo* six  May  M. 

Wm>  c r,  Nt*  Tea*. 

Now  that  summer  Is  near,  I thought  that  some  of 
the  rrwdLTS  of  Yotiso  Fiores  would  like  to  know  a 
way  Pi  dry  plants.  Tbs  plants  to  he  nreoerved  should 
tie  gstUnmi  when  the  weather  is  dry.  The  end  of 
the  stem  only  should  be  placed  in  water  for  n siuglo 
day.  Then  arrange  Use  plant  between  several  leave* 
of  stout  blolting-mpur,  and  pssa  gently  over  It  a 
large  flat-iron,  slightly  tasted,  until  tbs  moisture  la 
gone.  This  will  fix  the  ooior  of  the  plant.  Succu- 
lent thick-leaved  plants  require  more  heat  than 
others. 

These  prwvrved  specimen*  should  always  ta  kept 
in  a dry  place,  as  dampness  destroys  thorn  at  one*. 
They  should  he  neatly  mounted  on  a card,  or  on  the 
leaves  <if  a herbarium.  w.  E.  B, 

lliso*  Vaixsv,  Nivas*. 

I like  Yocno  Pson.fi  so  much,  and  the  little  Icuere 
are  so  nice!  I have  not  seen  any  from  this  place, 
and  my  sister  says  she  doe*  not  believe  they  are  real 
letter*,  but  1 think  they  arc. 

We  live  twentv-flvu  mlks  from  the  Piute  Indian 
Hcwervatlon  at  Waiker  Lake.  There  are  a great 
many  Indians  here,  and  they  work  for  the  white 
people.  I am  niiw  years  old.  Rosa  Bxi.lk  B. 

OLTOS.  low*. 

I felt  so  sorry  for  PliU,  In  the  story  of  "Phil's 
Fulrlee,"  for  I am  a cripple  too,  1 nm  not  so  bad  as 
In?  war,  hecsiis**  I esn  walk.  I think  be  had  a nice 
time  when  the  fairies  came  to  e«e  him.  I wish  ttay 
would  come  to  s«-  me.  Can  anyone  tell  me  how  to 
make  a harp  like  Phil's  7 My  slater  says  It  Is  called 
an  vEuliau  harp.  Uakrir  M.  K. 

Directions  for  making  an  .Collan  harp  were  given 
on  page  310  of  Ll  »«r»n'»  Yorsu  Pzorut,  Vo).  1. 

St-«t*an*ii>.  M»«*A(:*r*stT». 

I am  going  to  tell  Yopwq  Pror lb  shout our  parrot. 
She  uct*  as  though  she  knew  as  mnch  ss  any  one. 
She  will  whistle,  sud  call  the  dog.  and  will  slug  and 
ciy,  and  call  all  Ita  children  by  tbrir  iiuift  One 
time  we  lived  near  a lady  who  hod  a little  boy  named 


Georgia.  He  used  to  run  away  a good  deal,  and  his 
mother  would  go  out  and  call  film.  In  a little  while 
Polly  would  call  fieurgle,  and  ll  sounded  just  oa  if 
the  lady  was  calling,  Polly  plays  out  in  the  grass 
with  us  wtau  we  play  lag.  uud  enjoys  it  as  well  as 
we  do.  She  will  run  after  us,  and  Jiadoo  and  oereiun. 
If  any  one  tappins  to  cough,  Polly  will  cough  raid 
courn  a*  if  she  had  a bad  cold. 

W heu  1 went  away  last  summer,  mamma  said  that 
Polly  went  up  «lalre  and  all  around,  calling  and  look- 
ing "for  tw%  and  when  I got  home  abe  fullowed  me 
evrry where,  out  to  ita  gate,  and  even  on  to  the  side- 
walk. Every  morning  wheu  I come  down  stairs  she 
*ays,  *•  Halloo.”  Shu  came  Iruui  Anstralla,  and  La 
about  twcuty-fl**  years  old.  She  is  green,  and  has 
yellow  ou  the  top  ot  her  head.  11  anything  should 
happen  to  her,  1 should  feel  as  bud  as  Toby  Tyler  did 
wtau  Mr.  Stubbs  was  killed.  K.  L 11. 

Ku*«srt*,  N*w  Juot. 

1 thluk  I am  right  in  guessing  that  tho  pet  or  Iris 
and  Myrtle  Brock  way  Is  a piano. 

We,  too,  tavc  a pet  lu  our  house.  It  ia  often  quite 
j musical,  and  always  a great  joy.  It  ia  our  new  little 
sister  Maggie  Nxuos  P.  II. 

Utabstsas,  Cam  asa. 

| 1 waa  seven  years  old  in  April,  and  tnnmraa  gave 

me  tta  hound  volume  nf  Yorau  Pwirui  for  my  birth- 
I day  present.  I like  "Toby  Tyler"  very  much,  hut  I 
1 think  It  was  real  mean  to  moke  Mr.  Htubta  die.  I 
| have  named  my  new  little  kitty  Tohy.  I live  one 
! hundred  miles  from  MoulreaL  We  make  lots  of 
maple  sugar  here.  . Cuablix  W.  II. 

Rmk  Imaad  Asaamal,  Iaaokiia, 

I have  had  so  many  application*  for  my  stamp* 
that  I know  how  to  sympathize  with  Percy  McDer- 
mott. I have  received  over  sixty  letters,  and  I only 
hod  atampa  enough  to  exchange  wf  lb  eight  or  ten.  1 
have  Increased  my  collection  considerably  by  the  ex- 
change, hut  my  stamps  are  exhausted  now.  Still 
the  letters  keep  coming,  hut  1 tag  correspondcnta 
not  to  write  any  more.  Cunt  Fi.aui.xk. 

llAurtn*  Cvum.tan*  Casolisa. 

1 want  to  tell  Yogs*  Poorer  about  our  Newfound- 
land dog.  Our  annl  sent  it  to  us  from  Columbia, 
100  miles,  by  express.  It  la  named  Bruin,  because  it 
looks  like  a huge  black  bear.  It  is  such  a smart  dog. 
When  It  hears  a certain  hymn  sung,  it  cornea  in,  lays 
its  head  on  papa's  shoulder,  and  now!*.  It  won't 
bowl  for  any  other  tunc.  One  day  mamma  told  the 
couk  she  wanted  some  eggs,  and  Bruin  trotted  off 
Uttd  brought  one  in  Its  mouth  from  the  nest  without 
bmakinglt.  It  always  bring*  ua  something.  If  only 
a pine  burr,  when  we  come  home.  I take  You  so 
Pbovlr,  and  like  It  very  much.  We  live  near  the 
coast  in  8outh  Carolina,  and  we  gu  flshtog  In  a river 
near  us  called  Conaawhutchlr.  A great  many  places 
here  have  I ndian  names.  I have  one  sister,  and  no 
brother*.  I am  nearly  ten  years  old. 

Jam**  Tiulimuiiast  M. 

Musa  Cm,  Mostava  Tiuitort. 

1 thought  1 would  write  and  let  Younu  Pbutls 
know  that  somebody  le  living  away  out  here.  We 
are  only  two  mllra  from  Fort  Keogh,  which  la  a 
very  pretty  post.  There  are  Jot*  of  J ndian*  camping 
around.  They  are  Sioux  and  Cheyenne*.  They  come 
to  towo  every  day.  painted  up  lit  all  colors,  to  sell 
their  taws  and  arrows.  There  are  about  five  thou- 
sand in  all. 

W«  liave  twenty-eight  cows,  and  almost  all  of  them 
have  calves.  Two  oft  he  calves  are  great  pets.  One 
ia  a little  spotted  fellow,  anil  we  named  It  Tulip. 
Then  wu  have  two  buffalo**  and  seventy-five  chick- 
ens. Flos  a C.  B. 

Omasa,  Nituui. 

I have  only  just  received  a number  of  Haki’kk's 
Young  Pmm  which  should  have  come  a mouth 
ago,  1 suppose  It  was  detained  by  the  great  floods. 
Omaha  was  flooded  by  the  Missouri  River,  and  a 
great  many  people  had  to  leave  tboir  homes,  but  the 
water  did  not  reach  as  high  aa  our  house.  Papa 
took  me  to  the  river  when  It  waa  m>  very  hizh.  It 
looked  grand  to  aee  the  river  five  miles  wide,  and 
great  loir*  Hunting  down,  looking  like  huge  whales. 
Tile  wharf-men  caught  many  tilings  that  came  Hunt- 
ing down.  One  man  caught  a keg  of  eggs,  another 
two  tables,  two  bedalead*,  and  a cradle. 

Hkl*m  Ia  U, 

RlTWLMKM,  0*10, 

8o  many  have  written  tn  me  for  postmarks  that 
mr  supply  Is  exhausted.  Correspondents  will  please 
take  notice.  Wuxi*  Joms*ow. 

Husoskm,  Niw  Jibs**. 

I wish  to  Inform  correspondent*  that  1 have  no 
more  copper  ore  to  exchange. 

M ii. lib  II.  BnrrwmanjL. 

I have  changed  my  address.  T will  now  exchange 
old  Foiled  StaU-a  stamps,  fnr  stump*  from  Africa, 

I Liberia,  or  other  foreign  countries, 

Mauub  II.  Bccknrk, 

1419  Madison  Street,  Covington,  Ky. 

I hnve  a fine  lot  of  brown  and  Dominique  Lrgtvoru 
fowls,  a quantity  nf  ailvcr-luccd  pn|LC<tni  for  plant- 
ing <lt  i#  tta  beat  and  most  productive  and  most 
profluble  variety  in  cultivation),  n fine  assortment 


of  fresh  vegetable  and  flower  seeds ; also  strawberry 
plants  of  all  new  and  leading  varieties.  I would  like 
to  exchange  uny  of  the  ahuvo  tor  u Mini  11  printing- 
press  atul  intlflt,  well-bunnd  hooka,  minerals.  woods, 
or  relks,  or  for  choice  and  mre  *wd«  or  plants.  Of- 
fers from  correspondents  soltcifod.  Writs  what  you 
wish  to  exchange  before  sending. 

Frank  1L  tarns,  Gaines,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I wish  tn  Inform  those  who  horn  written  to  me 
and  have  not  received  any  answer  that  I have  bad  a 
long  At  of  sick  hew,  and  could  not  write,  but  I will 
answer  as  soon  a*  possible. 

1 «i»o  wish  to  inform  those  who  have  scut  for  ar- 
row-11 cadi*  and  have  not  received  (hem  that  tny 
stock  Is  exhausted.  If  they  wish  to  exchange  for 
any  other  curiosities  with  me,  I wuuld  like  It,  hut  If 
not,  I will  return  their  projwrty,  if  Uwy  will  kindly 

— i—  — a .... r* — f prefer. 

A.  Bctts, 

Bern u»  Ihdnt,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Jimo  Crrr  HiMim.  Ns*  Jsassr. 

1 wlah  to  notify  correspondent*  that  my  stock  of 
Danish  stamps  la  exhauated.  C.  11.  Jmwkix. 

Mamie  Morris,  OU  City,  Pennsylvania,  wlalica  to 
notify  correspondents  Hint,  her  supply  of  stamps  be- 
ing exhauated,  she  withdrew*  Iruui  exchange. 

Having  received  several  coins  dated  earlier  than 
IMP,  I withdraw  that  purl  of  my  exchange.  I now 
offer  fifteen  foreign  stamp*  for  the  little  cent  with  the 
eagle,  date  18M.  Mohisos  C.  Ma*oiimtsr, 

40  Lawrence  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

I have  received  over  a hundred  stamp*  to  exchange 
for  Bahama  atampa  As  1 had  only  a few  Bill  ism  us, 
I exchanged  all  I could,  and  returned  the  other 
stamps.  Correspondent*  will  plena©  not  send  for 
any  more  Bahama*.  Willi b S.  Child, 

Red  Bonk,  N.  J. 

I will  exchange  postmarks  for  coins,  or  for  for- 
eign or  old  stump*.  I will  also  exchange  mineral* 
for  aUlagmileo,  and  a trilublte  for  a stalactite.  I 
have  only  three  trilohit *■,*<>  1 can  not  give  every 
boy  one.  Knma  M.  Wavao, 

Portsmouth,  -Sc iota  Co.,  Obio. 

I will  exchange  a pain  dug  outfit,  for  a scroll -saw 
or  a gu*»d  prliiting-preiNi;  a piece  uf  flint  from  Ohio, 
for  tta  same  from  any  other  State;  or  Indian  arrow- 
head*, tor  old  cents,  holf-ccnta,  or  foreign  coins, 
Frank  Kawis,  Canton,  Stark  Co.,  Ohio. 

CorreopoDdema  will  u]»se  lake  notice  that  my 
stuck  uf  lead  ore  Is  exhausted.  I will  try  and  get 
some  more  tills  saramor  If  Uwy  will  wait. 

I will  exchange  a collection  of  Wi  atampa,  for  a 
priutiug-prere.  Nkwton  Coucton, 

Care  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Compton,  Rural  Grove, 
Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I wish  to  exchange  a magic  lantern,  with  twenty- 
two  alkies,  oil  packed  lu  a strong  box,  for  a number 
of  good  books.  Core  return  den  In  will  u lease  slate 
bow  many  and  what  books  they  are  willing  to  give, 
stating  title  and  name  of  author.  I will  accept  the 
best  offer.  1 am  twelve  years  ukL 

Jam**  Hidswkll. 

P.  O.  Box  1H3,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

I will  give  twenty-five  specimen*  of  mineral*, 
twelve  diflerent-eLced  Indian  arrow-beads,  twenty- 
two  different  coins,  with  p*pcr  money,  MO  postage 
stamp*,  a stuffed  turtle,  a shark 's-egg  case,  and  many 
other  thing*  ■nitabie  for  a cabiuct,  to  any  person  who 
will  send  me  a good  prluttug-preos,  with  chase  not 
less  than  fi  by  Tj*  Inches,  with  type,  etc.  Please  write 
before  eroding.  Frees  must  ta  in  working  order. 

C.  B.  FaRNALU, 

1133  Girard  Htreet,  1‘blbddphio,  Peno. 

1 will  exchange  my  eutire  collection  of  stamps,  and 
b stomp  album  Drought  front  Dresden,  Germany,  for 
curlotdllee  of  any  kind.  My  collection  is  a valuable 
one.  ll  consists  of  atampa  from  nearly  every  coun- 
try, initialling  South  Africa  and  South  America.  The 
United  States  alemps  alone  are  worth  threo  dollars. 
Tbere  are  complete  set*  of  War  and  Interior,  and  in- 
complete eels  of  lJuet-ofTlw  and  Agriculture.  The 
whole  rnlloctian  contains  £50  sumps  and  two  for- 
1 elgn  postal  card*.  Correspondent*  will  please  write 
ou  a poatal  card  what  they  wish  to  exchange  before 
sending.  C.  K.  P.,  Bux  *04, 

Winona,  Winona  Oil,  Minn. 

I will  exchange  a 1,  10, 11, 15, 94.90,  and  «0 

cent  War  Department  slump,  for  a 1,9,0,“.  I®..1** 
1.\  amt  9t  cent  Treasury  Department.  Also  foreign 
atampa.  for  others,  or  for  rare  butterflkw  or  hug*. 
Twelve  foreign  stamps,  for  one  rare  butterfly  or  one 
rare  bug.  Elijah  U.  B., 

62S  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

A few  of  the  hoys  of  this  place  have  organized  a 
cJnlx  Wo  call  It  the  American  Mineral  Exchange. 
Our  club  ho*  been  organized  about  Hire*  moutns. 
We  have  a paper  called  Th»  Young  Xa Juraiuit,  wlilch 
; i*  paMMiad  oeml-immlbly.  Wcwonhi  liketocoms 
■ *nond  with  any  similar  cmh*  among  tta  res.  I era  of 
I Youno  Pxoplz;  and  »«  will  exchange  rare  mineral 
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specimens,  shells  from  the  So  a tb  African  coast,  cu-  | 
nonitie*,  inn<1  foreign  postage  stamps,  far  other  mln- 
er»l*,  curiosities,  insects,  or  any  kind  nf  natural  his- 
tory ifwItMt  ConvaiHrodaato  will  plwo  write 
and  decide  upon  an  exchange  before  sending  speci- 
mens. Address 

Akkkio\m  M IMKItM.  EtCIIANOK, 

P.  O.  Box  M8,  SU  Jobnabnry,  Vt. 

I have  only  received  arrow-heads  in  answer  to  my 
exchange.  1 have  plenty  of  slain)*,  which  1 will  ex- 
change  Tor  others.  I have  stain  jm  from  the  Hand- 
w lcti  Islands,  Porto  Rico.  Cuba.  Jumaira,  New  South 
Wales,  utmI  uncaiicdled  Heligoland.  1 w ish  si  imps 
from  Liberia,  ('Una,  Japan,  Ceylon,  Africa,  Sooth 
and  Ceutral  America,  and  other  countries.  I will 
give  eighteen  different  foreign  stamps,  for  one  per- 
fect arrow-bead.  Psed  M.  CaussiTT, 

04  Wat  Nineteenth  Htrcet,  New  York  City. 

The  following  exchanges  arc  offered  by  com-  [ 
spondenta : 

Twenty  postmarks  or  an  nid  American  copper 
coin,  for  every  set  of  tun  sheila.  Or  a small  cannon  : 
barrel  six  inches  long,  mounted  on  wheeia,  for  a 
pnu ting-press  with  chose  not  smaller  than  2 by  4>g 
Inches,  apparatus,  and  type. 

K.  D.  Cooraa,  care  of  W.  &.  Cooper, 

Evans'  Mills,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  V. 

Monograms,  autographs,  atonea  from  Madagascar, 
aud  postmarks,  for  curiosities  of  any  kiud,  e*)>ecUl- 
ty  from  foreign  countries. 

Amn  H D wills, 
McPherson,  McPherson  Ca,  Kan. 


Ocean  shells  and  star-fish,  for  foreign  atamps  of 
atiy  kind.  Jasm  I-  Dcw.xt, 

P.  O.  Box  11«,  Atlantic  dty,  N.  J. 


A steam-engine,  for  a single-barrel  shot-gun  In 
good  order.  The  engine  waa  bought  only  six  months 
ago,  and  cost  over  ten  dollar*.  It  baa  been  vonr  little 
uaed,  and  is  almost  as  good  as  new.  It  has  a hori- 
zontal boiler  six  inches  lung,  safety-valve,  and  water- 
gauge.  It  works  well.  II.  IX, 

P.  G.  Box  M,  Orange  Valley,  N.  J. 


Quinine  bark,  for  foreign  stamps. 

K.  W.  A.  Da  Lima, 

ad  East  FLfty-seveuth  Street,  New  York  City. 


One  bundrod  and  ten  stamps  (all  different)  and  a 
few  duplicates,  for  a pair  of  roller  skates.  Also 
stamps  and  postmarks.  Offers  received  for  a scroti- 
eaw.  Evxarrr  W.  Fkazkk, 

P.  O.  Box  997,  Orange,  N.  J. 


A scroll  ■ ttwod  osssil,  with  three  hand -painted 
shells  to  lit  It.  for  thirty-five  stamps  of  St.  Tnoinas, 
Mexico,  Mnnntlos,  San  Marino,  Portuguese  Indies, 
and  Porto  Rko.  P*n-  L-  Foan, 

97  Clarke  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ten  United  States  postmarks,  for  ton  postmarks 
liio  duplicates).  Aivsia  T.  Joiinbom, 

319  l Diversity  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Foreign  stamp*,  for  curiosities.  Fifty  stamps  (no 
duplicates),  lor  a genuine  Indian  arrow-head. 

Gsacib  Kr.vi.ii>, 

6 East  Tenth  Btreet,  New  York  City. 

Ten  and  twenty  paras,  and  two- plaster  Egyptian 
stamp*,  issue  of  lh«9,  stamp*  from  Brazil,  Mexico,  : 
and  other  countries,  for  equally  good  stamps  or  In-  i 
dlan  arrow-heads. 

Lock  Box  44,  Little  Palls,  Herkimer  Oa,  N.  Y.  > 

Five  United  State*  stamps,  for  one  foreign  stamp. 
Sen- weed,  for  foreign  stamps  or  petrifactions. 

William  Mitoucll, 

(7  Fulton  Street,  Elizabelbport,  N.  J. 

Sixteen  different  numbers  of  IlAarxa*a  Yodmq 
Pxoi-i.a  for  No.  1 of  tl»C  same  If  in  good  condition 
for  hiiiding.  No.  I I#  Included  in  the  sixteen,  but  ia 
worn  *n  badly  at  thn  fold  iliat  it  can  not  be  bound. 

Willis  K.  Woolabu,  Fairfield,  Wayne  Co.,  IU. 

Daulsli.  German,  Austrian,  French,  and  United 
States  stain ps,  for  others  of  different  kinds, 

C.  Q.  Oii.l, 

lQGft  Wilson  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A collection  of  IDO  minerals  (about  75  different 
specimens),  for  a good  second-hand  magic  lantern. 
Correspondents  will  plenM  send  a description  of 
lantern,  and  they  will  receive  in  return  a list  of  min- 
eral*, with  a description.  B*w  C.  Geaiiam, 

903  West  Goodale  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Foreign  stamps,  for  old  mint. 

Nsir.  Garbiso**, 

Brook vllle,  Jefferson  Ca,  Penn. 


Fifty  postmarks,  for  a specimen  of  either  gold, 
silver,  copper,  or  Iron  ore,  curiosities  from  the  Mam- 
moth Cave,  or  a piece  of  lava. 

Ruhr  M.  Smith, 

P.  0.  Box  1101,  lows  City,  Iowa. 


Three  foreign  stamps,  for  an  African,  Asiatic, 
Turkish,  South  American,  or  United  Stales  depart- 
ment stamp.  W.  E.  M . 

19  North  Carpenter  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A Brasilian  silk  cocoon,  or  fossil  or  crystallised 
stone  from  Burlington,  Iowa,  for  a perfect  No.  H of 
llAsrca'a  Ynuxo  Pxori.x.  I via  D.  Mit.i.aa, 

P.  O.  Box  479,  Oak  Park,  1IL 

Seven  postmarks,  for  a stamp  from  Asia  or  Africa. 
Twelve  postmarks,  for  a Cape  of  Good  Hope  stamp. 

W.  WlLLAStl, 

tUB4  Diamond  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

American  silk-worm  eggs,  for  Indian  relic*  or  good 
fossils.  An  Indian  hoe  or  stone  hatchet  especially 
desired.  Those  wishing  to  exchange  will  please  send 
as  soon  as  possible,  nnd  state  bow  many  eggs  they 
wish-  Fi.snmxx  M.  Nos, 

130  East  New  Yurk  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Twmty-flve  foreign  stamps  (nn  duplicates),  or  old 
I*mm*  United  States  stamps,  for  ten  department 
lurapa  Thomas  N«umin, 

1419  Taylor  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A New  Testament  In  Italian  (printed  In  1906),  In 
perfect  condition.  Correspondents  will  pit  aw:  make 
offers  for  exchange.  N sun, 

P.  O.  Box  490,  New  York  City. 


Post  mark*  from  nearly  every  nart  of  the  United 
States,  also  a variety  of  Internal  Revenue  stomps, 
for  curiosities.  On  Pesur, 

90S  Prince  Street,  New  York  City. 


A Queensland,  Hungarian,  and  South  Australian 
stamp,  fur  a Sl.angh.al  stamp.  K.  Pabosi.ls, 

194  South  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  UL 


Soil  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  toy  cannons 
or  Indian  relic*.  Ennis  J.  Psindls, 

Lock  Box  79,  Washington,  D.  C. 

An  Indian  arrow- head,  for  a South  American  coin. 
A fall  set  of  Department  of  Interior  stamps  and 
fifteen  foreign  stamps,  for  a flying-eagle  penny  of 
1909.  Paraai.v  Pattee**.*, 

Cambridge,  Guernsey  Co.,  OhUx. 

Birch  hark  from  Michigan,  for  Indian  arrow-beads, 
or  foreign  stamp*.  Gkomm  Rrsacu- 

P.  0.  Box  119,  Iiockland,  Ohio. 


Correct  answers  to  panties  have  been  received  from 
J.  Mlnou.  J.  lteagan,  C.  Mullen,  J.  Foran,  C.  Gill, 
R.  Smith,  IX  Nolan  and  Riley,  Murc>-lla  Street  Home, 
T.  M.  Armstrong,  E.  V.  U.  A.,  Addie  and  ArfAirr, 
Jcmimu  Berston,  U ay  B..  Jessie  B.  Browu,  Jacob 
Bauds,  Courtney  Chambers,  A.  R.  Cressingham,  G, 
W.  C.,  Jun.,  anu  G.  W.  C.,  Sen.,  George  F.  I'.,  Co- 
iambus, Georgia.  R.  A.  Carteresu.  '‘Cupid,"  Laura 
L.  Delrlombe,  Rills  Knghnmn,  “ Fish-Hawk,"  Hen- 
ry Gottlieb.  F.  W.  Gauss,  Herbert  G.  Hopkins,  K. 
Hedges,  Alice  C.  ILuminotid,  William  B.  Hadley, 
Walter  P.  Hills,  “ Lady  totty,"  " Lodestar,”  W.  A. 
Lewi*.  Be**> e and  Edith  Nesbitt,  “ J'evptr,"  Grata 
Palmer,  “ Quadrant,"  J.  II.  Rodgers.  G.  P.  Balters, 
Alma  T.  HUcey,  “Tel  fcl  Graph."  Mabel  Thompson, 
Howard  J.  Pan  Doren.  Claude  Vllller,  Vesta  and  An- 
nie. “Will  A.  Metre,"  I-  and  M.  Williams,  J.  F. 
Wright,  Willie  F.  Woolard. 


PUZZLE8  PROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

TWO  HALr-SQCABKS. 

L A specie*  of  groin.  A characterful* c of  the  trop- 
ic*. To  corrode.  A preposition.  In  tray. 

4.  An  animal.  A metal.  What  every  ljoy  la.  A 
prepualtiou.  lu  nail.  Damon  ani>  Pvtiuas. 

No.  2. 

UMOCSAltUOAL  WIN IM1LAS8- 

A river  In  South  America.  A el  tv  in  Egrpt.  A 
river  in  Italy.  A group  of  Inland*  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  A river  in  Austria.  A city  lu  Germany.  A 
letter.  A river  In  Switzerland.  A peninsula  in  Aala. 
Centrals.— The  name  of  a noted  strait. 

Laut  Batty. 


No.  A 

IRISBL 

First  in  coffee,  not  lu  tea. 

Second  in  arm,  but  not  in  knee. 

Third  in  city,  not  in  town. 

Fourth  in  coat,  but  not  In  gown. 

Fifth  In  kettle,  not  In  pot. 

Sixth  in  house,  lml  not  in  lot. 

Seventh  iu  different,  i>ot  in  same. 

My  whole  a well-known  out-door  game. 

a.  p.  a. 


No.  A 

iunr-LXTTxm  wxxls— (7b  Owle(\. 


A verse  from  a celebrated  poem  by  an  American 


1. 1 1 1 *"■  *0"  l~— f^— , 


A stamp  from  Egypt,  Finland,  Kuaala,  Koumania, 
Denmark,  or  Spain,  for  a stamp  from  Liberia,  Cen- 
tral or  8o«th  America,  or  United  State*  State,  Jus- 
tice, or  Agricultural  Department  A stamp  for  a 
stamp.  B.  A.  Ranoall, 

929  North  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


Ten  foreign  postage  stamp*  (no  duplicates),  for  a 
coiu  dated  prior  to  1930.  william  Kan  mm  at, 

197  Loth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  A.—  Zaieucns,  abnnt  whose  law  or  code  yon  in- 
quire, flourished  in  Magna  Gnrcla  about  the  middle 
nf  the  seventh  century  sa  He  was  a very  cele- 
brated lawgiver,  and  his  code  Is  believed  to  be  the 
first  collection  of  written  laws  which  the  Greeks 
possessed.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  his  pri- 
vate life  or  of  his  legislation  except  through  very 
loose  and  uncertain  tradition,  hut  from  this  it  would 
appear  that  hi*  laws  mast  have  been  more  stringent 
titan  the  famous  “ Mae”  laws  of  the  Puritan*  Jour- 
neys to  foreign  cuuulric*  were  strictly  forbidden,  as 
was  also  the  use  of  unmixed  wine.  There  was  also 
a very  hard  condition  Imposed  on  anyone  who  want- 
ed to  propose  a new  law,  or  to  change  or  almlish  an 
old  one.  According  to  tradition,  such  a person  was 
compelled  to  make  his  proposal  in  the  presence  of 
an  assembly  called  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  him, 
and  ho  stood  there  with  a rope  around  his  nock.  If 
the  assembly  disapproved  of  hi*  proposition,  he  was 
strangled  on  the  tpoL  Iu  this  way  Znlrucua,  who 
probably  thought  Utat  tils  code  was  perfect,  no 
doubt  believed  that  be  could  secure  the  permanence 
of  hi*  laws- 

Knw ahi>  H.  P.,  awn Ommis.— An  advertisement  of  I 
roller  *kat«  was  printed  on  the  Uu4  page  of  the  cov-  | 
er  to  You  no  Plots  ui  No.  79,  which  will  tdl  you  where 
to  addre*s  orders  or  send  for  eataUvgues.  Roller 
skates  can  he  used  with  safety  on  smooth  pavements 
only ; and  children  who  um  them  on  crowdod  streets 
must  b«  vary  careful  about  running  against  people, 
especially  in  turning  corners,  in  order  to  avoid  acd- 
detta. 

Waltrs  B.  K-taltm  to  the  Post-office  Box  of  j 
Hasps  it'*  Yocso  Pxorxs  are  always  welcome,  and  i 
the  privilege  of  sending  them  is  not  confined  to  sub-  | 
ac  rlbcr*  to  the  paper. 


Qcapbamt. 


No.  & 

XaST  NUMSKIOAl.  OIIAItAUXa. 

1.  I am  composed  of  14  letters,  and  am  an  institu- 
tion of  learn  lug. 

My  6, 4, 8, 4.  IS  la  to  euL 
My  1,  a,  9, 14  Is  a small  animal. 

My  9. 9. 10,  7 Is  never  warm. 

My  11,  S,  18  Is  to  loiter.  Fkamk  T.  H. 

4.  1 am  composed  of  10  letters,  and  am  the  prod- 
uct of  trees. 

My  10, 9, 9, 4 hi  a Spanish  coin. 

My  M.tta  the  product  of  certain  tree*. 

My  9,  *,  3 Is  what  my  whole  la  made  from. 

Pkppsb. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No-  79. 
No.  L Peacock. 


No.  4. 

1.  Bookworm. 

4.  Conflagreti 

Mai 

BALE 

FRED 

ARAL 

KATE 

LAMB 

ETNA 

ELBE 

DEAR 

PALM 

HUGH 

AWAY 

UGLY 

LAST 

ti  L ir  M 

MYTH 

HYMN 

No.  A Dynamite. 

No.  B.  L April  ahowera  bring  May  flowers.  4. 
Mr.  BtnbiM. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Sinoi.r  Comes,  4 cents;  Onk  SciMtoatmoN,  on* 
year,  fi  09 ; Five  BouBosiinrions,  one  year,  97  00— 
pajmbU  in  adraiKM,  potttnjt  frt*. 

The  Volume*  of  IlARrait'a  Yom  Pxori.s  com- 
mence with  the  first  Number  in  November  of  each 
year. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  Nntnhrr. 
When  no  time  Is  specified.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  ds*ir*s  to  commotM*  with  the 
Number  Issued  after  the  receipt  nf  Hie  order. 

Remittance*  shmtld  1*e  made  hv  Post  - OrTKB 
Mo>xv-Ox:>rx  or  DhaTT.  to  avoid  risk  of  lo*s. 

IIAKPKIt  A BBOTII  KBS, 

FrsukJlu  Square,  N.  Y. 
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May  24,  1881. 


These  jolly  young  people  are  Hessian, 

Who  say,  “ Let  us  have  a procession ; 

And  if  ‘Dress  makes  the  man,’ 

Let  ns  do  what  we  can 
To  make  a most  pleasing  impression.” 

THROWING  A LIGHT. 

BY  E.  M. 

I AM  little,  bnt  powerful  for  l»oth  good  and  evil ; in  fact,  I am 
one  of  the  moving  powers  of  the  earth.  Thousands  of  mu 
can  be  contained  in  a small  space,  but  I alone,  of  all  my  race, 
was  famous  and  deserving  of  remembrance  in  history.  I need 
a great  deal  of  space,  to  make  even  one  of  roe ; and  as  for  his* 
tory  remembering  me,  I fulfill  my  purpose;  my  boundaries  are 
torn  down,  no  one  would  know  I had  ever  existed,  and  indeed 
I am  no  loss.  I can  lie  replaced  at  the  cost  of  a cent,  some  of 
me  are  worth  many  dollars,  yet  I require  tho  outlay  of  timo  and 
strength  rather  than  money.  I was  unique,  a man  both  feared 
and  loved,  credited  with  being  a trifle  thrifty,  yet  one  who  did 
noble  work,  and  my  name  is  known  wherever  the  English  lau- 
guage  is  spoken.  My  master  could  not  force  me  to  comply  with 
his  wishes.  I am  nothing  bnt  dull  earth,  metal,  or  part  of  a bird ; 
have  no  wishes,  thoughts, or  desires;  yet  a child  or  an  iuvalid 
even  can  through  mcaus  of  mo  exert  tremendous  power. 

I make  or  mar  men's  lives;  1 can’t  make  or  mar  anything;  I 
am  only  used  ns  a sort  of  store-house  ; my  precepts  have  weight 
to  this  day.  1 can  be  mode  to  express  anything — precepts  worth 
remembering,  aud  sayings  that  should  never  have  had  utter- 
ance. I am  square  or  long,  brood  or  narrow,  pointed  or  dull ; 
the  bigger  I am,  the  better;  the  smaller  I am,  the  finer.  I 
was  of  medium  size,  aud  used  myself  a great  deal.  I could 
not  possibly  use  myself;  am  only  a means,  not  an  instru- 
ment; am  neither  mcaus  nor  instrument — only  exist.  I died, 


and  was  regretted ; yet  can  not  die,  not  being  animate.  1 
was  generally  praised,  though  a late  brilliant  hiatoriau  made 
very  savage  remarks  about  me ; yet  bnt  for  me  that  samo 
brilliant  historian  would  not  have  been.  He  probably  nev- 
er saw  any  of  me  in  his  life,  yet  I was  his  constant  com- 
panion. Yellow,  white,  bronze,  made  of  gold,  silver,  metal, 
and  earth,  yet  I was,  after  all,  a famous  man,  aud  the  world’s 
benefactor. 


The  Barrel  Trap. — This  most  ingenious  device  possess- 
es great  advantages  in  its  capabilities  of  seenring  an  al- 
most unlimited  number  of  rats  in  quick  succession.  It 
also  takes  care  of  itself,  requires  no  re-baiting  or  setting 
after  once  put  iu  working  order,  and  is  sure  dcatb  to  its 
prisoners.  A water-tight  barrel  is  the  first  thing  required. 
Into  this  pour  water  to  the  depth  of  a foot.  Next  dampen 
a piece  of  very  thick  paper,  and  stretch  it  over  the  top  of 
the  barrel,  tying  it  securely  below  the  upper  hoops.  When 
the  paper  dries,  it  will  become  thoroughly  fiat  and  tighten- 
ed. Its  surface  should  then  be  strewn  with  bits  of  cheese, 
etc.,  and  the  barrel  so  placed  that  the  rats  may  jump  upon 
it  from  some  neighboring  surface.  As  soon  as  the  bait  is 
gone,  a fresh  supply  should  be  spread  ou  the  paper,  aud  the 
sumo  operation  repeated  for  several  days,  until  the  rats  get 
accustomed  to  visit  the  place  for  their  regular  rations  fear- 
lessly aud  without  suspicion.  Tho  bait  shonld  again  be  spread  as 
before,  and  a few  pieces  of  the  cheese  should  he  attached  to  the 
paper  with  gum.  It  is  a good  plan  to  tunear  parts  of  the  paper 
with  gum-arabic,  sprinkling  the  bait  upon  it.  When  dry,  cut  a 
cross  in  the  middle  of  the  paper,  and  leave  the  barrel  to  take  care 
of  itself  and  the  rats.  The  first  cue  couies  aloug,  spies  the  tempt- 
ing morsels,  and  with  his  accustomed  confidence  jumps  upon  the 
paper.  Ho  suddenly  finds  himself  iu  the  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  and  the  paper  above  lias  closed,  and  is  ready  to 
practice  its  deception  on  the  next  comer.  There  is  not  long  to 
wait.  A second  victim  soon  tumbles  in  to  keep  company  with 
the  first.  A third  and  a fourth  soon  follow,  and  a dozen  or 
more  are  sometimes  thus  entrapped  in  a very  short  space  of 
time.  It  is  a most  excellent  ami  simple  trap.  Ily  some  it  is 
considered  an  improvement  to  place  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
a large  stone,  which  shall  project  above  the  water  sufficiently 
to  oiler  a foot-hold  for  one  rat.  The  first  victim,  of  course,  takes 
possession  of  this  retreat,  and  on  the  precipitate  arrival  of  the 
second,  a contest  ensues  for  its  occupancy.  The  hubbub  whiuh 
follows  is  said  to  attract  all  the  rats  in  the  neighborhood  to  the 
spot,  and  mauy  are  thus  captured. 


CHARADE. 

My  first  is  as  bad  as  my  second, 

My  second's  as  bad  ns  can  be ; 

My  whole  is  the  most  famous  sailor 
That  ever  sailed  over  the  aca. 


When  Johnnie1!!  father  aeked  him  how  he  liked  the  new  horse,  he  replied, 
Ob,  papa,  he's  real  tame  In  front,  but  awful  wild  behind!’* 

[He  didn't  tee  the  boyt  behind  the  fence. 


VANITY. 


Digitized  by  Google 


TnwKlRy,  M*y  91.  l*si. 


fl.SO  p«r  Year,  hi  Advance. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  COURAGE, 
nr  m.  e.  w.  h. 

0*  LD  Slack  Limestone  hail  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  tavern 
in  Dickson ville,  ami  chewed  tobacco  and  told  sto- 
ries until  he  had  acquired  the  highest  perfection  in  the 
doing  of  each.  Neither  of  these  roads  to  fortune  is  to  ho 
commended  to  youth ; but  as  a proof  that  excellence  is  to 
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be  achieved  by  constant  practice,  Slack  Limestone's  ex- 
ample became  a good  one. 

Now  and  then  he  would  condescend  to  be  useful  for  a 
few  days.  He  had  a specialty  which  was  invaluable— 
he  was  good  at  laying  turf.  Perhaps  anything  that  was 
destined  to  keep  still  for  a number  of  years  attracted  Slack 
Limestone.  That  was  what  he  would  like  to  do.  So  when 
our  lawn-tennis  ground  was  being  made.  Slack  agreed  to 
leave  the  village  door-steps  to  cool  for  a few  days  while  he  j 
turfed  the  graded  ground. 

Horatio  said  that  l»e  was  going  to  get  Slack  to  tell  him  , 
the  story  of  little  hunchbacked  Philip  while  the  turfing 
was  going  on,  and  we  all  sat  round  under  the  trees  and 
listened.  Slack  spoke  the  purest  Yankee.  It  was  like  the 
French  of  the  Academy,  the  pure  Tuscan  of  Florence;  it  i 
was  a language  by  itself. 

“ Wa’al,”  said  Slack,  pushing  back  the  fringed  edge  of  a 
lattice-work  that  had  once  been  a straw  hat  (Slack  had  j 
better  hats,  for  he  was  not  poor,  but  when  he  relapsed  i 
into  usefulness  he  always  put  on  this  hat,  as  a soldier  does 
his  helmet  when  going  into  action ; it  was  a token  to  him  ■ 
of  the  demoralizing  influence  of  labor) — “wa'al,  hunch-  1 
backed  Phil’s  back's  considerably  straighter  to  me  than  ; 
most  folks'  backs,  I tell  you.  When  I comes  to  rokillect 
how  an'  where  he  got  that  'ere  back,  it  looks  to  me  like  a 1 
plumb-line.  He's  what  I call  real  grit,  anyhow.” 

“It  was  some  act  of  bravery  in  the  war,  I believe,"  said 
Horatio,  adroitly  pretending  to  lay  a piece  of  turf  straight  . 
with  his  foot. 

“ No,  it  warn’t,”  said  Slack ; “ you’re  jest  about  as  much 
out  of  your  perpcndicler  there  as  that  ere  piece  of  green 
swad  is  out  of  line.  I always  calkilates  to  lay  my  green 
swad  by  water-level,  and  not  to  kick  it  ‘round  with  my  j 
boot.” 

“Oh!”  said  Horatio,  retiring  gracefully,  “I  remember: 
it  was  at  sea.  ** 

“ Wa’al,  naow,  I guess  you're  pretty  well  mistaken,  tu ; 
’twarn’t  neither.  Philip  he  got  that  ’ere  broken  back  up 
to  Milliken's  Mill  a-doin’  an  act  of  duty,  such  as  none  of 
them  lazy  fellows  that  went  from  lien*  to  the  war  and  got 
paid  for  lay  in*  ’round  and  eatin1  and  kinder  handlin'  a 
musk  it  never  did.” 

“ Don't  abuse  the  soldiers.  Slack,"  said  Horatio,  taking 
off  his  hat.  “ Remember  whose  grave  you  turfed  up  in  the 
cemetery.” 

“’Souse  me.  sir,"  said  Slack,  rising  and  touching  the 
lattice-work ; “I  ain’t  forgot  Mr.  Max,  sir.  Didn’t  I take 
him  fish  in’,  didn't  I teach  him  to  shoot  l But  there’s  sol- 
diers and  soldiers,  and  if  Mr.  Max,  your  brother,  sir,  went 
off  to  the  war  because  he  was  a gentleman,  there  was 
some  as  went  off  because  they  hedn't  no  call  to  stay  to 
hum,  and  they  jest  went  to  git  the  money.  Naow  poor 
little  Phil  he  was  too  young  to  go  to  the  war,  but  I tell 
you  he  fit  a battle  up  there  to  his  mill  that  was  a good 
’un.” 

Slack  dallied  with  his  “water-level'’  and  his  “green 
swad"  for  some  seconds;  like  the  adroit  story-teller  that 
he  was,  he  did  not  disdain  the  art  of  delay. 

'‘The  machinery  got  too  much  for  him,  I suppose?” 
said  Horatio,  looking  at  the  turf  with  one  eye  shut,  as  if 
he  doubted  the  water-level. 

“Wa'al,  there  I guess  you’re  as  much  out  of  kilter  as 
you  were  before,  naow.  for  Phil  he  tended  to  that ’ere  mill 
before  lie  was  seven  years  old.  I remember  him,  the  lit- 
tle shaver,  as  straight  us  a |x>pplc  -tree ; no  huuch  on  to 
him  then,  naow,  you  better  believe!” 

“ A child  of  seven  tending  that  great  wheel  over  that 
tremendous  water-power  ?*’  said  Horatio. 

Slack  never  answered  a question  except  by  asking  an- 
other, unless  his  emotions  were  aroused,  lie  had,  like  j 
most  men  of  his  queer  class,  a fund  of  good  feeling  be- 
hind his  humor  which  sometimes  betrayed  him;  but  he  ' 
preferred  to  be  considered  contrary  and  cross-grained.  I 
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“Don’t  you  know  nothin'  about  a saw-mill?"  said  he, 
cocking  up  a little  gray  eye  at  Horatio,  with  an  enor- 
mous contempt  hidden  behind  his  pent-house  eyebrow. 

“Yes;  I suppose  I know  that  the  water  furnishes  the 
power,  and  that  the  man  shoves  in  the  log,"  said  Horatio, 
modestly. 

“Wa'al,  ’tain’t  that  egzactly,"  said  Slack,  stamping 
down  a piece  of  turf.  “S'pose  I couldn’t  make  you  un- 
derstand ef  you  don’t  know  nothin’  about  saw-mills.”  So, 
with  a deep  sigh  at  the  gulf  of  ignorance  that  opened 
before  him,  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  instruction,  and 
plunged  into  his  story. 

“Ye  see,  Tim  Thompson,  Phil’s  father,  he  married  Seth 
Jaquith's  daughter  down  to  Hardscrabble.  She  warn’t  a 
rugged  woman,  neither;  pritty  good-lookin',  though,  an’ 
real  lady  in  her  manners.  She  kep'  the  dccstrict  school 
three  winters,  and  I guess  she  bed  some  cdicalion. 
Wa’al,  Tim  he  was  ambitious,  an’  he  lied  a tannery,  and 
a saw-mill,  an’  a quarry  for  grave-stuns,  and  he  lied  I 
guess  six  or  seven  more  irons  in  the  fire;  an’  sometimes 
he  was  rich,  and  then  agon  guess  ho  was  pritty  poor ; an’ 
his  wife  (Alice  they  called  her)  she  was  sick  considerable 
spell,  and  this ’ere  boy  Phil  was  all  the  children  they  bed; 
hut  they  lived  up  there  to  the  saw-mill,  and  bed  solid  com- 
fort when  things  were  a-goin’  right.  Wa’al,  Phil  he  was 
awful  smart  at  learnin’,  so  they  sent  him  to  the  ’cadotuy 
winters,  und  let  him  tend  mill  in  summer  with  the  feller 
that  helped  Tim.  What  was  his  name  ? Wa'al,  I forgit 
names.  Jest  naow  I am  a-gittin*  old;  we're  all  a-gittin’ 
old  all  the  time.  An'  Tim  he  used  to  tell  us,  there  to  the 
tavern,  how  smart  his  little  shaver  was.  Spell ! why,  he 
could  spell  like  a team  o'  horses  before  lie  could  walk 
'most ; an'  grammar  and  jography  1 guess  didn't  fetch  him 
neither. 

“ But  there  was  a man  named  Hardwick  up  to  the  ‘cad- 
emy,  an'  he  was  a whacker.  The  boys  called  him  Hard- 
whack,  and  I guess  that  kinder  described  him.  Seems 
though  he  tuk  a great  dislike  to  Phil,  cos  he  outspelled 
and  outreeited  everybody.  He  give  him  some  terrible 
lickings,  and  I tell  you  didn't  Alice  Thompson  riz  right 
out  of  a sick-bed,  and  go  down  to  the  ’cademy,  and  give 
it  to  Hard  whack  jest,  you  bet,  before  the  hull  school,  for 
lick*ing  them  boys,  and  she  tuk  Phil  away.  Sez  she,  ‘ Mr. 
Hardwick,  I have  been  a teacher,  an’  I know  that  cruelty 
is  not  necessary.  I see  amongst  your  pupils  some  of  my 
former  scholars,  and  although  they  were  big  boys  when 
they  attended  my  school,  I never  hed  any  difficulty  with 
them.  Is  not  that  so,  boys  V An',  by  George ! if  them 
boys  didn't  git  up  and  give  her  three  cheers.  And  Hard- 
wick ho  turned  as  white  as  a turnip,  and  sez  he,  4 Miss 
Thompson,'  am  lie.,  ‘you’re  severe;  your  son  deserved 
chastisement.  ’ 

“Sez  she,  ‘No  words,  Mr.  Hardwick.  I hope  my  son 
Will  return  good  for  evil. ' 

“Wa’al,  after  that  Hardwick  he  hedn’t  no  show  at  all ; 
the  hull  village  riz  agon  him,  and  he  was  turned  out;  and 
next  we  heard  of  him  he  lied  been  a-sittin’  of  his  own 
four-year-old  onto  a hot  stove,  and  he  licked  his  wife,  and 
he  was  as  cruel  us  a meat-axe,  und  they  tarred  and  fea- 
thered him,  and  rid  him  on  a rail  out  of  town. 

“ That  was  the  year  old  Stewart  was  murdered  down  to 
Crook ixl  Forks,  and  the  last  man  it  was  seen  with  him 
was  Hardwick. 

“Waal,  the  hull  county  turned  out  to  find  Hard- 
wick, and  he  jest  warn’t  to  be  found.  Put  yer  finger 
onto  a flea,  and  ’tain't  there. 

“Sez  I to  the  Sheriff,  sez  I,  4 Hardwick  didn't  do  that 
murder;  lie  liain’t  the  courage.  Takes  a bigger-sized 
man,’ sez  I,  ‘to  commit  a murder  than  a man  us  whops 
boys  and  burns  up  children.  He's  a white-livered  cow- 
ard, sez  L’ 

“‘Oh,  yes.  he  did,  Slack,’  sez  lie.  ‘Circumstantial 
evidence,'  sez  he. 
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44  Waal,  naow  here’s  where  the  story  conies  in,”  said 
Slack,  laying  down  the  water-level,  and  rising  to  the  oc- 
casion. “ Philip  he  got  to  bo  a good-sized  lump  of  a boy, 
and  he  tended  saw-mill  fust  rate.  Timothy  Thompson 
he  hod  to  go  off  up  to  the  quarry,  and  some  days  Phil  was 
there  all  alone,  and  Alice  she  used  to  come  out  and  sit  in 
the  sun.  She  was  dreadful  weakly  all  that  year,  but  she 
and  Phil  hed  solid  comfort  together.  Wa’al,  Rhe’d  jest 
gone  in  to  get  him  a meal  o’  Tittles  one  day,  when  there 
came  out  o’  the  woods  the  awfulest-looking  man  ye  ever 
see.  Why,  this  hat  o'  mine  is  a John  Jacob  Astor  fust- 
class  satin  beaver  compared  to  what  he  hed  on,  and  he 
was  all  beard  and  whiskers,  and  dirt  and  rags.  Oh,  he 
looked  awful. 

“ Sez  he,  ‘ Philip,  save  me!*  And  who  was  it  but  that 
Hardwhack,  that  hed  licked  him  'most  to  death ! 

“ ‘Philip,’  se*  he,  crouching  jest  like  a hound,  * I liain't 
treated  you  well,*  sez  he,  ‘but  as  God  is  my  witness,  I 
didn't  commit  the  murder.  Hide  me  in  the  cock-loft  of 
this  'ere  mill  till  persecution's  passed,  and  I tell  you  I'll 
be  a better  man.’ 

44  Phil  he  give  a great  gulp,  and  jest  then  he  heard  his 
mother  a-singing  as  she  was  gettin’  his  dinner.  It  seem- 
ed as  though  he  couldn’t  help  to  save  that  mean  lick-spit- 
tle that  was  a-kneelin*  there,  but  Alice  she  kept  on  sing- 
ing, and  both  on  ’em  beard  her. 

“ ‘ Don’t  tell  her!  Don't  tell  her!'  sez  Hardwick, 
a-tremblin’  all  over.  Phil  he  thought  a minnit,  and  then 
he  made  room  for  him  to  pass. 

4i  ‘Climb  up  the  ladder  there,  master.’  sez  he,  ‘and  put 
a lot  o’  sawdust  over  ye.  I’ll  go  in  and  get  ye  something 
to  eat.’  Hardwick  he  climbed  up  behind  the  wheel 
mighty  quick.  Bo  Phil  he  fixes  the  gearing,  and  goes  ill 
to  dinner.  I guess  he  looked  pritty  red,  and  the  poor 
boy  was  a-cryin’. 

“ Sez  Alice,  4 Why,  what’s  the  matter,  dear  V 

“Sez  he,  ‘Mother,  don't  you  ask  no  questions.  You 
can  trust  me,  can’t  you  V 

“ ‘ Yes,  my  boy,*  sez  Alice,  as  proud  as  could  be. 

“ 4 Then  give  me  a plate  of  diunerdo  carry  to  the  mill, 
and  ef  I appear  queer  any  time,  jrou  jest  know  that  the 
time  has  come  for  paying  good  for  evil.’ 

44  Alice  she  looked  at  him  a minnit.  and  then  she  cried 
too.  She  warn’t  one  of  the  crying  kind,  but  when  she 
did  go  it,  I tell  you  them  sluiceways  wam’t  nuthing  to 
her,  and  so  she  kissed  him,  and  give  him  the  dinner. 
These  two  didn't  need  to  talk;  feelin's  crept  right  out  of 
their  elbows  towards  one  another.  Somehow,  I guess, 
they  understood  each  other. 

4*  'Twarn’t  an  hour  before  the  Sheriff  and  his  posse  they 
arrived  to  the  mill.  There  Alice  was  a-sittin',  sewin'  as 
if  butter  would  melt  in  her  mouth,  and  Phil  he  was 
a-sawin'  logs  fit  to  kill. 

44 Sez  the  Sheriff,  ‘Miss  Thompson, ’ sez  he,  4 hev  you 
seen  the  murderer  Hardwick  ? He  was  seen  half  a mile 
back  a-comin’  this  way.’ 

44  * I hev  not,’  sez  she.  Wa’al,  that  was  true ; she  hedn't 
seen  nor  heard  him. 

44  ‘It  is  your  duty  if  you  know  anything  of  his  where- 
abouts to  communicate  that  knowledge  to  me,’  sez  he.  He 
was  old  Jimtpy  Grey,  the  Sheriff,  ami  he  talked  big. 

44 ‘I  hev  no  love  for  Mr.  Hardwick,’  said  Alice,  sim- 
ply. 4 He  whipped  that  boy  of  mine  almost  to  death.  It 
is  not  probable  that  1 should  hide  him.' 

44 ‘That’s  true,’  sez  Sheriff  Grey.  ‘But  he's  a-hidin’ 
aomewherea  about,’ sez  he. 

“ 'If  I see  him.  I’ll  let  you  know,’  sez  Alice,  stand  in' 
up,  and  looking  at  the  Sheriff  as  stiff  as  a double  holly* 
hock. 

“Wa’al,  all  there  is  about  it  is,  the  Sheriff’s  folks  came 
a-watchin*  that  mill  all  day,  and  that  1h>.v  and  his  mother 
they  sat  and  defended  the  skulkin'  dog  in  the  cock-loft — 
a-sawin’  and  a-sewin’ — and  that  day’s  work  broke  Phil’s 


back.  He  was  a-growin’  boy,  and  it  jwst  killed  him. 
When  night  came,  and  Hardwick  got  away,  Phil  he  faint- 
ed right  down,  like  a mowed  mullein  stalk. 

“But  the  next  day  sez  he,  ‘Mother,  I’m  a-goin’  in  to 
the  Sheriff  to  tell  what  I done.  It  warn’t  right  of  us  to 
interfere  with  the  law,  even  if  we  did  want  to  do  good  for 
evil.’ 

“And  sez  she,  4 Phil,  I guess  you're  right,  and  I’ll  go 
too.’ 

“I  tell  you  there  was  a stir  to  Dicksonville  when  them 
two  told  their  story,  and  they  clapped  Phil  right  into  jail. 
It  was  a cold,  gloomy  place— jails  ain’t  comfortable,  par- 
ticler  in  the  fall  when  the  courts  puts  folks  in,  generally 
after  the  harvest’s  done.  Naow  there  was  Sol  Sullivan 
that  murdered  his  wife ; they  knew  it  in  August,  but  Sol 
wam’t  arrested  till  October,  cos  they  wanted  him  to  help 
on  his  father's  farm  gettin’  in  the  wheat  and  com  and  po- 
tatoes, and  when  they  asked  Sol  why  he  done  it,  he  said 
‘he  didn’t  want  to  winter  her.’  Farmin'  folks  think  o’ 
these  things.  Wa’al,  I guess  that  cold  Phil  took  there 
didn't  help  his  back  none,  for  he  was  awful  sick  after- 
wards. 

“Tim  Thompson  and  his  wife  they  druv  home  consid- 
erably worked.  Tim  he’d  been  awful  mad  at  his  wife  for 
gittin'  Phil  into  this  scrape,  or  a-hclping  it  along,  but  she 
sat  kinder  quiet,  and,  sez  she,  4 Tim,  you'll  see  I did  right. 
These  men  would  hev  torn  Hardwick  limb  from  limb  if 
they’d  ha'  catched  him  then.  ’ Wa’al,  sez  Tim,  4 1 shouldn’t 
lia'  minded  if  they  hed.  I don’t  want  Phil  to  sleep  in 
that  damp  jail  to-night  nohow.* 

44  Now  here’s  the  interestin’  point  of  this  ’ere  story. 
Crazy  Nichols  was  the  murderer  after  all,  aud  they  found 
that  out  three  days  afterwards,  and  they  let  Phil  out  of 
jail  in  a burn  in’  fever,  and  old  I)r.  Twilchell  lie  took  him 
up  home  in  his  own  carriage,  and  then  the  Sheriff,  he 
said,  and  Lawyer  Edwards,  he  said,  and  Lawyer  Cham- 
berlain, lie  said,  sez  he,  ‘Tim,  your  sou  lias  served  the 
ends  of  justice,’  sez  he.  4 for  if  we  hedn’t  had  time  to  think, 
we  should  hev  hauged  Hardwick  on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. We  never  should  hev  thought  of  crazy  Nichols.1 

“Wa’al,  Tim  Thompson  he  never  got  over  it  for  years. 
He  said  he  didn't  want  his  son  ruined  for  nothing;  but 
somehow  Phil  ain’t  ruined;  he  an' his  mother  they  kinder 
suffered  along  together  there  for  a spell  of  years,  and  then 
Phil  got  so  as  he  could  do  some  copyin’,  and  Lawyer  Ed- 
wards he  took  him  in,  and  he  kinder  studied  law,  aud  now 
lie's  a forehanded  man. 

“ I was  up  a-turfiu’  Miss  Thompson’s  grave  for  him  last 
year  come  fall,  and  he  said  he  was  a goin’  to  put  up  a 
monument.  Wa'al,  I guess  it's  most  done.  I was  in  to 
Calhoun's  a-lookin'  at  it,  and  1 see  the  letterin’.  I don’t 
egzaetly  rekillect  what  it  was,  all  of  it;  somethin’  about 
‘Alice,  beloved  wife  of  Timothy  Thompson,’  butlknowed 
that  he  said  down  to  the  foot  that  she  hed  two  kinds  of 
courage,  aud  I guess  she  hed,  and  1 knew  that  hump- 
backed Phil  has  hed  courage,  several  kinds  of  ’em,  aud  so 
he  looks  all  right  to  me,”  said  Slack. 

THE  WEASEL. 

rpHE  weasel  is  one  of  the  prettiest  aud  most  graceful  little 
_L  creatures  that  can  be  imagined.  It  lives  in  all  cool 
countries,  and  makes  its  home  in  hollow  trees,  in  stone 
heaps,  or  in  any  convenient  hole  where  it  can  find  shelter. 
It  is  no  larger  than  a good-sized  rat,  but  has  longer  legs. 
It  has  a long,  lithe,  slender  body,  long  neck,  and  dainty 
little  head,  with  small  round  ears  and  bright  eyes.  It  is 
covered  with  smooth,  sleek  hair,  of  a brown  color  on  its 
hack,  and  white  below.  It  has  long  whiskers  on  its  nose, 
and  a very  short  tail.  Its  weapons  are  its  strong  claws 
and  sharp  teeth,  which  it  knows  how  to  use  so  well  that 
many  larger  animals  live  in  constant  terror  of  this  bold 
and  wicked  little  marauder.  The  weasel  itself  has  very 
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few  enemies.  Even  the  powerful  birds  of  prey,  which  are 
ever  on  the  alert  for  rabbits  ami  other  small  game,  rarely 
swoop  down  on  the  weasel,  for  although  they  can  easily 
carry  it  away  in  their  strong  talons,  it  often  proves  very 
troublesome  booty.  * A hunter  once  noticed  a large  hawk, 
high  in  the  air,  which  was  Happing  its  wings  violently, 
and  apparently  in  great  trouble.  Suddenly  it  darted,  and 
fell  to  the  earth  almost  at  the  hunter’s  feet,  where  it  lay 
gasping  and  dying,  while  a tiny  weasel  sprang  from  the 
heap  of  feathers,  and  scampered  away  to  hide  itself  in  the 
stone  wall  near  by.  On  examining  the  bird,  the  hunter 
found  that  its  throat  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  weasels 
sharp  teeth.  The  little  creature,  although  unable  to  es- 
ca|»e  from  the  powerful  grip  of  the  hawk,  had  twisted  it- 
self until  it  could  reach  its  enemy’s  throat,  when  it  easily 
inllicted  a deadly  wound. 

The  defenseless  hares  and  rabbits  are  bitterly  persecu- 


ted by  the  weasel,  which 
springs  upon  them,  and 
with  wonderful  instinct 
knows  exactly  where  to 
fasten  its  sharp  teeth. 
The  unfortunate  hare 
may  scamper  away  as 
fast  as  it  can,  but  its  en- 
emy clings  to  its  neck, 
and  the  poor  little  animal 
must  soon  fall,  faint  and 
dying,  from  loss  of  blood. 
The  tragedy  pictured  in 
our  engraving  Is  acted 
over  and  over  again  by 
these  two  pretty  inhabit- 
ants of  woodland  thick- 
ets, and  the  rabbit  is  al- 
ways forced  to  yield  to  its 
little  enemy. 

Hats  and  mice,  squir- 
rels, moles,  frogs,  and 
birds  of  all  kinds  are 
bunted  by  the  weasel, 
and  it  may  often  be  seen 
twisting  itself  in  and  out 
of  stone  heaps  or  walls 
in  the  vicinity  of  barn- 
yards, where  it  watches 
for  chickens,  doves,  and 
other  domestic  fowls. 

If  taken  very  young, 
weasels  may  be  tamed, 
and  a w hole  army  of  cuts 
will  not  free  a house  so 
quickly  of  rats  and  mice 
as  will  one  little  weasel. 
Pussy  must  sit  patiently 
by  the  rat's  hole  and  wait 
until  the  mischievous 
beast  ventures  forth;  hut 
where  a rat  can  go.  the 
weasel  can  follow.  Wea- 
sels and  ferrets  are  often 
kept  on  board  of  ships, 
and  are  petted  by  the  sail- 
ors, for  a ship  with  a wea- 
sel hn  jmssenger  is  always 
free  from  rats. 

There  are  many  pretty 
stories  told  of  tume  wea- 
sels, and  of  the  affection 
they  manifest  toward 
those  who  care  for  them. 
A lady  who  received  a 
present  of  a very  small 
and  very  young  weasel  fed  it  with  milk,  which  it  drank 
from  her  hand.  The  little  creature  liecame  so  attached 
to  its  mistress  that  whenever  she  called  it.  it  would  in- 
stantly appear  from  whatever  corner  in  which  it  was 
curled  up.  and  would  climb  all  over  her  like  a squirrel. 
It  never  bit  her.  and  would  play  with  her  cat  and  dog, 
often  riding  round  on  their  backs;  but  it  never  injured 
them.  Its  curiosity  afforded  its  mistress  much  amuse- 
ment. If  she  opened  a box  or  trunk.  Master  Weasel 
would  raise  himself  on  liis  liind-legs  and  make  every  ef- 
fort to  pwp  inside. 

This  little  creature  is  much  hunted  by  man,  and  large 
numbers  are  caught  in  traps,  it  being  a general  impression 
that  they  do  more  harm  than  good ; but  although  a wea- 
sel may  now  and  then  carry  otf  a chicken  from  the  farm- 
yard. it  does  much  good  by  freeing  bams  and  coni  lields 
of  mice  and  other  small  dcstractive  animals. 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “GHOST.” 

BY  W.  L.  ALDEK, 

Anno*  nr  *'  The  Moral  Pirates,”  ktc. 


Chapter  IV. 


44  TTQW  do  all  the  boats  that  go  through  the  inlet  mail* 

XX  age,  I wonder  ?”  asked  Toni.  " They  can’t  all  get 
as  wet  as  we  did.  and  we  saw  that  the  boat  that  went 
through  just  ahead  of  us  didn't  take  in  any  water.” 

* * That  was  just  her  luck,”  Charley  answered.  “Wo 
followed  right  after  her,  and  happened  to  catch  it  pretty 
heavy.” 

"But  I don’t  believe  it’s  always  so  rough  at  the  inlet. 
If  it  is,  nine  boats  out  of  ten  would  get  full  of  water.” 

" 1 11  tell  you  how  they  manage  it,”  exclaimed  Charley. 
“They  wait  till  the  tide  is  just  right,  and  that's  what  we 
ought  to  have  done.  Don’t  you  see  there  is  a swell  com- 
ing in  from  the  ocean,  and  it  meets  the  tide  going  out? 
Now  if  the  tide  was  coming  in,  or  if  it  was  slack  water, 
the  inlet  would  be  smooth  enough.  Boys,  I made  a mis- 
take in  starting  before  the  tide  changed,  and,  come  to 
think  of  it.  I've  been  awfully  stupid  about  this  whole 
business.  If  we  had  waited  two  or  three  hours,  wc  could 
have  gone  through  the  inlet  without  the  least  trouble; 
that  is,  if  the  wind  hadn't  changed.” 

"It’s  going  to  change  before  long,”  remarked  Harry. 
"The  breeze  is  dying  away  now,  and  in  a little  while 
we’ll  have  a dead  calm.” 

They  were  now  entering  the  narrow  channel  leading  to 
Hempstead  Bay.  A few  years  ago  a heavy  winter  storm 
threw  up  a low  island  of  sand  just  outside  of  the  beach  at 
Far  Rockaway.  The  channel  between  this  island  and  tlic 
beach  communicated  with  Hempstead  Bay,  and  although 
the  island  injured  the  business  of  the  buthiug-house  pro- 
prietors, it  saved  the  Heui])stead  fishermen  the  risk  of  pass- 
ing out  to  sea  through  the  regular  inlets. 

As  the  wind  died  out  it  grew  uncomfortably  hot ; and  as 
the  Ghost  had  passed  beyond  the  houses  at  Far  Rockaway, 
the  boys  took  in  sail,  anchored,  and  had  a splendid  bath. 
After  the  bath  they  were,  of  course,  ravenously  hungry, 
and  so  proceeded  to  get  dinner.  By  this  time  the  breeze  | 
had  completely  vanished,  and  the  Ghost 
was  lying  motionless  on  the  glassy  wa- 
ters. Suddenly  the  low  growling  of 
thunder  was  heard.  The  clouds  had 
come  up  from  the  west  without  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  the  boys,  and  they  now 
saw  that  a thunder-shower  would  soon 
reach  them. 

“ We’re  going  to  get  wet  again,”  said 
Joe,  gloomily.  44 1 think  I’ll  quit  wear- 
ing clothes  altogether,  so  that  I can  man- 
age to  have  something  dry  to  put  on.” 

44  What's  the  use  of  getting  wet  ?”  said 
Harry.  44  We  can  rig  lip  our  canvas 
cabin,  and  we  won't  get  a drop  of  rain 
on  us.” 

" If  we’re  going  to  do  that,  we  must  be 
quick  about  it.  for  it's  going  to  rain  in  a 
very  few  minutes,”  said  Charley.  44 1 
guess  it’s  the  best  thing  we  can  do, 
though  this  isn’t  the  best  anchorage  in 
tin*  world.  Come,  Joe,  you  and  I will 
roll  up  the  sails,  while  the  other  fel- 
lows rig  up  the  canvas.  We’ve  got  to 
make  things  pretty  snug,  for  it  may  blow 
hard.” 

The  sails  were  quickly  furled,  and  Tom 
and  Harry  had  the  canvas  cabin  ready 
just  as  the  first  drops  of  rain  began  to 


fall.  The  boys  crept  under  the  canvas,  congratulating 
themselves  that  they  had  a secure  shelter,  and  that  they 
luul  noticed  the  approach  of  the  shower  in  time  to  projMire 
for  it. 

The  wind  blew  very  hard,  and  the  Ghost  began  to  pitch 
uneasily. 

"It’s  a good  job  we’ve  got  such  a lot  of  cable,”  said 
Charley.  "When  I saw  that  the  Ghost  had  fifty  feet  of 
inch  rope  coiled  up  on  her  deck,  I couldn’t  help  laughing, 
and  wondering  if  Harry  expected  to  anchor  in  fifty  feet 
of  water;  hut,  after  all,  a long  cable  is  a handy  thing  to 
have,  and  we  needn’t  have  the  least  fear  that  we  shall 
drag  our  anchor  or  part  our  cable.” 

"This  canvas  cabin  works  splendidly,” remarked  Har- 
ry. 44  Tom,  you  deserve  all  our  thanks  for  inventing  it. 
Why,  it’s  fairly  dry  on  the  inside.”  So  saying,  Harry 
put  the  palm  of  his  hand  against  the  canvas  over  his  head, 
and  rubbed  it  to  see  if  it  was  wet. 

"Now  you’ve  done  it,” cried  Tom.  44 Don’t  you  know 
how  a tent  will  leak  if  you  touch  it  when  it  is  wet  ? 
You’ll  have  a stream  of  water  running  in  here  presently.” 

Tom  was  right.  In  a few  minutes  the  water  began  to 
drip  steadily  on  the  unfortunate  Harry,  who  was  forced 
to  sit  with  a tin  pail  in  his  lap  to  catch  the  stream  that  he 
had  introduced  into  the  cabin. 

The  rain  was  now  pouring  down  in  a perfect  cataract, 
ami  the  gusts  of  wind  were  trying  their  best  to  tear  the 
canvas  away.  Tom  felt  a strong  desire  to  look  out  and 
sec  how  things  were  getting  on.  Accordingly,  without 
saying  anything  to  anybody,  he  quietly  unfastened  the 
opening  in  the  after-eml  of  the  cabin,  and  put  his  head  out 
into  the  rain.  No  sooner  did  the  wind  find  an  entrance 
into  tho  cabin  through  the  opening  Tom  had  made  than 
the  canvas  gave  a tremendous  Hap,  which  broke  the  cords 
that  held  it  in  place;  and  had  not  Harry  caught  hold  of 
it,  and  dragged  it  inside  the  cockpit,  it  would  have  been 
overissu'd  in  a second. 

44  Well,  I never  in  all  my  life!”  began  the  astonished 
Tom. 

" I told  you  we  were  going  to  pet  wet,”  said  Joe.  " We 
always  do.  We  got  wet  about  three  times  every  day  in 
the  Whiteicing.'" 

"There’s  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  sit  here  till  the 
shower’s  over,”  said  Charley.  44  It  can’t  last  very  long, 
and  it  won't  do  us  any  harm. 
You’re  sure  the  covers  of  those 

cushions  are  water-proof,  Har- 
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“Oh,  they’re  all  right.  They’ll  be  dry  enough  if  we  ] 
just  rub  them  off  with  a towel.” 

“It's  all  my  fault,"  said  Tom;  “but  who  would  ever 
have  thought  that  the  whole  concern  would  blow  away 
that  way  1” 

“Never  mind,  Tom,”  said  Charley.  44 It  will  teach  us  ’ 
to  use  stronger  cords  to  lash  the  canvas  down  with  next 
time.  There!  the  sun’s  coming  out  again,  and  the  rain  is 
about  over.  Let's  try  and  get  the  inside  of  the  boat  dry,  I 
and  the  canvas  rigged  up  again,  before  dark.” 

The  cabin  was  a little  damp,  it  must  lie  confessed,  but 
the  beds  and  blankets  were  dry.  This  time  the  canvas  was 
lashed  down  so  stoutly  that  it  would  have  stood  a gale  of  j 
wind,  and  under  it  the  crew  of  the  Ghost  slept  without  \ 
hearing  the  singing  of  a single  mosquito,  and  without  suf-  i 
fering  any  unpleasant  effects  from  the  dampness. 

The  boys  had  finished  their  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
and  were  preparing  to  resume  their  voyage,  when  they  i 
were  hailed  by  a man  in  a row-boat 

“ Where  be  you  from  ?”  asked  the  new-comer. 

“ From  New  York,”  replied  Charley.  “ Whereabouts  is  i 
the  best  channel  in  Hempstead  Bay  1 Do  we  want  to  ■ 
keep  near  the  beach,  or  near  the  other  shore  ?” 

“ Where  lie  you  going  ?” 

4 4 To  Amity ville  or  thereabouts.  Will  we  have  any  | 
trouble  in  finding  the  way  there  f’ 

“Who  be  you,  anyway  t” 

“Oh,  never  mind  him.”  said  Harry,  in  a low  tone.  1 
44  He’ll  ask  questions  all  day,  and  never  answer  any.” 

But  the  man  was  not  quite  so  exasperating  as  Harry  im- 
agined. After  locking  at  the  Ghost  with  some  admiration, 
and  expressing  the  opinion  that  she  was  “a  tidy  boat,”  he 
condescended  to  answer  Charley's  questions  about  the 
channel. 

“ Channel  ? Why,  bless  you,  you  can't  find  the  chan- 
nel to  save  your  life.  It  jest  winds  in  among  the  islands, 
and  runs  every  which  way.  You've  got  to  be  brung  up 
on  this  bay  before  you  can  ever  learn  the  channel.” 

"‘But  we  can  find  it  if  we  keep  searching  for  it,  can’t 
we  ?”  inquired  Charley. 

“You’ll  begrowed  up  before  you  do,”  answered  the  man.  | 
“ You  can  try  it,  I s'pose,  if  you  want  to.  You  must  keep 
a-gradooally  working  up  to  the  nor’ard,  and  if  one  of  you 
gets  up  the  mast  and  watches  the  color  of  the  water,  meb- 
be  you  can  find  the  way.  Say,  where  was  you  last  night — 
aboard  this  cousara  V' 

“ We’ve  been  here  ever  since  that  thunder-shower  came 
up.” 

4 'You  hain’t  seen  nothing  of  no  suspicious-looking  fel- 
lows in  a row-boat,  have  ye  ?” 

The  boys  told  him  that  they  had  seen  nobody  since  they 
had  cast  anchor. 

“ Well,”  resumed  the  man, 4 4 you  keep  a smart  look-out. 
There’s  been  half  a dozen  Hail-boats  stole  out  of  this  hay 
in  the  last  two  weeks  by  some  fellows  that  sneak  ’round  in 
a row-boat  at  night.  Why,  they  stole  a colored  man’s 
boat  last  week  while  he  was  asleep  in  her.  Chucked  him  . 
right  overboard,  they  did.  Those  fellows  is  regular  pi- 
rates, and  if  they  catch  you  lying  at  anchor  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  place,  you’ll  have  trouble  with  'em.” 

The  man’s  caution  did  not  alarm  the  boys,  but  they  ' 
thanked  him,  and  said  they  would  remember  his  advice. 

44  W e’ll  set  an  anchor  watch  at  night,”  said  Charley.  “ It’s  ] 
what  we  ought  to  do,  anyway.  This  anchoring  the  boat,  , 
and  then  going  to  sleep  and  letting  her  look  out  for  her- 
self, is  too  much  like  the  way  Frenchmen  manage  ships,  i 
We  might  have  been  run  down  by  some  big  fishing-boat 1 
last  night,  for  we  didn't  hang  out  our  lantern,  and  we 
were  all  sound  asleep.” 

The  wind  was  fair,  and  the  crew  of  the  Ghost , thinking 
that  the  man  had  greatly  exaggerated  the  difficulty  of 
finding  the  channel,  were  not  disturbed  when  they  pres- 
ently found  themselves  in  what  looked  like  a narrow 


creek  winding  through  a low  marshy  meadow.  Charley 
climbed  up  the  must  hoops,  and  saw  that  the  Ghost  had 
entered  an  archipelago.  In  every  direction,  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  the  low  meadow  was  divides!  into  hundreds  of 
little  islands,  separated  by  narrow  creeks  varying  in 
width  from  a fewr  feet  to  a dozen  rods.  He  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  was  going  to  lie  a difficult  task  to  find  a 
channel  deep  enough  for  the  Ghiwt,  for  he  could  sec  that 
the  water  had  the  appearance  of  being  very  shallow  in 
nearly  all  the  creeks.  He  had  just  decided  on  the  course 
that  it  would  be  best  to  steer  for  the  next  ten  minutes, 
when  the  Ghost  ran  on  a mud-bank,  and  came  to  a stop. 

It  was  come  time  before  she  could  be  pushed  off  again, 
so  deep  and  sticky  was  the  mud;  and  when  at  last  she 
was  once  more  on  her  course,  Charley  took  the  helm,  and 
sent  Joe  aloft  to  look  for  the  channel.  Joe  had  no  soon- 
er climbed  the  mast  hoops  than  the  Ghost  was  aground 
again,  and  another  half-hour  had  to  be  spent  in  getting 
her  afloat.  The  whole  morniug  was  passed  in  this  unsat^ 
isfactory  way,  and  the  boat  was  at  least  half  the  time 
stuck  in  the  mud.  At  noon  the  crew  let  her  remain 
aground  while  they  had  lunch,  and  rested  for  an  hour. 
Then  they  resumed  the  tiresome  business  of  running 
aground  and  getting  afloat  again,  and  when  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  approached,  they  anchored  in  a little  cove 
where  the  water  happened  to  be  deep  enough  to  float  the 
boat,  and  acknowledged  to  one  another  that,  the  inquisitive 
old  man  was  right,  and  that  they  would  probably  have  to 
spend  a long  time  in  working  their  way  out  from  among 
the  islands. 

“ I don’t  believe  what  the  old  man  said  about  pirates,” 
said  Harry,  as  they  were  rigging  the  canvas  cabin,  and 
preparing  for  the  night;  “but  I did  see  what  you  may 
think  was  a suspicious- looking  Wit  when  I was  up  aloft 
this  afternoon.” 

“ Let’s  hear  about  it,”  said  Charley. 

“ It  was  a row-boat  tied  up  to  the  shore  in  a little  bit  of 
a creek  about  half  a mile  from  here,  and  there*  were  three 
men  lying  asleep  in  her.  Now  what  were  they  doiug 
that  for,  I’d  like  to  know  ?" 

“ I don’t  see  what  could  induce  anybody  to  row  into 
such  a place  as  this,  aud  then  go  to  sleep.  If  they  had 
been  fishing,  now,  I could  understand  it,” said  Charley. 
44  What  sort  of  looking  men  were*  they  ?” 

“I  could  only  see  the  face  of  one  of  them.  He  woke 
up,  and  lifted  up  his  head  to  look  at  me,  and  he  didn’t 
look  a bit  like  a fisherman.  He  seemed  to  me  just  like 
one  of  those  fellows  that  you  see  in  New  York— a regular 
4 rough,’ you  know.” 

“ You’re  sure  he  saw'  our  boat  ?”  asked  Charley. 

“Sure  as  sure  can  be,”  replied  Harry.  “And  he 
watched  it  very  sharp,  too.” 

“ Boys,"  asked  Charley,  “has  anybody  got  a pistol  f I 
know  there  isn’t  any  gun  alioard.” 

“We  didn't  bring  pistols,  for  Uncle  John  wouldn’t  con- 
sent to  it,” answered  Harry;  “ and  he  said  we  wouldn't 
need  a gun.  I’ve  got  a lot  of  powder  for  the  cannon,  but 
it  wouldn’t  be  much  good  against  the  pirates  that  the  old 
man  told  us  of.” 

44 We  have  got  a cannon,  haven’t  we!”  said  Charley, 
thoughtfully.  4 4 I’d  forgotten  that.  Let  me  have  a look 
at  it.” 

He  examined  the  cannon  closely,  and  carefully  dried 
the  bore  with  the  help  of  his  handkerchief  and  a small 
stick.  Then  he  came  back  to  the  cockpit  and  asked, 
“Does  anybody  happen  to  have  anything  that  will  do 
for  shot  ?” 

“I’ve  got  about  a handful  of  marbles,”  said  Joe.  “I 
forgot  to  leave  them  behind.” 

“ They’re  just  the  thing,”  said  Charley.  “Give  ‘cm  to 
me,  will  you,  and  let  me  have  a lot  of  that  thick  brown 
paper  that  was  wrapped  round  the  stove,  provided  there  is 
any  of  it  left.” 
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Charley  wrapped  the  marbles  in  three  or  four  thickness- 
es of  paper,  and  then  loaded  the  cannon,  ramming  the  pack- 
age of  marbles  close  up  against  the  powder.  Then  he  laid 
a piece  of  cloth  over  the  cannon  to  protect  it  from  the  dew, 
and  put  the  powder-flask  in  liis  pocket.  “ Now  if  anybody 
attacks  us,”  he  exclaimed,  “we  can  give  him  a dose  of 
canister-shot.” 

“You'll  have  to  ask  him  to  be  kind  enough  to  come 
right  up  in  front  of  the  cannon,”  remarked  Joe,  “for  you 
can't  aim  it  at  anybody  while  it's  lashed  fast." 

“That's  so,"  said  Charley.  “I  am  smart  not  to  think 
of  cutting  the  lashing.”  So  saying,  he  cut  the  cannon 
loose,  so  that  he  could  turn  it  in  any  direction.  “Now, 
boys,  turn  in,  and  I'll  keep  a look-out  till  ten  o'clock,  for 
I'm  not  a bit  sleepy.  I don’t  believe  anybody  will  trouble 
us,  but  at  any  rate  weil  take  care  not  to  be  surprised.” 

The  boys  felt  so  safe,  in  spite  of  what  the  old  man  had 
said,  that  they  were  soon  peacefully  sleeping,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Charley,  who  was  sitting  very  wide  awake,  with 
his  back  against  the  mast.  It  was  not  yet  ten  o'clock  when 
Tom  was  awakened  by  feeling  a hand  laid  on  his  forehead. 
“Hush!”  whispered  Charley.  “I  can  hear  a row-boat 
coming  toward  us.  Wake  up  Harry  ami  Joe.  and  come 
on  deck;  but  don't  make  any  noise.  I’ve  unshipped  the 
tiller,  and  you  can  use  it  for  a club.” 

[to  UK  COXTIM'H).] 

HISTORICAL  TREES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  MARY  A.  BARR. 

I HAVE  a suggestion  to  make,  my  little  friends,  which 
I think  you  will  all  like.  It  is  to  keep  an  Album  of 
Leaves.  Not  only  can  you  collect  and  exchange  leaves 
of  different  varieties,  but  of  famous  trees,  of  which  there 
are  many  in  the  United  States.  Arrange  them  neatly; 
write  below'  them  where  and  why  you  gathered  them,  if 
they  are  historical  or  famous,  and  what  made  them  so; 
and  to  prove  to  you  how  interesting  such  an  album  can 
bo  made.  I will  tell  you  of  some  trees  that  are  as  cele-  I 
brated  as  either  Washington  or  General  Grant. 

In  the  year  1682,  under  the  wide-spreading  branches 
of  a huge  elm  in  Philadelphia,  the  good  and  wise  William  1 
Penn  held  a council  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Pennsylvania  ; 
Indians,  and  made  a treaty  with  them  which  was  never  j 
broken,  and  from  which  the  tree  received  its  name  and 
fame  as  “Penn's  Treaty  Tree.”  It  was  blown  down  in  j 
1810,  and  when  its  rings  were  counted  it  proved  to  be  283 
years  old,  having  been  155  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty.  It  was  so  honored  that  when  the  English  held 
possession  of  Philadelphia  during  the  winter  of  1778,  Col- 
onel Simcoe  placet!  a sentinel  under  it  to  protect  it  from 
the  soldiers  who  were  cutting  down  all  the  trees  near  for 
fire* wood.  A large  part  of  it  was  sent  to  the.  remaining 
members  of  Penn’s  family  at  Stokes,  near  Windsor,  in 
England,  where  it  still  remains,  and  the  rest  was  made 
into  w'ork-hoxes,  chairs,  and  many  other  ornaments. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  “Charter  Oak”  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut;  it  became  famous  in  1687,  just  five  years 
after  Penn’s  treaty  with  the  Indians  in  Pennsylvania. 
King  James  sent  a proud,  tyrannical  man  from  England 
as  Governor  of  Connecticut,  called  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
who  on  his  arrival  at  Boston  immediately  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  charter  of  Connecticut.  Of  course  he 
was  refused,  and  nearly  a year  went  by.  every  day  of 
which  proved  him  to  bo  more  masterful,  and  unworthy 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  people.  So  at  last,  in  Oc- 
tober. 1687,  he  took  a company  of  soldiers  and  went  to 
Hartford,  where  the  Assembly  met,  and  again  demanded 
from  the  people  their  charter.  He  was  received  with 
great  politeness,  and  calmly  listened  to  until  candle-light, 
when  the  charter  was  brought  out  and  laid  upon  the  ta- 
ble around  which  the  Assembly  sat.  Sir  Edmund  was 
just  about  to  seize  it,  when  the  lights  were  suddenly  put 


out.  and  there  was  a great  tumult  and  much  confusion, 
and  before  the  candles  could  be  relit,  one  Captain  Wads- 
worth, of  Hartford,  seized  the  charter,  and,  unseen,  carried 
it  off,  and  put  it  into  the  hollow  trunk  of  a large  oak-tree 
near.  Of  course  Sir  Edmund  was  very  angry,  hut  no  one 
could  or  would  tell  where  the  charter  was,  and  his  lord- 
ship  had  to  go  hack  without  it.  The  Hartford  people  are 
very  proud  of  their  oak,  and  I am  sure  mime  of  you  have 
seen  the  piano  made  from  it  after  it  had  been  blown  clown 
in  1856.  The  Vice-President's  chair  in  the  Senate-Cham- 
ber at  Washington  is  also  made  of  the  Charter  Oak,  and 
many  other  things,  which,  perhaps,  some  of  you  own. 

At  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Washington  and  Essex 
streets,  Boston,  there  stood  a large  elm-tree,  in  1765,  call- 
ed the  “Tree  of  Liberty.”  Under  its  branches  a society 
: calling  themselves  the  “Sons  of  Liberty”  held  meetings 
against  taxation  and  oppression  of  all  kinds  from  the 
English  government.  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  the  royal 
Governor  at  that  time,  had  not  interfered  with  them  for 
fear  of  serious  consequences,  and  so,  early  on  the  morning 
of  August  14,  1765,  several  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  hung 
two  etflgieo.  or  pictures,  from  a limb  of  Liberty  Tree, 
one  of  which  was  a likeness  of  Andrew  Oliver,  Secretary 
of  the  Colony,  and  the  newly  appointed  stamp  distributer 
for  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  represented  Lord  Bute 
as  the  devil  peeping  out  of  an  enormous  boot.  Crowds 
gathered  around  the  tree  all  day.  and  at  night  the  effigies 
were  cut  down  and  carried  in  a great  procession  through 
the  streets,  while  the  people  cried  out,  “ Liberty  and  pros- 
perity forever!  No  stamps!  No  taxation  without  our 
consent!”  Four  months  after  that,  the  people  made  An* 
! drew  Oliver  go  under  Liberty  Tree  and  publicly  read  his 
1 resignation.  This  famous  elm  of  liberty  was  cut  down  in 
1775  by  the  British  soldiers,  exactly  ten  years  to  the  mouth 
after  the  8ons  of  Liberty  had  decorated  its  branches  with 
the  pictures  of  Andrew  Oliver  and  Lord  Bute.  The  sol- 
diers made  fire  wood  of  Liberty  elm,  and  got  fourteen 
good  cords  from  it. 

The  same  year  that  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  gather- 
ing under  liberty  Tree  in  Boston,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  read  and  meetings  were  held  under  a splen- 
did live-oak  at  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  which  the  peo- 
ple also  called  Liberty  Tree,  and  decorated  in  very  nearly 
the  same  manner  as  the  Boston  Liberty  Tree.  It  also  was 
cut  down  and  burned  by  the  British  in  1780,  five  years 
after  the  one  in  Boston.  Many  canes  and  a ballot-box 
were  inode  from  what  was  left  of  it,  but  the  box  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  great  fire  at  Charleston  in  1838. 

An  oak  brought  from  the  forest  and  planted  in  an  open 
field  at  Norwich  was  Connecticut’s  liberty  Tree, and  under 
it  meetings  were  held.  On  the  celebration  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  its  branches  were  hung  with  appropri- 
ate devices,  and  it  was  crowned  with  an  enormous  Phryg- 
ian cap.  A tent  was  erected  under  it,  and  here  the  peo- 
ple gathered  to  hear  the  news,  and  to  encourage  each  oth- 
er in  resisting  every  kind  of  oppression. 

One  morning,  the  3d  of  July,  1775,  General  Washing- 
ton, accompanied  by  the  officers  of  his  staff,  walked  under 
the  shadow  of  a magnificent  elm-tree  which  grew  near 
the  entrance  of  his  quarters  at  Cambridge.  Massachusetts, 
and  which  is  still  standing,  made  a few  remarks,  drew  his 
sword,  and  took  command  of  the  American  army.  This 
elm  is  famous  also  as  the  tree  under  which  the  celebrated 
preacher  Whitefield  preached  to  those  who  had  a much 
harder  battle  to  fight  with  themselves  and  the  Evil  One 
than  Washington  and  his  brave  soldiers,  who  fought  for 
liberty  and  gained  it. 

If  any  of  my  readers  ever  visit  Fort  Mercer,  at  Reel 
Bank,  New  Jersey,  they  may  perhaps  still  see  the  remains 
<»f  an  old  hickory-tree  that  was  used  fora  flagstaff  during 
the  battle  of  Fort  Mercer  in  1777. 

The  only  trees  left  standing  on  Rhode  Island  after  the 
British  had  occupied  it  in  1770  were  two  sycamores,  which 
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were  preserved  as  long  as  possible  by  the  owner  of  the 
land  on  which  they  grew. 

When  Lafayette  visited  Yorktown  in  1824.  the  people 
made  a crown  of  laurel,  which  they  took  from  a beautiful 
tree  that  grew  near  the  place  where  they  received  him, 
and  put  it  upon  his  head,  with  many  assurances  of  love 
and  respect;  but  he  took  it  from  his  head,  and  stepping 
forward,  placed  it  upon  the  brow  of  Colonel  Nicholas 
Fish,  of  the  Revolution,  who  was  present,  saying  as  he 
did  it.  “No  one  is  better  entitled  to  wear  this  mark  of 
honor  than  our  friend.” 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  last  and  most  renowned  of  the 
Governors  of  New  Amsterdam  (now  New’  York) 
while  it  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  brought  from  Hol- 
land many  fruit  and  flower  trees  for  the  garden 
which  surrounded  his  house  of  yellow  brick  that 
stood  near  Tenth  Street  and  Second  Avenue.  One 
of  these,  a pear-tree,  which  lie  planted  in  1(547.  on 
what  is  now  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  Street  and 
Third  Avenue,  was  still  in  existence  in  18458,  and 
bore  fmit  until  very  near  that  time.  Many  of  the 
pears  have  been  preserved  in  liquor  as  curiosities. 


The  oak  on  the  Van  Cortland  estate  which  was  used  as 
a whipping  post  during  the  Revolution : the  chestnut  on 
Gallows  Hill,  where  the  spy  Edmund  Palmer  was  hanged 
by  order  of  General  Putnam,  who  would  not  listen  to  the 
poor  young  mans  wife  as  she  begged  piteously  for  his  life; 
the  tulip-tree  on  which  ten  Tories  were  hanged  the  morning 
after  King's  Mountain  battle  in  1780;  ami  the  whitewood 
under  whose  shadow  the  captors  of  Andre  caused  him  to 
strip,  and  found  the  papers  they  were  looking  for,  in  his 
stockings,  and  which  was  struck  by  lightning  the  very 
day  that  the  news  of  Arnold’s  death  reached  Tarrytown, 
and  many  more — are  all  of  interest;  and  a leaf  from  the 
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and  I have  a little  friend  who  has  a wreath  made  of  the 
leaves  pulled  from  the  old  tree  and  the  one  planted  after 
it  had  l>een  blown  down.  Both  are  now  dead,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  to  show  where  this  famous  landmark  used 
to  be. 

At  Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson,  there  once  stood  a 
beautiful  balm-of-Gilead-tree,  under  which  a little  Indian 
boy  gave  to  a wounded  soldier,  during  the  Revolution, 
his  last  crust  of  bread,  saying  as  lie  did  so,  “ I am  a war- 
riors son  ; I want  nothing.”  The  soldier  adopted  him, 
and  took  him  to  England  with  him,  but  he  came  bock, 
married  a daughter  of  fhe  same  otlicer,  and  it  is  not  long 
since  I saw  one  of  his  descendants,  who  are  very  proud  of 
their  Indian  ancestor. 

The  chestnut -tree  under  which  the  brave  General 
Wooster  received  his  death-wound  has  long  si  nee  been  cut 
into  rails,  and  Lossing,  the  historian,  says:  “The  owner  of 
the  land  |M>iiited  out  the  locality  to  me,  and  expressed  the 
patriotic  opinion  that  Congress  ought  to  do  something. 
He  hud  long  contemplated  the  erection  of  a chestnut  post 
at  his  own  expense.  but  having  done  that,  the  public  would 
expect  him  to  paint  some  lettering  on’t.  and  lie  was  not 
disjK)sed  to  bear  the  whole  burden  himself.” 


old  trees  or  those  that  have  sprung  from  them,  or  even  a 
blade  of  grass  from  the  spot,  could  be  got  with  a little 
trouble,  and  would  make  a most  interesting  album.  At 
the  Peekskill  Military  Academy  there  are  several  histor- 
ical oaks,  and  one  under  which  General  Putnam  watched 
the  British  fleet  off  the  Dunderberg,  and  the  smoke  of  the 
British  encampment  at  Verplanck's  Point,  and  on  which 
the  spy  Daniel  Strong  was  hanged  for  enticing  men  to  de- 
sert from  the  American  army.  Salem.  New  Jersey,  has  a 
venerable  oak  in  one  of  its  principal  streets  that  must  have 
been  a tree  of  majestic  proportions  when  John  Fenwick 
lauded  there  one  flue  October  day  205  years  ago.  New 
Haven.  Connecticut,  is  noted  for  its  elms,  and  is  called  the 
“City  of  Elms”;  those  around  the  public  square  and  vicin- 
ity were  planted  by  the  Rev.  David  Austin  and  the  Hon. 
James  Hillhouse,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  famous  for 
the  deeds  they  have  witnessed. 

At  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  upon  the  grounds  of  a 
colored  man  called  Mitchell,  are  the  only  cork-trees  in 
North  America.  They  were  given  him  by  a lady  to  whom 
he  had  rendered  some  slight  service.  There  are  two  of 
them,  and  he  is  very  proud  of  them,  giving  a leaf  from 
them  as  so  much  gold.  There  have  been  many  heoutiful 
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poems  written  about  trees  that  might  well  be  copied  into 
your  leaf  albums,  and  which  would  add  greatly  to  their 
interest. 

A leaf  can  be  obtained  from  the  Washington  Elm, 
Peckakill  Oak,  New  Haven  Elms,  Salem  Oak,  and  the 
Mitchell  Cork-trees,  as  they  are  still  standing,  and  a blade 
of  grass  or  a flower  can  be  easily  got  from  the  place  where 
most  of  the  others  grew. 


AN  AFRICAN  SLIPPER-MAKER 

DY  DAVID  KER. 

NOON  in  Algiers— a scorching  African  noon— bringing 
out  the  white-walled  houses  and  wlyte-domed  mosques 
of  the  city,  and  the  black  shadows  which  they  cast,  sharp 
and  clear  as  in  a photograph,  driving  even  the  seasoned 
Arabs  to  the  shelter  of  roofs  and  gateways,  and  making 
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old  Selim  the  slipper-maker,  as  he  puffs  his  long  pipe  in 
the  shady  doorway  of  his  Bhop,  stroke  his  white  bean!  with 
a self-satisfied  air  while  eying  the  hot  faces  and  dusty  uni- 
forms of  the  luckless  French  soldiers  who  come  tramping 
past  in  the  full  mid-day  glare. 

To  look  at  the  old  fellow  as  he  squats  there  on  his  little 
mat,  with  his  huge  blue  turban  pulled  over  his  eyes,  and 
the  long  white  folds  of  his  heavy  burnoose  (mantle)  rip- 
pling over  the  floor  on  every  side,  as  if  some  one  hod  up- 
set a pitcher  of  milk  over  him,  you  would  think  that  no 
amount  of  customers  would  get  him  on  his  feet  again  to- 
day. But  there  is  one  customer  coming  who  will  do  it  in 
a moment. 

Dodging  fearlessly  put  the  huge  gaunt  camels  which 
almost  block  the  narrow  street  as  they  go  slouching  past 
with  their  long,  noiseless  stride,  roped  together  in  single 
file  like  beads  on  a string,  a tiny  figure  stands  upon  the 
threshold,  looking  down  at  Selim  from  under  its  party- 
colored  hood,  with  a great  show  of  white  teeth  and  laugh- 
ing black  eyes. 

“ Aha !”  cries  the  old  slipper  merchant,  springing  up 
with  wonderful  briskness  for  a Mussulman.  “Welcome 
to  this  house  of  mine,  my  pearl!  What  seeks  Zuleika, 
daughter  of  Hussein , from  her  father’s  friend  ?” 

“I  want  a pair  of  shoes,” answered  the  little  woman, 
with  a business-like  air;  “and  my  father  says  they  must 
be  very  fine  indeed,  for  to-morrow  some  friends  are  com- 
ing to  us,  and  you  are  to  come  too,  and  eat  of  our  pilaff 
| rice  and  roast  meat]  and  our  sweetmeats,  and  see  what  a 
welcome  we'll  give  you!” 

Old  Selim,  with  a sly  twinkle  in  his  small  gray  eye, 
rummages  among  the  clusters  of  shoes  that  hang  like 
grapes  overhead,  and  produces  a pair  that  make  Zuleika's 
eyes  open  wide  in  wondering  delight.  Such  a pair!  all 
ablaze  with  scarlet  and  bright  green  and  spangles  of  shin- 
ing tinsel.  And  when  he  had  tied  them  on,  and  set  her 
down  again,  Selim  gave  her  back  two  of  the  heavy  copper 
pieces  she  had  given  him,  and  bade  her  buy  fresh  dates 
with  them. 

But  her  joy  was  suddenly  checked.  A passing  water- 
carrier  hod  let  his  skin  bag  come  undone,  and  turned  the 
dust  into  thick  black  mud  all  around  Selim’s  threshold. 
Poor  Zuleika,  unable  to  untie  her  shoes  again,  unwilling 
to  soil  them,  and  not  liking  to  disturb  the  old  man  any 
more,  looked  very  rueful  indeed. 

But  just  then  Selint  looked  up,  and  seeing  her  difficulty, 
kicked  off  his  green  slippers  in  a moment,  carried  her  gal- 
lantly over  the  puddle,  and  theu,  looking  down  at  his  be- 
mired  feet,  said,  with  the  hoarse  chuckle  which  is  an 
Arab's  nearest  approach  to  a laugh,  “Now  are  we  even, 
my  daughter:  if  I have  given  thee  colored  shoes,  thou 
hast  given  me  black  ones.” 

And  as  the  child  held  up  her  little  rose-bud  mouth  to 
kiss  him,  Selim  the  slipper  merchant  felt  well  repaid  for 
his  trouble. 


ONLY  A BIRD, 

BY  JAMES  OTIS. 

FOR  the  many  words  of  loving  sympathy  from  the 
warm  little  hearts  of  the  readers  of  Yot'NO  People 
for  Toby  Tyler  very  many  thanks  are  due.  The  praise 
has  been  very  sweet;  and  that  I may  in  some  measure 
repay  you  for  your  kindness,  I am  going  to  tell  you  a true 
story  of  a little  bird  that  I owned  at  the  time  Toby's  his- 
tory was  being  written,  and  who  sat  on  the  leaves  of  the 
book,  keeping  me  company  far  into  the  night.  The  little 
fellow  is  dead  now,  and  there  is  a corner  in  my  heart  sa- 
cred to  the  memory  of  the  dearest  little  j>et  1 ever  had, 
even  though  it  was  only  a bird. 

Two  years  ago.  on  a chill}',  wet  morning,  the  servant- 
girl  came  iuto  the  library  with  a very  ragged,  discouraged- 
looking  little  fellow  covered  with  her  apron,  who,  on  b> 


ing  released  from  his  imprisonment,  hopped  in  front  of 
the  fire,  opening  his  mouth  so  wide  that  it  seemed  as  if  ho 
was  about  to  swallow  grate,  coals,  and  everything  warm. 
It  was  a young  robin,  a naturally  active  little  body,  who 
had  got  up  too  early  for  the  worms.  Ellen  had  found 
him  on  the  curb-stone,  where  he  was  looking  down  at  the 
pools  of  water  in  the  gutter  much  as  if  he  believed  it 
would  be  better  to  drown  himself  at  once  rather  than 
wait  for  the  ruin  to  wash  him  entirely  away. 

Some  crumbs  of  bread  soaked  in  milk,  and  two  or  three 
worms,  dropped  into  the  large  hole  that  served  as  mouth, 
and  which  seemed  nearly  as  big  as  his  entire  body,  had 
the  effect  of  cheering  Bobby  wonderfully.  In  less  than 
an  hour  he  was  hopping  around  the  library  as  if  ho  was 
the  owner  of  it  all ; and  from  that  time  until  he  died  he 
was  thoroughly  saucy  and  perfectly  independent  while  in 
that  room. 

For  about  a month  it  was  necessary  to  feed  Bohbv.  but 
after  that  time  he  was  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  If 
any  one  was  eating  anything  that  he  fancied  lie  should 
like,  he  would  hop  on  to  his  shoulder,  and,  without  so 
much  as  saying  “ By  your  leave,”  would  peck  at  it  until 
he  was  satisfied,  or  driven  away.  In  the  latter  case  he 
would  sent  himself  on  his  master's  shoulder,  and  scold  at 
the  offender  until  he  was  hoarse,  and  the  occupants  of  the 
room  nearly  deafened. 

Now  although  Bobby  was  so  nearly  drowned  on  the 
day  when  ho  first  made  his  appearance  in  our  family,  a 
bath  was  his  great  delight,  and  whenever  he  heard  the 
water  running  from  the  faucet,  he  would  fly  up  on  the 
slab,  flapping  his  wings  and  screaming  until  the  water 
was  poured  on  his  head  and  hack.  Then,  when  lie  had 
had  quite  ns  thorough  a bath  as  he  thought  he  needed,  lie 
would  fly  to  the  top  of  the  canaries'  cage,  and  shake  the 
water  from  his  feathers  over  them,  enjoying  the  trouble 
he  caused. 

Of  course  ho  had  a cage  of  his  own,  into  which  he 
would  retire  when  he  wanted  a lunch  or  a nap:  but  it 
was  a rule  with  him  never  to  stay  there  quietly  if  he  was 
fastened  in.  So  long  as  the  door  of  the  cage  was  open,  lie 
was  perfectly  contented;  but  when  it  was  closed,  he  would 
dance  hack  and  forth,  scolding  and  screaming,  until,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet,  one  was  quite  willing  to  un- 
fasten the  door. 

Bobby  trotted  gravely  over  the  entire  house,  never  of- 
fering to  go  out-of-doors  when  the  windows  were  open, 
although  he  sometimes  surveyed  the  street  from  the  win- 
dow-ledge. No  one  was  ever  more  punctual  at  the  table 
than  this  same  saucy  Bob ; the  back  of  a chair  served  him 
as  a seat,  and  a cake  with  a quantity  of  plums  in  it  was 
regularly  put  on  the  table  for  his  especiul  benefit.  He 
was  very  well  behaved  at  meal-time,  except  when  the 
plums  were  baked  in  too  hard,  and  then  ho  would  pull 
and  tug  at  the  offending  dainty  until,  it  coming  out  sud- 
denly, he  would  tumble  on  his  back,  with  the  plum  held 
tightly  in  his  beak. 

At  twilight  his  favorite  position  was  on  my  shoulder, 
where,  with  his  little  body  as  close  to  my  neck  as  possi- 
ble, he  would  remain  until  driven  away. 

But  it  was  in  the  library,  the  room  in  which  he  was 
first  introduced  to  the  family,  that  he  most  liked  to  stay. 
There,  perched  high  on  the  desk  while  his  master  was 
writing,  lie  would  gravely  watch  the  work,  or,  tiring  of 
that,  amuse  himself  by  dragging  pencils  or  pen-holders  to 
the  edge  of  the  desk,  and  pushing  them  off.  With  his 
head  tipped  on  one  side,  he  would  watch  the  fall  of  the 
articles,  his  little  bright  eyes  fairly  twinkling  with  mis- 
chief and  pleasure. 

It  was  when  the  story  of  Toby  Tyler  was  being  written 
tliat  Bobby  appeared  to  settle  down  into  a grave  and 
sedate  citizen,  acting  very  much  as  if  he  thought  lie  was 
aiding  in  the  work.  He  would  sit  quietly  on  the  pen 
rack  until  the  book  was  opened  and  the  writing  begun; 
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then  he  would  hop  down  on  the  open  page,  watching 
every  movement  of  the  pen,  singing  over  and  over  again 
two  or  three  soft  notes,  as  if  giving  advice,  only  stepping 
from  the  book  when  it  was  necessary  to  turn  the  pages. 
In  this  manner  Bobby  would  pass  hour  after  hour,  until 
he  thought  he  had  been  neglected  too  long,  when  he  would 
peck  and  strike  at  the  pen,  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  was 
time  he  was  attended  to.  Then  he  would  fly  back  and 
forth  from  the  desk  to  the  closet  where  his  grapes  were, 
calling  loudly  for  his  favorite  fruit.  From  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  table  he  would  roll  the  grapes,  after  eat- 
ing all  he  wanted,  almost  as  if  he  were  having  a regular 
game  at  ball. 

After  having  been  thus  feasted  and  amused,  Bobby 
would  take  up  his  position  on  the  book  again,  standing 
there  on  one  leg  until  he  was  so  sleepy  that  he  could 
hardly  keep  erect,  but  never  attempting  to  go  to  bed  until 
the  book  was  closed.  Of  the  many  pages  of  manuscript 
that  made  up  the  story  of  Toby,  there  certainly  were 
not  more  than  four  or  five  on  which  he  bad  not  perched 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  general  assistant  ; and  his 
life  was  ended  very  shortly  after  his  work  ou  the  story 
was  done. 

In  November,  at  about  the  same  time  Toby’s  story 
was  begun  in  Younci  People,  little  Bobby  disappeared. 
All  search  for  liim  was  vain,  and  we  grieved  sorely  for 
him,  believing  some  strange  cat  had  devoured  him.  Each 
one  in  the  house  missed  the  poor  little  fellow  almost  as 
much  os  if  he  had  been  a child,  and  for  many  days  Bob- 
by’s perch  on  the  desk,  without  its  bright-eyed  occupant, 
made  the  room  seem  too  lonely  for  work. 

A few  weeks  ago  the  heavy  draperies  that  had  been 
hanging  at  the  windows  were  taken  down  to  give  place 
to  lighter  ones  for  the  summer;  and  there,  far  up. at  one 
comer,  under  the  cornice,  with  his  feet  caught  in  the  rav- 
elled edges  of  the  lace  curtains,  was  the  body  of  poor  Bob- 
by. He  hail  probably  crept  up  there  in  search  of  flies, 
been  imprisoned  by  the  threads,  and  died,  the  heavy  cov- 
ering over  him  preventing  his  cries  from  being  heard. 

It  was  a sad  ending  to  the  little  life  which  made  that 
home  bright,  whose  walls  have  never  echoed  to  the  music 
of  childish  voices  and  the  patter  of  tiny  feet 


A SUMMER  SHOWER. 

BY  GEORGE  COOPER. 
“Hush!”  sighed  the  leaves; 

“Hurry,  birds,  hurry! 

See  yonder  sheaves 
All  in  a flurry.” 

“ Come  under  quick, 
Grasshopper,  cricket  1* 
Whispered  the  vines 
Down  in  tho  thicket. 

“Hide,”  lisped  the  grass, 

“ Lady-bug,  spider ; 

Ant,  here’s  a place; 

Fly,  sit  beside  her.” 

“ Rest,  katydid, 

Here  iti  my  bushes; 
Butterfly,  too : 

How  the  rain  rushes!” 

Why,  there's  the  snn ! 

Hark  the  birds  singing, 
“Good-by,  dear  leaves. 

Off  we’ll  be  wingiug.” 

“Bee,”  smiled  the  row. 

"Thank  you  for  calling; 
Drop  iu  again 
When  the  ruin's  falling.” 


[Begun  In  Hawick'*  Yorso  Pnorut  No.  80,  May  10.} 

SUSIE  KINGMAN’S  DECISION. 

BY  KATE  R.  JIcDOWELL. 


Chapter  IV. 

“ II T AY-PARTY  day  at  last!”  cried  Susie,  dancing  gavly 
ill  about  her  room.  “School  ended,  and  now  for  a 
splendid  time  to-day !”  As  she  went  toward  the  window  the 
sweet  June  air  was  coming  softly  in,  the  birds,  too,  were 
singing,  and  unconsciously  ahe  found  herself  chanting, 

“ Let  everything  that  hat  h breath  praise  the  Lord.  ” Then, 
stopping  suddenly,  “Why,  that  reminds  me,  I forgot  to 
turn  over  to  a new  leaf  in  my  Silent  Comforter  before 
breakfast.  Oh,  surely  it’s  the  20th,  and  I’ve  come  round 
again  to  that,  verse  with  * In  honor  preferring  one  anoth- 
er* in  it,  which  perplexed  me  so.  How  this  month  has 
flown!  It  seems  at  once  the  longest  and  shortest  I re- 
member. To  think  Florence  is  so  changed  a girl ! Why, 
she  really  seems  like  one  of  the  family,  rushing  in  and  out 
at  al  1 times,  bringing  or  send  i n g mam ma  flowers  every  day ; 
and  the  girls  all  like  her  so  well,  and  wouldn’t  need  any 
urging  now  to  vote  for  her.  Why,  there  she  is  this  min- 
ute!” as  a pretty  phaeton  stopped  at  the  gate. 

“Could  the  day  be  finer?”  called  Florence,  as  she  tied 
the  gray  pony.  “ I thought  I saw  you  drinking  in  this 
air,  when  I was  at  the  turn  in  the  road  about  half  a mile 
off.  Come,  bring  your  hat  and  take  a drive  with  me.  I’ve 
something  very  important  to  tell  you,”  and  she  opened  the 
gate  to  take  some  rare  flowers  to  Mrs.  Kingman,  who  was 
sewing  on  the  piazza,  with  the  baby  playing  near  her  chair. 
Florence  took  tho  little  one  in  her  arms,  lagging  it  to  say 
her  name.  “She  can  not  get  any  farther  than  'Flo,’” 
said  Mrs.  Kingman,  putting  aside  her  work  to  go  and  ar- 
range her  flowers. 

“That’s  what  my  sister  Bessie  always  calls  me,”  said 
Florence,  kissing  the  little  one  more  tenderly. 

“When  are  you  going  to  show  mo  tho  picture  of  that 
wonderful  Bessie?”  asked  Susie,  straightening  out  the  dai- 
sies on  her  hat  as  they  went  slowly  down  the  walk. 

“ I should  have  brought  it  over  this  morning  if  I hadn’t 
something  els©  on  my  mind  to  tell  you.” 

A moment  later  the  pretty  pon  v was  carrying  the  young 
girls  along  at  an  easy  gait,  pricking  up  his  ears  occasion- 
ally, as  if  to  catch  the  drift  of  the  gay  chatter  going  on  be- 
hind him. 

“ By-the-way,”  Florence  was  saying,  “I  found  this  scrap 
of  paper  on  the  floor  this  morning  when  I was  over  at 
school,”  handing  it  to  her  companion.  “The  girls  were  all 
clearing  out  their  desks—” 

But  Susie  had  read  the  few  pencilled  words,  and  looked 
aghast:  “ Vote  for  F.  T.  We're  all  going  to.  S.  K. 
wishes  it .” 

The  pony  was  walking  leisurely  along.  Florence  had 
dropped  the  reins ; her  arms  were  about  Susie’s  neck.  “To 
think  I never  suspected  it!”  she  said,  kissing  her. 

“I  never  wanted  you  to  know,” said  Susie,  “and  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Sadie's  carelessness — ” 

“Oil,  I’m  glad  I do  know— just  us  glad  as  can  be,  and 
I can  never  thank  you  enough.” 

“1  don’t  deserve  any  thanks  at  all,”  protested  Susie; 
“and  if  I did,  I felt  fully  repaid  when  your  uncle  offered 
his  grounds,  and  looked  so  kindly  at — ’’ 

“ Yes,”  said  Florence,  “and  from  that  moment  my  life 
changed  entirely.  Oh,  Susie,  you  can  not  imagine  how 
lonesome  I used  to  feel,  for  uncle  seldom  spoke  to  me, 
and  I felt  that  I never  could  get  used  to  so  many  strange 
faces,  and  I kept  wishing  myself  back  with  Bessie.  But 
no;  our  home  was  broken  up.  When  papa  diet!,  mamma 
only  lived  a week  longer,  and  after  that,  where  were  we  to 
go  f Mamma's  sister  Rebecca  was  with  us  at  the  time,  and  j 
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offered  to  take  one  of  us,  which  was  a great  deal,  for  she 
has  u large  family  of  her  own.  anil  then  she  wrote  to 
Uncle  to  take  the  other.  He  chose  me,  Ixnrause  1 was 
named  after  mamma,  and  I suppose  he  fancied  I would 
look  like  her,  whereas  Bessie  is  her  very  image.  Well, 
when  I got  here,  uncle  met  me  at  the  depot,  asked  one  or 
two  questions,  and  then  we  rode  to  Maplewood  without 
another  worth  I was  loo  homesick  to  talk,  iso  things 
went  on,  one  day  exactly  like  another,  with  simply  a 
Good-morning  ami  Good-night  to  begin  and  end  up  the 
day.  I often  found  money  and  other  presents  in  my 
room,  ami,  oh!  how  I longed  to  send  each  thing  on  to 
Bessie,  hut  I really  was  afraid  to  ask  if  I could.  But  I 
must  hurry  on  to  the  red-letter  day  of  my  life,  the  20th  of 
Mh}’.  That  day,  at  dinner,  after  the  scene  at  school, 
uncle  praised  my  high  standing,  and  began  to  ask  me 


BESSIE'S  PORTRAIT. 


aixmt  Bessie.  I show**!  him  her  photograph,  and  he 
looked  a long  time  at  it,  murmuring  something  nlxnit 
* Flo  mice  of  long  ago.’  and  asked  me  if  she  didn't  look 
a great  deal  like  mamma.  ‘ Everybody  used  to  speak  of 
the  wonderful  resemblance,’  1 answered,  ‘Well,’  said 
he,  ‘we  must  have  a larger  picture  of  her.’  And  what 
do  you  think  he  1ms  done  ? Sent  on  to  hare  Bessie's  por- 
trait painted,  and  I’m  to  have  it  for  my  room.” 

“The  tears  are  for  joy,”  continued  Florence,  in  answer 
to  Susie’s  earnest,  “ Oh,  this  is  enough!  don't  tell  me  any 
more.” 

“ Uncle  grew  more  and  more  kind.  He  seemed  to  en- 
joy planning  for  the  May  party,  and  you'll  see  this  after- 
noon some  of  the  arrangements  he  has  made.  It  has 
given  him  something  to  think  of.  which  Dr.  Folger  said 
yesterday  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  one  of  his 
melancholy  disjiositioii.  Uncle  has  said  again  and  again, 
‘I’m  glad  you  take  an  interest  in  your  studies;  it  pleases 
me  greatly.’  And,  Susie,  I know  all  this  happiness  would 
never  have  come  to  me  unless  the  girls  had  voted  for  me 
that  day  as  they  did.  I know  they  used  to  think  me  self- 
ish, for  one  morning — ■” 

“ Wlmt!  you  heard  wlmt  Sadie  said  ?” 

“Yes;  but  I've  made  up  for  it  since,  haven’t  I f For  I 


haven’t  been  alone  once  since  the  day  uncle  said,  4 You 
con  take  whoever  you  choose  when  you  go  out.’  By 
that  time  I had  lost  all  fear,  and  kissed  and  thanked  him. 
And  so  things  have  gone  on,  each  day  hotter  than  the 
last.  Uncle  handed  me  a telegram  this  morning,  which 
read,  ‘The  portrait  is  on  the  way’;  so  wo  export  it  by  the 
first  express.  Susie,  I can  never  thank  you — never,  as 
long  as  I live;  all  I can  do  is  to  tell  you  that,  next  to  Bes- 
sie, I love  you  best  of  any  one  on  earth.” 

| There  was  a great  lump  in  Susie’s  throat.  She  was 
crying  softly,  with  her  cheek  against  Florence’s.  At  the 
gate  Mrs.  Kingman  met  them, 

“Tell  your  mother  all  about  it,”  called  Florence,  touch- 
I ing  up  the  horse;  and  Susie  did. 

“To  think  it’s  all  over!”  said  Susie,  about  seven  o’clock 
that  evening,  as  they  were  going  down  to  sup)>cr.  “ Didn't 
, Florence  look  lovely  I” 

“ No  lovelier  than  a certain  maid  of  honor  that  crown- 
ed her,"  said  papa,  drawing  Susie  toward  him. 

“ Well,  didn't  the  Squire  ap|>car  delighted  f" 

“Yes,"  said  Mr.  Kingman,  "I  think  he  was;  but  I 
doubt  if  he  was  as  happy  as  1” — with  a loving  look  at  his 
little  daughter — “for  mamma  had  been  telling  me  some- 
thing.” 

“ And  you  were  glad  ?”  she  asked,  nestling  closer. 

“ Far  more  than  to  have  seen  you  Queen” — kissing  her. 

| Then  taking  a spray  of  delicate  green  from  a vase  near 
by,  “I  will  crown  you  myself;”  and  he  tenderly  twined 
it  round  her  head. 

But  the  day  was  not  yet  done.  A sharp  ring  was  heard 
soon  after  at  the  door,  and  Susie,  on  hearing  Sadie's  breath- 
less “ I must  see  Susie  right  away,”  darted  into  the  hall. 

44  Have  you  heard  i"  gasped  Sadie,  handing  her  a note. 

| 44  No — what  1”  questioned  Susie,  in  the  same  excited 

1 tone,  grasping  the  paper,  and  pulling  Sadie  into  the  li- 
1 brary.  She  turned  up  the  light,  which  fell  upon  the 
words ; 

“Oh,  Susie!  the  portrait  has  come,  and  it's  Bessie  her- 
self! She  lias  come  to  Maplewood  to  lire.  I’m  the  liap- 
; piest  girl  on  earth.  Bessie  says  she  is,  and  we  owe  it  all 
to  God  through  you.'* 

“/  am  happier  than  either,”  said  Susie,  a great  joy 
lighting  up  her  face.  “ Isn’t  it  like  a story,  Sadie  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Sadie,  excitedly.  “I  was  there  when  she 
came.  The  Squire  came  to  Florence’s  door  and  asked, 
‘Shall  I bring  in  the  portrait  f’  We  looked  around,  and 
there  stood  Bessie.  1 shall  never  forget  Florence’s  face 
as  she  rushed  forward,  nor  the  Squire’s  as  he  said,  ‘She 
has  come  to  live  with  us.  Florence.1  The  first  I knew  I 
[ was  crying  away  ns  haul  ns  could  be.  Florence  was  on 
her  knees,  the  Squire  lmd  his  arm  round  Bessie,  and — 
and — ” 

44  What  next  t”  asked  Susie,  her  face  growing  more  and 
I more  bright  as  she  listened. 

44  Oh,  they’re  so  happy  ! When  I came  away,  the 
Squire  had  ;ui  arm  around  each,  and  said,  4 I've  got  two 
daughters  now’;  and  they  made  a lovely  picture.  Noth- 
ing in  the  May  party  compared  with  it.  Then  Florence 
said,  4 Won’t  you  take  this  note  to  Susie,  as  you  go  by  her 
house,  and  tell  her  how  happy  I am,  if  any  words  can 
tell?’  But  how  late  it’s  getting!  Good  by.”  Then,  com- 
ing back:  “I  forgot  to  say  they  want  you  to  come  over 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Florence  told  her  uncle 
that  it  was  through  your  unselfishness  that  she  was  made 
Queen,  and  she  keeps  saying  she  owes  Bessie  to  you.  1 
don't,  half  understand  it.  but  I know  it  was  lovely  in  you 
to  give  up  the  honor;”  and  olF  she  ran. 

“ I can  hear  the  word  honor  now,  amt  not  shut  my  ears 
to  it,”  thought  Susie;  ami  with  Florence’s  note  in  her 
hands,  ami  pajui's  crown  on  her  head,  she  murmured, 
44  My  cup  runueth  over.” 

THE  END. 
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Mine?  Wliv, ’twas  beautifully  Hut 
I'lien  I was  horn : n»y  mullu-r's  euro 
'«*  give  me  a <ti»tm£ttia!ie<i  air 
las  broadened  it  to  wlrat  ymi  see, 

.ml  made  my  play  mutes  envy  me.4* 

Yen,  made  you  >|uito  a beau!  JJut  Jiark 
V»ii  hnwt  imiK'tiiueiil  young  darky, 
ml  let  rue  tell  you  1 win  jninlo 


ke  tree  with  tlii-ir  neighbors4  matters, 
f a mind — ‘t  would  wrve  you  right 
you  fairly  out  of  sight, 
ling  for  you  now!  l|e|v  goes! 
y,  Imuv  il»  you  like  my  !" 
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1, V.  «.  . ..  ...  .. 

I am  nine  yearn  old.  I liave  a Utile  baby  sister 
named  JraiitDc,  We  had  to  leave  pupa,  ai»il  count 
here  with  mamma  fur  l*»-r  Itcalth,  W«  have  a little 
mule  named  Kit.  Unit  is  very  llttlo  and  gentle,  and 
we  ride  it  nearly  every  dm.  Kl(  ju»d  soli*  these  [ 
moan  tain  romR  Tn«;  inounndii*  an?  very  ami  : 
beautiful.  A great  many  people  come  here  with 
their  liuie  boys  and  girts,  so  1 always  have  play- 
mate*. 

We  go  flailing  and  riding.  I have  a garden  of  my 
own.  i study  part  of  the  day,  then  I play,  and  have 
a good  tiiue.  Straw  I jerries  are  npe  now,  and  poach- 
ed will  Ixi  ripe  in  June  on  the  tmtuulufns  in  whal  1 
they  call  the  thermal  belt,  where  the  front  baa  Uot 
killed  them  a*  it  1m*  In  other  place*  this  year. 

Just  now  the  mountains  arc  covered  with  Flower**. 
There  an?  azullu*,  kalitda*,  rhododendron*,  wild  ] 
phlox,  and  other  flowers,  and  tnnny  tree*  are  bloom-  I 
ing.  Mamma  rays  slw  never  raw  *o  many  flower*  In  ' 
her  life.  When  yoii  look  up  the  mountain  Irum  be- 
low, It  look*  like  Iho  mule  pyramid*  of  flower*  we 
have  at  home  in  Uni  city,  only  * o much  bigger.  I 
wish  everybody  con  hi  *cv.  l'ii|xi  scuds  hm;  Yom 
Pxoei.x,  and  I am  delighted  with  h.  Vann  J.  T. 

Bimiiim,  Six  Vvu. 

The  other  afternoon  papa  took  my  little  slater  An- 
nie to  Mr.  Barnum's  circus,  and  I want  to  lei.  Yoturo 
pKocut  the  joyful  news  she  brought  when  site  came 
home.  She  rushed  into  the  bonne  hi  great  excite- 
ment, culling  out:  “Oh,  nvamma,  mamma,  Mr.  . 
Stubbs  taut  dead,  tweanw  Mr.  Uonmm  ha*  got  him 
all  sale  and  well ! I bum  Idm  myself  In  a big  rigm, 
and  Toby  Tyler  wna  there  talking  with  hliii.”  An- 
nie ha*  mini  rued  bitterly  over  the  rail  death  of  the  , 
poor  ninnkay,  and  since  she  went  to  the  circus  and  ! 
anw  him  alive,  ahr  Has  been  a mnch  happier  little 
girL  Sim  rays  a dozen  time*  a day:  “I  in  so  glad 
Mr.  S+uhla*  didn't  die!  | know  they  couldn't  be  an 
fund  a*  to  let  him  die. “ She  tell*  everybody  that 
cwufB  tu  iIh?  house  that  Mr.  Stubbs  la  alive,  aiid  that  ; 
Mr.  Uanuim  bus  got  him  all  rale. 

I don't  know  what  we  children  would  do  without 
Yocuo  Pnoput.  We  can  hardly  wait  for  Tuesday 
night,  when  papa  brings  it  hunto.  II.  C.  L.  | 

Uvnumiw,  N*v  Tout. 

T want  to  tell  YonxO  Pkopi.k  about  my  guinea- 
fowls,  I wish  nil  the  little  mailer*  coold  aw  them. 
They  have  eucli  lovely  spotted  feathers,  and  such 
cunning  little  heads,  and  they  make  auch  a funny.  1 
screeching  noise  that  they  frighten  away  the  chick- 
cu-liawk*.  1 wi*b  I could  amid  all  tbu  little  girl* 
•onx!  ot  their  pretty  leather*. 

I am  eleven  year*  old,  and  my  music  teacher  says 
I ctut  play  the  piano  very  well.  I.  L.  K.  j 

Biuimiti'I.  Vuwm. 

I have  an  BxccMor  print  Ing- prow*.  I lutvr  not  had 
it  very  long,  hut  I have  earned  a few  dollars  with  It. 
My  uncle  1 1 us  a printing-office,  and  tlirw  or  four  . 
presses.  I like  to  go  nud  w atcli  him  print,  and  I like 
to  print  myacll  very  much. 

We  have  a •ummer-lxiuae  on  the  shore  of  1 he  lake, 
and  a houL  We  go  there  iu  Hie  long  vacation,  and 
•tay  two  or  three  month*.  1 have  a great  dral  ot 
fun.  I own  a rail-boat  about  two  loct  long.  It  rail*  j 
splendidly.  Kkask  I’.  L.  I 

Himuuieo, 

We  take  Yuitmi  Ptatei.it  In  our  school  Iterance  the 
toucher  *ny*  “It  giv«w  her  Idea*."  We  l.nvc  lately  , 
orgnulaed  a club  In  our  school  culled  the  “Utile  | 
PI iclier  Club,”  so  nutned,  1 Btipjwtse,  liecauae  all  lla 
member*  an;  “ little  pitcher*  with  big  ears.” 

We  an;  hound  by  our  by-law*  to  relate  once  a fort- 
night some  atory  or  Inchknl  which  we  have  heard  I 
or  read.  In  u natural  manner,  uud  in  <*lir  own  Jan-  | 
gunge,  and  milijwt  to  the  flercevt  criticism  from  the  i 
real  of  the  chi**,  who  pumice  nprm  u*  like  little  ti- 
gers m*  nuwii  in*  we  arc  dome  It  i*  great  fun.  I think. 
We  have  a fine  large  pluY-gruuiul,  and  tlm  School  1 
Boon!  have  kindly  given  u*  permission  to  lay  St  out  I 
In  flower-beds,  one  Tor  oar  h room,  and  there  are  four  ! 
tn  lb*  building.  Our  room  I*  going  l<*  try  for  1b«- 
premium  offered  at  our  county  fair  tor  the  lwmt  act 
Of  loiter*  fmm  uJiy  school  In  tin;  county.  anil  we  get 
a good  many  Ideas  troiu  the  Post-office  |lox  in  your 
little  pnjx-r.  The  teacher  says  Some  o|  tin-  letter* 
primed  there  are  models  uf  correct  letter-writing,  j 
and  she  r.hiMNww  one  every  week  fur  u*  to  study  and 
copy.  W«  hope  you  will  prim  this  letter.  Your  lit- 
tle friend  Cauuik  A (eight  yuan}. 


hwnn,  K.  D..  N*w  Tuna. 

A number  of  lmys  and  girls,  rsndcre  of  Hari'kb's 
Torso  Pmei.v,  have  corresponded  with  me  about 
an  ol'jn't  which  no  doulit  would  j>Tu««  in  (crust  lug 
and  Iiistmcil'v  u>  thorn.  The  object  was,  via,  « 
Natural  History  Society,  c.< •nipo»*-d  of  llaavaa1* 
Yo*”*u  Pbwlk  readers  reehMng  In  nil  parts  uf  the 
work!  when-  it*  welcome  visits  extend. 

My  idea  is  that  utt  organization  of  this  kind  would  ' 


prosper  much  hotter  if  It  was  taken  op  by  the  bora 
and  girls  tliemsulvc*.  So  1 leave  It  In  their  hands, 
and  would  request  that  if  they  are  In  favor  of  such 
an  association,  to  wood  their  ideas,  soggmtioiu,  aod 
questions  to  tile  I’oat-ofllcw  Box. 

CtiAat-ka  ii.  Williamson, 
Prcaident  of  the  Young  Chcmi*ia'  Club. 

Iau,  Ns*  Tub*. 

I was  born  In  India.  My  father  I*  a tnlukumry 
there  now.  Two  year*  agu  he  a<?nl  me  here  to  my 
grand oa  a.  ami  I like  H very  much-  I am  nine  year* 
old.  I have  saved  money  enough  to  take  Yooxo 
Paun.a  aU  toyocU.  Haunt  L MuM. 

1 have  no  more  arrow -lx*arl*  to  exchange,  but  I 
will  exchange  miw  from  the  mountain  cliffs,  ore, 
|x;rlw inkle*,  and  mu*s?d  elK'lls  from  the  rivor.  or 
fUnta  tlnu  will  strike  Are,  for  ocean  shells,  a piece 
of  lava,  or  foreign  ixiwtage  stamps. 

C.  D.  iU.MinsLn,  Mcrvillc,  Powell  Co.,  Ky. 

I would  like  to  cxchung*  coin*,  mlncrnls,  stamps, 
shell*,  p»mnnarks,  w«*hI*,  liuilerfliea,  and  other  curi- 
osities, fur  foreign  atanttsi.  Please  acud  slam|M>,  and 
I will  pick  out  what  I wisli,  and  mtuni  Ibc  otlM'rn 
wiUi  curUadtkw  equal  Id  value  to  (he  stanq**  1 keep. 

PtuK  B.  Euiuhul 
P.  O.  Box  498,  Atlk'lioro,  Mass. 

We  wish  to  notify  corrrapoodcuUi  that  *c  have 
no  more  arrow-head*  t*»  exchange,  and  hope  no  one 
will  send  things  reqtnwtlng  aromdieada  m return. 
We  will  now  evchangi*  lend  ore,  quartz,  and  flbit, 
for  u liter  minerals  amilndian  n;llr*. 

John  I.  and  Minhik  Soott. 

P.  O.  Box  3V,  Krankforl,  Franklin  Co.,  Ky. 

After  the  1st  of  June  I can  make  no  mom  ex- 
change. Jri  i*  Wicxii«m, 

33H  Lexington  Avenue,  New  Yolk  City. 

I hare  received  tbtw  Chinese  tioatogc  eiamnafnofn 
New  York  city,  but  as  tin*  sender  did  not  give  any 
name,  t can  but  return  *(>erinirns. 

Amoija  Paisa,  MarvOiall,  Calltoun  Co.,  Mich, 


I have  received  some  thing*  from  a boy  in  Beattie. 
Marshall  County,  Kansu*,  but  lie  did  nut  sign  his 
name.  I will  send  him  liis  suiplmratn*  a* soon  a*  ho 
send*  me  hi*  name.  tisonur  Haws*, 

73  CJilbcrt  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

We  have  uften  cudcavored  to  Impress  upon  the 
minds  uf  our  young  reader*  the  luipurtaiKc  of  giv- 
ing full  name  and  address  when  wilting  a letter  re- 
quiring an  answer.  Everyday  tlm  P>wl -office  Box 
receive*  lulteia  fvqilealiiig  exchange,  often  conclud- 
ing with,  **  Pli-aae,  Mr.  Editor,  make  room  for  this,” 
and  in  tliHr  anxiety  lest  tlirir  letter  he  not  printed, 
the  bny*  and  girls  uflcu  forget  to  sign  thdr  rvqiH'st, 
and  except  for  the  postmark  on  the  envi-lopr.,  the 
editor  would  never  know  lit  what  jairt  of  tlie  world 
the  careless  little  correspondent  lived.  Now  llutv 
are  a great  many  nf  you  watching  every  paper  for 
your  exchange.  You  aro  *urtt  you  wrote  It  clctirij, 
and  In  ««wjr  miml«r  ynn  sot*  others  asking  for  the 
same  thing  you  msked  for,  *o  you  know  your  cx- 
cluuige  wa*  not  against  the  rales.  You  can  not  un- 
derstand why  it  la  not  printed.  It  never  will  bi? 
printed,  l>ecaue>«  you  forgot  to  give  your  name  and 
tiddn;**;  and  if  you  wish  to  exchange  your  etinnjiw 
or  other  things,  you  must  write  again,  mtd  be  more 
careful  than  before. 

I hove  no  more  n trow -bend*,  but  I hope  to  liave 
some  MHtii,  and  will  send  them  to  comwpnndent* 
who  have  written  to  me.  Wiutt  f>.  Whit*, 

York vf lie,  York  Co.,  S.  C. 

Louis  Treadwell,  Redding,  Connecticut,  and  Nat 
B.  Blunt,  New  York  city,  withdraw  ihrir  name*  front 
our  exchange  list,  u*  they  have  iio  mure  apecimcita. 

The  following  exchange*  are  offered  by  corre- 

»]K»i»dcnc» : 

Rare  foreign  and 1 1 "id ted  Stale*,  postmarks,  for  rare 
cuius  of  Indian  relics.  CliietvN  C.  Anuukwh, 

Kirkwood,  St.  Louis  +'o.,  Mo, 


Pink  mid  intlahroutn  c»nil.  iron*  nut*,  three  kind* 
of  South-Sea  beans,  or  Mexican,  \Vcat**ru  const,  nud 
Soutlt-Sca  olid  I*,  for  shdl*.  *hdy  good  speciiueiw 
dcsirraL  J,  H.  Aiikukim, 

imig  Store,  WS  Oak  Street,  San  Francisco,  CtL 


Postmarks 


(’i.sncNcT.  L.  Avntv, 
Herkimer,  lleiktuu  r Co.,  N.  Y. 


A Chine**  coin,  for  twenty  foreign  stam|is.  A 
Japan****  coin,  for  lurry  foreign  oinmpa.  A stone 
Irom  Ohio,  lor  one  fonn  any  Other  State, 

Wll-LIA*  Ai.tkr, 

1*.  O.  Box  TOO,  Kenton,  Martha  Co.,  Ohio. 


German,  French  Republic,  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Hong-Kong,  Iiwlln,  ur  Rinnan  State*  stamps,  lor  u 
90-ceut  (Jolted  State*.  Issimj  of  lfl&l,  a 30-ccul  due 


! stamp,  Issue  of  1873,  a 1, 10, 1!.  15,  and  4*  cent  Inte- 
rior Department,  or  a 1,  7,  10,  !£,  34,  30,  or  1st  ocnl 
Navy  DiqiartmenL  J.  C.  Stewaut, 

P.  0.~Box  At,  Boand  Brook,  N.  J. 

Silver  of  the  United  State*,  for  silver  of  auy  other 
country  except  Canada.  T.  Burn, 

P.  O.  Box  41,  Harmony,  Chautauqua  Cu.,  N.  Y. 

Some  coin*  over  a hundred  year*  old,  for  other  co* 
rlositleo,  En.  Bvnox, 

8T|  Vickrey  Street,  Piuaburgh,  Pa. 

Stamp*  from  India,  for  thnsw  of  any  other  foreign 
cotuitry  except  South  America. 

Lacxa  M.  Htna. 

684  Girard  Avenue,  Phlladdpliia,  Pa. 

Four  slanra  from  the  “ Blue  Jniiiatn,"  for  atones 
from  any  other  river,  and  crystallised  ealL 

S.  Kmn  Blvmvkb,  Lewialown.  MifllEo  Co.,  Pa. 

A stone  from  Masnchusctta,  for  otte  from  any 
other  State.  L.  Raouics, 

Care  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Brooks,  \Vt*t  Medford,  Maaa. 

Pnvwnl  flower*  and  United  Suites  stamps,  for  cu- 
riosities. Correspondent*  will  please  wnle  la-fore 
Bending  auy  specuum*.  Irer  *ml  Josir  Batm*, 
Peoria,  Frankllo  Co.,  Kuil 

Fifteen  Imilana  postmarks,  for  ihe  same  from  any 
I other  State.  CuA*i.aa>  Bkkmko, 

Luck  Box  >98,  Muoclc,  Delaware  Co.,  Iod. 

Five  pMtmnrks.  for  one  stamp.  Foreign  stamps, 
for  United  States  internal  revenue  etmupa. 

C.  S.  Boo  a n, 

Lock  Box  406,  Mu  licit?,  Delaware  Co.,  Iod. 

[ Pustmark*.  Hxtcar  M.  Dalx*h, 

440  Jefferson  Avenue,  Elisabeth,  N.  J. 

A good  ten-key  wxordlon,  for  a trued  foot-power 
I scroll-saw.  IL  Damm, 

IjincasU-r,  Grant  Cu.,  Wle. 

ButLeriUoa,  and  other  lns*Tt*. 

A.  IL  Evxan-r,  Sweet  land,  Nevada  Co.,  CbL 

A nloce  of  crystallized  quartz,  fur  it  piece  of  cop- 
per, h-a+1,  or  Iron  ure.  A foreign  stamp,  for  every 
five  |KNMniark*  (no  duplicate*}.  Fifteen  different 
foreign  stamps, /or  any  go»»d  curiosity. 

EuwahuD.  FoWr.ra. 

P.  O.  Box  51,  Newburgh,  Orange  C»l,  N.  Y. 

Cnriositle*  and  foreign  coin*  to  exchange  for  old 
Amcrirwu  coins.  G.  H.  1 1 it; «t>_, 

Cumberland,  Alleghany  Ca,  MtL 


I Stani|>*,  for  nemin  cnrioslfiew  A goo«l  collection 
of  two  hundred  stamp*  (no  duplicate*!,  for  a genu- 
Sue  Indian  bow  and  arrow.  C.  D.  Main**. 

665  Seventeenth  Sirwit,  Oakland.  CaL 

I Stanips,  postmarks,  and  monogram*,  for  curiosi- 
ties. Ksank  ll AiNrn, 

54  West  Fifty-Seventh  Street,  New  York  City. 

United  Shite*  Internal  teveiinr  s+amps,  for  stamps 
from  Cuba,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Chi  mi,  Australia,  or  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  M.  M \h*ik, 

HM  East  Eighth  Street,  Covington,  Ky. 

An  ounce  of  soli  from  Cook  County,  Illinois,  for 
the  mu  at-  from  any  otlicr  Stan*. 

T.  K.  Moar-oun, 

P.  O.  Box  31,  Blvetaide,  Cook  Ca,  Ul. 

. Foreign  postage  slatnps,  for  Indian  arrow-hsuds. 
Frvnk  C.  M«itiii:c.w*u,, 

147  South  Sixth  Street,  Pldladelplilo,  Penn. 

Mineral*,  for  silk  *rrnj»»  for  a qnllt. 

Fi.  wri.  Mix**, 

, J*.  O.  Box  41,  KlrkwfHtd,  8*.  Louis  Ca,  Mo. 

Iron  on*  from  Miwarari,  rural,  stone*  from  the  At- 
lantic const,  and  a few  pet  rifled  sharks'  teeth,  for 
stamps;  Smi  Scut  la,  Baden,  Newfoundland,  and 
' I'ulUvl  Stale*  department  slaiuus  uspinrlally  desired. 
L W.  MruAKtu, 

Room  87,  Hnckettstown  In*,,  lluckcttetown.  N.  J. 


Florida  shells,  sulphur  &»  Ii  1*  dug,  and  stones  and 
shells  front  Lake  Onlotio,  for  oceau  curiosities,  ht- 
diau  relics,  ami  om. 

Aluxiit  PrAtis,  earn  of  William  Schenek, 

ISO  WusldliglOU  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Foreign  stamps.  Australian  and  Astatic  slam:  a 
especially  desired,  f'orrtwtionrhmis  will  pIvOM  send 
list  uf  suui)|M  Imfon?  sending  stiecimcns. 

Drum  Pottsil 

1619  North  Tvi  etity-aecutid  Kb,  Philadelphia,  I'enn. 


Pine,  Mrch,  maple,  mid  oak  of  diffen-nt  kinds,  pop- 
lar, ash,  wild  clicrry.  nud  alder,  for  nrexn  shells  unit 
curiuaUica,  puaUnarira,  or  other  kinds  of  wood*. 
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New  Hampshire  granite  or  cobhlc-stonra,  for  stones 
from  Any  other  State.  SoffttSoiwiin, 

64  Peunacook  Street,  Manchester,  N.  If. 

A very  good  stamp  allium,  for  a genuine  Indian 
bow  ana  arrow  In  good  condition. 

Walter  H.  Rtmanx, 
Coopenuown,  Otwgu  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A Brit  lah  Ha  tup,  for  a Capo  of  Good  Horn*  atamp. 

Attix  Hutto x,  Bradford,  Penn. 

FIto  poet  marks,  for  every  ordinary  foreign  postage 
atamp;  ium!  ten  postmarks,  lor  every  rare  foreign 
etaiup.  S G.  Sami, 

Ucckatoo,  Lincoln  Ca,  Ark. 

Iron  ore  and  so  shells,  for  minerals. 

G.  W,  Stevens, 

10  Broadway  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

A Russian  atamp,  for  a three-cornered  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Five  (mis: marks,  for  a Newfoundland 
or  Turkish  stamp.  Koarar  Suikll,  Jus., 

89  Sibley  Street,  Detroit,  Midi. 

A piece  of  coral  eleven  inches  high,  for  a slam p 
from  Jap*u,  Russia,  or  UheriiL 

F.  R.  Harms  LXK, 

66  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Ten  post  marks,  for  one  foreign  stamp.  Hand  from 
Ohio,  for  the  aame  from  any  other  State  or  Territory. 

K.  Hta.vmwi, 

44  West  University  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mexican  and  Stale  Department  stamp*,  for  stamp* 
from  Lltwrni,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nicaragua, 
Uruguay,  Feejee  Islands,  «nd  Coats  Klca. 

M.  U.,  P.  O.  Box  AH,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Fifteen  postmarks  of  auy  one  State  nf  the  Union, 
for  good  curiosities.  M.  Vammuhos, 

CJltton  Place,  Brooklyn,  K.  D.,  N.  Y. 

A atone  from  Massachusetts,  for  one  from  any 
other  Slate.  Jiwurn  Wkloh, 

607  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

A une-ahllling  English  stamp,  A and  * centime 
French  *tum|**,  and  tlft-ccntlme  Swiss  atamp,  for 
other  foreign  stumps.  C.  Wileins, 

'its  South  Fourth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kara  seeds  or  bulbs,  for  postage  stamps. 

Paco  A.  WiiaoN,  care  of  *•  American  Groce*," 

US  W«t  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Two  sea- watches  and  four  English  stamps,  for  any 
foreign  ataiupa  exoep*  English. 

Jknmii  VirTBK,  Blddeford,  Me. 


Siam  pa  and  American  and  foreign  coins. 

Caul.  WlIKKLIMlK, 

P.  O.  Box  4X1,  Woonsocket,  R.  L 

Foreign  stamps,  or  ohl  issue*  of  United  States 
alampM,  tor  the  same,  or  lor  anything  suitable  fur  n 
museum.  i:  Wilson, 

Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 

Twelve  varieties  uf  furalgn  stamps,  for  ten  stain  pa 
from  Japan,  Ionian  Isles,  Liberia,  Natal,  Orange 
State*,  Parma,  Paragnay,  Potund,  W eat  Australia,  or 
Bolivia.  Gkouuik  C.  VVmmxbt, 

193  Twelfth  Stm  t,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 

English  telegraph,  old  United  States,  and  rare  Eu- 
ropean sump*,  lor  Mexican  and  South  American 
stamp*  -a  atamp  for  u stamp;  also,  relics  from  Ni-  i 
agara  Fulls,  for  relics  from  other  places. 

Roc*stiu.b  Wilomas,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 


Hare  old  Irene*  of  United  States  stamps,  for  rare 
foreign  stamps.  M.  Willis, 

P.  O.  Box  9UH,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


P rawed  leaves  and  sUnm*.  for  insects.  Please  pack 
apeciiiiens  carefully  in  cotton. 

Kino  Weaves,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Sections  of  a ■haik'e  bncktioiie,  for  foaafla  or  pet- 
rUactioiis  of  auy  kind.  D.  A i. Lira  Whihrb, 

Scaniport,  Waldo  Co.,  Me. 


Silver  ore,  for  foreign  postage  stain})*  and  postal 
cards.  J.  E.  W n.LtAns, 

4 Harrison  Street,  New  York  City. 


Two  cancelled  three  and  tun  rent  Treasury  stamps, 
for  any  Asiatic,  African,  Australian,  or  South  Amer- 
ican stamp.  Carl  Waomkk, 

900  Peachtruu  Street,  Atlanta,  Go. 


Ten  foreign  stamps,  fur  one  copper  coin  of  any 
foreign  country.  II.  F.  Wm.ch, 

St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  York  City. 


Puatmarka,  fur  curiosities  of  auy  kind.  Soil  of 


New  York,  for  the  warns  of  any  oilier  Huts.  White 
and  rad  codar,  for  other  woods. 

It.  E.  SruN**, 

468  Claasnn  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Trap-rock  with  mica  in  it,  for  an  Indian  arrow- 
hem!.  R.  B.  W., 

P.  O.  Box  61,  Ridgewood,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

Foreign  atom))*,  for  Indian  relics. 

Harry  Scm.ivan,  Indianapolis.  Iod. 

Postmarks,  for  insects. 

Walter  S.  Stilus  aw, 

P.  O.  Box  966.  Connell  Blutla,  Iowa. 

Foreign  stamps,  for  minerals,  coins.  Indian  relics, 
or  any  kind  of  curiositlm.  Jonh  T., 

14  Carver  Street,  Boston,  Mm. 

SUtnps  and  seo-abcll*  from  Florida,  fur  South 
American  or  Asiatic  coins.  F.  P.  T., 

Okawvllle,  Washington  Co,,  IIL 

Josarti  W — There  Is  an  old  tradition  that  the  load- 
stone was  discovered  by  a Greek  shepherd  on  Mount 
Ida.  Hla  crook  was  tipped  with  Iran,  and  on  touch- 
ing a large  muss  of  rack  with  It,  he  was  amazed  and 
terrified  to  find  It  held  fast,  as  if  by  Invisible  bauds. 
The  name  of  this  shepherd  was  Magnus,  and  the  word 
magnet  Is  said  hy  some  to  be  derived  fnwn  It,  Oth- 
ers, with  more  probability,  think  that  the  word  comes  * 
from  a region  of  Lydia  called  Magnesia,  where  the 
loadstone  was  found  In  large  quantities.  This  stone 
has  the  remarkable  power  of  impartlog  lu  own  prop- 
erty of  attraction  to  hard  Iran  or  steel,  without  los- 
ing any  of  Its  power. 

C.  II.  C. — Whistles  may  be  made  of  willow,  bass- 
wood (linden),  or  elder.  The  process  la  very  simple ; 
Take  a smooth  piece  of  willow  or  bass-wood  branch, 
of  fresh  growth,  and  full  of  rap,  about  half  an  Inch 
in  diameter  and  three  or  four  inches  Jong.  Trim 
the  smaller  end  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  and  cat  a 
circle  through  the  tmrk  near  the  larger  end,  aud 
theu  loosen  the  hark  between  the  cut  and  the  small- 
er end  by  gently  tapping  It  with  a stick  or  the  hack 
of  your  knlfu.  If  you  break  or  bruise  It,  yonr  whis- 
tle will  bo  spoiled.  When  the  bark  la  thoroughly 
loosened,  it  will  slip  off  with  a gentle  pull.  Cut 
away  the  wood  as  Indicated  hy  the  dotted  linen  of 
the  diagram,  and  make  a email  Incision  In  the  hark 


jnst  above  where  the  inside  slope  of  the  wood  l>e-  j 
gins.  Moisten  the  wood,  slip  on  the  bark,  and  you 
have  your  whistle.  To  make  a whistle  out  of  elder,  ? 
punch  out  the  pith,  ping  tip  one  end  tightly,  anil  j 
leave  an  air-space  oo  one  side  of  the  plug  at  the  olh-  : 
cr  end.  Cut  an  air-hole,  as  In  the  willow  whistle, 

R.  V.  t". — Horse*  are  not  used  lu  crossing  the 
great  deserts  of  Africa,  as  they  can  not  go  wlUtout 
water,  like  thu  camel,  which  can  take  into  its  stom- 
ach at  one  time  a supply  for  auroral  days. 

O.  W.— The  phrase  “ passing-heir  originated  In 
this  way.  In  aucleut  times,  when  people  were  mure 
superstitions  than  they  are  now,  it  was  believed  that 
bell*  which  had  been  consecrated  hod  the  power  to  j 
drive  away  evil  spirits;  and  so,  when  any  one  was  \ 
supposed  to  l>e  dying,  the  church  bell  was  rung  to 
scare  away  the  wicked  dunums  which  were  *uj>- 
pnsed  to  Iw  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  ready  to  | 
mite  the  " passing”  soul.  Bells  were  also  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  protecting  buildings  from  light- 
ning and  storm*  of  wind,  and  some  beds  were  In- 
scribed with  verses  describing  their  qualities.  The 
following  versos  sre  found  on  some  old  bell*  in  Eng- 
land : 

44  Men's  death  I tell  hy  doleful  knelt. 

Lightning  and  thunder  I break  asunder. 

On  Sabltaih  all  to  church  I call. 

The  sleepy  head  I raise  from  bed. 

The  winds  so  flerre  I do  dl-peree. 

Man's  cruel  rage  1 do  assuage. " 

C.  R.  F. — Ton  can  obtain  the  numbers  of  Yonxo  ' 
PkoI'lz  you  specify. 

If.  8.— Our  word  Itead  comes  fmm  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  head,  or  beds,  which  means  a prayer,  strings 
of  beads  I icing  used  to  number  prayers.  Head*  are 
made  of  many  kinds  of  material— glass,  amber, cor- 
al, wood,  precious  stones,  gold,  and  other  metals. 
They  are  largely  manufactured  lit  China,  and  every 
mandarin,  when  in  fall  draw,  wears  s magnificent 


j string  of  them.  Thu  beads  used  for  dolls'  eye*  are 
| mostly  made  at  Birmingham,  England. 


Correct  answers  to  pazxlue  have  I teen  rerel  ved  from 
i Jennie  it  At  re,  Gertie  Child*.  Maggie  J.  Callahan, 
1 M.  Fohm.  Lottie.  “ L*»1**tar,''  FJiiv,l  S.  Mines,  F. 
Nichols,  “North  Star,"  44 Puppet.” Harry  I'hilitp*, 
M.  1'arkiuaon,  C.  A.  Onliui,  44  buern  flout,”  Charlie  A. 
Smith,  “Tel  E.  Graph,” 14  Wall  und  Tn  Is  be.” 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 

■ mast. 

In  canter,  not  lu  walk. 

In  chatter,  not  in  talk. 

In  yarn,  not  in  string. 

In  music,  not  In  sing. 

In  winter,  not  in  snow. 

In  water,  not  in  row. 

In  muscle,  not  In  might 
In  quarrel,  not  lu  fight. 

In  church,  not  in  people. 

In  altar,  not  In  steeple. 

My  whole  Is  a place  of  summer  delight 
V herrchUdreu  learn  to  do  wlrat  I*  right 
Holes. 


No.  9. 

ronn  east  sqir.vBRK. 

I — 1.  A Couple-  2.  A plant.  It  A small  quantity. 
4.  To  cut  down. 

L A token.  V.  An  island.  8.  Joy.  4.  Neces- 
sity. 

1—1.  To  bund.  S.  A surface.  1L  To  peraoe.  4. 
Small  cushion*  Tel  E Obai*b. 

4-t  To  wither.  % Old.  8.  An  exploit  4.  A 
whirlpool.  Uouuv  Two-Sitoka. 

No.  8. 

TRIPLE  KStOMA. 

In  scholar,  not  in  JeariL 
Iii  ninnse-car,  not  In  fern. 

In  ringing,  not  In  toll. 

In  ladle,  not  in  bowl. 

In  tyranny,  but  not  In  king*. 

My  whole  comprises  three  sweet  thing* 
Dams  Dcedkn. 


No.  4. 

oviarapb— (7V>  Alp  Pm  Winkle). 

In  BhMly  wood*  ami  sunny  fields 
My  first  is  often  found. 

As  lithe  and  fleet  as  any  bird, 

Yet  never  leave*  the  ground. 

Of  life  and  death  my  second  tdls, 

Of  sorrow  and  of  mirth  ; 

It  dwells  with  siaiHy  pomp,  and  by 
Tike  simplest  household  hearth. 

Mr  whole,  a graceful,  modi-*!  flower, 

By  lonely  wuv-sldr*  grows. 

Ana  tremble*  on  its  slender  stem 
With  every  wind  that  blows.  Owlet. 


No.  *. 
No.  it 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  90. 
ACCESSORY 
I N S I'LAK 
A N G E R 
II  A Y 
R 

ACT 

CHANT 

CORNICE 

BLAMELESS 

Hepatic* 

STEEL 
8 A V O R 
LABOR 
MOULD 
STAY  K 
Sable,  Lotus*. 


Nad.  P R I 8 ( 
R E 8 1 J 
I 8 A R 
SIR 
O N 
N 

No.  & 


PROFIT 

RAVEN 

OVEN 

FEN 


Cbaradc,  on  page  448— Horse-chestnut 
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WEIGHING  THE  BABY. 


THE  GREAT-GRANDFATHER  OF  CROQUET. 

BY  G.  B.  BARTLETT. 

AS  summer  dries  up  the  moist  paths  and  lawns,  the  Hoys  are 
eager  for  new  out-of-door  games,  and  we  will  hunt  for  them 
where  moat  good  things  conio  from — in  the  distant  past,  the 
games  of  which  are  the  new  ones  of  to-day. 

The  boys  of  IrWI  are  advised  to  reproduce  one  of  the  first  games 
ever  played  iii  memo  England,  one  in  which  kings  and  princes 
delighted  to  join,  and  in  honor  of  which  n celebrated  avenue 
still  retains  its  ancient  name.  Very  little  can  lie  ascertained 
about  this  game  and  the  manner  of  playing  it,  ns  the  only  au- 
thentic record  which  we  can  And  consists  of  a picture  of  one  of 
its  halls  and  mallets  in  the  Bodleian  manuscripts.  A hint  has 
also  lieeu  discovered  in  another  book,  from  which  we  have  gath- 
ered ideas  enough  to  describe  a game  full  of  novelty  and  in- 
terest to  both  boys  and  girls,  in  addition  to  its  deep  historical 
ami  literary  associations.  From  the  form  of  the  simple  imple- 
ments preserved  iu  the  picture,  Pall  Mall  may  certainly  bo  con- 
sidered us  the  ancestor  of  Croquet,  for  the  idea  of  a hull  driven 
by  a mallet  was  doubtless  derived  from  it. 

The  h&t  mall  for  this  game  is  a hard  concrete  or  gravel  walk 
seven  feet  in  width  and  forty  feet  in  length.  Doubtless  after 
this  game  becomes  widely  known  through  the  great  circulation 
of  H.vuit.k’s  Young  People,  malls  for  this  purpose  will  be  made 
on  many  pleasure-grounds;  but 
it  can  lie  played  on  any  lnwu 
by  inclosing  a space  with  small 
posts,  to  which  a line  is  fasten- 
ed six  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  rilling  out  all  balls  that  roll 
outside  of  the  boundary  or  pass 
under  the  line.  When  played 
on  a path  or  avenue,  the  bound- 
aries are  marked  by  the  grass  or 
border  on  each  side.  Any  nuui- 
Iw  r of  players  can  Join,  each  one 
being  provided  with  one  ball  and 
mallet.  The  best  ball  for  the 
purpose  is  the  smallest  si/e  of 
those  used  in  bowling-alleys, 
made  of  bard  heavy  wood,  four 
inches  in  diameter.  Each  play- 
er must  be  able  to  identify  bis 
ball  at  once  among  a crowd,  for 
which  purpose  each  should  be 
marked  with  n spot  of  different 
color.  The  mallet  must  l»e  made 
of  oak,  with  a head  nine  inch- 
es loug  and  four  iuckes  thick, 


through  which  a very  strong  handle  is  securely  fastened,  pro. 
jeetiug  three  feet  at  least.  It  is  well  to  have  the  handles 
of  these  mallets  of  various  lengths,  to  accommodate  tall  ot 
short  players,  as  the  hall  should  he  hit  without  stooping,  ami 
on  the  run. 

Upon  the  mall  lines  are  made  with  white  lime,  flour,  or  plas- 
ter; ouo  for  the  starting-point,  one  in  the  centre,  one  at  the  goal, 
ami  one  six  feet  from  the  sturting-poiut.  All  these  lines  cross 
the  mull,  excepting  tho  one  six  feet  from  the  start,  which  is  a 
circle  four  feet  across,  made  by  fastening  a string  to  a post,  and 
drawing  a ring  on  the  ground  with  another  stick  tied  to  the 
post  by  a string  two  feet  long,  and  marking  tho  circle  thus  made 
with  plaster.  The  goal  is  a small  board,  with  a peg  eighteen 
inches  long  at  the  middle  of  the  lower  edge,  by  which  it  is  driven 
into  the  ground.  At  equal  distances  from  this  ppg  arches  are  ent 
in  the  goal  six  inches  high  and  five  inches  wide,  and  just  over 
the  peg  a circle  of  tho  same  size  as  tho  ball  is  made  with  white 
chalk. 

As  the  first  stroke  is  important,  it  is  determined  by  placing  all 
tho  balls  on  the  circle  in  front  of  the  starting-place,  and  allow- 
ing each  player  to  knock  his  ball ; and  the  one  whose  ball  goes 
farthest  along  the  mall  has  the  precedence,  and  the  next  one  in 
order  has  tho  second  choice.  These  two  players  then  choose 
sides  in  turn,  and  direct  the  game.  The  object  is  to  hit  the 
white  circle  of  tho  goal,  with  the  fewest  strokes,  without  sending 
the  ball  outside  of  tlm  mall.  Any  player  who  semis  his  owu 
ball  or  that  of  an  adversary  off  the  mall  before  it  reaches  the 
centre  line  causes  that  ball  to  be  out  of  the  game.  Any  ball 
knocked  otf  the  mall,  after  passing  the  centre  line,  may  return 
once  only  to  the  starting-point  for  n second  trial.  Aliy  ball 
sent  through  either  of  tho  arches  in  the  goal,  before  hitting  tho 
white  ring,  is  out  of  the  game.  Flayers  who  have  passed  the 
centre  line  may  knock  either  way,  but  before  reaching  the  cen- 
tre must  always  play  toward  it. 

When  a player  has  hit  the  circlo  ou  the  goal,  without  be- 
ing hit,  lie  can,  if  lie  prefers,  let  his  ball  remain,  ami  play 
against  the  others,  or  remove  his  bull  to  count  ou  bis  side; 
but  if  not  taken  off,  his  ball  is  equally  liable  with  the  others 
to  bo  knocked  off  tho  mall  or  through  the  arch,  in  which  case  it 
is  out  of  the  game. 

A player  who  clears  the  centre  lino  at  one  knock  can  play 
ngaiu,  and  if  ho  hits  the  circle  with  one  knock  more,  his  side 
wins  the  game.  Great  judgment  is  tiros  required  iu  the  force 
applied  to  each  stroke,  especially  when  many  halls  are  in  the 
mall,  ns  the  pluyer  runs  the  risk  of  kuocking  off  friends  and  ad- 
versaries alike.  To  gain  force  for  the  blow  each  has  the  choico 
of  running  uloug  the  mall  from  the  starting-point.  The  side 
wins  which  hits  the  centre  ring  first  with  the  most  balls,  as  it 
seldom  happens  that  more  than  three  halls  reach  the  goal  with- 
out going  through  it  or  lieiug  knocked  off  the  mall.  The  con- 
test grows  hot  around  the  goal,  as  many  players  scud  their  own 
balls  off  the  mall  iu  their  eager  efforts  to  knock  away  those  of 
their  adversaries,  ami  the  game  is  at  an  end  only  when  every 
ball  has  bit  tbe  circle  or  is  out  of  the  game  either  by  going 
through  the  goul  or  off  the  mall,  as  after  passing  the  centre  line 
one  may  play  toward  the  goal  or  against  any  bull  in  either  di- 
rection. 


Ucj,  Jolmnjr,  come  and  pet  these  parpi  quick— one  of  ’cm's  for  yon,  anyhow— I’s  conch t fast  to  somethin' F 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “GHOST.” 

BY  W.  L.  A L D E X. 

Aethor  or  "The  Moral  Pirates,”  etc. 

Chapter  V. 

sound  of  oars  could  be  distinctly 
I heard,  and  the  1m>vs  listened  breathless- 
ly. The  nifrht  was  so  dark  that  they  could 
see  but  a little  distance  from  their  own  ves- 
sel. and  could  only  judge  of  the  distance 
of  tin-  invisible  n>ff-boat,  and  the  direction 
in  which  it  was  moving,  by  the  sound. 
As  they  stood  shivering  in  the  cold  mist, 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  attacked  by 
thieves,  they  could  not  la*  said  to  be  enjoy 
ing  themselves.  They  would  have  given  a 
great  deal  to  have  boon  safe  at  home  and 
in  their  warm  bods.  As  they  afterward  ac 
know  I edged.  they  were  .«  good  deal  fright 
ened:  and  then*  are  few  men  who,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  would  not  have  felt 
that  they  were  in  a very  awkward  situation. 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  RIVER  PIRATES. -Datum  nr  J O.  Davii*on. 
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“You  tell  us  what  to  do,”  whispered  Tom  to  the  Cap-  ; 
tain,  “and  we'll  do  it.” 

“If  they  come,  we've  got  to  fight,”  answered  Charley; 

44  for  if  we  were  to  let  them  take  our  boat,  we.’d  starve  to 
death  out  here  in  the  marshes.” 

The  sound  of  the  oars  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  , 
presently  the  boys  caught  a glimpse  of  a boat  gliding 
through  the  water  only  a few  rods  away. 

“Perhaps  they  won’t  see  us,”  Harry  whispered  in 
Charley's  ear. 

At  tills  moment  the  oars  stopped,  and  a voice  said, 
“Thar's  that  yacht  belonging  to  them  boys  that  I was 
telling  you  I see  this  morn  in’  down  by  Rockaway. 
Somebody  must  have  piloted  ’em,  or  they  couldn’t  have 
got  through  the  islands.” 

“Oh.  go  on,”  replied  another  voice.  “We  won’t  get 
to  Amity ville  in  half  an  hour  if  you  stop  to  talk.” 

The  oars  resumed  their  regular  dip;  the  row  boat  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness,  ami  in  a little  while  the  silence  ! 
was  as  complete  as  if  there  was  no  one  within  a league  of 
the  Ghost. 

“ Now  we’ll  go  to  sleep  again,”  said  Tom.  still  speaking 
in  a low  voice;  “though,  come  to  think  of  it,  my  turn  to 
watch  must  have  come  round  by  this  time.*’ 

“ It's  just  ten  o'clock,”  replied  Charley.  “Well,  we’re 
more  frightened  than  hurt;  but  the  thieves  may  pay  us  a 
visit  yet.  When  you  call  any  of  us,  just  remember  that 
if  you  put  your  band  on  a fellow's  forehead,  he  will  wake 
up  cool  and  sensible;  but  if  you  shake  him,  he’ll  be  very 
likely  to  jump,  or  sing  out,  or  do  something  of  the  Jrind. 
Good -night  all,  and  don't  go  to  sleep  on  your  watch, 
Tom.’’ 

Harry,  Joe,  and  Charley  crept  back  to  their  blankets, 
and  prepared  to  sleep,  while  Tom,  sitting  on  deck,  tried  to 
keep  awake.  What  was  very  strange  was  that  while 
Tom,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  awake,  grew’  horribly 
sleepy,  the  other  boys,  who  had  a right  to  go  to  sleep, 
fount!  themselves  as  bread  awake  as  they  bad  ever  been 
in  their  lives.  No  one  spoke  for  fear  of  keeping  his 
neighbor  awake;  but  the  frequency  with  which  somebody 
rolled  over,  or  drew  a long  and  tired  breath,  showed  that 
there  were  no  sleepy  hoys  in  the  Ghost's  cabin.  By-and- 
by  Charley,  whose  hearing  was  very  sharp,  thought  that 
lie  heard  oars  once  more.  Making  his  way  softly  on  j 
deck,  he  listened,  and  found  that  he  was  not  mistaken. 
He  woke  Tom,  who  was  sleeping  serenely,  and  sent  him  j 
to  rouse  the  other  boys;  but  they  had  already  heard  the  i 
whispered  order  of  the  Captain,  and  were  on  deck  before 
they  could  be  called. 

"It  may  be  another  fisherman  going  home  late,"  said  | 
Charley.  “I  wish  they'd  keep  better  hours,  and  not  [ 
rouse  people  up  at  midnight.  There,  I see  them.  They’re  ; 
coming  this  way,  I think.” 

A row-boat,  approaching  by  a different  channel  from  , 
that  which  the  fishermen  had  followed,  was  now  dimly  1 
visible.  She  was  rowed  by  tw’o  pair  of  sculls,  and  a third 
man  could  be  seen  sitting  in  the  stern -sheets. 

“Keep  down  out  of  sight,  boys,”  whispered  Charley,  j 
“Perhaps  they'll  say  something  if  they  think  we're, 
asleep.*’ 

“There  she  is;  I see  her,”  said  one  of  the  men,  in  a ! 
voice  loud  enough  to  lie  heal’d  by  the  listening  boys. 

“Them  hoys  are  all  asleep,”  said  another  man.  “ Row  j 
up  to  her  easy,  and  we  can  dump  ’em  on  to  the  meadow  ■ 
before  they  get  waked  up.” 

“ Boat  ahoy  1*'  called  out  Charley,  springing  up.  “ Who  . 
are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  ?” 

“ We're  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution.”  replied 
one  of  the  men.  “We  want  to  hear  you  chaps  say  your 
catechism.”  So  saying,  the  men  resumed  their  oars,  and 
rowed  toward  the  Ghost. 

" Keep  off,” cried  Charley.  “If  you  come  near  us,  we 
will  fire  into  you.  I give  you  fair  warning.” 


The  men  who  were  rowing  stopped  for  a moment,  but 
the  man  in  the  stern,  ordering  them  to  row  on,  fired  a pis- 
tol. the  bullet  of  which  whistled  over  Tom’s  head,  and 
made  him  “duck”  in  the  most  polite  manner.  On  came 
the  row-boat,  but  Charley,  who  had  hastily  poiuted  the 
gun,  scratched  a match,  and  stood  sheltering  the  flame 
with  his  hand,  and  waiting  for  the  sulphur  to  burn  out,  as 
coolly  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  room.  In  a few  seconds 
the  blue  flame  was  succeeded  by  the  bright  glow  of  the 
burning  wood,  and  touching  the  match  to  the  priming, 
Charley  stepped  hastily  back,  while  the  explosion  that  fol- 
lowed sounded  to  the  excited  boys  like  the  roar  of  a thir- 
I y-two-pou  n der. 

One  or  two  of  the  marbles  hit  the  row-boat,  for  the  rat- 
tle made  by  them  was  distinctly  heard:  but  most  of  Char- 
ley’s canister-shot  flew  over  the  heads  of  the  men  without 
touching  them.  They  were,  however,  thoroughly  alarm- 
ed. and  putting  the  boat  around,  rowed  rapidly  away. 
Charley  had  dropped  on  his  knees  the  instant  after  he  had 
fired,  and  was  now  reloading  with  the  utmost  haste,  ram- 
ming down  a handful  of  nails  that  he  drew  from  his  pock- 
et, where  he  had  kept  them  in  reserve,  wrapped  in  a torn 
piece  of  his  handkerchief. 

4 4 Hurrah !”  shouted  Harry.  1 4 W e ve  beat  'em.  I ouly 
wish  we  had  sunk  their  boat.” 

“That  wouldn’t  have  done  us  any  good,”  said  Charley. 
“If  they  don't  come  back  again.  I shall  be  entirely  satis- 
fied.” 

“What  a bang  the  old  cannon  made! "exclaimed  Joe. 
“I  wonder  if  we  really  hit  anybody  ?” 

“ If  we  had,  we  would  have  known  it,”  replied  Charley. 
“I  think  we’ve  frightened  them  away.  They  know  that 
every  yacht  generally  carries  a gun,  and  they  won't  sus- 
pect that  we  hadn't  anything  but  marbles  to  fire  at  them. 
If  we  do  have  to  fire  again,  we  shall  do  some  mischief,  for 
I’ve  loaded  the  gun  with  noils,  and  they  will  do  twice  as 
much  execution  as  marbles.” 

Of  course  nobody  thought  of  trying  to  go  to  sleep 
again:  so  the  crew  of  the  Ghost  sat  on  deck  with  water- 
proof blankets  over  their  shoulders,  and  waited  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  attack.  They  grew  tired  of  waiting  after  a 
while,  and  Harry  proposed  that  they  should  hoist  the  jib. 
aud  with  the  light  west  wind  that  was  blowing,  try  to  make 
their  way  out  from  among  the  islands  into  the  open  bay. 
“We  know,” added  he,  “from  what  the  fisherman  said 
that  we  are  in  the  channel,  aud  we  must  be  nearly  out  of 
this  wilderness,  for  don't  you  remember  the  man  he  had 
with  him  expected  to  get  to  Amity  ville  in  half  an  hour  i 
So  let’s  go  on.  It  will  lx*  easier  than  waiting  here  all 
night.” 

The  suggestion  was  warmly  received,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  canvas  cabin  was  stowed  away,  and  the 
Ghost  was  slowly  feeling  her  way  through  the  darkness. 
Charley  did  not  venture  to  hoist  the  mainsail,  for  he  was 
afraid  of  running  aground  so  hard  that  it  would  lie  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  boat  afloat  again.  Joe  stood  at  the  bow, 
and  tried  to  see  as  far  ahead  as  possible,  while  the  other 
boys  kept  a look-out  on  all  sides  for  the  piratical  row- 
boat. After  a little  while  the  channel  grew  broader,  aud 
they  were  congratulating  themselves  that  they  must  be 
nearly  out  of  the  archipelago,  when  once  more  the  dip  of 
oars  was  heart!  right  astern. 

“Haul  up  that  mainsail,  the  port  watch,  just  as  quick 
as  you  can,”  cried  the  Captain.  “The  sheet’s  all  slack, 
and  you  can  get  it  up.  Briug  the  gun  aft  here,  Joe,  and 
mind  you  dou't  drop  it  overboard.” 

Had  there  been  more  wind,  the  two  boys  could  not  have 
got  up  the  mainsail  with  the  wind  nearly  aft;  but  as  it 
was,  they  had  it  up  and  the  sheet  trimmed  in  almost  as 
little  time  as  it  takes  to  tell  of  it.  In  the  mean  time  Joe 
had  lugged  the  cannon  aft,  and  put  it  on  the  new  “over- 
hang," or  extension,  that  Charley  had  added  to  the  boat. 
He  then  took  the  helm  for  a minute,  while  Charley  primed 
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the  pun.  and  put  his  hat  carefully  on  the  touch-hole,  so  as 
to  keep  the  powder  dry. 

“Now  lie  down  on  the  bottom  boards,  all  of  you.*'  said 
the  Captain.  “ If  those  fellows  arc  after  us,  they'll  prob- 
ably use  their  pistols,  and  there's  no  use  in  more  than  one 
of  us  getting  hit."  Charley  himself,  like  a prudent  fellow, 
managed  to  dispose  the  greater  part  of  his  body  below  the 
wash-hoard,  though  he  had  to  keep  his  head  and  one  arm 
above  the  deck. 

The  Ghost  moved  much  more  rapidly  now  that  her 
mainsail  was  drawing,  but  the  oars  were  evidently  com- 
ing nearer.  Before  long  a pistol  - shot  was  fired,  which 
was  evidently  meant  for  the  Ghost,  although  the  bullet 
flew  wide  of  the  mark.  Charley  sailed  the  boat  without 
feeling  the  least  alarm,  for  he  knew  that  the  chance  of  his 
being  hit  by  a pistol-bullet  from  a boat  that  was  too  far  ofl* 
to  be  in  sight  was  extremely  small.  But  the  thieves  were 
steadily  gaining  on  the  yacht,  and  when  they  Anally  came 
in  sight,  it  was  plain  that  they  were  rowing  their  very 
hardest 

Charley  rose  up,  and  steadying  the  tiller  between  his 
knees,  told  Joe  to  light  a match,  and  keep  the  flame  out  of 
sight  until  lie  should  call  for  it.  The  man  in  the  stern  of 
the  row-boat,  who  was  apparently  the  leader  of  the  gang, 
called  out  to  him  to  throw  the  Ghost  up  into  the  wind,  or 
it  would  be  the  worse  for  him.  Charley  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  him,  but  carefully  taking  the  match  from  Joe, 
leaned  down,  aimed  the  gun,  and  tired. 

The  nim  was  excellent,  and  luck  was  also  on  the  side  of 
the  Ghost.  The  load  of  nails  struck  the  row-boat,  which 
was  now  not  more  than  forty  feet  away,  full  in  the  bow, 
and  tore  a hole  in  her,  scattering  a shower  of  splinters 
among  the  men,  at  least  one  of  whom  was  wounded,  for 
he  cried  out,  “I’m  hit."  The  rowers  instantly  dropped 
their  oars,  ami  from  the  excited  exclamations  which  they 
made,  it  was  evident  that  the  boat  was  in  danger  of  sinking. 

“Come  up,  boys,"  shouted  Charley,  gayly.  “We've 
beat  them  this  time,  sure.  They  won’t  Art?  any  more  pis- 
tols at  us  to-niglit," 

The  boys  sprang  up,  and  gave  three  cheers;  but  as  the 
last  cheer  was  still  ringing  in  the  air,  there  was  a heavy 
crash,  and  the  enthusiastic  boys  fell  one  over  another  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  while  a hoarse  voice  shouted: 
“Get  out  of  that!  What  do  you  mean  by  running  into 
us?”  In  their  excitement  they  had  allowed  the  Ghost  to 
run  directly  into  a large  oyster  sloop  that  was  lying  at 
anchor  without  any  light  in  her  rigging. 

Making  the  Ghost  fast  to  the  sloop,  Charley  climbed 
on  board  the  latter,  and  quickly  explained  to  the  three 
men  who  were  on  deck  how  it  happened  that  they  were 
sailing  about  the  bay  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

it  was  you  that  was  tiring,  was  it  ?"  said  the  cap- 
tain of  the  sloop.  “Well,  now,  I want  to  know!  Fired  a 
cannon  right  slap  into  'em,  did  ye  ? Well,  now,  that 
beats  me." 

“It  beAt  them  too,"  remarked  Joe. 

“ You  didn't  kill  none  of  'em,  did  ye  ¥’’ 

“No.  and  I don’t  think  we  hurt  anybody  very  much; 
but  we  knocked  a hole  in  their  boat,"  said  Charley, 

“Hope  you  did.  They  won’t  drown,  for  they’re  regu- 
lar wharf  rats;  but  the  sheriff  'll  catch  ’em  on  the  mea- 
dows to-morrow.  How  big  a ball  does  that  gun  of  yourn 
carry  ?" 

“ We  hadn’t  any  bulls,  so  we  tired  a lot  of  nails  wrapped  ; 
up  in  a handkerchief  at  them.  I shouldn’t  have  thought 
the  nails  would  have  held  together,  but  they  did.  and  1 , 
know  there  was  a hole  knocked  iu  the  boat  by  the  way  I 
the  men  acted.” 

“They're  the  same  fellows  that  stole  Sam  Harris’s  cat-  j 
boat  last  week ; hut  I guess  they  won't  steal  no  more — not 
for  the  present" 

The  oystermen  who  had  been  awakened  by  the  cannon, 
and  had  supposed  that  it  was  fired  by  some  steamer  that 


| had  run  ashore  on  the  beach,  were  now  ready  to  turn  in 
again.  The  captain  of  the  sloop  told  the  boys  to  lowei 
. their  sails,  and  to  make  the  yacht  fast  to  the  sloop’s  stern, 
i “You  won't  he  troubled  no  more  to-night,  and  we'll 
. tow  you  over  to  Amityville  to-morrow  morning,  if  you 
' want  to  go  there,"  said  the  captain.  “ But  you'd  better  go 
to  sleep,  now.  There’ll  be  somebody  on  the  look-out  on 
board  the  sloop;  so  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  nothing." 

Thanking  him  heartily,  the  boys  went  back  to  tlieir 
own  vessel,  lowered  the  sails,  and  making  the  painter  fast 
to  the  stern  rail  of  the  sloop,  prepared  to  take  a morning 
nap.  They  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  rig  up  the  canvas 
cabin,  but  covered  themselves  with  their  water-proof 
blankets,  leaving  only  their  heads  ex  posed  to  the  dew. 

“That's  the  first  lime  I’ve  been  under  Are.”  remarked 
Charley,  as  he  tucked  the  water-proof  around  him. 

“Weren't  you  afraid  when  they  fired  at  you?" asked 
Joe. 

“Yes.  I suppose  I was;  that  is,  I didn’t,  want  to  be  hit, 
and  I wished  I was  where  nobody  would  tire  pistols  at  me; 
but  I knew  that  there  wasn't  one  chuuce  in  a hundred 
that  I would  be  hit." 

“ I hate  this  whole  fighting  business."  said  Tom.  “ Lust 
year  we  had  a tight  with  tramps,  and  now  we've  had  this 
tight.  Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  peaceable 
boys,  who  don't  do  any  mischief  or  interfere  with  any- 
body, would  have  to  have  real  fights  with  traiii|m  and  pi- 
rates ( If  we'd  killed  one  of  those  fellows,  it  would  have 
spoiled  all  our  fun.  I couldn’t  have  enjoyed  the  cruise 
| one  bit." 

“ Well,  we  didn’t  kill  anybody,  and  there  isn’t  the  least 
chance  that  we’ll  have  any  more  fighting,"  said  Charley. 

“We  owe  our  getting  out  of  trouble  to-night  to  you. 
Charley,"  said  Harry.  “ If  old  Admiral  Farragut  had 
1x1*11  here,  he  couldn’t  have  done  better  than  you  did." 

“That’s  so," cried  Tom  and  Joe  together. 

I 44 Oh,  come,  now,”  said  Charley,  “you're  too  coxupli- 

; mentary.  I was  Captain,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  do  whut 
| I could  to  keep  the  boat  from  being  stolen.  Any  one  of 
you  fellows  would  have  done  just  the  same  in  niv  place, 
(rood-night,  all.  I’ll  be  asleep  in  three  minutes,  if  you 
don’t  talk  to  me.” 

He  was  probably  as  good  as  his  word;  but  his  compan- 
ions, who,  now  that  the  danger  was  over,  found  that  they 
were  very  tired,  were  asleep  before  they  had  time  to  cal- 
culate whether  or  not  three  minutes  had  come  and  gone. 

[to  UK  OOSmL'KD.] 

MAJOR  SERPA  PINTO. 

THE  latest  of  the  great  African  explorers  is  a young 
Portuguese  officer.  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  who  in  1877 
and  1878  crossed  Africa  from  Benguela,  a Portuguese  set- 
tlement oil  the  west  coast,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zam- 
bezi, on  the  east  coast.  His  journey  was  not  as  long  or  as 
hazardous  as  those  made  by  Cameron  and  Stanley,  and  part 
of  it  was  through  a region  already  explored  by  Living- 
stone. Still,  Major  Pinto  saw  many  wonderful  things 
which  other  explorers  had  not  seen,  and  made  valuable 
discoveries  concerning  the  sources  of  the  greut  rivers  Co- 
aon  and  Zambezi.  Many  African  travellers  have  heard 
from  the  natives  stories  of  a tribe  of  white  Africans,  but 
no  one  fully  believed  those  stories  until  Major  Pinto  actu- 
ally came  into  the  region  where  the  white  Africans  live, 
and  saw,  as  he  tells  us,  quite  a number  of  them. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  Major  Pinto’s  exploits 
was  his  discovery  of  a new  cure  for  the  rheumatism. 
One  night  a terrible  thunder-storm  began  soon  after  dark. 
It  was  by  far  the  worst  storm  that  the  Major  had  ever 
seen,  and  such  quantities  of  rain  fell  that  the  ground  be- 
came soaked,  and  wherever  any  one  trod,  the  water  spurt- 
ed up  as  it  does  from  a wet  sponge  when  it  is  squeezed. 
The  traveller  took  a severe  cold,  and  in  the  morning  he 
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found  himself  suffering  from  a violent  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism. He  was  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot,  and  was 
consumed  by  a raging  fever.  Nevertheless,  his  men  put 
him  on  a litter,  and  carried  him  on  his  way,  until  they 
came  to  a broad  river  just  below  a cataract. 

The  only  means  of  crossing  this  river  was  a little  worn- 
out  canoe  which  was  so  leaky  that  the  natives  haul  to  thrust 
moss  into  the  cracks  to  keep  the  water  from  fairly  rushing 
into  it.  In  the  bottom  of  this  canoe,  which  was  only 
large  enough  to  hold  two  men,  Major  Pinto  was  carefully 
laid,  and  then  a stout  negro  undertook  to  paddle  it  across 
the  river.  The  rain  had  swollen  the  river  so  that  it  was 
full  of  whirlpools,  that  caught  the  canoe,  and  whirled  it 
round  and  round.  The  negro  worked  hard  with  his  pad- 
dle, but  he  had  no  control  over  the  canoe,  which  was 
gradually  drawn  into  the  rough  water  at  the  foot  of  the 
cataract.  Major  Pinto  tried  to  move  so  that  he  could 
look  over  the  side  of  the  canoe,  and  see  the  danger  which 
threatened  him.  but  it  caused  him  such  agony  to  move 
even  his  little  finger,  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up 
the  attempt.  Meanwhile  the  canoe  was  leaking  so  that 
it  was  nearly  half  full  of  water,  and  the  negro,  telling 
his  helpless  passenger  that  it  was  necessary  to  lighten  the 
frail  craft  in  order  to  keep  it  from  sinking,  jumped  out 


and  swam  ashore.  Major  Pinto,  thus  de- 
serted and  left  to  his  fate,  fully  expected 
to  be  drowned.  Presently  a big  wave 
poured  into  the  canoe,  which  instantly 
sank,  leaving  the  Major  in  the  water.  To 
his  great  surprise,  he  began  to  swim  vigor- 
ously, holding  his  watch  out  of  the  water 
with  one  hand.  Although  a moment  be- 
fore he  had  not  been  able  to  move  a 
muscle,  he  swam  ashore  without  the  least 
difficulty,  and  when  he  landed  on  the 
bank  his  fever  had  vanished,  and  he  had 
not  a particle  of  rheumatism  left.  This 
was  a most  astonishing  cure,  but  it  prob- 
ably would  not  prove  successful  anywhere 
except  in  Central  Africa.  At  all  events, 
it  would  be  hardly  safe  for  an  American 
boy  suffering  with  inHamniutory  rheuma- 
tism to  have  himself  thrown  into  a deep 
river. 

While  living  in  the  country  of  Bihe— 
a port  of  Africa  near  the  sources  of  the  riv- 
er Coanta— Major  Pinto  was  visited  by  a 
magician,  who  wanted  to  sell  him  anoint- 
ment that  would  make  it  impossible  for  u 
rifle-bullet  to  hit  him.  The  magician  in- 
sisted that  if  any  man  were  to  rub  a little 
of  this  precious  ointment  on  his  body,  ho 
would  be  perfectly  safe,  no  matter  how 
often  his  enemies  might  fire  at  him.  As 
a proof  of  the  power  of  this  ointment,  the 
magician  said  that  the  earthen  vusc  which 
held  it  had  been  fired  at  thousands  of 
times,  but  that  no  man  could  possibly 
hit  it. 

Major  Pinto  said  that  if  he  were  to 
sh«x>t  at  the  vase,  he  rather  thought  he 
could  hit  it,  and  the  magician  told  him 
that  ho  might  try  his  very  Ixwt,  but  that 
the  powerful  ointment  would  turn  his 
bullet  aside.  Now  the  magician  did  not 
know  that  the  Major  could  shoot  any  bet- 
ter than  the  natives,  and  when  he  placed 
the  vase  eighty  yards  away,  he  felt  cer- 
tain that  the  white  mun  could  not  hit  it. 
Major  Pinto  took  careful  aim.  fired,  and 
knocked  the  vase  into  a thousand  pieces. 
The  natives,  who  had  always  believed  in 
the  power  of  the  ointment,  set  up  a shout 
when  they  saw  what  had  lmppened,  and  the  magician, 
knowing  that  his  trade  in  ointment  was  mined,  slunk 
away,  and  never  came  hack  to  demand  payment  for  his 
broken  vase. 

Like  all  African  travellers,  Major  Pinto  had  a great 
deal  of  trouble  with  his  men,  who  were  all  native  Afri- 
cans. They  were  constantly  stealing  his  property,  get- 
ting drunk,  and  running  away.  He  had,  however,  one 
faithful  man,  who  wus  brave,  honest,  and  devoted  to  his 
master.  This  man's  name  was  Augoustino  ; he  saved 
his  master's  life  on  several  occasions,  and  to  him  is  due 
almost  as  much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  exploration 
os  to  Major  Pinto  himself. 


THE  SWEETEST  MONTH. 

BY  M.  R 

“Tell  me,  tell  me,  silver  moon, 
Which  of  all  the  months  discloses 
Greatest  sweetness  “Dreamy  .Tune, 
Summer's  darling,"  said  the  moon, 
“Mon tl»  of  roses." 
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ANOTHER  RIP  VAN  WINKLE. 


LAWN  TENNIS. 

BY  SHERWOOD  RY8E. 

VI  THEN  I say  that  the  game  of  lawn  tennis  was  invent- 
H ed  by  an  English  gentleman  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  I atn  quite  prepared  to  hear  from  some  of  my 
readers,  whose  favorite  study  is  history,  that  it  is  much 
older  than  that,  and  was  known  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  And  indeed 
the  correction  will  have  much  truth  in  it,  for  tennis  was 
known  even  further  back  than  that.  People  who  always 
want  to  get  at  the  very  beginning  of  everything  claim  that 
the  game,  or  something  very  like  it,  was  played  in  the 
reign  of  the  cruel  Emperor  Nero,  who,  you  will  remem- 
lier,  fiddled  while  Home  was  burning  before  his  eyes. 
Fiddling,  perhaps,  was  not  his  only  amusement,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  the  interval  between  one  horrible  act 
of  cruelty  and  another,  the  Emperor  indulged  in  a game 
of  tennis.  But  Nero  is  not  at  all  a pleasant  person  to 
associate  with  such  a beautiful  game,  so,  if  you  please, 
we  will  leave  history  to  the  historians,  and  see  what  our 
modern  great-great-grandchild  of  the  old  tennis  is. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  live  in  or  near  large  cities 
will  probably  know  that  it  is  an  out-door  game  played 
with  a racquet  and  a ball,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
do  not  know  it,  I will  give  a few  hints  as  to  the  laying  out 
of  the  court,  and  the  implements  necessary  for  the  game. 

First  of  all,  you  must  have  a lawn;  not  necessarily  a 
perfectly  level  piece  of  turf  as  smooth  as  a parlor  carpet, 
hut  a fairly  level  plot  of  grass,  which  a scythe  or  a mow- 
ing-machine can  soon  put  into  order.  Of  course  all 
stones  and  sticks  must  be  picked  up,  and  if  you  have  a 
roller  at  hand,  you  will  improve  your  lawn  greatly  by 


BY  MARGARET  EYTINGE. 

“ Marcii F said  Spring.  Quickly  melting,  the  ice  rnu  away, 
Ami  the  frost  hurried  out  of  the  ground, 

And  the  leaves,  brown  aud  dry,  dropped  with  Autumn’s 
44  good-by,” 

With  the  wind  went  a-skurrying  ronnd. 

Ami  from  the  deep  mud  in  a low,  swampy  place 
A turtle  his  long  neck  thrust  out, 

And  wiuking  and  bliuking  his  fuuny  round  eyes, 
lie  lazily  peered  all  about. 

Then  ho  dragged  from  the  mire — like  a snail  on  his  back 
He  bore  it — his  box-like  abode, 

Aud  pAtieutly  climbed  for  an  hour  or  more 
Up  the  bunk,  till  he  came  to  the  road. 

There  nu  old  man  he  met,  who  was  crooked  and  gray, 

And  who  walked  with  a stout  oaken  cane. 

Cried  the  turtle,  44  Hello!  please  tell  Ned  that  I'm  here, 

And  am  waiting  to  seo  him  uguin.” 

“Who’s  Ned  f”  asked  the  man.  “Just  examine  my  top 
(I  suppose  you  have  learned  how  to  spell). 

Ami  a name  and  some  figures  he  carved  with  his  knife 
When  we  parted,  you'll  find  on  my  shell.” 

The  old  man  he  stooped  with  a grunt,  for  ho  was 
Decidedly  lame  in  each  knee, 

And  he  read,  “ August  1st,  1820 — Ned  Mott,” 

Ami  then  chuckled, 44 Good  gracious!  that’s  me.” 

“You!*'  the  turtle  exclaimed.  44  Why,  Ned  Mott  is  a hoy 
Whose  laugh  can  be  heard  for  u mile; 

With  hair  brown  as  earth,  and  with  eyes  bright  as  miue — 
Yon!  Excuse  me,  1 really  ins»f  smile.” 

44 1 <m  be.”  44  It  cau't  be.”  44  Yes,  it  can.  Don’t  you  see, 
Many  years  siuce  you  sn%v  him  have  sped  f” 

“What's  years?  I know  nothing  ’bout  years,  but  I know 
That  you  are  not  rosy-cheeked  Ned.  , 

44  He’s  a boy,  and  In*  wears  a small  cap  with  a peak, 

And  iu  summer  picks  berries  called  whortle. 

Oh!  the  stupidest  thing  is  a stupid  old  man.” 

44  You  mistake, ’tis  a stupid  old  tnrtle. 

I'm  Ned  Mott.”  44  You  are  not.”  “If  I'm  not,  I'll  be  shot.” 
“Then  be  shot,”  and  ho  dropped  with  a thud, 

That  sleepy,  that  ancient,  that  obstinate  turtle, 

Head-foreuiost  back  iuto  the  mud. 


READY  TO  “SERVE." 


running  the  roller  over  it  once  or  twice.  When  the 
ground  is  prepared,  get  some  Mina 1 1 pointed  sticks  and 
some  string,  and  lay  out  the  “court”  according  to  the 
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linos  on  the  diagram  on  this  page,  stretching  the  string 
from  on©  stick  to  another  at  the  distances  marked  on  the 
diagram.  When  this  is  done,  get  wane  whitewash  and  a 
brush  two  inches  wide,  and  mark  lines  on  the  grass  wher- 
ever the  string  passes  over  it.  Then  you  may  pull  up  the 
stakes  and  the  string. 


The  broad  line  across  the  middle  of  the  diagram  is 
where  the  net.  goes.  If  any  one  of  the  party  knows  how 
to  make  a net  with  a two-inch  mesh,  so  much  the  better; 
but  most  of  my  readers  will  prefer  to  buy  one,  I think. 
The  net  is  twenty-four  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  and 
is  fastened  to  posts,  about  five  feet  high,  at  each  side  of 
the  court.  The  posts  are  supported  on  the  outer  side  by 
“ guy- ropes”  fastened  to  stakes  driven  into  the  ground, 
while  the  strain  of  the  net  between  the  posts  supports  them 
on  the  inner  side.  And  now  that  the  court  is  marked 
out.  and  the  net  pitched,  we  have  everything  ready  ex- 
cept the  bats  and  balls. 

The  bat.  or  racquet,  is  a very  pretty  piece  of  workman- 
ship. and  I dare  not  venture  to  hope  that  the  cleverest  of 
my  readers  could  make  one,  so  we  will  assume  that,  even 
if  everything  else  is  home-made,  the  racquet  must  be 
bought.  And  so,  indeed,  must  the  balls ; but  a hollow  In- 
dia rubber  hall  of  about  two  and  a half  inches  diameter 
is  so  well  known  to  all  boys  that  we  may  dismiss  it  with 
the  remark  that  it  is  as  well  to  have  at  least  two  halls  at 
hand  in  a game,  to  save  time. 

The  game  may  be  played  by  either  two  or  four  persons. 
In  the  latter  case  each  i«iir  will  play  as  partners  on  each 
side  of  the  net.  The  one  who  strikes  the  ball  first  (and 
this  is  decided  by  agreement!  is  called  the  “server.” 
Standing  with  one  foot  outside  the  line  at  the  end  of  the 
right-hand  court,  and  the  other  foot  inside  the  court  (po- 
sition marked  A in  diagram),  the  server  strikes  the  hall 
so  that  it  falls  in  the  court  diagonally  opposite  him,  just 
over  the  net  at  B,  where  a player  on  the  other  side 
will  be  waiting  to  receive  it.  After  the  hall  has  bound- 
ed once,  the  player  must  strike  it  over  the  net,  and 
it  must  be  returned  from  one  side  of  the  net  to  the  oth- 
er until  some  one  fails  to  do  so  properly.  One  partner 
plays  in  the  inner  court  and  the  other  in  the  outer  one, 
and  after  the  “service”  and  the  first  return,  either  of  the 
players  may  return  the  hall  to  any  part  of  their  oppo- 
nents* court,  according  as  it  pitches  nearer  to  one  than  to 
the  other.  When  a player  fails  to  return  the  ball  prop- 
erly, it  counts  one  for  the  other  side,  and  the  server  be- 
gins again  from  his  old  position,  except  that  he  must 
serve  from  the  left-hand  court  this  time  if  he  served  from 
the  right-hand  court  last. 


Counting.  — A game  consists  of  four  “points.”  It 
counts  against  one  side,  and  in  favor  of  the  other, 

1.  When  the  server  makes  two  “faults”  in  succession. 
(A  “fault"  is  the  failure  of  the  server  to  send  the  hall 
into  the  proper  court.) 

2.  When  a player  does  not  return  the  ball  over  the  net. 

3.  When  a player  semis  the  ball  so  far  that  it  falls  out- 
side the  court. 

4.  When  a player  allows  the  hall  to  strike  the  ground 
more  than  once  before  he  returns  it. 

When  one  side  has  made  four  points,  a new  game  is  be- 
gun, but  the  same  side  must  not  “serve”  two  games  in 
succession,  for  there  is  some  advantage  in  the  “service.” 
and  it  would  not  be  fair  for  one  side  to  have  it  oftener 
than  the  other. 

It  will  often  happen  that  both  sides  will  have  made 
three  points  at  the  Name  time,  and  when  that  does  happen, 
the  score  is  called  “deuce,"  and  either  side  has  to  make 
two  points  in  succession  to  win  the  game.  If  the  server’s 
side  makes  a point  when  the  score  is  “deuce,”  it  is  called 
“advantage  in,”  and  if  the  other  side  then  makes  a point, 
their  point  cancels  the  other,  and  the  score  is  set  back  to 
“deuce”  again.  When  the  other  side  (not  the  server's) 
makes  a point  after  “deuce,”  it  is  called  “advantage 
out.”  and  this  point  may  be  cancelled  by  the  other  side 
making  one,  as  before.  When  one  side  has  made  two 
points  in  succession  after  “deuce,”  the  game  is  won.  The 
side  which  wins  six  games  first  wins  the  “set,”  and  then 
the  players  may  rest  awhile,  or  choose  fresh  sides. 

All  the  principal  rules  of  the  game  are  included  in  the 
description  of  the  game  given  above,  hut  if  you  buy  a full 
tennis  set.  a little  book  containing  the  rules  will  l>e  in- 
cluded in  it. 

As  I have  said,  everything  but  the  bats  and  halls  ran 
be  made  at  home,  since  nothing  is  required  but  two  posts, 
five  feet  high  and  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  thick- 
ness, four  tent-pegs  to  fasten  the  guy-ropes  to.  and  a net. 

But  even  if  it  is  decided  to  purchase  a set.  the  cost  is  not 
very  great  compared  with  that  of  some  other  games,  espe- 
cially if  two  or  three  families  club  together.  A good 
tennis  set,  consisting  of  four  bats,  four  balls,  a net.  two 
posts,  guy-ropes,  four  stakes,  and  a mallet  for  driving 
these  last  into  the  ground,  can  be  bought  for  fifteen  dol- 
lars. The  bats  alone  of  this  set  would  cost  eight  dollars, 
and  the  net  two  dollars.  The  poles  are  rather  expensive, 
as  they  are  made  each  in  two  pieces  so  as  to  pack  into  a 
box,  the  pieces  fitting  together  in  a brass  socket.  Poles 
‘without  a joint  in  the  middle  can  easily  be  made,  thus 
saviqg  four  dollars  in  the  cost  of  the  outfit.  The  guy- 
ropes,  runners,  and  stakes  cost  seventy-five  cents  a set,  but 
these  can  easily  be  made.  The  cost  would  thus  be  re- 
duced to  eleven  dollars,  namely,  eight  dollars  for  four 
bats,  one  dollur  for  four  halls,  ami  two  dollars  for  a net. 

Of  course  players  will  dress  lightly  for  the  game.  A 
flannel  suit  is  the  best  thing  to  wear,  as  it  is  cool,  and 
prevents  the  wearer  from  taking  cold  easily.  Ordinary 
shoes  can  generally  he  worn,  but  most  players  prefer  can- 
vas shoes  with  rubber  soles  of  an  uneven  surface  to  pre- 
vent slipping.  For  girls— and  this  is  as  much  a girl's 
game  as  a boy’s — short  dresses  of  blue  flannel,  or  some 
other  material  that  is  both  cool  and  strong,  are  recom- 
mended ; and  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  can  be  bought, 
in  girls’  sizes,  at  almost  any  shoe  store.  English  girls 
wear  the  “Jersey,”  shown  in  the  cut  on  the  preceding 
page,  as  a tennis  costume,  and  this  neat,  close-fitting  dress 
is  already  becoming  popular  in  this  country. 

Lawn  tennis  is  a game  that  requires  a quick  hand  and 
eye,  lively  movement,  and  a good  temper.  There  are 
two  things  which  spoil  the  game,  even  among  good  play- 
ers. These  are  lack  of  interest  in  the  game,  so  that  a 
player  does  not  play  his  best  all  the  time,  and  a show  of 
bad  temper.  Angry  words  and  solemn  sulks  are  nowhere 
more  out  of  place  than  on  the  tennis  lawn. 
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GOING  TO  HE  A PIRATE. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

I DON'T  know  if  you  are  acquainted  with  Johnny  * 
McGinnis.  Everybody  knows  his  father,  for  he’s  , 
been  in  Congress,  though  lie  is  a poor  man,  and  sells  hay  , 
and  potatoes,  and  I heard  father  say  that  Mr.  McGinnis  is 
the  most  remarkable  man  in  the  country.  Well.  Johnny 
is  Mr.  McGinnis's  boy,  and  he’s  about  my  age,  and  thinks 
he’s  tremendously  smart ; and  I used  to  think  so  too,  hut  1 
now  I don't  think  quite  so  much  of  him.  He  and  I went 
away  to  be  pirates  the  other  day,  and  I found  out  that  he 
will  never  do  for  a pirate. 

You  see,  we  had  both  got  into  difficulties.  It  wasn’t 
my  fault,  I am  sure,  but  it’s  such  a painful  subject  that  I 
won’t  describe  it.  I will  merely  say  that  after  it  was  all 
over.  I went  to  see  Johnny  to  tell  hftn  that  it  was  no  use 
to  put  shingles  under  your  coat,  for  how  is  that  going  to 
do  your  legs  any  good,  and  I tried  it  because  Johnny  ad- 
vised me  to.  I found  that  he  had  just  had  a painful 
scene  with  his  father  on  account  of  apples;  and  I must 
say  it  served  him  right,  for  he  had  no  business  to  touch 
them  without  permission.  So  I said,  “ Look  here,  John- 
ny, what's  the  use  of  our  staying  at  home  and  being  laid 
onto  with  switches  and  our  best  actions  misunderstood 
and  our  noblest  and  holiest  emotions  held  up  to  ridicule  ?" 
That's  what  I heard  a young  man  say  to  Sue  one  day,  but 
it  was  so  beautiful  that  I said  it  to  Johnny  myself. 

*4  Oh,  go  'way,"  said  Johnny. 

“That’s  what  I say,"  said  I.  “Let's  go  away  and  be  j 
pirates.  There’s  a bnx>k  that  runs  through  Deacon  Sam- 
mis’s  woods,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  must  run  into 
the  Spanish  Main,  where  all  the  pirates  are.  Let’s  run 
away,  and  chop  down  a tree,  and  make  a canoe,  and  sail 
down  the  brook  till  wc  get  to  the  Spanish  Main,  and  then 
we  can  capture  a schooner,  and  be  regular  pirates." 

“Hurrah!"  says  Johnny.  “We’ll  do  it.  Let’s  run 
away  to-night.  I'll  take  father's  hatchet,  and  the  carv- 
ing-knife, and  some  provisions,  ami  meet  you  back  of  our 
bam  at  ten  o'clock.” 

“I’ll  be  there,"  said  I.  “Only,  if  we’re  going  to  lx? 
pirates,  let’s  be  strictly  honest.  Don’t  take  anything  be- 
longing to  your  father.  I've  got  a hatchet,  and  & silver 
knife  with  my  name  on  it,  and  I’ll  save  my  supper  and 
take  it  with  me." 

So  that  night  I watched  my  chance,  and  dropped  my 
supper  into  my  handkerchief,  and  stuffed  it  into  my  pock-  J 
et.  When  ten  o'clock  came,  I tied  up  my  clothes  in  a 
bundle,  and  took  my  hutchet  and  the  silver  knife  and 
some  mutches,  and  slipped  out  the  liack  door,  and  met 
Johnny.  He  had  nothing  with  him  but  his  supper  and 
a huckgammon  board  and  a bag  of  marbles.  We  went 
straight  for  the  woods,  and  after  we  d selected  a big  tree 
to  cut  down,  we  ate  our  supper.  Just  then  the  moon  ( 
went  under  a cloud,  and  it  grew  awfully  dark.  We  • 
couldn't  see  very  well  how  to  chop  the  tree,  and  after  1 
Johnny  hud  cut  his  fingers,  we  put  off  cutting  down  the  ; 
tree  till  morning,  and  resolved  to  build  a fire.  We  got  a 
lot  of  firewood,  but  I dropped  the  matches,  and  when  we 
found  them  again  they  were  so  damp  that  they  wouldn’t 
light 

All  at  once  the  wind  began  to  blow,  and  made  a dread- 
ful moaning  in  the  woods.  Johnny  said  it  was  bears,  und 
that  though  lie  wanted  to  be  a pirate,  he  hadn't  calculated  1 
.on  having  any  bears.  Then  he  said  it  was  cold,  and  so  1 
it  was,  but  I told  him  that  it  would  be  warm  enough 
when  we  got  !o  the  Spanish  Main,  and  that  pirates  ought 
not  to  mind  a little  cold. 

Pretty  soon  it  began  to  rain,  und  then  Johnny  began 
to  cry.  It  just  poured  down,  and  the  way  our  teeth  chat- 
tered was  terrible.  By-and-by  Johnny  jumped  up,  and  | 
said  he  wasn't  going  to  be  eaten  up  by  bears  and  get  an 
awful  cold,  and  he  started- on  a run  for  home.  Of  course 


I wasn't  going  to  be  a pirate  all  alone,  for  there  wouldn’t 
lx*  any  fun  in  that,  so  I started  after  him.  He  must  have 
been  dreadfully  frightened,  for  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  as  I was  in  a hurry,  I tried  to  catch  up  with  him.  If 
he  hadn't  tripped  over  a root,  and  I hadn't  tripped  over 
him,  I don’t  believe  I could  have  caught  him.  When  I 
fell  on  him,  you  ought  to  have  heard  him  yell.  He 
thought  I was  a bear,  but  any  sensible  pirate  would  have 
known  I wasn’t. 

Johnny  left  me  at  his  front  gate,  and  said  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  he  wouldn’t  lx*  a pirate,  and  that  it  would  lx> 
a great  deal  more  fun  to  be  a plumber,  and  melt  lead.  I 
went  home,  and  as  the  house  was  locked  up,  I had  to  ring 
the  front-door  bell.  Father  came  to  the  door  himself, 
and  when  lie  saw  me,  he  said.  “ Jimmy,  what  in  the  world 
does  this  mean  ?"  8o  I told  him  that  Johnny  and  me  had 
started  for  the  Spanish  Main  to  be  pirates,  but  Johnny 
had  changed  his  mind  up  in  Deacon  Sammis’s  woods,  and 
that  I thought  I’d  change  mine  ton. 

Father  bail  me  put  to  bed,  ami  hot  bottles  and  things 
put  in  the  bed  with  me,  aiul  before  I went  to  sleep,  lie 
came  and  said:  “ Good-night,  Jimmy.  We’ll  try  and 
have  more  fun  at  home,  m that  there  won’t  lx*  any  neces- 
sity of  your  being  a pirate."  And  I said,  “Dear  father. 
I'd  a good  deal  rather  stay  with  you,  and  I'll  never  be  a 
pirate  without  your  permission.” 

This  is  why  I say  that  Johnny  McGinnis  will  never 
make  a good  pirate.  He’s  too  much  afraid  of  getting  wet. 

TOE  KING’S  PET  LION. 

BY  DAVID  HER. 

VLONG  time  ago  there  lived  a young  King  in  the  east 
of  Germany,  who  was  so  famous  for  strange  adven- 
tures and  out-of-the-way  exploits  that  the  people  in  those 
parts  talk  of  him  still;  and  if  you  turn  away  from  the 
railway  track,  and  march  off  with  your  knapsack  through 
the  passes  of  the  “Giant  Mountains."  you  will  hear  many 
a curious  story  about  him,  and  many  a strange  old  song, 
from  the  miners  and  charcoal-burners,  whose  queer  little 
huts  are  dotted  all  over  the  higher  slopes.  And  if,  after 
three  weeks  or  a month  among  those  grand  old  forests, 
and  green  upland  pastures,  and  shining  water-falls,  and 
huge  black  precipices — sleeping  in  your  plaid  under  the 
lee  of  a big  rock,  and  sharing  some  charcoal  man's  fried 
potatoes  beside  a pine-log  fire — you  do  not  come  hack  with 
health  and  strength  enough  for  a dozen,  and  good  old  sto- 
ries enough  for  a library,  it  will  certainly  be  your  own 
fault. 

This  German  prince  bad  become  King  when  he  was 
little  more  than  a boy,  and  hardly  fit  to  manage  such  a 
difficult  business  as  taking  care  of  a whole  kingdom  at 
once.  Indeed,  he  often  wished  that  the  kingdom  could 
take  care  of  itself,  and  leave  him  a little  more  liberty;  for 
he  would  far  rather  have  been  galloping  over  hedge  and 
ditch  on  his  good  horse  than  wading  through  piles  of 
musty  state  papers,  and  he  thought  it  far  better  fun  to 
follow  the  doer  up  the  hills  with  his  gun  than  to  sit  perch- 
ed up  on  a throne  in  his  crown  and  robes,  with  ever  so 
many  people  coming  and  making  long  speeches  to  him, 
of  which  he  hardly  understood  a word. 

But,  happily  for  our  poor  prince,  he  had  one  good  friend 
at  his  court  who  was  never  tired  of  trying  to  amuse  ami 
entertain  him.  This  wTas  an  old  friend  of  his  father's, 
called  Count  Thorn,  who  had  taught  him  his  lessons  ns  a 
child,  and  still  kept  a kind  of  charge  over  him  now  that 
he  was  growing  to  be  a man.  The  Count  looked  so  tall 
and  grand,  with  his  fur-trimmed  robe,  and  high  frilled 
collar,  and  long  gray  beard,  that  he  seemed  like  one  of 
the  old  portraits  in  the  great  dining  hall  stepping  down 
from  its  frame.  But  then*  waa  a merry  twinkle  in  his 
deep  dark  eyes  every  now  and  then  which  showed  that 
he  could  enjoy  a joke  os  well  as  any  one,  and  that  he  ha£p- 
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a kind  heart  under- 
neath all. 

And  so,  indeed,  he 
Imd ; and  the  young 
King  (who  was  very 
fond  of  him,  and  used 
to  call  him  “uncle’’> 
always  ended  by  do- 
ing what  the  Count 
told  him,  although 
he  grumbled  a little 
at  times.  ‘‘Happy 
as  a King  ?"  he  would 
say,  when  he  came 
back  from  a long 
morning  in  the  coun- 
cil - chamber : “I  be- 
lieve I'm  the  least 
happy  man  in  my 
kingdom,  for  I’m  the 
only  one  who  can’t  do 
aa  he  likes/' 

And  then  the  old 
Count  would  lay  u 
hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  say,  kind- 
ly : “ My  boy,  you 
weren’t  made  King 
just  to  do  as  you  like, 
and  to  amuse  your- 
self. You  have  to 
think  of  your  people, 
and  try  to  make  them 
happy ; and  if  you 
want  to  be  a real 
1}*  great  King,  such 
as  your  father  was, 
that’s  what  you  must 
do."  And  the  young 
King  would  laugh, 
and  answer,  cheerily, 
“ You’re  quite  right, 
uncle,  and  I'll  do  my 
best.”  And  after  that 
there  would  be  no 
more  grumbling  for 
a good  while,  and  ev- 
erything would  goon 
quite  comfortably. 

Now  the  King  had 
auother  favorite  be- 
sides the  Count,  nnd 
one  with  whom  very 
few  people  eared  to 
meddle ; for  this  oth- 
er favorite  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a tine 
young  African  lion, 
big  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  kill 
a man  with  one  bite. 
He  and  his  master 
might  almost  In*  said 
to  have  grown  up  to- 
gether, for  the  lion 
had  been  given  to  the 
King  when  it  was  a 
mere  cub  and  he  a 
mere  boy ; and  it  was 
so  tame  that  it  would 
follow  him  every- 
where like  a dog,  am] 
eat  out  of  his  hand. 
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At  night,  when  the 
King  went  to  bed,  the 
lion  slept  on  a mat 
outside  his  door;  and 
I promise  you  there 
was  no  fear  of  any 
one  disturbing  him 
while  that  sentinel 
was  on  duty. 

Now  the  King  used 
jokingly  to  call  this 
lion  his  brother,  be- 
cause whenever  he 
Hew  into  a rage  (as 
he  very  often  did), 
Couut  Thorn  would 
say,  gravely,  “ My 
boy,  an  angry  man 
is  no  better  than  a 
wild  beast ; and  if  you 
choose  to  be  just  the 
same  as  that  lion  yon- 
der, we  may  as  well 
make  him  King  in- 
stead of  you.” 

And  then  the  King 
would  pat  the  lion’s 
huge  tawny  head, and 
say,  laughingly:“Do 
you  hear  that,  old  fel- 
low i How  would  you 
like  to  have  to  sit  all 
day  with  a big  crown 
on,  aud  a heavy  robe 
round  you.  hearing  a 
lot  of  fellows  make 
long  speeches  ? I 
don't  think  it  would 
suit  you  at  all.  ” And 
the  lion  would  open 
its  great  red  mouth 
and  gi  ve  a long  yawn, 
as  much  as  to  say.  **I 
don’t  think  it  would.” 
Ho  long  ns  the  beast 
was  only  a cub,  Count 
Thom  made  no  objec- 
tion to  it,  and  indeed 
was  rather  pleased 
that  his  pupil  had 
found  something  to 
amuse  him.  But  now 
that  the  cub  had 
grown  into  a full- 
sized  lion,  with  teeth 
that  would  crack  a 
man’s  skull  like  a 
nut,  and  a paw  that 
would  beat  in  an  oak- 
en door  at  one  blow, 
it  was  a very  differ- 
ent thing;  and  the 
old  Count  began  to  be 
somewhat  anxious. 
He  knew  that  the 
lion’s  savage  naturu 
might  awake  at  any 
moment,  and  that,  if 
it  did, the  King  would 
be  torn  in  pieces  be- 
fore a hand  could  be 
lifted  to  save  him. 
The  more  he  thought 
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of  the  whole  business,  (he  less  he  liked  it:  and  at  last  lie 
made  up  his  mind  to  wjienk  out.  So  one  day  he  came  to 
the  King  iu  his  garden,  with  such  a grave  face  thut  the 
young’ man  cried  out  at  once:  “Why,  uncle,  what’s  the 
matter?  you  look  as  if  you  were  just  going  to  be  be- 
headed.” 

"My  boy,”  said  the  Count,  gravely,  “I  want  to  talk 
seriously  with  you.” 

“Which  means  that  I’m  going  to  got  a scolding,”  ob- 
served the  King,  folding  his  arms,  with  such  a rueful  look 
that  Count  Thom  could  scarcely  help  laughing. 

“I  don’t  want  to  scold  you,”  he  answered.  "but  I do 
want  to  advise  you.  and  I hope  you  won't  tie  vexed  at  a 
word  of  counsel  from  your  old  friend.  My  dear  boy,  that 
lion  of  yours  is  a dangerous  pet,  and  I want  you  to  get 
rid  of  him.” 

“ What!  get  rid  of  old  Max  ?’*  cried  the  King.  “ You 
can’t  mean  that,  surely,  uncle  ? Why,  I couldn’t  do  with-  ) 
out  him  now — he’s  the  oldest  friend  I’ve  got,  except  your-  ; 
self.  Besides,"  he  added,  slyly, 44  if  I did  send  him  away,  : 
what  would  you  do  when  you  wanted  to  scold  me  for  be- 
ing passionate,  and  you  had  no  4 wild  beast1  to  point  to  ?” 

“ This  is  no  laughing  matter,”  said  the  Count,  shaking 
his  head.  "Suppose  he  were  to  spriug  upon  you  all  at  1 
once,  and  seize  you  in  those?  great  jaws  of  his,  what  then  ?" 

44  As  if  he’d  ever  dream  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort!” 
laughed  the  King.  44  Why,  he’s  as  tame  as  any  dog.  and  | 
tamer,  too.” 

44  Well,  if  you  won't  send  him  away,”  urged  the  Count, 
"at  all  events  have  him  chained  up,  or  put  in  a cage,  so 
that  he  can  do  no  harm.” 

“Come,  come,  uncle,”  cried  the  young  man,  reproach- 
fully, "that’s  really  a little  too  bad!  How  long  do  you 
think  / should  live  if  I were  chained  or  caged  up  like 
that?  and  Mux  is  quite  as  fond  of  his  liberty  as  I am  of 
mine.  No,  no;  I’ll  do  anything  else  you  like,  but  I can't 
have  my  poor  old  lion  ill-treated.” 

In  short,  let  Count  Thom  talk  as  he  pleased,  the  King 
was  not  to  lie  persuaded ; and  like  most  people  who  are 
fond  of  having  their  own  way,  he  had  to  pay  dearly  for  it 
in  the  end.  as  you  shall  see. 

One  night,  having  gone  to  bed  later  than  usual,  he  had 
a strange  dream.  He  thought,  that  he  was  lying  on  the 
bed  with  his  uniform  coat  on,  and  that  a servant  came 
into  the  room,  and  began  to  brush  his  sleeve  with  a bawl 
brush.  Presently  the  man  passed  from  the  sleeve  to  the 
hand  that  hung  out  of  it,  and  rasped  the  skin  with  the 
rough  bristles  until  it  grew  so  painful  that  the  King  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  but  gave  a start  and  a cry,  and — awoke. 

For  a moment  he  hardly  knew  whether  he  was  still 
dreaming  or  not.  His  left  hand  i vas  hanging  over  the 
side  of  the  lied,  and  something  bard  and  prickly  teas  rasp- 
ing it  and  making  it  painful;  but  that  something  was  the 
rough  tongue  of  the  lion,  which  had  crept  softly  into  the 
room  ( the  King  having  for  once  forgotten  to  shut  his 
door),  and  was  licking  the  outstretched  hand,  which  was 
just  begi lining  to  bleed  ! 

At  this  taste  of  fresh  blood — the  Hrst  he  had  ever  had — 
the  beast’s  fierce  nature  suddenly  awoke.  Already  his 
mane  was  beginning  to  bristle,  and  his  tail  to  jerk  rest- 
lessly to  and  fro,  and  his  great  yellow  eyes  to  flash  tire. 
Bitterly  enough,  now  that  it  was  too  late,  did  the  poor 
King  recall  his  old  friend's  warning, which  he  hod  treated 
so  lightly.  He  was  utterly  alone,  far  from  all  help,  and 
before  him  was  no  longer  h is  tame,  affectionate  favorite, 
but  a raging  beast  of  prey. 

But  the  young  King  was  as  brave  a man  as  ever  lived, 
and  even  when  so  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  this 
awful  danger,  he  never  flinched.  He  saw  instantly  that 
there  was  only  one  tiling  for  him  to  do.  and  that  it  must 
be  done  without  losing  a moment.  Never  withdrawing 
his  look  for  a moment  from  the  savage  eyes  of  the  boast, 
or  attempting  to  withdraw  the  hand  which  it  was  licking, 


lie  slid  the  other  hand  softly  up  to  the  bed’s  head,  where 
his  loaded  pistols  always  hung. 

Flash ! bang!  The  room  was  filled  with  smoke,  and  as 
the  servants  rushed  in,  they  saw  the  lion  dead  on  the  floor, 
and  the  King  sitting  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

So  ended  all  Count  Thorn’s  troubles  and  anxieties;  but 
somehow  he  did  not  appear  much  pleased  after  all.  In 
his  heart  he  was  sorry  for  the  brave  beast  that  his  pupil 
had  loved  so  long;  and  when  the  King  looked  up  from 
burying  his  dead  favorite  among  the  flowers  in  his  gar- 
den, he  saw  that  the  old  Count’s  keen  gray  eyes  were  as 
dim  as  his  own. 

THE  GRAMMAR  COURT. 

BY  W.  T.  PETERS. 

Cl  LINTON  was  a rosy-ohoeked  boy,  with  a pair  of  dirty 
J hands,  and  a very  stupid  head  for  the  nine  parts  of 
speech.  In  fact,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  of  grammar  went, 
he  was  a dunce,  and  that's  a very  unpleasuut  thing  to  be, 
especially  when  one  gets  a daily  thrashing,  you  know. 
Well,  Clinton  was  a dunce,  and  his  teacher  knew  it,  and 
all  the  school  knew  it.  and  he  knew  it,  and  lie  felt  very 
sulky  about  it  on  this  particular  day  when  I write  of  him; 
for  he  has  come  out  of  school  with  a red,  swollen  hand, 
and  a pair  of  ml,  swollen  eyes,  though  he  wouldn’t  cry 
about  a thrashing,  not  he— oh  no.  he  is  too  brave  for  that. 

Now  Clinton  lived  in  a nice  little  house  near  a nice  lit- 
tle village,  in  which  stood  the  school-house,  and  when  he 
went  home  every  day  he  had  to  go  through  an  open 
field,  and  then  through  a piece  of  woods.  It  was  about 
four  o'clock  on  a summer  afternoon  —he  had  been  kept  in 
again— and  the  heat  had  not  yet  faded  away.  The  sun 
looked  hot  and  stary  through  the  mist  in  Clinton’s  eyes, 
but  its  saucy,  knowing  look  put  him  out,  for  it  seemed  to 
have  too  much  information  for  a well-balanced  sun. 

Presently  he  came  to  a fresh  bit  of  grass,  bv  such  a lord- 
ly old  tree;  so  he  threw  himself  down,  all  breathless  and 
rosier  than  ever,  and  folding  his  inky  fingers  under  his 
head,  lie  fell  to  wutching  a domestic  robin  up  in  the  tree, 
and  thinking  about  the  detested  lessons  at  the  same  time. 

44  Now,”  said  he — for  he  hail  a great  habit  of  talking  to 
himself  aloud — “what  good  can  there  be  in  a fellow’s 
learning  that  horrible  stuff  ? I’ll  never  have  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  it  all  means.  I’m  sure,  any  more  than  that 
round  robin  up  above  me.” 

Whereupon  the  round  robin  looked  very  wise,  as  if  it 
knew  what  it  knew;  but  Clinton  didn't  mind  it,  but  went 
on  talking  to  himself. 

“I  was  always  rather  shaky  on  the  subject  of  fairies, 
but  I’m  blest  if  I wouldn’t  like  to  get  a glimpse  of  one  this 
moment,  for  l don't  believe  anybody  else  could  help  me.” 
And  just  then  the  robin  looked  down  from  his  nest,  and 
called  out.  44  You’re  right  there.” 

Clinton  glanced  up,  and  to  his  surprise  saw  that  the 
lordly  old  tree  had  grown  into  a ragged  pair  of  stairs, 
and  the  round  robin  nodded  to  him  as  if  it  said  as  plain- 
ly as  possible,  “Come  up.”  So  he  began  climbing  up ; but 
as  fast  us  he  climbed,  it  hopped  on  above  him.  and  the 
stairs  began  to  grow  and  grow.  But  he  kept  bravely  on. 
for  ho  knew  the  stairs  would  stop  some  time,  and  he  was 
sure  the  round  robin  would,  though  he  was  somewhat  as- 
tonished when  he  found  the  stairs  making  directly  for  the 
sun,  and  he  was  still  more?  so  when,  as  he  came  near  the 
brilliant  orb  of  day,  he  saw  its  mouth  open  like  a great 
portcullis,  and  on  its  huge  upper  lip  was  written  in  long 
bluck  letters, 

THE  GRAMMAR  COURT. 

And  here  the  stairs  stopped,  and  he  saw  the  round  robin 
go  in  with  a crowd  of  guy  and  festive  people;  so,  when 
he  came  up  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  he  went  in  too.  And 
he  found  himself  in  a lofty  chamber  of  clouds,  and  away 
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up  at  one  end  under  a great  rainbow  sat  a haugh  tv-look-  I 
iug  King.  and  the  gay  and  festive  people  ranged  them- 
selves on  either  side  of  him.  By-and-by  the  King  called 
out  in  a loud  voice: 

“Where  is  little  Article,  our  page  ?" 

Immediately  a small  boy.  in  a pair  of  mighty  slippers,  ; 
who  looked  like  a very  little  article  indeed,  stood  trem- 
bling before  the  King. 

“Come,"  roared  the  King,  “don’t  stand  loafing  about,  ! 
but  run  as  fast  ns  you  can  to  the  royal  presence  of  Queen 
Noun,  and  tell  her  we  request  her  attendance.”  Whereat 
the  little  Article,  trembling  a great  deal,  skipped  back- 
ward to  the  door,  and  then  ran  off  as  fast  os  he  could. 

“ For  how."  said  the  King,  trying  to  get  off  a poor  joke, 
as  kings  are  apt  to — “how  could  King  Verb  be  merry  if 
the  object  of  his  thoughts  and  the  subject  of  his  affections 
be  absent  from  the  throne  i" 

And  this  seemed  to  tickle  all  the  gay  and  festive  people 
immensely,  for  they  giggled  a great  deal,  ami  were  much 
annoyed  because  Clinton  did  not  giggle  too,  though  he  1 
could  not  for  the  world  tell  what  they  were  having  such 
fun  about.  One  of  them  even  would  have  spoken  to  him. 
had  not  his  Majesty  just  then  called  out  lustily  to  the 
man  atthedoor,  “Admit  them  instantly.  Sir  Preposition.” 
And  obediently  Sir  Preposition  drew  back  the  curtain,  and 
led  forward  a lady  enveloped  in  a long  thick  veil.  The 
King  hopped  down  from  his  throne,  he  was  in  such  a 
hurry,  exclaiming,  as  he  went,  in  a very  hoarse  voice.  1 
“ Allow*  thy  lord  to  rend  the  midnight  cloud,  and  behold 
the  moon  in  all  her  glory.*’  At  the  same  time  he  lifted 
up  the  cloud,  as  he  called  it,  and  disclosed,  not  the  slight-  ; 
est  hint  of  a beauty,  but  the  withered  face  of  a hideous  | 
old  woman. 

Then  the  King,  I am  ashamed  to  say.  turned  round  and 
shook  his  fist  in  the  timid  little  Article’s  face.  “How- 
dare  you,  minion,"  shrieked  he,  “ point  out  this  ugly  old 
Aunt  Pronoun,  placing  her  instead  of  the  fairest  princess 
living — Soldiers ! soldiers !" — here  he  turned  almost  blue 
in  the  face,  and  pointed  to  the  puny  little  Article  ns  if  he 
were  a very  lion — "soldiers,  seize  the  traitor!”  he  hissed. 

The  soldiers  w-ore  about  to  obey  him,  when  a piercing 
scream  rung  out  through  the  apartment.  Everybody 
looked  round  to  see  what  had  happened;  and  sun*  enough, 
almost  next  to  where  Clinton  stood,  a very  span;  court 
lady  had  fallen  into  hysterics.  “Oh!  alas!"  cried  she, 
gasping  all  the  while  like  any  fish;  “ah  me!  alack! 
fiddle-dee-dee  ! How- — can — he — be— so — cruel !”  Here 

she  flung  herself  into  somebody's  arms,  and  was  dragged 
from  the  room. 

“ Ho!  ho!”  said  the  King;  “who's  that  t” 

“ Lady  Interjection,"  squeaked  the  little  Article,  nerv- 
ously touching  his  hat. 

“ Lady  Interjection,  is  it  ? Well,  she’d  better  stop  this  ; 
kind  of  business,  as  it  is  growing  rather  dreary.  How- 
ever. that  won’t  hinder  our  making  short  work  of  Aunt 
Pronoun.  Soldiers!” 

Again  the  soldiers  marched  up  in  a most  decorous  way. 
when  a handsome  young  courtier  rushed  forward,  and 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  King.  “My  dear  bro- 
ther-in-law—I mean  your  Majesty,”  be  exclaimed — “can’t 
you  make  up  your  royal  mind  to  Hpare  this  dear  old  party, 
remembering  her  infirmities  ? Oh,  do  muke  up  your 
mind  to  do  so,  and  to  span*  also  my  sister,  Queen  Noun! 
Call  to  mind  her  many  pleasing  qualities.  She  is  beau- 
tiful, charming,  graceful,  witty,  loving,  gentle — " 

“Stop!  stop!  Adjective,”  shouted  the  King;  “you’ll 
drive  me  mad.  Get  up  and  listen  to  my  Lord  Adverb, 
and  don’t  kneel  there  chattering  like  a magpie." 

Immediately  an  aged  and  venerable  man  approached 
King  Verb.  As  Adjective  departed,  he  heard  him  whis- 
per in  the  Prime  Minister’s  ear,  “ Do  your  best  to  modify  j 
him-” 

The  old  man  nodded  sagaciously,  and  then  addressed  ! 


his  sovereign  in  a low,  clear  voice:  “Your  grace  will 
pardon  the  rashness  of  an  aged  man  if  I say  you  have 
acted  somewhat  hastily.  The  advice  I give  you  is  to 
think  slowly,  coolly,  deliberately,  and  wisely,  and  then 
act — kindly.” 

“Excellent!"  said  the  testy  monarch,  for  he  had  cooled 
down  a great  deal.  “Let  us  hear  what  Aunt  Pronoun 
can  say  for  herself.” 

The  old  lady  seemed  very  cross  at  the  way  she  had 
been  abused.  She  drew  herself  up.  and  made  the  King 
wince,  she  looked  at  him  so  hard.  “I  have  nothing, 
sire,  to  say  for  myself,"  she  said,  “save  that  the  Queen, 
on  receiving  your  message,  bid  me  come  to  you  with  the 
news  that  you  have  a young  prince  liom  to  you.” 

How  the  people  did  shout  for  joy  at  this  announce- 
ment, and  how  the  King  did  smile,  you  can  not  imagine. 
At  any  rate  Clinton  couldn’t. 

“We  thank  you  for  this  glorious  news,  Madam  Pro- 
noun," said  King  Verb,  “and  we  beg  you  to  pardon  our 
sudden  displeasure.  In  recompense,  we  will  have  to 
make  you  the  Prince’s  godmother.  Come,  what  shall  bis 
name  be  ?” 

Indies  of  Pronoun's  age  are  not  so  easy  to  make  up 
with ; so  she  looked  very  injured  at  first,  but  by-and-by 
begnn  smiling.  “King  Verb,”  said  she,  “I  was  much 
grieved  at  your  anger,  for  it  was  emtirely  unmerited ; but 
1 rejoice  at  your  kindness,  and  in  token  of  your  having 
taken  the  Queen  and  myself  again  into  court  favor  and 
your  friendship,  I will  name  the  young  Prince— Conjunc- 
tion.” 

“Hurrah!”  cried  Clinton,  he  was  so  mightily  pleased; 
“ I see  it  all  now.” 

“I  am  glad  you  do.”  said  his  teacher’s  voice,  close  lie- 
side  him;  “but  you’d  better  get.  up  now,  else  you’ll  take 
cold.  It’s  pretty  near  sunset,  and  you’ve  been  sleeping 
on  this  grass  nearly  two  hours.” 

Clinton  sat  up,  rubbed  bis  eyes,  and  looked  about  him. 
There  he  was  in  the  woods,  as  natural  as  life.  Could  it 
have  been  a dream  ? Ha!  what  was  that  ? He  happens 
to  spy  the  round  robin  looking  over  his  nest,  and — yes — 
winking  at  him.  He  got  up  and  meekly  followed  his 
teacher,  never  speaking  a word.  But  from  that  day  to 
this  he  firmly  believes  that  what  he  saw  was  true,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  I don’t  believe  he  ever  missed  a 
grammar  lesson. 


HOW  THE  PRIZE  KITTEN  WON  HER  MEDAL. 

BY  AUNKS  CARR. 

PRETTY  little  Kitty  Kimo  was  sent  by  her  mistress  to 
the  cot  show,  where  her  silky  fur.  bright  eyes  like 
great  yellow  daisies,  and  pink  sea-shell-like  ears,  soon 
won  her  a prize,  and  she  came  home  with  a beautiful  sil- 
ver medal  hung  round  her  neck  by  a blue  ribbon,  and 
just  the  proudest  little  kit  in  all  catdom. 

Oh,  liow  Miss  Alice  petted  her,  and  fed  her  on  chicken 
ami  cream  for  a week  afterward ! and  how  all  the  poor 
black,  w'hite,  and  gray  cats  who  had  not  been  to  the  show- 
watched  her  with  envy  as  she  promenaded  up  and  down 
the  fence  with  the  pretty  medal  glittering  on  her  neck, 
and  turning  her  vain  little  head  right  and  left  that  every 
one  might  see  it. 

“She  puts  on  ns  many  airs  as  though  she  had  killed  a 
dozen  rats,”  raid  Tabby  Tortoiseshell,  a scraggy -looking 
old  eat,  who  w-as  blind  in  one  eye. 

“When  she  couldn’t  catch  even  a mouse  to  save  her 
life,”  raid  Tommy  Scratchelaw,  a famous  hunter  and 
mouser. 

“She  hissed  and  spat  at  me  this  morning,  when  I met 
her  in  the  violet  lad,”  raid  Pussy  Clover,  “and  then 
scampered  off  up  the  elm-tree  to  show  her  tin  locket  to 
Dandy  Maltese,  who  presented  her  with  the  neck  of  a 
snarrow  he  had  just  killed  on  the  spot,” 
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41  Silly  kitten !”  sniffed  old  Granny  Grimalkin,  taking; 
a pinch  of  catnip  snuff.  “Beauty  isn’t  everything.  I 
once  won  a brass  button  on  a cord  by  turning  door  han- 
dles and  jumping  over  a cane ; but  she  hasn't  done  a thing  , 
except  look  as  if  butter  wouldn't  welt  in  her  mouth.” 

“ Let  us  take  her  medal  away,  and  make  her  win  it 
back,”  suggested  Sancho  Squaller,  a powerful  black  cat, 
with  eyes  like  buttercups. 

“Hurrah!  so  we  will,”  shouted  Tommy  Scratchclaw; 
and  all  the  cats  and  kits  purred  a glad  assent,  and  all 
set  up  such  a mewing 
and  caterwauling,  as 
they  discussed  how  it 
should  be  done,  that  the 
cook  at  the  corner  came 
rushing  out  with  a broom 
to  drive  "those  plaguey 
cats”  off  the  fence. 

Kitty  Kimo  mean- 
while, quite  unconscious 
of  the  plans  of  her  ene- 
mies, had  enjoyed  her 
sparrow  neck  exceeding- 
ly, and  then  curled  herself  up  in  the  shade  of  a rose- 
bush for  a noon-day  nap,  and  slept  so  soundly  that  she 
never  even  opened  one  eye  when  tiny  Topsy  Titmouse 
crept  slyly  up  on  her  velvety  paws,  and  with  her  little  : 
white  teeth  gnawed  the  blue  ribbon,  and  bore  off  the 
medal  in  triumph.  Fancy  Kitty  Kimo's  dismay,  when 
she  awoke,  to  see  her  precious  medal  shining  on  the 
breast  of  ugly  Tabby  Tortoiseshell,  while  all  the  other 
cats  sat  round  in  a circle,  twirling  their  whiskers  and 
chuckling  at  the  success  of  their  trick. 

“ Me-ow ! mc-ow ! me-ow !”  she  wailed.  “ Oh,  give  me 
back  my  medal,  my  beautiful  medal !” 

“Not  until  you  have  earned  it,”  replied  black  Sancho 
Squaller,  with  the  stern- 
ness of  a judge. 

“What  must  I do?” 
she  cried. 

“ Bring  us  the  head  of 
the  wicked  old  nit  who 
steals  our  meat  and  milk,” 
said  Tommy  Scratchclaw, 

“ and  you  shall  have  your 
prize.” 

And  all  the  cats  laugh- 
ed a scornful  “Ha!  ha!  lia!”  for  they  well  knew  little 
Miss  Kimo  would  stand  no  chance  against  his  ratship, 
who  was  as  strong  as  he  was  bad,  and  had  fought  and 
conquered  the  most  renowned  warriors  in  the  block. 

So  at  these  words  poor  Kitty  Kimo  wailed  louder  than 
ever,  and  gave  up  her  prize  for  lost,  until  Dandy  Maltese, 


who  sympathized  with  her,  suggested  that  she  should  en- 
gage the  services  of  Ratty  Terrier,  a smart  little  dog  that 
lived  next  door. 

Now’  Kitty  was  rather  afraid  of  Ratty,  but  she  felt  that 
she  must  make  every  effort  to  regain  her  lost  trinket ; so 
taking  a wish-bone  with  her 
as  a peace-offering,  she  that 
afternoon  ventured  to  call 
on  Mr.  Terrier. 

Not  being  very  fond  of 
cats,  he  showed  his  teeth  at 
sight  of  her,  and  looked  rath- 
er savage,  but  she  quickly 
laid  the  chicken  bone  be- 
fore him,  and  it  so  grati- 
fied him  that  he  listened 
quite  pleasantly  to  her  peti- 
tion. 

“So  you  want  me  to  kill 
Mr.  Gray  Rat  for  you  ?”  he 
said.  “He  is  a plucky  old  fellow,  and  has  given  me 
many  a good  laugh  at  the  way  he  snips  bits  out  of  the 
cats’  ears;  but  I think  you  have  been  badly  treated,  and 
if  you  will  bring  me  a nice  marrow-bone,  I'll  see  what  I 
can  do  for  you.” 

Kitty  looked  very  doleful  at  this,  but  as  Ratty  turned 
away,  and  began  snapping  at  flies,  she  murmured.  “I'll 
try,”  and  tripped  off  round  the  comer  to  where  a fat  jolly 
butcher  was  chopping  up  meat. 

“Mew,  mew,  mew,”  Baid  Kitty,  rubbing  against  his 
foot. 

“Why,  little  cat,  what  do  you  want?”  asked  the 
butcher. 

“Mew,  mew,  mew,"  cried  Kitty  again;  but  the  butcher 
did  not  understand  cat  language,  so  she  took  hold  of  a big 
bone  that  lay  on  the  counter,  with  her  teeth,  when  he  said, 

“Oh  no,  Miss  Kitty,  you  can  t have  that  unless  you 
pay  me  a penny  for  it.” 

This  made  Kitty  very  sad.  “ For  where  can  I get  a 
penny  ?”  she  thought,  as  she  walked  slowly  out  of  the 
shop.  But  just  outside  she  met  a monkey  who  was  dan- 
cing gayly  to  the  souud 
of  a hand-organ,  and  for 
I f— r doing  so  people  gave  him 

Jf  a great  many  pennies. 

/*5  IxfA  i which  he  slipped  into  his 

coat  He  sat  down 

' jEjKwBT  ~ ~ after  a while  to  rest,  and 

iH  ~ refresh  himself  with  an 
— _ apple,  and  then  Kitty  stole 

-■  -1"  . up.  and  begged ; 

“ Please.  Mr.  Jack,  give 
me  one  of  your  pennies  to  buy  a marrow-bone  for  Ratty 
Terrier,  and  then  he  will  kill  the  wicked  old  rat  for  me, 
and  I shall  get  back  the  medal  I won  at  the  cat  show.” 

“Chatter,  chatter,  chatter,”  said  the  monkey.  “Most 
of  these  belong  to  my  master;  hut  I will  give  you  one  of 
mine  if  you  will  get  me  a handful  of  pea-nut*  from  yon- 
der stand.  I am  very 
fond  of  them,  and  they 
sell  very  few  for  a cent.” 

This  stand  was  kept  by 
a toothless  old  woman, 
and  Kitty  knew  it  was 
useless  to  try  and  make 
her  understand  kitten 
talk;  but  she  ran  across 
the  way.  and  heard  the 
old  lady  mumbling  to 
herself,  “I’d  give  a lot 
of  pea- nuts  for  a few 
drops  of  fresh  milk  to 
put  iu  my  tea.” 
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At  these  words  Kitty  purred  for  joy,  and  fairly  skipped 
over  the  ground,  for  she  was  acquainted  with  a goat,  who, 
she  thought,  would  lie  sure  to  give  her  some  milk.  But 
when  she  came  to  the  pasture  where  the  goat  was  feeding, 
she  found  Nanny  as  selfish  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
not  a drop  of  milk  would  she  give,  unless  Kitty  brought 
her  a head  of  green  lettuce  for  her  supper. 

Poor  Kitty  felt  terribly  discouraged ; but  she  thought. 

“ I might  as  well  keep  on  now,”  and  pattered  away  once  clear,  was  as  pleased  as  she 
more  on  her  tired  little  paws  was  surprised  at  the  milk 


horns  with  delight  at  sight 
of  the  fresh  young  leaves, 
and  gave  the  kitten  some 
milk  in  an  egg-shell,  and 
also  a drink  for  herself. 

The  toothless  old  wom- 
an, who  had  just  made  up 
her  mind  to  take  her  tea 


to  a farm  on  the  border  of 
the  town,  where  lay  a beau- 
tiful field  of  young  lettuce, 
watched  over  by  a funny  old 
scarecrow  in  a red  waistcoat 
and  sluabby  hat,  who  stood 
there  to  frighten  away  the 
birds  that  destroyed  the  del- 
icate leaves. 

44  He  looks  rather  cross,” 
thought  Kitty,  as  she  ap- 
proached this  figure,  and 


pussy  brought  her.  hut  for- 
got all  about  the  pea-nuts, 
until  Kitty  patted  them 
with  her  paw.  44 Oh!  Do 
you  want  pea-nuts  ( You 
shall  have  them  ; help 
yourself  to  a good  hand- 
ful. You  deserve  them 
for  being  such  a smart  lit- 
tle cat,  and  bringing  me 
just  what  I wanted.” 


Away  went  Kitty  with 

her  heart  went  pitapat  as  she  stopped, and  In-gun,  “ Mew!  ; her  mouth  and  paws  full  of  nuts,  at  receiving  which  the 


44 Hey!  hey!’’  cried  the  scarecrow,  whirling  round,  for 
he  thought  it  was  a cat-bird. 

“Please,  Mr.  Crow,  don't  scare  me.4’  stammered  Kitty; 
44  for  I am  only  a kitten ; and,  oh,  do  please 
give  me  a head  of  your  nice  lettuce  for 
Nanny  the  goat.” 

44  And  what  will  she  give  you  for  it?’4 
asked  the  scarecrow. 

“Some  milk  for  the  pea-nut  woman  to 
put  in  her  tea.” 

“And  what  will  the  pea-nut  woman 
give  you  ?” 

“ A handful  of  pea-nuts  for  Jack  the 
monkey.” 

44  And  what  will  Master  Jack  give  you  ?” 

4i  A penny  to  buy  a inarrow-bone  for 
Ratty  Terrier.” 

44  Who  will  probably  bite  off  your  head 
for  your  pains.” 

“Oh  no,  indeed.  He  has  promised  to 
kill  the  wicked  rat  that  steals  our  food 
for  me;  and  then  Tabby  and  Sancho  will 
give  me  back  the  beautiful  medal  I won 
at  the  cat  show.” 

“ You  are  winning  it  twice,  I think ; but  can  you 
frighten  birds 

“Oh  yes,  indeed.” 

“ Well,  then,  just  scare  away  that  old  crow  over  there, 
who  lias  no  respect  for  me,  and  feasts  in  the  field  here  un- 
der my  very  eyes,  and  I will  give  you  a head  of  lettuce.” 

“That  I will,  right  gladly,”  said  Kitty;  and  she  rushed 
at  the  crow  with  such  vigor  that  he  almost  choked  to 
death  in  his  fright,  and 
flew  away  so  far  that  he 
rou Id  never  find  his  way 
back  again. 

“ Thank  you  very 
much,”  said  the  scare- 
crow, when  Kitty  came 
back  quite  breathless 
from  the  race,  and  with 
her  uose  as  red  as  a rose- 
bud. “ I can  manage  all 
the  other  birds  myself. 
Now  help  yourself  to  a 
head  of  lettuce." 

Kitty  did  as  she  was  told;  and  bidding  the  old  scare- 
crow, who  was  so  much  kinder  than  lie  looked,  “good- 
night,” hurried  away  to  Nanny  the  goat,  who  shook  her 


monkey  chattered  like  a whole  flock  of  magpies,  and  gave 
her  the  brightest  penny  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

“.So  you’ve  brought  the  penny  t”  exclaimed  the  butch- 
er, in  open-mouthed  astonishment,  as  Kitty  laid  it  in  front 
of  him,  and  seizingthe  marrow  bone,  made 
off  before  fie  could  say  so  much  as 4 * Seat !” 
41  Bow- wow- wow ! you  deserve  a medal, 
and  that’s  a fact,”  said  Ratty  Terrier,  wag- 
ging his  tail  at  sight  of  the  bone  which 
fairly  made  his  mouth  water.  And  after 
he  had  devoured  half  of  it.  and  hidden 
the  rest  in  his  under-ground  stoic-house, 
he  set  out  on  the  promised  rat-hunt. 

And  oh ! a fierce  battle  took  place  that 
night,  for  the  old  thief  fought  bravely, 
and  the  terrier  received  many  a deep 
scratch  on  his  saucy  little  nose,  but  lie 
came  off  victor  at  last,  and  the  rat’s  head, 
carefully  wrapjied  in  a large  leaf,  was  sent 
next  morning  to  little  Kitty  Kimo.  who 
gayly  delivered  it  to  the  other  cats,  all  of 
whom  rejoiced  over  the  death  of  their  en- 
emy. 

“You  have  well  earned  your  prize  at 
last,"  said  Granny  Grimalkin,  after  Kitty 
had  related  her  adventures,  “for  you  are  as  persevering 
as  you  are  pretty.”  And  Tabby  Tortoiseshell  herself  tied 
the  blue  ribbon  round  Kitty  Kimo’s  neck,  while  Made- 
moiselle Catalina  Squallita  led  otf  in  a gay  chorus  in 
which  all  joined,  the  principal  burden  of  which  was, 
“ Me-ow,  mc-ow-ow,  me-ow-ow-ow.” 

Kitty  Kimo  was  never  known  to  put  on  airs  again,  but 
was  always  willing  to  lend  her  medal  to  Pussy  Clover  or 
Topsy  Titmouse  to  wear  to  balls  or  serenades,  and  she  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  Prize  Kitten,  and  the  bright- 
est and  prettiest  cat  of  the  square. 
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Iiimui.  IRmmMfT*, 


1 am  a grandmother,  eighty-four  y«ww  old,  and  I 
wish  l>»  Ml  tlic  dear  renders  of  Ym  wa  Pitori.K  of  aw  , 
episode  in  III"  lift*  of  my  three  Wile  grxudchlldn-n. 

Tin*  young"*],  a buy,  w)i"ti  two  year*  old,  lifld  a 
canary  given  him.  He  and  two  sisters  older  Hum  lie 
delighted  in  watching  and  feeding  the  little  pet,  ftoe- 
lug  him  plunge  into  his  bowl  of  waiw  lu  wash,  uiwl 
then  sitting oil  hi*  iwurh  to  brush  Id*  bright  plumage 
and  give  them  a sweet  morning  song. 

Une  hot  morning  liie  cugo  wan  bung  out  cinder 
the  iMirtico.  Tli«  Ixw-i*,  alt  rue  ted  l«y  Ida  sweet  food, 
flew  into  (lie  cage  for  nmt  honey  to  till  the  curious 
cull*  tlbev  had  mode.  The  birdie  looked  upon  them 
us  l ill  ruder*,  and  prubahly  pecked  at  them:  hut  the 
link  busy  bee*,  riuimiug  their  right  tu  gather  how.» 
anywhere  iu  God's  wide  domain,  covered  him  with 
Ming*.  Heuriiig  ft  loud  buzzing.  we  went  out  tu  set* 
w Inti  hud  lnip|H‘U«Ht.  The  hint  obi*  coveted  with 
bee*,  ami  before  we  could  rescue  It.  Umr  had  |iol-  , 
■Mined  it  »u  badly  that  U gasped  a lew  minute*,  aud 
died.  I 

W hen  the  children  found  their  pet  w«  dead,  after 
gazing  very  anrrowlully  for  a while,  they  got  « spado, 
and  without  Buying  ft  word,  took  the  dead  binl  ami 
inarched  alowly  to  the  garden.  The  elder*  dug  u 
grave,  and  the  little  buy  laid  ht*  iwl  in  its  hu>t  resting- 
place,  aud  elhmtiy  covered  It  with  earth.  ».  U. 


Hu-NMiniu.  Statss  bur* 

Thi*  I*  tine  flr*t  letter  I ever  wrote  to  any  jwi|H.-r. 

I am  only  ■even  jean*  old, 

Puin  ha*  •■lie  of  the  fmiuieet  crow*  yoti  ever  *nw. 
Hu  tried  to  talk.  We  hud  to  cut  hi*  wing,  because 
he  lifted  to  Ay  away. 

My  little  abler  Lacy,  who  i*  almoet  four  yean*  old. 
oencU  Yocau  Pom-Lit*  pletcif"  she  drew.  it  lift*  four 
kisses  on  It.  Wo  love  the  Powt-uflk"  Bo*  boat  of  all. 

Ibu.m  S. 

1 have  a tranlirti  of  my  own.  I Aaeowt  it  all  myself, 
and  1 planted  seed*  iu  It.  They  are  Coming  up 

ni|*we«t  ecling  with  my  liltla  brother  llallelt.  and 
we  caught  enough  for  dinner.  W 1144  a H,  | 

1 live  oot  in  the  country  four  mile*.  I read  all  the 
letter*  In  the  Pout-office  Ihix,  and  I nut  *o  much  In- 
terested in  them  t I am  reading  Ii»bitnon  CYu«ue 
now.  Hud  I like  it  an  much  1 

We  had  a very  lung  winter.  It  mowed  fifty  or 
aixty  Ilmen.  We  have  Mich  nice  ItiiHM  in  the  auin. 
liver.  Sometimes  w.i  all  go  down  to  Drenuou  Creek, 
und  take  our  dinner*,  and  May  nil  duy. 

I witft  a composition  ou  Toby  Tyler. 

Cuabijk  M, 


nmoorvu.  p**»s«i.»»»i«, 

I live  him?  with  my  aunt,  and  1 go  to  reboot.  1 
have  not  seen  my  mother  or  father  fur  two  yea  re, 
hnl  nether  is  coming  anon.  My  Inthcr  1*  c aptain 
of  Company  H,  Hbveiith  l ulled  Stan-*  Inhnitry. 
He  b In  Montana  Territory,  ui  Port  Custer,  not  far 
{nun  tin?  place  wtiere  General  Coster  wn*  killed  by 
Hilling  Hnl)  amt  hi*  Iribe.  The  fort  I*  on  a lull  be- 
tween the  Little  and  Big  Horn  river*.  Blsman-k  •* 
4 he  nearest  niilruad  station,  but  a railroad  I*  going 
to  He  hulJt  nearer.  Then  the  siatturi  will  be  Big 
Horn  City  or  Terry  * Landing.  Dig  Horn  City  la  u 
email  place,  with  only  one  store  and  a lew  limine*. 
Terry ’a  Landing  la  a kind  »f  fort,  it  haa  breast- 
works aud  u atuckade.  It  I*  a limning- place  Cor 
bout*,  and  one  company  la  stationed  there.  It  iw 
near  Fort  Custer,  and  uvery  year  the  company  there 
is  changed.  , „ . 

I have  tin*  skin  nf  a wild-cut  that  wn*  killed  out  in 
the  Big  Horn  Mountain*,  ll  1*  » great  d"*l  bigger 
than  Ihiit  of  mi  ordinary  eat.  It  imuisure*  three  feet 
three  lurhaa  from  head  to  tall,  and  fourteen  I nr  lie* 
round.  It  baa  claws  like  a cat-  William  S.  U. 


W.wiomi  at,  Nt*  lion. 

I have  two  cunning  little  gray  squirrels,  named 
Fnsky  and  Fluff.  They  an-  not  tame  enough  to  He 
iei  out  of  their  caffe.  The  other  day  somelKKly  left 
the  rage  dour  open,  and  the  window  lit  the  room  win* 
v id"  open.  When  mamma  mine  up  stair*.  there  *«i 
Mr.  Frisk  v on  the  dunr-slll,  looking  very  much  a*  11 
|tc  meant’ to  run  away.  When  be  mamma.  he 
scampered  into  hi*  lw*.t.  and  she  locked  thar  ige  dour 
pr.-ity  quickly.  I atn  only  six  and  ••**■ 

Land  i*  tired  writing. 


Kuuiuni:).  K.  II. 


PauAbCLTwn,  hmnmn*. 

I wish  to  notify  crurrc* pendents  Hut  I have  no 
more  stamps  to  exchange.  1 have  hud  over  one 
I, uml red  Mien  to  aiiswwr,  and  each  day  liring*  more 
tk-ventl  have  soiit  *tam|ia,  but  no  addrew*,  eo  that  i 
can  not  return  th-ni- 

Y.ic«,  pMtei.B  must  go  to  all  tmi  t*  nl  the  world, 
a»  the  auswetB  to  my  offer  of  rscimis#  testify. 

M \I«,ll.  A ItAl'eU- 


My  old  i**ae«  of  United  States  stani|t*  are  all  | 
gone,  hut  I will  exchange  some  green  4w;ent  revenue  | 
nfamps,  ami  foreign  postage  stamp*,  for  ti,  44.  a*),  i 
or  vu  ceiii  sUnupei  id  any  Irene,  for  coin*,  *t«mp*  from  | 
Africa,  Chinn,  or  Smith  or  Ct-ntrul  America,  or  fur 
any  deitarlnteut  stamp*  except  1.8,  ami  6 cent  Trea- 
sure. CUAKt.rtW.TaI4.MAft, 

I*.  0.  Drawer  5,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

1 have  had  *o  ninny  applies! Iona  fur  toy  Stndw  icli 
Islntid  stamp*  that  iny  stock  is  exbaualed. 

I will  now  exchange  stamp*  fiom  Porto  Hlco, 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  BuriuMtoc*,  lluag-Koiig,  Juivaii,  Cape  j 
of  tjiiod  llupe,  Egypt,  India,  Bavaria,  and  “Tluirn 
tind  Taxis,"  lor  other  rare  sunup*  am*  for  coins ; j 
South  American  and  African  stamp*  particularly  de-  : 
*ir»*»L  l will  al«o  give  tweniy-five  lorelgn  stamp* 
lor  two  RtHwl  atTuw-hifttds, 

Huart-Aan  G.  K.  tunmxanoaa. 

44  West  NluetcenUi  Street,  New  York  City. 

1 wi*ti  to  notify  corrL<9|K}ud«nts  that  I have  no  { 
more  postmark*  K-Jt. 

I have  a numlK-r  of  Jules  Verne'*  rtwfcs  In  pam- 
phlet fonn  which  I would  like  to  exchange.  I will 
give  one  for  n L’niled  Stutca  ceil  I,  diiie  1S4U  nr  1S4®.  | 
or  fur  a lullf-ccut  ol  any  «|Bt«  but  1361.  1 wlU  wend 
the  complete  nlury  of  A I'npapr  Around  Ih*  nitia 
lor  the  cents  between  ls(33  tuid  HS8T. 

Kill- » K I'  (iourui  , 

Garduer,  Centre  P.  O,,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  I 


My  stork  uf  foreign  stamps  U exhausted.  1 will 
now’ give  ten  l: nit wl  Stales  postmark*  tor  five  from 
any  foreign  country, or  irom  Nevada.  Arizona,  ldalu», 
or  Washington  Territory.  I will  exchange  ereu  for  I 
postmarks  truiu  other  Stales. 

Liwaute*  H.  Jo.nrk, 

P.  0.  Box  luati,  Wilke* bane,  Pcun.  | 

The  folium-lug  correspondents  withdraw  their  j 
names  from  our  exclumge  list,  their  stock  of  shell*, 
ores, stamps,  and  otln-r  tilings  being  exhausted:  E. 

I*.  Suivelly,  Columbus,  Ubio;  Clisrloa  K.  Crowther, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. ; Ned  Koblnsou,  FalrftuW,  IIL  : 
Walter  C.  Freeland,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y’. ; Chartes  11. 
Purdy,  Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J. ; and  C».  Vaoa  Kd- 
won!*,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  Excbaugera  will  please 
take  notice. 

I would  like  to  exciiaage  ftfty  foreign  *Uiop«,  for  i 
a star. fisli  one  foot  nine  inchus  In  circBlulereur*.  Or 
one  hundred  foreign  stamps,  for  fifteen  perfect  «rn*w- 
hciMl*.  twelve  perfect  *jM*ar-lji-»il*,  or  tw  o (pMid^Izod 
siuiie  bfttclu-t*.  Also  one  hundred  and  tiveiUy -eight 
foreign  stamp*,  for  a genuine  lndiau  1h»w  and  two 
good  arrows.  There  are  nu  duplicate*  among  iny 
stamiw,  and  ouiue  of  them  are  unused.  1 will  al*<j  ; 
exckialigv  «t«tn|M  for  other  Indian  relics  beeldre.  | 
thuse  named  alxivv.  Corre*[Kj»ideiil*  will  please  give  ■ 
the  locality  where  each  curiosity  w«»  found. 

D.  O.  I.,  care  of  >1  A.  Moore, 

T41  Clivrrv  Street,  Kausax  City,  MiswmrL 


1 liave  jut  received  a large  supply  of  gold  ore,  atnl  | 
of  rot-k  Iruio  the  Mamuiolti  l ave,  which  I will  ex-  . 
Chane>-  for  curlusltlca.  1 will  al*u  exchange  petri-  i 
iuetloiis.  I especially  deehc  to  obtain  the  claw  uf  a , 
grizzly  bear.  Dki.lik  H.  Pokraa,  | 

Raasehvllle,  Lugau  Co.,  Ky. 


Isaac  S.  Yerk*,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  wishes  the 
add rres  of  the  correspondent  who  sent  hliu  a speci- 
men of  gypsum  in  a parlor-match  box. 


Paul  L.  Font,  Umoklyn,  New  Y'urk,  wlahea  the  ad- 
drtsH  of  the  correspondent  who  sent  a stone  Iruui 
Natural  Bridge. 

Bertha  A.  Urumagltn,  Suminerdule,  New  York,  has 
received  three  unused  foreign  stamp*,  and  will  re- 
turn mail  foreign  siatnji*  if  the  corre*|>on<Je«it  will 
ihimI  address,  and  the  number  of  aUtut|j*  wuhed  for. 


Anv  more  corrrepundenta  wishing  to  exchange 
foreign  stamps  fur  those  from  Ilong-Koug  or  J upon, 
will  phase  address  me  at  Lake  Mshopse,  Puiiiaiii 
itounty.  New  York,  Imload  uf  SI  K.i*i  T weuty-#ec- 
' o»uJ  BlreeL  as  lien-toforc.  1 should  like  to  a»U  IImmsi 
1 correspond  ruts  wln»  are  owing  me  stfiinps  tu  send 
them  to  uty  new  address  as  auoti  as  ptissible.  . 

IIauikiti  13.  Wouozvrr. 


I will  exchange  wood*  and  ore*  for  curtiwltlca, 
but  I do  not  w ish  to  exchange  lor  MtamiM  any  louger. 
Nwrlv  every  cv*m-*po*nlent  send*  me  f,  i,  and  J cent 
canceileil  l iilted  HtiitJ**  stamps, and  w iahea  wood*  iu 
return,  and  1 do  not  think  n »«  lair. 

Jon^  L Ha»>a,  41X  Ka*t  Madiaou  Street, 
Fort  Wayne,  Alien  Co.,  I ad- 
it certainly  1*  not  fair  to  rend  these  coptmou 
United  State*  stamp*,  which  every  boy  and  girl  cau 
obtain  by  the  hundred,  und expert  anything  of  value 
io  return.  Stamp*  which  are  BO  ve-ry  cotntuuu.  and 
lire  bo  very  eaudly  obtained  by  every  one,  can  not  bo 
considered  of  any  value  far  ttacliange.  We  refer 
only  to  the  slump*  of  low  denoaiinatkMia  iu  use  at 
1 the  prerent  lima.  Certain  old  l«*u<-a  of  1,  S,and  8 
cent  United  State*  shiuip*  are  much  more  dtQlcult  to 
obtain  than  many  kind*  of  furelgo  atamps. 


TIm*  following  exchangee  are  offered  by  corre- 
apondanta: 

Amethy>t,  onyx,  caroelinn,  Inpuz,  inoas-agotc, 
blood-Munr,  aaril,  garnet,  and  maiscli1t4»,  for  *ta«ii|is 
from  Bueu iu-  Ayrea,  Bolivia,  Lruguay,  Paraguay, 
Rctutdor,  United  State*  of  Colouhia,  Nicaragua, 
Guftleuiula,  Novii  Hcoiia,  Prince  Edward  ImIhio!, 
Hanover,  MtHleoa,  Philippine  idaiMl*.  and  Amrw: 
or  lor  n |p-nuine  IiMilan  How*  and  un-ow,  stone  but  di- 
et, spear • bead*,  or  arnm-head*. 

Wliut  Rkovn, 

16  South  llilrteeuih  Stievt,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Hock  from  the  Hoo*ac  Tunnel,  for  Indian  relic*, 
*b<-H*,  mioeruls.  or  foreign  stump*.  Correspoiidvtits 
will  please  label  *|ieciineiia 

AeTurn  C.  Boron  axis 
61  Eagle  Street,  North  Adam*,  Mure. 

Unpolished  s|>ecinien*  of  pear,  chrrrv,  pine,  black 
or  white  oak,  ample,  willow,  silver-pnplur,  or  horwe- 
c>K«tnitt,  <»r  n bottle  of  rand  or  watei  from  Lake 
Michigan,  lor  n ImttJe  of  water  from  any  river,  of 
•oil  from  nuy  Stair  except  lIMimia,  or  liu,  aiJver, 
copper,  or  Iren  ore.  PieiuJe  lnln-1  specimen*. 

Max  Baihis  care  o(  Halnl  A Bradley, 

#0  La  Salle  direct,  Chicago,  ill. 

Coins,  mineral*,  *unu>*,  fossils,  relk-s  nf  Indians 
or  Mottml-Bulldera,  *hell*,  ocean  cariosities,  pressed 
fiowers,  etc,  for  other  s|M.'dmens. 

W.  K.  Btct.UMRa, 

P.  O.  Box  74",  Pnm  Yon,  Yatea  Co.,  N.  Y. 


t'arletk*  of  Iren  ore,  for  other  mineral*  or  curios- 
Hies.  Euntc  C.  Baowa,  fare  of  E.  J.  Ksnnim, 
Wellsvlllr,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A Seitz's  American  Hoy’*  Theatre,  with  nine  dif- 
ferent play*,  wires  for  working.  In  perfect  order  c««*t 
eight  uolturu,  for  a priutlng-pre**  and  type.  Please 
stud  poftlnl  io  arrange  lor  exchange  ia-lure  sending 
iwckage.  C.  11. 

34  Clifford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Prewed  flower*,  fur  Indian  arrow-heads. 

A,  A.  Hi. ».»»*.,  Falmouth,  Barnstable  Co.,  Moss. 

Hlonc*  fmm  five  different  States,  for  minerals,  ores, 
or  curio*itie»  of  any  kind  except  slumpa. 

A.  L.  Ci.aXKR. 

133  South  Shaffer  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A seamliell,  a ctirion*  alone,  or  a piece  of  forest 
mure,  fur  five  stamp*  frum  Asia,  or  South  America 
or  adjneeut  iahuida.  J.  F.  C., 

West  Yarmoutii,  Mu**. 


Florida  ido**,  silk  cocoons,  stones  from  Georgia 
or  North  f urullnn.  and  *|M-lro«na  of  wood,  for  gold 
or  silver  ore,  fo*Ml«,  nr  any  other  curiosity. 

Aftoxis  Ct'TTB,  Eden,  Effingham  Co.,  Go. 


Forty-two  tmaimark*  ur  three  forelgri  *Urap»,  for 
: ocean  car Iw It t«-s.  ItKoauc  O.  Dawoos, 

133  East  Eleventh  Street,  LnddQe,CoL 

Stamp*  from  Jamaica.  Cui«,  Danish  West  Indie*. 
France,  Australia,  and  pnM  ami  present  i**ui-*  ol 
Canada,  tor  sioui|>*  fruui  Mexico,  Turkey,  Persia, 
Portugal,  Newfoundland,  ami  other  conn  trios. 

T.  C.  Dio,  Htun,  Jr*., 

VS  Blocw  Street  East,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

I Ten  (mstmark*  from  Olito  (no  dnpllcat*FL  for  ibe 
aanie  number  front  Tcxo*,  California,  Oregon,  or 
Louiaionn.  Fbakkik  J.  Diua, 

P.  O.  Box  tifld,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

Lava,  shells  from  nearly  all  part*  of  the  world, 
and  foreign  postage  *|jum»,  lor  Indian  relk*,cnrl- 
oa*  birvla  wing*,  or  stuffed  hir»l»  or  animate.  Please 
wnd  list  of  tiling*  you  wish  to  exchange  lu-fore 
eeudiug  any  article.  C.  N.  Dalv, 

Bergen  Point,  N.  J. 


Minerals,  for  Indian  arrow-bead*.  United  States 


1004  Madi*oo  Avenue, N«fW  York  City. 

| Twenty-five  foreign  stamp*  (wo  duplicates),  for 
five  coin*.  Ob»M(  II.  Em.ko, 

w Broadway,  Brooklyn,  B.  P.,  N.  Y. 


i Camel  tan*  from  Lake  Pepin,  Mluneeota,  aud 
I from  the  Pacific  cowt,  for  Florida  UMMO. 

JniA  K.  Ejikk*?*, 

*06  East  Ohio  Street,  CblcagO,  III. 

BumlwU-b  Islund  and  other  rare  postage  *ta!u[M 
| and  revenue  stamp*,  for  atamps.  AVd-cj  ut  Uniietl 
: Stale*  postage  stamp,  ft  »n  ami  6U  cent  due  Mump. 

1 and  T,  Ht,  44,  unit  90  cent  Treasury  stain |M  e*|*-cii»ll> 

I deaireiL  Kuan  W.  Fi  irr**, 

316  Myrtle  Avenue,  Brooklys,  N.  Y. 

A piece  of  bark  of  a California  tree,  ii  small  piece 
of  Scotch  pearl,  u atone,  suuil,  and  sob  «f  IVnnsjl- 
vanla,  and  three  foreign  atauipa,  for  u piece  ol  zntc 
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ore  and  any  live  forelga  Mump*  except  Canadian, 
Russian,  anil  English.  Alvin  M.  Ev  iw, 

Care  •<(  J.  H.  Kvuus,  Oil  City,  Venango  Co.,  I “a. 

An  ounce  of  toil  from  Manitoba.  or  Canadian 
pontage  stamp#,  lor  Indian  arrovr-hnul*,  ore*,  color, 
or  rattlesnake  rattier.  A.  FaaoraaoN. 

Drawer  36,  Winnipeg,  Munllubu,  Canada. 


Jtnn-  stamps,  for  alaiu|H>.  col  oh,  Indian  relics,  or 
any  curU^ity  except  postmark*  and  mineral*. 

Hi'i.u*  Fsolon. 

25  Columbia  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dried  willow  piumles  and  praised  violet*,  fur  Tex- 
as, Californio,  nr  Florida  tnoaa. 

Bosnia  (iu»nw,  Wert  Medford,  Mate. 

Flvc-pfcuuigeGennau  stamp*,  violet  Isaue  o,‘  1876, 
for  French  stamp*  lanued  between  ISia  and  ISffll. 

Cusiu-K*  8,  Gbkkko, 

Buck  view  Street,  Jamaica  Pin  Ilia,  Mas*.  j 

An  illustrated  life  of  Zarliariah  Chandler,  Michi- 
gan .Senator,  for  au  autograph  lellcr  written  by  any 
eminent  person.  Nn  i ir  G., 

1J.  O.  Box  760,  Saranac,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich. 

A niece  of  rural  from  Australia,  shell*  from  tin* 
Mississippi  River,  petrified  wood  and  lwrk,  gold  ore 
from  California,  silver  ore,  mineral*,  nnd  Indian  rel- 
ics, fur  a genuine  Indian  bow  or  a scroll-saw. 

Eau.  iltnstN.s, 

1616  South  Seventh  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Postmarks,  for  stamps;  six  varieties  of  stamps, 
fur  one  fureigii  coin;  or  Humps,  for  stamps  and  cu- 
riosities. Jsuia  IK  llK*nt>. 

ICO  Market  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Soil  front  Delaware,  for  the  same  from  any  other 
State  except  New  York.  W11.1.1*  II.  UaZaul 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  DcL  | 

A Brasilian  stamp,  fur  a li  ami  16  rent  United 
Stales;  a 8- penny  English  stamp,  for  a 30-eent  Unit- 
ed Stairs.  Alukist  II.  Uonti**,  Annapolis,  Md. 


Six  foreign  postage  stamps,  for  soil  from  any  Ter- 
ritory. IIcbii  11.  PmuiMM, 

*06  West  State  Street,  UarrUbarg,  Penn. 


Ninety-five  postage  stamps,  mostly  foreign,  amt 
very  tew  duplicates,  for  a genuine  Indian  bow  and 
arruw.  Ki.wih  M.  Post, 

6 East  Thirty-third  Strour,  New  York  City. 


A acrolhsaw,  with  direction*  to  use  it,  for  a piece 
of  zinc  and  tin  are.  Tiiom  v*  Pmmrn. 

Russellville,  Logan  Col,  Ky. 

Stamp#.  for  anything  snltalde  for  a mnscum,  or 
(or  postmark*.  E.  L*a  Ro\a*, 

3S»  (putney  Street,  Biouklyn,  N.  Y. 

Stnn.rs  am]  soil  of  Illinois,  postmark*,  and  United 
State#  due  stamps,  for  foreign  stamp*  and  United 
Slate*  department  stamp*.  Frank  Kim*. 

Wataeka,  Iruqnola  Co.,  111. 

Ten  rare  stomps,  for  two  coin*. 

Rcsaki.i.  Kicmakiw, 

114  Washington  Street,  Atlanta,  (So. 


Fifteen  stamps  or  twenty-tv*  postmark*  (no  dia- 
pllcateaj,  for  every  cuiu  daietl  prior  to  1800. 

S.  Kins  a Ki't-riiT, 

P.  O.  Box  103,  Kasthiuuptou,  Mom. 


Postmarks  from  Ohio,  for  postmarks  from  nny 
Other  Statu.  Wai.Tku  Susa wool*. 

P.  O.  Box  629,  Wanacou,  Ohio. 

Pressed  flowers,  for  thu  sniin*.  or  for  tnonaea.  sea- 
alK'll*,  a how  and  arrow,  or  curfosltie*  of  any  kind. 
Curiosities  from  Germany,  China,  Scotland,  or  Flor- 
ida especially  desired.  Dotty  sram*>, 

Rtchmond  P.  (>.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

A aped  men  of  rock  from  Weyer’s  Cave,  Virginia, 
for  an  Indian  imadiaad. 

Koukrt  K.  Suctuwiok,  Northampton,  Mas#. 

Prcnch,  German,  Fi  irlisli,  *ml  wmic  rare  United 
Stufes  jm .stage  bimI  revenue  stamp*,  lor  rare  fun  Igu 
and  United  Slate*  cuius.  Wilma  w K.  8r*ly, 

# l»i]  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Iron  ore,  stamps,  stones,  wood,  soil,  or  any  curi- 
osity front  Massachusetts,  for  Indian  relics,  Coin*, 
or  anything  suitable  fur  a museum. 

WttJ.tr  8.  Townsknu, 
Quiuaigamouil  Village,  Wui tester,  Mas#. 

Stamps,  butterflies,  or  moss,  for  nea-ahella. 

■Umu  Tiiomiwon, 
Mlddlcfleld,  ticanga  Co.,  Ohio. 

A collection  of  four  hundred  nod  fifty  stamp*  In 
a uew  album,  worth,  according  to  catalogue,  eleven 


dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  a lwo-wbr**led  veloci- 
pede In  good  order,  for  a second-hand  bicycle. 

li.iKtiv,  Lock  Box  id,  Urlxaua,  111. 

Thirty  foreign  stamps  and  eighteen  postmarks, 
for  nn  Indknn  arrow-bead,  two  piece*  uf  pottery,  and 
tuiy  other  Indian  relic. 

IIaRRV  F-  Tiiompsom, 

WO  East  South  Street,  ludiiuiiipolls,  lud. 

Ten  foreign  postage  gifllM  for  minerals,  ore#, 
fossils,  or  Indian  relic*.  F.  TVmnjck, 

276  Waahlugton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper*  and  postmarks,  for  newspaper*  and 
curiosities.  Fma.hk  M.  T drain., 

Pleasant  Ridge,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 

Coral,  amall  alwlla,  and  a few  other  ruriuslticw,  for 
curiosities.  S,  Elliott  I'm  kk, 

Mcchanicsburg,  Cumberland  Co.,  Penn. 

Granite  and  marble  from  the  New  York  Stale 
Capitol,  and  marble  from  Tennessee,  for  gold  ore, 
minerals,  Florida  more,  ur  any  curiosities. 

Amu  WiMuijLrti  o, 

827  Hudson  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ten  foreign  stamp*  (no  duplicate*),  for  a perfect 
nickel  cent  ol  1866.  Haul  C\  Wnu, 

Waterbary,  Wuabiugtuu  Co.,  Vt. 

Three  alligator*  teeth,  ami  ocean  cnrtosltle*,  for 
rare  slumps.  Pleats;  send  postal  befure  send  lug 
stamps.  Jn.irsli.Znvn, 

138  Wyckofl  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Joui  R.  G.— For  the  answer  to  your  question  a* 
to  this  antiquity  of  glass,  iw»  answer  to  Henry  C.  D., 
in  Yoc*o  P aorta  No.  68. 

The  Crinoldea,  from  two  Greek  wonts  meaning 
“Illy"  and  “ appearance,’*  are  an  order  uf  nulfated 
animal*  of  the  tins*  Echlnodertuula,  the  highest  ani- 
mal* uf  the  subkingdom  lladiata.  A*  fo**lls  they 
are  sometimes  called  # lone-lilies.  having  a lily-shnped 
disk  supported  on  a jointed  stem.  Tlie  recent  spe- 
cie* of  the  Crinoldea  are  very  few;  but  In  remote 
age*  they  were  su  uumerou*  that  tbclr  fussils  con- 
stiiule  the  greater  part  of  extensive  strata  of  lime- 
stone. The  Burlington  limestone  con  talus  a great 
variety  of  beautiful  crtnolda. 

“Cocwt  No  Aooov.ht."— Sec  answer  to  Edmund 
1L  B.,  In  the  Post-office  Box  of  No.  66. 

Fxri>  B.  P,  axu  Wilur  F.— The  information  you 
wish  for  hn*  not  yet  been  given  in  Yoc.n;  Pkoi-lk, 
but  a i»iier  of  dial  character  la  now  in  preparation.  ^ 

M Domna"  ak»  many  otitaaa.— Tour  puzzle*  are 
very  good,  bnt  they  are  not  available,  as  puulce  with 
the  same  solution  bare  already  ap[ieare-d  In  You*o 
Pnru. 

"Stchk.nt."— Prc*tcr  John,  or  “Priest  John,*  is 
the  name  given  to  a personage  who  was  supposed  to 
hold  the  position  of  priest-king  over  a Christ  bn  tribe 
somewhere  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  Printer  John  1* 
often  mentioned  iu  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
blit  historian#  consider  hint  a n.)  thical  character,  iis 
no  record  of  his  existence  Iran  ever  been  discovered. 
So  strung  waa  the  belief  In  him,  however,  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  St.  Louis,  King 
of  France,  sent  an  embassy  In  search  of  him  and  his 
Isolated  Christian  people.  The  embassy  met  with 
uo  sjiccess,  hut  it  wa*  still  bettered  that  Prealer  John 
dwelt  securely  In  some  remote  region.  Tim  legend 
of  hi*  existence  Is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  during  ttM  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
parties  at  Nestorlon  mlssionarios  visiUsl  the  interior 
of  TcMirklstan,  and  converted  a powerful  Khan  to 
Christianity.  Their  glowing  ucruunt*  of  the  mag- 
nificence ol  his  court,  autl  of  the  siucere  piety  of  him 
and  lit#  people,  made  su  strung  an  impression  as  to 
give  color  to  all  the  legends  ol  that  period.  The 
Klmn  wo*  overthrown  and  kllU-J  In  12<>2,  nnd  Chris- 
tiaislty  In  his  dominion  oeasod,  but  the  existence  of 
Plnaler  John  was  still  believed  In,  nnd  for  several 
ceutttrlcM  devout  monarch#  con  tinned  to  send  em-  ! 
hansiiw  iu  search  of  him  and  his  Christian  brother-  J 
hood. 

C.  B.  H.— The  only  thing  for  you  to  do  l#  to  write  ] 
to  your  delinquent  correspondent,  and  demand  the 
return  of  your  stain  pa.  It  Is  not  right  lor  any  one 
to  keep  slump*  or  any  curiosity  and  send  no  equiv- 
alent. 

8ai»ir  V.— If  you  will  send  your  fall  address,  wo 
will  gladly  print  your  exchange  of  japonic*  aoeda. 


Lci.au  M.  I*.,  Gkokue  11.,  am»  Rnnir.  T.  — Your 
stories  ure  very  pretty,  and  it  ha#  been  good  practice 
Tor  you  to  write  them,  but  we  cun  not  print  them  In 
Yocnu  Pjsnruc.  If  you  will  send  yonr  address,  the 
manuscripts  will  be  ntimd  to  you. 


Correct  anaw  era  to  ptuude*  have  been  received  f mm 
“Ajax,"  Jemima  Beraton.  J.  I).  Hm»n,  E A.  Car- 
teieau,  Maggie  Dutro,  Benjamin  Goldenlwre,  Alice 
C.  llauimood.  WilHuin  11.  Hadley,  Walter  1*.  llHi*, 
CAnr/ra  £ LUiytl,  M.  Mann,  lYrep  L.  KelXnnoll,  N. 
4.  McMillan,  ‘‘Oliver  Twist,"  Charles  S.  Pelrasch, 
11  Awr,”  "Otteeii  Bran,"  B««le  O.  Read,  IIowhoI 
It. .! lit h mi-,  Ahc«  Houthwortb,  “Starry  Flag,”  CJ.  1*. 
Salters,  Wilniol,  Bertli*.  and  Edmund  Sheppard, 
ihiMtird  J.  Km  Dm* *•.  R.  H, Wubbanw, Wllm  F. 
Woolarii,  “Will  A.  Mettc,"  Edward  F.  Weeks,  Wv 
ette  W. 


PUZZLES  PROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  1. 
tint  ana. 

1 • • • 

• 1 * * 

• • a • 

• • • 4 

• • A * 

• 6 • • 

T • * • 

* 8 • • 

• • 9 • 

• • • 1ft 

Across.— I.  A bird.  2.  A mineral.  3.  A tree.  4. 
To  di*sire  earnestly.  6.  Not  taken,  t An  animal. 
7.  A fish.  8.  A fish.  9.  Certain  Insect*,  in.  A frail. 
Zigzags- — A bird.  Wtu,  A.  Mm  a. 


No.  i 

IKIUU  A. 

Iii  grapes,  but  not  in  vine. 

In  cattle,  not  hi  kine. 

In  summer,  not  In  Hiri. 

In  nlay-lime,  not  iu  fun. 

Ill  follow,  not  in  rslch. 

In  brimstone,  not  In  match. 

In  evetilng,  not  iu  night. 

In  slender,  not  in  slight. 

In  worry,  not  in  wuL 
Iu  merry,  not  In  glad. 

In  summer  I am  found 
Growing  low  njMin  the  ground. 


No.  3. 

UtOtliD. 

1.  Both  my  first  and  my  second  nre  musical  Instni- 
ment*.  My  whole  la  a musical  Instrument,  and  also 
a dance. 

2.  On  Ihe  night  of  the  IhiII,  around  my  first  I wore 

mv  second  and  BJ  whole.  B«u.t  #, 


No-  4. 

i-wnt.r  acmostio— (To  IMn*), 

Cron#  Words.— A tree.  A city  In  South  America. 
Part  of  u root.  A harbor.  A circle  of  light,  lb 
iiJii,  A celebrated  despot.  A native  of  one  of  thu 
United  Stale#. 

I'rtmaisL  —An  animal. 

Finals Au  extinct  animal.  Olivrk  Twist. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  81. 
No.  I.  Decoration-day. 


. 2.  S 
TON 
T A L O N 
8 O L O M O N 
N O MAD 
NOD 
S 

. 3.  POST 
OVER 
SERE 
TREE 


T U B 
TITLE 
C V T L fi  R Y 
BLEAK 
F.  R R 
Y 

HACK 
A X I.  K 
CLAY 
KEYS 


A personation,  on  page  464— John  Buuyan. 
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Stauur  Conn,  4 cants ; One  Scaaoniwriox,  nae 
year.  |l  SO ; Fmt  ScnsuMimoa#,  one  year,  17  Ob— 
payablt  m advance,  ywtey/ba 

The  Volume#  of  H varra's  Yocno  PaorLie  com- 
mence  with  the  first  Number  In  November  of  each 
year. 

Suliacription#  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  time  Is  specified.  It  will  l»e  understood 
tha:  the  sulis.Tilver  dntlre*  to  commence  with  the 
Number  issnxl  after  the  receipt  of  the  order. 

Remiltniices  should  l»e  made  hr  PnsT-Orriox 
MoMir-UauKu  or  Diurr,  to  uvoid  risk  of  Iuml 
IIAKtFr.lt  dr  BRATHKHS, 

Frauklln  Square,  N.  Y. 
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SPRING  CHICKENS. 


• A PITCAIRN  ISLANDER 

MR.  RUSSELL  McCOY,  a native  of  Pitcairn  Island,  and  one 
of  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  whip  liouHly,  is 
non*  visiting  in  London,  and  the  following  description  of  the 
man  and  his  native  island  is  taken  from  the  flops'  Illustrated 
.Von : 

“ Russell  McCoy,  who  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  hoard  the  Amer- 
ican ship  Ilarrei/  Mil!*,  on  April  30,  has  been  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  birth-place,  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium.  McCoy 
is  a middle-aged  man,  standing  about  live  feet  nine  inches  in 
height,  and  his  complexion  is  dark,  hut  he  would  pass  for  a uu- 
tive  of  this  country,  and  his  accent  is  very  like  that  of  the  south 
of  England  people. 

“ Ho  says  he  left  Pitcairn  Island  (which  is  situated  some  twen- 
ty-live degrees  south  «f  the  Equator,  about  half  way  between 
Australia  and  South  America)  on  January  iW,  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  England,  and  the  Harrry  Still*  was  accompanied  for 
about  ten  miles  by  two  whale-boats  containing  all  the  men  on 
tlie  island,  with  one  exception,  and  seven  of  the  women.  When 
he  left,  there  were  ninety-five  people  on  the  island,  hut  only 
three  names  of  the  original  mutineers  now  remain,  these  being 
Christian,  Young,  and  McCoy.  The  oldest  inhabitant  is  a daugh- 
ter of  John  Young,  she  being  also  the  step-daughter  of  Johu 


Adams.  She  is  now  about  nine- 
ty years  of  age,  and  was  the  kcc- 
olid  child  born  on  the  island. 

“ McCoy  states  that  it  is  an  er- 
ror to  suppose  that  Adams  was 
the  leader  of  the  mutineers,  that 
position  being  always  occupied 
by  Fletcher  Christian.  The  isl- 
anders, he  states,  at  present 
have  edieep,  goats,  pigs,  and 
fowls,  with  which  they  were 
supplied  chiefly  by  pussiug  ves- 
•sels.  The  produce  grown  con- 
sists of  ynniH,  sweet  - potatoes, 
bananas,  arrow  root,  English  po- 
tatoes, maize,  melons,  ami  all 
kinds  of  ordinary  vegetables. 
There  is  no  money,  the  people 
exchanging  one  with  another 
anything  they  may  have. 

“There  is  one  church  on  the 
island,  and  one  school,  and  tho 
school 'master,  Simon  Young,  also 
officiates  in  the  church.  Ills 
daughter,  Rosalind  Young,  as- 
sists him  in  the  school.  The 
church  service  is  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  English  Prayer- 
Hook,  and  the  marriage  ceremo- 
ny is  similar  to  ours,  except  that 
| the  wedding  can  take  place  after  one  publication  of  the  banns. 
Services  are  held  in  the  church  twice  each  Sunday,  and  the  Sun- 
j day-school  meets  twice  also.  The  day  school  is  open  from  9 a. XL 
to  2,  sometimes  3,  P.M.,  one  hour  Itcing  allowed  for  dinner. 

“On  Saturdays  there  is  a holiday.  English  inamiers  and  cus- 
! toms  are  followed,  so  closely  that  the  islanders  keep  the  Christ- 
mas, Whitsuntide,  and  Easter  holidays,  and  Good-Friday  is  al- 
ways observed  as  a strict  fast-day. 

“McCoy  say*  the  people  are  always  very  glad  to  hear  about 
the  Queen,  who  has  been  so  kind  to  them,  and  nil  organ  which 
' her  Majesty  presented  to  them  is  an  object  of  much  venera- 
I tion.  As  far  as  regards  food,  the  islanders  are  well  oft”,  lmt  the 
| supply  of  clothing  is  very  deficient,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  female  inhabitants.  It  is  only  from  passing  vessels  that 
they  ohtaiti  supplies  of  clothes,  and  the  apparel  thus  given  them 
' is  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  men.  Very  few  of  the  people  have 
shoes,  and  those  who  have  them  use  them  only  on  Sundays. 
McCoy  speaks  with  much  feeling  of  the  relations  he  left  be- 
hind. He  is  a married  mau,  and  the  father  of  nine  children. 
He  wears  his  wife’s  wedding  ring  on  liis  little  finger,  she  having 
placed  it  there,  as  he  was  leaving,  to  keep  her  ever  in  his  rcnietn- 
I h ranee.  The  ring  has  boon  accidentally  broken,  but  McCoy  is 
I so  fearful  of  losing  it  that  he  is  nuwilliug  to  intrust  it  to  a jew- 
I eller  for  repairs.” 


"Have  you  cotcbcd  mythic.  Tom?" 

“No." 

“Well,  yo«  will  when  yon  cet  home— Father's  waitin'  for  ycr." 


PITTING  ON  AIKS. 

“ Excuse  me,  but  1 (lout  talk  to  Kittens." 
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ON  WHEELS. 

BY  THE  CAPTAIN. 

TO  Boston  boys  Decoration -day  of  this  year  was  a day 
long  to  bo  remembered;  for  in  addition  to  the  usual 
military  parade,  with  its  wagon -load*  of  flowers  and  beau- 
tiful floral  designs  to  be  placed  on  soldiers'  graves,  they 
had  another  procession  to  review — one  that  was  as  novel 
as  it  was  interesting.  It  was  a precession.  a mile  and  a 
half  long,  of  bicyclers;  or,  as  they  are  more  generally 
called  in  this  country,  “ wheelmen.”  They  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  (L.  A.W.), 
gathered,  8(X)  strong,  for  their  annual  meeting;  and  as 
they  rode  through  the  beautiful  streets  of  what  is  known 
in  Boston  as  the  “ Back  Bay  District,”  in  double  file,  with 
gay  silken  flags  marking  the  positions  of  the  various  clubs, 
bugles  sounding,  burnished  wheels  flashing  in  the  sun- 
light, and  thousands  of  specta tors  cheering,  many  a Boston 
boy  determined  then  and  there  to  become  a wheelman. 

While  mast  of  the  wheelmen  in  this  gay  procession 
were  men,  its  rear  was  brought  up  by  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  boys,  who,  under  charge  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  graceful  riders  of  the  country,  made  a most 
creditable  show,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  good  and 
careful  riders.  The  picture  on  the  preceding  page  shows 
the  contrast  between  them  on  their  36  or  40  inch  bicycles, 
and  their  Util  Captain  on  his  56-inch  machine. 

In  the  evening  the  wheelmen  had  Boston  Music  Hall, 
with  its  great  organ,  all  to  themselves,  ami  here  the  most 
expert  among  them  gave  exhibitions  of  fancy  riding  that 
were  very  wonderful,  as  you  may  imagine  by  looking  at 
the  picture,  and  seeing  “the  way  some  folks  ride.” 

Now  it  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  surprising  that,  after 
seeing  all  this,  the  Boston  boy  should  be  filled  with  an 
intense  desire  to  become  a wheelman;  nor  should  I be 
surprised  if  every  boy  who  reads  this  article  should  also 
long  to  own  and  ride  a bicycle. 

Well,  if  you.  or  your  parents  for  you,  can  afford  it,  and 
you  are  a strong,  healthy  boy,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  become  a wheelman,  and  join  the  great  panule 
that  will  take  place  on  the  30th  of  May  next  year. 

Some  boys  are  afraid  that  they  will  fall  while  learning 
to  ride,  and  therefore  don't  dare  try.  Such  boys  will 
never  learn,  nor  do  we  want  any  cowards  among  our 
wheelmen.  Of  course  there  must  be  some  falls,  and  some 
little  danger  attends  the  sport;  but  no  more  boys  are  hurt 
in  learning  to  ride  or  in  riding  a bicycle  than  by  foot- 
ball, hare-ball,  cricket,  lacrosse,  horseback-riding,  or  a doz- 
en other  manly  sports  in  which  boys  always  have  engaged 
and  always  will.  A little  experience  will  soon  teach 
the  rider  how  to  exercise  the  care  necessary  to  prevent 
falls.  He  will  learn  to  lean  well  back  in  bis  saddle  when 
descending  a hill,  when  about  to  apply  his  brake,  or  upon 
striking  a stone  or  other  obstacle.  He  will  learn  to  lean 
forward  when  ascending  a hill,  and  to  dismount  rather 
than  to  try  and  force  his  machine  through  sand. 

That  bicycling  is  a healthy  exercise  is  a fact  beyond 
dispute,  as  any  physician  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  bicycle  will  assure  you.  Velocipedes,  or  “bone- 
shakers," were  injurious;  bicycles  are  not. 

Gofnl  bicycles  for  boys  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of 
age  can  be  bought  for  from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars,  and 
the  very  best  will  not  cost  over  fifty  dollars. 

A good,  easy-running  bicycle  can  Is?  driven  up  any  or- 
dinary hill,  provided  the  road  be  smooth  and  hard,  and  » 
party  of  wheelmen,  travelling  over  the  ordinary  roads  of 
the  Eastern  States,  will  cover  greaterdistanceseach  day  than 
if  their  means  of  conveyance  were  horses  and  carriage. 

A moderate  amount  of  luggage,  sufficient  for  a week’s 
trip,  may  be  carried  on  the  bicycle  without  inconven- 
ience. and  the  perfection  that  has  been  reached  in  hubaml 
head  lamps  renders  it  almost  as  safe  and  easy  to  ride  l»y 
•night  as  by  day.  • 


| The  best  and  most  sensible  bicycling  suit  consists  of  the 
uniform  adopted  by  the  L.  A.  W.,  which  is  of  light  gray 
■ throughout— blouse,  flannel  shirt,  breeches,  stockings,  and 
[ polo  cap,  or  helmet.  If  too  warm,  the  rider  can  take  olf 
his  blouse,  and  carry  it  very  comfortably,  rolled  tightly, 
and  strapped  to  the  handle-bar  of  his  bicycle. 

Before  closing  I want  to  say  a word  about  drinking. 
When  a rider  becomes  verjf  warm,  and  perspires  freely, 
the  temptation  to  drink,  and  to  drink  u quantity  of  al- 
most anything  that  offers,  is  very  great.  Refrain  from 
; drinking  anything  just  as  long  as  you  can,  except  at  meal- 
time, or  after  your  day's  ride  is  over.  The  more  you  drink, 

' the  greater  will  be  the  desire  to  do  so.  If,  while  riding, 

I your  thirst  becomes  unbearable,  to  rinse  your  mouth  sev- 
eral times,  ami  take  but  one  swallow  of  cool  water,  will 
refresh  you  as  much  as.  and  do  you  more  good  than,  co- 
1 pious  draughts.  In  riding  through  the  country,  lie  very 
careful  where  and  what  you  driuk.  Wuter  from  wells 
1 or  springs  in  small  quantities  is  generally  good.  Water 
from  ponds  or  streams  is  apt  to  be  had.  Milk  and  lemon- 
f ade  are  both  good.  In  England  the  wheelman's  favorite 
drink  is  milk  and  soda;  in  this  country  it  is  a soda  lem- 
1 onade:  both  are  good.  Boer  is  bod,  very  bad — almost,  the 
I worst  thing  you  could  drink.  It  does  not  quench  thirst, 

• but  increases  it.  It  causes  you  to  perspire  freely,  it  takes 
away  your  wind,  and  leaves  you  panting  and  exhausted 
at  the  top  of  easy  bills. 

If  the  boys  who  are  interested  in  bicycling  have  any 
questions  to  ask  that  have  not  already  been  answered,  let 
them  address  “The  Captain,"  through  Our  Post-office 
J Box,  and  be  will  try  and  furnish  the  desired  information. 

CIIATS  ABOUT  PHILATELY. 

BY  J.  J.  CASEY. 

IV. 

4 LREADY  many  of  my  young  friends  are  making  in- 
I l\  quiries  about  counterfeit  stomps.  I am  not  at  all  as- 
tonished. Similar  inquiries  have  been  made  almost  since 
the  time  when  stamp-collecting  came  into  vogue.  Col- 
lectors were  swindled  at  the  very  beginning.  Collectors 
1 are  swindled  every  day.  And  the  swindling  trade  will 
go  on  as  long  as  there  is  a collector  who  can  be  swindled. 

Whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  to  defraud,  no  mat- 
1 ter  how  small  the  amount  to  be  gained,  there  are  always 
found  persons  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  fraud.  In 
the  early  days  of  collecting,  scarcely  a collector  was  free 
from  the  swindlers,  either  in  the  shape  of  forgeries  of  lit- 
tle-known stamps,  or  out-aiul  out  humbugs  in  the  shape 
of  stamps  that  never  existed.  But  with  increased  study 
came  knowledge,  and  this  knowledge  was  directed  in  great 
part  to  exposing  the  swindlers  and  tlieir  vile  wares.  But 
the  trade  was  not  put  down.  All  the  known  stomps,  both 
common  and  rare,  were  counterfeited  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, and  sent  to  agents,  who  by  high-sounding  adver- 
j tisements,  and  umler  cover  of  a “Stamp  Company"  with 
a name  as  long  as  your  arm,  and  with  a prosjiectus  more 
glowing  than  the  prosjieetus  of  De  I^esseps’s  Panama  Ca- 
nal Company,  sold  these  counterfeits  to  the  beginner  as 
“great  bargains.”  Master  Jones  envied  his  neighbor’s 
collection  because  it  contained  some  stamps  which  cost 
twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  each.  But  by  chance  Master 
Jones  receives  one  of  these  glowing  circulars  from  “The 
I Great  American  Stamp  Company"  (with  agencies  in  the 
J principal  cities),  offering  unheard-of  bargains.  A coun- 
try lias  become  bankrupt,  or  some  enterprising  member  of 
j the  firm  has  jiersuaded  a postal  administration  to  sell  to 
i him  for  waste  pajier  its  stock  of  uncurrent  stomps,  and 
hence  he  is  able  to  sell  these  great  rarities  for  a mere 
| trifle.  Master  Jones  takes  the  bait,  sends  off  his  little 
; earnings,  and  if  he  receives  an  answer  at  all — in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  receives  nothing— he  is  amazed  to 
| find  a large  assortment  of  rare  stomps,  some  fresh  and 
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clean,  others  nicely  cancelled,  but  all  tending  to  make 
Master  Jones  feel  that  he  will  soon  humble  the  pride  of 
his  neighbor.  Like  older  human  nature,  he  keeps  his  pur- 
chases secret,  as  he  wishes  his  victory  to  be  a most  glori- 
ous one  for  himself,  the  defeat  a most  humiliating  one  to 
his  neighbor.  But  sooner  or  later  Master  Jones  finds 
that  he  has  been  made  a dupe.  Not  one  of  the  stamps 
he  has  purchased  is  genuine.  Those  bo  nicely  cancelled 
are  as  bad — in  fact,  worse  than  those  which  are  clean. 
For  the  counterfeiter,  with  an  ingenuity  which  might 
have  found  employment  in  better  spheres,  even  counter- 
feited the  government  cancelling  marks. 

Now  this  is  not  an  imaginary  case.  It  is,  rather,  the 
experience  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  collectors,  each 
one  of  whom  has  been  swindled  more  or  less  by  this  vile 
trade  in  counterfeit  stamps.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  j 
the  injury  resulting  to  Philately.  If  it  were  the  dimes  \ 
and  quarters  thrown  away  which  alone  were  to  be  consid- 
ered, the  loss  might  be  repaired.  But  it  is  the  disgust,  \ 
the  doubt,  following  the  disclosure,  that  cause  thousands 
of  young  collectors,  who  were  enthusiastic  in  their  new 
hobby,  to  throw  away  their  collections,  and  betake  them-  ; 
selves  to  other  pastimes. 

But  it  is  not  always  upon  the  beginner  that  the  coun- 
terfeiter or  the  dealer  in  fraudulent  stamps  tries  his  hand. 
The  trash  that  he  sold  to  the  beginner  was  in  truth  trash, 
and  trash  of  the  worst  sort.  When  he  could  not  succeed 
in  getting  copies  of  the  wood-cuts  that  adorned  the  pages 
of  many  of  the  stamp  journals,  he  had  wood-cuts  made, 
most  miserable  in  execution,  which  could  never  have  de- 
ceived the  collector  who  at  any  time  had  caught  sight 
of  the  genuine  stamp.  The  counterfeiter  often  tried  his 
hand  at  imitating  the  rare  stamps,  and  in  this,  even 
among  collectors  who  claimed  to  a certain  knowledge  of 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  stamps,  lie  met  with  some 
success.  In  these  cases,  to  give  plausibility  to  his  speci- 
mens, he  charged  a very  high  price  for  them.  These  i 
counterfeits  are  of  the  finest  execution. 

In  many  countries,  when  the  supply  of  low  values  runs 
out,  the  higher  values  are  utilized  by  printing  on  the  face 
of  the  stamps  the  expression  of  the  value  needed.  And 
in  other  countries,  notably  many  of  the  Portuguese  colo- 
nies, the  stamps  of  the  home  country  are  made  to  do  serv- 
ice by  having  printed  on  them  the  name  of  the  colony  in 
which  those  stamps  are  to  be  used.  The  counterfeiter 
has  stepped  in  here,  obtained  the  genuine  stamps  before 
alteration,  and  then  printed  upon  them  a forged  inscrip-  | 
tion  either  of  place  or  value.  They  are  very  dangerous.  1 
of  course,  but  not  half  so  dangerous  as  a late  trick  which  j 
has  been  exposed.  Many  stamps  an*  printed  on  water-  | 
marked  paper.  Water-marked  paper  has,  so  far,  escaped  : 
the  counterfeiter's  arts.  But  it  seems  that  some  sheets 
of  the  water-marked  paper  on  which  were  printed  the  ! 
stamps  of  Tuscany  were  obtained  in  some  way  or  other  i 
from  the  post  -office,  and  on  these  the  counterfeiter  print- 
ed forgeries  of  the  rare  Tuscan  stamps.  However  sub-  I 
picious  the  stamp  itself  seemed,  it  was  printed  on  water- 
marked paper,  and  as  this  had  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  I 
counterfeited,  the  stamps  would  readily  pass.  Exposure  | 
came,  but  not  until  the  forger  had  made  many  dupes,  and 
had  pocketed  his  ill-gotten  gain. 

Besides  these  counterfeits  which  are  made  exclusively 
for  the  collector,  and  which,  therefore,  are  worth  noth- 
ing, is  another  class  of  counterfeits  which  have  been  made 
exclusively  to  swindle  governments.  Because  of  this  fact, 
and  because  many  of  them  have  actually  franked  letters 
through  the  post,  these  counterfeits  are  more  valuable  to 
the  collector  than  the  corresponding  genuine  specimens. 

To  give  all  the  facts  concerning  counterfeit  stamps, 
and  the  means  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  genuine, 
would  take  up  every  line  of  Young  People  for  many 
months  to  come.  This  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  do. 
But  a few  words  of  caution  will  not  be  out  of  place.  If 


you  decide  to  purchase,  deal  only  with  dealers  of  estab- 
lished reputation,  and  require  a written  guarantee  that 
the  stamps  sold  are  genuine.  Have  no  transactions  with 
“ Stamp  Companies,"  which  so  often  have  been  proved 
to  be  cloaks  for  swindling  concerns.  Keep  clear  of  great 
bargains.  Remember  that  stamps  have  a market  value, 
and  that  any  great  departure  from  this  value  is  sus- 
picious. 

There  are  no  counterfeits  of  United  States  stamps  or 
stamped  envelopes,  except  in  two  instances:  1.  The  5-cent 
and  10-cent  stamps  of  the  1845  or  first  government  issues 
have  been  counterfeited  by  the  Post-office  Department,  al- 
though the  genuine  dies  and  plates  arc  still  in  existence. 
These  the  government  sells  at  face  value;  but  to  the 
philatelist  they  arc  worthless.  2.  Stamped  envelope*  of 
the  1860  issue— 1-cent,  3-eent,  4-cent,  6 cent,  and  10-cent. 
Genuine  specimens  of  these  envelopes  are  worth  from 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  1-cent  envelope,  to  fifty  or  sev- 
enty-five dollars  for  the  10-cent  envelope.  But  the  coun- 
terfeits were  sold  for  a few  cents  each. 

In  fine,  if  you  have  any  doubt  about  your  specimens, 
Send  them  to  some  advanced  collector  for  his  opinion, 
taking  care  to  inclose  as  much  postage  for  the  return  of 
your  stamps  as  you  placed  on  your  letter  when  you  sent 
it.  I shall  be  happy  at  all  times  to  give  any  of  my  young 
friends  all  the  advice  which  they  may  require  about  their 
specimens. 


THE  APPRENTICE’S  LEAP. 

A STORY  OF*  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

BY  DAVID  HER. 

SUNSET  over  London,  on  a fine  summer  evening  in  the 
days  of  “good  Queen  Bess";  tall,  quaint  old  houses, 
with  peaked  roofs  and  countless  gables,  standing  up  on 
every  side,  and  the  Thames  lying  in  the  midst  like  a broad 
sheet  of  gold,  save  where  it  was  flecked  by  the  dark  shad- 
ow of  London  Bridge,  then  a regular  street,  with  houses 
along  each  side  of  it. 

Just  above  the  middle  arch  rose  a house  larger  than  the 
rest— that  of  Sir  William  Hewet,  cloth-worker,  and  Bur- 
gess of  the  city  of  London.  The  sunset  made  a glory  upon 
the  windows  of  the  old  mansion,  and  lighted  up  the  bal- 
cony, on  which  Sir  William's  baby  daughter  was  crowing 
and  clapping  her  tiny  hands  with  glee  at  the  sight  of  it, 
and  stole  into  the  work-room,  where  the  youngest  appren- 
tice, Edward  Osborne,  was  beguiling  his  task  by  singing 
the  ballad  of  “Brave  Lord  Willoughby,'1  which  was  as 
popular  in  that  age  as  “ Glory  Hallelujah''  is  in  this. 

“ Ah,  if  I could  but  have  the  chance  of  doing  such  a 
deed  as  that!"  murmured  the  hoy  as  he  ended. 

“ Well,  well,  my  brave  lad,"  answered  the  cheery  voice 
of  old  Sir  William,  who  had  entered  the  room  unperceived, 
“you're  on  the  right  road  to  it  by  being  diligent  at  your 
work.  Keep  to  that  meanwhile,  ami  never  fear  but  the 
chance  of  doing  great  deeds  will  come  all  in  good  time." 

Little  did  either  speaker  or  hearer  guess  how  soon  and 
in  what  way  those  words  were  to  come  true.  Scarcely 
had  the  old  knight  left  the  room  when  the  boy  was  star- 
tled by  a sudden  shriek  from  the  balcony  overhead,  and 
by  something  white  flashing  past  the  window  into  the 
depth  below.  Sir  William  Hewet’a  only  child  had  leaped 
out  of  her  nurse’s  arms,  and  fallen  headlong  into  the  river. 

The  faint  splash  was  instantly  answered  by  a much 
louder  one,  and  the  distracted  household,  as  they  rushed 
in  a body  to  the  fatal  balcony,  saw  Edward  Osborne’s 
brown  curly  head  far  down  the  shining  stream,  shooting 
straight  as  an  arrow  toward  the  tiny  whit©  speck  that 
floated  a little  way  beyond  him. 

“ He  has  her!" 

“No!” 

“Yes!" 

“ No.  he’s  gone  past.  Stay ! he’s  turning  again." 
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The  boy  looked  up  with  a start.  Beside  him 
stood  the  handsomest  man  lie  had  ever  seen, 
in  a rich  court  dress,  looking  down  upon  him 
with  grave,  kindly  eyes.  It  was  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  famous  even  then  as  one  of  the  great- 
est men  whom  England  had  ever  produced, 
but  destined  to  become  more  famous  still  as 
the  colonizer  of  Virginia. 

Ten  years  from  that  day  there  was  a great 
merry-making  in  the  old  house  on  London 
Bridge,  and  Sir  William  Hewet.  still  brisk  and 
cheery  as  ever,  though  his  hair  was  now  white 
as  snow,  sat  at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  amid 
a circle  of  guests  whose  names  are  in  every  his- 
tory of  England.  At  his  right  hand  was  his 
daughter's  newly  made  husband — a tall,  fine- 
looking  young  man,  whoso  clear  bright  eyes 
faced  that  brilliant  assemblage  as  boldly  as 
they  had  looked  down  into  the  foaming  waters 
of  the  Thames  years  before. 

“This  is  the  man  to  whom  I have  given  my 
girl,  fair  sirs,”  sjiid  the  old  knight.  “Many 
a rich  man  and  many  a grandee  have  asked 
me  for  her;  but  I always  said,  ‘Let  the  best 
man  win/” 

“ And  so  he  has/'  cried  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
grasping  Osborne’s  hand : “and  the  fairest  lass 
in  London  may  be  proud  to  bear  his  name,  for 
I’ll  warrant  it  will  be  famous  yet.” 

Raleigh  spoke  truly.  A month  later,  the 
ex-apprentice  was  Sir  Edward  Osborne;  yet  a 
few  years,  and  he  had  become  Sheriff : and 
when  the  Spanish  Armuda  came,  foremost 
among  the  defenders  of  England  was  Osborne, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  from  whom  the  Eng- 
lish Dukes  of  Leeds  are  still  proud  to  trace 
their  descent. 


A CHILD  OF  SOUTHERN  GERMANY. 

“ Hurrah ! he’s  got  her  at  last.  Thank  God !" 

The  anxious  father’s  straining  eyes  were  already  too 
dim  to  see  anything  clearly;  hut  the  joyous  shout  of  his 
keen-eyed  serving-men  told  him  that  all  was  well,  and  in 
another  moment  he  was  hurrying  toward  the  scene  of 
action  as  fast  as  his  feet  could  carry  him. 

But  the  peril  was  not  over  yet.  Good  swimmer  as  he 
was,  the  furious  swirl  of  the  current,  together  with  the 
weight  of  his  own  wet  clothes  and  those  of  the  child, 
was  fearful  odds  against  the  brave  apprentice.  Twice 
his  head  dipped  below  the  surface,  and  all  seemed  over; 
but  he  still  held  the  rescued  infant  above  the  water  with 
one  hand,  while  struggling  for  life  with  the  other. 

“Courage,  my  hearty!”  said  a hoarse  voice  beside  him. 
“Hold  up  just  another  minute,  and  all’s  well.” 

At  the  same  moment  a boat  pulled  by  two  sturdy  wa- 
termen, who  had  put  off  from  the  shore  on  the  first 
alarm,  came  sweeping  up  to  the  sinking  boy.  A strong 
hand  caught  the  child  from  his  failing  grasp,  while  in  an- 
other instant  he  was  seized  and  dragged  into  the  boat  after 
her,  just  as  the  last  remnant  of  his  overtasked  strength 
gave  way. 

“Git  her  head  round,  Tom,”  said  one  of  the  boatmen  to 
his  comrade,  “and  pull  with  a will,  for  that’s  the  young- 
ster’s father  running  this  way,  or  I’m  much  mistaken.” 

Scarcely  had  the  boat  touched  the  wharf  on  her  return, 
when  old  Hewet  sprang  into  her  like  a madman,  and  find- 
ing his  child  unhurt.  Hung  his  arms  round  the  neck  of 
the  half-drowned  apprentice. 

“God  bless  thee,  my  son!”  cried  he,  fervently.  “Let 
them  never  call  thee  a boy  again,  for  few  men  would  have 
dared  as  much.” 

“ Let  them  call  him  a hero,"  said  a voice  from  behind. 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  ‘ GHOST. 

BY  W.  L.  ALP  EX, 

Author  or  “ Tub  Moral  I’nuTKS,”  ktc. 


Chapter  VI. 

"IT THEN  the  boys  awoke,  soon  after  dawn,  a thick  fog 
t T hid  everything  except  the  oyster  sloop  from  their 
view.  The  crew  of  the  latter  were  already  on  deck,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Captain  saw  that  the  boys  were  putting 
away  their  blankets,  and  getting  out  their  breakfast  dish- 
es, he  invited  them  to  come  to  breakfast.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  cheerless  than  cooking  your  own  breakfast  in  a 
cold  wet  fog,  and  the  young  yachtsmen,  who  were  feeling 
rather  tired  in  consequence  of  loss  of  sleep  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  previous  night,  were  glad  to  accept  the 
Captains  invitation.  Harry,  foreseeing  that  the  oyster- 
men’s  coffee  would  not  be  quite  suited  to  his  fastidious 
taste,  and  also  desiring  to  make  some  return  for  the  Cap- 
tain's kindness,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  furnish  the  break- 
fast table  with  coffee  made  by  himself.  The  oystermen 
were  pleased  with  the  proposal,  aud  Harry,  taking  the 
Ghost's  coffee-pot  to  the  galley,  made  what  the  Captain 
declared  was  the  “ bulliest”  coffee  he  had  ever  drank. 

They  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  the  cozy  little  cabin  of 
the  sloop,  and  the  Captain  told  them  all  about  the  oyster 
fishery.  Ho  was  on  his  way  to  Amityville,  where  he 
lived,  with  a cargo  of  clams;  for  during  the  summer 
months,  when  there  was  no  demand  for  oysters,  ho  loaded 
his  vessel  with  clams  and  scallops,  which  are  in  season  all 
the  year  round.  He  prophesied  that  the  fog  would  last 
all  day,  but  assured  the  boys  that  by  steering  due  north- 
east by  compass,  they  would  reach  the  northern  shore  of 
the  bay,  and  could  then  safely  pursue  their  voyage  by 
keeping  close  to  the  land,  where  the  deepest  water  in  the 
Great  South  Bay  is  usually  found.  During  the  night  the 
tide  had  ebbed,  leaving  the  sloop  aground  in  the  mud, 
and  it  would  be  several  hours  before  she  would  be  afloat 
again.  The  boys  would  have  preferred  to  let  the  sloop 
lead  the  way,  and  to  follow  her  through  the  fog.  but  they 
did  not  care  to  wait  until  she  would  be  afloat.  So  bidding 
their  new  friends  good-by,  they  hoisted  their  sails,  and 
with  a fair  breeze,  just  strong  enough  to  give  their  boat 
steerage-way,  they  started  to  cross  the  bay. 

They  neither  saw  nor  heard  any  other  boats  during  the 
hour  that  they  sailed  silently  on  the  course  given  them  by 
the  Captain  of  the  sloop.  At  first  they  felt  a little  nerv- 
ous, and  had  a dread  of  being  run  down  by  some  big 
schooner  or  other  craft ; but  in  a little  while  they  began 
to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  sailing  in  a dense  fog,  and  were 
rather  sorry  when  the  Ghost  unexpectedly  ran  her  bow 
against  the  low  shore  of  the  mainland  of  Long  Island. 

What  to  do  next  was  the  question.  Nobody  wanted  to 
spend  the  day  moored  to  the  shore,  and  waiting  for  the 
fog  to  lift;  and  os  Charley,  in  consulting  the  chart,  found 
that  the  shore-line  was  very  irregular,  indented  with  a 
succession  of  long  narrow  bays  separated  by  low  sandy 
capes,  neither  he  nor  his  comrades  liked  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing close  to  it,  aud  thus  wastiug  time  in  a very  uninterest- 
ing way.  While  they  were  still  studying  the  chart,  they 
heard  what  was  evidently  a breakfast  bell  ringing  a little 
to  the  west  of  them. 

“That  bell  must  be  in  Amityville."  said  Charley,  “and 
we  must  be  close  by  this  little  creek  that  is  laid  down  on 
the  chart.  Now  let's  find  that  creek,  and  then  we'll  know 
exactly  where  we  are.  and  can  tell  what  course  to  steer 
without  following  the  shore.” 

“I'll  go  ashore,”  said  Harry,  “and  hunt  up  the  creek, 
and  get  some  eggs,  and  a loaf  of  bread.  It  will  be  twice 
as  much  fun  to  sail  straight  ahead  through  the  fog  as  it 


would  be  to  keep. along  shore,  just  as  if  the  Ghost  was  a 
canal-boat.” 

“ I'll  go  with  you,”  said  Joe.  “ I am  getting  the  cramps 
sitting  still  in  this  bout  so  long.” 

The  two  explorers  stepped  ashore,  and  immediately 
vanished  in  the  fog.  Charley  and  Tom  presently  heard  a 
dismal  exclamation  in  Joe's  unmistakable  voice,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  returned,  announcing  that  the  creek  was 
only  three  or  four  boat-lengths  distant.  He  was  drip- 
ping with  water,  having  found  the  creek  by  unexpectedly 
walking  into  it  from  off  a boat-landing. 

“Wet  again,  boys,” he  remarked,  sadly,  as  he  proceed- 
ed to  find  a dry  shirt  and  trousers.  “The  next  time  wo 
go  cruising.  I’m  going  to  wear  a water-proof  suit  like 
Captain  Boyton’s.  This  is  our  fourth  day  out,  and  I’ve 
fallen  overboard  twice,  been  rained  on  once,  and  walked 
off  a pier  once.  I wonder  how  it  would  do  to  rub  myself 
all  over  with  oil.  Do  you  think  I'd  shed  water  then  ?” 

“ You  couldn't  rub  yourself  with  oil,  and  then  put  your 
clothes  on,  without  getting  them  all  greasy,”  observed  Tom. 

“Then  I won't  try  oil;  but  the  least  you  fellows  can  do 
is  to  wring  mo  out.  I can  never  get  myself  dry  by  rub- 
bing with  a towel.” 

“We'll  wring  you  as  soon  as  we  get  time,”  said  Char- 
ley, kindly.  “ We’ll  begin  with  your  neck,  if  you  say  so. 
But  here  comes  Harry  with  the  provisions.  Shove  the 
boat  off,  Tom.  and  we'll  steer  for  a big  cape  that  is  just 
this  side  of  Islip.  The  end  of  the  cape  ought  to  bear  just 
east-northeast  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek  Joe  discovered.” 
The  Ghost  was  soon  under  sail  again,  and  the  shore  was 


IN  TI1E  GREAT  SOUTH  BAY. 


lost  in  the  fog.  The  breeze  freshened  a little,  but  the  fog 
remained  jus  thick  as  ever.  Occasionally  a fog-horn  could 
be  faintly  heard  in  the  distance,  but  whether  it  was  blown 
on  board  a vessel  on  the  bay,  or  a vessel  at  sea  a little  dis- 
tance beyond  the  beach,  it  was  impossible  to  tell. 

“We  ought  to  have  brought  a horn  along  with  us,”  re- 
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marked  Charley;  ‘‘and  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  Stop  | 
somewhere  and  buy  one.  We  ought  to  have  green  and  , 
reel  side-light*  too.  We  haven’t  any  right  to  sail  at  night 
without  them.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  insist  on  having  a surgeon  and  a 
chaplain,  and  two  or  three  life- boats,  while  you’re  about 
it  !"  said  Joe.  “ You  forget  that  the  Ghost  isn't  a man-of- 
war  going  on  a three  years'  cruise.  We  can  get  along 
without  such  luxuries  as  side-lights  and  surgeons.  I’ll 
tell  you  one  thing  we  do  want,  though.1’ 

44  Wliat’s  that  f”  asked  Charley. 

44  We  want  somebody  on  the  look-out  in  a fog  like  this. ” 

“That's  so,'* exclaimed  Charley.  44 1 forgot  all  about 
it.  Go  to  the  bow,  Joe,  and  keep  the  sharpest  kind  of  a 
look-out.  Boys,  I'm  not  fit  to  be  Captain,  for  I've  neg- 
lected one  of  the  first  duties  of  an  officer.’1 

14  Well  forgive  you,”  said  Harry.  “Especially  as  1 
don't  believe  there’s  another  boat  on  the  bay  to  day.” 

“Of  course  there  isn't  really  much  danger  of  running 
into  anything,  unless  it  may  be  a sloop  lying  at  anchor. 
Still,  we — ” 

“ What’s  that  ?”  exclaimed  Tom. 

“Sail  on  the  port  bow!” yelled  Joe,  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs. 

While  Joe  was  still  speaking,  the  mainsail  of  a big  cat- 
boat  suddenly  loomed  up  through  the  fog,  and  before  the  \ 
least  thing  could  be  done  to  avoid  a collision,  the  strange 
boat  struck  the  Ghost  amidships,  and  a chorus  of  girls’  [ 
voices  cried  out,  “Oh,  my!” 

“No  harm  done,”  called  out  Charley.  “Let  go  the  [ 
jib-sheet.  Joe.  Now  hold  on  to  the  side  of  that  boat,  boys,  j 
and  don’t  let  her  get  away  till  we  see  if  she  is  damaged.”  i 
So  sayiug,  he  put  the  helm  hart!  down,  bringing  the  Ghost 
up  into  the  wind.  The  other  boat  had  already  dropped 
her  sail,  and  the  two  vessels  were  soon  lying  quietly  side 
by  side. 

On  board  the  cat-boat  were  four  girls,  three  of  them 
about  fourteen  years  old,  and  the  fourth  about  ten. 
There  was  also  a boy.  who  did  not  seem  to  be  as  old  as 
Joe,  but  who  was  apparently  one  of  the  44 Bay  boys,”  who 
spend  most  of  their  time  during  the  summer  in  sailing 
boats  of  various  kinds,  and  who  at  twelve  years  old  are 
often  thoroughly  good  sailors.  The  boy  did  not  seem  in 
the  least  alarmed,  but  the  girls  were  terribly  frightened. 

“ Du.  please,  help  us,”  implored  the  tallest  and  prettiest 
of  the  four,  addressing  Charley  almost  as  respectfully  as  J 
if  he  were  a man.  “ We  are  awfully  afraid  to  be  out  here 
in  this  fog." 

“ May  I ask  how  you  came  to  be  out  here  ?"  asked 

Charley. 

“Why,  wo  started  to  go  on  a fishing  picnic,  and  there  I 
wasn’t  any  fog  when  we  started.  Father  and  all  the  la-  I 
dies  and  gentlemen  are  in  the  other  boat,  and  we’ve  got 
all  the  provisions.  We  were  going  to  an  island  some-  j 
where— I don't  know  where — to  have  dinner,  and  to  go 
fishing;  but  the  fog  came  up,  and  we  got  lost,  and  we’re  i 
so  frightened!” 

“ I ain’t  lost  very  much,”  said  the  Bay  hoy;  “that  is,  I i 
can  find  my  way  buck  to  the  shore  by  the  wind;  but  I 
hain’t  got  no  compass,  and  I don't  feel  very  sure  about 
fetching  the  island.” 

“ When  did  the  fog  come  up  ?”  asked  Charley. 

“About  three  hours  ago.  It  come  up  from  the  south- 
west, and  if  you’ve  come  that  way,  you’ve  hud  it  longer 
than  we  have.” 

“ I don’t  exactly  sec  how  we  can  help  you,”  said  Char- 
ley to  the  girl  who  had  spoken  to  him;  “but  we’ll  all  be 
delighted  to  do  anything  we  can.  If  you  like,  we’ll  keep 
together,  and  try  to  find  the  Island.” 

“ Oh,  I do  wish  you  would !”  exclaimed  the  girl.  44  It’s 
so  dreadful  to  be  all  alone  in  this  awful  fog.” 

“Do  you  know  how  the  island  bears  from  the  place 
where  you  started  from  ?”  Charley  asked  the  Bay  boy. 
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“Put  me  back  there,  and  give  me  a compass,  and  I 
could  hit  it  to  an  inch.  Just  try  me  once.” 

“We’ve  got  a compass,”  said  Charley.  “ Let's  run 
over  to  the  shore  and  get  our  bearings,  and  then  we’ll 
head  for  the  island.” 

This  proposal  delighted  the  girls,  and  accordingly  both 
boats  set  their  sails  again,  and  running  side  by  side,  soon 
reached  the  shore.  The  Bay  boy  declared  that  he  now 
knew  exactly  where  he  was,  and  what  course  to  steer  for 
the  island. 

“We  want  to  steer  a little  east  of  south,  and  we’ll  fetch 
it,”  he  said.  44  You  go  ahead  with  your  boat,  and  keep 
her  south,  half  east,  and  I'll  follow  right  after  you.” 

“ You  won’t  run  away  from  us,  will  you,  sir  ?”  asked  the 
pretty  girl ; and  Charley  thought  that  he  had  never  seen 
anything  half  so  pretty  before. 

“If  you  don’t  mind.”  he  said,  “I'll come  on  board  your 
boat,  and  then  you’ll  feel  sure  that  our  boat*  will  keep  to- 
gether. Only  you  mustn't  call  me  ‘sir.’  You  take  the 
helm.  Tom,"  lie  continued,  “and  keep  her  south,  half  east; 
and  you’d  better  slack  the  peak  a little,  or  else  you'll  out- 
sail us.” 

Without  waiting  to  have  his  offer  accepted,  Charley 
sprang  on  board  the  cat-boat,  and  after  trimming  the 
sheet,  sat  down,  half  frightened  at  his  rashness  in  thrust- 
ing himself  among  a boat-load  of  girls. 

4 4 Are  you  staying  near  here,  sir  ?”  asked  the  pretty  girl. 

“No.  We're  from  New  York,  and  hound  on  a cruise 
through  the  South  Bay.  That  is,  the  other  boj-s  are  from 
New  York,  but  I am  from  Annapolis.  I’m  in  tlie  navy.” 

“In  the  navy!”  exclaimed  all  the  girls  together. 
44  Aren't  we  in  luck,  Nina.”  added  one  of  them,  addressing 
the  girl  who  had  won  Charley’s  admiration,  “to  have  a 
naval  officer  to  take  care  of  us  i Now  I don't  mind  the 
fog  one  bit.” 

“I'm  not  much  of  an  officer  yet,"  said  Charley,  laugh- 
ing; “and  you’ve  got  somebody  here  who  can  manage  a 
sail -boat  better  than  I can.” 

“ Are  you  a lieutenant,  sir,  or  a captain  of  the  fore-top  t” 
asked  Nina. 

“I’m  only  a cadet  midshipman:  but  you  really 
mustn't  call  me  ‘sir.’  My  name  is  Charley  Smith,  ami 
I’d  lie  awfully  obliged  if  you’d  call  me  Charley.” 

“And  mine’s  Nina  Stone;  and  as  everybody  calls  me 
Nina,  I suppose  you  ought  to.” 

So  in  a few  minutes  Charley  and  Nina  were  talking  like 
old  friends,  and  the  young  Captain  of  the  Ghost  found 
the  time  pass  so  pleasantly  that  he  was  sorry  when,  after 
a long  sail,  tlie  island  was  reached,  and  the  missing  boat 
found  at  anchor,  with  all  her  passengers  engaged  in  fish- 
ing for  weak-fish. 

Mr.  Stone,  the  father  of  tlie  pretty  Nina,  was  greatly  re- 
lieved at  the  arrival  of  his  daughter;  and  when  she  had 
told  him  how  the  Ghost  and  her  Captain  had  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  escort  the  cat-boat  to  the  island,  he  shook 
Charley  and  his  companions  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  in- 
sisted that  they  should  stay  and  join  the  picnic  party  at 
dinner.  The  fog  was  already  beginning  to  grow  thinner, 
and  there  was  every  prospect  that  it  would  soon  vanish, 
and  that  the  sun  would  come  out.  The  boys  were  getting 
hungry,  and  were  not  at  all  averse  to  spending  the  after- 
noon in  fishing.  So  they  accepted  Mr.  Stone’s  invitation, 
and  the  whole  party  went  ashore,  and  hud  a delicious  din- 
ner of  fresh  weak-fish,  broiled  on  the  coals.  After  dinner 
they  went  on  board  the  boats,  pushed  out  in  the  channel, 
and  anchoring,  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day  to  fishing. 
The  sun  was  now  shining  brightly,  tlie  fish  were  abundant 
and  ravenous,  and  the  pretty  Nina  was  fishing  by  the  side 
of  Charley,  who  baited  her  hook,  and  took  off  her  fish  as  fast 
as  shecaught  them.  When  the  twocat-boats  finally  hauled 
up  their  anchors,  and  prepared  to  return  home,  the  boys 
felt  as.  if  they  were  parting  from  old  friend*.  Mr.  Stone 
invited  them  all  to  come  and  see  him  in  New  York,  and 
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Miss  Nina  told  Charley  that  she  should  never  forget  his  ( 
kindness  to  her.  When  her  handkerchief  could  no  long- 
er be  seen  waving  over  the  waters,  Charley  said  that  he 
was  tired  of  fishing,  and  thought  the  cabin  had  better  be 
rigged  up,  and  that  all  hands  had  better  turn  in  early. 

It  was  a rather  gloomy  ending  of  a delightful  day. 
The  young  Captain  evidently  felt  very  little  inclined  to 
talk. 

“If  we  meet  any  more  pretty  girls,”  whispered  Joe  to 
Harry,  as  they  were  lashing  down  the  sides  of  the  cabin, 

“ we’ll  have  to  get  a new  Captain.  I can't  see  what  some 
fellows  see  in  girls.  They  can’t  play  foot-ball,  nor  wrestle, 
nor  do  anything  rational,  and  I’d  like  to  know  what  use 
they  are,  anyway.” 

“Girls  are  all  very  well  in  their  place,”  said  Harry; 
“but  I don’t  think  they  ought  to  go  sailing.  They  can 
do  sums,  for  instance,  for  my  sister  does  mine  for  me 
sometimes.  But  I say,  that  was  a pretty  girl,  though, 
wasn’t  she  ? and  she  seemed  real  nice  and  jolly.” 

“She’s  the  best  girl  I ever  met,”  exclaimed  Tom. 

“That’s  so,” said  Joe.  “I  was  only  pretending  not  to 
think  so,  because  I didn’t  want  to  make  Charley  jealous. 

I tell  you  what,  l*>ys,  we’ll  get  her  to  go  fishing  again 
with  us  some  day.” 

[TO  BK  CONTINUED.] 


IIOW  TOM  RAN  THE  ENGINE  WITHOUT  WOOD 
OR  WATER. 

BY  CHARLIES  BARNARD. 

ONCE  upon  a time  a rich  man  built  a school  for  boys,  j 
in  which  they  might  study  surveying,  engineering, 
mechanics,  and  the  sciences  one  needs  to  know  to  be  a 
railroud  man.  This  man  begun  life  as  a train-boy,  and 
steadily  pushed  his  way  up  to  be  fireman,  engineer,  master-  ! 
mechanic,  and  finally  President  of  a railroad.  He  often 
said  his  own  chance  in  life  would  have  been  better  if  he 
could  have  gone  to  school  when  a boy,  and  learned  from 
books  about  steam  and  engines,  levels,  inclines,  and  curves,  * 
before  he  undertook  to  fire  a boiler  or  take  a locomotive 
over  the  road.  As  it  was,  he  got  his  education  by  hal'd 
knocks,  heavy  work  on  the  engine's  foot-plate,  and  weary 
toil  in  the  machine-shop.  So  it  happened  lie  built  the 
school  close  to  the  re|)air  shops  of  the  road  of  which  he 
was  President.  He  put  good  teachers  and  good  books  in 
the  school,  and  then  opened  it,  free,  to  the  sons  of  the 
brake  men,  conductors,  engineers,  and  other  men  employ- 
ed on  the  line.  In  the  school  the  boys  were  to  study  the 
science  of  the  railroad  and  locomotive,  and  then,  if  they 
afterward  went  to  work  on  the  road,  they  would  not  have 
such  a hard  time  as  the  train-bov  who  became  President. 

Twice  every  year  the  President  offered  a Waltham 
watch  as  a prize  to  the  boy  in  the  school  who  should  write 
the  best  composition  on  any  subject  connected  with  the 
things  they  had  been  studying,  or  anything  in  relation  to 
engines  or  railroads.  Tom  Stayboltt.  whose  father  was 
conductor  on  the  night  express,  had  been  in  the  school 
three  years,  and  had  tried  five  times  for  the  prize,  and  lost 
it  every  time.  Tom  was  regarded  by  all  the  scholars  us 
the  brightest  boy  in  the  school.  He  stuttered  in  his  speech, 
and  bis  handwriting  was  as  stiff  as  a switch-rod,  yet  he 
was  always  at  the  head  of  his  class.  You  could  never  trip 
him  on  any  knotty  questions  as  to  whether  the  cylinders 
were  on  top  of  the  boilers  or  under  the  tender.  He  knew 
the  name  and  use  of  every  bit  of  metal  in  an  engine,  and 
it  was  believed  by  all  the  boys  that  he  was  a gcx>d  engi- 1 
neer.  and  could  take  his  fathers  train  right  through  to  j 
the  Junction,  without  running  past  a red  light,  or  wasting 
steam  on  the  down  grades. 

The  semi-annual  prize  had  been  announced,  and  nearly 
every  boy  In  the  school  was  busy  over  his  composition. 

“I-i-it’s  no  use,  b-b-boys.  1 shall  not  try  for  the 
p-p-prize.  I can’t  write,  and  I never  can  t-t-tell  -tell  what 


1 know.  If  they  would  give  a prize  for  doing  something, 
I think  I might  g-g-get — get  it.” 

Tom  was  a great  favorite  in  the  school,  and  not  one  of 
the  boys  laughed  at  this  speech.  They  were  taught  man- 
ners, as  well  as  mechanics,  in  that  school,  and  the  boys 
well  knew  that  what  Tom  said  was  true.  They  might 
write  compositions  and  get  prizes,  but  when  it  came  to  do- 
ing the  things,  why,  Tom  Stayboltt  would  beat  them  all. 

The  day  of  the  prize-giving  drew  near,  and  every  boy 
save  Tom  was  hard  at  work  over  his  composition.  He 
had  tried  five  times,  and  each  time  the  teachers  hud  said 
his  composition  was  very  laid  indeed,  with  the  wrong 
worths,  awkward  sentences,  and  punctuation  that  was  truly 
awful.  Now  it  liap|>encd  that  the  day  before  the  prize 
was  to  be  given,  a new  locomotive  arrived  on  the  railroad, 
and  stood,  without  wood  or  water,  on  the  track  of  the 
repair-shop  yard.  It  had  been  hauled  up  on  the  freight 
train,  and  had  never  been  used  on  the  road.  After  school 
a number  of  the  boys  went  over  to  the  yard  to  see  the 
new  engine,  and  among  them  was  Tom  Stayboltt. 

It  was  a first  class  passenger  engine,  built  for  high 
speed,  and  looking  very  handsome  in  its  new  paint  and 
shining  brass  work.  There  were  several  men  looking  at 
the  engine  as  the  boys  came  up,  and  they  gathered  round 
to  hear  what  might  be  said. 

“An  empty  engine,”  remarked  one  of  the  men,  “al- 
ways seems  to  me  a very  helpless  thing.  It  is  so  big  and 
heavy,  it  is  impossible  to  move  it  without  steam-power, 
and  yet  it  will  not  only  move  itself,  but  will  drag  many 
times  its  weight  at  forty  miles  au  hour  over  the  line.” 

“It  is  not  the  engine  that  moves,”  said  another  man. 
“ It's  the  wood  or  coal  and  water— the  fuel  and  steam. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  fire  and  water  inside,  it  could  never 
move  at  all.” 

“I  can  make  her  go  without  w-w-w-wood— wood  or 
water.” 

This  remark  caused  a laugh  from  the  boys,  and  even 
the  men  smiled  at  the  absurd  statement.  One  man  came 
over  to  where  Tom  stood,  and  said,  “How  would  you  do 
that,  my  boy  ?” 

“ I’d  rather  n-n-not — not  tell.” 

* * Why  not  ?*’ 

4t  Because  I n-n-never  t-t-tried — tried  it.” 

“Oh,  you  mean  you  think  you  could,  but  you  have 
never  proved  your  theory  by  experiment. *’ 

“ Y-y-yes— yes,  sir.” 

The  men  and  boys  ljocame  wonderfully  interested  in 
this  conversation,  for  it  was  clear  that  Tom  Stayboltt 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

“Do  you  belong  to  the  Railroad  School/” 

“Y-y-yes — yes,  sir.” 

“You  mean  to  try  for  the  prize,  I suppose?” 

“ No,  sir.  My  handwriting  is  as  crooked  us  a r-r-rum's 
h-h-horn — rani's  horn.” 

After  that,  nothing  more  of  importance  was  said,  and 
the  hoys,  having  looked  over  the  engine  to  their  hearts’ 
content,  went  home. 

The  next  day  at  ten  o'clock  the  entire  school  was 
marched  into  the  lecture- room  of  the  school  building  to 
see  the  prize  watch  given  by  the  President  to  the  boy  who 
had  written  the  best  composition.  All  the  teachers  were 
there,  together  with  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  boys, 
visitors,  and  people  connected  with  the  railroad.  This 
prize-giving  was  regarded  os  a great  event  along  the  line, 
and  every  man,  from  engine-wipers  to  directors,  wanted 
to  lie  on  hand  to  see  whose  son  carried  off  the  prize.  At 
10.15,  railroad  time,  the  President  and  the  Honorable  Di- 
rectors, with  their  wives  and  daughters,  marched  in  and 
took  scats  on  the  platform,  while  all  the  boys  stood  up  as 
a matter  of  respect  to  the  founder  of  the  school.  It  was 
altogether  quite  a grand  and  ceremonious  affair,  and  was 
for  the  boys  an  impressive  occasion.  When  the  directors 
and  the  ladies  were  seated,  the  boys  sat  down.  Then 
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there  was  a speech  from  the  head  master,  followed  by  one 
from  a director,  and  one  from  the  Presidents  wife.  Then 
it  came  the  President’s  turn  to  give  out  the  prizes.  All 
the  compositions,  neatly  tied  up  in  red  tape,  were  laid  on 
the  desk,  and  wlieu  he  stood  up  he  brushed  them  all  one 
side,  us  if  he  did  not  care  much  for  compositions.  His 
speech  was  short  and  very  peculiar: 

“ Ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  boys  of  the  school,  I have 
carefully  read  all  the  compositions,  and.  while  I think 
they  are  all  excellent,  I have  decided  that  this  time  the 


chance  to  win  the  prize  shall  be  open  to  those  who  did  not 
write  a composition.” 

This  was  a great  surprise,  ami  the  boys  wondered  how 
this  was  to  be  done.  They  knew  the  President  was  a just 
and  honorable  man.  and  would  do  nothing  unfair;  so  they 
accepted  what  he  said  in  silence,  though  those  who  had 
written  the  compositions  were,  of  course,  somewhat  disap- 
pointed. 

•*  Yesterday,”  continued  the  President,  “I  heard  ono 
of  the  boys  say  he  could  run  a locomotive  engine  without 
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wood  or  water.  If  he  can  do  it,  he  shall  have  the  prize. 
Is  the  boy  present  ?” 

There  was  a solemn  hush  in  the  room.  Every  one 
looked  about,  and  wondered  if  the  audacious  and  foolish 
boy  was  there.  Of  course  it  could  not  be  done,  and  the 
President  had  taken  this  means  to  punish  him  for  his  vain 
and  idle  boasting.  As  for  Tom  Stayboltt,  he  felt  ready 
to  sink  through  the  floor.  Something  must  be  done  about 
it.  and  in  a moment  he  stood  up,  and  said,  in  a clear,  man- 
ly voice, 

**  I said  so,  sir;  and  if  you  will  give  me  the  engine,  and 
Jerry  Smith’s  Mogul,  I’ll  do  it.” 

The  sudden  appearance  of  little  Tom  Stayboltt,  pale 
and  yet  calm,  and  the  clear  voice  without  a defect,  caused 
a great  sensation,  and  every  one  turned  in  wonder  to  look 
at  him.  Some  of  the  ladies  wanted  to  know  what  the  boy 
meant  by  “ Jerry  Smith’s  Mogul,”  and  the  gentlemen  with 
them  explained  that  it  was  a heavy  freight  engine  of  the 
“Mogul”  pattern  run  by  Mr.  J.  Smith. 

The  President  called  Tom  up  to  the  platform,  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  there  was  a whispered  conversation  be- 
tween Tom,  the  head  master  of  the  school,  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Every  one  looked  on  with  the  greatest  interest, 
and  wondered  what  would  happen  next.  Tom  seemed  to 
have  convinced  the  two  gentlemen  that  he  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  talking  about,  for  the  President  smiled  and 
shook  Tom  by  the  hand,  and  then  stood  up  and  said  to 
all  the  people: 

“ When  I heard  Master  Stayboltt  say  yesterday  after- 
noon he  could  run  the  engine,  I resolved  to  give  him  a 
chance.  I therefore  ordered  a train  to  be  got  ready,  and 
I now  invite  the  school  and  all  their  friends  to  go  to  the 
station.  We  will  hike  the  engine  out  on  the  line,  ami 
Master  Stayboltt  shall  try  for  the  prize  by  running  the  en- 
gine a mile  without  wood  or  water.  The  engiue  has  nev- 
er been  used,  except  on  its  trial  trip,  and  there  is  not  a 
quart  of  water  ill  the  boiler  or  tank,  nor  a pound  of  coal, 
or  so  much  as  a match,  on  the  tender.” 

This  proposal  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm, and  the  entire  company,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  teach- 
ers. boys,  and  all,  marched  down  to  the  station,  and  took 
a train  of  cars  they  found  all  ready  for  them.  A heavy 
’*  Jlogul”  engine  backed  up  and  took  the  train  over  to  the 
repair-shop  yard,  where  the  new  engine  stood.  Several 
of  the  directors  got  out  and  examined  the  engine,  and  de- 
clared there  was  no  fuel  iu  the  tender  nor  a drop  of  water 
in  the  boiler.  The  train  was  backed  up  to  the  front  of  the 
engine,  and  it  was  coupled  on.  Every  one  got  on  board, 
and  the  train  hauled  out  of  the  yard,  and  took  the  main 
line,  with  the  empty  engine  trailing  behind.  As  for  Mas- 
ter Stayboltt,  they  put  him  on  the  engiue,  and  made  him 
ride  there  all  alone. 

Tom  didu't  care;  in  fact,  this  was  just  what  he  wanted. 
The  train  ran  at  a good  speed  for  about  ten  miles  into  the 
country.  Then  it  stopped,  and  everybody  hurried  out  to 
see  the  performance — or  the  failure.  The  road  just  here 
w as  perfectly  level,  and  there  was  a switch  and  siding,  j 
The  train  was  uncoupled  from  the  engine,  and  run  into 
the  siding,  out  of  the  way,  and  flag-men  were  sent  up  and 
down  the  line  to  stop  all  trains  that  might  interfere  with  j 
the  show.  The  people  gathered  round  the  cold  and  silent 
engine,  standing  in  a crowd  on  the  gram  by  the  line.  ; 
Tom  still  sat  in  the  engine,  and  when  everything  was 
really,  the  President  said  that  Master  Stayboltt  might  now 
try  for  the  prize. 

The  idea  of  that  boy  making  an  engine  go  a mile!  It 
was  very  silly  in  him.  and  no  doubt  he  would  now  bo 
properly  punished  for  his  vain  boasting. 

“Are  you  ready, sir ?” 

“ Y-y-yes— yes,  sir.” 

“Then  go  ahead.” 

The  people  stood  looking  on,  and  quite  ready  to  laugh 
at  the  poor  boy's  failure.  Ah!  she  moves.  The  big 


I wheels  turn  slowly,  and  the  cold  and  silent  engine  rolled 
! slowly  backward.  For  an  instant  there  was  a laugh. 

; She  was  going  the  wrong  way.  She  moved  faster  and 
j faster,  and  the  laugh  died  away.  Ah!  she's  slowing  up. 
She  has  stopped.  It’s  a failure.  No.  Tom  could  be 
| seen  turning  the  reversing  bur.  The  engine  gave  one 
loud  whistle,  and  started  ahead.  Faster  and  faster!  On 
it  came,  and  rushed  past  all  the  people,  at  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  How  the  people  cheered  and  cheered!  It  was 
I wonderful.  Tom  was  looking  straight  ahead,  like  a good 
j engineer.  The  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  the 
! boys  shouted  until  they  were  hoarse.  Tom  Stayboltt  had 
won  the  prize. 

The  engine  ran  on  about  half  a mile,  stopped,  and  then 
came  slowly  back,  and  stopped  just  before  the  President's 
pretty  daughters.  Tom  came  to  the  window,  and  took 
off  his  hat  and  bowed  politely  to  the  ladies. 

“ How  much  pressure  have  you,  Master  Engineer  ?” 
said  the  President. 

“T-t-twenty— twenty  pounds,  sir.” 

Then  the  school  gave  three  cheers  for  Tom,  and  three 
more  for  the  President,  for  every  one  said  it  was  far  bet- 
ter to  do  something  than  to  write  the  best  composition 
ever  aeon.  Of  course  every  one  wished  to  know  just  how 
it  was  done,  and  to  make  it  all  clear,  the  President  mount- 
ed a pile  of  sleepers,  and  told  them  the  whole  story. 

“You  all  know  that  in  a steam-engine  is  a boiler  and 
a furnace,  or  fire-box.  Water  is  put  in  the  boiler,  and  a 
fire  is  made  in  the  furnace  precisely  as  in  a tea-kettle  on  a 
stove.  The  water  boils  in  the  tea-kettle,  and  we  see  the 
steam  escape.  In  the  engine  the  steam  is  locked  in,  and 
can  not  escape,  and  very  soon  it  becomes  crowded,  and  if 
still  kept  locked  in,  it  will  burst  the  boiler.  Before  this 
can  happen,  the  engineer  opens  a valve,  and  permits  the 
steam  to  enter  two  oblong  iron  boxes,  called  the  cylinders. 
Here  it  meets  a piece  of  metal,  called  the  piston,  that  fits 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder  pretty  closely.  It  can  not  get 
past,  and  so  it  pushes  the  piston  away  to  the  other  end  of 
the  cylinder.  As  soon  as  this  liaptxms,  the  valves  close 
of  their  own  accord,  and  the  steam  escapes  into  the  open 
air  with  a loud  puff.  Then  the  steam  enters  the  other 
end  of  the  cylinder,  and  drives  the  piston  back  again. 
In  this  manner  the  steam  pushes  the  piston  to  and  fro  as 
it  tries  to  escape  from  the  boiler. 

“Now  there  is  a rod  fastened  to  the  piston,  and  passing 
through  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  Each  cylinder  lias  one, 
and  these  are  connected  by  means  of  other  rods  with  the 
great  wheels  of  the  locomotive.  You  now  see  that  the 
piston,  driven  forward  and  backward,  moves  the  wheels, 
and  thus  it  is  the  escaping  steam  moves  the  engine. 
These  rods  you  can  see  outside  the  engine;  the  piston  and 
I valves  are  inside,  out  of  sight. 

“Now  the  air  is  elastic,  like  steam,  and  it  may  be  used 
in  any  engine  in  place  of  steam.  If  air  is  pumped  into  a 
tight  box  like  a boiler,  it  may  be  locked  up.  or  compress- 
ed. and  if  we  wore  to  go  on  pumping,  we  might  burst  the 
boiler  with  compressed  air.  Master  Stayboltt  knew  all 
this,  and  he  also  knew  that  when  an  empty  engine  is 
dragged  along  the  rails  by  another  engine,  as  liap)>cned 
on  our  ride  out  here,  the  wheels  will  turn  round,  and 
these  move  the  rods  and  the  pistons,  and  each  cylinder 
works  like  a pump.  Instead  of  letting  steam  out,  it  push- 
es air  hack  into  the  boiler,  and  very  soon  the  boiler  is  full 
of  elastic  compressed  air  struggling  to  get  out.  Master 
Stayboltt,  as  soon  as  the  train  stopjicd,  opened  the  valves, 
ami  the  air  rushed  out  the  way  it  went  in,  making  the 
pistons  move,  and  the  wheels  turn  round.  Of  course  the 
air  soon  ran  out,  and  the  engine  stopjMHl.  This  made  no 
difference  to  us.  for  Master  Stayboltt  clearly  showed  that 
he  hail  learned  his  lessons  well,  and  knew  how  to  apply 
them.” 

Then  the  President’s  youngest  daughter  climbed  up 
into  the  engine,  and  gave  Tom  the  prize  watch.  The 
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boys  took  him  on  their  shoulders  in  triumph  to  the  Pres- 
ident's car,  every  one  got  on  lx>ard,  the  flag-men  were 
called  in,  and  the  entire  party  went  gayly  home  with  the 
empty  engine  trailing  behind. 


BEES  IX  TIIE  MEADOW. 

BY  MRS.  8ANGSTBR. 

Beks  in  the  meadow. 

Birds  on  the  ltongh, 

Bliwmi  on  the  hill-eide — 
Play-time  is  now. 

Stones  in  the  pasture, 

, Weeds  in  the  bed} 

Haying  and  harvest, 

Hurd  work  ahead. 

Loud  Mings  the  robin, 

“If  you’d  be  gay. 

Take  to  tins  work,  lad, 

The  heart  of  the  play.” 


PUNCH  AND  JUDY  IN  A CONVENT. 

\LTHOUGH  convents  are  religious  houses  occupied 
by  nuns,  who,  under  the  names  of  Sisters  of  Charity, 
Mercy,  etc.,  devote  their  lives  to  doing  good  by  helping 
those  who  are  sick  or  poor  or  in  trouble,  many  of  them 
are  also  schools.  Young  girls  are  received  within  their 
walls  as  scholars,  and  although  they  must  all  dress  just 
alike,  and  submit  to  the  strictest  kind  of  discipline,  they 
are  trained  in  liabits  of  simplicity,  obedience,  and  indus- 
try that  prove  of  groat  value  to  them  in  after-life. 

These  convent  scholars  are  only  allowed  to  see  their 
friends  from  outside  the  convent  walls  on  one  day  of  the 
week,  and  even  then  in  many  convents  they  may  only 
talk  to  them  through  iron  gratings,  as  you  may  see  sev- 
eral of  the  girls  doing  in  the  picture  on  page  521. 

Although  the  amusements  of  the  girls  are  very  few, 
sometimes  they  are  treated  to  a simple  entertainment, 
such  as  a Punch-and-Judy  show,  which  they  enjoy  much 
more  heartily  than  children  who  are  accustomed  to  see- 
ing such  things  very  often.  In  fact,  you  can  see  that  one 
of  the  little  girls  in  the  picture  is  represented  as  laughing 
so  loudly  that  the  Sister  who  stands  beside  her  touches 
her  on  the  shoulder,  and  tells  her  that  such  loud  and 
boisterous  mirth  is  not  lady  like  nor  becoming. 

THE  DAISY  COT. 

A STORY  IX  TWO  PARTS. 

BY  MISS  LILLIA8  C.  DAVIDSON. 

PART  L 

IT  was  in  a children's  hospital.  All  down  the  long 
ward  ran  two  rows  of  little  iron  bedsteads,  each  cover- 
ed with  its  own  red  quilt  with  the  white  cross  in  the  mill-  , 
die;  but  one  cot  was  different  from  all  the  rest.  It  was 
all  of  shining  brass,  to  begin  with,  and  it  had  a little  can- 
opy, which  none  of  tho  others  had,  and  pretty  soft  cur- 
tains of  pale  blue,  with  a pattern  of  white  daisies  scattered 
all  over  them;  even  the  bands  that  caught  hack  the  cur- 
tains were  wreaths  of  daisies;  and  the  dainty  blue  cover- 
let had  the  bright  little  flowers  raised  on  it  so  naturally 
that  you  wanted  to  try  and  gather  them. 

Just  opposite  it,  on  the  wall,  hung  a picture  of  little 
fleecy  lambs,  and  the  Good  Shepherd  carrying  the  small- 
est and  weakest  in  His  arms;  and  the  frame  of  the  picture 
was  of  daisies  too.  All  down  the  walls  of  the  ward  there 
hung  bright  pictures,  but  none  was  so  pretty  as  this,  and 
it  hung  just  where  any  one  lying  in  the  cot  could  see  it 
best. 

Everybody  in  the  whole  hospital  knew  the  Daisy  Cot 
aud  its  story:  and  the  nurses  had  to  tell  it  half  a dozen 


times  a day,  sometimes;  for  every  fresh  visitor  who  came 
into  tho  girls'  ward  was  sure  to  say : “ What  a pretty  little 
bed ! What  makes  it  so  different  from  the  others  f And 
then  the  Sister  (they  called  the  nurses  ‘'Sisters’*  there) 
would  tell  how  the  cot  and  the  picture  had  once  belonged 
to  a dear  little  girl  named  Daisy,  and  how,  when  the  an- 
i gels  came  and  took  her  away  from  this  world,  her  heart  - 
; broken  mother  could  not  bear  to  look  at  the  empty  bed, 
but  sent  it  here,  that  some  poor  sick  child  might  always 
use  it,  and  stay  in  it  until  she  was  quite  well  again.  More 
than  once,  before  Sister  Theresa's  simple  tale  was  done,  a 
bright  round  drop  fell  quietly  down  among  the  daisies, 
for  some  of  the  visitors  were  mothers  themselves,  and 
couldn't  help  thinking  of  the  precious  babies  at  home. 

One  day  there  was  a small  excitement  all  down  the 
ward.  Heads  jiopped  up  from  one  l)cd  after  another,  and 
black  eyes  and  blue  exchanged  signals,  while  half  a dozen 
shrill  voices  at  once  called  across  to  each  other:  “Oh,  I 
say,  just  look  here!  There's  a new  Daisy  in  the  cot.” 

So  there  was;  and  such  a queer  little  flower  this  time! 
A tiny,  tiny  girl,  with  a white  still  face — as  white  os  any 
of  the  daisies  on  the  quilt— and  such  a wonderful  head  of 
tight  red-gold  curls  as  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  in  all 
their  lives. 

“Daisies  oughtn’t  ter  have  red  hair,”  said  one  small 
damsel,  with  a great  idea  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

“Oughtn't  they  ?”  laughed  the  Doctor,  who  was  busy 
tying  a card  to  the  brass  rail  at  the  foot  of  the  cot,  with 
the  new  Daisy's  name,  and  her  illness,  and  the  food  she 
was  to  have,  written  on  it.  “But  I've  seen  daisies  with 
red  tips  in  Scotland.  I can  tell  you.  All  the  same.  I like 
the  big  white  ones  belter.  There,  nurse,”  lie  went  on,  as 
Sister  Theresa's  noiseless  step  drew  near,  “there's  your 
new  patient;  Mercy  Tr afford  is  her  name,  and  I shouldn't 
wonder  if  a story  went  with  it.  What  did  the  people  say 
who  brought  her  in  ?” 

“Yes,  there  is  a story,  and  a sad  one  too.”  said  the 
sweet-voiced  Bister.  " It  seems  her  mother  died  last  win- 
ter, and  her  father,  a poor  artist,  was  killed  in  a street  ac- 
cident a few  weeks  ago.  Since  that,  the  people  in  the 
house  where  she  was  have  taken  some  sort  of  care  of  her, 

| until  last  night,  when  the  place  caught  on  fire,  and  she  was 
! just  saved  from  death,  poor  baby!  But  there'  must  have 
l»een  a fall,  you  know,  to  account  for  that  broken  leg.  and 
the  other  injuries.’’ 

“Humph!”  said  the  Doctor.  It  was  rather  a favorite 
exclamation  of  his.  and  had  earned  him,  with  some  of  his 
lady  patients,  the  character  of  being  a regular  bear;  hut 
the  bear  had  a warm  and  tender  heart  under  his  great 
rough  coat,  and  the  smallest  baby  in  the  hospital  would 
look  up  in  his  face  with  a laugh,  and  try  to  snatch  at  his 
■baggy  locks,  as  he  bent  over  its  crib. 

Many,  many  long  days  went  by  before  the  new  Daisy 
could  do  anything  but  lie  with  closed  eyes  and  a drawn 
white  face.  Ah!  those  were  weary,  sorrowful  days;  and 
sometimes  they  began  to  fear  the  poor  wee  mite  would 
never  run  about  again,  and  that  made  them  very  sad.  for 
her  sweet,  patient  little  ways  had  taught  them  all  to  love 
her.  But  at  last  there  came  a day  when  the  Doctor  looked 
less  grave,  and  the  Sisters  nodded  to  each  other  over  the 
cot,  and  said,  “ I really  think  she'll  do  now.  do  you  know  ?” 
And  then,  at  last,  two  big  blue  eyes  opened  wide,  and  a 
sweet  high  voice  was  heard  to  say,  “Oh,  please,  I is  so 
hungry!” 

I don't  know  why  they  should  all  have  accepted  her 
from  that  very  moment  as  the  pet  of  the  ward,  hut  so  they 
did ; and  never  did  Queen  reign  with  more  gracious  dig- 
nity than  did  Miss  Mercy. 

Not  that  she  went  by  that  name,  however;  for  the  very 
first  time  any  one  ventured  to  call  her  by  it,  she  answered, 
with  stately  emphasis,  “I  not  Mercy  now;  I Daisy.”  So 
Daisy  it  became  with  everybody  from  that  time  forth — ex- 
cept the  Doctor,  that  is. 
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TUB  NEW  DAISY. 

“ You  a Daisy  ?”  he  said,  standing  before  her,  with  both 
hands  in  his  pockets.  ‘‘Fiddlesticks!  you’re  nothing  but 
a white  mouse.  Mercy’s  a mistake — it’s  Mousie;”  and 
Mousie  he  persisted  in  calling  her. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  began  to  catch  up  the  little 
story  she  heard  so  often  about  her  own  cot.  and  " My  lady, 
my  tind  lady,"  became  her  great  interest  and  topic  of 
conversation.  She  tied  up  her  handkerchief  into  some- 
thing like  a doll,  and  called  it  “my  pitty  lady,”  and  she 
would  lie  and  talk  to  it  by  the  hour  together  in  low  coo- 
ing tones.  Her  picture,  in  its  daisy  frame,  was  a great 
delight  too;  she  had  a name  for  each  of  the  tleecy  lambs, 
and  wished  them  all  “ dood-morning”  as  soon  as  Bhe 
awoke,  in  that  clear  ringing  voice  of  hers.  So  sweet  a 
voice  it  was,  and  so  like  a bird's,  that  the  Sisters  used  to 
declare  it  was  like  listening  to  an  angel  to  hear  her  sing 
grace;  and  you  would  sometimes  see  a Sister  in  white  cap 
and  apron  speeding  down  a passage  with  suspiciously  wet 
eyes,  murmuring  “ Bless  her!”  as  the  last  “Amen”  sound- 
ed through  the  wards. 

Christmasevc  came,  and  with  it  a grand  stir  and  bustle 
in  the  hospital:  something  was  going  to  happen,  though 
nobody  quite  knew  what.  Many  and  varied  were  the 
surmises.  “I  guess  it's  going  to  be  real  bears  and  lions 
from  the  show,”  said  one  girl,  who  was  blessed  with  a rich 
imagination:  but  several  nervous  little  patients  shrieked 
so  energetically  at  the  idea  that  she  hastily  added,  “ But 
perhaps  they'll  be  dead  and  stuffed. ” Curiosity  had  full 
swing,  for  each  bed  had  l>een  carefully  shut  in  all  day  by  I 
its  own  folding-screen,  and  not  a glimpse  could  be  got, 
even  through  the  cracks,  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

But  at  last,  when  the  gas  was  lit.  the  Doctor’s  voice  was  j 
heard  to  give  a word  of  command,  and  all  the  screens  were 
folded  up  as  if  by  magic,  while  a cry  of  wonder  and  de- 
light burst  from  every  mouth.  The  walls  were  all  fes-  | 


tooned  with  evergreens  and  paper  roses,  and  in  the  midst 
there  rose  a Christmas  tree,  the  most  magnificent  and  im- 
posing tree  any  of  them  had  ever  beheld,  lit  up  with 
countless  brilliant  candles,  hung  with  toys  and  beautiful 
glittering  things,  and  presided  over  by — Could  it  be  the 
Doctor  l Oh  no  ; it  was  a real  Santa  Claus,  who  had  bor- 
rowed the  Doctor’s  voice  for  that  evening  only.  And  with 
what  delightful  jokes  and  funny  speeches  did  he  unfasten 
the  strange,  beautiful  fruit  from  its  tree,  and  distribute  it 
to  the  rows  of  eager,  excited  little  people!  There  was  a 
present  for  evervi»ody — even  the  Sisters  were  not  forgot- 
ten; and  when  all  the  laughing  and  rejoicing  had  begun 
to  subside,  and  tea  came  in  on  the  tiny  wooden  trays,  there 
was  not  only  the  usual  mug  of  milk  and  the  well-known 
pile  of  bread  and  butter,  but  real  poached  eggs,  and  actual 
baked  apples  too! 

As  for  the  little  Daisy,  she  had,  besides  the  toys  from 
the  tree,  a box  of  great  golden  oranges,  and  n perfectly 
lovely  doll,  with  eyes  that  ojamed  and  shut,  and  a head 
that  turned  round;  and  box  and  dolly  were  labelled,  “For 
the  Daisy  Cot,  from  E.  M.  B.”;  and  as  she  had  already 
begun  to  know  from  past  experience  of  similar  gifts,  “E. 
M.  B.”  was  “my  tind  lady.” 

Long,  long  after  tea  was  eaten  and  cleared  away,  and 
the  ward  tidied  up  and  settled  for  the  night,  wee  Mercy’s 
blue  eyes  were  still  wide  open,  as  she  lay  with  the  queer 
shining  rings  of  red-gold  hair  pressed  into  her  white  pil- 
low. The  fact  was  that  the  busy  brain  wouldn’t  go  to 
sleep;  for  Mercy  was  trying  with  all  her  baby  might  to 
think  of  something  she  could  give  the  lady  who  had  been 
so  "tind"  to  her.  But  she  had  nothing  of  her  own — not 
a single  thing;  and  while  impossible  visions  of  dolls  and 
randy  and  all  the  possessions  which  seemed  to  herself 
most  desirable  flitted  through  her  mind,  she  grew  wearier 
and  still  more  weary,  until  at  last  they  all  ended  in  the  laud 
of  dreams. 

I TO  UK  CONTIXL'EO.] 


DR.  SANTA  CLAUS. 
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HITS  OP  ADVIfE. 

BY  At  NT  MAHJOttlK  TICK*  KI*T. 

ABOUT  cIKTTIM;  IT  IX  TUB  .Mn|;MN<; 

THEUK  ;i n*  hvo  tilings  that  all  tin*  Imvs  and  girl*  an* 
fully  agreed  < >ne  is.  that  bedtime  always  comes 

too  soon,  and  the  other.  that  It  rid  get  ring*  the  rising  l*c*ll 
shamef\i!!>  early.  t letting  up  in  tin*  morning  is*  a great 
trial  to  many  nf  us.  Wo  ft*oI  so  rested  and  comfortable, 
and  yet  so  uncommonly  sleepy.  It  seems  as  though  our 
eyes  would  never mo  really  wide  open,  and  as  for  dress- 

ing, it  »s  a labor  that  is  uppulliug.  < >li  for  a good  fairy 
to  touch  us  with  her  waml,  and  set  us,  bright  and  resolute, 
right  out  into  the  middle  of  the  morning! 

The  way  to  get  up  in  the  morning  is  just  to  do  it  prompt- 
ly. Tim  moment  you  are  culled,  deride  at  mire  to  rise. 
Do  not  wait  until  mother’s  gentle  voire  is  tired,  and  Sister 
Lucy  ha-  determined  that  slu1  will  not  rail  you  again,  and 
father  conies  to  the  foot  of  the  stair,  and  calls,  very  serious 


1v.  "William!"  " KlHMiezer!”  “ Rebecca!”  and  you  feel 
that  you  must  rise  in  a hurry.  Do  not  put  off  getting  up 
until  you  rail  hardly  take  time  to  umtrh  huttonsand  hooks, 
and  you  can  not  liml  which  strings  belong  to  each  other, 
and  suspenders  snap,  and  buttons  lly  off  bouts,  and  things 
are  generally  crooked. 

W hen  lirst  von  rise,  let  your  thoughts  go  if > find  in 
thankfulness  that  you  arc  alive  and  well,  and  mulv  to 
liegiti  another  day.  Then  wash  from  head  to  foot,  with 
a s| h >i ige  and  cold  water,  and  dry  yourself  with  a rough 
crash  towel,  or  take  a rub  with  a stiff  flesh  brush.  You 
will  feel  quite  warm  and  glowing  after  this  exercise,  which 
is  the  liettcr  for  1mm ng  rapidly  |>erforuied.  Dress  so  neat- 
ly and  entirely,  to  the  last  touch  of  slim-  jiolisli  and  the 
last  flourish  of  the  hair- brush,  that  you  nerd  think  no 
more  aljoul  your  dress  all  day.  He  sure  to  attend  to  your 
teeth.  They  are  good  servants,  and  have  so  much  work 
to  do  that  they  deserve  to  In*  carefully  looked  after,  not 
with  irritating  powders,  hut  with  a clean  brush,  pure  water, 
and  <Ms-asioual|y  a dash  of  white  ( 'aside  souti. 
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HARPER'S  YOFXG  PEOPLE, 


ImnM.  E>ou<». 

I one  of  a lam*  party,  nn4  we  rolled  in  Ibo 
Canard  steamer  A tin*  from  Boston  for  Liverpool. 
April  22,  *1  4 r. st.  Our  friend*  stood  on  the  wharf 
till  we  rnnW  ace  tln-in  no  longer,  and  limy  had 
brought  us  dower*,  crape*,  egg*.  niul  fresh  butter, 
which  we  shared  with  our  felluw- travellers. 

This  next  day  wa*  Sunday.  ntul  I ho  all  I p's  surgeon 
read  the  morning  service  fn  ibv  *aUx»n,  the  Bailor* 
difwol  np  clean  and  came  in,  and  we  **ug  **  Green- 
land's lev  luoatitiiliiR”  and  *'  Nearer  my  God  to  Thee." 

Not  iriuny  paa«cngcr*  eonld  come  to  dinner  after 
tbs-  ttrwt  day,  fnr  the  **-*  grciv  mngh,  the  ship  rolled, 
tin*  dlsh-rnck*  (called  the  " fldtlic"}  Were  put  on,  and 
tins  people  were  pale  awl  MHdtlL  In  a few  days 
they  began  to  come  mil  again ; and  having  good 
weather,  we  «uw  the  const  of  Ireland  Mar  3L  When 
we  slopped  at  QneenNottn  wo  soul  up  the  Star*  and 
Stripes,  live  Eng  dab  flag,  and  the  dog  of  the  Canard 
Lino  on  our  mainmast. 

The  next  day  wo  reached  Liverpool.  Our  trunks 
were  li ftod  out  of  the  hold,  and  we  landed  at  £ o'clock 
a.m.  by  a tug,  ami  In  a ralu.  Tin*  custom-house  of. 
flrwiv  rxjmlncd  tin*  luggage,  anil  we  drove  to  a Ih*. 
tel.  We  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  ship  clothes,  have 
our  baths,  and  go  early  Into  real  1**1*. 

In  Liverpool  we  saw  8L  ilwirge’a  Ilnll.  and  the 
stalnes  of  Queen  Victoria  anil  I he  Prince  Consort 
Albert,  and  the  Ilona  on  tin*  cab*.  Hat  mums  wens 
driving  In  th*  streets,  and  tulip*  were  blooming. 

The  next  day.  May  ft,  we  siarli**]  for  London,  and 
I will  tell  about  it  In  my  next  letter.  II  abuv  t». 

tiuii  riTV,  Uaismh. 

My  school  ww  out  last  week. and  I with  some  oth- 
er 1k*j8  have  t»ern  sprouting  potairwu  for  my  uncle 
Snm,  to  euni  some  sq Minding  money.  I earned  one 
dollar  and  twcl.ty-dve  cent*  this  week.  We  have 
hern  hull. ling  a cavo  In  onr  yard  to  keep  milk,  (mlt, 
and  vegetable*  In  Instead  of  a cellar.  The  country 
Is  so  Hal  here  tliut  t lie  cellar*  have  to  he d mined,  ami 
that  makes  them  so  expensive  Hint  a good  many  pro- 
pis  moke  cave*.  In  making  onr*  w e dug  down  about 
three  feet,  then  shied  up  the  tiollow  with  heavy  tim- 
ber* which  projected  two  feet  above  the  ground. 
Then  we  put  a strep  roof  of  hoard*  over  the  lop. 
At  one  cud  we  made  a door  and  steps  to  ro  down, 
and  at  the  other  end  we  put  up  a long  square  tmx  for 
a ventilator,  Then  the  roof  wsa  covered  with  dirt 
alKiut  n f<K*  deep  and  sodded  over.  The  cave  Inukei 
like  a little  pby  house  Inside.  IKnnv  It.  L. 

Dtnnt,  c«>«rwtv. 

I want  to  fell  Tocm  I’rxn-L*  a bout  a funny  little 
Chicken.  It  was  bom  with  only  one  leg  nod  part  of 
another.  Pepa  Is  going  to  make  It  n wooden  leg. 

1 am  I well  f years  ow,  and  1 have  had  Irip-dlscasc 
all  winter.  I arltl  wear  a heavy  weight,  and  have  to 
slay  in  bed  all  the  time.  My  brother  bring*  me 
Tprxu  Pnoru  every  wtek,  and  I enjoy  It  so  much* 
Genuine  E.  C. 

The  Post-office  Box  has  rwdtwl  a long  letter  from 
little  Johnnie  F..  of  Wurrwiron.  Missouri.  ft  la  all 
about  a bird's  vest  with  some  dear  little  eggs  in  It, 
which  be  has  found  In  the  orchard  near  Ms  house,  and  j 
which  iioImkIv  Is  going  to  disturb  until  flic  birdie*  j 
are  hatched  and  flown  away.  Wr  can  not  tr-.wl  one 
word  of  his  little  letter,  hot  Ida  papa  assure*  n*  that 
It  i*  the  whole  story  of  the  fltnlim;  of  Urn  birdies’ 
home,  uml  Muster  Johnnie  tiliu»«.l(  bus  drawn  a pic- 
ture of  the  best  with  Its  five  little  eggs. 

Lr>r*.  Oi.>x,.it_ 

I wish  some  of  the  Ilf  tie  glrll  who  write  to  the  ! 
Post-office  Box  would  tell  me  some  of  their  games. 

I am  nine  year*  old.  I lire  In  the  country,  and  I 
have  two  little  sister*  and  one  brother.  One  nf  my 
sisters  1*  ii  dear  Utils  hiiby.not  much  more  tliun  a i 
year  old.  Hiw  can  say  a few  word*.  Kairlrv  C. 

Xi»  ton*  Cm.  ’ 

I think  what  arc  called  sra-lis-au*  are  •!«>••<■  large 
seeds  known  ns  ox-eyes.  They  lire  generally  dark 
brown  In  color,  but  reddish  mid  gray  ones  nre  also 
found.  They  do  not  grow  In  the  sea,  hi;:  In  pm)s 
mi  hirgc  tree*,  which  are  found  orsryvvtiet**  tlitoujli- 
out  the  American  tropics.  They  are  very  abundant, 
ami  III*  fact  that  they  arc  often  fnnnd  strewn  olorg 
stw-bcar  he*,  where  they  have  drift, -I  with  the  tide- 
may  account  lor  their  name  of  m-Ntn. 

As  the)  ure  very  hard,  they  are  capable  of  taking 
a Myb  polish,  anil  are  often  made  Into  orumneiit*  of  i 
dill i n-nt  kind*. 

In  Cuba,  where  throe  beaus  arc  rerv  abundant,  ; 
they  are  the  object  of  certain  curious  stipcnriiiiuhs  ; 
among  tint  native  [urfinn  imputation.  They  are  call- 
ed "p*  tlr  hufn  (ox-eyes),  nr  ctiwiAaCkM,  a word,  the 
significance  of1  which  is  evidently  key-lvim,  the  trees 
Often  growing  on  the  keys  and  corn)  Island*.  The 
Indian  worn*  n of  Cnba  boll  llns*o  I wan*  In  a weak 
solution  of  ashes  in  water  until  they  bee u mu  soft 


enough  to  pierce  with  a stout  wire,  when  they  string 
tbc-m  and  make  rosaries.  They  also  string  n bean 
to  hang  nrotind  the  necks  of  tlieir  hnldes,  believing 
that  It  will  act  n*  a chunn  against  I he  evil-eye. 

These  beans  grow  wit  large  In  Cuba— as  largo  as 
a good -»l sod  lioree-clieattiul — and  are  so  very  abun- 
dant that  In  many  jdacrs  they  cover  the  forest  floor. 

R,  R. 

Letters  about  th«  son-lwan  hare  also  lx>en  received 
from  Charles  Uhler,  K.  Rowland,  and  others. 

Onr  cat  has  six  cunning  babies  down  in  nnmlc**  [ 
wood-house.  One  morning,  when  they  were  only  a , 
few  days  old,  pussy  came  very  early  to  get  her  milk, 
sort  she  acted  so  queer  that  we  all  noticed  her.  She 
would  not  cut,  but  kept  going  to  mamma,  and  mw-  I 
Itig  run!  lomL  Tlien  she  would  start  down  the  path, 
unit  mew  hinder  than  ever,  and  then  turn  buck  when  : 
she  *avr  no  one  was  following  her.  Finally,  mamma  • 
said  pussy  must  have  been  frightened  by  kiiio 
naughty  dog,  itml  was  afraid  to  go  bark  nlnnc. 
Mamma  started  tn  go  with  her,  and  ptiss  re'-tned  so 
happy,  Hhe  kept  frisking  about,  and  rubbing  tier 
flossy  head  on  mamma’s  dren.  Mamma  was  In  n 
uu try  to  finish  some  work,  so  when  she  had  gone 
half  way  she  turned  to  come  hack,  but  puss  lay 
down  in  the  path,  and  began  to  nicwr  so  piteously 
that  mamma  startwl  on  again.  When  she  reached 
the  wood-house,  mid  hxiki-d  at  the  kittens,  puss  wo* 
not  satisfied,  but  acted  n*  it  she  wanted  mamma  to 
help  her  niton t pometlilng.  Cook-  to  find  out,  one 
poor  little  kitty  bud  fallen  Into  a hole  where  pas*  , 
could  n«t  reach  it.  Mamma  reached  dovcn.nuu  got  ; 
the  cold,  hntf-dead  little  kit,  ami  put  It  with  the  r ar, 
and  then  pn«<le>  jov  knew  ik>  honuda.  and  situ  ex- 
pressed  her  gmtitnde  fu  every  wav  she  couliL  l j 
wanted  all  the  Y<>rau  Prorr.x  chfldrrn  to  ktmw 
atsmt  this  wise,  old  mother-cat.  Gromita  B.  C. 

I will  glv«  a genuine  Imiinn  bow  and  two  arrows 
tn  any  bey  or  girl  who  will  send  me  the  largest  ami 
most  rate  amount  of  stumps  <!todtip1Sr.«te»|.  Phrase  j 
send  a (Kistnl  slating  bow  many,  and  whnt  kind  of  I 
slnmiis  van  will  give,  and  I will  accent  the  best  offer.  I 
Kit  ask  K.  Tu.m  vs, 

P.  O.  Uox  Id,  Lansing,  Allainiikee  Co.,  Iowa.  j 

My  stock  of  coin*  and  shells  I*  exhausted,  tint  I ' 
have  some  stamps  and  postmarks  for  exchnnge.  I 
will  give  twHvy  torclgtt  stamp*,  for  any  foreign  coin 
except  English;  or  eight  postmarks,  (nr  one  fnretgu 
■tumjr.  ff,  M.  WaiTIt, 

M Park  Htnat,  Lynn,  Moan. 

T will  exchange  a far-sinjll*  of  George  Washing- 
ton’* signature,  for  Iwcnty-thrro  common  nr  three 
rare  stamp*.  It  I*  a genuine  foe-simile,  for  It  iv  not 
en graved,  but  traced  front  his  signature  In  a hook 
given  to  my  gTeot-RTiait-gnuidfutlicr  General 
George  Washington  Mmself. 

Gronofc  C.  B.vkmi,  Comstocks,  N.  Y. 

My  brother  takes  Yoimo  Pnort,r.  and  we  were  very 
sorr^y  when  the  atury  of  “ Toby  Tyler'*  win  ended. 

He  have  five  canaries,  two  nM  one*  and  three 
voting  one*.  My  sister**  nlnj  la  a*  dark  a«  any  wild 
bird  except  a block  bird.  Hi*  name  lw  ]h»bliy.  One 
day  niamm*  wb*  juvaeiug  throligii  the  hall,  iukI  Iw-ard 
him  making  u strung*  noise.  She  went  the  cage, 
uim)  found  n rliirken-snnke  twined  in  and  out  nf  iim* 
wires,  She  kunckod  the  cwgt-  down,  ami  Utlhsi  the 
sunk*,  but  tt  had  already  pulkd  some  Ivuthv-ra  out  of 
Bob’s  tall  nnrl  neck. 

I would  like  to  exchange  wild  flowers,  for  wa-mew* 
or  shells— sea-moss  prcturrvd.  JcnstK  Hawr, 

Mndera,  KruSuo  Co.,  Cnl- 

Mr  stock  of  lava  and  f<n«l]l«ri  fern  is  exhausted, 
huf  i have  some  ennew  am)  sea-shell*  that  came  from 
Wales,  that  ) would  like  to  exchange  fur  a *;s  clincn 
or  amethyst.  Iron  pyrites,  nr  other  mlnentls.  1 would 
like  to  have  correspondents  write  la’fonj  sending 

sjMTimeim.  RttnurCu 

Bwpn  Point,  Hudson  Ca,  N.  J. 

My  snpnly  of  arrow-hfiut*  la  exhausted, l«nt  I will 
send  petrified  wo<hI,  jwtrlfleil  most*,  or  p<M»tmnrka  tu 
those  currvejmiMlcnts  1 have  not  yet  answered. 

Jli  cnxn  t noTAMNO,  | 

P.  O.  Box  3i*)T,  Mankato,  Minn. 

I will  exchange  ore,  minerals,  cnrlosltlro  f rom  MIs- 
soirrl,  stamps.  pttSfuiai  ks.  prt-*ed  bully  leave- . petri-  ; 
fted  wcmmI  from  Colorado,  and  eririntis-shapod  rocks  , 
front  Hot  Springs,  Ackans-i*.  foe  gmsl  agate*.  giMsI  | 
specimens  of  ote.or  any  kind  of  mine  nil*,  ornnyep-  I 
rhisfilro  except  stamps  and  postmarks.  1 am  rope- 
eialJy  nn.\i"U-  to  uhtoin  am  Ibdk  ami  ocruitr  ctirii^l- 
tlo*.  a goial  s(H-clni>-n  ol  copper,  sine,  or  gold,  and 
SutHflhtMK  from  Mexico,  Sstiilh  Atnerk a.  nr  Austra- 
lia. Hfsrcinwna  tnilst  not  be  lee*  than  two  inches 
square.  I have  a ehuice  colbartiou,  atul  wish  to  ob- 
tain good  Udtigs  (nr  It,  him!  I will  sent)  the  same  in  j 
return.  Cana  Guiftitu, 

Calumet.  I 'Ike  Co.,  Mo. 

I withdraw  nor  exchange  which  appeared  In  I 
Torso  Paon.r  Ni».  Hl.tmd  I now  offer  lw**niy-flve  | 
Bprrhncns  «»f  rulmrals,  twenty-five  specimens  of 
*viu m Is,  five  pie  — ut  Indian  pottery,  a tmiuihawk,  n 
stamp  album  which  cost  otic  dollar  and  twefdy-flve 
cents, a ]s*rki*t  mariners’  c/nij|wss.  and  tile  number* 
of  Yof  so  Paort-R  from  4 to  14,  *01.  L,  containing 


JTTN'E  14,  Iggr. 


11k*  stories  (tf  u Lady  Primrose”  mid  “ lTitdogcn  and 
Nyrierla,”  for  a print Inp-prwa  and  type.  Corre- 
spondent* will  plen so  write  describing  pn-se,  and  I 
will  accept  the  beat  offer. 

M vi'uo*  Coonta  Jits.. 

Evans  Mills,  JeHeraon  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Olivo  II.  Cnuwy,  Putnam,  Conn.,  willnlraw*  her 
name  from  onr  exchange  list,  and  najumt*  jMritca 
who  tire  owing  her  stamps  to  send  them  a*  soon  an 
possible. 

Lixzlo  Ilcaston,  Trrmpcalcnn,  WIs.,  and  llnltcrt  W, 
Sherd  ton,  Torun to,  Can.,  also  withdraw  their  names. 

We  have  received  letters  from  8.  Kelley,  East  Wal- 
not  Ililta,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  George  F-  Wells, 
New  York  city  ; Minnie  Miller,  Clncltmntl,  Ohio;  K 
P.  Stdvely,  Columhna,  Ohio;  Knmelli  McKenzie, 
Cambridge,  Moss, ; liurvlette  8.  Wooclniff,  Lnke  Ma- 
hopac,  N,  Y. ; aud  Will  and  8,  Haw  kin*,  Stueben- 
ville, Ohio— nil  asking  (or  addfcvssew  of  careless  cor- 
respoiulcnta,  tn  ordtr  that  they  may  make  re  tern 
for  favor*  received.  We  have  no  room  to  specify 
nil  tbu  (tlffurcut  things  which  hsve  tteeii  received 
by  these  (.•(lrnrspondi'nis  miaccompatnlud  by  any  ad- 
dross;  hot  if  any  hoys  or  girls  arc  waiilni;  impa- 
tiently to  hear  from  any  of  them,  they  must  not 
accuse  them  of  dishonesty  or  neglect,  hut  blame 
themselves  (or  carel<*s*ur*#,  by  which  they  cause 
trouble,  tint  only  tu  the  curnmpoudcnt  who  receive* 
the  nameless  imckage,  hut  also  tu  the  Post-office  Box, 

Tl»e  following  exchanges  are  offered  by  corre- 
spondenta: 

Otmof  Scott  V International  Po*tage-*1«mp  Albums 
of  13*0,  and  a coded  Ion  of  alx  hundred  stomps, 
many  ran.*,  for  it  Rural  foot-hall. 

Fsawk  Axabiovkh,  P.  O.  Box  14tt, 

Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw  Cft,  Midi. 


Stamps,  minerals,  MMtemioMlttea.Inctarllng  fi.ssils, 
for  iMietuge  StamiMs  nnd  coins ; also,  a few  Vuilei) 
States  postal  cuntM  of  the  old  issues,  with  priming 
on  the  n«rk,  hut  not  otherwise  used,  for  other  postal 
cards  or  for  rare  stamps.  L.  H.  A..  Jo*., 

41  North  Twelfth  Ntreet,  Philadelphia,  PeSiQ. 

Fine  (lower  seeds  sr.d  pc  sserl  ferns  and  flowers, 
for  minerals, sheds,  |H*trifuctl(ma.  and  other  Interest- 
ing cnrlositl-s.  No  stamps  want  tv], 

Farnut  Asnxii  ub*  *,  Beaver,  Beaver  Co.,  Pcun. 

BuimI  and  stouee  from  the  Fulls  of  BL  Anthony,  and 
specimen*  of  wxmmI,  cut  two  and  a half  Infltce  njuarv, 
of  h ass-wood,  rod  and  white  oak,  red  au-d  white  elm, 
black  nod  white  a*b,  cottonwood.  Iron- wood,  chofrj, 
rod  cedar,  silver  and  hlrd  Vcjc  maple,  bnttt-niut,  niul 
while  nine,  for  soil  from  the  dlfferont  Stines  and 
countries,  enriositie*  of  any  kind,  nr  specimens  of 
wood,  same  slro  as  above.  Foreign  wood*  e-p«-clal- 
ly  desired.  Please  stats  what  I*  desired  In  en  lisncc, 
ami  give  niUDc  ami  locidlry  in  lal>elltug  spechuetus. 

H«w  »bi»  K AuiKirr. 

1116  Fifth  Street,  E.  Ik,  Mlnueapolls,  Minn. 

8tamt«.  No  duplicates  given  or  taken. 

A.  P.  BtcsKarr, 

IBOJ  Forrcat  Street,  Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J. 


Postmarks,  for  the  anttte.  Fifteen  postmarks,  for 
five  foreign  stamps  (no  duplicate*}.  Also,  post- 
marks amt  Kanes*  agates,  for  Indian  relic*  or  ciiri- 

osttlca.  M »tti  r Boon, 

Uolton,  Jackson  Co,,  Kao. 


All  kinds  nf  ores,  including  Iron  ore  from  Egypt 
and  1)> timark.  Irish  henlhrr.aml  foreign  sttunj^,  for 
old  American  ruins. 

A UaAtiKB  or  " Yocxo  ProrL*,’4 

P.  O.  Box  99,  Cumlwrlaud,  Md. 

Thirty  foreign  stamps,  fur  a good  Indian  relic. 
Twenty,  for  Indian  arom-hc»d a Or  slump#,  for 
stamps.  Ktffli  van*, 

IW  Weot  Fifty -oevetjili  Street,  New  ^'(wk  City, 

Stamps  from  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land, for  stamps  from  Egypt,  Cji|w  of  Good  ltopc, 
ami  Argentine  Republic. 

Join*  II.  Fima, 

Motjnl  Washington,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

Rare  stamps,  tnltu  iiils,  coins,  sheila  from  Chinn, 
Insects,  mid  curiosities,  fur  stamps,  coins,  minerals, 
fossils,  li*<**ets,  Indian  relic*,  or  any  good  curlosd- 
liea.  Offi*n»  h-o'lwsl  for  t«u  Rnmati  coins. 

F.  F.  F.,  I^H-k  B ox  68,  St  Johnalmry.  Vt. 

A hand  frct-vaw.fnr  a collection  of  mlncrata  mod 
Indian  eurioslllc*.  Amttri  I).  Parana, 

Corn  or  Flrat  and  Blmpson  81  reel*,  Lowell,  Mam 

Twenty  fnrrlgti  stamps  (no  duplicates’,  from  D**n- 
m.vrk,  Sweden,  and  other  count rlu#,  fur  an  Indian 
arrow-hand,  A BO  «r  a T cent  Tniled  States,  for  & 
S!,anRliil.  A Wi*trro  and  a fkmthnni  Australian, 
fr»r  an  Ora/ige  State.  A Luxemburg,  three  Danish, 
two  S will  i sli,  two  Norwegian,  mid  three  German,  lor 
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a French  colonies.  Shell*.  for  shell*.  Roll  and  stone 
from  New  JcMt,  ( »r  the  Mine  from  any  other  SUk 
Edward  T.  rnni,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Postmarks,  for  pretwd  wild  flowers.  Corrcspond- 
entK  will  please  mark  name  of  flower*,  and  state  how 
ninny  postmarks  are  required  In  return. 

I ox  a W \ttx,  care  of  O.  Watt*  Jc  Co., 

Ml  Mscdnugal  Street,  New  York  City. 

A new  Roger*  scroll-saw  (foot -power),  for  a good 
bow  him  I arrow*,  or  a stamp  collection.  Correspond- 
ent* pi  case  write  »«*  arrange  exchange, 

Jr  Lira  Vvibm **, 
r.  O.  Box  8U»,  New  York  City. 

Foreign  eutas,  for  mineral*  and  Indian  relics. 

i'll  ABI.C34  W KJ.l'II, 

17«  High  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

An  Austrian,  n Oerman.  a French,  and  a Bavarian 
atump,  for  a stamp  from  Newfoundland  with  design 
of  n fish,  <>r  for  one  from  New  Brunswick,  Nor* 
Scotia.  Britt*!)  Colunthlu,  Mexico, Granada, or  South 
America.  G.  H.  W Meant, 

P.  O.  Box  1SS,  Web* tee  Grove,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo. 


village,  and  In  195(1  it  hod  only  shout  ®7,0<»0  Inhabit- 
ant*. It  !•  now  the  largest  grain  depot  In  the  world, 
and  ha*  a population,  according  to  the  census  of 
IWU,  of  M6,&»  people. 

G.  T.  J.  II.— See  answer  to  C.  N.  C.  In  the  Post- 
office  Box  of  No.  67. 

44  SrnsoaintD,"  Kasha*.— You  can  aeud  aoll  by 
mall  If  done  up  securely  In  a paper  box,  or  hi  a very 
stout  piece  of  wrapping  paju-r.  Alt  ounce  fa  the 
quantity  commonly  offered  by  oar  exchanger*. 

Auott  L.  R.— The  egg  of  the  Baltimore  oriole  la 
light  brown,  spotted  with  dark  brown.  That  of  the 
common  wren  la  very  small,  and  tvddiah-whlte  In 
color.  The  boltollnk  build*  It*  nc*t  on  the  ground 
concealed  among  gram  nr  groin.  It  lay*  five  nr  six 
purplish-*  Idle  egga,  which  are  apnltcd  with  brown 
at  one  end,  and  blotched  all  over  with  dark  purple. 
The  nteodow-lai  k also  build*  l*er  neat  on  the  ground, 
usually  in  meadow*  where  the  gram  i*  rank  and  (all. 
It  la  a very  pretty  n**t,  made  of  different  gro**y 
plant*  skillfully  woven  together. 


Tw<>  hundred  postage  *fnmp*  (no  duplicate*),  and 
some  very  rone,  Including  stamp*  from  San  Salvador, 
Hawaiian  I*!nud*,  SoalTi  uni!  West  Australia,  Tur- 
key, Egypt,  and  Sooth  Africa,  together  witli  a new 
standard  stamp  catalogue,  for  a new  mod«l  yacht, 
with  iiuwsiirtr.  ma*t.  jib,  and  mnlumll,  not  lew*  than 
twenty  iuchr*  long,  In  good  sailing  order. 

W.U.TUI  B.  VVyM  AST, 
ire!  Sixth  Avenue,  Brnokly..  N.  Y. 


Twenty-five 
Hope  stum]). 


postmark*,  for  one  Cape  of  Good 
Faro  9.  Aims, 

Lock  Box  IS.  Erie.  Erie  Co.,  Penn. 


Ron*  and  old  United  State*  postage  stamp*,  for  any 
oilier  curiosity.  Or  type  (or  exchange  with  any  ama- 
teur printer.  S.  B.  A v nte,  Ji  b.. 

Penn  Van,  Yates  Co.,  a.  Y. 


A.  A.  B.— Crows'  egg*  are  green,  spotted  with 
greenish-brown.  The  egg*  of  the  redwing-black- 
bird  are  hla1*h-w lilte,  irregularly  mottled  with  dark 
purple  blotches.  Its  nc*t  I*  suspended  upon  a hush 
or  reiil*  In  wet  marshy  meadmv*,  often  on  tufta  of 
cat-tail*  which  are  surrounded  by  water. 

C.  G.— All  letter*  pn*trd  in  the  Tolled  Slate*  must 
he  prepaid  with  United  State*  * lamps.  Postage  on  all 
letter*  to  Java  and  all  other  countries  Included  In  the 
Universal  Foetal  Union  la  five  cents  for  each  half- 
ounce.  The  postage  on  a hatf-onnoe  letter  to  Aostra- 
11b,  except  New  Snath  Woles,  Victoria,  and  Queens- 
land, If  sent  r»4  San  Francisco,  la  five  cents;  to  New 
Smith  Wale*,  Victoria,  and  Queensland,  rid  San 
Francisco,  it  la  twelve  cent*  for  each  half  ounce. 


Tran*  aoll,  cottonwood,  dogwood,  or  mesqulte 
bnrk  ami  wood,  fur  rare  pressed  leaves  and  flowers 
from  any  State  except  T<-xa*. 

M.  Andkimo*  and  H.  Piiiuin, 

P.  O.  Box  4t,  C’ortlcano,  Navarro  Co.,  Texas. 

fifty  foreign  stamp*.  fur  any  department  stamps, 
except  Treasury  mm  Interior,  or  fur  *limp*  from 
New  Brunswick.  Pan.  E,  BOWMIBU 

463  Waverfey  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

F.  F.  K.— There  has  never  been  a King  or  Pope  of 
Rome  called  Kranel*. 

11.  F.— -The  signals  given  by  steamboat*  are  ful- 
ly described  In  Chapter  1L  of  “The  Cruise  of  the 
* Ghost,*  " published  In  No,  91  of  IIxxi'Ktt’s  Yoeao 
Ptoru. 

W.  n.  K.— It  I*  nnl  true  that  horse-hair*  thrown  ! 
into  a running  stream  (tecum*  living  snake*,  nlthocigh  j 
many  people  believe  that  they  do.  A Uttlc  dt.v  boy 
of  our  ari|(ialit1ance  once,  when  lit  the  country, col- 
lected a large  quantity  of  hnr*e-lialr*  in  a barn,  and 
was  throwing  them  Into  a stream,  when  an  old  farm- 
er came  along,  and  asked  him  what  lie  »«  doing. 
“Throwing  In  horse-halns”  answered  the  boy,  “and 
to-morrow  I’ll  find  Vm  all  tamed  Into  snakea" 
“Ah,  sonny,"  replied  the  farmer,  “yon  may  watch 
lilt  you’re  gray,  but  you'll  never  make  snakes  out  of 
thorn.'  horse-hairs."  The  boy  was  sadly  disappoint-  ; 
ed,  but  the  old  farmer  w*»  right. 

IT.  II.— Many  kinds  of  toy*  Imported  into  the  . 
United  State*  from  Europe  are  colored  by  mean*  of  j 
polsonon*  siihutance*,  which  injure  the  health  «.>f  | 
children.  The  French  government  ha*  decided  to  i 
stop  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  *nch  toys  In  France,  ; 
and  will  not  hereafter  allow  them  to  be  Imported  , 
into  that  country.  They  will  be  seized  on  the  front- 
ier, and  confiscated.  Child reu  are  very  much  In  the 
hnWt  of  putting  toy*  into  their  mouth*,  and  the  col- 
or*. if  poisonous,  are  sure  to  make  them  KL 

Thom  xa  I-—1 Tne  city  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island, 
waa  originally  called  Breuckekm.  meaning  “ marshy 
ground."  alter  a town  of  Ilia:  name  near  Utrecht,  In 
Holland,  whence  the  first  *cttlcro  came.  Instead  of 
buying  land  on  the  high  and  healthy  ground  along 
the  East  River,  now  known  a*  '*  Brooklyn  Height*,- 
these  settlers  selected  the  low  nml  level  land  about 
Gowauua  Bay,  perhaps  because  It  resembled  the 
country  of  their  birth.  The  first  purchase  of  land 
was  made  In  1936.  by  Willem  Arlanse  Bcnnet  and 
Jacques  Rentyn.  who  secured  from  the  Indians  a 
tract  ot  (tan  acre*.  The  growth  of  Brooklyn  was  very 
•law.  Up  to  the  year  1«*Q  it  wo*  only  a provincial  i 


G.  A.  M.— Wiggle*  are  explained  in  Ik*  Fool-office 
Box  of  Yoinu  Pkoi'lr  No.  TV. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

ax  10 S a— {To  Xnrlh  Star). 

In  Serpent,  nnl  In  snake. 

In  river,  not  in  lake. 

In  chisel,  not  In  nv. 

• In  rent,  not  In  flaw. 

In  rule,  not  hi  reign. 

In  hair,  nut  in  mane. 

In  carriage,  not  In  cart. 

My  whole  a work  of  art-  Don. la*. 

No.  2. 

HI  AMO  UK 

A letter.  A metal.  A medicine.  An  add.  A 
river  in  Africa.  A vehicle.  A letter.  Pbixctjih. 


No.  3. 

MAOOXaIA. 

Across.— A river  in  Switzerland.  A number.  A 
rlv'-r  In  Frnnce.  Void.  An  American  emblem. 
Diagonal*. — Two  river*  In  Knmpe. 

Ooonr  Two-Sitoea. 


No.  4. 

two  a i6v  sqnara. 

1 — l.  An  infant,  2.  To  nfflrtn.  3.  To  pierce.  4. 
A pitcher.  Pick  w inn. 

2. — 1.  A verb.  2.  At&a.  3.  A j>air  of  hnrsca.  4. 
A girl’s  name.  LaCRa. 


No.  It 

onx.K  irnn’41.  iMtrni.a  acrostic. 

Cross  Word*.— A river  In  Spain.  A lake  in  Min- 
nesota. A river  In  Italy.  An  Isluud  In  tin*  Atlantic 
Ocean.  A country  In  South  America.  A river  In 
Spain.  A mountain  In  Mouth  America.  The  capital 
of  one  of  the  United  Stare*. 

Primal*.— A lake  In  South  America. 

Final*.— An  bland  in  the  Mediterranean  Soa. 

Lvov  Brrrr. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  92. 


WHEAT 
HEAT 
EAT 
A T 


B I S o N 
I K O N 
SON 
O N 


NEGRO 
CAIRO 
T I BEK 
P A R O K 
D R A V K 
U L M 
T 

AAR 

COREA 

Cricket. 


1 No.  4.  In  tlie  world'*  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  Nvoaac  of  life, 

Be  not  tike  dumb  driven  cattle: 

Be  a hero  in  the  »rrifr. 

No.  Ik  1.  Harvard  College.  2.  Maple  sugar. 

I Throwing  light,  on  page  4S0.  — Penn,  pen. 

Charade,  on  page  490— Sin  bad. 

Correct  answer*  to  panics  have  been  received  from 
) “ AbH  Faster,"  Hay  E.  A.  Cartereau,  A.  E.  C’rea- 
slnghnm,  Frank  C.  F..  Marlon  F..  E.  M.  G..  Benia- 
I min  Gomprecli t.  W.  K.  Hadley,  lligglii»p<»rt,  (Milo, 
| F.  1*.  Long,  Thunni*  Lnnham,  W.  A.  Lvwit,  Edith 
Laonard,  war  A.  Mueller.  Bessie  II.  Moore,**  North 
Slur.”  H'lrry  F.  I'hidtp*.  " Peinx-r,”  “Quer  n Be**," 
J.  W.  SlaltL-Ty.  “ Tel  K.  Graph,  Mattie  I(.  Upum,  G. 
linn  Ulmer,  Edward  Weeks,  J.  F.  Well*,  “Will  A. 
Matte,"  •*  Will  Yum," 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 

IN  Mr.  John  Hahberton'a  excellent  nml  popular 
1 little  book,  H'Ao  iraa  /Yin/  (jrajrmm  />  young  read- 
| or*  villi  find  a atory  which  la  Inleiirely  Interevtiiig  In 
, Itself,  and  at  the  nine  time  full  of  Instruction.  No 
one  can  read  it  without  feeling  how  much  Ix-iut  it 
I*  to  bo  kind  nml  considerate  toward  other*  than  to 
lx  teasing  and  thoughtless,  especially  toward  the  un- 
fortunate and  friendless.  The  volume  is  very  pret- 
tily Illustrated  from  original  design*. 

Tub  lioy  reader*  of  Yotraa  Propi.r.,  those  who  are 
| just  approaching  the  important  point  when  a pro- 
fession mn*t  Ih*  choMin,  will  find  much  to  iinerevt 
' them  In  a small,  neat  VoJnme  entitled  I IVzf  /Wat  atul 
j tkt  Military  Academy*  »f  which  a new  and  revised 
idltluii  has  just  been  pnhB*b>x1.  In  (Ida  little  book 
! are  full  answer*  to  every  quortinn  which  *rls«**  In  tho 
■ mind  of  a youth  wishing  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
Military  Academy.  The  manner  of  appointment 
nml  the  physical  and  mental  requirements  art  very 
clearly  told,  and  s model  l*  given  of  a preliminary 
examination.  There  lire  also  some  good  words  of 
I advice  to  new  cadets,  and  very  pleasant  picture*  of 
i the  durlc*  amt  pleasures  of  the  four  years’  course. 

1 Any  young  man  dc#Jrtng  to  obtain  a military  educa- 
tion at  West  Point  would  do  well  to  procure  this 
book  and  read  It  carefully  before  making  hi*  Anal 
decision,  a*  it  will  show  him  in  advance  w hat  will  be 
expected  of  him,  ami  wliat  lie  must  expect  from 
others. 

Mo.  Ksox  has  liecomu  well  known  to  Young 
America  m»  the  author  «»f  two  very  popular  Imoks 
puhlielicd  liy  Harper  <k  Brothers  under  the  general 
titles  ot  The  l(»y  Tr  art  Here  in  the  Fa • Fa*t : and  we 
are  confident  that  hi*  new  volume,  The  Y«mi;i  .Y'im- 
rod*  in  Xarth  America,*  will  find  on  equally  warm  re- 
ception. It  i*  a story  of  hunting  adventure*  on  land 
and  *en,  amt  is  designed  to  Instruct  the  buys  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  wuysof  the  liuntet’*  life.  A large  amount 
of  natural  history  has  heen  Interwoven  with  the  sto- 
ries of  liutillng  and  fishing,  the  author  hat  ing  Nought 
to  Instruct  n*  well  a*  to  nmtiM'  hi*  render*.  The  Il- 
lustration* hove  been  carefully  chosen  with  n view 
to  a correct  representation  of  the  object*  desert  hod. 
The  work  1*  unexceptionable  In  It*  moral  tendency, 
I ami  it  may  be  oafcly  placed  in  the  band*  of  hoy*  and 
! girl*. 


• (Too  trn*  Paul  firanwmt  By  Intis  HtaaKrrro*, 
author  of  Helen’s  Babies,  etc.  Illusi rated,  llmo, 
pp.  lfl#.  New  York:  llar|H-r  3t  Brothera. 

J Went  Paint  arnl  the  Military  Academy.  Bv  Ei»- 
wxbi»M.  FaRCOw,U.H.A.  8.*cond  Edition.  Revised. 
Hum.  pp.  Tk  New  York:  John  Wiley  k Hun*. 

3 The  Vohiuj  Ximrods  in  Xarth  America.  A Bonk 
for  Boys.  By  Tiiomxb  W.  Knox,  author  ot  The 
Hoy  Traveller*  in  the  Far  R»»t : Japan  and  Chinn; 
The  B<*y  Travellers  In  the  Far  Enel : Slam  sod  Java, 
! etc.  Copiously  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  TO#.  New 
York : Harper  A Brother*. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

8ixnt.it  Corns,  4 cents;  Onit  8c iwcunmoN.  one 
year,  fl  80;  Fivg  BcissoKierioxs,  ouc  year,  f 7 DO— 
payable  in  tuttance,  /amtayt  fret. 

The  Volumes  of  II  varKa‘«  Yncxs  Pron  e com- 
mence with  the  first  Number  In  November  of  each 
v.wr. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  m>  lime  I*  specified.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  dcelrre  to  commence  with  the 
Number  Issued  after  the  receipt  of  the  order. 

Remittance*  should  he  made  by  Post  - OrnaB 
Moxcv-Oai>RS  i»r  Dr»»t,  to  avoid  risk  of  Ins*. 

HARPER  1 B1UOT1I1CRS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y, 
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I West  Virginia).  Their  father  and  uncle  were — (an  island  in 
I Polynesia),  aud  had,  from  time  to  time, sent  them  a great  many 
1 presents.  Among  them  was  a beautiful — (islands  off  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Africa),  a hat  made  of — (a  city  in  Italy),  and  a — (a 
river  in  California)  from  the — (a  city  in  Franco)  of  a — (a  lake  in 
Canada),  and  a scarf-pin  mode  of — (a  sea  iu  Polynesia). 

One  (a  lake  in  Minnesota)  day  Mrs. — (a  city  iu  New  Brunswick) 
went  out  to  buy  three  yards  of— (a  city  in  Hindustan),  live  j>ouuda 
of — (an  island  iu  Canada),  and  two  pounds  of— (a  river  iu  Idaho). 
As  soon  as  she  had  gone,  these — (three  islands  in  New  York  State) 
thought  there  would  be  some— (an  island  belonging  to  Denmark) 
making  a — (an  island  in  New  York  State).  They  conld  not  start 
it, so  they  poured  on  somo — (a  country  in  Europe).  Such  a blaze ! 

| The  younger  oues  were  frightened,  so— (the  city  in  Virginia) 
threw  on  some  (a  spring  in  Nevada)  water,  that  quenched  the— 
(an  island  in  New  York  State).  (Tho  city  in  Virginia)  received  a 
bad — (a  city  in  Switzerland).  When  the  fright  was  over,  they 
all  dcclurvd  they  would — (a  cape  in  North  Carolina),  aud  never 
be  found  on  such  a — (river  in  Germany)  again. 


THROWING  A LIGHT. 


BY  E.  M. 


Kucn-itBAETim  Old  Gemtt.rh  as.  “What  etc  you  crying  for,  Bub?" 
Poor  Boy.  **  Lnrt  a dime." 

K.  H.  O.  O.  *•  Did  you  drop  It  In  the  water  ?" 

P.  B.  “ No,  air.  My  Utile  brother  he  dropped  In  with  It." 

K.  II.  O.  G.  “Grscfon*  met  wc  must  cell  tor  assistance." 

P.  B.  M Yes,  sir.  1 want  them  tea  cents  awful  bod." 


TIIE  NAUGHTY  ISLANDS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 
A LESSON  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

HERE  was  a lady  named  Mrs. — (a  city  in  New  Brunswick), 
who  had  in  her  charge — (three  islands  iu  New  York  State), 
whose  mother  was — (a  sea  in  Europe).  Tho  eldest  was  called 
—(a  city  iu  Virginia),  and  the  two  younger  ones — (two  cities  in 


AN  object  of  fear  and  dislike,  a boy’s — nay,  Home  men’s — per- 
fect delight,  yet  I am,  in  one  sense,  a slang  word.  Never 
abroad  except  at  uight,  then  I can  no  longer  be  uned ; yet  in- 
stead of  using  me,  people  shun  me,  and  I am  of  no  use.  Black 
and  unsightly  ; yet,  made  of  any  wood,  I con  be  as  ornamented 
as  my  maker  desires.  I can’t  be  made,  for  I aui  a living  thing, 
and  am  now,  ns  all  my  type  have  been  before  me.  Though 
used  iu  play,  I cau  inflict  a blow.  I doubt  if  any  one  would 
over  venture  to  play  with  me ; do  not  see  how  it  could  be  done ; 
and  it  is  generally  by  a blow  that  I am  killed.  I can  be  broken, 
or  lost,  or  burned,  but  not  killed ; but  yet,  having  life,  1 die ; am 
not  Inst  nor  broken.  I live  iu  dark  places,  and  fly ; do  not  walk. 
I can’t  move;  am  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others,  but  can 
make  something  else  fly. 

1 am  sensible  to  pain,  ami  have  always  been  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  naturalists.  I am  of  wood — how  can  I feclf — and  am 
used  only  in  sport,  though  I cau  inflict  paiu.  Thousands  of  me 
are  made  every  year  in  thin  country,  and  I am  the  means  by 
which  people  who  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  me  earn  their 
living.  I am  of  no  use  save  to  destroy  insects,  aud  it  is  some- 
what doubtful  whether  I do  that  or  no. 

There  nro  many  varieties  of  me,  and  I am  more  often  fonnd  in 
warm  countries;  the  using  of  me  is  too  heating  to  be  much  in- 
dulged in  in  the  tropics,  aud  hence  it  is  only  at  tho  North  and 
West  that  I am  so  popular. 


A DANCE  IN  THE  MEADOW. 
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THE  FAIR  MESSENGER. 

BY  BENSON  3.  IjOSSING. 

ON  a warm,  hazy  day  in  January,  1849, 1 was  at  Orange- 
burg. South  Carolina,  eighty  miles  west  of  Charles- 
ton. My  purpose  was  to  visit  the  battle-ground  of  Butaw  , 
Springs,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Santee  River,  forty  miles  ■ 
distant.  I hired  a horse  and  gig  for  the  journey.  The 
steed  was  fleet,  and  the  road  was  level  and  smooth  most 
of  the  way.  It  lay  through  cultivated  fields  and  dark 
pine  forests,  and  across  dry  swamps  wherein  the  Spanish 
moss  hung  like  trailing  banners  from  the  live-oak  and 
cypress  trees. 

At  sunset  I had  travelled  thirty  miles.  I lodged  at  the  , 
house  of  a planter  not  far  from  Vance's  Ferry,  on  the  San- 
tee, where  I passed  the  evening  with  an  intelligent  and 
venerable  woman  (Mrs.  Buxton)  eighty-four  years  of  age.  j 
She  was  a maiden  of  seventeen  when  the  armies  of  Greene 
and  Kawdon  made  lively  times  in  the  region  of  the  Upper 
Santee,  Catawba,  Saluda,  and  Broad  rivers.  She  knew 
Marion,  and  Sumter,  and  Horry,  and  other  less  famous  j 
partisans,  who  were  frequently  at  her  father’s  home,  on 
the  verge  of  a swamp  not  far  from  the  High  Hills  of 
Santee. 

“We  were  Whigs,"  she  said,  “but  the  Tories  were  so 
thick  and  cruel  around  us,  when  Rawdon  was  at  Camden,  1 
that  father  had  to  pretend  he  was  a King’s  man  to  save  j 
his  life  and  property.  Oh,  those  were  terrible  times,  when  i 
one  was  not  sure  on  going  to  bed  that  the  house  would  1 
not  be  burned  before  morning." 

“ Did  you  witness  any  exciting  scenes  yourself?"  I in- 
quired. 

“Yes,  many.  One  in  particular  so  stirred  my  young 
blood  that  I actually  resolved  to  put  on  brother  Ben’s 
clothes,  take  our  old  fowling-piece,  join  the  Swamp  Fox, 
as  the  British  called  Marion,  and  fight  for  freedom  to  cull 
my  soul  my  own." 

“What  was  the  event?”  I asked. 

“You  have  read,  maybe,"  said  Mrs.  Buxton,  “how 
Lord  Rawdon,  after  chasing  General  Greene  far  toward  ; 
the  Saluda,  suddenly  turned  hjick,  abandoned  Fort  Ninety- 
Six,  and  retreated  toward  Charleston.  Well,  Greene  sent 
Harry  Lee,  with  his  light-horse,  to  get  in  front  of  Raw-  j 
don  before  he  should  reach  the  ferry  on  the  Congaree  at  j 
Granby.  He  was  anxious  to  call  Marion  and  Sumter  to  j 
the  same  point  to  help  Lee.  Sumter  was  then  encamp-  J 
ed  a dozen  miles  south  of  our  home." 

The  venerable  woman’s  dark  brown  eyes  sparkled  with 
emotion  as  she  proceeded  with  the  story.  She  said  her 
cousi*  i,  on  Greene's  staff  at  the  time,  told  her  that  when  | 
the  General  called  for  a volunteer  messenger  to  carry  a 
letter  to  Sumter,  not  one  of  the  soldiers  offered  to  under-  I 
take  the  perilous  task,  for  the  way  was  swarming  with  j 
Tories.  Greene  was  perplexed.  Brave  and  pretty  Emily 
Geiger,  the  youjig  daughter  of  a German  planter  in  Fair- 
field  District,  had  just  arrived  at  head -quarters  with  im- 
portant information  for  the  General.  She  rode  a spirited 
horse  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  a dragoon.  Emily  saw 
the  hesitation  of  the  soldiers,  and  Greene’s  anxiety.  Ear- 
nestly but  modestly  she  said  to  the  General,  “ May  I car- 
ry the  letter?" 

Greene  was  astonished.  He  was  unwilling  to  expose 
her  to  the  dangers  which  he  knew  awaited  a messenger, 
for  the  Tories  were  vigilant. 

“They  won't  hurt  a young  girl,  I am  sure;  and  I know 
the  way,"  said  Emily. 

Greene’s  want  was  great,  and  he  accepted  the  proffer  of 
important  service,  but  with  many  misgivings.  Fearing 
Emily  might  lose  the  letter  on  the  way,  he  informed  her 
of  its  contents,  that  she  might  deliver  the  message  orally. 
She  mounted  her  fleet  horse,  and  with  the  General's  bless- 
ing, and  cheered  by  the  admiring  officers,  she  rode  off  on 
a brisk  gallop.  She  crossed  the  Wateree  River  at  the 


Camden  ferry,  and  pressed  on  toward  the  High  Hills  of 
Santee. 

Emily  was  riding  at  a rapid  pace  through  an  open,  dry 
swamp,  at  noonday,  when  one  of  three  Tory  scouts,  who 
were  on  the  watch,  seized  her  bridle  and  bade  her  halt. 
With  perfect  composure  and  firm  voice  she  demanded  by 
what  authority  she  was  arrested.  The  young  man  was 
confounded  by  the  appearance  and  manner  of  his  prisoner. 
They  had  observed  a woman  riding  in  apparent  haste  from 
the  direction  of  Greene’s  army  toward  the  camp  of  Sum- 
ter, and  suspected  her  errand.  She  proved  to  be  a young 
maiden  as  fair  as  a lily,  with  mild  blue  eyee,  and  a pro- 
fusion of  brown  hair.  The  young  scout,  smitten  with  her 
beauty  and  air  of  innocence,  released  his  hold  upon  the 
bridle,  when  an  older  companion,  made  of  sterner  stuff, 
seized  the  reins,  and  led  the  horse  to  an  unoccupied  house 
on  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  and  bade  her  dismount.  The 
younger  scout  gallantly  assisted  her  to  alight,  and  she  was 
taken  into  the  house.  With  proper  delicacy,  the  scouts 
sent  for  Mrs.  Buxton's  mother,  living  a mile  distant,  to 
search  Emily's  person. 

“I  went  with  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Buxton,  “to  see  a 
woman  prisoner.  The  door  of  the  house  was  guarded  by 
the  younger  scout,  who  was  Peter  Simons,  son  of  a neigh- 
bor two  miles  away — and  a right  gallant  young  fellow  he 
was.  After  the.  war  ho  married  my  sister,  and  that  young- 
ster who  took  your  horse  when  you  alighted  is  their  grand- 
child." 

“Then  you  saw  the  young  prisoner  I”  I said. 

“Yes,  and  I helped  mother  search  her.  We  were 
amazed  when  we  saw,  instead  of  a brazen-faced  middle- 
aged  woman,  us  we  supposed  a spy  must  be,  a sweet  young 
girl  about  my  own  ago,  looking  as  innocent  as  a pigeon. 
Our  sympathies  were  with  her,  but  mother  performed  her 
duty  faithfully.  We  found  nothing  on  her  person  or  in 
her  manner  that  would  afford  an  excuse  for  a suspicion 
that  she  was  a spy.  She  was  released  by  the  scouts,  who 
offered  her  nmnv  apologies  for  detaining  her.  She  had 
been  too  smart  for  thorn.  While  alone  in  the  house, 
guarded  by  Peter  Simons,  she  had  eaten  up  Greene’s  let- 
ter, piece  bv  piece.  So  secured  from  detection,  she  will- 
ingly submitted  to  our  search,  and  told  us  frankly  who 
she  was. 

“ 1 My  name  is  Geiger — Emily  Geiger,’  she  said.  4 My 
father  is  a planter  near  Winnsborough,  in  Fairfield,  and 
I am  on  my  way  to  visit  friends  below.1 

“Wasn’t  she  smart  T said  the  old  lady.  “She  teas 
going  to  ‘visit  friends  below* — Sumter  and  his  men;  our 
friends  likewise,  for  that  matter.  When  the  scouts  dis- 
missed her  we  took  her  to  our  house,  gave  her  some  re- 
freshments, and  urged  her  to  stay  with  us  until  morning. 
But  she  could  not  lie  persuaded,  saying  the  two  armies 
were  so  near  it  might  soou  become  impossible  to  reach  her 
friends.  Peter  Simons  had  accompanied  us  home,  and 
offered  to  escort  Emily  to  her  friends  as  a protector.  She 
declined  his  offer,  and  rode  away,  bearing  our  silent  bless- 
ings. We  saw  no  more  of  her  until  some  time  after  the 
war." 

“Did  she  reach  Sumter's  camp  in  safety  ?" I inquired. 

“Yes,  and  delivered  Greene’s  message  almost  word  for 
word  as  he  had  written  it." 

Sumter  and  Marion  joined  forces,  and  hurried  to  Fri- 
day’s Ferry,  at  Granby.  Rawdon.  baffled,  did  not  attempt 
to  cross  the  Congaree,  but  fled  before  the  pursuing  Ameri- 
cans toward  Orangeburg,  on  the  Edisto. 

“ You  say  you  saw  no  more  of  Emily  Geiger  until 
some  time  after  the  war,"  I remarked.  ‘‘What  was  her 
fate  ?" 

“ A happy  one.  She  hail  married  a rich  young  planter 
on  the  Congaree  named  Thurwitz.  They  had  been  on  a 
visit  at  her  father's  house  in  Fairfield,  and  went  out  of 
their  way  to  visit  the  scene  of  her  exploit  in  1781.  They 
crossed  the  Wateree  at  Camden,  as  she  had  done  before. 
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visited  the  house  in  which  site  had  been  searched,  and 
drove  to  our  home  to  thank  my  mother  for  her  kindness 
on  that  occasion.  They  had  with  them  their  sweet  little 
baby,  a few  months  old.  Peter  Simons  was  then  my  sis- 
ter's husband,  and  at  our  house  Emily  stood  face  to  face 
with  her  jailer  of  an  hour.  She  freely  told  her  story,  and 
owned  that  she  was  much  startled  when  Peter  seized  her 
bridle,  but  controlled  her  feelings.  She  told  us  of  her 
dinner  on  Greene's  letter,  and  thought  how  silly  the 
young  scout  was  in  leaving  her  aloue  in  the  house  while 
lie  guarded  the  door  on  the  outside.  Peter  wasn’t  much 
of  a Tory,  and  we  all  rejoiced  that  a kind  Providence  had 
protected  Emily  from  detection. 

“The  ways  of  God  are  mysterious,” said  the  venerable 
matron,  laying  her  hand  on  my  knee.  “ Peter's  son  mar- 
ried Emily’s  daughter — the  sweet  little  baby  she  brought 
to  our  house — and  their  son  owns  a plantation  a few  miles 
from  here.” 


HOW  TOM  JONES  LOST  HIS  PROMOTION. 

BY  MRS.  FRANK  MoCARTHY. 

TOM  JONES  began  to  wheeze  and  sneeze  last  spring. 

and  pretty  soon  a cough  set  in  that  alarmed  his  mam- 
ma, and  she  was  just  making  up  her  mind  to  send  for  the 
family  physician,  when  Tom  was  seized  one  morning  with 
a fit  of  coughing  which  ended  in  a prolonged,  unmis- 
takable whoop.  No  Indian  on  the  war-path  ever  seemed 
better  satisfied  with  a whoop  than  Mrs.  Jones  did  with 
this  one  of  Tom’s. 

“Why,  Tommy’s  got  the  whooping-cough!’1  she  ex- 
claimed. joyfully,  to  her  husband. 

*’  Docs  a legacy  usually  come  with  it  ?*’  said  Mr.  Jones. 
“ Well,  it’s  a comfort  to  know  it  isn’t  anything  settling 
on  his  lungs,”  replied  Mrs.  Jones.  “He’s  got  to  have 
whooping-cough  some  time,  and  it’s  a good  time  to  have 
it  now,  when  the  warm  weather  is  coming.  Now'  we 
needn’t  wait  for  vacation  to  go  to  the  country.” 

“You  are  in  luck,  Tom,”  said  Mr.  Jones.  “You  can 
take  a long  legal  holiday,  and  need  not  play  hookey  any 
more." 

“Catch  me  taking  a holiday  till  the  rest  of  the  boys  do, 
and  you’ll  catch  a weasel  asleep:  Joe  Brown  ain’t  going 
to  get  ahead  of  me,”  said  Tom,  whose  father  knew  he  nev- 
er “ played  hookey.” 

“ But,  my  son,  you  don’t  want  to  give  away  the  whoop- 
ing-cough ? It’s  something  nice  to  keep;  you  mustn’t  be 
too  generous  with  it.” 

“There’s  nothing  stingy  about  me,”  said  Tom.  who,  in 
truth,  was  a whole-souled  little  fellow,  always  sharing 
what  he  had  with  his  playmates.  “ If  it’s  a good  time  to 
have  it,  why  can’t  I go  and  give  it  to  the  whole  class  ?” 
“There’s  a prejudice  against  people  being  too  gener- 
ous,” said  Mr.  Jones;  and  patting  Tom’s  head,  he  went  off 
to  business. 

Tom  gathered  up  his  books,  but  his  mamma  explained 
to  him  that  he  couldn’t  go  to  school  with  whooping- 
cough. 

“ How  long  does  this  thing  last  ?”  said  Tom,  impatiently. 
“ Oh,  quite  a while,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  cheerfully — “ two 
or  three  months,  perhaps.” 

“Two  or  three  months!1*  echoed  Tom,  with  dismay. 
“ Why,  Joe  Brown  ’ll  Ik*  away  ahead  of  me  by  that  time, 
and  I shan’t  be  promoted !” 

“ Well,  never  mind,  dear,”  said  liis  mamma;  “it  can't 
be  helped,  you  know.  You’ll  have  to  have  it  Borne  time, 
and  it’s  a good  time  to  have  it  now.” 

Mrs.  Jones  began  humming  a tune,  and  went  up  stairs 
to  pack  her  trunks,  not  dreaming  of  the  tempest  that  raged 
in  the  bosom  of  her  son  Tom.  He  threw  down  his  books, 
put  both  elbows  on  the  table,  and  let  his  chin  fall  into  his 
hands.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  up  with  Joe  Brown 
now.  joe  was  a sickly  fellow,  but  he  had  great  pluck  and 


perseverance,  and  would  do  his  examples  with  a handker- 
chief tied  around  his  head — to  keep  it  together,  as  he  said. 

He  lost  many  days  by  sickness,  but  always  made  it  up  by 
extra  work,  and  the  extra  brains  that  lie  had  stored  away 
somewhere  in  that  rickety  noddle  of  his.  Tom  admired 
him  and  loved  him.  They  had  been  neighbors,  chums, 
and  classmates  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  Their 
wood  sheds  joined  at  the  back  of  their  yards,  and  ev- 
ery morning  each  climbed  up  to  have  a long  talk  with 
the  other  about  the  boy-business  of  the  day.  Tom  ad- 
mired and  loved  Joe,  but  he  feared  him  too.  Joe's  deli- 
cate health  and  extra  brains  about  struck  a balance  with 
Tom’s  rugged  constitution  and  average  intellect;  but  how 
about  these  extra  months  of  whooping-cough  ? These 
would  leave  feArful  odds  on  Joe’s  side.  Tom  could  never 
catch  up  with  him  again — never!  It  was  mean.  It  was 
hard.  It  was  not  to  be  borne.  Why  couldn’t  Joe  get 
the  pesky  old  whooping-cough  too  ? But  Tom  thought  of 
Joe’s  hollow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  and  put  that  temp- 
tation away  from  him.  He  made  up  his  mind  ho  would 
caution  Joe  at  once,  and  ran  out  to  Bridget  for  a yellow 
rag  that  he  bad  seen  about  the  kitchen.  Taking  it  out 
i to  the  wood  shed,  he  hoisted  it  upon  a hastily  improvised 
pulley. 

“ What’s  that  I”  said  Joe,  who  had  been  waiting  for 
Tom. 

“I’m  in  quarantine,”  shouted  Tom.  “Don’t  breathe 
this  way.  You  know  that  cough  of  mine  f Well,  it’s 
whooping-cough  /” 

Joe  darted  back.  “Gracious!”  he  said;  “I  wouldn’t 
have  it  for  anything.  I couldn’t  go  to  school.  I’d  lose 
all  chance  of  promotion.” 

“ That’s  my  case  exactly,”  said  Tom,  bitterly. 

“ It’s  too  bad,  Tom,”  called  Joe,  keeping  well  out  of 
breathing  distance.  “But  I say,  old  fellow,  you  can 
study  all  the  same,  you  know.  You’re  a sturdy  chap;  it 
won’t  hinder  you.  It  would  knock  me  higher  than  a kite. 

I can't  afford  to  lose  any  flesh  and  blood.  I’m  next  door 
to  a skeleton  now.” 

Tom  remembered  that.  He  was  glad  then  he  had 
hoisted  the  quarantine  flag. 

Joe  went  on  shouting:  “ I’ll  keep  you  posted  in  the  lee- 
sons,  Tom,  so  you  won't  fall  behind.  I’ll  stick  to  you  like 
bees- wax.  Eh.  Tom,  is  that  all  right  ?” 

“All  right,"  called  Tom. 

Tlie  quarter  bell  rang.  Joe  and  Tom  parted  for  many 
a day.  Toni  went  out  to  his  grandfather’s  farm  with  liis 
mother,  and  Joe  went  to  school. 

To  an  indifferent  observer  it  would  seem  that  there  was 
no  comparison  between  Tom’s  luck  and  Joe’s.  To  have  a 
grandfather  was  a good  deal.  i,n  the  first  place;  Joe  hadn’t 
any.  He  hadn’t  even  a father.  But  to  have  a grandfa- 
ther that  owned  a farm!  Here  was  what  you  might  call 
downright  good  fortune.  Tom  did  enjoy  it.  His  whoop- 
ing-cough was  of  a light  variety,  and  didn’t  disturb  him 
much.  But  he  was  all  the  while  thinking  of  the  boys 
fighting  away  at  those  examples,  and  how  much  easier  it 
was  to  puzzle  them  out  in  the  class-room  than  out  there 
in  the  haymow.  There  was  so  much  to  distract  a fellow. 

If  the  boys  at  school  made  os  much  fuss  over  doing  a sum 
as  the  hens  did  about  laying  an  egg,  they’d  drive  the 
teacher  mad.  Then  the  swallows  went  circling  around 
the  top  of  the  barn  until  it  made  a body's  head  swim,  and 
that  young  rascal  of  a colt  gnawed  the  manger,  and  kick- 
ed and  coaxed  to  go  afield  with  Tom,  and  if  ever  there 
did  happen  to  be  a lull  in  the  racket,  something  in  that 
hay  made  a fellow  so  sleepy — must  have  been  some  pop- 
pies dried  in  that  grass.  And,  worst  of  all,  Joe  Brown 
| had  turned  traitor.  He  had  been  as  good  as  his  word  at 
! first,  and  had  kept  Tom  posted  right  along  ; but  for  more 
than  a month  he  hadn’t  sent  him  a line.  It  was  so  hard 
to  plod  along  almost  in  the  dark.  His  father  helped  him 
when  he  came  out  on  Saturdays,  and  Tom  didn’t  give  up.  f 
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They  found  him  in  bod,  and  as  white  as  the  wall  he 
was  propped  against  Ho  held  out  his  wasted  hand  to 
Tom.  “ You’ve  come  back  in  time  for  the  examination," 
lie  said,  with  a little  bitterness  in  his  smile.  “You've 
got  all  the  odds  now,  Tom;  go  iu  and  win.  1 told  you 
this  thing  would  cripple  me.  I'll  never  tackle  an  exam- 
pie  again." 

Tom  grew  almost  as  pale  as  Joe,  and  looked  imploring- 
ly  at  his  father.  Big  tears  rolled  out  of  Mrs.  Brown's 

eye*. 

I have  in  the  world,"  whispered  the  poor 
“ ^ to  Mr.  Jones. 

be  all  madam,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  “Joe  will 

out  in  the  */61'  With  -vour  permission  we’ll  get  him 
be  wants  is  cot*1"'  on.  Tom’s  grandfather's  farm.  What 
ed  struggle  for  ■*7  uir  a,ld  rost- and  to  P™  UP  **>«  w'ck- 
Iwvs,  than  that  witL"1!,c-v' , Tllcrc'8  a better  victory,  my 
lieit  you  can.  and  mathematical  problem-to  do  the 
estly  do  better.  There  '£.lsP«’«‘  to  the  one  that  can  lion- 
class  promotion,  and  you'll'"111"  things  far  better  than  a 
farm : health,  contentment — "nd  them  out  there  on  the 
“ And  tho  jolliest  colt  you  e» 

Tom,  “and  no  end  to  dogs  and  pigf  sa^r»  ^oe-  broke  in 
Joe  began  to  look  so  much  brightel8- 
till  you  go  back  and  pass  the  examinalP® 

“I'v©  been  awfully  mean  and  enviomP* Tom," 'he  said, 
take  as  much  pride  in  it  now  as  you  woulif  i3rou : but  ^ 

“ Wait  till  you’re  able  to  go  with  me,"  saiu 
l>oen  mean  and  envious  too ; but  we’ll  begin  afom*  * ve 
Joe,  in  grandpop’s  barn.”  »ver  again, 

8o  the  boys  went  back  to  the  country  togv 
Tom  lost  his  promotion ; but  when  Joe  was  ab^er*  ftn^ 
set  his  foot  in  Tom's  grandfather’s  barn,  and  see  f to  hrst 
Tom  was  one  of  tlie  happiest  fellows  in  the  worHa*  c°b* 
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He  studied  on  out  of  spite;  but  it  was  harder  work  for  a 
boy  with  a heart  like  Tom's  to  strive  for  spite  than  love. 
Tom  felt  that  he  might  perhaps  pass  with  the  rest  of  the 
boys,  and  keep  abreast  with  Joe  Brown  after  all,  but  there 
wasn't  much  comfort  in  it. 

His  father  took  him  back  to  tho  city  the  last  week  in 
June,  and  on  the  night  of  his  arrival  Tom  went  out  to 
the  wood  shed  to  have  it  out  with  Joe.  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  tell  him  what  he  thought  of  him.  and  never 
speak  to  him  again;  but  he  felt  very  miserable  over  it, 
very  miserable  indeed. 

Bridget  was  out  there  splitting  wood,  and  called  to  Tom 
os  he  began  to  climb: 

“You  needn't  rache  up  to  see  the  boy  beyant.  He'll 
climb  no  more.  He's  lyin’  in  1s  t!  these  three  weeks,  and 
they  say  lie’s  wastin'  away.  That  nasty  'hoopin’-cough 
wint  bad  wid  the  poor  little  craythur.” 

“Whooping-cough !’’  cried  Tom.  “ Did  Joe  get  it?" 

“ Av  course  he  did,  wid  all  the  rest  of  the  gossoons;  but 
it  wint  wrong  wid  poor  Joe's  windpipe,  bad  luck  to  it,  and 
ruined  him  intirely." 

Tom  ran  out  in  the  street.  He  felt  so  sorry,  and  so  glad 
— so  sorry  Joe  was  sick,  and  so  glad  he  was  true.  His 
heart  leaped  up  to  think  lie  had  found  bis  friend  again, 
and  then  sank  because  what  Bridget  said  had  given  him  a 
nameless  fear.  The  very  lirst  boy  Tom  met  told  him  the 
doctor  said  he  didn't  think  Joe  Brown  would  live  to  go 
to  school  again. 

Tom  ran  iu  to  his  father,  with  so  pale  a face  that  it 
frightened  Mr.  Jones;  but  lie  was  Tom's  confidant,  as 
well  as  his  father,  and  soothed  and  comforted  him. 

“Come,"  he  said,  taking  Tom  by  the  hand,  “let's  go 
around  and  see  Joe.** 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “GHOST.” 

BY  W.  L.  ALDEN, 

ArniOR  or  “ Tm:  Mural  Pirati*,’’  etc. 


Chapter  VH. 

THE  next  morning  the  sky  was  pray,  and  filled  with 
flying  clouds.  The  wind  was  blowing  fresh  and  cold 
from  the  northwest,  and  the  boys  shivered,  until  their 
morning  bath  set  their  blood  racing  through  their  veins. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  weather,  Tom  ?”  asked 
Charley,  as  they  were  drinking  their  coffee. 

“ I don’t  think  much  of  it,”  interrupted  Joe.  41  It  isn’t 
ha  1 f as  good  as  the  weather  we  had  last  summer.  ” 

“Junior  officers  will  please  not  give  their  opinions  until 
they  are  asked  for,”  said  the  young  Captain,  in  liis  severest 
official  manner. 

“I  think,”  replied  Tom,  “that  we’re  going  to  have  a 
windy  day,  and  1 shouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  rained  before 


“ Not  unless  the  wind  backs  around  to  the  southwest,” 
said  Charley.  “I  think  it  will  blow  hard;  but  it  doesn’t 
very  often  rain  with  a northwest  wind.” 

“Never  mind  if  it  doesn’t  rain,”  said  Joe;  “we’ll  get 
wet  somehow,  you  can  be  sure.” 

“I  think,” said  Charley,  “that  we'd  better  get  up  our 
anchor  right  away,  for  after  awhile  it  may  blow  so  hard 
that  we’ll  have  to  run  into  some  harbor  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.’* 

The  Ghost's  jib  and  mainsail  were  set,  and  with  the 
wind  on  her  port  quarter  she  began  to  pile  up  the  foam 
under  her  bow.  In  spite  of  the  gloomy  appearance  of  the 
sky  and  water,  the  speed  of  the  boat  put  the  boys  in  high 
spirits.  The  bay  was  covered  with  white  caps,  and  in 
some  places  there  was  quite  a heavy  sea ; but  as  the  Ghost 
was  running  before  it,  no  spray  came  on  board,  and  Joe, 
in  spite  of  his  conviction  that  he  must  get  wet,  was  dry 
and  comfortable.  The  wind  steadily  increased,  and  be- 
fore long  Charley  saw  the  necessity  of  reefing.  So  he 
brought  the  boat  with  her  head  to  the  wind,  let  go  the  an- 
chor. and  lowered  the  sails. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we've  got  to  anchor  every 
time  we  reef  I”  asked  Harry,  as  he  was  knotting  the  reef- 
points  of  the  mainsail. 

“ It  isn’t  necessary  to  anchor.  We  could  put  in  a reef 
if  we  had  no  anchor  with  us;  but  with  as  much  wind  as 
wo  have  now,  it  makes  the  work  of  reefing  a good  deal 
easier  if  we  are  lying  at  anchor.” 

“ Why  couldn't  we  reef  while  the  boat  is  running  under 
her  jib  ?”  inquired  Tom. 

“You  can't  tie  the  reef-points  unless  the  sail  is  down, 
and  you  can’t  get  the  sail  down  while  the  boat  is  before 
the  wind,  aud  the  sail  is  full.  We  could  throw  her  head 
up  into  the  wind,  and  get  the  sail  down,  and  then  let  her 
run  off  under  the  jib  until  we  get  through  reefing;  but 
then  we’d  have  to  haul  down  the  jib.  and  pull  her  head 
around  with  an  oar,  before  we  could  set  the  mainsail 
again.  Anchoring  saves  a whole  lot  of  trouble,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  shouldn’t  anchor  when  we  are  where 
the  anchor  will  take  bottom.” 

With  the  reefed  mainsail  the  Ghost  behaved  better  than 
she  had  done.  She  rolled  less,  and  steered  more  easily. 
The  boys  were  delighted  with  the  way  in  which  she  raced 
over  the  water,  but  occasionally,  when  they  looked  at  the 
curling  seus  which  followed  her.  and  seemed  to  just  miss 
breaking  over  her  stern,  they  were  a little  uneasy. 

“There  is  no  danger  from  those  seas  as  long  as  we  can 
carry  all  this  sail,  ” remarked  Charley.  “ The  boat  is  mov- 
ing faster  than  they  are,  and  they  can’t  overtake  her.” 
But  it  was  soon  evident  that  sail  would  have  to  be  short- 


ened again.  The  wind  was  now  blowing  a gale,  and  not 
a sail  was  visible  on  the  bay.  Charley  did  not  care  to 
come  to  an  anchor,  for  he  had  noticed  a point  of  land 
about  a mile  ahead,  and  intended  to  run  under  the  lee  of 
it,  and  put  in  a second  reef.  So  he  was  about  to  order 
Joe  to  slack  the  peak  halyards,  when,  without  the  slightest 
warning,  the  Ghost's  mast  went  over  the  side  with  a tre- 
mendous crash,  tearing  up  part  of  the  deck,  aud  very  near- 
ly dragging  Joe  overboard  with  the  halyards,  which 
caught  him  around  the  neck. 

“ Keep  cool,  boys.”  cried  Charley.  44  Let  go  the  anchor, 
and  then  get  hold  of  the  jib,  and  try  to  drag  it  in  clear  of 
the  wreck." 

A few  vigorous  pulls  brought  the  jib  on  deck,  where  it 
was  thrown  into  the  cockpit,  and  an  effort  was  then  made 
to  get  the  spars  alongside,  and  lash  them  together.  The 
boys  worked  hard,  but  the  weight  of  the  mainsail,  soaked 
as  it  was  with  water,  made  their  efforts  unsuccessful. 
While  they  were  still  working,  the  sea  suddenly  swept 
the  wreck  away  from  them,  and  to  their  dismay  they 
found  that  the  one  rope  which  had  attached  it  to  the  boat 


“UNDER  A HEAVY  PRESS  OF  INDIA-RUBBER  BLANKET.*4 

had  parted,  and  that  the  mast  and  mainsail  had  started  on 
an  independent  cruise.  Harry  would  have  jumped  over- 
board iu  chase  of  it,  but  Charley  forbade  him,  and  assured 
his  comrades  that  the  wreck  would  drift  quietly  across  to 
the  beach,  where  they  could  find  it  after  the  wind  went 
down. 

“And  have  we  got  to  stay  here  all  day  1” exclaimed 
Harry.  “ I don’t  like  the  notion  at  all.  Why  shouldn't 
we  drift  down  to  the  beach  after  the  wreck  ?” 

“ Because  the  seas  would  fill  us  full  of  water  long  before 
we  could  get  there.  I’m  not  sure,  though,  but  what  we 
can  sail  there.” 

“I’d  like  to  know  how  we  can  set  a sail  without  a 
mast  f”  said  Harry. 

“Suppose  you  and  Tom  take  hold  of  the  ends  of  a rub- 
ber blanket,  and  stand  one  on  each  side  of  the  deck,  so  as 
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to  spread  the  blanket  out  as  wide  as  possible.  Joe  could 
stand  between  you,  and  let  the  blanket  blow  right  against 
him.  If  you  fellows  could  hold  it,  I believe  we  could  run 
down  to  the  beach  in  a very  little  while.” 

“Come  on,”  exclaimed  Harry;  “let’s  try  it.  I’ll  got 
out  a blanket,  while  somebody  gets  up  the  anchor.” 

“ And  I’ll  try  to  get  her  round  before  the  wind  with  an 
oar,”  said  Charley.  “ Be  ready  with  the  blanket  as  soon 
as  I give  you  the  word.  You  must  stand  up  near  the  bow, 
about  the  same  place  where  the  mast  used  to  stand. 
Now,  are  you  ready  with  that  anchor,  Tom  ?” 

“ Ready,  sir.” 

“Then  up  with  it  as  quick  as  you  can.  Now  go  for- 
ward with  that  blanket,  and  the  minute  I get  her  head  off 
a little,  help  her  to  swing  clear  round  before  the  wind.” 

The  crew  obeyed  orders  perfectly,  and  in  a very  few 
minutes  the  Ghost  was  running  under  a heavy  press  of 
India  rubber  blanket  for  the  distant  beach.  She  had  fully 
two  miles  to  go,  but  as  she  waB  sailing  fast  enough  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  sea,  there  was  no  doubt  that  she 
would  cross  the  hay  safely.  It  took  all  the  strength  which 
Harry  and  Tom  possessed  to  hold  the  blanket,  while  poor 
Joe,  with  his  hack  braced  against  it,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  if  it  blew  out  of  the  boys’  hands,  it  would 
carry  him  overboard. 

As  they  approached  the  shore,  having  passed  the  drift- 
ing spars  on  the  way,  the  prospect  was  not  encouraging. 
The  sea  was  breaking  heavily  on  the  low  edge  of  the  mea- 
dow which  lay  between  the  boy  and  the  sand-hills  of  the 
beach,  and  there  was  no  cove  into  which  the  boat  could 
l>e  run.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  anchor  and 
wait  for  pleasant  weather.  Accordingly,  the  blanket  was 
taken  in,  and  the  anchor  dropped  about  thirty  yards  from 
the  shore. 

“ Now  if  the  anchor  holds  as  it  ought  to,”  said  Charley, 
“we  are  all  right.” 

“ And  if  it  doesn’t  hold,”  said  Harry,  “ we  shall  be  all 
wrong.  It's  going  to  hold,  though,  for  there's  a good 
sandy  bottom  here.” 

“I  wish  it  was  a mud  bottom,” said  Charley.  “The 
anchor  would  hold  twice  as  well  in  mud.  However,  I'm 
not  afraid  that  we  shall  drift,  unless  it  blows  a regular 
hurricane.” 

“Now’s  the  time  to  mend  the  deck,”  remarked  Tom. 
“ We’ve  got  nothing  else  to  do.” 

“What  in  the  world  mode  that  mast  go  overboard  f” 
asked  Joe.  “ It  didn't  break,  did  it  ?” 

“No,”  answered  Charley.  “Either  something  gave 
way  at  the  step,  or  else  it  wasn’t  properly  Btepped.  We 
ought  to  have  made  absolutely  sure  that  we  had  stepped 
it  right  that  day  we  got  through  Coney  Island  Creek.  We 
weren't  careful  enough  about  it,  and  this  is  the  way  we 
are  paid  for  it.” 

There  were  some  small  pieces  of  pine  board  stowed 
away  in  the  boat,  which  Harry  had  taken  along  in  order 
to  split  them  up  for  kindling  wood.  With  the  aid  of  the 
few  tools  which  the  boys  had  brought  with  them,  they 
contrived  to  mend  the  deck,  so  that  with  the  help  of  a piece 
of  canvas  and  a little  white  lead  it  would  shed  water.  An 
ugly  scar  remained  to  show  where  the  mast  had  torn  its 
way  out;  but  for  all  practical  purpose  the  deck  whs  as 
good  as  ever. 

This  work  finished,  dinner  was  made  ready,  and  the 
boyH  begun  to  think  that  riding  out  a gale  at  anchor  was 
not  half  so  tiresome  its  they  had  supposed  it  would  be. 

“There  are  our  spars  at  last,''  exclaimed  Joe.  “ I had 
made  up  my  mind  that  they  had  missed  the  way,  and  had 
given  up  looking  for  us.” 

“There  they  are,  sure  enough,” said  Charley*  “and  a 
great  deal  too  near  us.  First  thing  we  know  they  will  drift 
right  down  on  us.”  So  saying,  he  sprang  forward  and 
seized  the  cable,  with  the  hope  of  giving  the  boat  a sheer 
that  would  keep  her  out  of  the  way  of  the  wreck. 


He  was  too  late,  for  the  spars  drifted  against  the  cable, 
and  their  weight,  added  to  that  of  the  boat.,  was  more  than 
the  anchor  could  hold.  The  Ghost  began  to  drift  slowly 
toward  the  shore.  Nothing  could  be  done,  and  the  boys 
could  only  wait  for  the  inevitable  moment  when  the  boat 
would  strike. 

“Itold  you  I was  bound  to  get  wet  some  time  to-day,” 
said  Joe.  “ You  see  I was  right” 

“ Let’s  be  glad  that  we’ve  nothing  worse  than  a wetting 
to  dread,” said  Charley.  “ The  water  can't  he  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  deep  here,  and  we  couldn't  drown  our- 
selves if  we  were  to  try.  Why,  it  isn’t  up  to  my  waist,” 
he  added,  as  he  measured  the  depth  with  an  oar.  “ Come, 
let's  get  overboard,  and  shove  those  spars  out  of  the  way. 
We  may  save  the  boat  from  going  ashore  yet.” 

They  all  instantly  sprang  overboard,  and  tugged  man- 
fully at  the  wreck ; but  it  was  too  heavy  and  unwieldy  for 
them,  and  they  were  too  near  the  shore.  The  Ghost 
struck  while  they  were  still  in  the  water,  and  the  sea  in- 
stantly began  to  break  over  her. 

“No  help  for  it,  boys,”  said  Charley,  cheerfully. 
“ We're  shipwrecked,  and  we  must  grin  and  bear  it. 
Hurry  up,  and  let’s  get  these  spars  out  of  the  way,  and 
perhaps  we  can  tow  the  boat  off  again.” 

The  spars  were  finally  shoved  away  from  the  boat,  and 
then  the  boys  tried  to  get  her  afloat  by  hauling  at  the 
cable,  aud  by  putting  their  backs  against  her  and  shoving 
with  all  their  might.  It  was  all  in  vain.  She  was  hard 
and  fast  on  the  shore,  aud  could  not  be  moved. 

Such  things  as  could  be  easily  taken  out  of  her  were 
carrunl  ashore,  to  prevent  them  from  getting  any  more 
wet  than  they  already  were.  The  mast,  with  the  boom, 
gaff,  and  sail  attached,  was  then  dragged  ashore,  and  the 
sail  spread  out  to  dry.  While  this  work  was  in  progress, 
Charley  had  noticed  that  the  wind  was  gradually  chan- 
ging its  direction,  and  was  evidently  about  to  back  to  the 
southwest.  Before  the  afternoon  was  over  it  had  done  so, 
and  as  a result,  the  sea  ceased  to  break  on  the  shore  where 
the  Ghost  was  lying,  and  she  was  Anally  got  afloat,  and 
bailed  out. 

“ We’re  going  to  have  ruin  before  dark,”  said  Charley. 
“ I can  feel  it  in  the  air.  We’d  better  rig  up  our  cabin, 
and  get  the  things  oil  board  again,  before  the  rain  catches 
us.  If  we  don’t  take  care,  Joe  will  get  wet  again.” 

“ No,  he  won’t,”  replied  Joe.  “ He  can’t  get  any  wetter 
than  he  is.  Do  you  know,  boys,  I believe  I'm  getting  to 
be  like  a sponge.  I shouldn't  wonder  if  I weighed  two 
hundred  pounds,  with  all  the  water  that  lias  soaked  into 
me  since  the  cruise  began.” 

The  Ghost , in  the  position  in  which  she  was  now  lying, 
was  to  a great  extent  sheltered  from  the  gale  by  the  sand- 
hills, and  it  seemed  to  the  boys  as  if  the  wind  had  gone 
down.  So  strongly  did  Harry  insist  that  the  gale  had 
blown  itself  out,  that  Charley  proposed  that  thejT  should 
all  walk  over  to  the  sand-hills,  which  were  not  more  than 
an  eighth  of  a mile  distant,  and  settle  the  question  wheth- 
er the  wind  had  gone  down,  or  was,  as  he  asserted,  blow- 
ing as  hard  as  ever.  Bo  they  made  their  way  through  the 
rank  beach  grass,  and  climbed  the  sand-hills.  The  first 
blast  of  wind  convinced  them  that  the  gale  had  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  The  sea  was  a magnificent  sight, 
and  the  surf  was  breaking  on  the  beach  with  a noise  like 
thunder.  There  were  only  two  sails  visible  in  the  distant 
horizon,  and  the  sky  in  the  southwest  was  black  with  ap- 
proaching rain.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a wild  and 
terrible  night  was  at  hand,  and  the  boys  went  back  to  the 
boat  feeling  awed  at  the  might  of  the  elements,  and  some- 
what oppressed  by  a feeling  of  loneliness  and  helplessness. 

They  had  everything  in  order  before  the  rain  reached 
them,  and  though  it  came  down  in  sheets,  they  managed 
to  keep  dry.  They  were  not  sleepy,  and  so  they  talked 
over  the  events  of  the  day  as  they  lay  iu  their  narrow  but 
warn  and  comfortable  cabin. 
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“By-the-bye,  Charley,  we  haven't  heard  you  say  any- 
thing about  Nina  to  day,"  said  Harry,  mischievously. 

“ Who’s  Nina  i1"  said  Charley.  “ Oh,  I remember — the 
girl  we  met  yesterday.  Why,  what  should  I say  about 
her  f 

“Oh,  nothing;  only  I was  thinking  that  you'd  prob- 
ably forgotten  all  about  her.  Now  Joe  thinks  that  it 
Would  be  a nice  thing  to  get  her  to  come  on  a cruise  with 
us." 

“That's  nonsense.  She  couldn't  go  without  her  mo- 
ther, and  her  mother  wouldn't  go  without  her  father. 
We'd  have  to  get  a regular  yacht,  with  state-rooms,  and  all 
that.  Don't  let's  talk  about  girls,  Tom.  Did  you  ever  see 
a canoe  ?" 

“I’ve  seen  birches,  if  that's  what  you  mean.” 

“No;  I mean  a wooden  cruising  canoe,  such  as  the  fel- 
lows that  belong  to  the  American  Canoe  Club  have.  Do 
you  know  that  you  can  sail  or  paddle  anywhere  in  a ca- 
noe, and  sleep  in  it  at  night  ? That's  the  sort  of  tiling  to 
cruise  in.” 

“I’ve  seen  one,”  said  Joe.  “It  was  a perfect  beauty, 
all  decked  over,  and  with  water-tight  compartments  to 
carry  things  in,  and  two  masts.  If  you'll  believe  it,  the 
whole  thing,  masts  and  all,  didn't  weigh  over  seventy 
pounds." 

“Now  if  we  had  canoes,"  continued  Charley,  “ we  could 
cruise  in  any  kind  of  water.  We  could  come  down  a 
shallow  river  all  full  of  rapids,  or  we  could  sail  in  deep 
water,  and  keep  dry  in  any  sort  of  sea.  I’d  like  nothing 
better  than  a canoe  cruise,  and  I wish  you’d  ail  think 
about  trying  it  next  summer.  ” 

The  conversation  was  successfully  turned  from  girls  to 
canoes,  and  the  boys  discussed  canoes  and  canoeing  until 
they  finally  fell  asleep,  with  the  rain  beating  heavily  on 
their  canvas  covering,  and  rattling  like  a constant  shower 
of  peas  on  the  deck.  They  had  been  asleep  for  several 
hours  when  they  were  suddenly  awakened  by  the  heavy 
report  of  a cannon,  fired  apparently  but  a little  distance 
from  them. 

[TO  UK  CO.XTINCED.] 


WHAT  ROBIN  TOLD. 

BY  GEORGE  COOPER. 

IIow  do  the  robins  build  their  nest  f 
iiohin  Redbreast  told  me. 

First  a wisp  of  aniltcr  buy 
In  a pretty  round  they  lay; 

Then  home  shreds  of  downy  floss, 
Feathers  too  and  bits  of  moss, 
Woven  with  a sweet,  sweet  song, 
This  way,  that  way,  and  names : 
That’s  what  Robin  told  me. 

Where  do  the  robins  bide  their  neat? 
Robin  Redbreast  told  me. 

Up  among  the  leaves  so  deep, 
Where  the  sun  I teams  rarely  creep. 
Long  before  the  winds  are  cold, 
I/Ong  before  the  leaves  are  gold, 
Bright-eyed  stars  will  peep  and  see 
Baby  robins  one,  two,  three: 

That's  what  Robin  told  rue. 


RECKLESS  SPARROWS. 

BY  JAMES  OTIS. 

ONCE  upon  a time,  perhaps  this  summer,  perhaps  last, 
four  reckless  young  sparrows  lived  in  Central  Park. 
Of  course  there  were  very  many  more  of  their  kind  there, 
but  these  four  had  formed  u sort  of  club  by  themselves, 
ami  all  the  staid,  respectable  sparrows  were  really  shocked 
by  the  way  in  which  these  youngsters  behaved. 

They  would  fly  in  on  to  the  paths,  picking  up  crumbs 
almost  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the  visitors,  and  then  fly 


back  among  the  bushes,  as  if  they  believed  they  had  dis- 
played a wonderful  amount  of  bravery.  They  twittered 
and  chirped  around  the  heads  of  the  sacred  cattle,  and 
darted  hack  and  forth  past  the  ostriches,  until  it  was  a 
wonder  they  were  not  killed. 

Now  these  young  sparrow's  never  would  take  the  ad- 
vice of  their  elders,  but  continued  in  their  wild  ways,  with 
a twitter  that  was  very  like  a laugh  whenever  any  of  their 
relatives  lectured  them  on  the  folly  of  recklessness  .and 
foolish  daring. 

Finally  the  time  came  when  they  felt  they  needed  a 
change,  and  one  of  them  proposed,  while  they  were  mak- 
ing an  early  breakfast  from  a fat  worm  that  had  come  in 
their  way  just  in  time,  that  they  all  go  down  to  the  city 
for  a regular  lark. 

With  such  a party  as  that,  the  idea  was  a good  one,  for 
it  not  only  promised  plenty  of  sport  and  adventure,  but 
would  show  younger  or  more  sedate  sparrows  what  could 
be  done  by  fellows  who  had  the  proper  amount  of  courage. 

At  the  risk  of  indigestion  the  worm  was  eaten  hastily, 
and  stopping  only  long  enough  to  use  a blade  of  grass  an 
a napkin,  they  started  on  their  journey,  just  a trifle  con- 
fused by  the  noise  and  bustle,  but  determined  that  no  one 
should  know  they  had  never  been  around  the  town  before. 

The  busy  sparrows  in  the  streets,  who  were  obliged  to 
work  industriously  all  day  in  order  to  get  sufficient  food, 
had  very  little  to  say  to  these  young  fellows  who  assumed 
so  many  foolish  airs  and  graces,  flying  about  first  this  way 
and  then  that,  as  if  they  had  taken  leave  of  their  senses. 

They  flew  down  the  streets  among  the  horses,  until  they 
came  near  getting  run  over  two  or  three  times;  darted 
around  among  the  boys,  until  one  caine  so  near  being 
caught  that  he  lost  two  of  his  tail  feathers  in  the  struggle ; 
and  then  the  party  seated  themselves  on  the  roof  of  a house 
to  decide  what  was  best  to  lie  done. 

In  a window  almost  opposite  where  they  were  sitting 
was  a stuffed  sparrow,  mounted  so  skillfully  that  it  looked 
as  if  it  was  alive. 

It  was  not  many  moments  before  the  party  from  the 
Park  saw  the  motionless  bird,  and  without  a thought  that 
it  was  dead,  proposed  to  have  some  8]>ort  with  the  stranger. 

“ He's  a terribly  glum-looking  fellow,"  said  the  young- 
est of  the  party.  “Let's  go  over  and  wake  him  up." 

“ He  sits  there  as  if  he  owned  the  whole  city,"  said  an- 
other, “and  it  will  do  him  good  to  let  him  know  that 
there  are  some  in  town  who  amount  to  as  much  as  he 
does." 

“Let’s  all  fly  down  at  once,  and  scare  him,'1  proposed 
the  third;  and  no  sooner  was  the  idea  suggested  than  it 
was  carried  into  execution. 

Down  the  four  flew  with  a rush,  directly  past  the  sol- 
emn bird;  but  instead  of  showing  signs  of  fear,  he  never 
winked. 

Then  the  visitors  perched  on  the  ledge  of  the  window, 
daring  the  stranger  to  come  out  and  knock  them  off,  and 
making  use  of  a great  many  uusparrowly  remarks ; but  no 
reply  was  made. 

“ I'll  go  up  and  flirt  niv  wings  In  his  face,"  said  the  most 
reckless  one  of  the  party;  “and  if  tliat  don't  make  him 
speak.  I’m  mistaken." 

Full  of  the  idea  that  he  was  about  to  do  some  brave 
thing  in  thus  attacking  one  poor  lone  bird,  this  impudent 
' sparrow  did  us  he  had  said  he  would,  and  great  was  the 
surprise  of  all  four  when  the  stranger  tumbled  over  as 
stiff  as  a poker. 

At  first  the  party  were  afraid  they  had  carried  their 
sport  too  far,  ami  committed  murder.  For  a moment 
they  were  so  frightened  that  their  only  thought  was  of 
flight  ; and  then  they  noticed  that  the  stranger  had  not 
: moved  a muscle  since  he  hud  been  struck,  but  lay  with 
I raised  wings  just  as  he  had  been  sitting. 

There  was  something  strange  about  it  all,  for  it  surely 
did  not  seem  as  if  a little  blow'  like  the  one  given  could 
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It  was  a lm it!  lesson  for 
them,  but  it  did  them  {rood  ; 
and  to-day.  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  find  those  young  spa  r- 
rows,  they  would  tell  you, 
if  they  could,  that  they  had 
decided  to  listen  to  the  ex- 
perience of  their  parents 
rather  than  liear  the  |K>$si- 
ble  suffering  by  trying  to 
find  out  for  themselves. 


LANDING  A IUVER- 
HORSE. 


have  killed  the  bird,  and  they  ventured  in  to  examine  the 
supposed  victim.  So  intent  were  they  upon  the  exami- 
nation that  they  did  not  notice  that  any  one  had  entered 
the  room,  until  they  heard  a low  voice  say,  “Oh,  Nellie, 
get  some  salt  quick,  and  we  can  catch  them  all.” 

Their  recklessness  was  gone  as  they  looked  up,  and  saw 
a little  boy  and  girl  coming  directly  toward  them.  How 
their  hearts  beat,  and  how  frightened  they  were!  They 
had  heard  their  mother  say  that  if  they  got  salt  on  their 
tails  they  would  surely  be  caught,  and  fastened  in  a cage, 
and  they  dashed  around  the  room  wildly  in  their  efforts 
to  escajie,  too  much  excited  to  fly  directly  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  first. 

They  did  manage  to  get  out  after  a time,  however,  and 
when  they  went  bock  home  they  were  anything  but  a 
jaunty-looking  party.  One  had  scraped  his  wing  against 
the  wall  until  it  bled,  two  others  had  lost  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  tails,  while  the  youngest  had  his  feathers  firmly 
glued  down  by  syrup  from  the  bread  the  little  girl  had  in 
her  hand. 


BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

7 HAT  were  we 
there  for?’”  said 
Uncle  Marbury.  “ Why, 
we  wanted  to  kill  a hippo- 
potamus.” 

“ Was  Mr.  Lloyd  a great 
hunter  too  ?”  asked  Cal. 

“Yes;  he*d  hunted  all 
sorts  of  wild  animals,  aud 
so  had  I.  We  could  each 
say  we’d  killed  lions  and 
tigers  and  elephants,  but 
we  liad  never  before  gone 
after  any  hippopotami.” 
“Hippopotamuses? 
Were  there  any  there  ?” 

“ That’s  where  they  be- 
long. But  don't  say 
‘ musses.'  One  is  a hip- 
popotamus. I killed  five 
while  I was  there,  and  as 
soon  as  I had  two  of  them, 
they  were  hippopotami.” 
“My l”  exclaimed  Rob- 
ert, “I  never  heard  that 
before.” 

Cal  had  his  school  atlas 
out  on  the  table,  and  his 
finger  was  already  push- 
ing along  up  the  west  coast 
of  Africa. 

“There's  Angola.’1 
“Now  find  the  river  Co- 
anza.  There’s  any  num- 
ber of  them,  and  they’re 
all  alike.  Where  are  my 
spectacles  ?” 

“I’ve got  it, ’’  said  Cal . “ Was  that  where  you  found  ’em  ?’’ 
“They  live  along  all  those  rivers.  The  lianks  are  axil 
woods  and  swamps  and  mud,  and  the  rivers  are  just  about 
fit  for  river-horses  to  wallow  in.” 

“ River-horses!”  exclaimed  Rob,  who  was  staring  at  a 
cut  of  one  in  his  Natural  History.  “ He’s  no  more  like 
a horse  than  this  house  is.” 

“Well,  no,”  said  Uncle  Marbury;  “there  isn’t  much 
horse  about  them,  but  they  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the 
river,  so  half  their  name  is  correct.  The  first  one  I killed 
tipi>ed  over  all  our  boats,  so  we  had  to  swim  for  it.” 

“ Did  he  get  a bite  at  any  of  you  ?” 

“It  wasn’t  his  fault  that  he  didn’t.  We  found  out  that 
fishing  for  river-horses  was  a serious  piece  of  business.” 

“ Fish  for  them  ? What!  with  a hook  and  line  ?” 
“Not  exactly.  It  was  a good  deal  more  like  fishing 
for  whales.  Mr.  Lloyd  and  I went  after  them  with  a lot 
of  black  hunters.  We  took  our  guns,  and  they  took  their 
harpoons,  and  such  a time  as  we  had  you  never  saw.” 

Cal  and  Rob  were  getting  a good  deal  waked  up  on  the 
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river-horse  question,  and  their  mother  dropped  her  book 
in  her  lap,  although  she  had  heard  that  story  once  or 
twice  before. 

“Now,  boys,”  she  said,  “don't  interrupt  your  uncle. 
Let  him  tell  it  all  his  own  way.” 

Cal  and  Rob  looked  at  each  oilier.  Cal  had  at  least 
three  questions  in  his  mouth,  and  Rob  had  two.  all  ready 
to  ask,  but  they  shut  their  lips  hard,  and  Rob  took  a tight 
grip  of  his  chair,  so  he  shouldn’t  let  go  of  those  questions. 

Uncle  Marburv  leaned  bock  in  his  Sleepy  Hollow  chair, 
and  went  right  on : 

“The  black  men  go  for  them  in  boats,  with  harpoons 
that  they  make  themselves.  They  take  a stout  pole,  of  a 
hard,  heavy  wood  that  grows  there,  and  cut  it  to  about  ten 
or  twelve  feet  long  and  three  or  four  inches  thick.  That’s 
the  shaft  of  the  harpoon.  The  head  is  mode  of  a tough 
piece  of  iron,  thicker  than  my  Anger,  and  about  a 
long.  It  lias  a barbed  spear-head  at  the  end,  and  when 
those  barljs  get  under  the  tough  hide  of  a hippopotamus, 
all  the  plunging  and  struggling  lie  can  do  won't  make 
them  pull  out. 

“They  bore  a hole  in  the  end  of  the  pole  just  big  enough 
to  take  in  a few  inches  of  the  iron  foot  of  the  barbed  head, 
and  it  fits  loosely,  so  it  ’ll  come  out.  That’s  just  what  they 
want  it  to  do.  I’ll  tell  you  why.  Just  as  soon  as  a hip- 
popotamus is  wounded,  lie  turns  to  bite  at  the  thing  that 
hurt  him,  and  if  his  great  jaws  and  sharp  teeth  shut  down 
on  a piece  of  wood,  they’d  grind  it  to  splinters,  no  matter 
how  hard  and  strong  it  might  be.  If  it  was  a rope,  they’d 
cut  it  right  off,  and  the  hunters  would  lose  their  harpoon 
and  their  game  too.  Bo  they  leave  the  iron  head  loose, 
to  come  out,  and  fasten  it  to  the  pole  by  a sort  of  long 
band  that  is  made  of  ever  so  many  tough  strong  cords, 
not  very  large,  any  one  of  them,  and  these  slip  around 
among  the  teeth,  and  if  some  of  them  do  get  cut  off,  then? 
are  always  enough  left  to  hold  by. 

*’The  other  end  of  the  pole  has  a long  rope,  like  a 
whale  line,  tied  to  it,  aud  that  is  coiled  up  in  the  boat, 
and  they  let  it  run  out  or  pull  it  in,  just  as  they  see  fit. 

“We  had  two  of  those  harpoons  in  each  of  our  boats, 
and  all  of  the  black  men  had  spears,  and  Lloyd  aud  I had 
double-barrelled  rifles,  and  our  first  river-horse  was  al- 
most too  much  for  us  in  spite  of  them  all.” 

“ Did  he  fight  hard  ?” 

“Calvin!”  said  his  mother. 

“ I'll  tell  you.  Lloyd  and  I had  a good  yawl  boat  we 
had  brought  with  us,  and  half  a dozen  black  men  to  pad- 
dle, and  there  were  two  canoes,  each  with  three  black  men 
in  it,  but  we  didn't  bring  any  canoes  home.  Mr.  Lloyd 
and  I and  my  black  servant  were  the  only  men  in  those  i 
boats  t hat  hud  any  clothes  on  to  speak  of. 

“ Now,  you  see,  boys,  the  hippopotami  are  a good  deal 
like  you— they  have  favorite  spots  along  the  river  where 
they  go  in  swimming,  and  sometimes  a good  many  will  go  , 
in  together,  and  have  a good  bath  of  mud  and  water.  The  j 
black  hunters  find  out  these  places,  but  it  wouldn’t  do  to 
go  straight  for  them.  You'd  only  scare  them  away  if  you 
did  that. 

“ Mr.  Llovd  and  I let  the  black  hunters  do  tilings  their 
own  way ; and  they  had  made  our  camp,  the  night  liefore, 
two  good  miles  above  one  of  these  wallowing-places.  So. 
when  we  started,  we  let  the  boat  and  the  two  canoes  float 
down  with  the  current,  just  steering  them  a little,  and 
you  never  saw  so  many  men  keep  so  still.  It  was  dread- 
fully warm,  and  we'd  have  envied  the  black  men  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  mosquitoes.  They  didn't  seem  to 
mind  them,  but  we  were  glad  enough  then*  were  some 
spots  on  us  where  the  ugly  little  scamps  couldn’t  bite  to 
do  any  harm.  I believe,  though,  that  my  black  servant 
would  have  stripped  off  his  clothes  if  he  hadn’t  been  so 
proud  of  them.  Suddenly  one  of  the  black  hunters  in 
my  boat  put  his  hand  bu  my  arm.  and  pointed  at  some- 
thing a little  ahead  of  the  canoe  on  the  left. 


“It  was  something  big  and  black  coming  slowly  up 
through  the  water.  A little  pair  of  ears  very  wide  apart ; 
then  the  great  eyes  that  seemed  to  stick  right  out;  then 
the  nose — there  was  no  use  in  asking  whose  head  that  was. 
Just  enough  of  his  body  followed  above  the  surface  to 
give  the  black  hunter  in  the  prow  of  that  canoe  a fair 
mark  for  his  harpoon.  He  was  close  up  when  be  threw 
it;  and  he  drove  it  in  good  aud  deep,  now  I tell  you.  I 
felt  sure  it  would  stick,  but  it  must  have  astonished  that 
river-horse.  He  gave  a tremendous  angry  sort  of  grunt 
and  a great  jump,  and  the  head  of  the  harpoon  came  out 
of  the  socket,  just  as  it  was  meant  to,  and  off  he  started 
down  stream.  He  pulled  that  canoe  aloflg  fast  enough, 
and  the  rest  of  us  paddled  for  dear  life. 

“I  tried  hard  to  get  a shot  at  him,  and  so  did  Lloyd, 
whenever  any  of  him  showed  above  water,  but  our  bullets 
must  have  glanced  from  his  hard  wet  hide,  if  any  of  them 
hit  him,  and  I'm  not  half  sure  they  did. 

44  You've  no  idea  at  what-  a rate  he  managed  to  travel. 
It  was  hot  work  to  keep  anywhere  near  him.  We  wanted 
him  to  go  ashore  or  into  shallow  water,  where  we  could 
get  at  him.  They’re  a good  deal  more  dangerous  in  the 
water  than  they  are  out  of  it. 

“He  was  more  scared  than  hurt,  though,  and  he  didn't 
care  a copper  what  we  wanted;  but  in  one  of  his  turns  he 
gave  me  a chance  to  put  a rifle-bullet  into  his  side.” 

“Did  it  kill  him  ?”  Both  boys  had  spoken  at  once. 

44  No,  it  didn't  kill  him,  but  it  made  him  angry,  aud 
just  then  one  of  the  black  hunters  drove  a spear  into  him. 

“Then  the  fight  began.  He  was  furious  with  pain,  and 
didn't  seem  to  care  any  more  for  spears  and  bullets  after 
that  than  I did  for  the  mosquitoes.  He  dived  and  rose,  and 
dived  aud  rose,  aud  tried  every  way  to  get  at  us,  and  the 
black  men  had  to  ply  their  paddles  more  than  their  spears. 

44  He  snorted  and  squealed  with  rage,  aud  miule  the  wa- 
ter fairly  foam  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  he  tried  a 
piece  of  cunning.  He  swam  around  under  water  for 
nearly  a minute,  and  the  lmrpoou  rope  was  out  so  loose 
and  long  that  we  couldn’t  keep  very  close  track  of  him. 

“Suddenly  the  black  hunters  in  one  of  the  canoes  gave 
a frightened  yell,  and  sprang  out.  I saw  a great  guping 
pair  of  jaws  shutting  down  over  the  side  of  that  canoe, 
and  they  crunched  it  in  pieces  as  easily  as  you  would  bite 
through  a brittle  ginger-snap.  He  bad  spoiled  the  canoe 
at  one  bite,  and  then  he  dashed  fiercely  around  in  all  di- 
rections. looking  for  the  men.  They  swam  well,  but  he'd 
have  caught  some  of  them  if  it  hadn’t  been  that  the  har- 
poon in  him  belonged  to  the  other  canoe,  and  the  crew  of 
that  were  hauling  on  it  with  all  their  might.  The  upset 
men  scrambled  into  my  bout,  and  Lloyd  and  I got  some 
shots  at  the  hippopotamus  that  weakened  him.  It  was 
well  we  did.  for  they  pulled  too  hard  on  the  harpoon  rope, 
and  got  too  near,  and  in  a moment  more  they  Ux>  were  in 
the  river,  and  their  canoe  was  being  bitten  to  splinters. 
It  was  hard  and  dangerous  work  to  save  those  men,  but 
we  did  it,  and  our  yawl  was  terribly  crowded  when  they 
were  all  in.  It  began  to  look  like  a doubtful  fight,  for 
we  had  lost  hold  of  the  harpoon  rope;  but  the  hippopota- 
mus hud  managed  to  bring  us  all  nearer  the  bank,  where 
the  water  was  not  so  deep,  and  he  had  no  notion  of  run- 
ning now.  He  stood  at  bay  a minute  or  so  later,  half  out 
of  water,  and  the  black  hunters  sprang  out.  and  went  at 
hint  with  their  spears  like  heroes.  I never  saw  such  dar- 
ing fellows;  but  Mr.  Lloyd  and  I were  doing  all  we  con  id 
with  our  rifles,  and  the  river-horse  hardly  knew  which 
way  to  turn.  Something  was  lotting  him  from  every  di- 
rection. I was  just  beginning  to  wonder  if  he  could  be 
killed  at  all.  when  lie  made  a sudden  turn  und  a rush,  and 
, over  went  our  boat,  and  we  too  were  sprawling  in  the 
j river.  I must  say  I felt  a little  queer  when  I went  under; 
but  when  I got  my  head  out  again,  there  was  the  hippo- 
potamus within  ten  feet  of  me,  his  mouth  wide  open  for  a 
bite,  but  staggering  and  falling  over  on  his  side. 
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“He  went  right  to  the  bottom,  but  we  didn't  lose  him- 
Some  of  the  black  men  righted  our  boat,  and  some  dived 
and  searched  for  the  guns  and  things,  and  found  them, 
and  some  of  them  worked  away  at  the  hippopotamus  till 
they  got  a strong  rope  hitched  around  iiis  lower  jaw. 
Then  we  all  tugged  and  pulled  till  we  had  him  half  out 
of  water,  at  the  shore  of  the  river.  He  was  an  enormous 
fellow,  and  more  like  a big  black  hog  than  like  any  horse 
I ever  saw.” 

“Did  the  natives  carry  him  home?”  asked  Cal. 

“ Well,  yes,  a good  part  of  him.  But  they  cooked  and 
ate  him  first.  They  built  a big  fire  on  the  bank,  and  kept  ; 
on  cutting  off  slices  and  roosting  and  broiling  till  1 won*  ! 
dered  when  they'd  stop.” 


THE  DAISY  COT. 

A STORY  IK  TWO  I»ARTS. 
BY  MI88  LILLI  AS  C.  DAVIDSON. 


part  n. 


"lirEEKS  and  months  went  by,  and  each  week  found 
▼ ? Mercy  better  and  brighter  and  stronger,  until  her 
tongue  used  to  go  like  a mill  clapper,  and  a continual 
stream  of  chatter  overflowed  from  the  Daisy  Cot. 

One  bright  day  Sister  Theresa  and  the  Doctor  were  in 
close  consultation  as  they  walked  from  the  boys’  ward  to 
the  girls’. 

“ You  see,”  the  Bister  was  saying,  “little  Mercy  is  near- 
ly well  now ; indeed,  she  ought  to  go  into  the  country  for 
change  of  air.  and  we  really  ought  not  to  keep  the  eot 
from  some  other  patient  who  may  need  to  come  in.” 

" Humph !”  said  the  Doctor.  “ That's  true  enough,  and 
I quite  agree ; but  where’s  the  poor  baby  to  go  ?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know;”  and  sbe  looked  very  sorrowful. 
“That’s  just  the  trouble.  There's  no  one  to  take  her: 
and,  poor  wee  pet,  I don’t  want  to  sound  as  if  I wanted 
to  get  rid  of  her.  I don't  know  how  we  can  bear  to  let 
her  go;  but — ” 

“ Humph V*  growled  the  Doctor,  very  crossly;  ami  he 
turned  sharply  on  his  heel,  and  entered  the  open  door. 
The  happy  little  voice  was  singing  some  nursery  song, 
and  Mercy  was  sitting  bolt-upright  in  the  cot,  and  watch- 
ing with  all  her  eyes  and  all  her  attention  Sister  Agnes, 
as  she  was  filling  the  vases  in  the  ward  with  violets. 
There  had  been  a great  bosket  of  flowers  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital tliat  very  morning,  and  everybody  was  rejoicing 
over  the  lovely  blossoms, 

“ Why,  Mouaie,”  was  the  Doctor's  greeting,  “you’re  as 
bright  as  a young  butterfly.” 

“See!  see!”  and  she  held  up  a bunch  of  duisies,  which 
hud  come  among  the  other  flowers,  and  hail  been  voted, 
by  universal  consent  to  the  Daisy  Cot;  “dey  is  so  pitty!” 
and  then — no  one  knows  how  the  happy  thought  struck 
her.  but  a quick  gleam  came  into  her  merry  face,  and 
she  put  out  her  hands  eagerly  toward  hitn.  “Take  dem 
to  my  lady,”  she  said. 

For  one  moment  the  Doctor  was  too  much  surprised 
even  to  say  “Humph!”  Then,  “ By  the  bones  of  jEacu- 
lapius,  I'll  chance  it!”  was  his  remarkable  reply,  as  he 
dropped  the  daisies  into  his  great  pocket,  and  crushing 
his  hat  down  on  his  head,  turned  and  bolted  out  of  the 
hospital.  He  went  through  the  streets  at  the  same  rapid 
rate,  and  never  stopped  until  he  rang  the  bell  of  a big 
house  in  a distant  square.  The  sunshine  was  so  bright 
that  for  the  first  moment  after  ho  was  ushered  into  a 
shaded  drawing-room  he  could  set?  nothing  at  all,  but 
stood  blinking  and  winking  like  a great  owl  that  had 
been  awakened  in  broad  daylight. 

It  was  a very  pretty  room,  all  furnished  in  the  newest 
high -art  style  of  mouldy  greens  and  bilious -looking 
browns,  but  looking  like  a room  which  people  used  to  sit 
and  read  a ad  work  in— a home- like-looking  room.  There 


were  a few  choice  pictures  on  the  green  walls,  among 
them  a copy  of  Mercy's  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  air  was 
heavy  with  the  soft  breath  of  the  flowers  in  a conserva- 
tory which  opened  out  at  the  back;  but  the  windows  were 
shaded  and  darkened  until  there  was  hardly  a ray  of  light 
that  had  the  audacity  to  venture  through.  The  Doctor's 
first  act  was  to  march  across  to  the  nearest!  blind  and 
draw  it  up. 

There  was  a smothered  cry  from  a soft  faded  green 
chair  by  the  tiled  fire-place,  where  a lady  was  sitting, 
half  hidden  by  the  heavy  folds  of  the  black  robes  that 
seemed  to  throw  into  relief  her  white  hands  and  pale  sad 
face.  It  was  " E.  M.  B.,”  Mercy’s  “ find  lady.” 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  with  a little  cry 
of  protest,  as  the  blessed  sun  streamed  in ; but  the  Doctor 
never  left  things  half  done;  so  up  went  another  blind, 
and  the  window-sash  too,  before  he  came  over  and  stood, 
beside  her.  looking  down  at  her  with  a compassionate 
expression  that  would  have  surprised  more  than  one  lady 
if  she  had  seen  it  on  “ that  old  bear's”  face. 

“Oh,  Doctor,  how  could  you ?”  murmured  Mrs.  Braith- 
waite.  reproachfully.  “ It  is  so  bright” 

“ Well,  madam,”  said  the  eccentric  Doctor,  44  the  world 
is  bright.  I can’t  help  it,  as  I didn't  make  it;  but  as  it 
was  made  so,  I suppose  it  wasn't  meant  to  lie  wasted:” 
which  made  the  lady  smile,  though  it  was  a smile  that 
soon  faded. 

Then  came  a little  professional  talk,  and  feeling  of 
pulse,  over  which  the  Doctor  looked  grave. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  madam,”  he  said  at  length,, 
“you’re  out  of  tone  and  tune.  • You  just  go  on  getting 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  if  you  don't  mind,  you'll  die 
from  sheer  indifference.” 

44 1 wish  I could.”  she  answered,  with  a sigh.  44  Oh  no, 
I didn't  mean  to  be  so  wicked.  I know  we  must  live; 
but,  oh  dear!  life  is  so  empty  1” 

“My  patience,  madam!  do  you  find  it  so?  I always 
thought  it  overcrowded.”  was  on  the  tip  of  the  Doctor's 
tongue;  but  he  stopped  himself,  and  said,  instead,  quite 
gently,  “Life's  pretty  much  what  we  make  it  ourselves, 
I fancy.” 

“ And  how  is  the  hospital  ? how  is  the  cot  ?”  asked  Mrs. 
Braitliwaite,  willing  to  change  the  subject. 

44  Oh,  going  on  all  right.  By-the-way,  I’d  like  you  to 
see  the  last  young  one  in  it.  A small  monkey  that's  won 
all  our  hearts  somehow.  Ami  I'm  rather  bothered  about 
her  just  now.  She’s  well  enough  to  go  out,  but  not  quite 
well  yet  either:  and  the  plague  is,  what's  to  be  done  with 
her.  Her  parents  were  respectable  people — artists,  or 
such  like— but  they're  both  dead,  and  she  hasn't  kith  nor 
kin.  Where’s  she  to  go  ?” 

A sudden  stiffness  came  over  Mrs.  Braitliwaite.  “I 
dare  say  she  can  go  to  an  orphan  asylum,”  she  said;  44 1 
think  I can  get  her  into  one.” 

“ Oh,  botheration  1"  broke  out  the  Doctor.  “ I beg  your 
pardon;  but  as  to  that,  we  at  the  hospital  could  raise 
enough  to  keep  her  somewhere.  But  that's  not  what  I 
want.  That  poor  little  chick  in  a great  bare  asylum! 
No;  what  I want  for  her  is  a home.”  And  he  looked  nar- 
rowly at  her,  hut  she  avoided  his  gaze. 

“ There’s  a children’s  home  in  Wainwriglit  Street,”  she 
began,  uneasily. 

“No,  no;  she  wants  change  of  air.” 

“Oh,  as  to  that,  I am  going  out  of  town  next  week 
myself,  and  I can  take  her  with  me  to  the  sea  for  a month 
if  you  like.” 

“ By  all  means ; it  will  do  you  both  good.”  He  pushed 
back  his  chair,  and  stared  at  a distant  corner  of  the  fres- 
coed ceiling.  44  But  what’s  to  become  of  her  when  the 
month's  up  ?”  and  he  tried  to  sjieak  innocently. 

Mrs.  Braithwaite  faced  round  upon  him  indignantly. 
“I  know  whet  you  mean;  I understand  you  perfectly 
well,”  she  cried.  “You  want  me  to  adopt  this  child. 
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TliK  MKSSAUK  OP  THE  DAISIES. 

How  can  you  be  so  cruel  ? But  I won’t.  Don't  ask  it. 
I never  will  do  it.” 

“ Why  not  ?”  asked  the  Doctor,  unmoved. 

“What!  put  another  child  in  my  own  precious  dar- 
ling’s place?  I couldn't.” 

“ I don’t  see  the  need  of  that.  There  are  such  things 
as  sisters.” 

“ And  to  see  her  about  the  house,  and  to  hear  her  voice, 
jnst  as  I used  to  hear  Daisy’s!  And  perhaps  there 'd  be 
something  about  her  like  my  treasure.  What  color  is 
her  hair  ?— black  ?” 

“ Red,”  said  the  Doctor,  grimly. 

“ J?«i  hair  r with  a sort  of  gasp.  4‘  Oh  no,  you  must 
not  ask  me.  I can’t  do  it.  I’ll  pay  anything  you  like  to 
get  her  a home — you  know  I always  feel  as  if  the  Daisy 
Cot  children  had  an  especial  claim  on  me — but  I can  not 
take  her  for  my  own.” 

“ As  you  please,”  said  the  Doctor,  gruffly,  rising  to  his 
feet.  “Only  you  needn't  trouble  yourself  to  pay  any- 
thing (or  her.  We’re  not  over-rich  at  the  hospital,  but 
1 rather  think  we  can  raise  enough  ourselves  for  our  lit- 
tle girl.  It  wasn’t  money  I asked  you  for,  but  love.” 

“ What  is  her  name,  Doctor  ?”  she  asked,  more  quietly. 

“Mercy.  (Hallo!”  thought  the  Doctor.  “I  almost 
said  Daisy,  and  that  would  have  ended  the  last  chance, 
and  no  mistake.)  ‘ The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,’ 
you  know;  ‘it  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven,’ 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Well,  madam,  I‘m  disap- 
pointed, I confess;  but  saying  so  won’t  mend  matters. 
Keep  on  taking  that  quinine.”  And  he  moved  toward  the 
door.  44  By-the-way,”  he  said,  coining  back  again,  “ I 
nearly  forgot.  What  put  it  into  the  baby’s  head  no  mor- 
tal knows;  but  just  as  I was  coming  out  of  the  hospital 
this  morning  she  gave  me  these,  and  asked  me  to  give  ’em 
to  you  from  her;”  and  he  laid  the  little  bunch  of  daisies 
on  her  lap. 

There  was  a sound  between  a sob  and  a cry,  as  she 
caught  the  poor  faded  little  flowers  to  her  lips;  then  both 
hands  went  up  to  hide  the  sudden  storm  of  tears. 

“I  though^  you’d  take  'em  as  a message,  or  a what-you- 


may-call-’em,”  said  the  Doctor,  clearing  his  throat ; “ they 
seemed  so  to  me.”  He  turned  to  the  door  again,  but 
paused  before  the  Good  Shepherd  picture.  “Did  you 
ever  notice,”  he  said.  “ that  the  Good  Shepherd’s  anus  here 
are  full,  and  yet  there’s  a wretched,  sickly,  lame  little 
beast  that's  coming  on  behind?  I rather  think  it’s  about 
as  good  a job  as  any  one  can  do  to  lend  that  little  animal 
a hand.”  And  this  time  he  really  went. 

Two  hours  later,  as  ho  reached  the  hospital  on  his  aft- 
ernoon round,  a well  - known  carriage  stood  before  the 
door.  He  smiled  as  his  eye  fell  upon  it.  and  stole  on  tip- 
toe up  the  stone  staircase.  Outside  the  girls'  ward  he 
slopped  to  take  an  observation. 

There  by  the  Daisy  Cot  sat  a lady  in  a black  dress. 
Her  back  was  toward  the  door,  but  a white  hand  was 
smoothing  back  the  red-gold  rings  of  Mercy’s  hair,  and  a 
gentle  voice  said,  just  as  the  Doctor  came  within  car-shot, 
44  And  what  do  they  call  you,  dear  ?” 

The  Doctor  felt  a cold  chill  go  all  over  him.  44  Now  if 
the  baby  says  4 Daisy,’  it’s  all  up,”  he  gasped. 

But  surely  the  same  wonderful  instinct  which  made 
Mercy  send  the  flowers  prompted  her  now ; for  she  looked 
up  with  her  pretty  smile,  and  the  sweet  clear  voice  laugh- 
ed out,  “Is  Mousie.” 

44  And  would  you  like  to  come  home  with  me,  and  be 
my  little  girl,  and  have  pretty  toys,  and  learn  to  love  me  ?” 

“ I do  love  oo,"  said  the  little  voice  again ; and  the  Doc- 
tor, who  was  new  to  the  business  of  eavesdropping,  turned 
away  so  abruptly  that  he  ran  up  against  Sister  Theresa, 
and  nearly  knocked  her  flat  on  her  back. 

“ Beg  pardon,  I'm  sure,”  he  said,  recovering  his  bal- 
ance; “but  I know  you  won’t  mind,  under  the  circum- 
stances. Mousie  has  found  a home  at  last,  and  the  Daisy 


•*rs  MOUSIE.” 

Cot  is  ready  for  an  incised  wound  or  a compound  frac- 
ture as  soon  as  you  like  to  put  one  into  it.  That’s  all.” 

THE  ESI). 
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THK  KITTENS  DOOMED. 

I want  yon  to  drown  them  all  tbe  flrvt  thing  In  the  morning,  James.’ 


TIIB  KITTENS  SAVED. 

When  James  looked  for  tbem,  early  In  the  morning,  he  foand  that  they  had  myatertoualy  disappeared. 
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I.UMM,  MowTaKA  T»*KJtn«», 

I want  to  tell  Vovka  P*nri.x  nn  adventure  I met 
with.  I wan  creasing  the  Yellowstone  RIvst  in  an 
ambulance  on  a reTTy-hoat,  with  mamma  and  papa, 
when  a sudden  gu*t  of  wind  blew  my  hat  Into  the 
river.  I thought  It  was  gone  (or  good,  but  a little 
PI  ■■■can  Indian  boy  jumped  lu  nftor  It,  He  swain  a 
mile  before  he  caught  It,  ami  when  he  brought  It 
hack  you  would  Iwrdly  have  known  It  had  been  wcL 
Papa  gave  Ut«  boy  a silver  dollar,  and  I think  he  de- 
served it. 

We  am  In  the  Ydkxmtoa*  Volley,  and  tbc  river 
ran*  right  by  our  camp.  Tim  bouta  land  hi-re  kti  tlie 
aannu-r  when  they  can  not  get  up  to  Fort  Cnatrr, 
and  each  summer  an  officer  la  rent  down  In-re  to 
take  charge  of  the  government  More*  which  liter 
boar*  bring.  Till*  rammer  It  wn»  iwpa’s  turn  to 
«otne,  and  although  our  quarter*  am  not  w hand* 
some  a*  at  the  fort.  Mill  we  were  all  glad  to  have  a 
change.  We  have  large  notion  wood  • tree*  here,  and 
beautiful  green  grass  running  down  to  the  river, 
Which  la  very  pretty.  The  water  la  clear,  atvd  we 
bayi  nice  fish. 

My  alator  Nan  and  I hnvc  fun  hunting  flowers,  and 
more-iigan  ■ and  otlnw  atom*.  We  are  going  Host 
on  tin-  find  boat,  and  I expect  to  have  iota  of  fun 
with  Nannie,  u*  ahe  haa  never  been  away  from  Coa- 
ler. and  "he  will  me  no  many  wonderful  tlilngr. 
When  she  saw  tin?  first  “ Mackinaw,"  she  clapped 
her  hands,  and  mM,  ‘'Oh,  h»  ie  i»  tin?  boot  to  take  ns 
away !"  and  site  cried  when  It  went  pact.  K.  M.  O. 


Unnwi,  N »»  Y'>a«, 

I am  almort  nine  yrers  old,  but  I have  never  bom 
to  school.  My  mamma  has  tanght  mo  at  homo.  1 
have  nn  brothers  or  slaters,  but  Jessie,  my  cat,  Is  a 
nice  playmate.  Abe  sloop*  up  alairs  In  |HtpaV  store, 
and  tide  morning  she  did  not  come  down  to  break- 
fast a"  usual,  so  1 thought  I would  go  and  see  what 
was  the  matter.  I 1 1 tin  led  for  her,  and  at  last  I 
looked  Into  n barrel,  and  what  tin  y ou  think  1 save? 
Three  lovely  little  Kith-n*:  Oh,  how  proud  Ibi'lr 
niammu  was!  1 excused  her  [rent  coming  down  to 
breakfast,  and  carried  her  np  a cup  of  milk.  Now 
what  puxxlc*  me  Is  to  find  names  for  my  kittens.  I 
have  a family  of  thirteen  dolls,  and  th«*y  haw  each  « 
name,  aud  there  dues  not  Mim  to  beany  pretty  on  men 
left.  Knma  M.  IHB. 


U«h«.  Cnsiass. 

The  first  thing  to  Inlcnret  me  after  we  arrived  in 
London  was  the  Zoological  Gardens,  where  in-  saw 
many  monkeys.  One  was  very  fntmy,  and  swung 
hinuudf  by  his  tail  to  a branch  that  was  fasti-tied  Into 
his  cage.  I think  be  was  handsomer  than  any  monk- 
ey I ever  saw.  He  had  long  hlsrk  fur,  and  diil  not 
look  so  horribly  like  a shrivelled  old  man  as  most 
monkeys  do.  Wfi  afterward  went  Into  the  antelope 
bouse,  and  saw  some  Urge  and  some  simill  otw* ; t he 
small  now  were  the  prettiest,  ami  had  slender  legs, 
and  gentle  browu  eyes.  We  mw  sea-linn*.  Ix'ars, 
lions,  uml  tigers,  pretty  little  birds,  and  more  atii- 
mala  than  I can  tell  yuo  almuL 

We  went  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  saw  the  cor- 
onation chair,  and  the  old  stone  on  which  the  Scot- 
tish monarchs  were  crowned.  Edward  I.  brought 
the  slone  from  Srmlaud,  after  hehsd  conquered  that 
country.  W#  also  sow  the  tomb  of  Mary  ifuccn  of 
8cuu,  and  Nliakapeure's  tomb,  anr)  a stall*  or  him 
above  it.  Then  we  went  to  tec  Oin-cn  Elisabeth'* 
tomb,  which  has  * aUitne  of  li«r  lying  down  ; in  her 
left  hand  she  hold*  a globe,  and  in  her  rigid  band  a 
•ccplre;  site  was  very  ugly  til  comparison  with  her 
cousin  jl ary  Queen  of  8c>>ta.  Then  We  visited  Ma- 
dame Tussnnif's  wax-work*.  There  were  wax  men 
put  there  lor  guides,  and  some  of  u*  thought  they 
were  real,  and  asked  one  of  them  to  tell  us  tin*  way 
to  go.  W t saw  figures  of  tire  royal  family  and  Mar- 
tini,other,  nisi  NuiKilenn'a  nip  that  lie  used  two  or 
three  years  in  8t.  Helena,  that  lonely,  dreary  little 
lale  in  Ihe  ocean. 

Then  vri:  took  " lumsums"  and  drove  to  SL  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  There  were  lit  l U;  laiys  drawtil  in  white 
robes,  like  pried*,  and  tint  singing  wna  perfectly 
lovely.  SL  Paul's  Cathedral  Is  built  on  the  Same 
Spot  where  oner  stood  a temple  to  IManu. 

Wc  visited  the  Royal  Academy.  and  I liked  two 
picture*  very  much— one,  of  a stream  with  t re-re  ou 
its  hanks,  ami  black  crow  * (lying  near : slid  Ihe  other, 
of  some  sheep  in  a anuw-stunu.  In  the  afternoon 
we  drove  it)  ll  vde  Park,  and  mw  An*  carriage*  and 
home*,  tint  itoin-  of  tin?  n*y*J  family,  as  it  wu*  very 
early  in  the  London  St-asnn. 

W*  ha-l  a present  of  some  lovely  wild  flowers  from 
an  English  gentleman  in  K**ex.  There  were  daisies. 
Cowslips,  primroses,  hltiehr-ll*.  and  ferns. 

The  next  day  we  wont  hy  rail  to  Purtsmouth  : there 
we  were  mel  hy  a "team Ism t for  Kyd*.  on  the  1*1*  of 
WlgbL  Then  again  w >■  had  a short  rail  ride  to  V*qt- 
lior,  where  we  stopped  at  a hotel  cal  Ire  I “Crab  and 
Lobster."  IIabby  O. 

Cut«mu.  Saws 

I think  YoCK*  Psort.a  is  the  paper  every  child  lu 
the  world  ought  tu  have;  I like  “Toby  Tyler,"  and 


all  the  Jimmie  Brown  stories.  My  papa  1*  an  editor,  : 
and  I can  set  nearly  a column  of  type.  I am  ten 
year*  old.  I tried  the  recipe  for  making  yellow  ink,  . 
which  wa*  given  in  Tor  no  P*orut  No.  «i‘,  nod  I win 
very  etircctwluL  John  G.  H. 

Bio  B«»»,  S’lmnm.  I 

1 live  not  In  Wisconsin,  on  the  K«ix  River.  I have 
a little  *t*uw  lliroe  years  old.  Wit  call  her  Nellie 
Bly.  I want  to  u-ll  you  of  a funny  thing  she  said.  ] 
One  day  a large  burnt  do-bee  cauie  Into  the  house, 
and  she  told  me  to  catch  It  and  take  away  Ita  bonev.  . 
I fold  her  bumble-bees  kept  their  honey  In  their 
nests.  “ Yes,"  *li«  said, ‘*1  have  found  bn inble-b«es’ 
nesta."  “No,"  I aaid,  “you  never  did.”  “Yew,  I 
have,  too."  “Then,"  said  I,  “ whv  didn't  yuq  get 
the  honey  T"  “T’aiise,"  said  she,  “ Uw  old  bumble-  I 
bee  was  nuH  li.  11.  C.  I 


I am  making  a log-cabin  quilt,  and  I have  not  half 
enough  pieem  When  this  quilt  la  flufalirel.it  will 
be  sold,  and  tin?  money  taken  to  ttuy  a tombstone 
for  my  dear  ln>y.  wl*a,  as  many  of  (lie  readers  of 
Yorao  Prnri.it  will  remember,  was  fruxeu  to  dratti 
in  the  woods  at  Mnskoka  last  winter.  It  i«  hard  to 
leave  him  hurled  there?,  for  his  Is  a solitary  gvnve  all 
alone  on  ttie  abort!  of  the  lake;  but  we  trust  ll+at  he 
Is  happy  in  heaven. 

I thought  that  jwrrtiap*  sntne  of  the  mother*  of  the 
little  readers  of  \ ovso  Prorut  would  kindly  aetid  me 
a bundle  of  pieces  of  "Ilk,  cashmere,  or  merino  to 
help  in  finishing  my  quilt,  Anysurh  favor  would  he 
thankfully  rcwlvea,  and,  as  tar  as  we  can,  we  will 
send  in  return  deer  born*  and  any  other  euriodtira 
we  can  obtain.  Mbs.  Klck*  A.  Look  man, 

Scotland  P.  O.,  Ontario,  Canada. 

I wish  to  Inform  my  correwpondemt*  to  whom  I 
am  Indebted  that,  ow  ing  to  the  fact  that  exchanges 
arrived  in  such  quantitive,  1 disposed  of  my  Mock  of 
sgati-s  an<l  smctliyst*  lu  a much  shorter  time  than  1 
anticipated  I am  making  evory  effort  to  procure 
sonic  more,  and  I beg  their  kind  tiMlulgenc*,  for, 
sltould  I not  succeed  in  obtaining  I lie  article  dexlrrd, 

I will  da  all  In  my  power  to  recomjwusc  Hie  favor*  ! 
1 hare  received. 

Willi  aw  J.  Moaaia,  Manistee,  Mich.  I 


Canada  (excepting  the  common  fc-exmt),  or  any  de- 
partment stamp*.  No  diiptlcaf***. 

Jnuva  W.  B-OLiNorH, 

• 18  Woateru  Avetiue,  Daveu|rart,  Iowa. 

Minerals,  relics,  and  curiosities. 

C.  L llaowK, 

»00  Gatos  A venae,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Foreign  postage  stamps,  for  reap*.  From  five  to 
twenty  stamps,  for  one  map  of  any  Stale,  according 
to  oondltiou  aud  M&e. 

Ciusin  F.  Bailkt,  Ban  Joad,  Cal. 

lintted  States  silver  and  copper  coins,  stamps,  In- 
dian implement*  and  rvilcs,  and  curiosities  suitable 
for  a cabinet.  Correspondent*  will  please  write  to 
arrange  exchange. 

P.  O.  Box  TO,  Cbcatervllle,  Me. 


Ten  postmarks,  for  three  stamp*  of  any  country 
except  the  Uultod  States.  No  duplicates  given  or 
taken. ' Gaoaux  L.  Hvookman, 

Mount  Sterling,  Brown  Co.,  IIL 


Internal  revenue  and  foreign  stamps,  for  stamps 
from  any  country  except  Europe. 

Gnouui  BABnora, 

49  Avery  Sl,  Alleghany,  Psnn. 


Minerals,  for  mineral*  or  any  other  thing  suitable 
for  n cabinet.  A stone  from  Vermont,  lor  one  truoi 
any  utlMtr  State  or  Territory. 

Fa  a*  a II.  Baooxs, 

P.  O.  Box  Uf,  Ml  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


Three  Mexican  stamps  (no  duplicates),  for  one  In- 
dian arrow-head.  Thomas  Haiinox, 

Tarrytown,  Westchester  Oa,  N.  Y. 


A “ Centennial"  rrintlng-prosa  lu  good  order,  with 
two  fonts  ot  type,  leado,  furniture,  etc.,  for  a pair  of 
No.  10  roller  ska  tea  and  a pair  of  fencing  lolls. 
Please  write  before  sending  ni*ckac«. 

C.  E.  Bcav,  0 Whipple  BL,  Hall  River,  Maas, 


1 have  no  more  sulphate  of  Iron  or  gold  ore.  1 
would  like  now  to  exchange  stone*  from  two  States, 
for  an  Indian  ntrow-head,  R-  C.  Cnt*, 

1115  North  Blxtoeotb  St,  PlUladelphlu,  Penn. 

We  live  on  the  Mississippi  River.  We  are  taking 
the  names  of  boats  s*  they  paws.  We  have  the  names 
of  *ixty-(oar  boats  that  have  passed  this  year.  TliflfW 
are  lots  of  wild  flowers  here. 

We  will  give  ten  postmarks,  for  two  stamps  from 
Canada,  except  the  1 and  3 cent,  aud  the  half-cont, 
for  two  South  American  stamps,  and  a stamp  froui 
Japan  and  China. 

Wilmk  CoLara*  and  Cnuui  Gtoir, 

P.  O.  Box  9U,  lauiaing,  AUumakw  Co.,  Iowa. 

I have  taken  Yocna  Psorux  ever  since  the  Christ- 
mas number,  and  I think  It  is  * lovely  paper.  “ Toby 
Ty lit" and  "ttiisie  Kingman'*  DecloJon"  are  the  pret- 
llost  stories. 

I go  to  school,  and  I try  to  stndy  pretty  hard,  and 
be  a good  girt.  I am  going  to  tli«  country  this  sum. 
liter,  and  1 expect  to  have  a nice  tint*.  I have  a little 
block  kilty, aud  It  lias  a little  red  collar  wit  li  lu-llson 
it.  Its  name  la  Jells,  and  I hope  it  w ill  not  die,  for 
I have  no  hrothsre  nr  sisters,  and  1 call  my  kitty  tny 
sister.  1 am  ten  years  old. 

k have  woine  pretty  alK.-lla  1 gathered  on  the  sc*, 
shore,  which  1 would  like  to  exchange  with  some 
little  girl,  (or  stamp*.  Jt-i.i*  M.  P., 

940S  Spruce  t>L,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Louie  E.  AlfflJ,  Newport,  Rhode  Ialainl,  and  F.  It 
Hatterlee,  New  York  city,  withdraw  tbdr  names 
from  our  exchange  tl*L 

V.  Mogcr,  Morrisatiia,  New  York,  and  morn  than  ! 
a doxcit  others,  are  anxtuasly  inquiring  fur  ad- 
dresses of  careless  correspondent*.  We  have  no 
i farther  comments  to  make  upon  this  constantly  re- 
curring trouble. 

The  following  exchange*  are  offered  by  enrro- 
s]K>iMlenLs : 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  rare  stamps,  for  a good 
yoBtig  Newfoundland  puppy.  I».  T.  A-. 

390  North  Euen  SL,  Baltimore,  MiL 

A foot-power  scroll-saw  and  raws,  for  a aclf-lnk- 
fttg  printing-press  uml  tumltnre  in  good  working 
order.  M att  AVMMV.  JlIK  . 

198  Washington  HL,  Chicago,  IIL 

I’nltcd  States  and  foreign  clamp*,  for  all  sott*  of 
curiosities.  A stone  and  soil  Irani  New  York,  for 
the  same  from  any  other  State. 

Jons  II.  A ok  ran  as, 

109  .Madison  Street,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Aliy  nitmbtr  of  I'nltevl  States  due  aiul  revenue 
stiiiiqis.  anti  old  Issues,  and  foreign  *lam->*,  for  the 
same  nnmlwr from  Mexico, Central  and  Smith  Atti«r> 
ica,  Africa,  Oreanlcft,  A*la,  Ik'timulV,  IlnlJand.  Tur- 
I key,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Husain,  Spain,  Portugal, 


CnrkaiUc*,  for  foreign  stamps. 

Brans  Baenjttt. 

400  Grand  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pressed  ferns,  for  tlie  same.  Pressed  leave*,  for 
foreign  postage  stamp*.  Las*  8.  Ik'kxnw  s, 

Yreka,  ttlaklyou  Co.,  Cal. 

Twenty-five  arrow-bead*,  petrified  slid]*,  and  oth- 
er fossils,  and  specimens  ot  qiuuix  and  ore*,  for  a 
small  stationary  engine  with  cylinder  about  right 
inches  long,  which  can  bo  used  tor  a little  boat 
Loci*  K.  Bbittino, 

River  Road,  Weal  Covington,  Ky. 

Gypsum,  limestone,  ccincot-amne,  French  and  Ber- 
muda stamps,  and  postmarks,  for  iDiei.-rd*,  ]«-t»lfac- 
Uous,  or  relic*.  II  Bkown  and  W.  Botont, 

«W  Bread  St,  Newark,  S.  J. 

A Japanese  stamp,  for  a VO-cl-ii t stamp  of  IftTO  or 
1871.  A lioug-Koug  stamp,  fora  li-cent  ot  tbc  same 
bwue.  Sxvxhamox  Hess ao a, 

P.  O.  Box  WH,  U mt  Newton,  Mas*. 

A miniature  yacht,  thirty  Inchaa  long,  including 
bowsprit,  and  mast  dghteeu  Inches  higlt,  for  a acll- 
lnkliig  priutingqtrve*  uml  outfit.  F.  E-  Baolik, 

15*  Rutledge  SL,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Choice  foreign  stain])*,  for  stamp*  from  8outh 
Ann- tics.  Ten  different  postmark*,  tor  five  varlelle* 
ot  niouogrmtus.  J.  K.  itrjimio. 

77  Chrlalopber  Bl.  New  York  City, 

Irou  ore  from  Pmiusrlvauia,  for  other  minerals,  or 
for  seas*  hells,  Wai.tkr  C.  Bor  it, 

P.  Q,  Box  1009,  Altoona,  Blair  Co.,  Penn. 

A l -penny  Engllsli  stamp,  fur  a stamp  from  ilo)> 
land.  David  Cl  a assn  v, 

100  East  Forty-muib  8t.,  New  York  City. 

Specimens  of  coruinium,  for  smn-tvtiell*.  Cornu- 
dmnj* _a  rare  minimal.  Three  spec  I metis  an:  from 
tlie  I’uioiiviilc  iniue,  and  very  pure. 

Kmma  8.  Cu  am  a ms, 
rnfunvillc,  Chreter  Co.,  Pa. 

Five  hundred  fon-ign  stampw,  twenty  pvmlmark*. 
and  a boat  cightren  niche*  long,  for  a three-wheel 
velocipede.  Cl ab knob  K.  CaV* sv, 

Shee(iscut  Bridge,  IJncolii  Co.,  Me. 

.Specimen*  of  orange,  olive,  ponii-granatc,  red  co- 
dar,  snd  enralyptu*  wooil,  for  foreign  stamp-, 

Ennta  0.  C.,  P.  O.  Box  9IS,  Jacksonville,  Flo. 

Forty  stamp*,  for  forty  other*.  No  duplicate*. 

St  a aa  Cabi.ktox, 

P.  O.  Box  764,  Barahoo,  Sauk  Oa,  Wle. 

One  halfpenny,  two  1-pcnny,  and  one  S-penay 
English  "tamp,  a IO-e«nt  and  a liLcvnt  CanaiUaji,  a 
ItLceDliale*  Belgian,  aud  a 6-ceiit*vos  Mexican,  for 
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shunix*  (ran  Shun,  China.  Liberia,  Turkey,  and  ' 
Russia.  W.  P.  CaMBMRV, 

.Kenton,  iiunlm  Co.,  Ohio. 

A piece  of  rose  quartz  and  a alone  from  New  Jer-  ! 
tey,  lor  silver  ure  aud  a atone  from  any  other  State.  ; 
lli-tu-e  write  before  sending  specimen. 

LfU!  Cbast, 

Bergen  Point,  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. 

A postage  stamp  from  Hu v aria,  Austria,  Germany,  1 
France,  England,  Italy,  Belgium,  or  Canada,  for  one 
front  Turkey,  Groace,  Egypt,  or  Mexico, 

Noaii  t.  Couutii, 

Corner  Gifford  arid  Klaguru  Sia.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A piece  of  onyx  front  South  America,  a niece  of  ■ 
petrified  lava  front  Italy,  and  a small  piece  of  mosaic 
front  tiie  old  palace  in  Rome,  tor  rare  |x«(agu  stamps. 

Loi'ih  Coonoal, 

341  Garden  St.,  Uobukeu,  N.  J. 

Utampa  and  old  coiua,  for  dressed  hummlng-hird* 
and  other  bird*.  or  for  minerals,  fossil*,  and  other 
curiosities  suitable  for  a museum. 

A.  M.  C., 

447  West  Tw  euty-aecoml  SL,  New  York  City. 

Stamp*,  woods,  and  colon.  Stamps  from  Siam, 
Japan,  and  Chliut  especially  desired. 

Wtl>  II.  t IIXISTT, 

P.  U.  Box  1993,  Moline,  Rock  Island  Ca,  IQ. 

Baden,  Freiburg.  Turkish,  Homan,  and  some  other 
•cals,  for  a few  rare  postage  stamps. 

II.  Piraxiu, 

8 Cntere  Olga 8traa bb,  Stuttgart,  Germany.  j 

One  hundred  and  ninety-eight  monogram*  and  an  i 
album,  for  a printing-press,  dr  fur  two  hundred  for- 
eign stamps.  Please  write  Mure  sending. 

Mu  .MR  DSKKA, 

141  North  Nineteenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Peon. 

Five  coins,  dnlsd  1*35.  '51.  *54.  '09,  and  '64,  (or  three 

E unine  Indian  arrow-head*..  Stamps  from  England,  | 
•riiuinr,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Norway,  and  Cubs, 
for  stamps  trom  the  rosjec  Island*,  or  United  States 
locals.  Jack  liter. 

Burroughs  St.,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 

Petrified  mows  or  Indian  arrow-heads,  for  speci- 
mens  of  Java  or  fossilized  fern.  A flint  arrow-tmad, 
for  one  of  ohstdian.  A atone  from  Ohio,  for  pipe- 
stone  from  Dakota,  nr  for  a stone  from  any  other 
Btate.  PL-wm!  write  before  exchanging ; and  If  not 
answered,  correspondents  may  know  the  stock  for 
exchange  is  cxluiuated. 

Kiiormz  Fi.ktciizb, 

P.  O.  Box  959,  Bryan,  Williams  Ca,  Obia 

An  ounce  of  soli  from  New  Jersey,  for  the  same 
from  any  other  Stale.  I-  I).  Cmiick, 

9(t4  Broad  Su,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

A perfect  specimen  of  a cecropla  moth,  for  a per-  ' 
feet  specimen  a luna  or  a death's-head  moth. 

Wiu.ua  Hill,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Kpcar-ticad*  and  other  Indian  rurioaities.  for  South  | 
American  *tain|>a  and  Soutiiern  niul  Western  post-  ; 
marks.  C.  8.  Qoohwin, 

P.  O.  Box  749,  Mankato.  Mina  , 

A pair  of  new  roller  skate*,  for  either  a French 
five-franc  piece,  on  English  crown,  or  a Mexican  j 
dollar.  F.  G.,  care  of  Dr.  A.  Flint,  , 

418  Filth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Pre«ned  flowers,  ferns,  and  leave*,  flower  roods,  ' 
Indian  arrow-hernia,  pin-  hurra,  ('lilnit  herrlwA,  soil, 
pebbles,  white  cloy,  and  many  other  carload  lias  from 
Booth  Carolina,  lor  slamps  and  enriosith-a. 

Josri-ii  W.  liWKIXS, 

P.  O.  Box  9,  Prosperity,  k C. 

Soil  and  a stone  from  Connecticut,  fur  the  same 
from  any  other  State.  Hchir  D.  IIcmtimotur, 

Cart- of  Mm.  J.  M-  Huntington, 

P.  O.  Box  950,  Norwich,  Cowl 

A Chinese  coin,  for  some  genuine  Indian  Ixcads. 

F.  Stohu»  U AN8KI.L,  Owego,  Tioga  Ca,  N.  Y. 


A collection  of  three  hundred  and  forty  different 
alamos  In  one  of  Scott's  albums,  for  bmMfa  In  good 
condition.  The  sUtupa  are  mounted  on  lulluvivc 
paper,  and  can  be  taken  out.  If  desired,  without  iiv- 
jury  to  *iam]*s  or  album.  Plea***  send  names  of 
bouka  aud  author  before  sending  package. 

Dasikl  K.  Iliuar.v, 

93  Leveret  l Sl,  1 button.  Mass. 

(Fi>r  <‘lAtr  exchange s,  we  third  page  carer.) 

Julio.—' The  custom  of  wearing  glove*  Is  very  an- 
cient. hut  tiielr  use  was  not  common  among  all 
claswr*  until  the  Middle  Ages,  when  gloves  Iwcamv 
a necessary  part  of  the  costume  of  botii  men  and 
women.  At  that  period  gloves  were  often  embroid- 
ered with  gold  and  silver,  and  richly  ornamented 


with  jewels.  They  were  then  used  as  symbols  of  I 
many  things.  A knight  would  wear  a glovq,  span-  1 
gled  with  pearls,  fastened  on  his  helmet,  at  a tourna- 
ment, as  a sign  of  favor  from  some  fair  lady ; to 
throw  down  the  glove  at  the  feet  of  a rival  wan  con- 
sidered a challenge  u»  fight  a dud ; nisi  other  sig- 
nifications were  familiar  to  the  people  of  those  days. 
The  manufacture  of  glove*  Is  oue  of  the  mint  im- 
portant industries  of  Europe  at  the  pros *nt  time.  It 
I*  estimated  that  no  lesa  than  two  million  dozen 
pairs  of  glove*  are  made  annually,  and  in  the  town 
of  Grenoble,  In  France,  this  work  alone  gives  em- 
ployment to  thirty  thousand  people.  The  above  es- 
timate does  not  Include  tho  vast  quantities  of  ordi- 
nary woven  gloves  of  cotton,  silk,  and  other  fabrics,  ; 
but  ouly  those  made  of  fine  skins. 

J.  T.— The  name  of  JewVharp  probably  came 
from  the  French  word  )eu,  which  signifies  toy:  so 
that  toy-harp  i*  undoubtedly  the  real  meaning  of  the 
name  of  that  common  plaything,  which  has  a borne 
In  the  pocket  of  almost  every  boy  aud  girl. 

I.iixir  B.— The  rock  of  Gibraltar,  which  is  ons  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  In  the  world,  I*  connected 
with  Sixain  by  a low  sandy  isthmus,  which  Is  con- 
stantly guarded  by  English  and  bpaitlsh  soldier*. 
There  are  many  natural  caves  In  the  rock,  which  ant 
the  home  of  large  number*  of  very  small  monkeys 
ll  is  the  only  place  in  Europe  where  wild  monkeys 
live.  The  original  name  of  Gibraltar  was  Gebel  al 
Tarik.  which  signifies  Tsrik'a  Mountain,  and  it  is 
said  that  in  711  a Saracen  warrior  named  Tarik  ben 
Zcyad  landed  there,  aud  built  a fort,  which,  after 
passing  several  times  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens, 
or  Moors,  to  the  Spaniards,  and  hack  again  to  live 
Moors,  was  at  last  captured  from  the  Spaniards  hv 
the  English  III  1704,  and  since  that  time  baa  remain- 
ed a British  possession. 

JtxMis  L.— 1 Tragocanth  is  an  odorless  and  taste- 
less gum  which  exudes  from  the  gnat-thorn,  a shrub 
found  in  large  quantities  in  Asia  Minor.  A very  ad- 
hesive paste  is  made  from  it,  anti  it  Is  also  need  ex- 
tensively to  stiffen  calicoes  sod  other  cotton  goods. 

Lirrut  Houbhcmp’Be. — Tho  common  pea,  which  Is 
a favorite  vegetable  at  this  season,  Is  not  a native  of 
tile  United  States,  hut  was  brought  from  Europe  by  1 
the  early  settlers.  It  was  used  by  tbe  ancient  Greeks  j 
and  Roman*,  but  was  nut  Introduced  into  England 
until  the  beginning  of  Ui«  sixteenth  century.  It  I 
would  take  too  much  apace  to  give  you  directions  j 
for  prejiarliig  this  vegetable  for  the  table,  but  lu  all 
good  cook-books  you  will  find  recipes  for  several 
kinds  of  delicious  soups,  omelets,  and  other  savory 
preparations. 

E.  A.  Dk  Lima.— The  home  of  Miss  Louisa  Aicott 
is  In  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

A Grbiw-Mochtaiu  Bov.— Washington  is  proba- 
bly the  most  common  name  for  towns  In  live  United 
State*,  and  we  believe  Union  to  be  the  next.  There  ; 
arc  about  two  hundred  aud  fifty  towns  and  cities 
bearing  lie- name  of  Washington,  and  about  two  bun-  | 
dreil  anil  twenty  that  of  Union,  and  many  States  have  1 
counties  known  by  those  names.  Adams,  Lincoln, 
Warren,  and  many  other  names  arc  also  very  coin-  ! 
mon,  bih!  arc  ofteu  repeated  over  and  over  in  the  j 
siune  Stale.  Our  young  exchangers  who  read  this 
paragraph  will  perhaps  realize  the  importance  of 
always  adding  the  county  to  their  address.  For  ex- 
ample, if  your  letter  was  odd  muil  to  Washington, 
Ohio,  it  might  make  a very  long  journey  before  it 
reached  yuu,  for  there  are  more  than  forty  post-office  j 
station**  in  Ohio  trained  Washington.  and  II  the  let-  j 
ter  waited  at  each  one  until  It  was  discovered  that  , 
that  particular  little  hoy  or  girl  did  not  live  there,  it  j 
might  be  many  months  before  the  letter  readied  the 
town  where  jou  were  impatiently  wailing  for  it. 

A RsAUza,  a vi*  oTuxa  Exoiianokbs-— We  have  no 
rule  forbidding  any  boy  or  girl  fnnn  •ending  on  ex- 
change to  Uic  Post-office  Department  more  than  , 
once.  Where  the  space  i*  limited,  live  preference  is  • 
always  given  to  tiioae  whose  nunie  and  address  have  i 
never  bno  printed  before;  but  if  there  is  room,  wo  I 
print  a second  exchange  from  the  same  correspond- 
ent, provided  it  is  (nr  something  good  und  new,  and 
not  a mere  repetition  of  hi*  first  request.  If  any 
one  wishes  to  make  a second  offer  of  exchange,  he 
shonld  Ik-  cotudderato  enough  -not  lo  send  It  too 
soon  after  his  first  bus  appeared.  Some  boys  send 
a new  one  nearly  every  week,  which  ha*  hut  little 
chance  of  tiring  printed,  aa  a large  number  of  new 
names  are  always  waiting  their  turn,  and  must  have 
the  first  place. 


[ If  your  excliange  is  neatly  written  and  correctly 
I spelled,  It  is  much  more  likely  to  receive  attention 
than  If  it  is  on  soiled  and  rumpled  paper,  and  so 
lisdty  expressed  that  tho  editor  is  doubtful  about 
the  meaning.  Then,  too,  if  you  are  so  disorderly  In 
your  offer  of  exchange,  you  are  not  likely  to  bo  neat 
and  punctual  and  careful  when  making  your  ex- 
change with  other  corres jvoiwlen l*.  Always  remem- 
ber to  mark  your  specimens,  aud  to  give  your  name 
ami  address. 

Whmlul — Will  the  author  of  the  wiggle  signet! 
II.  E.  C.  kludly  send  his  or  her  address  to  the  editor  7 

Correct  answers  lo  puxziee  have  Mn  received  from 
“Ajax,"  Jemima  Brest  on,  Bertie  .t.  IL,  J.  W.  Bollin- 
ger, ciura  Cartcrsnu,  Emma  Du  Buis,  With  I»til* 
Lee  Gamhle.  Edith  Handle,  Marie  Leuiee  HttUvum, 
Florence  Hubbard,  *•  LeieeUr,"  •*  North  Hlar,"  '*  JVp- 
per,"  Bylvlc  K.  Howell, '*  Bcliool-Boy,"  “ Sotm-lxody  " 
Frnidu  H'.  .Sheltey,  Malml  Tficimtsmn,  “Tel  E. 
Graph,*  *•  Will  A.  iMette." 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

TWO  HAST  ItALF-*Qt7  A KRO. 

1.  To  intertwine.  Deetruction.  Purpose.  A prep- 
osition. A letter. 

3.  A sweet  sound.  One.  A verh.  A pronoun. 
A MM  T.  O.  M. 

No,  1 

noriLOLASM  rrzzi.K — (7V  Pepper). 

To  solace.  Certain  animals.  A cirrle.  A letter. 
An  animal.  A girl's  nanve.  To  arraign.  Centrals. 
—A  fish.  Will  A.  Mrrrs. 


No.  8. 

B N I O M A. 

In  give,  hut  not  in  keep. 

In  wake,  hut  not  In  sleep. 

In  cloud,  hut  uot  In  aky. 

In  laugh,  hut  nut  iu  cry. 

In  bright,  but  not  In  gay. 

In  night,  but  not  in  day. 

In  good,  but  m>l  In  licet. 

In  Iriend,  hut  not  in  guesL 
My  whole  is  u time  of  rest.  Mabiok. 

Not  4. 

MCMBBIOAl.  OIIABAllBe. 

1.  I am  composed  of  9 letters,  and  am  alwa>a  a 
large  and  important  edifice. 

My  i,  7,  9,  A,  9,  fi  is  an  article  of  household  furni- 
ture. 

My  4, 8, 3 la  an  article  of  dress.  North  Stab. 

8.  1 am  composed  of  IT  letters,  and  am  a cele- 
brated patriot. 

Mr  6,  T.  II,  16  is  dark. 

My  15,8,3,5  is  a fish. 

My  13.  lo,  4, 6 Is  a system  of  laws. 

My  1, 14,  H.  9 is  part  of  an  elrpliant. 

My  9,  13,  17,8, 16  is  a Turkish  edifice. 

Loprwtau. 

3.  I am  composed  of  10  letters,  and  aiu  a range  of 
mountains  of  Europe. 

My  1,  8,  8 is  a vehicle. 

M r 4.  ft,  6,  7 is  ii  rnad- 

My  4, 9.  8, 10  is  not  pleasant  II.  K. 

4.  I am  a lizard  compnoed  of  6 letters. 

My  6,  3,  4, 1, 6 Is  a second  time. 

My  3,  >,  6 la  a weapon.  Babv  Lnzis. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  N<l  83. 

No.  1. 

No.  8. 


No.  8. 
No.  4. 


Chautauqua. 
PAIR  SIGN 
ALOE  ISLE 
IOTA  GLEE 
REAP  NEED 
WARP  FADE 
AREA  AGED 
READ  DEED 
PADS  EDDY 
Sugar,  Candy,  Honey. 
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DEAR  ME! 

BY  MARGAIUST  EYTtNGK. 

A grasshopper  lay  in  ilia  garden  one  day, 

Nmr  a cnliliug©— I mean  cablisgo-rno©— - 

Ami  Ills  even  hail  no  hiui|i,  ami  lain  legs  they  were  stiff, 
Ami  turned  very  much  up  were  his  ton- — 

Dear  we ! 

Ilia  funny,  incni  vatod  toes. 

Along  cam©  a bird— Mrs.  Sparrow  her  name — 

Ami  she  paused  ami  shook  sadly  her  head. 

Ami  aalil, " D*»cf  at  hops  none  could  bout  you,  but  now 
Even  1 could — because  you  are  deoil  — 

Dear  me! 

Alas!  you’re  dooruailcdly  dvud. 

“But.  you  shall  not  Ho  there  mibnried,  for  oft 
Through  the  night  have  you  sung  loml  urn!  shrill, 

Ami  watched  while  I slept;  so  if  nobody  else 
Will  bury  you,  (I.  II.,  / will — 

Dear  me! 

Tis  :t  sad  thing  to  do,  but  I will/’ 

Wide  sbe  opened  her  month — he  was  gone  in  a trice — 
Then  she  quietly  hopped  out  of  sight; 

And  tho  cabbage-rue©  laughed  till  half  its  leaves  dropped, 
As  I think  with  good  reason  it  might — 

Dear  me! 

With  the  very  best  reason  it  might. 


GEORGE  STEPHENSON.— THE  RAILROAD. 

SWIFT  as  is  the  steamer,  the  rail-ear  is  doubly  and 
trebly  swift.  Some  trains  in  England  run  at  the  rate 
of  seventy  miles  an  hour.  This  is  as  fast  as  a balloon 
moves  through  the  air,  or  a storm  wind.  It  is  the  most 
rapid  means  of  travel  ever  known  among  men,  and  it  is 
only  within  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  that  the  railroad 
has  reached  this  rapid  rate  of  speed.  The  engine  used  on 
the  rail-car  is  smaller  and  more  compact  than  the  machin- 
ery of  the  steamer.  Its  piston,  crank,  and  boiler  must  all 
be  confined  within  a very  limited  space.  It  is  the  most 
wonderful  and  elegant  of  all  the  labors  of  the  mechanic. 
Small,  low,  almost  insignificant,  it  possesses  a giant’s 
strength,  and  may  often  be  seen  rushing  with  its  long 
train  of  cars  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  or  over  the 
New  Jersey  llats,  swift  as  the  wind. 

Its  inventor  was  Oliver  Evans,  an  American,  born  at 
Newport,  Delaware,  in  1775.  In  1804,  he  built  a steam- 
engine  that  ran  on  the  road  a mile  and  a half  to  the 
Schuylkill  River,  where  it  was  placed  on  a scow,  and 
made  to  work  its  own  passage  to  Philadelphia.  But  the 
man  who  first  placed  the  locomotive  on  rails,  and  showed 
how  it  conld  be  made  to  draw  a train  of  cars,  was  George 
Stephenson,  an  Englishman,  born  in  1781.  His  father 
worked  as  fireman  in  a colliery.  The  son  was  brought 
up  in  poverty,  destined  to  a life  of  labor.  He  was  a 
tall,  stout,  healthy  boy,  industrious  and  sober.  He  had  | 
no  education  but  what  he  gained  at  a night  school.  I 
Rough,  scanty  fare  and  constant  toil  were  the  coni  pan-  | 
ions  of  his  youth.  But  his  mind  was  always  active,  and 
ho  was  always  inventing  some  rare  machine.  He  was 
a fireman  at  fifteen;  he  learned  to  make  shoes;  he  be- 
came a brakeuian,  and  at  last  an  engineer.  He  mar- 
ried at  nineteen,  but  was  so  poor  that  when  bis  father  i 
fell  into  distress,  and  lie  had  paid  his  debts,  he  thought. of  : 
emigrating  to  America,  but  was  prevented  by  his  want  of  j 
money.  Had  he  succeeded  we  might  have  had  no  rail- 
roads and  engines  for  another  century.  He  staid  in  Eng- 
land making  clocks,  engines,  and  various  machines,  and 
found  employment  in  James  Watt’s  factory.  There  he 
began  to  study  the  steam-engine.  He  lost  no  opportunity 
of  study  and  improvement.  His  remarkable  intellect  was 
eager  to  get  knowledge,  and  he  became,  when  lie  was  j 
about  forty,  a well-known  engineer,  and  the  maker  of  ! 


steam-engine*.  As  early  as  1812  he  hod  planned  a rail- 
road, and  even  built  an  imperfect  locomotive,  but  many  a 
year  was  to  pass  before  his  plan  could  be  carried  out,  and 
lines  of  railway  laid  from  city  to  city. 

In  1812,  Fulton’s  steamboats  were  running  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  travel  by  water  was  shortened.  On  land,  the 
stage-coach  went  from  Jersey  City  to  Philadelphia  in  a 
day,  and  the  journey  from  New  York  to  Boston  was  a 
long  one.  In  1881  we  go  to  Albany  in  four  or  five  hours, 
and  to  Boston  in  six  or  eight.  If  our  railways  were  more 
firmly  built,  it  would  be  possible  to  reach  Philadelphia  in 
one  hour,  and  Boston  in  two  or  three.  But  when  George 
Stephenson,  the  author  of  these  wonders,  proposed  his 
plan  for  a railway,  he  met  with  few  to  aid  him.  His  loco- 
motive of  1814 — very  imperfect,  but  a great  improvement 
over  that  built  by  Evans — was  ten  years  afterward  em- 
ployed on  a railway  eight  miles  long  at  Darlington.  Tho 
railway  succeeded,  and  the  next  step  was  to  project  one  to 
run  from  Liverpool,  the  famous  sea-port,  to  Manchester, 
the  centre  of  manufactures.  A huge  bog  or  swamp,  call- 
ed Chat  Moss,  lay  between  the  two  cities.  It  was  thought 
impossible  to  build  a track  over  its  treacherous  surface; 
but  Stephenson  and  his  friends  persevered,  and  at  last,  to 
the  wonder  of  the  age,  in  1830  a firm  road,  the  first  of  the 
railways  of  any  importance,  lay  ready  for  use.  But  how 
was  it  possible  to  move  a train  to  so  great  a distance  ? The 
locomotives  were  still  so  imperfect  that  they  seemed  al- 
most worthless.  Stephenson  alone  was  able  to  overcome 
the  difficulty,  ami  when  in  1829  the  directors  proposed 
a prize  of  £500  for  the  best  and  swiftest  engines,  lie  pro- 
duced his  Rocket. 

The  Rocket  was  the  first  of  those  wonderful  machines 
that  now  almost  run  around  the  globe.  It  was  a small, 
imperfect,  awkward  locomotive;  but  it  was  the  first  to 
prove  successful.  It  is  still  kept  for  exhibition  in  the 
museum  at  Kensington.  London,  as  a memorial  of  the 
maker  and  his  work.  Stephenson  now'  set  himself  to 
improve  and  enlarge  his  engines  and  railways.  He  be- 
came the  founder  of  a new  system  of  travel.  He  pro- 
duced new  inventions  constantly,  and  his  great  and  pow- 
erful mind  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  railway  interests 
of  England.  He  grew  famous  and  wealthy,  but  was  al- 
ways honest,  modest,  and  true.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unpopular  than  his  railways.  They  were  culled  “ nui- 
sances" by  respectable  lawyers.  Every  one  foretold  llieir 
failure.  It  was  asserted  that  they  would  soon  be  aban- 
dotted  and  fall  to  ruin.  Some  said  they  would  starve  the 
poor,  destroy  canals,  close  the  taverns,  crush  thousands 
in  fearful  accideuts,  and  cover  the  land  with  horror.  It 
was,  said  others,  attempting  a thing  nature  had  foi  bid- 
den, and  on  which  Providence  would  never  smile.  But 
Stephenson  went  on  building  railways.  They  proved 
very  profitable,  and  were  soon  adopted  in  Europe  and 
America. 

It  is  only  fifty-one  years  since  George  Stephenson’s 
Rocket  began  to  run  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester.  Since 
thut  time  the  whole  civilized  world  lias  adopted  his  inven- 
tion, and  travels  and  traffics  by  its  aid.  The  locomotive 
climbs  up  the  Andes  in  Peru,  runs  beneath  the  Alps  at 
Mont  Gen  is,  is  imitated  in  Japan,  and  mobbed  in  China. 
The  Chinese  recently  tore  up  a railway  because  they 
thought  it  the  work  of  evil  spirits.  Fifty  years  ago, 
English  tnohs  threatened  to  destroy  Stephenson's  mil* 
ways,  and  his  men  worked  under  the  protection  of  a guard. 
There  are  now  twenty  thousand  miles  of  railway  in  Eng- 
land alone,  and  eighty  thousand  in  the  United  States. 

Stephenson  lived  until  1848,  and  died  honored  by  his 
countrymen  and  all  the  world  as  one  of  its  chief  benefac- 
tors. Like  Watt  and  Fulton,  ho  was  the  son  of  a hard- 
working father.  He  inherited  a clear  mind.  He  edu- 
cated himself,  going  to  school  at  night  He  was  never 
discouraged  and  never  repined.  He  never  lived  for  mon- 
ey alone,  but  was  chiefly  anxious  to  he  useful  to  his  fel- 
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low-men.  Every  one  who  sees  the  railway  train  rush  by, 
laden  with  food,  goods,  and  passengers,  should  remember 
George  Stephenson.  With  Fulton  and  Watt  and  Evans 
he  has  made  steam  the  most  potent  servant  of  mankind. 


OH,  WHAT  A DUCK! 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

“IS  that  the  duck.  Joe  Biddle  ? The  little  stone  on  top 
1 of  the  big  one  ?” 

“That's  the  duck.  Do  you  s’pose  you  could  hit  him 
from  here,  and  scare  him  off  his  nest  ?” 

“Nest  ? Why,  it's  bigger  ’n  a peck  measure,  and  the 
stone  on  top  isn’t  bigger  *n  my  two  fists.” 

"The  big  stone’s  the  nest.  You’re  the  first  fellow  I 
ever  knew  that  didn’t  know  duck.  Guess  you  don’t  have 
much  fun  in  the  city.  Charley  McGraw,  Sid  Wayne 
never  played  duck  in  all  liis  life.” 

Sid  blushed  in  spite  of  himself,  for  he  found  that  he 
was  being  “ looked  at”  with  a kind  of  wonder;  but  he 
had  some  help  right  away  from  Charley  McGraw. 

“ Well,  maybe  he  didn’t.  But  we  wouldn’t  play  it  with 
such  a rig  as  that  over  in  Putney.” 

“ Putney!”  sneered  Bob  Wilson. 

" Over  in  Putney !”  echoed  Fred  Babbitt.  “What  do 
they  know  about  duck  ?” 

"Go  ahead  with  your  ducks,”  responded  Charley. 
“That  one  might  about  as  well  have  been  nailed  on. 
Why,  it's  flat-bottomed,  and  the  nest  is  a'most  flat  on  top, 
and  tlie  duck-stones  you've  picked  out  ain't  fit  for  cobble- 
stones. " 

"Missed  him!”  shouted  Bill  Eaton,  as  Mort  Senter’s 
duck-stone  struck  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  glanced  away 
a few  feet  on  the  ground.  In  an  instant  more  Mort  was 
standing  by  his  duck-stone,  with  his  hand  out  towurd  it, 
waiting  his  chance  to  seize  it  and  "run  home”  to  the  pitch- 
ing line.  It  was  Bill  Eaton’s  duck  on  the  nest,  and 
Fml  Babbitt  was  watching  his  own  stone,  almost  under 
Bill's  arm.  Jake  Potter  was  already  on  a clean  run  home, 
without  being  “touched.”  having  made  his  escape  while 
Bill  was  watching  Mort  Senter’s  throw. 

"You  set?,”  said  Joe  Biddle,  in  pity  for  Sid’s  ignorance, 
"Bill  Eaton  can’t  get  his  duck  away  and  have  another 
chance  to  pitch  till  it’s  knocked  off;  and  he  can’t  then 
unless  he  grabs  it,  puts  it  bock  on  the  nest,  and  touches 
another  fellow  that’s  made  a miss  before  that  fellow  can 
get  away  home.  If  one  of  ’em  tries  to  take  his  duck- 
stone,  though,  any  time,  and  Bill  can  touch  him  before 
he  gets  in  with  it,  then  that  fellow  has  to  be  ‘duck-tender’ 
in  Bill's  place.  Don’t  you  see  ? Jake  Potter’s  just  got 
away.  Now  ho  cau  throw  again.  It  wouldn't  take  you 
long  to  learn.” 

" Guess  not,”  said  Sid,  confidently. 

"Well,  if  you’re  going  to  stay  here  this  summer,  we’ll 
teach  you  lots  of  things.  You'll  kuow  a good  deal  when 
you  go  home.” 

Sid  was  aching  just  then  for  a chance  to  speak  of  some 
other  things  he  felt  sure  the  Rockville  boys  did  not  know, 
but  Charley  McGrow'  once  more  got  in  ahead  of  him. 

"Stay  here l He’d  better  come  over  to  Putney.  We'd 
showr  him  how  to  play  duck.  We  wouldn't  teach  him  to 
use  such  a duck-stone  as  that,  either.” 

" Do  you  mean  mine  ?” 

“Yes.  Why,  it’s  just  ragged.  Knocked  it  out  of  a 
stone  wall,  didn’t  you  i It's  all  corners.” 

* ‘ What  do  you  want  more'n  that  ? Isn’t  it  big  enough  f 
“ Yes  ; only  you  fellows  stand  too  neur.  A little  near- 
er. and  you  could  poke  the  duck  off  its  nest  with  a stick. 
Why  don’t  you  get  some  smooth  clean  round  stones  that 
’ll  throw  straight,  and  that  ’ll  just  balance  and  tester  when 
they’re  ducks.  Why  don’t  you  get  a decent  nest,  with  a 
smooth  round  top,  that  a duck  ’ll  scare  from  easy  ? Wo 
don’t  do  things  in  any  such  way  as  tliat  over  in  Putney.”  | 


The  Rockville  boys  felt  that  there  was  something  aw- 
ful in  being  lectured  after  such  a fashion,  right  before  Joe 
Biddle's  city  cousin.  Just  as  if  they  didn’t  know  how  to 
play  duck ! 

Nevertheless,  there  sat  Bill  Eaton’s  duck,  solid  as  ever, 
and  twice  as  ugly.  Every  duck  stone  that  was  pitched  ut 
it  tumbled  to  the  ground  in  disgrace,  and  lay  there  with 
an  increasing  look  of  being  unfit  for  its  business. 

“ I say,  Charley  McGraw,”  exclaimed  Jake  Potter  at 
last,  " where  do  you  Putney  fellows  get  your  duck-stones  i 
Make  ’em  ?” 

“Wade  for  ’em  in  the  creek.  You’ve  got  as  much 
creek  as  we  have.  ’Fraid  of  getting  your  feet  wet  ?” 

“ Boys,”  suddenly  shouted  Mort  Scnter,  “ tell  you  what. 
Let’s  leave  Bill  Eaton  to  watch  his  duck,  while  we  go  down 
to  the  okl  hole  and  have  a swim.  Get  Home  new  stones 
to  pitch  with.  Lots  of  ’em  there— smoothest  kind.” 

“Better  get  a new  nest  too,”  said  Charley.  “Get  a 
good  one.” 

“ Well ; and  Bill  he  can  stand  there  and  watch  the  old 
one  till  somebody  comes  along  and  knocks  it  off.” 

Bill  had  heard  it  all,  in  spite  of  his  eager  watching,  and 
he  had  been  by  that  "nest”  about  as  long  as  he  cared 
to.  So  at  that  moment  one  of  his  feet  went  straight  for 
his  despised  "duck,”  and  he  came  forward  on  a run,  and 
joined  the  rest  of  the  boys. 

“ No  you  don’t.  I’m  out  of  that.  Let’s  get  some  ducks 
that  won’t  stick  as  if  they  were  setting  hens.  I know  a 
place,  just  above  the  old  hole.” 

Every  boy  of  them  seemed  to  “know  a place,”  some- 
where down  that  way,  supplied  with  pebbles  of  marvel- 
lously perfect  finish.  It  looked  for  all  the  world  as  if 
they  had  studied  the  question  all  up  before  they  heard 
any  news  from  Putney. 

It  did  not  take  a very  long  walk  to  bring  them  from  the 
vacant  lot  where  they  had  been  playing,  back  of  Snider’s 
grocery,  down  to  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  it  was  only  a 
quarter  of  a crooked  mile  to  the  swimming  hole. 

The  "creek”  was  a shallow  stream  where  it  was  wide, 
and  deep  only  where  the  hanks  rose  a little  and  squeezed  it 
narrow,  so  that  all  you  had  to  do,  for  ordinary  wading, 
was  to  roll  up  your  trousers  as  far  as  they  would  go; 
that  is,  for  any  boy  over  twelve  who  was  not  small  for 
his  age.  Any  boy  big  enough  to  pitch  a two-pound  duck- 
stone  for  thirty  feet  could  wade  for  one  in  that  creek  al- 
most anywhere.  Very  small  boys  would  have  to  keep 
near  shore,  and  do  their  pitching  with  pebbles  suited  to 
their  own  size. 

“We  use  the  biggest  kind  over  in  Putney, ’’said  Char- 
ley McGraw. 

There  was  fun  in  wading,  but  under  the  rigid  inspec- 
tion of  the  self-appointed  teacher  of  the  great  game  of 
duck  the  best  pebbles  of  that  creek  bottom  were  fished  out 
only  to  be  despised  and  thrown  away. 

" I’ve  got  one,” shouted  Sid  Wayne,  as  he  lifted  a drip- 
ping arm  just  high  enough  to  let  the  water  trickle  down 
toward  his  neck,  under  his  rolled-up  sleeve. 

“ That !”  said  Charley.  “ Well,  now,  that  ’ll  almost  do. 
Some  of  our  fellows ’d  take  that,  if  they  couldn't  find  any- 
thing better.” 

" They’d  have  to  hunt,  then,”  said  Joe  Biddle.  “ Keep 
it,  Sid.” 

Just  at  that  moment  Mort  Sen  ter  was  whispering  to 
Jake  Potter,  slyly:  "Don’t  tell  him,  Jake.  Pass  it  round. 
He’s  only  u rod  to  go.  Don’t  let  him  know  about  the 
hole.” 

Charley  was  too  busy  over  Sid’s  really  remarkable  duck- 
stone  to  take  note  of  the  winks  and  mxls  and  whispers 
* that  were  firing  off  around  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  discov- 
ered that  there  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  size, 
smoothness,  roundness,  or  weight  of  Sid’s  pebble,  lie  was 
again  wading  ou  down  stream. 

“Sh,  boys  3” 
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PLAYING  “ DUCK.’*— Da*wx  nr  8.  O.  McCctcuiox. 


Sid  Wayne  went  into 
the  panic  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  anybody, 
but  he  found  that,  for 
some  reason,  his  duck- 
stone  had  more  work  to 
do  as  “duck”  than  any 
other  geological  specimen 
in  that  crowd. 

“ If  you  spend  the  sum- 
mer here,”  remarked  Joe 
Biddle,  “you’ll  know  how 
to  play  first-rate  by  the 
time  you  go  home.” 


A STRANGE  CAT-BIRD. 

Ix  thu  dear  old  cedar-tree 
that  stands 

Before  my  cottage  door 

A bird’*  neat  ’mid  tha  top- 
most liougha 

Has  been  a year  or  more ; 

And  looking  from  my  wiu- 
dow,  I 

This  morning  chanced  to 

BOO 

The  queerest  bird  upon  that 
neat 

In  that  old  cedar-trec. 


Fred  Babbitt  was  raising  his  hand  as  if  warning  some- 
body, when  Charley  McGraw  suddenly  caught  his  breath 
with  un  astonished  “Ob’”  and  went  clean  under  the  wa- 
ter. He  made  hardly  any  splash ; but  in  a moment  more 
his  head  came  to  the  surface,  and  he  recovered  breath 
enough  to  ask,  “ I say,  boys,  what’s  this  ?” 

“ Didn't  we  tell  you  we  were  going  for  a swim  !”  said 
Joe  Biddle.  “That’s  the  hole.  It  liegins  with  an  old 
rock,  and  it’s  ten  feet  deep.  Best  kiud  of  a hole.” 

“ Better  "n  anything  you’ve  got  over  in  Putney,"  said 
Bill  Eaton.  “Why  didn't  you  wait  and  take  your  clothes 
off  i We  always  do.” 

Charley  was  a good  swimmer,  and  he  was  on  his  way 
to  the  shore  before  they  had  said  half  they  had  to  say 
about  that  hole,  and  the  duck-stones  there  were  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  All  the  rest  were  on  their  way  to  the  hank, 
but  they  were  a little  careful  about  their  footing  until 
they  got  there. 

“Wring  'em  out,  Charley,  and  hang  ’em  up  to  dry- 
while  we're  in,”  said  Bob  Wilson.  “ I should  hate  to 
live  in  Putney,  though,  if  that’s  the  way  you  fellows  al- 
ways go  in  swimming.” 

Charley’s  pluck  was  good,  for  he  not  only  set  his  wet 
clothes  a-drying,  but  went  right  in  again.  It  was  first- 
rate  swimming,  and  tho  search  for  jewels  of  duck-stones 
went  on  at  intervals,  until  a set  had  been  provided  which 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  beat. 

“Oh,  but  won’t  they  pitch!” 

“They’ll  just  sit  and  teter.” 

“Scare  off  if  they’re  touched.” 

The  science  of  it  was  dawning  on  the  Rockville  boys, 
and  when  they  finally  dressed  for  the  back  trip,  their 
eyes  were  all  around  them  for  the  right  kiud  of  a “ nest" 
for  those  ducks. 

Charley  McGraw  got  his  wet  clothes  on,  with  some  dif 
Acuity,  and  the  boys  started  toward  home. 

The  right  kind  of  a setting  stone  was  discovered  before 
they  were  half  way  home,  and  the  very  weight  of  it  sug- 
gested  that  the  river-hank  was  as  good  a place  as  any  to 
try  their  new  pebbles. 

‘“Besides."  said  Jake  Potter,  “it  'll  give  Charley  McGraw 
a chance  to  dry.  Hang  your  coat  on  the  fence,  Putney, 
and  pitch  your  level  best.” 


For  wings,  an  extra  pair  of  legs 
Ho  had;  for  feathers,  far; 

For  beak,  a little  pinkish  nose; 

And  for  a song,  a purr. 

A cat-bird  be,  but  no  cat-bird 
That  ever  hopped  or  llew 
Would  own  him  as  u brother-bird, 
Or  greet  him  with  a mew. 

Bnt  there  he  was  upon  the  neat, 
A-blinking  in  the  sun. 

And  thinktng  to  himself,  no  doubt, 
“Oh!  this  is  Jolly  fun.” 

And  anything  much  ctinniugcr 
I’m  sure  could  never  l»o 
Than  that  gray  kitten  playing  bird 
la  our  old  cedar-tree. 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “GHOST.” 

BY  W.  L.  ALDBN, 

Ammon  or  “The  Moral  Pirates,"  rrc. 


Chapter  VIII. 

“ TS  that  thunder  ?"  cried  Harry,  starting  up,  and  knock- 

X ing  his  head  against  the  canvas. 

“ No;  it's  a gun,"  replied  Charley.  “ There’s  a vessel 
in  distress  somewhere  near  us." 

As  he  spoke,  the  gun  was  fired  again.  “That  was 
close  by,"  exclaimed  Charley.  “ Boys,  let’s  run  across  to 
the  beach,  and  see  if  there’s  anything  to  be  seen." 

It  had  stopped  raining,  but  the  boys  were  too  excited  to 
care  whether  it  rained  or  not.  They  hauled  up  the  an- 
chor, pushed  the  boat  ashore  with  an  oar,  and  made  their 
way  rapidly  across  the  meadow  to  the  beach.  It  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  grow  light,  and  they  could  dimly  make 
out  the  form  of  a vessel  stranded  on  the  bar  that  lies  a few 
rods  distant  from  the  beach. 

“ There’s  a wreck,  sure  enough,”  said  Charley. 

“Can’t  we  do  anything  to  help  the  men  1" asked  Tom. 

“I  don’t  see  how  we  can.  If  the  coast  patrol  was  here, 
they  might  do  something;  but  they  don’t  patrol  the  beach 
in  summer.” 

“ Let’s  make  a fire,  anyhow,"  suggested  Tom.  “ It  may 
encourage  them  to  know  there’s  somebody  here,  and  be- 
sides it  will  keep  us  warm." 

‘Til  go  back  and  get  the  matches,"  said  Harry,  “if 
you’ll  get  some  wood.  The  fire  may  help  the  poor  men 
to  see  where  the  shore  is." 

While  he  was  gone,  the  rest  hunted  eagerly  for  fire- 
wood. of  which  they  collected  a large  pile,  and  soon  a 
bright  fire  was  blazing  on  the  beach. 

“ We  don’t  hear  the  gun  any  more,”  said  Joe.  “ That 
must  be  because  they  see  us." 

“Or  else  because  they  can’t  fire  it  any  more.  They 
must  all  be  in  the  rigging  now,  trying  to  keep  from  being 
washed  overboard.  They  probably  fired  the  gun  before 
they  struck  on  the  bar."  said  Charley. 

“Will  they  all  be  drowned  ?"  asked  Tom. 

“They  will,  unless  the  wind  and  the  sea  go  down  very 
soon,”  answered  Charley.  “ No  vessel  can  hold  together 
long  on  that  bar  in  such  weather  as  this." 

“ There’s  a light !”  exclaimed  Joe.  “Somebody  is  com- 
ing this  way." 

The  light  proved  to  be  carried  by  one  of  a party  of  four 
men  from  the  mainland,  who  had  heard  the  guns  some 
time  before  the  boys  had  heard  them,  and  who  had  rowed 
across  the  bay.  They  went  to  one  of  the  coast-pntro! 
houses,  which  stood  in  a hollow  sheltered  by  the  sand- 
hills, only  a rod  or  two  from  where  the  boys  had  built 
their  fire.  The  boys  followed  them,  anxious  to  lend  their 
aid  if  they  could  Ihj  of  any  service. 

The  house  was  full  of  ropes,  life-buoys,  and  other  ap- 
paratus, besides  two  large  boats.  Into  oneof  these  the  men 
threw  coils  of  rope,  cork -jackets,  rockets,  and  a quantity 
of  articles  of  which  the  boys  knew  neither  the  names  nor 
the  uses,  and  were  about  to  run  her  out  through  the  open 
door,  when  the  leader  said:  “Leave  that  boat  here,  and 
get  out  that  there  mortar  first.  We  can  come  back  for 
the  boat  if  we  lmvo  to  use  her." 

There  was  a small  mortar  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
and  the  men  proceeded  to  draff  it  out.  Charley  spoke  to 
the  man  who  seemed  to  bo  in  command,  and  said,  “ If  we 
can  do  anything,  please  let  us  know.” 

“You  can  help  drag  the  mortar,  if  you  want  to,"  re- 
plied the  patrolman,  “and  one  of  you  can  build  a fire  in 
the  stove  in  the  next  room.  Take  one  of  them  lanterns, 
find  you’ll  find  wood  and  shavings  alongside  the  stove." 

Tom  instantly  volunteered  to  build  the  fire,  although 


he  was  very  anxious  to  he  on  the  beach.  The  other  boys 
helped  as  best  they  could  in  dragging  the  mortar,  which 
was  soon  planted  close  to  the  surf,  and  opposite  the 
wreck. 

It  had  now  grown  so  light  that  they  could  clearly  make 
her  out.  She  was  a large  bark.  The  crew  could  be 
seen  in  the  fore  rigging,  where  they  had  taken  refuge. 
Her  masts,  with  the  exception  of  the  foretop-gallant-mast, 
were  still  standing;  but  as  the  sea  was  making  a clear 
breach  over  her,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  would 
hold  together  long. 

The  mortar  was  loaded  with  a shot,  to  which  a thin  cord 
was  attached.  It  was  hoped  that  the  shot  would  pass 
over  the  vessel,  so  that  the  crew  could  get  hold  of  the  cord, 
and  that  communication  between  the  wreck  and  the  shore 
could  thus  be  established.  The  shot,  however,  fell  short, 
and  a second  trial  only  made  it  more  certain  that  the  mor- 
tar would  not  throw  a shot  the  required  distance,  against 
the  wind. 

“It’s  no  good,” said  the  patrolman.  “If  the  govem- 


CAP8IZINU  OP  TIIK  LIFE-BOAT. 


ment  won’t  give  us  a mortar  big  enough  to  carry  five  rods, 
wo  can’t  be  expected  to  work  miracles.  Come  on.  men, 
and  get  out  the  liout.  We’ll  have  her  on  the  beach, 
though  I don’t  believe  we  can  do  much  with  her.” 

Everybody  went  back  to  the  bouse. 

“We’ll  want  all  you  boys  to  help  this  time,"  said  the 
Captain  of  the  coast-guard,  for  such  he  proved  to  be.  “ It’s 
hard  work  dragging  a boat  through  the  sand.” 

Tom’s  fire  was  now  blazing  nicely,  and  he  left  it  to  lend 
a hand  with  the  boat.  It  was  hard  work  until  the  loose, 
deep  sand  at  the  foot  of  the  sand-hills  was  passed,  after 
which  the  boat  was  moved  more  easily,  until  she  was 
filially  brought  opposite  the  wreck. 

“Now,  men,"  said  the  Captain,  “what  do  you  say? 

Can  we  do  it  ?” 

“We  can  try,"  answered  one  of  the  men;  “hut  I say, 
wait  till  daylight.  If  that  bark  has  held  together  so 
long  os  she  has,  she'll  last  an  hour  longer,  and  by  that 
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time  the  sea  may  go  down  a little.  Anyway,  we’ll  hare  I 
light  to  work  by.” 

“There  ain’t  but  four  of  us  here,"  said  another  man.  ^ 
“I’m  ready  to  launch  her  whenever  Captain  Raynor 
gives  the  word;  but  we  ought  to  have  another  oar.’’ 

“Take  me,”  said  Charley.  “I  can  pull  an  oar,  and 
I’ve  been  drilled  in  lauding  through  the  surf.  It’s  a part 
of  the  navy  drill  now.” 

“Are  you  in  the  navy,  young  fellow?”  asked  the 
Captaiu. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  replied  Charley. 

“You  shall  come  along  if  we  launch  the  boat.  It's  no 
fool’s  play,  though,  you  understand.  Every  man  that  gets 
into  that  boat  takes  his  life  in  his  hand.” 

“ I shouldn’t  offer  to  go  if  I didn't  think  I could  do  my  1 
duty  with  the  rest  of  you,”  replied  Charley,  “and  I don't  ! 
think  my  life  is  any  more  previous  than  yours.  Tell  me  j 
what  oar  to  pull,  and  you’ll  find  that  1 can  obey  orders.”  j 

“ We’ll  he  proud  to  have  you  along  with  us,”  exclaimed  i 
one  of  the  men.  “If  the  rest  of  the  Annapolis  boys  are  ; 
like  you,  they’re  a good  lot.” 

While  they  were  waiting  for  daylight,  the  little  party  ! 
sat  down  by  the  remains  of  the  bonfire,  and  talked  about  j 
the  wrecked  vessel. 

“She’s  an  Eyetalian,  or  something  of  that  sort,  by  the  j 
looks  of  her,”  said  the  Captain.  “Those  fellows  know  j 
about  as  much  about  navigation  as  a canal-boatman. 
Now  I’ll  bet  that  fellow  didn't,  know  where  he  was  with-  ' 
in  two  hundred  miles.  Do  you  remember  that  French  j 
man  that  came  ashore  down  by  Fire  Island  light  three  I 
yeurs  ago,  and  thought  he  was  steering  all  right  for  to  en-  I 
ter  Long  Island  Sound  ? So  he  was,  if  Long  Island  I 
hadn’t  happened  to  be  in  tlio  way.  John,  how  many  men 
arc  there  in  the  rigging  ? — you’ve  got  the  best  eyes  of  any 
of  us.” 

“I  can  count  seven,” answered  the  man. 

“That  ain’t  crew  enough  for  her,” said  the  Captain. 
“Some  of  them  have  been  was  lied  overboard  when  she 
struck.  There'll  lie  more  of  the  poor  chaps  overboard 
before  long.  Look  at  that  sea  once.  It  buried  her  whole 
hull." 

“She  won’t  stand  many  such  seas,” said  the  man  who 
had  been  called  John. 

“ What  arc  you  boys  doing  on  the  beach  at  this  time  in  ' 
the  morning ?”  asked  Captain  Raynor.  “Did  you  row 
across  the  bay  t” 

Charley  told  how  he  and  the  other  boys  happened  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wreck.  The  men  listened  with 
much  interest,  and  Charley  was  beginning  to  wonder  how  j 
they  could  be  interested  in  anything  but  the  fate  of  the 
unhappy  men  on  board  the  wreck,  when  the  Captain  rose 
up,  and  said : 

“Well,  there  ain't  no  use  in  waiting.  The  sea  ain’t 
going  down,  and  we’ve  got  light  enough.  Now,  men,  if 
you're  ready,  get  on  your  cork -jackets,  and  we’ll  launch  j 
the  boat.” 

Every  one  of  the  boat’s  crew',  including  Charley,  put  on 
cork  life-preservers,  and  then  shoving  the  boat  close  to 
the  surf,  waited  for  the  order  to  launch  her.  Charley  had  , 
been  told  to  pull  the  oar  next  to  the  stroke  oar,  and  with 
one  of  the  men  was  seated  in  the  boat.  The  rest  of  the 
crew  stood  with  both  hands  on  her  gunwale. 

The  Captain  waited  until  he  thought  he  saw  a favor- 
able chance.  “Now — away  with  her!”  he  cried,  and  the 
men,  rushing  into  the  surf  with  the  boat,  leaped  into  her,  , 
and  bent  to  their  oars,  while  the  Captain  managed  the  . 
long  steering  oar.  For  a few  moments  they  fought  man- 
fully with  the  waves,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  getting 
through  the  breakers,  when  a tremendous  sea  whirled  the  1 
boat  around,  rolled  her  over  and  over,  and  flung  her  vio- 
lently on  the  beach.  The  men,  who  were,  of  course,  i 
thrown  out  of  her,  luckily  managed  to  reach  the  shore  , 
unhurt,  and  Charley,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  friends,  was 


among  them.  The  boat,  however,  was  so  seriously  dam- 
aged that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  trying  to 
launch  her  a second  time. 

“You’ve  had  u narrow  escape,”  said  the  Captain  to 
Charley.  “I  didn’t  much  think  we’d  get  through  the 
breakers,  but  we  had  to  try  it.” 

“I’m  none  the  worse  for  it,”  said  Charley.  “But 
there's  another  boat  in  the  house.  Can't  we  launch  that  ?” 

“She's  so  heavy  that  we  couldn't  haul  her  down  Imre 
without  a team  of  horses;  and  if  we  had  her  here,  there 
ain’t  enough  of  us  to  launch  her.  No.  my  boy;  we've  done 
all  we  can  do.  Our  only  chance  now  is  that  we  may  fish 
some  man  out  of  the  surf  before  he  is  drowned.” 

“There  goes  a fellow  up  the  main  topmast -stay.  Cap- 
tain.” called  out  one  of  the  men.  “That  foremast  must 
be  getting  shaky.” 

A sailor  was  making  liis  way  along  the  main  topmast- 
stay  with  the  agility  of  a monkey.  When  lie  reached  the 
topmast  cross-trees,  he  stopped  a little  while  to  rest,  and 
then  descended  the  rigging.  Those  on  shore  watched  him 
closely,  wondering  what  could  be  his  object.  When  he 
had  descended  the  main  rigging  as  far  as  ho  dared  to  go 
on  account  of  the  seas  which  were  constantly  washing 
over  the  liark.  they  saw  him  lean  over  and  catch  the 
signal  halyards,  that,  were  rove  through  the  truck  at  the 
royal  mast  - head.  Ho  cut  the  halyards,  unrove  them, 
made  them  up  into  a coil,  threw  it  over  his  shoulder, 
ascended  to  the  cross-trees,  and  sliding  down  the  stay, 
went  into  the  foretop. 

“ He’s  a-going  to  try  to  swim  ashore,”  said  the  Captain. 

But  such  was  not  the  man's  intention.  He  was  pres 
ently  seen  to  make  the  end' of  the  signal  halyards  fast  to  a 
billet  of  wood,  which  be  threw  into  the  sea. 

“That  fellow's  got  some  sense  into  him,  if  be  is  an  Eye- 
talinn,”  exclaimed  Captain  Raynor.  “ He’s  going  to  try 
to  send  us  a line,  ami  I shouldn’t,  wonder  if  he  did  it.” 

They  watched  closely  for  the  billet  of  wood,  and  after  a 
while  saw  it  tossing  in  the  surf.  Joining  hands,  the  men 
formed  a line,  and  wailed  out  until  the  foremost  one 
caught  the  float,  and  with  the  help  of  the  others  pulled  it 
ashore. 

Not  a moment  was  lost  in  bending  the  end  of  a stout 
coil  of  rope  to  the  signal  halyards.  When  this  was  done, 
the  shipwrecked  men  all  climbed  into  the  foretop.  and 
hauled  in  the  rope,  making  the  end  fast  around  the  head 
of  the  foremast.  The  shore  end  was  then  carried  to  the 
top  of  the  sand-hills,  where  it  was  securely  anchored,  and 
huuled  taut.  Then?  was  now  a strong  rope  connecting 
the  hark  with  the  shore,  and  at  a good  height  above  the 
water. 

Over  this  rope  the  shipwrecked  crew  made  their  way  to 
the  land.  All  of  them  arrived  safe,  and  they  were  immedi- 
ately taken  to  the  house,  where  they  warmed  themselves 
by  Tom’s  fire,  while  the  patrolmen  made  hot  coffee  for 
them,  and  then  set  about  getting  breakfast. 

Not  one  of  the  rescued  men  could  speak  English,  and  lit- 
tle beyond  the  fact  that  the  hark  was  bound  from  Genoa 
to  New  York  could  lx?  drawn  from  them.  They  were, 
however,  bright,  cheerful  fellows,  and  seemed  full  of  grat- 
itude for  tlioir  escape. 

“Now  after  we’ve  fed  these  men."  Ha  id  Captain  Ray- 
nor, “we’ll  go  down  to  the  hay,  and  help  the  boys  step 
their  mast.  Boys,  you’ve  got  to  have  some  breakfast 
with  us.  You’ve  done  about  as  much  as  we  have,  and  the 
government  can  afford  to  feed  you.” 

The  Cuptain  kept  his  word,  and  after  breakfast  he  and 
two  of  the  men  went  down  to  where  the  Ghost  was  lying, 
and  stepped  the  heavy  mast.  Without  their  aid  the  boys 
would  have  been  in  an  unpleasant  predicament,  for  they 
could  not  step  the  mast  alone,  and  they  did  not  want  to 
row  a heavy  sail-boat  two  miles  across  the  bay.  When 
the  Ghost  was  once  more  ready  to  set  sail,  the  patrolmen 
shook  hands  witli  the  boys,  wished  them  a pleasant  voy- 
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age,  and  told  them  how  to  steer  to  avoid  the  shallows  in 
the  south  side  of  the  bay,  and  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  which  connects  the  Great  South  Bay  at  Westhamp- 
ton  with  Quantuck  Bay,  which  lies  further  east.  The 
wind  had  gone  down  very  much  since  sunrise,  and  with  a 
single  reef  in  tin?  mainsail,  the  Ghost  displayed  her  sailing 
qualities  to  great  advantage. 

All  that  day  the  Ghost  was  kept  on  her  course,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  afternoon  she  was  moored  to  the  shore 
within  sight  of  the  Westhampton  bridge,  and  very  near 
the  beach.  It  promised  to  be  a beautiful  moonlight 
night,  ami  had  not  the  boys  been  tired  out,  they  would 
have  kept  on,  and  sailed  until  midnight.  They  felt,  how- 
ever. that  they  needed  sleep,  for  they  had  slept  very  little 
the  preceding  night.  So,  after  a hearty  supper,  they  turn- 
ed in,  and  were  soon  nearly  asleep. 

“Boys,’*  said  Joe,  suddenly,  “I  cant  go  to  sleep.  I 
know  I have  done  wrong.” 

“ What  have  you  done,  old  fellow  ?”  said  Charley,  rous- 
ing himself.  “ Let’s  hear  about  it.” 

“ I haven't  been  wet  all  day,”  answered  Joe,  solemnly. 

“If  you  say  another  word,  we'll  get  up  and  throw  you 
overboard,"  exclaimed  Harry. 

After  which  there  was  silence  in  the  cabin  of  the  Ghost. 

[to  UK  COSTISe  M».] 

HOW  TIIE  CHILDREN  CAUGHT  SOME 
QUEER  FISH. 

BY  ALLAN  P0KMAN. 

" /~\H,  Uncle  Harry.  I’ve  got  another  dog-fish!”  shouted 

\J  Charley  Newton,  as  he  pulled  in  a small  specimen 
of  the  genus  Squalidce. 

“Keep  on,”  laughed  his  uncle.  “We’ll  soon  have 
enough  for  dinner.” 

Harry  Ferris  had  taken  his  nephews  and  niece  out  fish- 
ing on  Long  Island  Sound.  They  were  a jolly  party: 
there  was  Uncle  Harry  himself,  who,  to  use  the  language 
of  one  of  his  appreciative  nephews,  “had  been  every- 
where, and  knew  everything,”  Tom  and  Charley  Newton, 
two  fine  boys  aged  sixteen  and  fourteen,  and  Alice,  their 
sister,  a young  lady  of  ten.  Charley  had  distinguished 
himself  so  far  by  catching  only  dog-fish,  a small  species 
of  shark. 

“ What  do  people  call  them  dog-fish  for?”  asked  Alice. 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  her  uncle,  “unless  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  so  tough  that  a dog  can’t  eat  them.” 

“How  rough  their  skins  are! — just  like  sand-paper,” 
remarked  Tom,  touching  the  fish  Charley  had  just 
caught. 

“The  skins  are  sometimes  used  for  making  shagreen,” 
said  Uncle  Harry.  And  then  added,  in  answer  to  an  in- 
quiring look  from  Alice:  “Shagreen  is  a sort  of  leather 
generally  made  from  horses’  or  mules’  hides.  The  genuine 
article  comes  from  Turkey,  and  is  used  for  covering  small 
boxes,  instrument  cases,  and  the  like;  but  the  imitation 
made  from  sharks'  hide  is  almost  as  good  for  all  practical 
purposes.” 

How  much  more  he  might  have  told  them  about  sha- 
green I do  not  know,  for  he  was  interrupted  by  Alice 
shouting,  “Oh,  Uncle  Harry ! what  kind  of  fisli  is  this?” 
as  she  held  up  for  liis  inspection  a queer-looking  fish  of  a 
brownish  color,  with  two  pectoral  fins  of  a size  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  body.  She  put  it  into  a tub  of  water, 
and  watched  it  as  it  folded  and  opened  its  fins  like  fans. 
“Is  it  a flying-fish  ?”  she  asked. 

“ It  is  a sea-robin,  Alice,  sometimes  known  as  a pig- 
fish,” answered  Uncle  Harry. 

“ Why  Is  it  called  a sea-robin  ?”  inquired  Tom. 

“On  account  of  its  fins,  I suppose,” answered  Uuclo 
Harry.  “It  is  called  a pig-fish  because  it  makes  a noise 
like  a pig.”  Then  picking  up  the  fish,  he  tapped  it  light- 
ly on  its  head.  “ Ugh,  ugh,  ugh,"  Said  the  fish. 


The  children  laughed,  and  begged  Uncle  Harry  to 
make  it  repeat  its  performance. 

“ What  pretty  eyes  he  has!”  said  Alice. 

“Yea,” chimed  in  Charley,  “they  arc  green,  just  like 
mamma's  emerald.” 

“And  what  a funny  flat  square  nose!”  added  Alice. 

“A  sort  of  a flat  square  circle,  eh?”  said  Uncle  Harry, 
mischievously. 

“You  know  what  I mean:  its  mouth  is  broader  and 
its  nose  is  not  so  round  as  a black-fish,”  explained  Alice. 

“ Do  they  make  that  noise  when  they  are  in  the  water  ?” 
asked  Tom. 

“Some  species  do.  I have  never  heard  these  in  the 
Sound  make  any  noise  until  they  are  caught.  Sir  John 
Richardson  and  Lieutenant  White  tell  strange  stories 
about  the  noises  made  by  these  gurnards,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, and  Baron  von  Humboldt  says  that  the  noise  made  by 
a school  of  Scujenoides , which  is  the  name  of  a branch 
of  the  same  family  inhabiting  the  Indian  Ocean,  resem- 
bled a brass  band.  There  are  many  species  of  fishes  near- 
ly related  to  the  sea-robin  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
One  in  the  Mediterranean  is  called  by  the  French  the 
noisy  maigre;  by  the  Italians,  the  corro,  or  crow.  It 
makes  a strange  cooing  moan  that  can  bo  heard  to  a depth 
of  150  feet.  It  is  supposed  that  the  sounds  of  bells  and 
singing  which  occasionally  issue  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  which  have  given  rise  to  so  many  legends  about  sunk- 
en convents  and  the  like,  are  produced  by  the  corro.  It 
was  known  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aristotle,  who  men- 
tions the  Choiros , or  pig -fish,  as  inhabiting  the  river  Cli- 
tor,  and  speaks  of  its  power  of  emitting  sounds.  A spe- 
cies in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  called  by  the  Spanish  ‘el 
soncador,'  and  by  the  Americans  the  ‘grunt.’  The  little 
ones  are  very  playful,  and  1 have  often  watched  them  at 
their  games  of  ‘ hide-and-seek, ’ or  ‘tag,’  and  have  land- 
eel  them  with  a hook  and  line;  but  they  made  such  ap- 
peals to  my  compassion  with  their  short  quick  groans  of 
pain,  and  longer  and  more  plaintive  ones  begging  for  re- 
lease, that  I generally  threw  them  back.  There  are  oth- 
er kinds  of  fish  that  can  make  a noise  as  well  as  the  genus 
called  by  naturalists  Prionotus  pilatus,  to  which  the  sea- 
robin  belongs.  Even  the  eel  will  squeak  when  caught, 
and  the  porpoise  sometimes  grunts  very  much  like  the 
sea-rebin.  The  drum-fish,  too,  which  makes  a noise  not 
unlike  a drum.  But  here  is  another  curious  fellow,”  he 
added,  as  he  pulled  in  a small  brown  fish  about  as  long  as 
your  finger. 

“What  is  it,  Uncle  Harry ?”  asked  Charley. 

“It  is  a swell-fish,  as  it  is  called  here.  I do  not  know 
any  other  name  for  it,  but  swell-flab  is  a very  appropriate 
one.” 

“It  looks  like  one  of  those  New  Orleans  cigars  that  you 
used  to  have,”  said  Tom. 

Uncle  Harry  laughed,  and  turned  it  over. 

“Old  gold  underneath,”  exclaimed  Tom.  “That  fel- 
low is  gorgeous  with  his  seal -brown  coat  and  old-gold 
vest;  he  is  certainly  a swell  fish.” 

“That  is  not  the  reason  that  he  is  called  so,”  said  Un- 
cle Harry.  “You  would  not  believe  he  would  take  up 
as  much  room  as  the  sea-robin.  Look,”  he  continued; 
ami  as  he  rubbed  the  rough  under  side  of  the  fish,  it  slow- 
ly began  to  expand  and  puff  out  with  air,  until,  instead  of 
a small  cigar  shaped  fish,  Uncle  Harry  held  in  his  hand 
a ball  as  big  as  an  orange,  with  a head  at  one  side  and  a 
tail  at  the  other. 

“It  looks  like  an  apple  with  a sardine  for  a core,”  said 

Charley. 

The  children  laughed. 

“Now  watch,”  said  Uncle  Harry,  as  lie  tossed  it  into 
tlie  tub. 

“ It’s  gone,”  said  Alice  and  Charley  at  the  same  time. 

“No,  it  lias  only  shrunk  again,”  said  their  uncle. 
“But  I guess  we  had  better  start  for  home.  It  is  ’most 
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supper-time,  and  if  we  don't  fret  home,  your  manitna  will  think 
that  I have  taken  you  off  to  be  pirates.” 

As  they  skimmed  over  the  water  toward  home.  Tom  asked, 
“Are  there  other  kinds  of  swell-fish  in  foreign  waters?’* 

“I  suppose  so,”  said  Uncle  Harry.  “While  in  Florida,  I 
formed  quite  a friendship  with  a pair  of  porcupine-fish  that 
lived  behind  an  old  log.  They  would  eat  worms  from  my 
hand,  and  would  even  allow*  me  to  take  them  up,  hut  as  this 
was  accompanied  by  an  immense  puffing  up  of  their  bodies,  I 
seldom  attempted  it.*’ 


“What  became  of  them  ?”  asked  Alice. 

“I  do  not  know,”  answered  Uncle  Harry,  with  mock  so 
Iemnity.  “The  pleasantest  friendships.  like  the  pleasantest 
days,  must  come  to  an  end.  and  so  our  acquaintance  was 
stopped  short  by  my  leaving  for  home,  as  to-day’s  sport 
was.” 

The  children  reached  home  in  time  for  supper,  tired  and  hap- 
py; but.  hungry  as  they  were,  they  could  scarcely  stop  to  eat. 
so  eager  were  they  to  tell  manimu  about  the  sea-robin  and  the 
wonderful  swell-fish. 
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ODIN’S  FEAST  AND  BRAGPS  TALE. 

A SCANDINAVIAN  MYTH. 

\ GREAT  battle  had  been  fought  on  earth,  ami  Odin'x  feast 
. was  now  waiting:  in  Valhalla  to  welcome  Hakon.  a brave 
I Norwegian  King:,  with  many  other  heroes  who  had  been  on* 
I gaged  in  the  war.  Around  the  hall  went  the  war-god  Tyr,  pol- 
ishing the  shield-hung  walls,  and  rehanging  the  coats  of  mail. 
Great  buckets  of  mead  stood  about,  milked  from  the  she-goat 
| Heidruu,  which  always  browsed  on  the  life -tree  Igdrusil. 


Freya.  Goddess  of  Love,  had  woven  wreaths  for  the  approach- 
ing guests,  while  Heimdal.  the  warder,  standing  at  the  gate, 
waited  with  his  huge  trumpet  to  announce  their  arrival.  At  the 
head  of  the  feast  sat  Odin,  with  Friga  his  Queen,  while  around 
him  were  the  g«nls  and  goddesses.  The  other  seats  were  filled 
by  an  immense  host  of  warriors,  among  whom  were  Hakon’a 
eight  brothers,  who  were  overjoyed  at  his  coming.  Sudden- 
ly, at  a loud  blast  from  Heimdal.  the  doors  llew  open,  and  in 
came  the  Battle-Maidens,  bearing  the  heroes  on  their  shields. 
The  place  of  honor  was  given  to  Hakon,  and  when  the  rest 
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were  seated,  the  feast  began.  You  may  know  this  was  a 
merry  scene.  Beautiful  maidens  poured  out  the  mead, 
while  the  roasted  boar  Saehrimnir  tasted  very  good  after 
so  much  hard  fighting  on  earth.  At  last,  Hakon  remark**! 
how  happy  they  all  were  in  Valhalla,  and  Bragi  (God  of 
Song)  answered  that  they  hud  been  so  ever  since  the  pun- 
ishment of  Loki  and  his  children.  As  Hakon  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  matter.  Odin  promised  that  Tyr  should  tell  the  j 
story  after  Bragi  had  related  the  stealing  of  Iduna  (Im- 
mortality), which  showed  how  well  Loki  deserved  to  be 
punished.  All  being  quiet,  Bragi  began,  while  his  wife. 
Iduna,  leaned  over  him : 

“Once  while  Odin,  Hcenir,  and  Loki  were  travelling, 
they  saw  some  oxen  feeding,  and  being  very  hungry, 
killed  one,  but  could  not  roast  the  flesh,  no  matter  how 
hot  a fire  they  made.  Soon  they  heard  a strange  noise, 
and  looking  up,  saw  an  enormous  eagle  perched  on  a tree 
close  by. 

44  1 If  you  will  give  me  a share,’  said  the  eagle,  ‘the 
flesh  shall  be  roasted  fast  enough/ 

“ On  their  agreeing  to  this,  down  flew  the  bird,  and  | 
snatched  a great  piece  of  the  meat.  Loki,  enraged,  seised 
a pole,  and  struck  the  eagle  over  the  buck,  thinking  to 
kill  him. 

“It  was  no  bird,  however,  but  the  fierce  giant  Thiassi  in 
his  eagle  disguise.  Loki  soou  found  this  out,  for  while  one 
end  of  the  pole  stuck  last  to  the  feathers,  his  hands  were 
glued  to  the  other.  Away  flew  the  eagle-disguised  giant, 
trailing  Loki  over  mountains  and  forests,  until,  almost 
bruised  to  death,  he  called  for  mercy.  But  Thiassi  would 
not  let  him  go  until  he  promised  to  bring  Iduna  and  her 
apples  to  his  castle.  Then  Thiassi  released  him,  and  back 
Loki  went  to  Asgard  in  a sad  plight.  These  apples  that  > 
Thiassi  desired  so  much  were  very  rare;  but  Iduua  had  a ' 
casket  full,  of  which  the  gods  ate  to  keep  young.  Find- 
ing the  goddess,  Loki  told  her  he  had  just  seen  better  up-  j 
pies  than  hers  in  a forest  near  by.  Deceived  by  his  word, 
she  took  her  casket  and  went  out  to  the  wood  with  him ; 
but  140  sooner  had  they  entered  than  down  swooped  : 
Thiassi,  and  catching  up  Iduna,  flew  off  with  her  to  Gi- 
ant-land. The  gods  were  terrified  by  her  loss;  the  apples 
gone,  they  w’ere  becoming  gray -haired  and  wrinkled, 
while  the  flowers  withered  and  diseases  appeared.  They 
at  once  held  a council,  and  at  length  found  out  that  Loki 
liad  done  the  mischief.  Threatening  him  with  instant 
death  if  he  failed,  they  ordered  him  to  bring  back  Iduna 
and  her  apples.  Ix>ki  borrowed  Freya’s  falcon  plumage, 
and  hastening  to  Giant -land,  found  that  Thiassi  was  away 
fishing,  while  Iduna  sat  alone  in  the  castle.  Quickly 
changing  her  in*o  a nut,  he  flew  back  as  fast  as  the  wind 
with  her  between  his  claws. 

“Just  then  home  came  Thiassi,  who  at  once  seized  his 
eagle  wings,  and  gave  chase.  He  sped  like  lightning,  and 
soon  gained  on  them,  hut  the  gods,  who  were  watching,  ( 
laid  huge  bonfires  on  the  walls.  As  soon  as  Loki  had 
flown  over  safely  with  the  nut,  they  fired  the  piles.  Now 
Thiassi,  being  in  full  flight,  could  not  stop  in  time,  so  his 
wings  were  burned,  and  he  fell  among  the  gods,  who  im- 
mediately killed  him.  Thus  youth  returned  to  Asgard, 
and  the  gods  were  saved.” 

STUDYING  WASPS. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

\\[E  had  a lecture  at  our  place  the  other  day,  because 
I ? our  people  wanted  to  get  even  with  the  people  of  ' 
the  next  town,  who  had  had  a returned  missionary  with  . 
a whole  lot  of  idols  the  week  before.  The  lecture  was  all  ; 
about  wasps  and  beetles  and  such,  and  the  lecturer  had  a 
magic  lantern  and  a microscope,  mid  everything  that  was 
adapted  to  improve  and  vitrify  the  infant  mind,  as  our 
minister  said  when  he  introduced  him.  I believe  the  lec-  J 
turer  was  a wicked,  bad  man,  who  came  to  our  place  on  ; 
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purpose  to  get  me  into  trouble.  Else  why  did  he  urge 
the  boys  to  study  wasps,  and  tell  us  bow  to  collect  wasps' 
nests  without  getting  stung  ? The  grown -up  people 
thought  it  was  all  right,  however,  and  Mr.  Travers  said 
to  me,  “Listen  to  what  the  gentleman  says,  Jimmy,  and 
improve  your  mind  with  wasps.” 

Well,  I thought  I would  do  as  I was  told,  especially  as 
I knew'  of  a tremendous  big  wasps’  nest  under  the  eaves 
of  our  barn.  I got  a ladder  and  a lantern  the  very  night 
after  the  lecture,  and  prepared  to  study  wasps.  The  lec- 
turer said  that  the  way  to  do  was  to  wait  till  the  wasps 
go  to  bed,  and  then  to  creep  up  to  their  nest  with  a piece 
of  thin  paper  all  covered  with  wet  mucilage,  and  to  clap 
it  right  over  the  door  of  the  nest.  Of  course  the  wasps 
can't  get  out  when  they  wake  up  in  the  morning,  and 
you  can  take  the  nest,  and  hang  it  up  in  your  room ; and 
after  two  or  three  days,  when  you  open  the  nest  and  let 
the  wasps  out,  and  feed  them  with  powdered  sugar,  they'll 
be  so  tame  and  grateful  that  they’ll  never  think  of  sting- 
ing you,  and  you  can  study  them  all  day  long,  and  learn 
lots  of  useful  lessons.  Now  is  it  probable  that  any  real 
good  man  would  put  a boy  up  to  any  such  nonsense  as 
this  i It’s  my  belief  that  the  lecturer  was  hired  by  some- 
body to  come  and  entice  all  our  boys  to  get  themselves 
stung. 

As  I was  saying,  I got  a ladder  and  a lantern,  and  a 
piece  of  paper  covered  with  mucilage,  and  after  dark  I 
climbed  up  to  the  wasps’  nest,  anti  stopped  up  the  door, 
and  then  brought  the  nest  down  in  ray  hand.  I was  go- 
ing to  carry  it  up  to  my  room,  but  just  then  mother  call- 
ed me;  so  1 put  the  nest  under  the  seat,  of  our  carnage, 
and  went  into  the  house,  where  I was  put  to  bod  for  hav- 
ing taken  the  lantern  out  to  the  liarn ; and  the  next  morn- 
ing I forgot  all  about  the  nest. 

I forgot  it  because  I was  invited  to  go  on  a picnic  with 
Mr.  Travers  and  my  sister  Sue  and  a whole  lot  of  peo- 
ple, and  any  fellow  would  have  forgot  it  if  he  had  been 
in  my  place.  Mr.  Travels  borrowed  father's  earring**, 
and  he  and  Sue  were  to  sit  on  the  back  seat,  and  Mr. 
Travers’s  aunt,  who  is  pretty  old  and  cross,  was  to  sit  on 
the  front  seat  with  Dr.  Jones,  the  new  minister,  and  I was 
to  sit  with  the  driver.  We  all  started  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  a big  basket  of  provisions  was  crowded  into  the  car- 
riage between  everybody’s  feet. 

We  hadn't  gone  momamile  when  Mr.  Travers  erics 
out:  “My  good  gracious!  Sue,  I've  run  an  awful  pin  into 
my  leg.  Why  can't  you  girls  be  more  careful  about 
pins  ?”  Sue  replied  that  she  hadn't  any  pins  where  they 
could  run  into  anybody,  and  was  going  to  say  something 
more,  when  she  screamed  as  if  she  was  killed,  and  began 
to  jump  up  and  down  and  shake  herself.  Just  then  Dr. 
Jones  jumped  about  two  feet  straight  into  the  air,  and 
said,  “ Oh  my!”  and  Miss  Travers  took  to  screaming, 
“Fire!  murder!  help!”  and  slapping  herself  in  a way 
that  was  quite  awful.  I began  to  think  they  were  all 
going  crazy,  when  all  of  a sudden  I remembered  the 
wasps’  nest. 

Somehow  the  wasps  had  got  out  of  the  nest,  and  were 
exploring  all  over  the  carriage.  The  driver  stopped  the 
horses  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  turned  pale  with 
fright  when  he  saw  Dr.  Jones  cateli  the  basket  of  pro- 
visions and  throw  it  out  of  the  carriage,  and  then  jump 
straight  into  it.  Then  Mr.  Travers  and  li is  aunt  and  Sue 
all  came  flying  out  together,  and  were  all  mixed  up  with 
Dr.  Jones  and  the  provisions  on  the  side  of  the  road. 
They  didn't  stop  long,  however,  for  the  wasps  were  look- 
ing for  them ; so  they  got  up  and  rushed  for  the  river, 
and  went  into  it  as  if  they  were  going  to  drown  them- 
selves— only  it  wasn't  more  than  two  feet  deep. 

George — he's  the  driver — was  beginning  to  ask,  “Ls 
tliishyer  some  swimmin'  match  that's  goin’  on  ?”  when  a 
wasp  hit  him  on  the  neck,  and  another  hit  me  on  the 
cheek.  We  left  that  carriage  in  a hurry,  and  I never 
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Mopped  till  I pot  to  my  room  and  rolled  myself  up  in  the  J 
bedclothes.  All  the  wasps  followed  me,  so  that  Mr. 
Travers  and  Sue  and  the  rest  of  them  were  left  in  peace, 
and  might  have  gone  to  the  picnic,  only  they  felt  ns  if 
they  must  come  home  for  arnica,  and,  besides,  the  horses 
had  run  away,  though  they  were  caught  afterward,  and 
didn't  break  anything. 

This  was  all  because  that  lecturer  advised  me  to  study 
wasps.  I followed  his  directions,  and  it  wasn't  my  fault  j 
that  the  wasps  began  to  study  Mr.  Travers  ami  his  aunt, 
and  Sue  anti  Dr.  Jones,  and  me  and  George.  But  fa-  1 
tber,  when  he  was  told  about  it.  said  that  my  “conduct 
was  such,”  and  the  only  thing  that  saved  me  was  that  j 
my  legs  were  stung  all  over,  and  father  said  he  didn't  , 
have  the  heart  to  do  any  more  to  them  with  a switch. 


AUNT  RUTH’S  TEMPTATION. 

BY  SlltS.  JOHN  LILLIE. 

Chapter  I. 

IF  you  don’t  know  Aunt  Ruth.  I can  scarcely  expect  you 
to  understand  just  how  lovely  she  is:  the  most  unself- 
ish, good-humored  of  women.  She  is  not  very  tall,  but 
there  seems  to  me  something  queen-like  in  her  manner. 
She  is  very  pretty,  buCtlie  charm  of  her  face  is  its  sweet- 
ness. When  she  smiles,  her  eyes  grow  very  tender; 
when  she  is  serious,  a look  cornea  into  them  of  a peace  I 
can  not  describe. 

Aunt  Ruth  lives  in  a big  old-fashioned  house  in  the 
country,  at  which  her  many  nieces  and  nephews  are  al- 
ways welcome,  and  all  the  country  people  adore  her. 
Though  there  is  so  much  of  what  papa  calls  personality 
about  her,  yet  she  never  seems  to  be  thinking  of  herself, 
and  one  day  when  the  girls  and  I were  clustering  about 
her  in  her  own  sitting-room.  I exclaimed:  “Aunt  Ruth, 
do  you  ever  think  about  yourself  for  one  moment  ? You 
seem  just  made  for  other  people.” 

Now  a sudden  strange  look  came  into  Aunt  Ruth’s  1 
face.  It  was  not  pain  exactly,  but  of  some  recollection  | 
that  seemed  to  grieve  her  for  a moment  even  ns  she  smiled.  ( 
I know  Aunt  Ruth  thinks  me  rather  the  spoiled  child  of 
her  little  circle  of  nieces,  and  when  she  looked  at  me  and 
smiled,  and  said,  “ Why.  Kitty  dear,  we  can  make  our- 
selves what,  we  like,  with  help,”  I felt  a little  conscience- 
stricken.  I supposed  I was  lazy  and  selfish ; but  how  could 
Aunt  Rutli  know  what  it  was  to  take  care  of  three  little  j 
brothers  and  sisters;  get.  up  early  in  the  morning  to  study ; 
stay  iu-doors,  lovely  June  weather,  sewing  and  patching  I 
and  mending  ? Everything  came  easily  to  Aunt  Ruth 
that  was  for  other  people.  Perhaps  she  read  my  thoughts 
in  my  face.  Her  own  brightened,  and  she  said,  pleasant- 
ly: “Girls,  I wonder  if  you  would  like  to  hear  a story — a 
chapter  out  of  my  own  experience.  I have  often  thought  | 
of  telling  it  to  you.” 

Aunt  Ruth’s  story-telling  is  as  famous  as  her  gentle 
charity;  and  we  were  soon  in  comfortable  attitudes,  listen- 
ing. The  story  had  a pecul  iar  charm,  because  it  was  about 
her  early  girlhood,  and  as  she  is  only  our  aunt  by  mar- 
riage, we  knew  less  of  her  young  days  than  of  the  older 
life  so  happily  associated  with  our  own. 

Now,  to  begin  with  (said  Aunt  Ruth),  you  know  that 

my  father  was  a country  doctor.  We  lived  in  C , 

a pretty  town  not  far  from  Albany,  and  when  I was  nine  ! 
years  old  my  mother  died.  There  were  three  children 
younger  than  I— one  a mere  baby— and  we  were  all  left  to 
the  care  of  my  step-sister  Winifred.  You  know  her  now. 
girls:  and  can  you  fancy  what  she  was  at  fourteen,  when 
she  assumed  the  charge  of  our  sad  little  household  ? A ! 
sweet,  motherly  little  body,  with  so  many  loving,  gentle  j 
ways  that  it  seemed  strange  she  was  only  our  step-sister. 
But  wo  never  thought  of  her  as  such.  Gradually  she 


stepped  into  the  mother  place  left  vacant,  and  by  the  time 
I was  nearly  fourteen,  and  Winny  in  her  nineteenth 
year,  it  had  come  to  seem  natural  that  she  should  direct 
and  govern,  pet  and  humor,  us  all,  as  if  she  was  really  our 
mother.  But  admirable  as  was  Winny’s  household  man- 
agement, her  care  for  us  all,  her  orderly  ways,  and  ten- 
derness for  our  wants,  then?  was  one  mistake  in  her  sys- 
tem: she  completely  spoiled  me,  and  from  being  inclined 
to  indolence.  I grew  selfish  and  exacting.  It  seemed  to 
me  in  those  days  perfectly  right,  that  Winny  should  have 
the  work  and  I the  play;  that  if  a new  material  was 
bought  for  Winny 's  dress,  and  I liked  it,  it  should  lx?  made 
up  for  me:  that  I should  go  away  for  change  of  air  now 
and  then,  while  Winny  staid  at  home;  that  I should  go 
out  to  tea  as  often  as  1 was  invited,  and  Winny  hove  to 
hesitate  over  every  invitation.  In  fact,  it  never  seemed 
to  occur  to  me  to  question  my  right  in  all  sorts  of  tilings 
of  which  my  selfishness  deprived  her.  Winny  loved  me 
so  devotedly,  that  if  she  saw  my  faults  she  tried  to  cover 
them  up.  Mrs.  Judson,  the  minister's  wife — your  grand- 
mother, Fanny — used  to  come  over  to  our  house  a great 
deal,  and  I remember  hearing  her  scold  Winny  for  sjx>il- 
ing  me.  “Never  mind,  Mrs.  Judson,”  Winny  would  say, 
with  her  sweet  little  laugh.  “ Ruth  will  be  a big  girl  one 
of  these  days,  aud  then  she'll  take  her  share  of  disciplin- 
ing.” 

One  fall,  soon  after  my  fourteenth  birthday,  I remem- 
ber that  papa  began  to  talk  about  Winny's  looking  pale 
and  thin.  She  certainly  did  not  look  well,  but  she  main- 
tained that  she  felt  quite  herself.  It  was  a warm  au- 
tumn. and  Winny  said  that  the  cold  weather  would  do 
her  good.  Papa,  like  the  rest  of  us,  I think,  always  took 
what  Winny  said  without  analyzing  it;  ami  so,  when 
Mrs.  Judson  came  over  to  see  if  Winny  could  go  down  to 
her  mother’s  for  a few  days*  change  of  air.  1 recall  his 
saying,  “Oh,  it's  all  right,  Mrs.  Judson;  I've  given  her 
some  quinine,  and  she  says  she  is  very  well.” 

It  was  two  or  three  days  after  this  that,  pt  tea-time, 
papa  came  in  with  a letter  in  his  hand,  which  he  read 
aloud.  It  was  from  a cousin  of  ours  in  New  York,  a Mrs. 
Ludlow,  and  she  wrote  to  invite  either  Winny  or  me  to 
spend  a fortnight  with  her.  Then?  was  to  lx*  a wedding 
anniversary  party;  several  young  people  were  to  lx*  in 
the  house,  and  she  said  she  knew'  it  would  be  a pleasant 
gathering.  Now  I am  ashamed  to  say  that  it  never  for 
an  instant  occurred  to  me  that  I should  not  lx?  the  one  to 
go.  Papa  read  the  letter,  and  then  looked  at  Winny. 
who  was  sitting  at  the  tea  table,  I recollect,  with  a small 
brother  on  either  side  of  her.  I can  see  the  home  pic- 
ture now:  our  comfortable  tea  table;  the  pretty,  cheerful 
room;  the  window  at  Winny's  hack,  showing  our  bit  of 
lawn  and  cedar-trees;  the  cozy  gleams  of  fire  light;  and 
Winny’s  face,  just  a trifie  paler  and  thinner  than  it* 
wont,  but  the  dark  eyes  as  lovingly  watchful  of  us  all  as 
ever. 

“ Well,  lassie.”  papa  said,  looking  at  her  fondly,  “you’ll 
have  to  go.  I think.  Just  what  you  need.  Dear  me  1” — 
and  he  looked  again  at  the  letter — “so  it’s  Mary  Ludlow’s 
twentieth  wedding-day.  They  have  a fine  house  down 
there.  You’ll  see  something  of  New  York  society.” 

Winny’s  face  glowed.  “Oh,  thank  you,  papa,”  she 
exclaimed;  “I  shall  be  so  glad,”  and  then  her  eyes  fell 
upon  me.  I know  just  how’  1 must  have  looked — vexed, 
disappointed,  and  chagrined;  indeed,  the  tears  were  near- 
ly in  my  eyes. 

“It  will  l>e  a good  chance  for  Ruth  to  learn  house- 
keeping,” papa  went  on.  “Let  us  see  if  you  can  do  as 
well  as  the  lassie,”  he  added.  He  hud  a fashion  of  cull- 
ing Winny  that,  because  of  her  Scotch  ancestry.  He 
laughed,  and  went  away  without  noticing  either  my 
down-hearted  look,  or  the  change  that  had  come  into 
Winny's  face.  Singular  though  it  may  seem,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  Winny’s  right  to  go,  and  my 
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duty  to  help  her.  I had  grown  accustomed  to  receiving 
all  and  giving  nothing.  Winny  said  nothing  more  about 
the  visit  just  then.  We  passed  our  usual  hour  in  the  par- 
lor before  the  children's  bed-time  rather  quietly.  It  was 
Winny’s  custom  to  go  up  every  night  to  the  nursery,  see 
the  children  undressed,  hear  their  prayers,  and  perhaps 
talk  to  them  a little  before  they  went  to  sleep.  Some- 
times—when  I felt  like  it,  that  is— I assisted  at  this  little 
tender  oflice,  but  I usually  did  so  when  I had  some  of  my 
own  concerns  to  discuss  with  Winny. 

To-night  I followed  her  up  to  the  nursery,  and  sat 


down  in  the  window,  looking  very  haughty  and  self-re-  I 
strained,  while  Winny  put  Joe  to  bed,  talked  Annie  into  a j 
peaceful  frame  of  mind,  ami  made  sleep  less  repulsive  to  | 
Dick,  whose  theory  was  that  beds  were  wicked  tortures 
invented  bv  grown  i>eople  expressly  to  aggravate  toys. 
While  Winny  went  from  one  tiny  bed  to  another.  I sat 
thinking  what  a line  thing  it  would  be  to  tell  the  girls  at 
school  I was  going  to  tin*  Ludlow*'.  1 should  certainly  j 
have  a new  dress,  and  perhaps  my  hat  retrinuned.  Them* 
was  to  bo  a party,  so  I must  take  my  white  muslin  and 
kid  slippers.  Gradually  my  mind  was  not  only  ah-  | 


sorbed  by  these  delights,  but  by  the  feeling  that  Winifred 
would  actually  be  robbing  me  of  my  own  were  she  to  ac- 
cept Cousin  Mary's  invitation. 

The  children  were  at  last  in  bed,  Dick,  in  spite  of  his 
theories,  was  snoring  loudly;  Joe  was  declaring  from 
the  depths  of  the  clothes  that  lie  never,  never  meant  to 
be  good  again,  l>ecause  the  cook  had  taken  away  his 
marbles;  Annie  was  asleep  in  her  little  cot,  a picture 
of  pretty  dimpled  babyhood;  and  Winny  was  looking, 
if  a little  tired,  at  least  glad  that  in  spite  of  naughti- 
ness, not  one  had  gone  to  bed  without  kissing  and  hug- 
ging her  fondly.  Even  Joe  sup- 
plemented his  terrible  resolve 
with,  “I'll  just  he  good  some- 
times for  you,  Winny,  but  I'll 
always  lie  bad  all  the  rest  of  the 
time.”  His  voice  reached  a kind 
of  a wail.  It  was  a sepulchral 
voice  for  a little  boy.  “I’ll  lie 
bad— very  bad— and  perhaps  I'll 
be  hung — ” 

Winny  was  down  on  her  knees 
at  Joe's  side. 

“Yes,  I will,"  he  persisted,  in  a 
louder  but  more  melancholy  key. 
“ 1 will  go  otf  where  there  are 
wild  beasts,  pottermusscs,  and  liz- 
ards—I will.” 

“ Winny,”  I exclaimed,  sharp- 
ly, “how  can  you  put  up  with 
that  naughty  boy  ? Joe,"  I con- 
tinued, looking  at  him  severely, 
"let  Winny  alone,  and  go  to 
sleep  this  minute.  I want  to  talk 
to  her.” 

“Oh,  you  do,  miss,  do  you?” 
Joseph  returned,  with  round  eyes 
fixed  on  me  over  the  sheet.  “ I’ll 
never  bo  good  for  you.  Miss 
Greedy,  I can  tell  you  that." 

But  in  a few  moments  Joe’s 
curly  head  had  drooped,  and  he 
was  fast  asleep.  Winny  turned 
to  me  the  gentle  sisterly  look  I 
knew  so  well. 

“Ruth  dear,’*  she  said,  sitting 
down,  “I've  been  thinking  it 
over,  and  it  seems  to  me” — Win- 
ny’s eyebrows  drew  together,  she 
clasped  her  hands  closely — “you 
had  better  go  to  Cousin  Mary’s. 
I don't  think  I cun  leave  home 
just  now” — Winny  was  a little 
flurried— “so  we  will  get  you 
ready  nicely,  and  you  shall  go.” 

I was  ready  enough  then  to 
hug  Winny,  and  tell  her  she  was 
a darling,  but  during  the  days 
that  followed  I forgot  the  sacri- 
fice she  had  made.  She  easily 
made  papa  see  that  it  was  I who 
should  go.  "Joe  is  not  well,”  she 
pleaded,  "and  he  never  does  anything  for  Rqth;  he  must 
is*  taken  care  of."  One  such  excuse  after  another  was 
made,  greatly  to  my  delight,  and  the  only  drawlMick  to 
my  satisfaction  was  Mrs.  Judson's  disapproving  air.  She 
came  over  more  than  usual,  and  several  times  remarked 
upon  the  injustice  «»f  this  arrangement.  “Why.  Winny 
is  quite  a young  lady,”  she  said  once  to  me,  “and  really 
ought  to  see  something.”  But  it  was  always  Winny  who 
silenced  her.  and  prevented  papa's  discussing  the  question 
further. 

[to  bk  contincko  ] 


WINNY  AND  xrm— Da«wM  nt  E.  A.  Ann. 
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PINA  F ORE  11  H Y M E S .-(Concluded.) 


Fly  away,  yon  naughty  bee* 
With  your  ugly  sting. 

Buzzing  round  my  sifter’*  head, 
Such  a little  thing! 

If  vou  hurt  her,  naughty  1km?, 
With  your  ugly  ating, 

I will  catch  you  in  my  apron, 
And  pull  off  every  wing. 


What  are  you  staring 
at,  idle  Frit*  ? 
The  baby  alone  in 
lying. 

What  if  she  U?  She 
won't  lx?  a bit 
The  worse  for  u lit- 
tle erving. 


Four  pretty  lilies,  just  as  white  as 
mow, 

Jurt  out  of  reach  in  the  water  grow ; 

Four  little  children  standing  on  the 
shore— 

Four  liulo  children  wont  the  lilies 
four. 

“White  little  lilies,”  cry  the  children 
four, 

“ Little  white  lilies,  can’t  you  come 
ashore  J* 

White  little  lilies  answer  not  it  word. 

Though  they  nestle  softly,  just  as  if 
they  heard. 

Four  little  lilies  staid  right  where 
they  were ; 

Four  little  Huldmi  couldn’t  make 
them  stir. 


Potato- boobv,  I want  you  to  say 
If  I shall  be  smart  at  school  to-day 
You  shake  your  head,  and  now  I know 
Down  to  the  foot  of  the  class  I'll  go. 
I'll  be  kept  in  school  till  supper's  cold, 
And  mother  will  fret  and  father  scold. 

I won't  get  anything  fit  to  eat. 

And  a lively  whipping,  too,  for  a treat. 


N'ow  we  blow  kisses 
To  all  our  friends. 

For  now  our  Pinafore 
Concert  ends. 

But  if  we  have  pleased  you. 
Only  sav, 


And  perhaps  we  will  come 
Homo  other  day. 

So  take  down  the  curtain. 
And  fold  it  away; 

We  will  put  on  onr  bats. 
And  out  to  play. 
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WE  vrlati  to  say  to  the  baya  and  girt*  who  are 
m-tidlng  requests  for  exchunga  ro  the  Poet, 
office  Box  that  they  must  new eX|WCl  torn?  tbdr 
oUer  printed  in  Yocxii  Pkoi-i.i  the  week  after  it  la 
eeut.  Title  I*  Impossible.  We  know  It  lake*  more 
patience  Ilian  b«>y*  usually  possuM  to  wult  three  nr 
lour  week*,  or  cron  lunger,  a*  many  of  yo«  tin,  be- 
fore your  offer  apjawra,  ti  t tli-ra  are  m>  many  of 
y mi  that  the  delay  La  unavoidable.  We  have  re- 
ceived a largo  mniilier  of  let  tun  recently  frmn  boy  a 
and  girl*  wishing  to  exchange  only  to  a certain  date, 
when  tlw-y  would  leave  home  for  the  country.  Those 
teller"  wo  hare  treeti  unable  to  print, no  they  could 
not  possibly  appear  iti  time  to  suit  the  coiivenlcnco 
of  the  exchangers. 

We  hope  niir  corrciqwm-dentJ!  will  police  thin  ex* 
plimalimi,  and  endeavor  lo  wait  with  more  pulkucc 
for  the  appearance  of  tttdr  kitterv  of  exchange. 

l'n('«m*«r>,  Nt*  You. 

I thought  I would  write  lo  ark  the  readers  of  Max- 
i-ck'h  Yoi’io  Pkjici.x  if  they  remimiWr  the  siorv  of 
“ CoiMihy.” In  No.  fid  Vol.  I.  Well,  1 am  little  fa-s-  | 
air  Iti  Mi  him,  toil  tloil  I*  not  ail  my  mime.  I am  i 
eleven  year*  old.  | want  nil  the  little  Hauler*  lo  I 
know  that  ''Conchy"  wa*a  real  true story.  I am  at  ’ 
III  - I a nn  now.  Our  farm  1*  called  Locust  Hill,  and  ' 
la  jn»t  u little  bit  over  a mile  from  tin?  village.  I 
have  of  " Cowchy luma  iww,  hut  wraw  that  1 
love  quite  uh  well  at  my  pet  that  Mr.  Beck  killed. 

k have  a little  kitten  that  hn*  spot*  nil  over  It  like 
freckle*.  so  I cull  It  Toby  Tyler.  I Iwve lota  ol  other 
puts  that  1 will  wBUi  about  some  oilier  time. 

Bkhhik  K-kTuuca  II. 


1 lo  work  (nun  early  morning  n util  late  at  night,  per* 
I tape,  lii  "hop  or  attire,  until  l lie  (Mi  conn  try  color 
la  bleached  out  of  ltn-i r cheek*,  end  their  fuow  wear 
a limit,  ueleil  look.  Tint  very  mUnnMUl  of  the 
city,  Units*  a boy  ia  dlxrt-cl  trad  steady,  are  n source 
of  great  danger.  It  is  tar  Imtli-r  to  play  ImII,  or  nm 
foot -nice*  in  the  country,  Hum  to  spr-ml  the  evening 
ill  ft  billiard  saloon,  when:  Imij*  iru  tivi  apt  to  learn 
to  drink  nod  gamble,  and  to  use  low  and  pndmie 
language ; and  our  young  friend  need  pot  consider 
hi*  Hie  wasted  if  hs  should  never  <*•■*- a rircua.  There 
arc  hundreds  of  lioy*  in  New  York  who  would  glad- 
I y give  up  the  excitement*  ami  amusements  o(  city 
life  If  they  could  exchange  Live  ci muter  and  the 
boarding-house  fur  the  greater  freedom  and  henlth- 
ler  life  of  theconulry.  There  I*  a society  in  tld*  city 
which  every  yeurst-uda  large  uumlientof  boys  und 
girl*  to  country  home*,  and  we  believe  that  nunc  of 
lliem  wnnla  to  come  hack,  fait  Master  Robert  take 
till*  |m*on  to  heart,  and  Irani  lo  be  happy  In  lire 
healthful  work  and  sjMjris  to  be  found  iu  lila  native 
Held  a. 

There  la  no  reason  why  country  life  should  l»n 
dull.  In  every  village  a club  of  young  people  can  1m 
found  tu  play  twne-tiall,  cricket, croquet, lawn  tennis, 
or  practice  arclw-ry—  a mwt  lierdriiiul  and  delightful 
kind  cd  sport.  In  alums!  every  German  villas*'  there 
i la  a bowling-iilluy.alinply  constructed,  where  young 
people  of  both  sexe*  meet  on  evenings  or  nn  holi- 
day*, and  enjoy  thenadve*  a great  deal  more  than 
city  young  folk*  do  in  billiard  saloons  and  bowling- 
alley*  hot  with  gas-lights,  and  reeking  w ith  the  (nines 
of  luloxlcallug  drink*.  If  Master  Robert  will  >dn 
with  (lie  l*iy*  and  glrla  n{  Ida  acquaintance  iu  gul- 
ling up  a club  or  society  for  such  amusement*  us 
the*e,  lie  will  noon  Hud  that  country  life  Is  very  far 
from  tiding  dull. 

1 do  not  wish  to  exchange  any  more  wood*.  I 
will  now  exchange  rare  foreign  stamp*,  lor  any  for- 
eign coins  except  those  of  Chinn  and  J,>pan. 

Fain  L.  Pauumm, 
Maryville,  Nodaway  Co.,  Mo. 


utaa  ontmi. 

I live  on  the  banks  of  a bsantldil  lake  In  Florida. 
I go  In  bathing,  und  1 have  a boat  of  my  own,  and 
go  oni  IxMiliog  iiimI  fi»hhig,  and  catch  hit*  of  11*1 1. 
SouK-dm**  we  catch  a turfl-v  There  are  lots  of  land 
lurlh-*  here,  hid  the  people  call  Iht-m  gophers,  and 
the  real  gopher*  they  rail  salamander*.  They  look 
like  n rat,  They  dig  le>lv*  in  the  ground  with  their 
font-fad,  mid  they  bite  oil  the  roots  of  the  orange- 
In*-*.  Tluil  kills  the  trees,  Tliere  an*  ltd*  of  or- 
al tge*  noil  pitm-npple*  gniwing  lien*.  We  never  have 
any  enow,  and  we  hardly  ever  aw  Ice.  The  Und  la 
very  aundr.  It  is  almost  all  covered  with  wood*, 
ami  there  i*  it  lot  of  mil**. 

I wcid  nui  alligator-hunting  with  a man.  If*  shot 
eight  limes  at  unu  alligator  wtllwiut  hilling  him.  I 
tun  nine  year*  old.  Cuvnua  K.  >. 

Vutkio,  Cunwnt. 

My  pniw  lifts  a nnw-miil  on  the  Fuel  Ac  conar.aiHl 
yon  - light  to  see  the  largo  redwood  tree*  they  cut 
down  hi-ro  to  saw  up  iido  luintw-r.  l'H|.n*  lutnlicr 
Ian  Hug  I*  about  hull  a mil*  (mm  our  hun**.  It  is 
on  a large  nek  out  In  the  Pacific  Oocjiu,  about  two 
liuiidr^l  ami  M-viidy-flv*  l-rt  from  the  in  a In  hind. 
Th«  intidk  f l*  c.trHiil  ro  th*  rock  mi  * su*pen*loi>. 
bridge,  imil  vessel*  atiuc  and  take  it  lo  Sait  Francisco 
and  oilier  |*>rts. 

Wu  tin vc  a great  many  different  kind*  of  lovely 
(enia  Imre.  1 am  eight  yean*  uld.  Etta  M. 

.Vivoouitrr.  Michmi*. 

Tlml  little  boy  who  was  ftnxlnn*  for  a t*'w  crop  of 
ruit  ie*nakcs  ought  to  t ome  out  here.  LahI  suinnier 
wc  klihr-t  six,  i lire*;  of  whir.li  were  iu  our  orcliartL  I 
Cftinn  very  near  stepping  on  one,  ami  another  struck 
niy  *ti<*-. 

At  school  otic  day  otic  of  the  gtrls  heard  a buzzing 
in  ll*!  vi-uiiUtor,  and  put  her  hum!  down  to  find 
what  It  w*",  nml  there  lay  a big  ntith-wniik#.  ll 
craw  I ml  aw.iy.  hut  at  ivoou  the  teacher  put  a piece  of 
bread  amt  I'U’Icr  in  llo>  Vi  idilator,  and  If  cam*  up 
after  It,  and  the  boys  killed  Iu  Maui  8, 


I take  Yoirmj  Fum.a,  and  1 like  it  very  mud*.  I 
have  n kind  of  a pet.  lr  Is  only  n row,  but  I can 
ride  on  her.  I live  on  a farm,  but  I wish  I could  live 
III  the  city,  Tto-re  Is  in  tun  in  the  country  hcit  rpn- 
nlog  l*«it-i*ce*.  uihI  1 have  never  sm  a i-lrcua  -luce 
I can  rviiiviuher.  Khiimit  C.  W. 

If  our  little  friend  ennti!  have  Ills  wish  fulfilled, 
and  exi-lnnigu  Ida  tawiHtrul  country  liomc  for  a city 
residence,  we  are  sure  that  tb«  experience  of  a few 
weeks  Would  entirely  cure  him  of  Id*  delusion. 
Thousand*  of  young  men  and  boys  flock  from  the 
country  Into  our  great  cllh-s  every  year,  in  the  hope 
of  making  money,  tmd  having  » good  time  at  tin* 
theatre*,  cItcu.i-s.  and  other  place*  at  amusement. 
And  what  do  they  fllidT  They  may  make  higher 
wag-.-*,  hut  their  living  coals  tluin  more:  mil  In- 
stead of  a iMJftltbfnl  country  home,  they  lire  com- 
pelled to  Ihe  in  some  close,  stuffy  bouidiug-bouse, 


t'orrrepondent*  will  please  take  notice  that  my 
stuck  of  nliell*  ln-xlisll-lcd.  I will  exchange  "lump", 
mineral*,  or  |*i*iiiiiirk*,  for  stamp*,  mineral".  *■«- 
shells,  Indinii  relic*,  or  other  curtosillca.  Corre- 
epoudents  will  please  InVI  *|H-clincus. 

A.  Enina  ConOVHL,  Jr*., 
fiO  Wool  Oiic-bundred-ftPd-twi-nty-sixth  8t., 

New  York  City. 

I will  print  the  name  of  any  reader  of  Yorxw  Pao- 
Pt.a  on  twenfy-flve  jireftv  curd*,  for  any  nice  *|h-cI- 
nirnt,  Indian  or  Mound  llulhli-rs’  relics,  ocean  curl- 
awfiii-w.coiiw.eic.  My  stock  of  rare  stamp*  h*  almost 
cxhausti-il,  hut  I can  still  exchange  rnmiuon  *lnin|«*. 

I I hi  vi-  recelvisl  many  nice  tlilnir*  in  answer  U>  my 
other  letter,  and  adlnmgli  my  collection  t*  not  so 
large  a*  that  of  some  of  the  l*»ys  and  girl*  who  write 
to  Yoi-aii  Fvoplr.  still  it  i*  a wmm*  ol  great  s m a se- 
ll ten  I *ihI  pleasure  to  no-.  My  hrother  1"  Iu  Europe 
this  an  in  liter.  m*1  when  he  returns  lie  will  bring  me 
mauy  nice  thing*  for  my  collect  loti. 

8amckl  CABrsuTiw,  Ju*.,  Oswego,  Kan. 

I have  no  more  oil-sand  to  exchange,  but  will  send 
|o  those  who  wrote  lo  me.  I will  now-  exchange 
specimen*  "f  w hite  *psr*nd  quart «,  and  a mck  and 
soil  from  West  Virginia,  for  four  foreign  or  old  l- nit- 
re I Hiale*  coins.  I |wrticularly  rltwlre  suite  C«p|wr 
cent*  ami  half-rent*  cvdio-d  previous  to  |h3o. 

Wttut  B.  Faiuairr,  Vulutno,  Wood  Co.,  W.  V*. 

My  stork  of  sharks’  t«-i  ti  Is  ex  lunstiul.  I w ill  now 
exchange  earth  or  mimic  from  New  Ji-n*-v.  iron  ore. 
Mooes  from  Nevada  and  I^ndvillr,  •wiolstoiie,  and 
some  other  iiiIim-tiiIs,  for  stninns  from  L(lt**ck,  Houtli 
Auatrulia,  or  Baden.  Iwa  W.  Mcluki*, 

Utroin  87.  IIiM-ketislnwn  Institute, 
Ilackellaiowti,  N.  J. 

I wish  tn  Inform  enmwmmdent*  that  my  slnrk  of  I 
South  American  *Ui»|W  •*  i-xlmustivl.  I will  now  ! 
cxrlnioge  posiiuarlus,  and  pl.i  csof  an  Idol  found  in  : 
an  Inca  Indian  gmvv,  (or  Inserts.  Hutlcrftica,  inotUa, 
aud  a hnrylng-Ufile  stw-elidly  ilwinvl. 

Kiejiaao  B.  Kiet-,  13  (Irani  8t.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Ctuniii,  toiu.  | 

I yc|*h  to  notify  corre* r*»ndmt»  that  my  stock  of 
curiosities  for  exchange  l*  exhausted.  If  any  liav<« 
sent  me  s|*-ci mens,  and  have  received  no  answer,  I 
Wish  they  would  lltlonn  lltc. 

J RIM  it  IlAURtaatotv. 


I have  no  more  mlin-rnl*  to  exchange  for  silk 
*eni|>*.  I hav«  a collection  of  front  sixty  to  eighty 
different  k 1 1*1*  of  rare  hug*,  which  I w ill  exchange 
for  wMMCtlilttg  of  •■spin  | interest.  Corresitohdcutr 
will  plea  so  write  wltnt  they  will  l'Im 

Futm.  S.  Mora,  Kirkwixal,  fit.  Louis  Co.,  Mo. 


I Since  in*  r'qnrwt  w«*  printed  In  Ymrao  Pwrir  1 ! 
I liave  loldeil  nearly  two  lmiMlfv»l  new  varfetk*  To  my 
cuUcctiou.  1 will  now  offer  the  following  exchanges;  I 


Twt-nty-l wo  postage  atamii*  und  ten  pnstmarks,  for 
one  gv  nuluc  nod  perfect  Indian  arrvov -head ; thirty 
l«*itiiii4ifcM  amt  liv«i  piwi.tgc  srumits,  for  n nlct  *pmcf- 
meit  of  in-y  kind  of  ore;  lltrmf  lor.-ign  *iani|i*,  (or 
one  foreign  c<q>|wr  coin;  two  fondgu  stump*  amt 
ten  iKwluutrk*,  (or  «mm-  slump  front  South  or  Ontnd 
A'liertca,  MeXWO,  China,  or  ativ  African  coumrv. 

C.  L iloLLtx.su KAU,  74  (iraiii  FUicc,  Chicago, "1IL 

t have  only  live  umov.licuds  left,  and  I will  give 
litem  for  tlic  Ht-rvn  stamps  which  form  tin-  set  ol  Al- 
sace nnd  Lorraine:  or  (or  the  same  set  I will  give 
two  Italian  und  three  French  stsitqi*,  ntid  one  from 
eqch  of  tin;  following  cnuiuries  : Cmnolii,  Spain,  Fin- 
land, Belgium,  Sw  itzerland,  Holland.  liviimiuk.Uwr- 
laauy,  C^ueuneiand,  mid  ttie  Netheriands. 

Cftttna  OnuBmrv, 

Wilcox  Place,  Stud  Hills  (near  Augusta),  (Ja. 

K.  C.  P.,  Winona,  Mlntt.,  d«*<irv«  to  Inform  corre- 
spottdcul*  that  he  has  arrnoged  an  cxclmngu  for  hia 
Mamp  collect  Ion  wltti  a hoy  In  St.  Louis,  iiral  accord- 
ingly witlxirawra  hla  name  (r-tm  our  exchange  llat. 

Excltutigcr*  will  please  lake  notice  that  the  ad- 
dress  of  Cart  Wagner  ia  changed  from  Atlanta,  (la., 
to  1186  Twelfth  HI.  X.  W.,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Wrotnn  M.  Kenny,  I’tnevllle,  Mo.,  aud  G.  E.  Stan- 
di*li,  Colnuihits,  Ohio,  withdraw  lltulr  names  from 
our  exchange  Hat. 

The  following  exchanges  are  offered  by  corrt- 
aputidctiia : 

Horned  frog*,  torantulas,  cstillperl*.  or  ennkeA. 
dried,  fur  any  kluil  of  citrhsdik-s.  hwMl  flower* 
or  leaves,  for  the  same-  11  kbio  ut  J.  A Mur*, 

Corslcsiio,  Navarro  Co.,  Texas. 

Two  very  ram  English  rsvmqn  stamp*,  used  lo 
17*6,  for  stamp*  Inttn  the  Agricultural.  Ju-dcu. State, 
Kxeruttvc,  or  loteriur  Department  of  the  Ciiitea 
Suit*.  C vast*  B.  Ai-tmv. 

P.  O.  Box  139,  lladUutilk-M,  N.  J. 

Curious  atones,  for  o«vtiu  shell*  or  citriositic*. 

(•UAi'ia  C.  Ai.i'Sioti, 

Wcat  MIJuhi,  Miami  Co.,  Ohio. 

Forty-eight  foreign  stoin|is,  for  two  nickel  eagle 
cents  of  ISM.  HountT  Asms**, 

■Bisi  Sfvring  Kt.,  New  York  City, 

A large  variety  of  rare  postage  stamps,  for  rare 
Mud*  uihI  bulbs.  Faxn  A.  C.  Au«  »mu 

Ituiher/unl,  N.  J. 

Fifty  foreign  stamps,  aivd  some  Louisiana  moss, 
for  some  object  nf  equal  intcnwl. 

Mm  AaoRaso*, 

771  Magaxiin-  rit,,  New  Or  leans,  La. 

Slump*  from  Denmark,  Austtfn,  nnd  other  foreign 
coon  tins,  lor  N*  >ii  ib  amt  Cuutrai  Ann-rlcuu,  Airlcon, 
Asiatic,  and  other  rare  sLam|M>. 

Faxn  W.  Apaus,  Warren,  Trumboll  Co.,  Ohio. 

Corinsltlc*.  Correspomlonls  will  please-  nend  only 
w Itldn  uim  week  from  date  of  Mila  number  uf  Yotrau 
Poor  lx.  Oxro  Habmktt, 

Gk-licor,  Cook  Co.,  111. 


A very  superior  compound  microscope  (Orange 
Judd’s  tcflchu  '»  mk-rt>sC(i|ie).  with  camera  attached, 
for  title  hundred  g- h h1  *|s-citu«-iis  of  Florttla  or  Cali- 
fornia ferns,  nr  swa-wervls  fivwn  Ihu  Pacific  coast. 
tkva-7vc«ls  moat  be  well  mounted. 

P.  O.  Box  241,  SlHdhyville,  Ky. 

Foreign  postage  stsmps,  for  ores,  ludiac  relics, 
cuius,  niliwral",  shells,  and  curiosith*. 

(-ROBI.K  M.  Bt(W»V, 

14a  Host  TWilMh  Sl,  New  York  City. 

A pair  of  roller  akate*.  for  Paraguay,  Cashmere,  or 
ridt.il  States  department  atumiw,  or  tor  old  Cuited 
Stale*  or  English  coins.  11.  Hcvri-a, 

4 Lloyd  Sc,  providence,  IL  I. 

An  English  florin,  for  so  rue  rare  shells  of  different 
colors,  oi  prelty  clirlosllle*,  Mili.ik  flciuKt, 

16  Chum  nut  8c,  Newark,  N.  J.. 

Postage  stamp*,  for  hmMIx 

Enw  van  G.  B-wjsnr. 

Klu*h;ng,  t^ULx-u*  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Twenty -five  dHTcriol  foreign  rtatups,  and  arvcrul 
IhIivmI  revenue  stamps,  (or  sump*  fnmj  Turkey, 
China.  Jn|utu,  Aruhiu.  Kundwkh  or  Ionian  Island*', 
Natal, or  South  Ano-rlcn. 

Ihi.rv  A.  Bwnrsnc 

FJmhoiM,  Du  Page  Co.,  IIL 


Kare  United  Stales  and  foreign  stumps  from  Na- 
tal, Siralr*  HHIlenienla,  Frantay,  Paragnav,  Bolivia, 
Hiu'tms  Ayres.  Kcmutnr,  t'nlnrd'  States  of  i'o’omlda. 
Unt/il,  Peru,  Nicaragua.  Guatuiuola,  Saudwicli  1*1- 
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and*.  Nuvu  Beotia.  New  Brunswick,  mid  PHhc**  Bel.  | 
want  Island,  fur  oilier  rare  foreign  *lain|<*,  or  fur 
▼vry  rare  United  Static  i*  wince  or  drpurUtwnl 
stuiup-.  P.  W.  care  of  T.  Clark, 

M9  East  Oue-liuutitwl-aiMl-iiiietecuili  SI.. 

New  York  City.  I 

A stamp  from  Green*,  for  one  from  Paraguay. 

Cn  Ain. r»  Brahi'hi.kv,  Jim., 

2t4  Fourth  Si.  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A lnrye  assortment  of  jr'w*>]  mineral",  petrifsveiinn*, 
ocean  enrkwltfce,  and  teller,  for  a pmiling-pre***  In 
gontl  order,  with  ink,  null  gem  nil  oUltiL  Cor- 
respondents  will  please  write  for  Mat  of  siarclnivu* 
before  aeudlng  prvw*. 

IIauiit  IL  IfAUTLrrr  and  Rmrrura. 

P.  O.  Box  M,  Giwnsburg,  Green  Co.,  Ky. 

PIvfrCMit Cnhon  stamps.  Issue  of  1«Rl,«nd  other 
foreign  |Nxl«niihiH|alfMr  foreign  simoon. 

11  IL  T.  Coluk*,  P.  O.  Box  82,  Fryctmrg,  Me.  ( 

Pirswnl  flower*.  leaves,  ferns,  and  moears  of  Ver- 
mont, for  aua-eie-lli*  or  aa-atnl. 

M.  ML  Crm,  Barrv,  Washington  Co.,  YU 

Ten  foreign.  United  Stale*,  or  department  stamps, 
for  nor  mineral  or  miter  cariosity. 

Willi  am  fc.  Ciiauk,  Franklin,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 

Foreign  postage  *iani|~,  for  a forHgn  coin,  an  In- 
dian relic,  or  slu-h*.  CliRa  Camcman, 

14®  East  Svvcn1y-Ar»t  SL,  New  York  City. 

Slone*  and  Hpntiish  Iron  or*,  for  on*,  mineral*, 
telle*,  aud  curiosities.  Wilma*  T.  C*a**, 

I'M  Washington  Su,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Gypsum,  red  chalk,  or  Texas  *oll,  for  Indlao  relic*, 
Florida  shell*,  *(mv  inn  n-  from  I be  Muiiuuoth  Cuv<-, 
or  email  mean  nrMfint 

KaY  *•>*«>  L CtRoTIIKUA, 

Giddlnga,  Lee  Co.,  Texas. 

While  coral,  for  foreign  stamp*  and  foreign  po*lal 
card*.  No  French  or  German  deal rwl. 

V*a%ov  tirrecnnii. 

14  Carmine  SI.,  New  York  City. 

Foreign  stamp*.  for  Indian  telle*,  ocean  cqrhwi- 
tie*,  and  all  kind*  of  miner*!*,  or  anything  iafanaf. 
lug  for  a collection.  All  Varieties  Ot  ore  debited,  es- 
pecially gnhl  ore.  Or. tun*  V.  Maktikkxii, 

Caro  of  Vernon  Cheslelgli, 

U Carmine  Su,  New  York  City.  | 

Arrow -head*,  for  any  kind*  of  ore.  English  1 
(damp*.  for  ***-*ln-lla  or  coral.  Curioaillcs,  (or  any-  i 
thing  Interesting  for  a museum. 

Crailu  11.  Cash,  41  Klin  SI.,  Covington,  Ky. 

One  h u nd ml  po*f  m a r k * ( no  1 1 ii  pi  irate*',  for  a njr  mie 
of  iImf  Mkowlng  Cnli.-d  Sian*  stamps:  lkMient,  Issue 
of  ISftl  ’iWJMl,  IMS  ;«4-C»ut,18M-V9, 1689;  30-umt. 
1M» ; Scent  and  IScvtil,  IH47. 

1l.AU.KTr  CHATHAM, 

P.  O.  Box  M3,  Flushing,  If  nwm  Oa,  N.  Y. 

An  English  *tamp.  for  a leaf  from  any  of  fhr  tree* 
mcnliom-d  in  the  article  entitled  *■  lllalorlcal  Tree* 
of  fho  United  Hiatt*, * in  HABCra's  Yon  so  Proci.k 
N<l  83.  Exchanger*  please  write  before  sending  ex- 
change. Will  tan  B.  Dfatnitv, 

Bolivar,  Polk  Co.,  Mo. 

Uhl  Irenes  of  United  State*  pnatflgo  stamps,  and  j 
stamp*  frntu  Cuba,  Ja|4in,  and  Europe,  fur  *tuiti|ja  , 
from  A*i;»  and  AtriciL  Groiiur  D.  Diuiiki.l, 

P.  O.  Box  1C®,  Bound  Brook.  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. 

Twenty  poatmarke,  for  an  African  and  a Peruvian  . 
Stamp.  W \t.rsu  DHTUMN. 

9WS9  Izunbcrt  SU,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Indian  arrow-head*.  for  rare  jwwlnge  «inmp*  (no  1 
duplicates*.  Stamp*  from  Mexico,  South  America, 
and  Africa  especially  desired. 

Hakuy  Ftnnoma, 

Alcorn  University,  Rodney,  Mi**,  j 


Kitreiv,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Japnti,  uitd  oth- 
er count  rit-n,  for  gtNHl  cnrioeili,*.  ' Ph-ane  *»inl  a ile- 
*i  riot  ion  nt  Hu-  aiticloeyoii  have  in  i-xciiHiige  Iwioiv 
tending  package.  B.  P.  CS-vio, 

99?  Fourth  St.,  Jnwy  City,  N.  J. 

“Columbia  County  diamond*,"  for  other  mineral*, 
or  lor  ocean  cutWI lie*.  Edwin  H.  K*t. 

Blooiuehurg,  Colmuhla  Co.,  Pell u. 

Rare  elanipe,  for  anloc'raph«  of  noted  people,  Cor- 
rreDoiid.  nl*  wishing  to  exchange  will  pleiiae  elnic 
w hul  aillngrnpli  limy  will  give,  and  what  etauipa  they 
ate  nioBt  deaimii*  of  having  in  rvtuni. 

.WvKV  Fhrwuh, 

33®  Harviml  SU,  Cambridge,  Maaa. 

Seta  of  riamjie  from  Greece,  Brazil,  Bermuda, 
N.-ilu-rl iikI*.  Spt.ii-,  Saxony,  lieligoliiml,  and  other 
couutrlcf,  lor  mineral*  ami  foreign  coin*. 

II.  B.  AttUlAMOK, 

P.  O.  Box  3?,  Wiliiauietovvn,  Mum. 

Flint,  and  fomiipi  and  United  States  stamp*,  for 
coral,  aln-lle,  lmUau  reJic*,  mluemla,  or  anything  *uil- 
able  fur  a inuaeum.  Got  A.  Hkvakt, 

PrihCA'toii,  Bureau  Co.,  III. 

[For  other  exchange*,  are  third  pag*  of  rorec.J 

Lim.K  Maui*.  —Flying -eqnlmda  are  found  in 
many  loc&liilc*  In  the  United  Slate*.  They  are  t**ui. 
Uful  little  cxcaiurea,  about  a a large  a*  a entail  chip- 
munk, with  w.tt  tawny  for  above,  and  white  he- 
low.  They  can  not  fly  like  bird*,  for  their  ’*  vlugt’’ 
are  only  a kind  of  fnr-c«>v«-n*l  eklo  nrvtrhlng  from 
the  hloil  u>  the  font  feet,  which  enahl.-e  them  to  mII 
ill  IImi  air  in  a downward  direction.  When  they 
paa«  from  iri-e  to  tree  they  apriog,  at  the  *ame  timo 
apriiiding  their  feet,  and  tlwi  rxlfmled  akin  ai  t*  na 
a eail.  enaidiiig  them  to  go  a great  dUtnnce.  They 
can  climb  up  tree  trauka,  and  acamper  a bool  among 
the  foliage  n*  gracefully  and  e*»ily  ii*  other  kind*  of 
atiuirtel*,  but  they  have  no  power  to  fly  upwaril,  ex- 
cept when  propelled  by  the  force  of  no  upward 
*prmg,or  w hen  going  down  they  turn  suddenly  in 
the  air,  ami  the  force  with  which  they  ate  going  en- 
able* them  to  mill  main  an  upward  angle  for  u almrl 
dh-tam  e.  The  flylng-oqulrrel  build*  It*  neat  in  de- 
cayed hole*  In  old  tree*.  It  1*  very  t-aally  tamed, 
and  make*  the  pretticat  pvt  Imaginable.  It  live* 
happy  in  a cage,  with  an  occrndnnal  hour  of  liberty, 
in  which  it  will  fly  ami  aejunper  all  over  the  rttnni, 
niwt  hide  In  ila  maaler'a  pocket  fora  nap  when  tlrwl 
ant ; ami  It  will  cat  nil  klnda  of  nut*.  Ids*  of  hn-ud 
ami  cuke,  apple*,  and  aim  or  any  aeud*.  Never  try 
to  keep  one  flytiigw>quirrel  ahioe,  for  It  i*  the  mo*t 
Hociublc  little  creature  in  the  world,  and  need*  a 
companion  to  play  with  in  it*  cage.  If  R i*  lutppy, 
and  feel*  at  home,  II  will  build  ItMilf  a cunning  llntv 
neat  of  woollen  ravelling*,  or  any  other  aofi  materi- 
al. We  remember  a very  funny  *n rpriw  mid  dl*ap- 
|H»lntineiit  which  once  befell  a pair  of  pet  flving- 
aqiilm-R  A lady  vlaltor  win  pitting  near  tlicir  cage, 
when  *he  felt  a Iff  fie  tug  at  her  aliawl.  Shr  looked 
around,  and  the**  were  two  IllUe  aqiiirrel*,  ihelr 
dio-k*  puffed  out  with  the  wtadleti  fringe  which  t|n*y 
hull  pnlle<l  through  the  wire*  of  their  cage,  ami  which 
they  were  vainly  at  riving  to  carry  away  to  Ihelr  m*U 
The  little  t*«y  who  owned  tlwm  lln>ught  n pair  of 
ft'loaor*  would  make  everything  right;  but  Hie  Italy 
IiimI  no  detdre  to  rain  Iter  aliawl  juai  lit  pleooc  two 
wquinvla,  and  *he  pulled  the  fringe  away  from  them. 
You  never  *aw  each  amazed  little  creature*.  They 
peered  rh rough  the  wire*  of  their  cage  In  blank  a*- 
toni«hmci<t.  Their  tcnder-beartctl  little  owner  wkui 
brought  a ham.fnl  of  wtadleu  M-rapa  fllclntl  from 
his  motbov'a  pleeshig,  and  tiifl  equlrrvls  cuuleutedly 
Kampcred  off  with  tlicm  to  tlmir  neat. 

SrnaM  S.—  Enigmas  for  publication  in  Our  puzzle 
department  in  net  no!  otdy  have  uu  acceptable  aolu- 
tioii,  but  must  be  In  rhyme. 


A *tnnn  frtnn  Mount  Atiham  Cctm-lcry,  Cam- 
bridge, Maaearhnaeft*.  or  a alone  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain, lor  the  hiuc  trmn  any  ntln-r  plm  e. 

Jr  a nik  J Knw  Aim*. 
Flattalnirg,  Ciintou  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Five  *fampa,  for  one  fnnn  In-lnml,  Egypt,  or  Tur- 
key. Ten  ataoip*,  for  one  Iron.  Sluii.gtiai.  Foreign 
alauipfl,  fur  oitierw.  J.  NriAn-.  Ei.i.kit. 

II  Abingdon  Squure,  New  York  City. 

CMtie*e  coin*,  rnl^-iilur  or  copper  or*  from 
Lake  Mlrliigun,  f«o  lDdfitnarrow-bcai|*,;Ujd  soil  from 
any  State  except  New  York. 

llrauAN  P.  Fiukr, 

9®  Bergen  St.,  Brm»klyu,  N.  Y. 


Curioaiiie*  fttmt  Ik  mold*,  grain  from  tiiw  hank* 
of  the  Nil*,  and  runs  *4atn|i#  Imm  Egypt,  i'efti.  Chill, 
Brazil,  United  State*  of  Cuinmbia,  Mexico,  Belgiuiu, 


Mise  LI.,  am.  Oram — We  can  not  give  addrctMe* 
in  the  Po*t-<>ftire  Box  except  of  tbo*c  corrcwpondeut* 
who  d «dre  to  exchange. 

Simon  C.,  and  mast  Oriirao.— Your  pnzrlca  are 
very  uoat.ami  we  thank  you  fiw  y<*or  attenthm ; but 
puzzles  nuiniriuc  .tlagiuin*  arc  uni,  a*  a rule,  avail- 
able for  the  i’oet-o flier  Box,  it*  they  occupy  loo  muclt 
space. 

Wii.i.iam  tk— Both  of  your  stamp*  belong  lo  the 
Issue  of  LS«9. 

R.  n.  L.— Tlic  amu-iiig  gntn*  ynq  kindly  rend  o* 
■ waa  given  in  Ynfitu  Piwcr,  Vol.  I.,  page  !»®,  under 
tlie  till*  of  44  Mialila.7’  

IIauold  W.  IL,  am.  OrunuL— The  introductory 


paragraph  to  lbs  PtaNflet  Box  of  Yoga  a I'iqplk 
for  Match  1,  IM1,  cx)daius  why  your  rc*quu»t*  for 
exchange  are  nut  priulnt. 

Fhank  IT.— TIh*  aildo-**  of  yonr  exc lunge  romv 
•IKHideut  was  given  in  1l»e  Post  tlfctr  Box  of  No.  S3. 

LtiiatR  Mkvkbs.— Your  kind  intention  idiall  be 
faithfully  carried  into  excrutlou. 

Correct  answers  to  puzzle*  have  Imcn  received  from 
J.  It,  lliNtw  ti,  Jemima  Betwinn.  F.  T.  Cutiier.  Msigglw 
Dtilm, Lll»  K . WIHbiio  it.  ItudU-y, “ Loni Gb-nnlvatt,** 
Flonitce  Millutil,  Huldtlc  Noide,  " North  Htur,”  An- 
gst*! a l^'W  Purke,  “ P.-mx-r,”  “ (Jue*n  Bern,'"  Daniel  A. 
Siat.-ry, Cliarlb*  TrlmnW,  “ Utikruswn/'  Annie  Votck- 
liAUMso,  IL  IL  WaBliburiii*.  “ X.  L.  C.  R." 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Nn.  1. 

■ K It!  U A. 

In  bugle,  ivot  in  horn. 

In  anokhi,  nut  in  morn. 

In  railroad,  not  In  riceper. 

Ill  woodldne,  not  in  creeper. 

In  appl«-*,  not  in  dwsrrie*. 

In  piimiK,  imi  not  in  •wirics. 

In  equator,  not  in  pole. 

In  mouse,  nnt  not  in  inole. 

In  mingte,  not  in  bkud, 

In  favorite,  not  in  friend. 

lu  girdle,  not  in  belt- 

ln  Nmtnnn,  not  in  CVlt. 

A river  1,  upon  w Ih*w  Ivmk*  of  old 
Lived  many  a warrior  cldvalniu*  and  bold ; 

And  massive  ancient  towrr*  still  frown  on  me 
A*  I rush  ouwaid  to  the  resiles*  *ra-  Owurr. 

Nil  1 

nnop.  L*m  a remix 
Two  fandllar  pro  vert  sa: 

i — o— h— u— v— ti— u — e— n— i— i— g— o — 

Bouts. 

A quotation  from  Scott : 

3.  C-m — r»— e--o— e— 1— t— I— r— c— * — * — 1— I — 

Huh. 


No. ». 

PL 

A Veres  from  a poem  >»jtan  American  poet: 
Ebiterl,  d*a  ntrhc,  nda  scobs  lupntrgl ; 
Nltdeld  etli  liflic.i. i *l  hie  nan  sllil  gislmiu ; 
Yth  leaf  si  l.le  iimcnnm  tef*  fo  lal, 

Niot  catn*  fidl  moes  nira  atom  lafl, 

Koeiu  yaad  luma  cb  kdra  dua  ryraed. 

Mkttcl 


No.  4. 

mu  axav  sqcakea. 

L— L A initieraL  9.  A slcknesa.  3.  Wiflpelcs*.  4. 
An  animal.  0«UO  Tsti  6lW*— i 

9.— 1.  A famnnsmonutaliL  2.  Afterward.  3.  t'ieau- 
IjT.  4.  Ccrialn  Insects.  SniWtsAd. 

3.  — 1.  A coin.  9.  An  imaga.  3.  A family  of  plants. 

4.  Otherwise.  Ai.azBT. 

4.  1.  A word  often  fitly  applied  fo  schocd-girla.  9. 
Acruacc  X To  meusure.  4.  Hpulla.  Fu>*kxoil 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  So.  S4. 


No.  1. 


No.  9. 
Nil  3. 
No.  4. 


Across.— 1.  Kite-  9.  Mien.  3.  Pins.  4. 

Ising.  tk  Is-ft.  ®l  Lion.  7.  Shad. 
8.  Chub.  ».  lives.  io.  Pear. 
Zigzag*.— K I ngflaher. 

Strawberry. 


1.  Hornpipe.  9.  Necklace. 
F.  I M 
L lin  A 
K ave  S 
P ..r  T 
11  al  O 
A d D 
N vr  O 
T eXN  N 


Elephant.  Mastodon. 
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TRAPS. 

[Prom  W.  1L  Gibson's  Camp  I. if*  in  the  Woods,  and  the  Tricks  of  Trapping. 
Harper  & UiuIIkik  In  /Yeas.] 

MOUSE-TRAPS. 

VERY  effective  trajm  may  be  set  up  in  a few  minutes  by  the 
use  ot  a few  bowls.  There  are  two  methods  commonly 
employed.  One  consists  of  the  bowl  and  a knife-blade.  An 
ordinary  table-knife  is  used,  and  a piece  of  chceso  is  firmly  forced 
on  to  the  end  of  the  blade;  the  bowl  is  then  baluuccd  on  the 
edge,  allowing  the  lmit  to  project  abont  an  inch  and  a half  be- 
neath the  bowl.  The  odor  of  cheese  will  attract  a mouse  al- 
most anywhere,  and  he  soon  finds  his  way  to  the  tempting  mor- 
sel in  this  case.  A very  slight  nibble  is  sufficient  to  tilt  the 
blade,  and  the  bowl  falls  over  its  prisoner. 

In  the  second  method,  a thimble  is  nscil  in  place  of  the  knife. 
The  cheese  is  forced  into  its  interior,  and  the  open  end  of  the 
thimble  inserted  far  beueath  tho  bowl,  allowing  uboul  half  its 
length  to  project  outward. 

The  mouse  is  thus  obliged  to  pass  under  the  bowl  in  order  to 
reach  the  bait,  and  in  his  efforts  to  grasp  the  morsel  the  thim- 
ble is  dislodged,  and  the  captive  secured  beueath  the  vessel. 


Where  a small  thimble  is  used,  it  becomes  necessary  to  place  a 
bit  of  pasteboard  or  fiat  chip  beueath  it,  in  order  to  raise  it  suf- 
ficiently to  afford  an  easy  passage  for  the  mouse.  Both  of  these 
devices  are  said  to  work  excellently. 

FLY-TRAP. 

Take  a tumbler,  and  half  fill  it  with  strong  soap-suds.  Cut 
a circle  of  stiff  paper  which  will  exactly  fit  into  the  top  of  the 
gloss.  Ill  the  centre  of  the  paper  cut  a hole  liulf  an  inch  in 
diameter;  or,  better  still,  a slice  of  bread  may  be  placed  on  the 
glass.  Smear  one  side  of  the  disk  with  molasses,  and  insert  it 
in  the  tumbler  with  this  side  downward.  Swarms  of  flies  soon 
surround  it,  and  one  by  one  find  their  way  downward  through 
the  hole.  Once  below  the  paper,  and  their  doom  is  sealed.  For 
a short  time  the  molasses  absorbs  their  attention,  and  they,  in 
turn,  absorb  the  molasses. 

In  tlieir  efforts  to  escape  they  one  by  one  precipitate  them- 
selves into  the  soap-smls  below,  where  they  speedily  perish.  The 
tumbler  is  soon  half  filled  with  the  dead  insects;  aud  where  a 
number  of  the  traps  are  set  in  a single  room,  the  apartment  is 
soon  rid  of  the  pests. 


It  afford*  plenty  of  exercise. 


The  men  sometime*  wear  *plkc-4u1lcri  shoes;  tho  “Twist  balls"  art-  often  deceptive,  run)  you  c&a 

ladies,  however,  prefer  to  be  shod  witli  rubber.  uot  si  ways  tell  wbers  they  will  strike. 


Failure  to  excel  in  the  came  should  not  lead 
to  sulks— 


Nor  to  undue  exhibitions  of  Ill-temper. 
LAWN  TENNIS. 


So  long  as  the  ground  Is  free  from  snow,  some  enthusiasts 
consider  It  a One  sport  for  winter  as  well  aa  summer. 
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CANOES  AND  CANOEING. 

BY  JfACTILra 

ON  the  preceding  page  an*  several  spirited  pictures  illus- 
trating scenes  during  tlie  annual  regatta  of  the  New 
York  Canoe  Club,  which  took  place  last  week  in  the  Up- 
per Bay,  off  the  club-house  on  Staten  Island.  The  central 
picture  is  of  the  sailing  race,  with  several  of  the  leading 
canoes  passing  the  light  on  Bobbin's  Reef.  The  tiny  craft,  j 
none  of  which  is  over  fifteen  feet  in  length,  carry  enor-  1 
tnous  sails  for  their  size,  and  only  the  greatest  skill  and 
care  on  the  part  of  their  skippers  prevent  them  from  up- 
setting. A few  years  ago,  only  leg-of-mutton  sails  were 
used  oil  canoes;  then  came  various  forms  of  sprit  sails, 
latcciis,  and  lug-sails;  until  now.  for  racing  purposes  and 
light  winds,  the  sail  known  as  the  “ bo  lance- lug. f*  and 
shown  in  the  illustration,  is  the  most  popular.  Although 
it  is  a large  sail,  it  is  very  easily  handled,  and  can  lx*  quick- 
ly reefed  or  lowered.  It  has  two  battens,  or  thin  strips  of 
wood,  sewed  into  pockets  running  horizontally  across  it. 
and  these  cause  it  to  set  very  Hat.  so  that  the  canoes  can 
sail  close  into  the  wind.  With  these  large  sails,  the  ra- 
cing canoe  must,  of  course,  carry  heavy  ballast,  which  is 
usually  in  the  form  of  several  hags  of  shot  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty  pounds  weight  each,  and  often  the  liallast  carried 
weighs  as  much  as  the  canoe  itself.  Sometimes  the  skip 
persita  up  on  the  wind  want  gunwale  of  his  canoe;  but  as 
u general  thing  he  is  content  to  sit  as  low  down  in  the  j 
bottom  of  his  little  craft  os  ]>ossible. 

The  small  illustrations  show  the  other  races  of  the  re- 
gatta, the  paddling,  and  the  upset  race.  The  latter  is  a 
race  in  which,  at  a signal,  all  competing  canoes  must  be  , 
capsized  so  that  they  are  completely  upside  down.  The  ! 
owners,  who  are  thus  left  struggling  in  deep  water,  must  1 
right  their  Imats,  get  into  them,  if  possible.  and  paddle  to  ' 
the  float,  the  one  who  reaches  it  first  winning  the  race,  i 
This  race  not  only  affords  much  amusement  to  the  spec-  \ 
t a tors,  but  is  excellent  practice  for  the  canoeist,  who  may 
thus  teach  himself  how  to  act  when  accidentally  upset 
while  on  a cruise. 

Canoeing  is  a sport  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  pop-  ; 
ularity  in  this  country,  and  early  next  month  the  Annual 
Convention  of  theAnicrican  Canoe  Association  will  Ik*  held 


on  Canoe  Island,  in  Lake  George,  where  a large  number 
of  canoeists  will  gather.  Much  business  will  lx*  trans- 
acted, a number  id  races  will  be  contested,  and  canoes  of 
every  known  model  will  lx*  exhibited  during  the  three 
days  of  the  Convention.  During  their  stay  the  canoeists 
will  camp  out  on  the  island,  and  they  expect  to  have  a. 
jolly  good  time. 

Canoes  an*  of  many  styles,  and  range  in  price  from  #20 
to  $100.  The  former  are  canvas  canoes,  and  the  latter  are 
of  cedar  and  oak  or  birch,  beautifully  finished  in  every 
detail. 

A number  of  boys  have  already  written  to  the  editor  of 
this  pa|x*r  asking  him  what  style  of  canoe  is  the  best. 
This  question  can  only  lx*  answered  when  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  a description  of  the  water  on  which  the  canoe  is  to 
he  used,  and  the  purjxises  for  which  it  is  wanted.  For 
puddling  on  inland  waters,  and  large  carrying  capacity, 
the  birch  is  a gocxl  canoe;  but  being  open,  and  without  a 
keel,  it  is  a “ wet"  craft,  and  not  adapted  for  sailing.  The 
canvas  canoe,  of  which  a description  and  directions  for 
building  have  ulready  been  given  in  YotlKu  PEOPLE,  is 
also  gixxl  for  inland  waters,  is  easy  to  paddle,  can  carry 
sail,  and  being  decked  over,  will  keep  a cargo  dry.  The 
" Racine"  and  **  Nautilus” canoes ure  the  best  for  both  pad- 
dling and  sailing,  and  will  stand  heavy  weather.  The 
“Shadow"  and  “ Jersey  Blue"  canoes  ure  the  best  for  sail- 
ing, and  art*  generally  preferred  for  salt-water  cruising. 

Any  of  the  readers  of  YoUWO  People  who  desire  further 
information  concerning  canoes  may  address  "Nautilus,” 
and  he  will  try  to  furnish  it  through  Our  Post-office  Box. 


THE  BELL-RINGER  OF  1776 

BY  MARY  A.  P.  ST  AN  HUY  II Y. 

Uf  from  I bn  gateway  «f  l lie  dawn 
The  great  nuii  lifted  slmv. 

And  touched  with  tiro  the  Sintc-homM*  spirt*, 

To  eyes  that  watched  with  strung  desire, 

A hundred  years  ago. 

The  ringer’s  foot  was  on  the  stair — 

A gray-haired  man  was  he, 

Hut  tirm  of  step  mid  strong  of  arm, 

With  heart  that,  warm  through  night  ami  storm, 
Beat  time  to  liberty. 

M I'll  climb  the  tower,”  he  said.  '•  Mv  SOU, 

Stay  thou  to  bring  me  word. 

And  ere  the  glorious  page  be  dry, 

My  ball  and  1,  ’twist  earth  and  sky, 

Shull  hid  the  news  lie  heard.’' 

The  hoy's  fure  from  his  father's  eyes 
Reflected  radiance  wore: 

Hour  after  hour,  the  annals  tell. 

Young  sentinel,  he  guarded  well 
The  .Senate-chamber  door. 

Hour  after  hour  the  shadow  crept 
Along  the  State-lioiiM*  wall: 

The  old  man  from  his  lofty  sent. 

Saw  in  the  street  the  jtcople  meet. 

And  looked  upon  them  all — 

Looked  down  upon  the  waiting  throng. 

And  up  with  hunting  eye 
To  when*  the  great  lie  11  silent  linug. 

And  from  the  tongue  a spider  swung 
Her  slender  thread  on  high. 

He  read  the  legend  graven  there-  - 
His  trembling  lips  were  pale — 

44  Freedom  through  all  the  laud  proclaim.” 
•*t!od  keep  its  name  and  spotless  fame. 

Or  rend  it  with  His  gale!” 

The  gray-haired  ringer  called  aloud, 

And  backward  thrilled  again 
A low'  vibration  on  the  nir. 

As  if.  aware  of  that  wild  prayer, 

Thu  bell  had  cried,  “ Amen  !’’ 

Still  crept  tlio  lengthening  shadows  on: 

Hope  from  his  sinking  heart 
Had  well-nigh  fled.  He  shook  his  head; 
aAlas!  they  will  not  sign,” he  said; 

His  clasped  hands  fell  apart. 

But  hark!  a step  that  spumed  the  stair, 

(Hod  hands  that  elnpprd  for  joy, 

And  upward  still,  and  yet  more  near, 

A young  voice  shouting  full  uml  clear— 

“ Ring,  father  Period  the  boy. 

He  sprang  aloft ; with  both  liis  hands 
He  grasped  the  iron  tongue; 

The  strength  of  ten  wiin  in  them  then. 

He  swung  it  once — again- -again, 

And  suddenly  there  rung 
From  every  steeple  round  about 
Such  answering  trinmpli-iiote, 

It  seemed  that  atl  the  world  must  hear. 

And  cheer  on  cheer,  afar  nod  near, 

Went  up  from  every  throat. 

Was  never  such  n glorious  peal ! 

As  when  a cloud  somewhere 
Has  burst  around  o'er  all  the  ground, 

So  little  rills  of  mellow  sound 

Went  trickling  here  and  there. 

And  still  the  people  shouted  loud; 

No  soul  had  room  for  fears: 

Even  she  whose  non  nt  Lexington 
The  pat  riot -martyr's  crown  had  won 
Smiled  through  her  falling  tears. 

The  ringer's  hand  lu»s  turned  to  dust, 

His  hoary  head  lies  low. 

But  still  the  Inde|M.iudrlirc  Bell 
Is  left  to  tell  who  rang  so  well 
A hundred  years  ago. 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “GHOST.” 

BY  W.  Ia.  A I.  BEN, 

Arriinn  or  “ Tut  Moral  Pigatks,"  ktc. 


Chapter  IX. 

THE  Great  South  Bay,  the  eastern  half  of  which  is  often 
called  Moriches  Bay,  is  separated  from  Quantuek  Bay 
by  a neck  of  land  less  than  a mile  wide.  Through  tills 
neck  a narrow  channel  was  cut  many  years  ago,  and  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  have  scoured  it  out.  until  it  is 
now  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  in  many  places.  The  Ghost, 
after  passing  Sunday  at  anchor,  sailed  gayly  up  the  chan- 
nel on  Monday  morning,  until  she  was  unexpectedly 
stopped  by  a bridge,  and  her  crew  found  themselves  again 
compelled  to  take  the  mast  out.  She  was  brought  close  to 
the  side  of  the  bridge,  and  made  fast,  for  the  tide  was  run- 
ning rapidly,  and  the  boys  went  ashore  to  devise  means 
for  unstepping  the  mast. 

44  It's  going  to  lx*  hard  work,”  said  Charley,  44  but  I think 
we  can  do  it.  We  can  take  the  throat  halyards  and  use 
them  for  a tackle,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  hoist  that 
umst  out.” 

“ Let’s  try  the  plan  we  tried  at  the  Coney  Island 
bridge,”  said  Joe. 

“ We  had  two  colored  men  to  help  us  then,”  said  Char- 
ley, “but  they're  not  here.” 

‘ ‘ Somebody  will  be  here  before  long.  Look  at  the  road. 
There’s  a great  deal  of  travel  on  it,  and  if  we  wait  a while 
we’ll  be  sure  to  have  some  help.” 

“ But  we  don’t  want  to  ask  people  to  help  us,”  urged 
Charley.  44  We  ought  to  be  able  to  get  along  without 
help.” 

“ If  people  want  to  help  us,  why  shouldn’t  we  let  them  ?” 
said  Harry.  “ Let’s  get  everything  ready  for  hoisting 
the  mast  out,  and  then  if  anybody  conies  along  and  of- 
fers to  help  us,  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  us  to  say  no.” 

By  the  time  the  halyards  were  unrove,  a wagon-load 
of  men  on  their  way  to  the  beach  drove  up,  and  stopped 
to  look  at  the  Ghost.  44  You  can’t  get  that  mast  out  alone,” 
said  one  of  the  men;  “we’ll  just  lift  it  out  for  you.” 
They  did  so.  and  then,  after  the  boat  hod  been  brought  to 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  they  were  about  to  step  the 
mast,  when  one  of  them  said,  “If  you  boys  are  going  right 
through  to  Shinnccock  Bay,  you’d  better  not  step  that 
mast  till  you  get  to  the  other  side  of  the  Quogue  bridge.” 

44  Is  there  another  bridge  that  we’ve  got  to  go  under  V* 
asked  Charley. 

“There’s  one  on  Quogue  Neck,  about  a mile  from  here, 
and  it  won't  be  worth  while  for  you  to  try  to  sail  that  dis- 
tance, and  then  have  to  get  your  mast  out  again.” 

This  was  so  evident  that  the  boys  at  once  decided  to  pole 
across  Quantuek  Bay.  The  mast  was  therefore  laid  along 
the  deck,  and  after  rowing  the  Ghost  through  the  deep 
channel  into  the  shallow  water  of  Quantuek  Bay,  they 
poled  her  swiftly  toward  the  entrance  of  the  channel  that 
led  to  Hhiimeeock  Bay. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  see  where  the  entrance  to  the 
channel  was,  but  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  reach  it. 
The  water  was  so  shallow  that  the  boat  continually  ran 
aground.  A dozen  times  the  boys  had  to  turn  back  and 
try  a new  route,  and  more  than  once  they  had  to  get  over- 
lxiard  to  push  the  boat  clear  of  a sand-bank.  It  took  them 
nearly  four  hours  to  cross  a bay  that  was  lees  than  a mile 
wide,  and  when  they  at  last  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
Shinnccock  ditch,  it  was  long  after  their  lunch-time. 

‘‘There’s  another  fog  coining  up."  exclaimed  Charley, 
looking  toward  the  southwest.  “This  is  too  bad.” 

“And  what  makes  it  worse  is  that  the  wind  has  all 
died  out,”  remarked  Tom. 


“We  have  had  all  kinds  of  weather  since  we  started  on 
this  cruise.”  continued  Charley.  “ Now  I made  sure  that 
after  the  gale  wo  had  yesterday,  we  should  have  clear 
weather  for  a while.” 

“Let's  get  through  to  Shinnccock  Bay,  anyhow,”  said 
Harry.  “We  may  be  able  to  get  ns  far  as  the  light-house 
before  the  fog  shuts  down  on  us.” 

The  oars  were  immediately  got  out,  for  the  water  was 
now  too  deep  for  poling,  and  Tom  and  Harry  rowed  the 
Ghost  slowly  up  the  ditch.  It  was  literally  a ditch,  hav- 
ing been  lately  dug  to  connect  the  two  bays,  between  which 
there  had  been  no  water  communication  for  many  years. 

Hulf  way  to  Shinnccock  Bay  was  the  Quogue  bridge. 

Here  too  the  boys  met  some  gentlemen,  who  hod  been 
suipe-sliooting,  and  who  helped  them  step  the  mast.  It 
was  not,  however,  worth  while  to  set  the  sail,  for  there 
was  not  a breath  of  air  stirring,  and  so  the  oars  were  re- 
sumed, and  through  the  thick  fog  the  Ghost  proceeded 
into  Bhinnecock  Bay. 

“We  might  as  well  keep  on  till  six  o'clock,”  said  Char- 
ley. 4 ‘ If  we  steer  about  north-northeast  by  compass,  we 
will  get  somewhere.  I don’t  know  exactly  where,  but  at 
any  rate  we  can’t  go  far  out  of  our  course.  The  chart 
doesn’t  show  any  inlet  into  Bhinnecock  Bay,  so  we  can’t 
possibly  get  out  to  sea." 

“The  tide  is  running  into  the  bay,  and  it  was  running 
pretty  strong  at  the  bridge.  We  can  drift  along  with  it. 
and  row  very  easy,”  said  Tom. 

44  How  far  down  is  the  light-house  t"  asked  Joe. 

“ Well,  it’s  half  way  down  the  bay.  so  it  can’t  be  more 
than  five  miles  from  where  we  are.  We  can  certainly  get 
there  before  night.” 

So  the  two  oarsmen  rowed  easily  onward,  without  bend- 
ing their  backs  enough  to  tire  themselves,  and  frequently 
resting  altogether  and  letting  the  boat  drift.  Joe  grew 
restless  after  a time,  and  threw  himself  down  on  his  back 
on  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  began  to  sing.  This  was 
more  than  Harry  could  stand,  for  Joe’s  singing  reminded 
every  one  who  heard  it,  of  the  singing  of  a oat  on  the  back 
fence.  Harry  tried  to  poke  him  gently  with  an  oar,  but 
unluckily  he  hit  the  compass,  knocked  it  over,  and  broke  it. 

4 4 Now  we're  in  a nice  fix,”  exclaimed  Charley.  4 ‘We 
w'on’t  find  the  light-house  to-night,  and  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  try  to  find  the  Bhore.” 

‘‘Here's  a little  cat’s-paw,”  said  Tom.  “ Sha’n’t  we  get 
the  sail  up 

44 1 suppose  we  might  as  well.  The  wind  is  probably 
from  the  southwest,  for  that  is  the  way  it  was  blowing  this 
morning.” 

The  sails  were  set,  and  as  the  breeze  increased,  the 
Ghost  began  to  skim  over  the  water. 

“Wluit  are  we  going  to  do  when  we  reach  the  east  end 
of  Shinnccock  Bay  ?”  asked  Charley,  after  a while. 

“Why,  I suppose,”  Harry  replied,  “ we’ll  have  to  turn 
round  and  sail  back  again.” 

“ Why  not  get  over  into  Peeonic  Bay,  and  come  home 
through  the  Sound  ? According  to  the  chart,  the  two  bays 
are  only  a mile  opart  at  Canoe  Place,  and  there  is  a pond 
half  a mile  wide  lying  just  in  the  middle  of  the  neck  of 
land  that  separates  them,  so  we  should  only  have  to  make 
two  carries  of  a quarter  of  a mile  each.” 

“But  how  do  we  know  that  there  isn't  a big  hill,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  in  the  way  f"  asked  Harry. 

“The  reason  why  it  is  called  Canoe  Place  must  lx*  that 
the  Indians  used  to  carry  their  canoes  across  from  one  bay 
to  the  other.  Now  if  canoes  can  be  carried  across,  the 
rtsid  can’t  be  very  hilly.  The  chances  are  that  we  should 
find  nothing  worn1!  than  a level  meadow,  and  if  we  could 
get  a team  of  horses,  I believe  we  could  get  the  Ghost  into 
Peconic  Bay.” 

44  It  strikes  me,”  interrupted  Joe,  “that  we’d  better  find 
out  where  we  are  now  before  we  lay  plans  for  what  we’re 
going  to  do  next  week.  We  may  sail  around  in  this  fog 
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anti  never  find  the  shore  for  three  or  four  days.  This  must 
be  a pretty  big  Ikiv.  for  there's  u regular  Ion;*  swell  lien*." 

“Oh,  nonsense.  Joe!  we’ll  come  to  land  in  a few  min- 
utes now,"  replied  Charley . 

*•  You  weren’t  with  us  the  time  we  were  lost  in  a fog on 
Brandt  Luke.  That’s  a little  bit  « »f  a lake,  but  we  rowed 
nearly  all  night  lie  fore  we  struck  the  shore.’ 

“Never  mind  about  that  now,  Joe,’’  said  Tom.  "We 
want  to  talk  about  Charley’s  plan  for  getting  into  the 
Sound.  I’m  in  favor  of  it  if  it  can  be  done,  for  it  would  lie 
a great,  deal  better  than  sailing  hack  over  the  same  ground 
twice.” 

“Same  water,  you  mean.’’  suggested  Joe. 

“Of  course  1 do.  Boats  don’t  sail  on  the  land,  do  they  } 
Hullo!  here  is  a young  squall.” 

“And  u very  lively  one  it  is.  I wish  it  would  blow  the 
fog  away,”  exclaimed  ( ’barley. 

“It's  getting  chilly,”  said  Harry.  “1  should  like  to 
get  ashore  and  build  a good  fire." 

“What  do  you  say  about  going  home  through  the 
Sound.  Harry  ?”  asked  Charley. 

“ I say  let’s  do  it  by  all  means,  if  we  can." 

“ What  do  you  say.  Joe  f“ 

“The  Sound  can’t  Is- any  wetter  than  the  South  Bay, so 
I’m  in  favor  of  trying  it."  replied  Joe. 

“Then  we’ll  consider  it  settled  that  we  sail  to  the  end  of 
Shinnecock  Bay,  and  then  go  to  Canoe  Place  and  cross 
over  to  Pcconic  Buy.  Slack  those  peak  halyards  a little, 
will  you.  Tom.  If  this  squall  lasts,  we  shall  have  to  put 
in  a reef." 

The  wind  was  now  blowing  so  fresh  that  in  almost  any 
other  circumstances  the  ymiiigCaptaiii  would  have  reefed 
the  mainsail,  hut  lie  was  in  constant  expectation  of  reach 
iug  the  shore.  The  long  swell  which  gently  rocked  the 
boat  Was  very  unlike  the  short  swells  of  the  Croat  South 
Buy.  “There’s  soiiietliiug  very  striinge  about  ibis."  said 
Charley.  “We  must  have  sailed  at  least  tell  miles,  and 
the  bay  is  only  ten  miles  long.  Why  haven’t  wo  struck 
the  si  tori*  ■ 

“How  long  ago  was  the  chad  made  inquired  Tom. 

“I've  had  it  - or  rather  father  has  hail  ii  over  three 
years,"  said  Harry. 
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44  An  inlet  may  have  opened  into  Shinnecock  Bay  since 
that  chart  was  made,"  said  Tom.  “New  inlets  do  open 
into  these  bays  in  winter  storms,  for  I’ve  read  of  such 
things  in  the  newspaper." 

“ Try  if  you  can  touch  bottom  with  an  oar.  I’m  pretty 
sure  you  can’t,”  said  Charley. 

Tom  tried,  hut  could  find  no  bottom. 

“Then.  Iniys,  we'll  haul  down  the  mainsail  and  jib,  and 
let  her  drift  for  a while." 

The  Ghost  came  up  in  the  wiud,  and  the  sails  were 
dropped  and  furled.  “Now,"  resumed  Charley,  “ I want 
you  to  keep  cool,  and  not  to  let  yourselves  get  frightened. 
The  truth  is,  boys,  that  we  are  out  at  sea." 

“But  we  can’t  be,"  cried  Harry.  “There  isn’t  any  in- 
let.’’ 

“There  must  be  an  inlet," Charley  replied,  “and  we’ve 
drifted  out  through  it.  This  swell  is  the  swell  of  the  At- 
lantic. It’s  impossible  to  have  anything  like  it  in  u little 
shallow  bay." 

“ What  shall  we  do  ?"  asked  the  boys,  all  together. 

44  We  can't  do  anything  till  the  fog  lifts,  and  we  Hnd  out 
where?  we  are.  The  compass  is  gone,  we  don’t  know  which 
way  the  wind  is,  and  we  can't  even  hear  the  surf.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  wait  for  clear  weather." 

While  they  were  talking,  the  sea  had  begun  to  break  into 
white  caps,  ami  Charley  ordered  the  mainsail  to  l>e  set 
close  reefed.  “ If  we  don't  get  some  sail  on  her."  he  ex- 
plained. “we  shall  have  the  water  coming  aboard." 

“ But  we  may  be  running  further  away  from  the  land 
all  the  time,"  said  Harry. 

“Very  likely;  but  we  can't  help  ourselves,  for  we  must 
keep  steerage -way  on  lier,  and  keep  her  from  getting 
swamped.  We'll  sail  as  close  to  the  wind  as  we  can.  If 
the  wind  is  southwest,  ami  if  we  keep  it  on  our  port  l*>w,  we 
shall  be  drifting  in  toward  the  shore,  and  if  it’s  blowing 
from  some  other  direction,  we  sha’n’t  be  making  headway 
enough  to  do  much  harm." 

“ You  know  best,"  said  Tom.  “ We’ll  do  as  you  say." 

| 44 1 would  give  almost  anything,"  continued  Charley, 

“if  the  fog  would  only  lift.  However,  the  wind  must 
* blow  it  away." 

“We  must  have  gone  out  of  the  inlet  when  we  were 
I letting  her  drift  with  the  tide ; but  why  we  didn’t  notice  it 
I can’t  understand,"  remarked  Harry. 

“There  was  no  wind  at  the  time,  and  we  were  busy 
I talking,"  said  Charley.  “Come  to  think  of  it,  we  never 
noticed  that  we  couldn’t  hear  the  surf  until  just  now. 
I remember  hearing  it  when  we  were  in  the  ditch,  but  1 
haven't  the  least  iift-a  when  we  lost  the  sound  of  it.” 

“The  fog  is  breaking,  "cried  Joe.  “ It’s  clear  overhead,” 

“And  the  wind  is  rising  fast,"  added  Charley,  “and  the 
sea  is  getting  up.  In  another  half-hour  we  sha'n’t  dare  to 
keep  the  muinsail  on  her,  for  there  will  be  too  much  of  it, 
even  though  it  is  close  reefed." 

Joe  and  Charley  were  both  right.  The  fog  was  grow- 
ing thinner,  and  the  wind  was  rising,  but  the  wiud  rose 
even  faster  than  Charley  had  predicted.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  twenty  minutes  it  was  blowing  so  hard  that  it  was 
no  longer  safe  for  the  Ghost  to  carry  her  mainsail.  Char- 
ley ordered  it  to  bo  hauled  down,  the  jib  to  be  set,  and  the 
lioat  to  bo  put  before  tlic  wind.  The  moment  the  jib  fill- 
ed. the  Ghost  stalled  away  like  a runaway  horse,  but 
whether  she  was  heading  for  the  beach  or  for  the  Ber- 
muda islands  it  was  impossible  to  guess.  For  another 
half-hour  the  fog  hung  around  them,  and  then  all  at  once 
it  vanished  like  a curtain  that  is  suddenly  drawn  up.  The 
boys  eagerly  looked  in  every  direction  for  land.  None 
was  visible  except  iu  the  northwest,  where  the  low  gray 
line  of  Long  Island,  and  the  slender  tower  of  a light  house, 
could  be  faintly  seen  at  a distance  of  at  least  twelve 
miles.  The  wind  blow  directly  from  the  land,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  beating  back  to  the  shore  was  manifest. 

(to  in:  cumimkii.) 
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"AND  BLEW  AS  HE'D  NOT  BLOWN  SINCE  HE  WAS  BORN." 


JEREMY  BLACK’S  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

BY  HOWARD  PYLE. 

41 1’l.t.  make  a noise,"  said  Jeremy  Black, 

Ah  tlie  days  drew  nigh 
To  the  Fourth  of  July; 

44  I'll  make  more  noise  than  a cannon,  or  pack 
Of  fire-crackers,  or  pistol,  or  gun, 

Or  raiinon-rrucker ; I'll  have  moro  full, 

Willi  fifty  cents,  than  the  rest  of  the  hoys 
With  a dollar's  worth  of  powder  and  things — 

With  fifty  cents  I will  make  more  noise 
Than  all  the  rest  of  the  town,  by  jiiigs!” 

So  he  went  down 
To  Ahralmni  Brown, 

The  tinker  hack  of  the  Blue  Bell  Inn, 

Who  mended  the  pans  for  all  the  town. 

And  he  got  him  to  make  a Thing  of  tin. 

Then  both  of  them  tinkered  and  talked  uml  planned. 

Between  the  mending  of  pot  and  kettle. 

And  drew  the  patterns  with  chalk  iu  hand, 

Until  they  managed  the  thing  to  settle; 


And  all  the  hoys  were  eager  to  know 
What  kind  of  a Thing  they  kept  tinkering  so. 

Wan  it  anything  like  u cannon,  or  rocket. 

Or  Homan  candle,  or  piu-whcc),  or  gun  f 
Was  it  small  enough  to  go  into  his  pocket  t 
Or  could  he  lift  it  when  it  was  done  ? 

Would  the  thing  go  off,  or  would  powder  go  iu  itf 
And  a dozen  of  sueh  like  questions  a minute. 

But  Jeremy  Black  Just  gave  n sly  wink, 

And  they  could  not  tell  what  iu  creation  to  thiuk. 

So  Fourth  of  July  came  around  at  last, 

And  the  day  was  fresh  and  the  sun  was  bright; 
Then  just  as  soon  as  the  uiglit  was  passed, 

At  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  dewy  light, 

The  hoys  turned  out 
With  noise  and  rout, 

And  loud  halloo  and  lusty  shout, 

And  rocket  of  ornrkera,  and  Imjoiii  uml  pop, 

And  ringing  of  hells,  and  sizz  and  splutter. 

Till  good  folks  trying  to  sleep  would  stop. 

And  get  up  and  close  the  » indnw  and  shutter. 
But  Jeremy  Black  just  turned  in  his  lied, 
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And  down  in  tlie  pillow  In*  nestled  liis  head. 

And  thought,  with  a grin, 

How  the  Thing  of  tin 

Would  make  enough  noise  to  drown  the  din. 

At  length  he  arose  and  dressed  himself. 

Ami  after  wan  l managed  his  breakfast  to  eat  ‘ 

Then  took  the  Thing  fnmi  the  wood-lionse  shelf. 

And  earned  it  with  him  out  in  the  street. 

Now  all  the  hoys  came  running  to  see 
What  ever  the  wonderful  Thing  could  be  — 

And,  lo ! *t was  a llsh-hom  six  feet  long. 

* ‘‘Now  stand  a little  away,”  said  he, 

“And  you’ll  hear  a noise  so  loud  and  strong 
And  deep  and  mighty  that  it  will  drown 
All  popping  of  gnus  and  cannons  iti  town.” 

Then  nil  the  boys  stood  back,  while  he 
Stepped  tip  to  the  fire-plug  under  the  tree, 

Ami  rested  tliereou  the  end  of  tbo  horn. 

Then  took  a lireath  that  was  long  and  deep, 

And  blew  as  he’d  not  blown  since  he  was  horn; 

And  out  from  the  Thiug  came — never  a peep! 

He  stopped,  and  wiped  his  mouth  for  a minute, 

Then  blew  as  if  the  dickens  were  in  it. 
lie  blew  till  the  hair  stood  up  on  liis. head; 

lie  blew  till  everything  swam  around ; 
lie  blew  till  bis  forebead  and  ear*  grew  red; 

Hut  out  of  the  horn  came — never  a sound. 

At  first  the  hoys  were  half  afraid 

Of  the  terrible  sound  that  would  soon  lie  made; 

Kilt  after  a while  they  began  to  elm  If.' 

Ami  then  to  giggle,  mid  then  to  laugh. 

Poor  Jeremy  know  that  the  noise  was  there — 

It  only  required  a little  more  air. 

On co  more  lie  blows,  till  his  muscles  strain : 

Not  a sound.  And  then  he  began  to  know. 

Though  be  had  endeavored  with  might,  and  main,  ; 
The  horn  was  too  large  for  him  to  blow. 

I'  Enrol. 

As  one  goes  over  this  world  of  ours 
One  frequently  limis  a Jeremy  Black, 

Who  overrates  the  natural  powers 
The  Fates  have  granted  him — somewhat  slack. 

Those  people  who  luiihl.  though  they  may  not  know  it,  | 
A horn  so  large  that  they  never  cau  blow  it. 

WAS  TUB  DAY  A FAILURE? 

BY  KATE  R.  MoDOWELL. 

nAD  you  known  the  Oliver  family,  many  things  would  ; 

have  shown  you  that  Fourth  of  July  was  near  at  j 
hand.  Especially  did  the  Oliver  wood-shed  herald  its  ' 
approach.  That  heap  of  tin  cans  in  the  corner  had  accu- 
mulated by  Maggie  the  cook’s  promising  the  boys  that 
she  would  open  all  winter  the  vegetables.  soups,  and  fruits  J 
with  greatest  cart*,  and  see  that  not  one  of  the  cans  found  | 
its  way  into  the  ash-barrel. 

"We  can’t  have  too  many,*’  said  Hugh,  taking  one 
from  the  pile;  “for  you  know  we  all  agreed  that  sending  1 
them  up  was  the  most  fun  of  all  last  year.  How  we  did 
keep  them  whizzing!” 

In  another  corner  stood  a good-sized  hand-cart. 

“ Halloo!”  exclaimed  Hugh ; “ you've  got  that  ou  hand 
in  good  season.  Now  are  you  sure  of  the  place.  Dug  i If 
W«  go  so  very  early,  it  may  be  rather  dark,  you  know.” 
"Oh,  I can  find  it.  1 was  there  with  Eugene  the  day 
before  lie  went  away.  It’s  where  a basket  shop  used  to  Is*, 
and  the  chips  are  in  piles,  some  of  them  three  feet  high. 
We  couldn't  ask  anything  better— ash,  too,  regular  blaz- 
ers. They'll  make  a glorious  bonfire.” 

“And  as  we  are  going  in  to  Boston  in  tlie  evening  to 
see  the  fire -works,  why,  we  must  have  it  early  as  we  can 
in  the  morning,”  remarked  Hugh. 

The  next  morning,  as  Douglas  fancied  himself  on  tlie 
point  of  lighting  a huge  fire  cracker  that  was  to  semi  up 
an  enormous  can  with  a picture  of  thirty-eight  tomatoes  ^ 
on  it.  Hugh  substituted  a sound  shaking  for  the  expect-  ! 
ed  explosion. 


“ Hush,”  said  he.  in  answer  to  Douglas’s  remonstrances. 
“It’s  been  raining.” 

” Raining  r repeated  Douglas,  in  atone  as  though  rain 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  were  an  impossible  occurrence,  and 
as  unseasonable  as  a snow-storm.  *’  Raining!” 

Five  minutes  later,  Hugh  and  Douglas  were  out  of  sight 
and  hearing,  as,  each  with  a hand  on  the  cart,  they  ran 
lightly  down  the  hill,  and  turned  off  at  the  fit’s!  side  road, 
walking  and  running  by  turns  until  Douglas  announced. 
“ Here  wear©!” 

“And  so  evidently  is  somebody  else,”  added  Hugh,  as 
two  little  figures  were  noticed  by  the  chip  pile,  rapidly 
fillinga  large  basket. 

“They’ve  come !”  the  boy  had  just  whispered  to  his  sister. 

*'  Halloo!”  cried  Douglas.  “Goin*  to  celebrate  ?” 

“ No,  sir,”  in  a girl’s  voice;  “ we  uses  ’em,  sir.” 

Whether  the  announcement  that  any  one  could  lx* 
gathering  chips  without  intention  of  celebrating  was  a 
revelation  to  Douglas,  or  whether  the  “sir”  pleased  him, 
Ls  uncertain,  but  something  had  the  effect  of  making  him 
ignore  Hugh's  “Do  come  ahead.  Dug,  and  help  fill,” 
as,  suiting  action  to  word,  his  brother  threw  an  armful  of 
the  light  wood  into  the  cart. 

“ You  don’t  get  up  so  early  as  this  every  morning  ?” 
queried  Douglas,  with  surprise. 

“Only  since  the  day  we  heard  you  ami  another  talk  of 
coming  here  to  get  wood  for  to-day.  Since  then  we’ve 
worked  pretty  steady,”  said  the  girl,  with  a weary  smile. 

“ Hear  this,  Hugh,  will  you!”  cried  Douglas.  “They 
overheard  Eugene  and  me  planning  to  come  here,  and 
we’re  taking  their  wood.” 

“ Oh  no,  you’re  not,”  said  the  girl,  quickly.  “ It’s  no- 
body's but  those  as  gets  it.” 

“ Of  course.  Dug,”  frowned  Hugh,  impatiently.  “ Don’t 
stand  talking  there.  Come  on  and  fill,  can’t  you.  They’ve 
probably  their  wood -house  crammed  by  this  time,  any- 
way.” 

“ Oh  no,”  said  the  girl,  turning  to  Hugh.  “ It's  so  far, 
sir.  We  can’t  lug  more  nor  ten  baskets  a day.” 

“ Far  ! — where  ?”  still  questioned  Douglas,  as  Hugh 
went  to  work  again. 

“ You’ll  see  when  the  fog  lifts.  The  red  cottage  by 
the  brook.” 

“ What!  not  ’way  down  by  the  mill  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  said  the  girl,  as  she  shook  the  basket,  and 
piled  some  more  chips  on  top.  “ Come,  Dick,  this  is  your 
side,"  and  off  they  started  in  the  light  rain  that  was  be- 
ginning to  fall. 

“Poor  little  things,”  said  Douglas,  “I  haven’t  the 
heart  to  take  their  wood,”  and  he  threw  some  chips  indif- 
ferently into  the  cart.  “Oh.  Hugh.  I’ve  a plan,”  and 
his  face  lit  up.  “ Let's  give  ’em  a lift— this  cartful ; will 
you  1” 

Hugh  deliberated.  It  was  raining.  The  bonfire  might 
as  well  be  given  up.  As  the  cart  was  filled,  the  mill  chil- 
dren might  as  well  have  it.  He  only  wished  it  had  been 
liis  plan  instead  of  Douglas’s. 

It  seemed  but  an  instant  later  that  the  chips  were  shak- 
ing merrily  in  the  cart,  as  the  boys  started  to  overtake 
the  little  laborers;  and  they  were  not  entirely  quieted 
when  both  children  were  carefully  lifted  to  a seat  and 
told  to  hold  on  firmly. 

“Ain’t  it  splendid!”  whispered  Dick  Ransom,  loudly,  to 
his  sister.  “Now  I can  play  on  me  bones  and  hunt  fire- 
crackers all  day;  can’t  I,  Jinny  ?”  almost  losing  his  hold 
in  delight  at  thought  of  a holiday.  “Oh,  ain't  it  splen- 
did ! We’re  'goin’  as  fast  as  Dr.  Pbisterer,  ain’t  we,  sis  1” 

Jenny  smiled.  “Won’t  granny  be  pleased  ?”  was  all 
she  said,  while  the  chips  seemed  to  dance  again  at  her 
thought. 

As  you  may  have  guessed,  more  than  one  load  found  its 
way  to  the  red  cottage  that  morning.  Three  times  did 
the  Oliver  boys  heap  the  cart,  and  three  times  did  little 
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Dick  Ransom  fancy  he  was  Dr.  Phisterer  as  lie  sat  perch-  ! 
ed  up  on  the  chips,  having  the  best  Fourth  of  July  he  had 
ever  known. 

As  the  Oliver  family  was  breakfasting  it  commenced  to 
rain  hard. 

“Tlie  day  is  going  to  lx?  a perfect  fizzle,"  announced 
Hugh.  “It  ’ll  be  no  fun  staying  out;  besides,  nothing 
will  go  off.  Imagine  being  cooped  in  the  house  all  day!” 

The  twins  looked  disconsolate. 

“Cheer  up,”  said  Douglas.  “We  can  put  off  some 
torpedoes  in  the  attic  if  it  comes  to  the  worst ; and,  best  of 
all,  we’ll  be  back  with  the  two  Wills  in  less  than  no  time, 
and  they  always  think  up  something.” 

The  boys  were,  at  the  station  soon  after.  Hugh  keeping 
two  bombshells  in  readiness  to  lx?  tired  the  moment  the 
two  Wills  got  off  the  train. 

“I’ll  signal,”  said  Douglas,  his  eyes  on  the  off-coming 
passengers;  but  he  had  no  need,  for  there  was  no  Will 
Edson  and  no  Will  Hammond  aboard. 

“Missed  the  train,”  decided  Douglas,  a shadow  on  his 
usually  happy  face.  " Let's  see  if  there's  a telegram. 
Good!  there  is,”  as  the  operator  handed  him  an  envelope. 

Both  read  it,  and  each  looked  blankly  at  the  other. 

“Well,  I never  thought  of  their  not  coming." 

“A  perfect  lizzie,"  said  Hugh,  pocketing  the  bomb- 
shells with  a frown  of  disappointment.  “The  whole  day 
— just  as  I told  you." 

“We  may  as  well  go  home" — in  Douglas’s  voice,  but 
without  its  usual  ring,  as  they  slowly  left  the  waiting- 
rooin. 

“ We  mustn't  let  the  weather  get  the  best  of  us,"  said  : 
Douglas,  as  they  reached  home.  “We  can  at  least  give  ! 
the  others  a good  time.” 

So  they  went  up  stairs,  and  played  nine-pins  with  the 
boys,  ami  were  targets  for  their  torpedoes,  until  the  attic  ; 
rang  with  merry  shouts. 

“The  little  ones  are  having  quite  a day,  after  all," 
thought  Mrs.  Oliver,  a pleased  smile  on  her  face,  “and 
Bridget  at  last  has  that  long-promised  morning  out." 

Another  disappointment  came  with  dinner — a dispatch 
from  Mr.  Oliver,  stating  that  he  was  called  on  urgent  busi- 
ness out  of  Boston,  and  preferred  the  boys  did  not  come 
into  town  alone. 

“That  caps  the  climax,"  said  Hugh,  abruptly  leaving  ■ 
the  table.  “And  it’s  clearing  up,  too.  1 should  think 
papa  might  take  one  holiday  in  the  year  for  a change." 

The  boys  had  their  heads  together  after  dinner.  Hugh  ! 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  situation;  indeed,  he 
had  done  more  than  that  in  going  on  with  the  train  of  i 
thought  that  Douglas’s  unselfish  suggestions  of  the  morn- 
mg  had  opened  to  him. 

“Why,  it’s  a splendid  idea,  Hugh,"  Douglas  was  say- 
ing. “ Maggie  will  get  us  cloths  and  water,  and  we’ll 
lock  the  library  doors.” 

“They’re  fix  in'  the  magic  lantern,”  said  the  twins,  as 
the  children  stood  three  or  four  deep  outside  the  door. 

“P’raps  t&bberlows," ventured  little  Edith,  remember- 
ing her  success  at  the  Child’s  Hospital  benefit,  and  deter- 
mining to  stay  within  call  all  afternoon. 

“ Listen,"  advised  the  twins. 

“Shakspearc  here."  they  heard  in  Hugh’s  voice,  "and 
Dickens  there.  That’s  just  exactly  as  they  were.” 

“It’s  tabberlows,” sobbed  tired  Edith  on  nurse’s  shoul- 
der, as  they  all  went  up  for  an  afternoon  nap. 

“ Yes,"  said  the  twins,  as  they  toiled  up  the  stairs  after 
her.  “We  remember  that  very  one." 

It  was  about  four  o’clock  when  Mrs.  Oliver  came  to 
the  door.  “What  is  going  on  i"  she  inquired.  “Can 
not  you  let  me  in  ? I’ve  some  news  for  you.” 

“ We’re  just  about  through,"  they  called,  and  a moment 
later  opened  the  door. 

The  mother’s  face  expressed  just  the  surprise  and  plea- 
sure the  boys  hail  looked  for. 
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“If  you  knew  how  I had  been  dreading  it," said  Mrs. 
Oliver,  after  they  had  talked  it  all  over,  “ I could  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  relief  I feel.  I’d  been  thinking  that  I 
must  send  for  Mrs.  Sunleitner,  and  give  a day  right  up  to 
it,  have  every  book  taken  out,  the  shelves  dusted,  and — 

But  you’ve  done  it  all,"  her  eyes  again  on  the  boys'  work 
of  a few  hours  past;  “and  now  that  the  children  are 
asleep.  Bridget  can  come  in  with  her  chamois,  and  polish 
the  doors." 

“Yes,  do  have  her,"  urged  the  hoys,  “and  give  pupa  a 
thorough-going  surprise." 

“To  match  the  one  I have  for  you," said  Mrs.  Oliver. 

“Dr.  Phisterer  has  been  here,  and  asked  if  I had  two 
boys  that  would  answer  to  his  description,  and  I had  lo 
coufess  I had.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  and  Fred- 
dy were  going  into  town  at  half  past  four,  and  asked  if  he 
might  take  charge  of  my  boys  as  well." 

“You  don’t  mean  it!  Hurrah !"  they  cried,  waving 
their  dusters.  “ Hope  he’ll  take  the  bays;  they’re  awful- 
ly fast." 

“I  don’t  care  what  he  take's,  so  long  jus  we  get  in  town 
in  time  for  the  fire-works.  Dr.  Phisterer  evidently 
thinks  it  is  going  to  clear." 

“Clear!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Oliver,  throwing  open  the 
blinds.  “You're  so  shut  up  in  here,  you  don't  know 
the  state  of  the  weather." 

The  sun  had  come  out. 

"I  wonder  if  we'll  have  time—  But  there  lie  is  this 
minute;"  and  Douglas  rushed  out  on  the  piazza,  calling, 
“Dick!  Dick!" 

The  boy  approached  slowly,  his  hands  behind  him. 

“It's  one  as  has  liecn  used,”  he  said,  producing  a fire- 
cracker he  had  picked  up  in  the  yard. 

“I  didn't  call  you  for  that,”  said  Douglas,  hurriedly. 
“Didn’t  know  you  had  it.  Here  are  some  good  ones— 
wait ; these  too.  Give  some  to—" 

But  two  bare  feet  were  flying  in  the  air.  The  putting 
into  Dick  Ransom’s  hand  of  three  unopened  pucks  of 
crackers  had  deadened  his  sense  of  anything  else.  He 
gave  a sort  of  a whoop  as  he  darted  down  the  mill  road, 
which  had  the  effect  of  reusing  the  neigh borhood,  and  of 
making  scores  of  flying  feet  the  principal  things  to  be 
seen. 

The  Oliver  boys  talked  in  something  of  thus  strain  when 
they  got  hack  from  town  that  night: 

“ Didn’t  those  horses  flv !" 

" Isn’t  Dr.  Phisterer  splendid!" 

“ I never  knew  Fred  was  so  nice  a fellow.” 

“Will  you  ever  forget  the  surprise  of  the  two  Wills  as 
we  dashinl  by  the  Edson'*  ?" 

“Twas  rich;  and  then  our  meeting  father  before  we’d 
gone  a mile." 

“And  with  Colonel  Yale!  I thought  of  the  library 
right  away.” 

“So did  I;  and  you  heard  how  delighted  papa  was;  said 
he’d  been  thinking  all  the  way  out.  if  he'd  only  attended 
to  having  those  books  straightened ; for  Colonel  Yale  has 
one  of  the  finest  collections,  you  know.” 

“Oh  yes;  but  do  you  know,"  interrupted  Douglas, 
“that  we  haven’t  yet  touched  upon  the  best  thing  of 
all?" 

“What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Hugh. 

“Why,  when  they  put  off  that  lag  piece  of  ‘General 
Washington  on  his  Horse,’ and  the  crowd  were  all  ‘Ohs’ 
and  ‘ Alls’  over  it,  I thought,  ‘If  mamma  could  only  lx* 
here!'  for  ’twas  so  much  grander  than  I expected ; and  then 
to  look  up,  and  see  not  only  her,  but  papa  and  Colonel 
Yale,  each  holding  up  one  of  the  twins,  why,  I just  joined 
in  the  hip-hip-hurrah  with  all  my  might." 

“The  twins’  verdict  of  the  day  wasn't  had  ?" 

“What  was  it  V' 

“That  they  didn't  believe  anybody  could  ever  have  a 
better  Fourth  o’  Ju'  Neic- Year's 
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FOURTH  OF  JULY  IN  KERIM. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

“ VOW.  you  boys,  what  on  airth  are  you  a-doin'  witli 
that  there  ell um  V* 

•‘Is  that  you.  Squire  Garnsey ?”  responded  u very  : 
youthful  voice  from  the  darkness,  many  feet  above  the 
pile  of  rubbish  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  against  which  | 
more  was  at  that  moment  heaping.  “ Now,  Squire,  1 
don’t  you  think  this  dead  wood  has  stood  here  long  ' 
enough  ?” 

“ What  are  you  a-doin’  with  it  ?” 

‘'We’re  going  to  let  all  Kerim  know  Fourth  of  July's  j 
come,  quick  as  it  strikes  twelve.” 

“That's  it,  is  it  f I declare!  what  a swarm  of ’em  there  . 
is,  and  how  they  do  work ! Never  saw  the  like  of  it.  It’s  a I 
fact,  though,  that  old  dead  ellum’s  been  an  eye-sore  on  the  1 
green  these  three  year.  ” 

It  was  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  broad  but  some 
what  ill-kept  open  space  in  the  middle  of  the  village  of 
Kerim,  and  the  fact  of  its  deadness  may  have  been  due 
to  its  use  as  a bitching-post  for  country  people  coming  ; 
to  church  on  Sundays,  and  for  the  academy  boys  to  try 
their  knives  on  of  week-days.  It  was  about  thirty  feet 
high,  but  it  had  never  borne  any  fruit.  Elms  rarely  do. 
hut  there  were  boys  enough  in  that  one  now. 

“Squire  Garnsey,”  piped  another  voice  at  his  elbow,  j 
“they're  a- -greasin'  the  tree  so’s  it  ’ll  burn  good.” 

“ I declare!  And  I kem  out  here  on  purpose  to  put  a | 
stop  to  bon  firin'.  It  ’ll  make  the  tallest  kind  of  a blaze,  it  ! 
will.” 

He  was  a tall  man  himself,  and  broad-shouldered,  and  j 
grim-faced,  but  he  was  puzzled  for  once.  What  should  i 
he  do  i All  the  great  men  of  Kerim  bad  solemnly  de-  I 
cided  that  there  should  be  no  Fourth  of  July  that  year  ; I 
no  tire-works;  no  bonfires;  no  parade;  no  cannonading;  ; 
no  anything.  People  with  too  much  patriotism  were  free  j 
to  go  over  to  Plumville,  three  miles  east,  and  join  the  go- 
ings on  there;  but  Kerim  was  to  lie  a quiet  village  all 
day. 

The  boys  bad  not  been  taken  into  that  council  of  great 
men.  Not  one  of  them  had  been  permitted  to  litter  his 
voice  in  it;  but  they  all  uttered  as  much  voice  as  they  lmd 
as  soon  as  the  tyrannical  decision  whs  made  public.  Even 
now  another  of  the  shadowy  speakers  in  the  dead  elm-tree  ; 
defiantly  announced: 

“Yes,  sir.  We’ve  been  a-gutherin’  of  grease  and  tar 
ami  things  these  three  weeks.  It’s  after  ’leven  o’clock, 
now.  Just  you  wait  and  see.” 

“ I declare ! Here’s  another  lot  of  ’em  cornin’.  There’s  | 
a heap  of  public  spirit  into  our  boys.  My  grandfather  he  { 
fit  at  Bunker  Hill.  I say,  boys  F 

“ No,  we  won’t.  It’s  pretty  nigh  greased  now,  and 
the  branches  are  tied  full  of  things.  It  kl  be  a sliame  not  [ 
to  fire  it  off.” 

“8o  it  would— so  it  would.  Washington  was  a great 
man.  1 say,  boys,  there’s  a half-bar'l  of  tar  over  in  my 
wood  shed,  and  it’s  more’ll  a quarter  full.  If  you’d  git  it. 
and  paste  the  trunk  of  that  ellum  with  tar—’’ 

“Hurrah  for  Squire  Garnsey!”  shouted  a pretty  deep 
voice  near  him.  “That’s  the  talk.  We’re  going  to  have 
a celebration  to-morrow.  Squire.  None  of  our  boys  are  ! 
going  over  to  help  the  Plum  villains  have  a good  time.” 

“ I like  that.  I’m  for  home  industry  myself.” 

Four  boys  and  a wheelbarrow  were  already  on  a clean 
run  toward  the  Squire's  frout  gate,  across  the  green;  hut 
just  then  the  sharp  piping  note  at  his  elbow  brake  out 
again  with,  “Yes.  sir;  and  Mr.  Mortis  is  going  to  give 
us  a 'dress,  and  Bill  Allen’s  going  to  read  the  Decoration 
of  Inderpendeiice.” 

“Good!”  again  remarked  the  Squire.  “1  don’t  know  I 
exactly  what  to  make  of  myself,  and  I don't  know  what  i 
folks  ’ll  say,  and  somehow  I feel  as  ef  I was  beginuiu’  ! 


not  to  keer.  Boys,  it  ’ll  lx1  Fourth  of  July  in  less  ’n  half 
an  hour.” 

“We’re ’most  ready.  We’ve  kept  still  about  it.  Squire, 
but  we’ve  laid  up  stuff  to  burn,  we  have.” 

The  pile  at  the  foot  of  the  old  elm  looked  like  it,  and 
no  one  could  guess  how  they  had  daubed  the  brandies. 
That,  too,  was  nothing  to  the  way  they  daubed  the  trunk 
of  it  after  the  tar  came. 

“Look  a-here!  how  are  we  to  get  down  { We  can't 
climb  over  all  that  tar.” 

“Stay  up  there,”  responded  the  deep  tones  of  Mr.  Mor- 
tis, the  “speaker  of  the  day”  that  was  to  be.  “You’ll 
look  first-rate  when  you’re  lighted  up.” 

“ I declare !’’  exclaimed  Squire  Garnsey.  “ Boys,  throw 
a rope  around  that  lower  limb.  They’ll  have  to  come 
down  sailor  fashion.” 

So  they  did,  and  no  less  than  seven  hoys,  of  different 
sizes,  were  compelled  to  make  use  of  that  rope.  There 
was  evidently  a good  deal  of  “public  spirit”  among  the 
younger  generation  of  the  jieople  of  Kerim. 

The  older  people,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  broad- 
shouldered  Squire,  had  gone  to  bed  ut  a healthy  hour 
that  evening,  well  assured  that  for  once  no  patriotic  rack- 
et would  disturb  their  open-windowed  slumbers.  A quiet- 
er village  there  was  not  in  the  whole  United  States  until 
just  before  the  town  clock  prepared  for  the  duty  of  tell- 
ing them  it  was  midnight. 

The  clock  got  ready.  So  did  the  Kerim  hoys.  Squire 
Garnsey  remarked,  “I’ll  walk  away  a little,  boys,  so’s  I 
can  see  it  bum.” 

Then  a dozen  matches  were  scratched  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  as  many  wisps  of  tarred  paper  were  lighted  and 
put  in  positions  to  do  the  most  good. 

How  they  did  flash  up,  and  how  the  fire  did  run ! It 
was  well  there  were  no  boys  in  that  tree. 

Bang!  liang!  bang! 

“ If  they  haven’t  managed  to  git  out  three  anvils!”  re- 
marked the  Squire.  “ Hear  them  guns.  Crackers,  too. 
Tin  horns.  They’re  workin’  a hoss-fiddle  on  the  hack 
fence.  There  never  was  seek  a racket  in  this  ’ere  town 
before.  No,  nor  aech  a blaze  either.  It  beats  a house 
a-fire.” 

So  it  did,  but  there  was  no  insurance  on  the  old  elm. 

When  the  good  and  quiet  people  around  that  square,  on 
all  sides  except  the  one  where  the  meeting-house  and  the 
academy  stood,  sprang  out  of  bed  and  rushed  to  their 
windows,  you  could  have  read  print,  if  it  were  largo 
enough,  anywhere  about  the  middle  of  the  green.  And 
every  head  out  of  every  window  had  something  special 
to  soy  about  “those  boys.” 

Up  shot  the  flame  over  the  pile  of  boxes  and  barrels, 
and  the  heap  of  broken  boards  and  fence  rails;  up  the 
well-tarred  trunk,  with  a fierce  fizzing  and  spluttering,  and 
then  it  sprang  along  the  botighs,  and  mounted  and  mount- 
ed, until  every  head  at  the  windows  was  compelled  to  re- 
mark, also,  “What  on  earth’s  got  hold  of  that  there  tree  ? 
— it  burns  as  if  it  was  rosin.” 

Fourth  of  July  hail  come,  and  all  Kerim  knew  it;  but 
ljefore  breakfast-time  it  was  equally  well  known  that  the 
boys  were  going  to  have  a “celebration,”  with  all  the  reg- 
ular honors. 

“ Mr.  Mortis  ?”  said  everybody ; “ why,  lie  can't  make  a 
speech.  Bill  Allen  i It  ought  to  have  been  one  of  the 
trustees,  or  somebody.” 

Perhaps  so;  but  the  old  folks  hud  thrown  the  day  away, 
and  the  boys  had  picked  it  up.  and  they  worked  at  it  like 
a swarm  of  buiuble-bees. 

By  noon  there  was  a big  lumber  wagon  pulled  out  close 
to  the  spot  where  the  elm-tree  had  been. 

It  was  a curious  fact,  hut  there  were  numbers  of  other 
wagons  pulled  up  near  that  one  before  two  o'clock,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  Kerim  people  had  unexpected  visitors 
of  country  friends  from  beyond  Kerim,  who  said  “ they’d 
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a sight  ruther  slay  ami  hear  the  home  doin'®  than  go  on 
to  Plumville.” 

There  was  public  spirit  in  them,  und  the  tiling  spread 
so  fast  that  when  two  o’clock  came,  and  Mr.  Mortis  climb- 
ed into  the  wagon,  followed  by  Bill  Allen,  and  as  many 
more  of  the  boys  as  could  get  iu,  every  man  iu  Kerim  who 
thought  himself  at  all  eloquent  envied  them  the  very  re- 
spectable audience  gathered  around  the  elm-tree  ash  heap 
and  the  ** celebration.” 

Mr.  Mortis  was  barely  twenty,  but  he  was  studying  law, 
and  the  boys  had  picked  him  out  because,  as  Bill  Allen 
said:  “He’s  got  more  voice  than  a bull.  What  we  want 
is  noise.” 

They  got  it  from  Mr.  Mortis,  and  the  whole  crowd  got  a 
big  surprise  with  it,  for  the  “ ‘dress”  was  wonderfully 
good.  Bill  Allen,  too,  did  his  part  well,  and  read  the 
M Decoration  of  Independence”  as  if  it  were  something  in 
which  he  took  a personal  interest.  Old  Squire  Garusey 
stepped  right  forward  at  the  end  of  it  to  say, 

“Bill  Allen,  you  read  that  thing  just  prime.” 

“I  didn't  make  it  up,  though.” 

“And,  Mr.  Mortis,  I’m  proud  of  you.  All  Kerim  is. 
We’d  no  idee  you  could  do  it.” 

“I  knew  it  was  a good  one,’’ said  Mr.  Mortis,  calmly. 
“ It’s  one  Governor  Skyward  made  ten  year  ago.  There 
wasn't  any  use  of  mo  trying  to  get  up  a better  one,  so  I 
took  his’n.  Guess  I made  everybody  on  the  green  hear  it.” 

That  was  precisely  what  he  had  done  for  the  great 
speech  of  Governor  Skyward,  and  it  was  more  than  any- 
body else  had  ever  done  for  that  crowd. 

As  for  the  boys,  they  had  won  the  day.  That  is,  they 
had  kept  it  from  the  very  minute  it  began — only  there 
was  no  dead  elm-tree  left  in  the  middle  of  the  green. 

“There’ll  l*e  heaps  of  public  spirit  in  Kerim  after  this,” 
said  Squire  Garnsey  to  the  other  trustees;  but  they  all 
shook  their  heads  very  solemnly,  and  made  no  reply. 

CHERRIES. 

BY  EMILY  HUNTINGTON  MILLER. 

Who  ran  tell  liow  cherries  grow. 

From  the  blossoms’  fragrant  snow; 

From  the  balls  of  greeti  that  hide 
Under  glossy  leaves,  spread  wide, 

Till  they  glisten,  every  one, 
lied  ns  rubies  in  the  sun ; 

Swelling,  wanning,  till  they  shine. 

Filled  with  summer's  rosy  wine? 

Five  little  ladies  iu  n basket, 

Up  <>n  a swinging  bough: 

“Open  your  mouths,”  said  the  mother, 

“ Here  is  a feast  for  yon  now.” 

Mother  and  babies  think  it  prime 
That  cherries  ripen  in  robin-time. 

Five  curly  heads  at  a window, 

Watching  the  merry  crew: 

“ Don’t  you  wish  we  were  birds  in  a nest, 

So  we  could  have  some  too  ? 

Wings  are  better  than  legs  to  climb. 

And  robins  are  thickest  in  chorry-timo.” 

[Begun  111  IlARi-KK'it  Yw.nu  PrepLR  No.  SI,  JdllC  2*.] 

AUNT  RUTH’S  TEMPTATION. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  LIU  JR 

Chapter  II. 

THE  final  morning  arrived  at  last,  and  as  I drove  away 
in  papa’s  gig  all  the  children  crowded  the  gateway, 
and  Winifred,  in  their  midst,  strained  her  eyes  to  see  the 
last  of  me,  and  smile  and  wave  a good-by. 

Mrs.  Ludlow's  brother-in-law  was  to  meet  me  at  the 
station : he  was  on  his  way  from  Albany  to  New  York,  ami 

had  agreed  to  look  out  for  me  at  C , as  the  train 

passed  through  our  town.  The  cars  had  hardly  stopped, 


when  a tall  young  man  appeared  on  the  platform,  and 
was  soon  .shaking  hands  with  my  father. 

“ I haven’t  seen  you  since  you  were  a boy,”  my  fatber 
said ; “but  I don’t  see  that  you  have  changed  much.  Now, 
Mr.  Ludlow,  will  you  take  charge  of  my  little  girl  ?” 

Mr.  Ludlow  declared  himself  well  pleased  to  do  so.  and 
he  was  so  genial  and  good-humored  that  I quickly  got 
over  the  sudden  shyness  which  had  taken  |Kissessinn  of 
me,  and  in  half  an  hour  I felt  as  if  I had  known  him  all  my 
life.  He  seemed  a little  old,  it  is  true;  he  was  twenty  - 
: eight,  and  he  hud  a dark,  handsome  face,  with  bright  eyes 
and  a merry  laugh.  I was  perfectly  astonished  when  I 
heard  he  was  preparing  to  be  a clergyman.  I was  soon 
chatting  comfortably  with  him,  and  had  told  him  all 
about  our  home  and  the  boys,  and  Winny  and  my  father, 
i and  how  delighted  I was  to  go  to  New  York. 

“And  is  Winny  the  housekeeper t”  Mr.  Ludlow  asked. 
He  knew  that  mamma  was  dead. 

I started  and  laughed.  “ Why,  she  is  our  sister,”  I said. 
u But  then."  I added,  “she  does  everything  for  us.” 

How  well  1 remember  our  arrival ! It  was  nearly  dark. 

I and  the  city  confused  me  with  its  many  sights  and  sounds, 
the  endless  streets,  and  lamps,  and  throngs  of  people.  A 
' carriage  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  depot,  and  we  drove 
through  a great  many  streets,  stopping  finally  before  a 
big  brick  house  with  a low  doorway,  near  Washington 
Square. 

I had  never  been  in  New  York  before,  and  could  not  re- 
member my  one  visit  to  Albany,  so  the  fine  town  house, 
the  long  beautiful  hall  we  entered,  seemed  to  me  like  some- 
thing I had  read  of  or  dreamed  about.  There  was  a great 
staircase  winding  away  to  the  left,  and  down  this  Cousin 
Mary  came  hurrying,  and  I remembered  having  seen  her 
at  my  mother’s  funeral— a sweet,  gray-haired  lady,  with  a 
faded  pretty  face,  a great  deal  of  old  lace  about  her  dress, 
and  a quiet,  friendly  voice.  Other  voices  sounded  in  a 
| room  near  by;  young  voices  laughing  and  talking;  am! 

1 Cousin  Mary  took  me  into  a large  beautiful  room  with 
| tire-light  dancing  on  the  walls,  and  where  half  a dozen 
: gay  people  were  playing  some  merry  game:  they  all 
I stopped  short  as  we  entered. 

I “This  is  Ruth  Grahame,"  said  Cousin  Mary;  “your 
I cousin  from  C , Milly.” 

Upon  this,  Milly  Ludlow  came  forward  and  welcomed 
j me  kindly.  She  was  a tall  girl  about  n»y  own  age;  not 
so  fashionably  dressed  as  I had  expected  a New  York 
j cousin  to  be,  but  very  lady  like  and  gentle  in  her  manners. 

I She  soon  introduced  the  others — Gray  Roberts,  Nelly  and 
Jessie  Price,  and  Jack  Ludlow  ; they  were  all  cousins,  and 
I all  seemed  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Ludlow,  who  was  soon 
| discussing  the  game  with  them,  and  entering  into  nil  the 
! fun  like  a school-boy.  What  an  evening  that  was ! I was 
I soon  thoroughly  at  home,  and  very  talkative,  I assure  you, 
for  in  our  own  house  I had  been  encouraged  to  bilk  a great 
| deal  too  much.  I was  to  sleep  with  the  Prices  in  a big 
| room  lip  stairs,  and  I was  very  much  struck  by  their  fine 
J clothes  and  city-bred  manners  when  we  were  dressing  for 
the  late  dinner  at  which  we  were  all  to  be  present.  The 
Prices  were  rather  silly  girls,  but  good-natured,  and  they 
seemed  interested  in  al  l I had  to  say,  though  they  criticised 
, me  very  freely,  and  one  said  I must  “friz”  my  hair,  and 
| the  other  asked  if  I wore  French  heels,  and  openly  la- 
mented the  fact  that  I did  not. 

After  dinner  there  was  a most  fascinating  hour.  Mr. 
Ludlow  whispered  to  Milly,  and  then  she  came  up  to  me 
in  the  parlor,  saying  that  we  were  all  to  slip  lip  to  the 
attic,  where  they  were  rehearsing  a little  play  intended 
for  a surprise  to  Cousin  Mary  and  Cousin  Henry  on  their 
wedding  anniversary.  The  elder  sisters,  Kate  and  Mary, 
were  in  it  as  well,  and  we  found  them  in  the  attic,  light- 
ing it  up,  and  putting  away  some  of  the  costumes.  That 
attic  seemed  to  me  u wonderful  place:  it  extended  over 
the  entire  house,  und  the  roof  was  higher  than  in  most 
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peculiar  respect.  If  ever  I felt  abash- 
ed, it  was  when  I met  his  grave  kindly 
glance;  if  ever  I slopped  for  an  instant's 
criticism  of  my  silly  selfish  self,  it  was 


Rl’TIl  READING  HER  LETTER. -Da  a ws  at  E.  A.  Aiuuv 

attics,  for  it  had  been  built  with  a view  to  being  a play- 
room. long  ago,  when  Kate  and  Mary  Ludlow  were  small. 
At  one  end  a temporary  stage  was  erected,  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  curtains  at  either  side  and  in  front. 
All  the  final  work  was  to  be  done  the  day  Indore  the  per- 
formance. As  soon  as  we  were  in  the  attic.  Mr.  Ludlow 
suggested  that  some  part  should  In*  found  for  me.  Kate 
Ludlow  had  written  the  play,  and  there  was  a part  adapt 
ed  sj>eoially  for  each  person ; but  she  very  good-naturedly 
told  her  uncle  (young  as  lie  was,  he  was  her  uncle)  that 
she  would  insert  something  for  me.  I was  fluttered  with 
delight,  and  hud  sufficient  confidence  in  myself  to  feel 
sure  it  would  l>e  an  easy  matter  to  perform  with  credit  to 
all  concerned.  The  story  of  the  play  was  a domestic  one. 
Kate  introduced  a part  for  me  with  Jessie  Price— a dia- 
logue between  two  friends  of  the  heroine,  rather  artfully 
contrived  to  give  me  something  to  do.  and  at  the  same 
time  work  out  the  plot.  Jessie  acted  very  badly,  so  that 
my  awkwardness  showed  the  less,  and  I was  rather  well  ' 
satisfied  with  the  prospect,  and  wildly  delighted  by  the  j 
idea  of  wearing  one  of  Kate's  longest  silk  gowns,  and  a 
white  bonnet  with  a yellow  bird  in  it. 

We  spent  a merry  enough  hour  in  the  attic,  and  were 
summoned  there  the  next  morning  and  evening.  All  . 
this  time  the  novelty  of  town  life,  the  fascination  of  the  ‘ 
theatricals,  the  talks  with  girls  like  the  Prices,  tilled  me  , 
with  a sort  of  intoxication  of  delight.  Sometime*  I used 
to  find  Mr.  Ludlow  watching  me  very  closely;  sometimes  j 
I half  fancied  he  looked  disapprovingly  at  some  of  my 
manners  and  my  remarks ; but  I was  too  full  of  self  ; 
conceit  to  think  he  could  really  find  fault  with  anything 
about  me.  It  was  all  so  delightful:  the  little  councils  in 
the  attic,  sometimes  about  the  acting,  sometimes  about, 
the  dresses;  then,  os  the  day  approached,  the  innumera- 
ble suggestions  for  “stage  effects.”  We  were  always 
scampering  up  there  for  this  and  that,  and  the  fact  of 
concealing  our  purpose  from  Cousin  Mary  lent  a new 
zest  to  our  delight.  Now  all  this  time  I could  not  help 
feeling  what  a strong  influence  Mr.  Ludlow  was  in  the 
little  circle:  with  all  his  fun  and  good-humor,  he  had  a 
certain  dignity  which  made  people  turn  to  him  with  a 


when  I thought  of  what  he  would  think 
of  me.  The  secret  of  it  was  that  with 
all  his  love  of  honest  fun  and  pleasure, 
he  bail  higher  lights:  he  was  seeking 
something  of  which  I had  never  thought ; 
he  had  a purpose  in  his  life  which  dig- 
nified it.  so  that  in  his  lightest  moments 
I felt  that  his  influence  was  a strong  and 
serious  one.  At  times  he  encouraged 
me  to  talk  to  him,  and  I was  startled 
one  day  by  overhearing  him  say  to 
Kate,  “I  think  you  don’t  do  Ruth  jus- 
tice; I believe  there  is  more  in  her  than 
that," 

I fancied  directly  that  this  referred  to 
my  acting,  and  the  only  result  was  an  in- 
crease of  effort  when  it  came  my  turn  to 
appear  at  the  rehearsals. 

The  morning  of  the  eventful  day  ar- 
rived. It  had  been  agreed  that  we  were 
to  marshal  our  forces  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  attic,  and  all  help  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  curtains,  seats,  lights,  etc.  It 
was  a time  of  intense  fascination.  We 
girls  talked  and  laughed  gayly,  enjoy- 
ing everything;  and  I can  hear  now  the 
sound  of  the  hammer  as  Mr.  Ludlow 
nailed  up  this  and  that;  the  creaking 
of  the  boards  as  we  ran  across  them  before  the  drugget- 
ing  was  tacked  down ; the  voices  of  one  and  another  ask- 
ing questions,  offering  advice,  expostulating,  criticising: 
it  was  a most  enjoyable  morning.  We  had  a luncheon 
sent  up  to  us  in  the  attic,  and  I think  that  was  the  best  of 
all : it  was  like  a picnic,  except  that  there  were  hot  dishes, 
and  a servant  to  run  up  and  down.  There  was  to  lie  a 
dance  after  the  play,  aud  a supper;  but  that  luncheon 
seemed  to  me  a far  more  delightful  banquet  than  the  one 
to  be  spread  that  evening  in  the  beautiful  dining-room 
down  stairs.  Yet  in  my  mind  I kept  anticipating  the 
glories  of  the  evening,  the  dress  I was  to  wear,  my 
speeches,  the  whole  effect,  finally  the  dance,  with  a real 
hand  of  musicians,  and  the  supper,  at  which  we  young 
people  were  to  have  a table  all  to  ourselves.  By  three 
o’clock  our  luncheon  was  over,  and  Kate,  who  was  ar- 
ranging the  stage  for  the  first  scene,  found  she  limb'd 
a book  which  was  in  the  parlor.  She  turned  to  me. 
“Come,  Ruth.”  she  said,  a little  sharply,  “you  are  doing 
nothing.  Will  you  run  down  and  get  me  that  big  book 
on  the  parlor  table  ?" 

I assented  willingly  enough,  and  ran  down  the  four 
flights  of  stairs,  scarcely  thinking  what  I was  doing,  un- 
til I reached  the  parlor.  I was  just  going  into  the  room, 
my  hand  was  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  when  I saw 
through  the  glass  of  the  front  door  the  postman's  figure 
outside.  Even  now  I can  see  the  street  with  its  covering 
of  snow,  the  wide  heavy  doorway,  the  dim  hall  with  the 
■winding  staircase  at  the  baek,  and  I can  picture  in  fancy 
my  own  girlish  figure  standing  there,  not  knowing  that 
one  of  the  most  important  moments  of  my  life  had  come. 
The  postman  dropjied  a big  letter  into  the  box.  I went 
forward,  and  taking  it  up.  was  pleased  to  find  on  it  pupa's 
handwriting  addressed  to  me.  No  one  was  about  the 
ball,  the  isirlor  into  which  I hurried  was  equally  deso- 
late, ami  I stit  down  to  read  iuy  letter  before  going  up 
with  the  book  Kate  wanted. 

I opened  my  letter  with  feverish  haste,  but  the  first 
glance  dashed  my  good  spirits.  I read  the  few  lines 
with  a sinking  heart,  and  1 can  almost  see  them  now 
hurriedly  traced  across  a bit  of  paper: 
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Mr.  Ludlow  turned  around  suddenly.  “Why,  was 
that  Ruths  voice?"  he  exclaimed. 

1 felt  my  cheeks  tlanie,  hut  I laughed  a little  de- 
fiantly. 

“Certainly,  sir,"  I answered.  And  then  Mr.  Ludlow 
looked  at  me  gravely  for  a moment,  but  said  no  more. 

“ Here,  Ruthie,"  Kate  said,  "go  and  find  that  other  ml 
curtain,  will  you,  like  a dear  ?” 

I was  searching  for  it  behind  the  scenes,  when  I heard 
the  voices  outside  discussing  some  expected  letters.  Then 
Mr.  Ludlow  called  out,  “Ruth,  did  the  postman  come 
while  you  were  down  stairs  ?" 

For  an  instant  my  heart  beat  so  wildly  that  I could  not 
speak;  but  one  idea  possessed  me:  I must  not  admit  to 
having  received  papa's  letter.  All  my  moral  courage 
fled,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  it  was  that  I was  saying, 
I answered,  “No,  sir." 

There  was  a silence  which  it  seemed  to  me  I could  not 
endure.  Everything  Beenied  to  stand  still.  I had  told 
my  first  and  last  lie,  and  the  words  burned  my  tongue.  1 
had  found  the  curtain,  but  I had  no  power  to  move. 
Finally  I roused  myself,  and  rejoined  the  others.  Their 
voices  rose  and  fell;  they  were  laughing  over  some  joke 
of  Mr.  Ludlow’s;  but  to  me  everything  was  changed. 

[TO  UK  COSTIXl'KD.] 


ing. 

With  this  decision.  I 
crushed  the  letter  into  my 
pocket,  seized  the  book  Kate 
wanted,  and  hurried  out  into 
the  hall.  But  I never  shall 
forget  how  like  a watched 
and  guilty  being  I felt.  The 
stairs  looked  Nhadowy ; I al- 
most longed  for  courage  to 
go  into  the  attic,  read  them 
all  m3*  letter,  and  sa>*  good- 
b}* ; but  the  first  sight  of  the 
gay  little  compan}*,  the  mim- 
ic stage,  Milly  seated  on  a 
ladder  sewing  curtain-rings, 
Jessie  Price  trailing  up  and 
down  the  “boards”  rehears- 
ing her  part,  Kate  and  Mary 
and  Mr.  Ludlow  arranging 
candles,  dispelled  my  con- 
science - pricks : it  was  too 
fascinating  to  be  left. 

Milly  looked  up  from  her 
sewing.  “Well,"  she  ex- 
claimed. “what  lias  kept 
you  down  stairs  so  long, 
Ruth  ?" 

I felt  confused,  but  tried 
to  answer  careless]}*:  “Oh, 
I was  in  the  parlor.” 


“My  dear  little  Girl, — You  will  know  that  I feel 
very  sorry  to  cut  short  your  visit,  but  Winuy  is  not  well, 
and  Joe  is  ailing,  and  I am  afraid  you  must  come  home 
at  once.  You  will  get  this  letter  about  three  o’clock  on 
Tuesday,  and  Mr.  Barlow*  is  coming  up  from  New  York 
on  the  six-o’clock  train ; so  if  Cousin  Mary  will  see  you 
safety  to  the  depot,  Mr.  B.  will  look  out  for  you. 

“ In  haste,  3*our  loving  Father." 


For  a moment  1 sat  still  in  the  big  arm-chair,  staring 
at  the  letter,  not  realizing  just  what  it  meant.  Then  I 
glanced  at  the  clock.  Yes,  it  was  onty  half  past  three. 
There  was  time  to  say  good-b}*  to  them  all,  and  get  down  to 
the  depot  long  before  six;  and  as  I said  this  mechanically 
to  myself,  I burst  into  tears— selfish  tears.  I regret  to  say ; 
tears  not  for  Winny  and  Joe  at  home,  but  for  my  great 
disappointment.  It  was  while  I was  crj’ing  that  I began 
to  think  it  would  not  really  be  nece&nciry  for  me  to  go— 
no  one  knew  of  papa's  letter;  why  need  I tell  them  until 
to-morrow?  Surely  twenty-four  hours  more  or  less 
could  make  no  difference.  Winny  w’ould  bo  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  wish  to  spoil  m3’  pleasure  this 
way ; and  then  she  could  not  he  very  ill,  or  papa  would 
have  said  so.  There  was  Hester,  our  old  nurse,  always 
ready  to  come  up  from  the  village  w*hen  she  was  needed. 
As  the  temptation  to  con- 
ceal m}*  letter  and  disobe}’ 
papa  came  upon  me,  I grew’ 
more  sharpty  conscious  of 
ever3*thing  around  ine. 

The  fire  burned  more 
brightty,  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  seemed  louder,  and 
the  snow-flakes  fell  against 
the  windows  of  the  long 
room  whiter  and  softer. 

Five  minutes  of  selfish 
reasoning  passed,  and  then 
I had  begun  to  see  in 
mj*self  only  an  injured 
and  reasoning  person.  I 
would  wait  until  the  morn- 
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Yii.v,  Tmi'oiim  Cai'>ii,Wuiiit«m«  Tminviii  | 

1 am  a little  hoy  not  quit.*  seven  year*  old.  I can 
read  Y'>r*m  I’niru.  and  have  been  a subscriber  In 
it  slticethe  nineteenth  number.  1 noi  delighted  with 
St,  and,  a*  1 tuM  my  i>n|wi  to-dav.  wish  It  were  u i fait/t 
liagwr.  1 tuo  like  “Tuny  Tyler'*  and  “ Phil's  Fairies 
newt  of  all  tin?  storl.-w.  though  I am  Intcii^Kd  In  ev- 
erything lo  It,  w-peHally  tin*  PuSI -office  B*'X.  Al- 
th'Htgh  I cun  twin  Ynnifl  l’w»ri.x  quite  well,  I mil 
not  w rile,  to  1 have  got  my  papu  ro  w rite  this  for  me.  ' 

My  home  la  on  the  Yeftn.  the  Indian  name  for  a 
bennriful  prairie  in  Washington  Territory.  From 
our  bouse  we  Imre  a splendid  view  m tin?  Cascade 
Range,  mnl  uf  ih  grand  snow  peak,  Mount  Rainier. 

It  Is  forty  miles  dial  mil  “na  the  crow  die*,"  yet  an 
clear  and  pure  I*  the  atmosphere  (except  in  our 
“min)'  Srastui”)  It  seem*  scarcely  a thin!  of  that 
distance  front  the  observer  looking  ai  It  for  the  firm 
time.  Rainier  was  no  doubt  once  an  arrive  volcano. 
Heveral  years  ago  two  adventurous  trarvllmi  climbed 
to  the  summit,  and  spent  a night  there,  having  Isn'ii 
unuhlo  to  ascend  and  return  lo  the  base  of  t hi*  iiiotinr- 
ulu  in  one  day.  They  found  an  ancient  crater,  and 
v. armed  thiMr  benumbed  limbs  by  the  siiiall  jets  of 
hid  vapor  they  tound  rising  from  one  aide  of  the 
cruitrr.  Smoke  and  steam  are  sometimes  seen  rising 
from  the  summit,  ami  this  has  oemrred  quite  fre- 
quently during  the  present  season.  After  rising 
some  distance  above  (he  summit,  the  Vupor  con* 
dense*  pnrlhiiiy  sometime*.  and  forms  a great  cloud  . 
Unit  (or  a lime  coocnala  the  summit ; at  other  lime* 
the  vapor  hangs  above  the  mountain' top  like  an 
Immense  Inverted  bowl  or  t'tiinese  hut ; and  ugain  it 
Is  Mown  rapidly  away  by  strong  winds.  My  pap* 
call*  Rainier  a great  natural  t mi  ro  meter,  ns  when  It 
eirdis  va|*or  that  rninlcii*«w  in  cloud*  about  Its  sum- 
mit il  alnnW  surely  Indicates  “falling  wrather"  with- 
in two  or  three  days,  Tire  Indian  name  lor  Kulnh-r  | 
I*  Tach-Mma,  the  meaning  of  wlik-h  I do  not  know. 
Home  uf  the  Indians  are  very  sii|»cr*titiou*  about 
Rainier— will  nut  hunt  the  mountain  »lre«-p  far  up 
the  atmw-liue,  and  lliiak  its  summit  la  the  abode  of 
an  evil  spirit. 

I would  like  to  Inform  Ihe  little  boy  In  Ohio  who 
boasted  of  Ids  early  chickens,  hatched  March  SH,  and 
Fred  I).  M.,uf  New  Y'ork,  whose  ten  chicken*  were 
lunched  on  the  1 lib  of  March,  that  I have  a hen  that 
hatched  twelve  chicken*  on  the  31*1  of  Janwirp.  | 
raised  them  uil,  anil  the  pullers  [Codlloa)  are  now  — 
Ju  oe  * -almost  as  large  a*  common  iieus.  Tin*  little 
chick*  sometimes  scam  lie  red  owe  the  snow-cmsl  in 
February  wbeu  wandering  front  their  home  In  the 
wood-shed. 

I do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Editor  will  think  my 
letter  worthy  a place  In  the  Post -office  Hex,  Imt  1 
have  derived  so  niucli  pleasure  trocn  whul  1 have  each 
week  read  there  that  I felt  like  attempt  lug  something 
for  Us  columns.  lt*Kuv  B.  V,  T. 

I'lsnmran,  Vt«w>n. 

I go  to  school,  and  we  have  an  exercise  of  spelling 
tire  school  down.  We  also  speak  pieces.  I have 
been  nt  xctnxtl  foar  term*,  and  bare  tint  mlesed  a 
day.  I like  Yorso  P*»*ri.r  very  much.  1 think 
“Toby  Tyler,"  “Mildred's  Bargain  " and  “ Busts 
Kingman  s Decision"  all  just  splendid.  I live  on  a 
funn  a little  way  front  I-ake  Champlain,  ami  II  la  very 

Blousant  here.  We  went  (mating  a few  weeks  ago. 

I y III  tie  cousin,  two  years  old,  was  up  from  Burling- 
ton. amt  she  thought  it  it  (reut  to  pJuy  in  the  sand 
and  water.  1 have  a little  sister  who  fa  Seven  years 
old,  and  I am  nine.  C,  8.  F. 

Ho.nu,  Nokym 

1 have  oi»c  hound  volume  of  Yigm  I’mm  with 
my  name  on  It.  The  irext  is  to  be  sister's.  W# 
have  read  almost  all  the  stories,  tint  1 have  not  read 
any  that  f liked  so  well  as  “Toby  Tyler."  I want  to 
■or  the  end  of  “Tlu*  Cruise  of  the  ‘Ghost.’  " 

1 have  a tittle  (ox.  Ho  will  rot  almost  anything, 
but  pndun  raw  lamb.  I love  him  dearly,  lie  fob  . 
low*  iu«  around.  1 am  nine  years  old. 

Guntur.  II.  11. 


Bbcsswh-s.  N»w  Yeas. 

1 do  not  take  IIasi-bo'*  Yorno  Prori.s,  but  my 
cousin,  who  1*  making  n long  vWl  liere.  does,  and  1 
like  ii  very  much,  1 want  to  tell  you  niton t a dng  1 , 
bad  last  anninter.  As  noun  us  you  began  to  Mold  , 
him.  hr  would  sit  down  mnl  look  up  at  you  so  piti- 
fully. nod  I to  I first  one  onw  up  and  then  the  ntlier, 
ns  though  lie  were  begging  you  to  slop.  Ilk  name 
vvii*  Kiiu,  ami  In!  wns  such  it  jpxwl  dog!  lie  Is  dead 
Dow.  I am  eleven  year*  old,  and  I have  a cat  that  is  , 
ten,  and  look*  j«*t  like  n tiger.  I hope  you  will 
print  III  is,  for  1 have  never  seen  any  of  my  Inter*  In 
prim,  He**e  tell  me  if  you  let  others  than  sub- 
scriber* write  aod  send  “ wiggle*. " Ovist. 

All  little  readers,  whether  they  are  subscriber*  or  1 
not,  may  send  u Wiggles,"  and  w rile  to  flic  Pust-of- 
flee  Box. 

1 have  never  written  very  many  letters,  hut  then  1 ! 


am  only  eight  years  old.  When  nty  grandfather  was  i 
in  Waslringtuit  as  a Senator,  my  b-1  Uirs  were  it  source  | 
of  great  amusement  to  him,  nod  he  made  a very 
prompt  correspondent.  The  story  of  “T.diy  Tylecv 
m «s  a flue  thing.  I was  sorry  when  il  ended.  1 Lave 
a lot  of  pets,  und  n splendid  little  garden  Mint  I cul- 
tivate myself.  Tom  McClellan,  my  cousin  and  con- 
stant companion,  has  gone  to  tin*  country,  nod  I am 
lonesome.  My  iwtuyV  name  is  Hlhhon.  ' ( have  six 
aoeae,  fifteen  chickens,  and  one  pig.  My  «l«>g  is 
und.  I am  your  champion  friend. 

Wn.ua  S.  I*. 


Lotva,  at. 

I am  a little  girl  eight  year*  old.  My  sister  nod  1 
have  iiiki-ii  ll  »«rru  * Ywmi  Pron.a  ever  since  the 
eighth  number  was  printed,  and  we  like  It  wry  j 
in  licit.  Our  school  closed  last  wwk  with  mi  vxliihf-  , 
lino.  Wf  ii ud  a piece  called  tlic  “ t'idon  Tea  l’arty." 
('nlam)da,  1’ticle  Sam,  ami  Brother  Jonaihaii  re-  I 
eeivM  llu»  .Miat,-*,  Territories,  and  Boy*  from  the 
West.  All  ttiTv  (Insssl  In  cut-in  me,  each  wearing  a i 
sash  with  the  name  uf  the  Stale  upon  It,  and  carry-  . 
lug  a (lag.  Kach  brought  an  oflenng  to  Mother  Ctr- 
luiiihl*.  My  sifter,  tlowsev!  as  * Ouaker.  w»  Penn-  | 
sylvunia,  ami  I wn*  Khode  bland,  and  drvssoil  like  i 
a Dwlrh  girl. 

Tin*  fonrttwn-ycnr  locusts  are  here,  and  I wish  you 
could  listen  to  them  calling  **  Hiar-a-oh  I Hiar-u- 
oh !"'  It  suiimla  an  it  n thousand  bants  wen*  singing 
all  at  mine. 

Papa  magnified  some  of  tbe  eggs,  and  they  looknl  I 
larger  than  grains  of  Her.  lie  covens!  one  ot  his 
flue  trees  with  moMpiita  net  lo  keep  tlnrin  from  it, 

1 have  caught  some  locu»t*,  and  II  aur  ol  the  read- 
ers of  Ymtjm  1‘noi'i.K  want  h pair,  I will  a»*nd  them, 

U they  will  give  tnc  samething  in  n-lnrn  from  llieh 
bmue.  I send  the  editor  a UttM  box  with  some  split 
twig*  and  two  locuat*  in  lL  Nm*  Kaat- 

Cim  Oikt,  llonui  Tnuunw. 

] have  taken  Yorsn  Psnrt.x  ever  since  It  v»  n»  jmlv 
llstwd.  My  auni  Georgia  sends  It  to  me  form  mv  old 
home  In  C'olumhus,  Glilo.  I like  “Toby  Tyler*'  Ihe  I 
best  of  all  t!i«  stories  yet.  My  jiap*  is  the  physicUn 
here,  and  when  ihe  camp  Is  In,  there  arc  about  thir- 
ty-five liuinlred  Indians  here.  It  was  aa  good  as  a 
circus  to  see  (lie  Iuiliuns  receive  their  annuities. 
May  11.  Oil  till*  occasion  you  might  sv  Ihre*  In- 
dians riding  tlse  saute  pony  I mid  some  chiefs  would 
tell  of  their  brave  deeds,  such  as  killing  a Sioux,  or 
stovllug  horses  troni  lindr  enemies.  '1  lie  other  day 
I saw  a young  hear  at  the  trader’s  stnre;  one  of  the  i 
I ml  in  net  had  hrouglit  him  in.  The  Crows  cull  my  ’ 
i>una  Krli-tinr-ref,  which  means  Doctor.  I oftmi  nl*y 
i«all  with  the  little  Indians,  There  urc  six  white 
children  at  Mils  agency  tiewide*  myself.  We  see  the 
numntaSu*  covered  with  anew  the  year  around. 

11  a mi  v W. 

We  hope  the  boyu  who  have  uo  little  Indians  to 
pLay  ball  with  will  try  not  to  be  envious  uf  Harry. 

Ptwau,  luma. 

I saw  In  Y'ocso  Ptoru  that  there  Is  a prospect  of 
a Natural  History  Society.  I am  very  much  In  favor 
of  tills,  and  I hois:  it  will  socoood.  I would  like  to 
know  if  Mtoee  who  do  not  take  Ync m.  Proi'i.r.  can 
tiec.ome  member*.  I have  a friend  wtio  doe*  not 
take  It,  hut  she  read*  mine  whenever  stir  nsnrs  to 
see  me,  Wtlkll  visit  OCCar*  eVUTT  other  evening,  l go- 
ing to  see  her  on  other  days.  If  Ihe  society  ts  lotm- 
ed,  every  mem  1st  alHuihl  ;wuieesw  a Isiok  on  miturul 
history;  also.il  the  report* w«rt:  printed  In  a *|M-ciul 
departnient,  k would  bo  v«ry  nice,  UtiAcnr.  R 

Kt*p»'  lfius,  s,w  Yeas. 

I am  In  favor  of  having  n Natural  1 1 (story  Society,  ' 
not  to  contain  more  than  one  hundred  mcmlwr*, 
none  lo  Ih-  aiiinitled  under  ten  ur  over  fifteen.  I 
tliilik  there  should  W uo  Initiation  fee,  hilt  nrem tiers  1 
should  pay  tuo  cent*  each  mouth  (or  the  purpnae  of  • 
buying  tHKika.  I have  a liook  which  treat*  of  an!-  ; 
to  a Is,  birds,  Insects,  arwl  flab.  Maoioos  l'..  Jin.  j 

Bai««>,  laMiVi. 

I nm  in  favor  of  the  Natural  Hinton-  Society  pro-  | 
posed  ll»  No.  of  11  Aarsa'a  Yoruo  raoi-i.it,  hut  1 ' 
hare  no  suggreflon#  to  make.  I will  he  very  glad  to  i 
hoar  front  other* ou  Uic  subject.  Kom*  M.  W. 

Whkwv,  ManuNovi. 

I was  very  much  pleased  with  the  letter  front  the 
president  of  the  Young  rtMtikli'  Club.  I am  In- 
terested in  I’litomologT.  and  1 hope  tltat  the  readers 
of  Ymcho  Bsosi.k  will  organize  a Natural  lllatory 
Kociety.  1 propose  the  (oilowing  plan.  lari  a num- 
ber of  hoy*  and  girl*  living  In  tli*  same  neighbor- 
hood  moot  tngctlicr,  adopt  a eoiisriturion.  and  elect 
ofHcem.  Koch  society  thus  formed  might  send  it* 
aihiri-**  lo  Urn  editor  ot  tUui-aa'a  Ymrsu  Fuori.x, 
and  a*  hr  1*  a very  obliging  genUtinao,  1 think  be 
would  publish  them  for  ua.  V.  H I*. 

W*«*iea,  Pa**»vi  » t»i».  I 

I think  tlm  Idea  advanced  by  Charles  II.  William- 
son I*  n splendid  one,  and  In  so  whk'l)  circulated  a 1 
uutilh-atlon  S>  Vot'M.  Pmnr,  rorreupnndence  could 
n«  obtained  Iroin  all  parts  nt  the  world,  und  * great 
(leal  of  useful  knowledge  luiglit  be  gained. 


Vi>i»,Nia  tum. 

Seeing  Mazier  Charles  II.  Williamson's  letter  with 
ndi-ronce  to  forming  u Natural  History  Society,  In 


No.  S3  of  llABrKu’n  Yol'sii  l’xnrr.r,  1 beg  leave  tu 
offer  my  opinion  to  him  with  regard  to  the  sarocL 

I think  that  It  would  tie  a very  good  tldng.  and  I 
also  tlduk  that  * great  deni  ol  interest  wioild  be  tak- 
en In  it.  I h«j>e  that  it  will  prove  euccessfuL 

I’uit  W. 

The  letters  wc  print  In  reply  to  Ch.irlen  II.  Wj||- 
Itimsoti'a  proprwal  In  tlur  Post-ofilce  Box,  No.  NS, 
sliow  that  hi*  whs*  meet*  with  general  upprovaL 
The  buy*  and  girls  think  they  will  enjoy  the  study 
of  nature.  The  summer  vacation  w 111  give  a fumousi 
opportunity  for  using  eye*  and  ear*  oiil-of-d'Kirs, 
und  so  we  ivcomnM’tid  that  the  society  he  organized 
at  once. 

Let  it  Ire  colled  “Ttw  Young  People's  Natural  His- 
tory Hocirty,"  having  its  licad  bureau  of  Information 
In  Our  l*<wt -office  Box. 

AH  boys  aiu{  girl*  over  ten  and  nnder  fifteen  mny  b<> 
allowed  to  join  it,  provldod  only  that  they  ore  renders 
of  Ihb  paper.  The  number  abail  not  be  limited- 

For  convenience'  sake,  we  will  imagine  tltat  the 
editor  of  Y'ocso  I’ropi.*  is  in  flic  clndr.  The  chair 
in  this  case  nwmmc*  w hat  la  called  llie  appointing 
pnwer.  Htt  will  uppotut  Charles  II.  ’SYllliamsob, 
Brooklyn,  E.  1*.,  N.  Y.,  wl»o  was  tin-  original  mover 
In  th«  tuatlcr,  president  of  the  •ucluty. 

Branches  may  b«  formed  In  any  city,  town,  or  vil- 
lage where  there  are  Intelligent  boys  and  glris. 

No  initiation  fee  shall  be  charged,  him!  no  money 
ahull  Ire  |mUI  for  any  purj«"w  whatever,  ttwners  of 
books  ntiant  natural  history  may  lake  them  to  the 
club  meetings,  which  ought  to  Is-  held  once  a fort- 
night, at  a designated  time  and  placn. 

The  otdy  ofliceni  necawary  to  a good  organ  iaatlon 
shall  be  a president  and  a secretary.  It  is  always  a 
good  plan  to  have  as  few  officers  aa  powsible  in  such 
societies  as  these. 

II  aliall  be  the  duty  of  metutwra  to  And  not  all  they 
can  about  the  special  department  of  natural  history 
pursued  by  their  branch.  Of  oonrne  tlieir  stnriic* 
must  depend  somewhat  ajxiu  the  place  where  they 
live.  Whether  Inland  or  by  the  sea,  In  a warm  or  cold 
climate,  clc. 

Ihmka  are  very  helpfnl,  but  we  mlvlae  you  to  try 
to  rfrwwprr  /acts  through  yottr  own  ohserratiou. 

Od  the  first  Muiiday  of  every  month  the  various 
secretarial  may  send  reports  to  Our  Post-office  Box, 
telling  what  they  have  done.  Please  tel]  Ihe  name 
uf  your  president  In  the  first  report  you  send. 

If  difflrnltle*  arise,  they  will  lx*  adjusted  by  Prrel- 
dent  Williamson ; and  If  any  question*  are  Ux»  per- 
plexing for  him  tu  sot  lie.  In-  may  refer  them  to  the 
Editor,  who  will  uf  course  remain  In  Ihe  cluur. 

The  following  exchange*  are  offered  by  corre- 
spondents; 

A history  of  Montreal,  two  colored  picture*  of  tin* 
city,  and  a picture  of  the  American  Kalla,  amt  a pan- 
tograph, with  full  dlrecllonn  for  enlarging  pk'lnrrs, 
for  a lout-puwer  scrulUsaw . Phaise  write  lo  arrange 
exchanec.  t*t..ARS«icva  M*un. 

asn  North  La  Halle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Soil  and  stone*  nf  Ohio,  for  the  same  of  any  other 
State.  Krrri*  O.  MATenrtr*. 

I*.  O.  Box  UI8.  Greenville,  Darke  Co.,  Ohio. 

Chinese  coins,  fur  foreign  and  I'nlted  States  post- 
age  stamps.  An  ntitiro  of  soil  from  Callfomta,  fur 
the  sanw  from  any  other  State. 

R It  Maszt, 

Lock  Box  19,  lllixmtfleid,  Sonoma  Co..  Cal. 

Rare  minerals,  books,  sea-shells,  pressed  Boners, 
and  flower  seeds,  for  rate  foreign  stamp*,  fir^ila,  old 
coins,  or  lixlinu  arrow-trends  or  pottery.  Offer*  of 
exchange  (or  a magic  lanti-nt  solicited, 

Jotis  MrKm  rt. 

If  I*  Host  1 13tU  SL,  New  York  City. 

Solid  lead  ore,  for  foreign  slatnjM  (no  dupUcatea). 

Jos  S.  MoKsioht, 

Care  Of  Pennsylvania  Vaccine  Dmuwir, 

Chunbcnhmx,  Kranklin  Co., l*enn. 

Foreign  and  Tnlled  State*  stamps  and  postmark*, 
for  old  coin*  or  stamp*.  Nicaragua  stamp*  espe- 
cially desired.  OroRiir.  W,  McPaat-Aao, 

131  Stockton  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

T vren tv-five  foreign  stamp*,  for  an  Indian  arrow- 
head oua  a few  good  l otted  Sure*  stamps.  Old  is- 
sue* of  S-eent  stamp*  especially  desired. 

TlW>***  F.  M AKMU’l. 

P.  O,  Box  SW,  New  York  City, 


Ten  foreign  stamps,  for  one  foreign  coin. 

Chaiiuw  ti.  (tet.ro, 
Mcclwnicsutwn,  Frahirick  Co.,  Md. 


Ktamp*  from  Germany,  France,  Italy,  DemnarK. 
Holland.  England.  Belgium,  and  a tew  other  enue- 
trlcts  lor  stamp*  from  other  countries  than  those 


JULY  5,  1M1. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


•hovp  itainrej.  lien#.-  exchange  ncvcrnl  stamps  at  a r.nd  a half  ounce*  of  alcohol.  This  will  make  a 
time.  D« **£££ oV'Tom  ALmre  1 P*"B«neiil  Ink.  M-.it  If  yon  prefer,  yon  I 

Livingston,  Polk  Co.,  Texas.  muy  ,nku  ■wurwhat  «*l«r  way:  Dissolve  an 

. i oqnc*  of  cocltlneul  powder  in  half  n pint  of  hot  tri-  j 

A piece  of  wood  from  the  “Drake"  well.  the  Ural  [**■  "’lw,n  eold,  add  » quart  of  spirit*  of  liarte- 
oll  well  ever  put  down,  for  Indian  relics. ocean  ruri-  1 horn.  Dilate  with  three  ounces  of  water.  Let  It  1 
osities,  minerals,  run*  stump*,  or  anythin-  suitable  ! stand  a few  day*,  and  then  pour  ott  tl»e  clear  lionhl.  I 
tor  u museum.  Kih.nk  M.  i .ki  .m, 


Puanr  McFVki.  \m>. 

Titusville,  Penn. 


fkmlm  stamps,  for  old  coins. 

r Nohlr.  Sit  North  Twelfth  St,. 


Kon 


Ituiiniiuid,  Wayne  Co.,  Did. 


Im»ukstfi.  Pane  mi.— Gordon's  Kleetriettfi  and 
Ma*jneti*m,  tlic  last  edition  of  GanotV  Phytic*,  I 
DescliPltdV  Phytiet,  and  OathrteV  Electricity  and 
Ifajiitfim  cati  lie  comprehended  by  tire  ordinary 

- | hlgh-school  boy.  The  school  textbooks  on  natural 

Minerals,  moss,  and  flower  seeds,  for  a bracket-  I philosophy,  nr.  fur  Instance,  Cooley’s  .tow  .\aturnl 
saw  or  no  Indian  Imw  and  arrows.  lienee  w rite  be-  j J*Mtesspkp,  give  much  that  Is  easily  understood. 

loro  scudlng  auy  package.  I*.  II.  Nioilous  

Cnmmlpg,  Forsyth  t o.,  Oa.  1 Ilram  Drui-rr.— The  earliest  posts  for  carry- 
...  . . . , _ . ing  letter*  between  Brussels  and  Vienna  were  es tab- 

- “-j  - “*•  ^ ^ - t.„„ 

Wivair.  NRsm.ni  nnd  Rrbtir  Er.MH,  descendants  enjoyed  the  monopoly  until  UUM,on 

Nashville.  Washington  Co.,  III.  i *•»•'  dissolution  of  the  German  Kmpire.  Tire  pnw- 

wt  Prince  bus  a pnlnce  In  Ratisbnii,  a eery  um-irnt 

Insects.  iMwtmnrk*.  foreign  stamp*,  stones  from  «ify  t»f  Bavaria.  It  is  sixty-nine  mile*  north  of  Mu. 
Indiana,  small  shells  from  White  River,  different  inch,  on  tlie  right  bank  of  tire  Danube  Its  rathe- 

SS£ £S&2  ff^teK^TSS  fi-  -r  "rd"L‘"  «*■- « >*»-  : . 


ITZZI.ES  FltUM  YOl’NG  CONTRIBUTORS, 

No.  l. 

A STAXSA  AXO  TUX  A IT  noil's  NAM*. 

Svtel  fu  nregt  com  ini  nlmdre  su 
Ew  sen  ark  in  run  Ivrel  IwuIImii, 

Dun,  edaptrsnil,  aelve  Idnclih  sn 
Toforpnlst  no  het  siimmS  to  emtl-  - 
Totorptiist  bait  iwafaerp  ii)r«liiro. 

Llsalgn  r'eu  s’ellf  nemoU  «ml-, 

A rot  noi  l dint  psMrwrvkd'-  ii»»htro, 

Ntgcse  tubs]  nti-k  aditr  bpuui. 

Vrvni  Tiiuowiwaw  Woisioi.nr.xr. 

No,*. 

X M 1 O M A. 

In  cat,  hut  not  In  kitten. 

In  glove*,  but  not  Iti  mitten. 

In  col.  but  not  In  bed. 

In  lavender,  not  In  red. 

In  paper,  not  in  cloth. 

In  custard,  not  in  broth. 

The  whole  n careful  cook  villi  take 
Til  flavor  a delicious  cake.  Nrrns  J. 

No.  a. 

WOXD  SqiABIt. 

!.  A celebrated  inoiintaln.  *.  Contact,  a.  (Jain  in 


Wtter.  ft.  Slid  tern  for  cuttle. 

L*i>»  BrrrT. 


Ten  Pniled  State*  postmarks  and  a rattlesnake 
of  ore  except  gold.  Soli  from 


i:,r:s'.cs,  sz  ^ «* *-  «-««»*.  «-  »i».  «•*  \ mm^- 

especially  desired.  Cii  vkiks  K.  OMtacax,  etty.  wita  enlarged  by  Charlemagne.  In  the  rear  of  | 

P.  O.  liox  Ml,  Nnhiesville,  Hoiulllou  Co.,  laid.  1»*»*  Palace  the  Prince  of  Tbum  line]  Taxis  can  see  a „ 

monunu'iit  to  Ke)»lcr.  the  nstroimmer,  whose  remains  >o.  4. 

Iln  111  tbo  Protestant  Ihi rial-ground.  , . two  n**r  UALr^gcaxm. 

A I^Anambuah.  ft.  Moved  quickly.  8.  An  article. 

K.  T.  - Fibht  Bienne  »r  Lirruenm The  diocese 

of  Liverpool  was  recently  formed  mainly  oat  of 
Chewier.  Its  bishop  is  the  Rev.  John  Churie*  Kyle, 

D-D.  He  was  iiumfoalnl  l»y  L»jnl  BeocoiMIcId,  anti 
was  ronsccrauvl  In  I two,  I|t.  is  known  as  the  autlnir 
of  some  excellent  book-  of  a devotional  tendency, 

, and  as  a commentator  on  the  Gosjid*. 


rattle,  for  any  kind  

Nebraska,  lor  ocean  curiosities. 

Lkk  O'Dnumi 
St.  Edward,  Hoone  Co 


Neh. 


I 4.  A letter. 

1.  A fruit,  it.  To  masticate. 


S.  Near.  4.  A letter. 

Panov. 


Rat*  stamp*,  for  stamps  and  coin*.  Pteuu  send 
list  befotv  exchanging.  liaNav  .M  vktzrl, 

49  West  Livingston  Aveuue,  ('ulutnhns,  Ohio. 


Muss,  for  si"* -shells. 

Makv  J.  M vannut-n,  Merrill,  Powell  Co.,  Kr.  _,  v 

’ ’ 3 ] Corav  No  Aococxt— The  mliircas  for  which  yon 

S..H1  of  .1,1.1  color,  (mm  Mhmchm  | ‘"R"!™  P°WW.cd  I,  (he  l'u.I-offl,-c  ik^.  No.  M, 

ha  Falls,  put  up  separately  in  bottle*,  for  foreign  Wim'»  losm  P«na 
stamps,  actum  curiosities,  Indian  airow-heads  or  id-  - 

ks,  minerals,  woods,  or  anything  pretty  and  ctirion^  BICYCLING. 

Bcstik  W.  McCbvckcn,  ...  , . , . . 

lOlfl  Western  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  AU  bo-T"  who  tavt  “««•*  qnmtkms  concerning 

the  price  of  bicycles  are  referred  to  the  adrertiso- 

I will  exchange  rare  puwtogc  stamp*,  coins,  or  good  n,**,,t*  of  ,,Mf  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Boa- 
books  nicely  bound,  for  a genuine  Indian  bow  and  ton,  and  E.  I.  Ilorsnum,  of  New  York,  on  tbe  lost 
tomahawk,  or  Iodlau  relics,  i page  of  the  cover  of  YoCM  Peom.r. 


Please  Stale,  when  you  send,  vrliat  yon  want  in  re- 
turn. C.  II  AU., 

818  West  Thirty-third  1st.,  New  York  City. 


I will  exrhangs  a printing-press  and  complete  out- 
fit, for  a magic  lantern  ami  slid,*,  or  a foot-power 
fret-saw.  W.  T.  Dssaksst, 

10ff  Varick  HL,  New  York  City. 

Spanish  and  Florida  moss,  for  stones  from  Europe, 
Asia,  or  Africa.  A few  stone*  from  lakr  Erie,  to 
exchange  lor  same  from  other  lakes  or  rivers ; and 
Ston.-s  from  New  York,  for  «uune  from  other  titatiw 
and  Territories.  A foreign  cola,  for  an  American 
'on*  to  1880;  also  old  Amer- 
, • - l’leu*e  send  postal  deacrib* 

log  coin  before  sending  the  coin  itself. 

II.  F.  Kitti,  104  Btate  8t.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

I will  exchange  foreign  or  domestic  stamps  with 
any  oilier  collector.  Wilmr  A.  It  run, 

590  Evergreen  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Twenty. five  foreign  staioii*,  for  s I'nlted  State* 
ft-cent  newspaiwr  stamp;  fifty,  for  a IScml  news- 
paper; 100,  fora  Sft-cent  nowspaper.  NodupIRatn 
given.  Eowakk  I.  Tiaoirra,  Scdalla,  Mo, 

Ocean  curhsdtle*  and  shell*  from  South  America 
for  any  curiosities  valuable  for  « museum. 

-v  ^ . Juux  Tsciiammxc, 

P.  0.  Box  8,  Okawvlllc,  Washington  Co.,  III. 

I Fur  i-ifirr  txehatu**,  sre  fAn'rtf  piis  u/  wear.] 

Jullii  F Ehrman,  Lillian  E.  Adams,  and  Walter  C*. 
Boult  wiilidraw  their  name*  from  the  exchange  list- 


No.  fk 

TWO  RASV  ntAMOMih. 

1.  A letter.  2.  A fisii  resembling  a snake.  3.  A 
trew  and  its  nut.  4.  A boy.  6,  A letter. 

1.  A letter.  2.  To  place,  a.  Part  of  a musical  in- 
strument. 4.  To  strike  gently.  6.  A letter. 

Bancm.  K. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  8ft. 


Na  L 
No.  *. 


Picture. 

V 

T I N 
TONIC 
’ I N K G A R 
N I O K It 
CAR 
R 


No.  8. 


No.  4. 


No.  6. 


R.  B.  Swxmr.— You  can  buy  bicycles  with  front 
wheel* of  from  **l  to  42  Inches  in  diameter,  with  rub- 
ber tires  anil  slit-1  sjiokrs.  for  from  f 12  to  |3fi. 

Gkohuk  I*  Hau — 8wc  preceding  answer  for  your 
] first  question.  Only  hlcyclca  with  rubber  tires  and 
careful  finish  ran  lw  driven  up  hill. 

A StriMcnuMa,  Piiii.«i>Rt.mii a Several  of  your 

i questions  are  answered  in  theprecnllng  paragraph*. 

You  can  gel  a bicycle  on  the  Installment  plan  from 
cither  of  the  dsslm  advertising  in  this  paper  if 
your  references  are  sufficiently  good.  You  should 
not  ride  a wheel  of  Ics*  sfxe  than  46  Inches,  of  which 
the  price  Is  f*.'. 

I>.  R.  At-Utx. — Send  to  G.  W.  Simmon*  A Hon, 

Ouk  Hall,  Boston,  for  samples  and  price  of  L.  A.  W. 
salt. 

Habet  N.  Niomul-Sw  advertisement*  on  cover. 

BMAKrKL  Ssmm.— Yon  would  doubt  it**  dcrivo 
much  pleasure  from  a bicycle,  and  1 stmnld  advise 

you  to  get  one  If  you  have  friends  of  your  own  oge  j Throwing  Light,  on  pan-  Ms.—  Bat. 
who  own  bicycles,  nnd  with  whom  you  could  ride.  ‘ 

GxotuiK  A.  Ricuabus. — I can  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  is  iIh!  In*t  make,  us  every  sty  le  of 
bicycle  boa  ita  own  peculiar  merit.  Either  the  *•  C<»- 
lumbla"  or  the  " IIorsnun,'is  agotKl  bicycle.  It  is  al- 
most ini(io«slhle  to  ride  a bkycle  against  a stroug 
wind.  Bicycles  can  not  bo  used  to  advantage  uu 
rough,  hilly  slreetsi  To  dismount,  you  wait  until 
the  kft  pedal  is  down;  then  imagine  It  a stirrup, 
throw  the  right  leg  backward  over  the  backbnuc  of 
the  bicycle,  and  dismount  exactly  as  yon  would  from 
tbe  back  of  a horse. 

„ IL  A.  IIoab*. — A good  hlcydc,  such  as  you  want, 

t-ossTAXT  Rkaivkb.  ano  Ova  BBS. -Asa  Gray'*  BMa-  will  cost  about  |2r,,  to  which  you  must  mid  tl  for  a 
ny,  - prfnger  s h>rt*t  Life,  Brow  ne'e  Tree*  <\t  A mer-  crate  and  the  express  charges  on  a fitty-iwuncl  Mck- 
>co,  IngersolIV  Friend*  Worth  Kuan itni.  and  Rennie's  nge  front  New  York  to  vour  place  of  residence 
works  on  Natural  History  (three  volume*,  on  Bints,  i “Tax  Captaix  " 

Elephants,  nnd  (Quadrupeds), will  prove  useful  toyoa.  j - — 

Tux  Natuiitt  Ist.ABiHt.—  Answers  to  this  imxxle 
have  Iks  n re- nt  hv  Frank  8.  DbvIb.  Marian,  fl.-w-le, 

Sam  and  Will,  Julia  K.  Smith,  and  Richard  Norton. 


R E U 8 8 

T H R t K 

LOIRE 
I N A N It 

t A G L E 

Rhine,  Seine. 

babe  bite 

AVOW  ITEM 

‘J  « R team 

E W K K EMMA 

T agu  8 
I tone  A 
T ibe  K 
I celan  D 
C hil  I 
A rago  N 
C ntopax  I 
A tlant  A 
Titicaca,  Sardinia. 


By  Ailing  up  the  blanks  in  the  " Naughty  1st- 
.reto  li.  N,.0„rliSl.i.-  ,oa  will  ..l.lnl,,  H« 
eolntluii  or  the  puxxllng  lesson  h>  geography  on  inti<r 
B*h:  T.,e  Three  Brothers.  8«.  Jolm.  Tirol  Aro.liera, 
IVad,  Gliosl crfleld,  Mnoredcld,  Winfield.  Navlgntors, 
faiiary,  ^ghorn.  Heather.  Brest.  Swan,  Coral. 
Rainy,  f ast, m.-re.  Sugar,  Salmon,  Tl.re.-  Brothel*. 
Fnno,  Fire,  tlnreca.  Clwatreffeld,  Ikdling  Muring, 
Fire,  Ghesterileld,  Bene,  Lookoni,  Spiv*.  1 h 
Me  regret  Hint  an  error  crept  Into  n«r  pnxxle,  hut 
we  are  sun?  the  whole  geography  class  baa  already 
fotiud  It  out.  7 


These  tsnoka  are  pabUshed  by  Uarpitr  A Brother*. 

8am  D. — Gillespie's  work  on  surveying  will  proba- 
bly meet  your  need. 

v a r o—  1 „ Correct  an*  were  to  piixxlc*  have  been  received  from 

F,Al~Mwi  *"*•— Bofl  two  ounce*  of  Braxll-  | Frank  8,  Davis,  ••  North  Star,*'  Henrv  KJkeaia.WIU- 
w«mkI,  halt  an  ounce  of  flhim,  half  an  ounce  of  ervs-  1 lam  B.  HndU-v,  “School-Boy,"  Sddie  M,  llequem- 
tals  of  tartar.  In  sixteen  natter*  of  pare  water  till  Uia  ! 3*f*«rar.  Effle  W.  Rhino,  “Tel  E.  Graph,"  Louis  Ie-« 
water  is  reduced  onrehuJL  DUsdvc  In  the  strelncl  n:ir,Y.  Phil- 

W,  ...  ...»  o,  .,M  r SlrJS^g^itel  "TTn. 

a half  drama  of  cochineal  powder  digested  in  one  f Becaton,  Rupert  Norton,  and  Edivattl  X.  Smith. 
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SUBMARINE  EXPLOSIONS. 

BY  PRANK  BELLE  W. 

\T  tlie  back  of  an  old  farm-house,  in  a fdiady  little  grove, 
through  which  rippled  u shallow  stream,  which  slopped 
on  its  way  in  the  grove  to  make  n deep  pool,  we  had  sonic  royal 
fan  one  Fourth  of  July  in  submarine  blasting.  Our  luethoda 


! ready,  and  prepared  to  lower  onr  ‘diving- to!!.  At  file  rigW  mo- 


. o j 


incut  all  the  fuses  were  lighted  at  once,  and  dowu  she  went  to 
I the  bottom  of  the  pool.  It  was  an  anxious  moment  as  we 
J watched  the  result.  Presently  puff;  theu  puff,  puff,  iu  rapid 
MicceKaiou  ; and  theu  up  came  puffs 
of  one  at  a time  aud  two  together, 
ami  theu  u big  one  came  to  the  sur- 
face. We  had  seen  our  diving-bell 
liirn  w hite  side  up,  like  a shark,  and 
now  we  hauled  it  up,  to  liud  it  a 
good  deal  blackened  inside,  aud,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  right  at  this 
length  of  time,  with  one  of  the 
sides  split.  We  were  in  hopes  of 
blow  ing  it  to  pieces,  but  still,  as  it 
was,  we  prououue-ed  it  a glorious 
success. 

After  this  we  tried  some  further 
experiments,  the  result  of  which  as- 
tonished me  not  a little.  We  sim- 
ply attached  small  arrow  ■ shaped 
pieces  of  clay,  like  this  (Fig.  2),  to 
the  cuds  of  ti re-crackers,  lighted  the 
fuses,  and  then,  waiting  until  they 
w-erc  on  the  point  of  explosion, 
threw  them  into  the  w'ater.  Down 
they  went,  and  exploded  at  the  hot- 
tom.and  up  came  the  little  puffs  of 
wliitt^  smoke.  I confess  1 was  as- 
tonished. for  I certainly  expected 
the  water  would  extinguish  them 
tofnre  they  were  half  way  down.  Fic.  *. 

It  was  glorious  fun,  aud  we  avoided 

the  noise  of  the  crackers,  and  they  burned  nothing— except, 
perhaps,  the  tlsli. 

JUST  SO. 


and  materials  were  simple,  hut  the  result  very  gratifying  to  us. 
In  the  lirst  place,  we  made  a rude  rup  of  clay,  to  the  bottom  of 
which  we  attached  a string ; theu  we  stuck  a Are -cracker  to  the 
soft  clay  inside;  aud  when  all  was  ready,  lighted  the  cracker, 
and  quickly  hot  carefully  lowered  the  cup,  bottom  up,  into  the 
w ater.  Presently  we  saw  a puff  of  smoke  away  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pool;  the  diving-toll  was  overthrown,  aud  then  hidden 
from  view  by  the  small  cloud  of  smoke  as  it  came  curling  up 
and  hurst  upon  the  surface.  One  side  of  our  diving-bell  was 
blown  out,  hut  not  siiflicieutly  shattered  to  satisfy  us  ; so  we  set 
to  work  to  construct  one  on  a more  extensive  scale.  Wo  pro- 
cured half  of  a small  water-melon,  and  scooping  out  the  inside, 
passed  u string  through  the  top, and  weighted  it  heavily  round 
with  stones;  then  we  arranged  three  fire -crackers  inside,  with 
their  heads  pointing  together,  all  of  w hicli  is  represented  in  Fig. 
1.  We  also  bon-d  two  holes  in  the  top, aud  wedged  a couple  of 
crackers  thnuigh  them.  Then,  taking  care  that  all  the  fuses 
were  iu  perfect  order  and  of  t>hu  same  length,  we  got  our  tacklo 


BY  M.  E. 

A YrtCXii  calf  saw  one  day  a circus  pass. 

Aud  cried  at  once,  “ Oh,  I must  join  that  show ; 
Just  as  they  run  to  see  the  elephant, 

The  folks  would  ruu  to  look  at  me,  I know.” 
“You're  quite  mistaken,"  said  u sheep;  “for  while 
In  this  great  land  the  elephants  are  few — 

And  therefore  wonders  are — the  world,  my  dear, 
Has  seen  a multitude  of  calves  like  you." 


A TROUBLED  DREAJL 
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BIG  FOURTH  THIS  TIME. 

“Oh,  look!  what’*  romlmr  with  Pop!  George  Washington!  won’t  wc  have 
a Fourth  of  July  this  time!** 
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A PALACE  UNDER  TIIE  SEA. 

BY  DAVID  KEIL 

FOR  any  one  who  wants  to  take  a month’s  holiday. 

there  aro  few  better  places  than  the  islands  of  Orkney 
ami  Shetland  and  Faroe.  They  are  a Ions;  way  off,  to  be 
sure,  and  in  the  midst  of  a very  rough  sea,  that  plays 
sad  tricks  with  any  one  who  is  not  a good  sailor ; but  there 
is  plenty  to  be  seen  when  you  once  get  there.  The  great 
blaek  cliffs  rising  straight  up  out  of  the  sea  for  two  or 
three  hundred  feet,  with  thousands  of  sea-birds  fluttering 
and  screaming  around  them;  and  the  wide,  bleak,  gray 
moorlands,  without  a single  tree  to  relieve  their  grimiiess — 
for  on  most  of  these  Northern  islands  no  trees  will  grow; 
and  the  bright  blue  sea  dancing  and  Nparklingin  the  sun- 
shine, or  flinging  itself  up  against  the  rocks  in  flying  gusts 
of  foam:  and  the  little  red-tiled  cottages,  inhabited  by 
hard-faced  old  sailors,  who  have  chased  the  whale  in  the 
far  Northern  seas,  through  many  a flonting  "ice-pack.” 
and  many  a fearful  storm ; the  Shetland  ponies,  with  their 
funny  little  black  faces  and  shaggy  manes,  frisking  about 
the  lonely  hill-sides,  and  many  other  objects  of  interest 
But  in  the  Shetland  Islands  there  is  one  sight  worth 
all  these  put  together,  and,  by  good  luck,  it  is  close  to  the 
town  of  Lerwick,  where  all  the  steamers  from  the  South 
put  in.  But  for  all  that,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  see  it 
properly.  To  begin  with,  you  can  only  go  there  in  a 
ami  you  must  go  at  low  tide,  and  you  must  take 
all  sorts  of  things  with  you— ropes  and  boat-hooks  and 
pino  torches,  and  sometimes  food  as  well;  and  perhaps, 
after  all  this,  you  may  have  to  come  back  again  without 
seeing  anything  at  all. 

And  what  is  this  wonderful  sight,  then  ? you  will  ask. 
Wait  a little,  and  you  shall  hear. 

Early  on  a fine  spring  morning,  when  the  March  gales 
seem  to  have  fairly  blown  themselves  out,  and  the  sea  is 
smooth  as  glass,  1 come  tramping  down  to  the  shore 
through  the  straggling  streets  of  Lerwick,  which,  with  its 
little  one-storied  cottages,  and  its  narrow  windows,  and 
its  tiny  fort,  and  its  pavement  of  slippery  cobble-stones, 
and  its  quaint  old  world  aspect,  looks  quite  like  a town  in 
a fairy  tale.  So  close  does  it  lie  to  the  water's  edge  that 
many  of  the  houses  have  boats  drawn  up  under  their  very 
windows;  and  beside  one  of  these  boats  I find  two  old  ac- 
quaintances of  mine  standing  together.  The  one  is  a Util, 
handsome  young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty,  the  other  a 
grim  old  "salt,”  with  a voice  os  hoarse  as  a raven,  and  a 
face  like  the  figure-head  of  some  storm-l»attered  vessel. 

"Good-morning,  Hay;  good-morning,  Peter.  Can  we 
go  to  Brcssa  Heat!  to-day  ?*' 

“We  can  try’t,”  growls  old  Peter,  in  his  broadest 
Scotch,  “and  maybe  we’ll  do't,  if  the  wind  dinna  get  up.*’ 
"And  if  it  does  get  up,  what  then  ?" 

“ We'll  a’  be  at  the  bottom  in  twa  minutes.” 

This  is  certainly  comforting;  but  “nothing  venture, 
nothing  have.”  I jump  into  the  boat,  the  two  sailors  get 
out  their  oars,  and  off  we  go. 

Away,  away,  over  the  smooth  bright  water,  witlv  the 
green  sunny  slopes  of  mainland  on  one  side,  and  the  huge 
gray  clifTs  of  Bressa  on  the  other.  We  are  soon  round 
the  point,  right  out  into  the  open  sea;  and  to  our  left  a 
sheer  wall  of  black  frowning  precipice  towers  up  against 
the  sky  for  six  hundred  feet,  while  to  our  right,  far  as  eye 
can  reach,  extends  the  great  waste  of  dark  water,  which 
may  at  any  moment  lash  itself  into  rage,  and  ingulf  us 
all.  looking  from  it  to  that  tremendous  cliff,  on  which 
not  even  a cat  could  find  footing.  I begin  to  see  that  Peter 
was  right  as  to  what  might  happen  should  the  wind  rise. 

But  for  the  present  all  is  going  well.  Not  a ripple  on 
the  water,  not  a breath  in  the  air,  not  a cloud  in  the  sun- 
ny sky.  And  now  we  turn  our  boat’s  head,  and  steer,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  straight  into  the  rocks,  for  look  as  I will 
no  sign  of  an  opening  can  I see. 


Ha!  what  is  this  dark  line  that  suddenly  shows  itself 
in  the  face  of  the  cliff  ? At  first  it  seems  no  broader  than 
the  stroke  of  a pencil;  but  the  line  soon  widens  into  a 
rift,  and  the  rift  grows  into  a deep  shadowy  archway  like 
the  mouth  of  a tunnel.  We  shoot  into  it,  and  instantly 
the  bright  sky  and  the  golden  sunshine  and  the  spark- 
ling sea  vanish  like  a dream,  and  around  us  is  the  black- 
ness of  midnight,  while  far  within  we  hear  the  dull  boom 
of  unseen  waves,  rolling  through  the  sunless  caverns 
where  no  man  has  ever  been. 

Suddenly  Peter  lights  a pine-wood  torch,  and  a blaze 
I of  splendor  bursts  upon  us,  dazzling  as  a tropical  sunrise. 

I Roof,  walls,  archway,  every  point  and  every  corner,  are 
one  great  rainbow  of  blue,  and  crimson,  and  yellow,  and 
green.  Pillars  stand  ranged  along  the  sides,  polished  and 
shapely  os  if  carved  by  a sculptor.  Long  icicle -like 
points  of  rock  hang  from  the  roof,  glittering  like  dia- 
| inonds  in  the  sudden  light.  There  are  tapestries,  too, 

I such  us  no  Norman  castle  ever  had— tapestries  of  purple 
sea-weed,  smooth  and  glossy  as  the  finest  velvet.  And 
instead  of  a floor,  this  strange  place  is  paved  with  smooth 
clear  dark  green  water,  upon  which  the  red  glare  of  our 
torch  comes  ami  goes  like  the  light  of  a magic  lantern. 

I This  is  the  sight  for  which  we  have  come— our  "palace 
under  the  sea.”  And  a palace  i mired  it  is,  which  might 
suit  the  Sleeping  Beauty  herself.  For  all  we  know  (for 
; in  such  a place  any  wonder  seems  possible)  she  may  be 
dreaming  out  the  last  of  her  hundred  years  behind  these 
: heavy  folds  of  sea-weed,  which  are  undoubtedly  a curtain 
worthy  of  any  princess.  Aladdin  may  be  sitting  in  yon- 
i der  comer  industriously  rubbing  his  wonderful  lamp; 
i Tom  Thumb  may  be  peeping  slyly  at  us  over  the  edge  of 
I that  pointed  rock;  the  “Little  Mermaid”  and  her  sisters 
| may  have  been  swimming  in  this  pool  when  we  entered, 

: and  fled  at  our  approach.  And  as  we  glide  into  the  small- 
er cave  that  o|>enK  out  of  the  larger,  what  is  this  queer- 
looking  creature  that  scurries  off  along  the  nearest  ledge  f 
Puss-in -Boots  ? Hop-o’-my-Thumb  ? one  of  Gulliver's  Lil- 
l liputians?  Alas!  no— only  a big  crab. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  second  cave  a wide  cleft  in 
| the  rock  seems  to  offer  us  an  easy  passage,  hut  another 
j look  shows  me  two  sharp  rocks  planted  within,  like  huge 
| teeth,  threatening  certain  destruction  to  any  boat  that 
j may  venture  between  them. 

“ Mony  a mon  has  tried  to  pass  yon  place,”  says  old 
Peter,  shaking  his  gray  head,  “but  naue  ever  did  it,  nor 
| ever  will.  And  noo,  Maister  Ker,  the  tide's  risin’,  and 
I I’m  thin  kin’  the  sooner  we’re  oot  o’  this  the  better.’’ 

A BOY’S  ROW-BOAT. 

BY  W.  !».  STEPHENS. 

THE  building  of  a round-bottomed  lioat  require*  more 
skill  in  using  tools  than  most  boys  possess,  and  some 
experience  besides,  but  a very  serviceable  bateau,  or  flat- 
bottomed  skiff,  is  easily  built  by  any  one  who  can  use  a 
saw,  plane,  and  hammer. 

Our  boat  must  be  of  light  draught,  callable  of  carrying 
three  or  four  boys,  and  adapted  for  rowing,  hunting,  and 
Ashing  on  rivers  and  ponds.  So  we  will  take  a flat-bot- 
tomed bateau,  twelve  feet  eight  inches  long  (so  as  to  use 
thirteen-foot  boards,  the  common  size)  and  of  three  feet 
six  inches  beam. 

But  one  mould  will  Ik*  needed,  of  the  shape  of  Fig.  2, 
thirteen  inches  wide,  three  feet  four  and  a half  inches  on 
the  top,  and  two  feet  ten  and  a half  inches  on  the  bottom. 
It  may  be  of  rough  board,  as  it  has  no  permanent  place  in 
the  boat.  A strip  one  inch  square  is  nailed  on  the  upper 
edge,  projecting  over  each  end,  and  making  a guide  in 
setting  up  the  sides. 

The  bow  is  a piece  of  oak  three  by  four  and  a half 
inches,  and  sixteen  inches  long,  its  shape  being  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  It  cun  be  hewn  out  with  a hatchet  and  finished 
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with  a plane,  the  rabbets  or  recesses  on  each  side  for  the  ; 
ends  of  the  side  boards  being  cut  with  a mallet  and  cliiHe).  ' 
and  finished  up  square  and  true  with  a rabbet  plane.  Too 
much  care  can  not  be  taken  to  have  all  the  joints  true  and 
close,  leaving  no  scams  to  be  stopped  with  putty.  The 
square  should  be  used  constantly,  as  small  errors  at  the 
start  have  a way  of  ending  as  very  great  ones. 

Before  going  further,  let  us  look  at  one  very  important 
difference  between  the  work  of  most  amateurs  and  that 
of  a finished  mechanic.  The  amateur  generally  cuts  out 
his  guide  lines,  while  the  other  cuts  just  to  them . and  no  ! 
more.  For  marking,  a sharp  pencil  or  the  point  of  a 
knife  should  be  used,  the  rule  or  square  being  held  firm-  : 
ly.  and  but  one  steady  stroke  taken. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  mark  out  our  two  side  lx>ar<ls  of 
pine,  thirteen  feet  long,  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  First  plane  an  edge  of  one  up  j 
straight.  Then  draw  lines  across  with  the  square  as  in 
Fig.  8 — one.  ar.as  near  to  the  end  as  potable,/ i at  six  feet  ; 
six  inches  from  it,  and  bh  at  twelve  feet  nine  and  a half  j 
inches:  and  also  the  lines  a d and  b (J,  the  distance  d e 
being  three  inches  and  (j  h four  inches,  laying  olf  eight 
inches  from  b to  the  point  c.  To  draw  the  curves  at 
top  and  bottom,  a piece  of  straight-grained  wood  half  an 
inch  square  and  thirteen  feet  long  is  needed.  Such  a piece  ! 
is  called  a batten,  and  is  used  in  ship  and  boat  building  j 
when  it  is  desired  to  draw  any  curve  other  than  small  cir- 
cles, as  when  bent  it  will  take  of  itself  an  even,  regular 
curve,  with  no  flat  spots  or  breaks.  One  end  of  the  batten  ! 
is  tacked  at  c,  and  the  centre  at  /,  and  the  other  end  is  bent  1 
up  to  c.  A few  nails  may  be  driven  at  intermediate  points 
until  it  coincides  with  the  line  from  e to  /,  and  thence 
curves  gently  up  to  c.  After  the  line  is  drawn,  the  same 
process  will  give  the  upper  curve,  i being  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  edge.  The  board  so  marked  must  now  be 
laid  on  the  other,  and  a few  nails  driven  to  hold  them  to- 
gether, when  both  are  ready  to  be  sawn  to  shape,  as  shown 
by  the  heavy  lines  in  Fig.  8,  except  that  the  end  beyond  : 
6 e must  lw  left  for  the  present.  After  sawing  and  plan- 
ing up  the  fore  end  and  two  sides,  the  lines  b c and  i f an; 
marked  on  the  second  side  also.  The  stern  (Fig.  4)  is  cut 
from  an  oak  or  ash  board  an  inch  thick,  and  is  eight  and  a 
half  inches  wide,  two  feet  four  and  a half  inches  long  on  | 
the  top,  and  one  foot  ten  and  a half  inches  on  the  bottom. 
After  painting  the  rabbet  in  the  bow  with  thick  white 
lead,  one  side  is  laid  in  place,  and  secured  with-one-and-a- 
hal f inch  No.  9 or  No.  10  iron  screws,  first  boring  the  holes 
with  a gimlet  and  countersinking  the  heads,  the  screws 
being  dipped  in  white  lead  before  inserting.  Then  stand 
the  l«>ard  on  edge,  and  screw  on  the  other  side,  when  they 
will  resemble  a large  V.  Now  take  the  mould,  and  nail 
it  to  one  side  board  at  the  centre  mark ; then,  with  some 
one  to  help,  draw  in  the  other  side,  and  nail  it  to  the 
mould,  making  a letter  A. 

Place  this  frame- work  on  a level  floor,  and  measure  j 
carefully  to  ascertain  that  it  is  all  right — the  sides  at  the 
same  angle,  etc. ; then  place  a rope  around  the  projecting 
ends  beyond  b c,  and  draw  them  together  until  the  stern- 
board  will  just  fit  between  them.  Now  the  ends  of  the 
Stern  being  cut  square,  and  the  side  boards  not  being  par- 
allel, there  will  be  an  opening  of  perhaps  a quarter  of  an 
inch  between  the  sides  and  the  inner  edges  of  the  stern. 
Fasten  the  stem  exactly  in  place,  and  taking  a pair  of 
compasses,  set  their  points  a little  farther  apart  than  the 
greatest  widtli  of  the  opening;  then  keeping  one  leg  of 
the  compasses  fiat  against  the  side  board,  move  them  so 
that  the  other  point  will  draw  a parallel  line  on  both  sides 
of  the  stern.  Mark  each  end  in  this  way;  then  remove 
and  cut  to  the  murks,  anti  on  returning  the  piece  to  its  | 
place  it  will  fit  exactly,  except  that,  being  now  a little 
shorter,  the  sides  must  be  drawn  in  to  it,  when  they  can 
be  screwed  fast. 

Remove  the  rope;  saw  off  the  projecting  ends,  and  plant;  ! 


them  down ; and  turn  the  boat  over,  when  it  will  lx;  ready 
for  the  bottom.  Now  apply  a straight-edge,  as  in  Fig.  6. 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  touches  only  along  the  outer 
edges,  rt  o.  which  must  be  planed  down  until  it  lies  flat  on 
each  board;  then  starting  at  the  stern,  nail  on  the  bottom 
boards  of  three*- quarter-inch  pine,  eight  to  ten  inches  wide. 
Eightpenny  finishing  nails  are  the  best,  three  in  each 
board,  the  heads  being  driven  in  to  admit  of  puttying. 
The  holes  must  be  Ikored  with  a bratj-awl,  and  the  nails 
driven  very  carefully,  or  they  will  run  out  at  either  side. 
The  joints  between  the  hoards  must  lx*  planed  very  neat- 
ly, as  the  boat  is  not  to  be  calked.  When  all  are  nailed 
on,  the  bottom  is  planed  over.  A skag,  m.  Fig.  7,  is  then 
put  on.  and  nailed  from  the  inside,  and  a piece  of  oak 
nailed  down  the  stern  and  its  after-end  to  stiffen  it.  Turn 
the  boat  over  once  more,  and  screw  in  a cleat  on  each  side, 
ten  inches  long,  seven  inches  above  the  bottom,  and  just 
forward  of  the  mould;  lit  the  seat  on  it.  and  nail  fast, and 
then  remove  the  mould.  A board  five  inches  wide  is  now 
nailed  the  entire  length  of  the  bottom  to  stiffen  it,  six- 
penny clinch  nails  being  used. 

The  seats  in  bow  and  stem  are  of  throe-quarter-inch 
pine,  supported  by  cross-pieces,  shown  by  dotted  lines  in 
Fig.  1 ; or  a locker  may  be  made  instead  in  the  stem,  with 
a hinged  lid.  A gunwale  of  oak  or  ash  two  inches  wide 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  is  next  nailed  around 
the  edge  on  each  side.  Two  pieces  of  oak,  twelve  inches 
long,  one  and  a half  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  thick,  are 
screwed  on  to  take  the  rowlocks:  iron  ones  are  best,  and 
coat  but  little;  if  wooden  ones  are  used,  they  are  of  oak  or 
hickory,  seven  inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  and  half  an 
inch  thick,  mortised  into  the  bed-piece  and  gunwale,  the 
centre  of  the  opening  being  eleven  inches  from  the  after- 
edge of  the  thwart. 

Two  pieces  of  oak,  with  notches,  forming  a rack,  arc 
nailed  to  the  edges  of  the  bottom  piece,  and  a strip  of  oak 
an  inch  square  is  laid  across  to  form  a brace  for  the  feet. 
The  oars  are  of  spruce,  seven  feet  long,  and  the  blades  five 
inches  wide:  leather  is  tacked  around  them  where  they 
rest  in  the  rowlocks,  and  a strip  of  copper  protects  each 
end.  After  punching  in  all  the  nails,  the  boat  may  be 
planed  off  where  it  needs  it,  and  then  sand-papered  all  over. 

The  first  coat  of  paint  should  be  white  lead  mixed  with 
boiled  oil,  enough  blrek  being  added  to  make  a lead-color. 
When  it  is  dry,  all  the  holes  should  be  puttied  over,  and 
a second  coat  applied.  White  looks  well,  with  a ml  stripe 
around  the  gunwale;  but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  clean,  and 
green  makes  a less  noticeable  color,  and  is  better  for  hunt- 
ing. Any  light  tint  will  do  for  the  inside. 

Should  the  boat  leak  after  being  in  the  water  for  a day 
or  two,  the  seams  must  be  calked  with  cotton,  forced  in 
with  a blunt  knife.  A ring-bolt  ill  the  bow  and  fifteen 
feet  of  three-eighths  inch  rope  complete  the  equipment, 
unless  a chain  is  needed  for  security. 

The  cost  of  the  materials  will  lx;  from  five  to  seven 
dollars. 


A MIDSUMMER  DAY. 

BY  GKO  RGB  COOPER. 

There's  a flush  in  the  sky  of  crimson  deep; 

From  a waking  binl  there’s  a drowsy  cheep; 

There’s  a ripple  of  gold  upon  the  brooks, 

And  a glitter  of  dew  in  dusky  nooks. 

And  this  is  the  way 
A midsummer  day 
Rids  the  world  good-morning. 

There’s  a tremulous  cry  from  a trer-tond  hid, 

And  the  husky  plaint  of  the  katydid; 

Then  the  lire-tlies  wink,  now  high,  now  low, 

Like  a sudden  flurry  of  golden  snow. 

And  this  is  the  way 
A midsummer  day 

Rids  the  world  good-evening.  w 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “GHOST.” 

BY  W.  L.  ALDBN, 

Autuor  or  M The  Moral  Pirates,*’  etc. 


Chapter  X. 

“ Cl  ET  out  the  hammer  and  nails,  aud  take  a couple  of 
vT  the  bottom  liourds  and  nail  the  canvas  over  the 
cockpit,”  ordered  Charley.  “We  must  keep  the  water 
out.  or  we  shall  get  into  trouble.” 

The  boys  silently  obeyed  him.  The  canvas  cabin  was 
laid  across  the  cockpit ; the  boards  were  placed  over  the 
edges  of  the  canvas  and  nailed  down  to  the  deck.  An 
opening  was  left  dose  to  the  tiller,  so  that  any  one  could 
creep  into  the  cockpit,  but  with  the  aid  of  a cord  even  this 
small  opening  could  be  closed. 

“ Now,  boys,”  said  Charley,  when  this  work  was  done, 
“ I waut  Tom  and  Harry  to  go  below  and  go  to  sleep.  We 
are  in  no  dunger  just  at  present,  but  we  may  have  hard 
work  before  us,  and  we  can't  afford  to  have  everybody 
fagged  out  at  the  same  time.  Joe  will  stay  here  with  me. 
in  case  1 want  him  to  help  me.  So  go  below,  the  port 
watch,  and  sleep  while  you  can."’ 

“Do  you  think  wo  shall  be  drowned  ?”  Ilarry  whisper- 
ed to  Tom.  as  he  prepared  to  follow  him  into  the  cabin. 

**  I ho|>c  we  shall  come  through  all  right,”  replied  Char- 
ley. “With  that  canvas  over  her  cockpit,  the  boat  ought 
to  live  through  a pretty  heavy  gale.  Keep  up  your  cour- 
age. The  wind  may  blow  itself  out  in  a little  while.  Any- 
way, we’ll  do  our  duty  like  men,  and  leave  it  to  God  to 
take  care  of  us.  By-tlie-bye,  how  are  we  olF  for  water  and 
provisions  f” 

“The  water  keg  is  full,  for  we  filled  it  this  morning,  aud 
we’ve  provisions  enough  for  three  or  four  days,  if  we  dou’t 
eat  much.” 

“That’s  all  right,  then;  hut  mind  and  don’t  drink  a 
drop  of  water  while  you  ean  get  along  without  it.” 

Harry  disappeared  below  the  canvas,  and  Charley,  aft- 
er lacing  up  the  o|ieniiig,  took  two  pieces  of  rope,  one  of 
which  he  passed  around  his  waist  and  made  it  fast  to  the 
rudder-head,  aud  the  other  of  which  he  handed  to  Joe,  and 
told  him  to  lush  himself  touring-bolt  in  the  deck.  “Now, 
Joe,”  he  said,  “ we’re  safe  and  comfortable.” 

“ And  I’m  going  to  get  wet  again,” replied  Joe. 

The  two  boys  sat  quietly  munching  the  biscuits  that 
Harry  had  passed  up  to  them  when  ho  weut  below, 
and  which  were  all  the  dinner  they  cared  to  eat.  As 
night  came  on,  the  weather  grew  decidedly  worse.  The 
Ghost  fairly  flew  before  the  wind,  and  Charley  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  tiller,  and  to  steer  with  an  oar. 
Luckily  he  had  placed  a socket  for  a rowlock  at  the 
stern  of  the  boat  when  he  lengthened  her,  and  this  en- 
abled him  to  use  u steering  oar  now  that  the  Ghost  kept 
pitching  her  rudder  almost  out  of  the  water,  and  fre- 
quently refused  to  answer  the  helm.  She  willed  a good 
deal,  and  occasionally  a shower  of  spray  would  fly  over 
the  stern,  drenching  Charley  and  Joe.  Neither  of  them 
felt  much  like  talking.  Charley’s  whole  attention  was 
given  to  the  work  of  steering,  for  the  least  carelessness  or 
mistake  might  have  led  to  the  instant  swamping  of  the 
boat,  and  Joe  was  too  much  occupied  with  thinking  of  the 
dangerous  situation  they  were  all  in.  The  Ghost  was 
certainly  in  an  alarming  situation.  She  was  hurrying 
further  and  further  out  to  sea,  in  a storm  that  would  have 
tried  even  u stanch  sea-going  yacht.  So  far  from  show- 
ing any  signs  of  improvement,  the  weather  wus  constantly 
growing  worse.  The  sea  was  heavy,  and  rolled  after  the 
boat  as  if  it  was  about  to  pour  over  her  stern,  and  heather 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  At  about  ten  o'clock 
Charley  saw  plainly  that  the  dauger  was  very  great  in 


continuing  to  scud  before  the  wind.  Had  the  Ghost  been 
able  to  carry  the  close-reefed  mainsail,  she  could  have  luiu 
to  with  perfect  safety ; but  he  had  already  found  that  she 
could  not  bear  that  amount  of  sail.  More  than  once  the 
sea  swirled  up  around  her  stern,  and  buried  the  after-part 
of  the  overhang.  Should  a rough  sea  fairly  come  on 
board  over  the  stern,  the  Ghost  would  fill  and  sink  in  a 
moment 

“ Call  the  other  fellows,  Joe,”  said  Charley. 

Tom  aud  Harry  did  not  wait  to  be  called,  for  they  were 
wide  awake,  having  been  far  too  nervous  to  sleep.  They 
instantly  crept  out  of  the  cabiu,  ami  stood  bunging  on  to 
the  main-boom,  which  was  lashed  amidships. 

“We  can't  scud  much  longer,”  Charley  said,  in  his 
cheerful  voice,  “and  we  must  try  to  make  a drag.  Get 
out  your  knives,  and  cut  the  gaff  loose  from  the  suit;  but 
mind  you  don’t  let  the  sail  get  adrift.  Joe,  you  find  one 
of  the  rubber  blankets,  and  a lot  of  that  heavy  blue-lish 
line.” 

When  the  gaff  was  cut  loose,  and  the  mainsail  made 


HOARDING  THE  WATER  LOGGED  BRIO. 


snug  around  the  boom,  Charley  ordered  the  spare  oar  to  lie 
lashed  at  right  angles  across  the  middle  of  the  gaff'.  He 
Liken  showed  the  boys  howto  lash  the  India  rubber  blank- 
et over  this  frame-work,  so  that  when  finished  it  resem- 
bled an  enormous  black  kite.  Next  the  cannon  wus  lash- 
ed firmly  to  one  end  of  the  gaff,  and  finally  the  cable  was 
cut  loose  from  the  anchor,  {Missed  through  a hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  blunket,  aud  made  fast  to  the  gaff  aud  the 
oar  just  where  they  crossed  each  other. 

“Now,  boys,  what  I'm  going  to  do  is  this.” said  Char- 
ley. when  the  drag  was  finished.  “ I’m  going  to  try  to 
bring  her  head  up  to  the  wind,  and  let  her  ride,  with  the 
drug  as  a sea-anchor.  The  dauger  will  be  when  she  gets 
broadside  to  the  sea,  but  it  will  only  last  a minute  or  two. 
It  will  be  a very  ticklish  minute;  but  if  she  lives  through 
it,  we  shall  probably  ride  the  gale  out  safely.” 

* ‘ Hava  we  got  to  try  it  ?”  asked  Tom.  f 
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“ It  is  the  only  thin?  we  can  do.  If  we  keep  on  scud- 
din?.  we  are  certain  to  be  swamped ; but  if  she  doesn't  ship 
any  heavy  sea  while  the  drag  is  bringing  her  up,  we  shall 
be  pretty  safe.  ” 

‘’Then  we’ll  do  it/’ said  Tom;  “and  I suppose  the 
sooner  we  do  it,  the  better.” 

“All  right,” returned  Charley.  “Take  the  halyards, 
and  take  a turn  around  your  waists,  so  that  you  won’t  get 
washed  overboard.  Now,  when  I give  the  word,  heave 
the  drag  overboard,  and  staud  clear  of  the  cable,  for  it  may  j 
catch  you  by  the  legs.  Are  you  all  ready  ?" 

“ Ready,”  answered  Tom  and  Harry. 

“ Then  haul  down  the  jib,  Joe.  just  as  quick  as  possible, 
and  the  minute  it’s  down,  hang  on  to  the  mast 'us  tight  as  I 
you  can.  Heave  away  that  drag.” 

The  drag  was  overboard  just  as  the  jib  came  down. 
The  cable  ran  out  swiftly,  and  the  moment  the  boat  felt  the 
strain  of  the  drag,  she  began  to  swing  around  toward  the  I 
wind.  Charley  helped  her  with  his  oar.  working  at  it  ! 
with  frantic  energy.  A kind  Providence  befriended  them, 
and  during  the  long  minute— which  seemed  at  least  five 
minutes  to  the  anxious  boys— while  the  Ghost  was  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  hardly  a drop  of  water  came  aboard 
her.  The  danger  was  over  when  the  boat's  bow  was  pre- 
sented to  the  gale,  and  Charley,  ceasing  his  efforts  with 
the  oar,  exclaimed,  in  a reverent  tone,  “Thank  God!”  and  I 
then  called  the  boys  to  come  into  the  cockpit  and  make  j 
themselves  comfortable. 

“ As  long  as  the  cable  holds,  and  the  drag  doesn’t  break  | 
up,  we  are  a*  safe  as  if  we  were  ashore,”  said  he,  gavly. 

Taking  in  the  now  useless  oar,  and  lashing  the  helm  [ 
amidships,  Charley  crept  into  the  cockpit,  where  his  com-  j 
{Minions  joined  him.  They  got  out  a box  of  sardines,  and  • 
with  the  remains  of  a loaf  of  bread,  they  made  a comfort- 
able supper.  The  spray  occasionally  flew  over  the  bow, 
and  slapped  the  canvas,  but  the  cockpit  remained  perfect- 
ly dry. 

“What  do  you  think  about  the  drag  ? Is  it  going  to  * 
hold  together  ?”  asked  Tom,  when  the  supper  Jiad  made  ! 
him  feel  a little  more  comfortable,  and  the  gale  seemed  to  I 
his  imagination  ]<«s  terribly  dangerous. 

“ It’s  well  made,  and  the  only  danger  about  it  is  that 
the  oar  may  break.  Even  if  it  does,  the  weight  of  the  | 
cannon  will  keep  the  gaff  perpendicular,  and  there  will  l>e 
enough  of  the  drag  left  to  keep  us  head  to  the  sea.  The 
cable  is  strong,  and  I don't  believe  we  are  pulling  hard  ! 
enough  on  it  to  snap  it.  I think  we  can  feel  perfectly  ! 
easy,  and  I’m  going  to  turn  in  and  have  a good  sleep. 
Tom,  will  you  keep  your  head  out  of  the  cabin,  and  keep  j 
your  eyes  open  for  the  next  two  hours,  and  then  call  Har-  ' 
ry  to  relieve  you?  We  must  have  somebody  on  the 
look-out.” 

“ Don’t  we  need  a light  too  ?”  asked  Toro. 

“Of  course  we  do.  Will  that  lantern  of  yours  burn  in 
this  wind,  Harry  ?” 

“ It  ought  to.  It's  warranted  to  bum  in  any  weather: 
at  least  that's  what  the  advertisement  says.” 

“Then  light  it,  and  hang  it  up  alongside  of  the  mast. 
You’ll  have  to  lash  it  to  the  mast,  or  it  will  swing  round 
and  smash  against  it.  Call  me  if  you  see  a ship’s  light 
anywhere,  or  if  the  weather  gets  worse,  or  anything  hap-  : 
pens.  Come  on,  Joe;  let’s  have  four  hours  of  good  sleep,  j 
and  we  shall  turn  out  in  first-rate  spirits.” 

So  saying,  the  young  Captain  wrapped  himself  in  his 
blanket,  and  was  asleep  long  before  Joe  yielded  to  weari-  j 
ness,  rather  than  sleepiness,  and  sank  into  an  uneasy 
slumber. 

When  Charley  was  called  four  hours  later  by  Harry,  lie 
found  that  there  was  little  change  in  the  weather.  The 
wind  was  still  howling  as  fiercely  as  ever,  and  the  sea  was 
at  least  as  heavy  as  it  had  been,  although  the  effect  of  the 
drag  was  to  break  the  seas  that  were  sweeping  down  on 
the  Ghost,  so  that  she  really  felt  them  rather  less  than  , 


she  had  when  running  before  the  wind.  Charley  refilled 
the  lantern,  which  had  nearly  burned  out,  examined  the 
cable  and  the  ring-bolt  to  which  it  was  fastened  to  see  if 
he  could  find  any  signs  of  weakness,  and  then,  going  aft, 
sat  down  and  thought  over  the  situation.  He  felt  confi- 
dent that  the  gale,  which  had  come  up  so  suddenly  and 
fiercely,  would  blow  itself  out  in  the  course  of  the  next 
twelve  hours,  and  he  had  little  doubt  that  the  boat  would 
live  through  it.  But  the  morning  would  certainly  find 
the  Ghost  far  out  of  sight  of  land,  without  a compass,  and 
with  only  a small  supply  of  food  and  water.  If  the  sky 
should  bo  clear,  he  could  judge  of  the  points  of  the  compass 
by  the  sun;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  gaff  on 
board  again,  and  without  it  the  boat  would  hardly  be  able 
to  beat  to  windward  in  case  the  direction  of  the  wind 
should  not  change.  There  was,  however,  a good  chance 
that  some  vessel  bound  to  New  York  would  pick  the  boys 
up,  and  perhaps  tow  in  the  Ghost.  While  he  felt  that  the 
danger  of  foundering  was  probably  over,  Charley  could 
not  conceal  from  himself  that  the  situation  was  not  a very 
encouraging  one,  but  he  never  thought  of  losing  hiscour- 
age ; and  though  he  felt  the  responsibility  of  his  position 
as  the  one  to  whom  his  young  comrades  looked  for  coun- 
sel and  orders,  he  was  calm  and  cheerful,  for  he  knew  he 
was  doing  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

He  did  not  call  Joe,  when  the  latter’s  turn  came  to  come 
on  deck,  for  lie  was  anxious  to  sec  the  sun  rise,  and  he 
knew  that  Joe  needed  sleep. 

The  sun  rose  just  where  he  had  supposed  it  would,  and  a 
short  time  afterward  the  wind  perceptibly  lessened  its  vio- 
lence. At  six  o'clock  lie  called  the  other  boys,  and  told 
them  the  welcome  news  that  the  gale  had  broken,  and  that 
fair  weather  could  not  lie  far  off. 

“Where  does  all  this  water  come  from!”  demanded 
Harry,  as  he  awoke  to  find  that  lie  was  lying  in  a pool  of 
water.  “Did  we  ship  a sea  last  night  after  I went  to 
sleep  ?’’ 

“ She  maybe  leaking  a little,”  replied  Charley.  41  Pump 
her  out.  somebody,  and  we’ll  soon  find  out  if  she  leaks.” 

Tom  pumped  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and  freed  the 
Ghost  of  water;  but  before  breakfast  was  over,  the  water 
again  made  its  appearance. 

“She’s  sprung  a leak  sure  enough,”  said  Harry. 

“The  pump  throws  the  water  out  faster  than  it  comes 
in,’’  replied  Charley,  “and  that  kind  of  a leak  will  never 
sink  her.  She  has  strained  a little  in  this  sea,  hut  I don’t 
think  she  will  leak  any  worse  than  she  is  leaking  now.” 

But  the  leak  was  a more  serious  matter  than  the  boys 
supposed  that  it  was.  It  increased  slowly  but  surely,  and 
by  ten  o’clock  it  became  necessary  to  pump  the  boot  out 
every  half-hour, 

"Don’t  be  worried  about  it,” Charley  said  to  Joe,  who 
was  becoming  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  wa- 
ter flowed  into  the  Ghost.  “If  the  pump  won’t  keep  her 
free,  we  can  all  get  to  work  and  bail.  A boat  that  four 
fellows  aud  a pump  couldn't  keep  afloat  would  be  worse 
than  a sieve.” 

Still,  the  leak  was  not  a pleasant  thing,  and  Charley 
was  not  quite  so  careless  about  it  as  he  seemed  to  lx*. 

Both  the  wind  and  sea  had  now  gone  down  very  de- 
cidedly, and  the  boys  were  hoping  that  before  long  they 
would  be  able  to  set  the  mainsail.  It  is  true  that  they  had 
no  gatF.  hut  hv  hooking  the  throat  h»lyurds  into  the  corner 
of  the  sail,  it  could  be  converted  into  a rude  leg-of-mutton 
sail,  with  the  peak  dangling  and  Happing  in  the  air. 
Toward  noon  a two- masted  vessel  came  in  sight,  directly 
to  leeward  of  them,  though  too  far  off  for  them  to  make 
out  her  rig.  They  watched  her  carefully  for  an  hour,  and 
could  not  see  that  her  position  changed  in  the  least,  ex- 
cept that  the  distance  between  her  and  the  Ghost  was  di- 
minishing. 

“Boys.” said  Charley,  “I  think  we  can  venture  to  cut 
loose  from  the  drag,  and  run  down  to  that  vessel  under  the 
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jib.  I think  I can  make  out  her  jib-boom  now,  ami  if  I'm  ' 
not  mistaken  she’s  steering  westerly.  Very  likely  we 
can  get  her  Captain  to  lend  us  a compass,  or  perhaps  he 
can  give  us  something  that  will  do  for  a gaff.” 

44  And  have  we  got  to  abandon  our  own  gaff,  and  the 
cannon,  and  the  rubber  blanket  ?”  inquired  Harry. 

“There  is  too  much  sea  for  us  to  run  tin*  risk  of  trying 
to  get  them  on  board  again," answered  Charley.  “I’m 
sorry  to  lose  the  cannon,  for  it  did  us  good  service  in 
Hempstead  Bay;  but  we  shall  never  see  it  again.  Run 
up  the  jib,  Joe,  and,  Tom,  you  get  hold  of  the  cable  and  i 
walk  aft  with  it,  so  as  to  give  the  boot  a sheer  to  port.  W e 
want,  to  be  quick  about  it,  and  Joe  mast  have  the  hatchet 
ready  to  cut  the  cable  the  moment  the  jib  tills.” 

The  manoeuvre  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  : 
G flout  ran  down  toward  the  strange  vessel.  As  she  near-  | 
ed  the  stranger,  the  latter  proved  to  be  a deserted  brig.  1 
Her  sails  were  all  furled  except  the  main  topsail,  which  | 
had  blown  out  of  the  bolt-ropes,  and  she  was  evidently 
water-logged,  for  she  was  very  low  in  the  water,  and  oc- 
casionally a wave  seemed  to  wash  clear  over  her,  as  she 
rolled  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

“We’ve  wasted  our  time,” cried  Tom.  44 She’s  worse 
off  than  we  are.” 

“That  may  be,”  said  Charley,  44 but  I think  we  had  bet- 
ter try  to  get  on  board  of  her.  She  isn’t  going  to  sink,  for 
she  must  have  had  all  the  water  in  her  that  she  will  hold 
a long  while  ago.  Let’s  board  her  anyhow,  and  see  if  we 
can  get  a compass.” 

It  was  a delicate  matter  to  board  the  brig  with  the  sea  ; 
that  was  still  running.  The  Ghost  was  brought  arouud  | 
her  stern,  and  near  enough  to  her  main-chains  for  Tom  to 
leap  into  them  with  a rope  in  his  hand,  whileCharley,  using 
an  oar  as  a fender,  prevented  the  brig  and  the  boat  from 
coming  together.  The  rope,  which  was  the  peak  halyard, 
used  as  a painter,  was  made  fast  to  the  brig,  and  then  the 
Ghost  was  carefully  hauled  up,  until  Harry  was  near 
enough  to  jump.  The  same  process  was  repeated  until 
the  other  two  boys  had  joined  Tom  and  Harry,  and  then 
the  Ghost  was  permitted  to  drift  away  as  far  as  her  painter 
would  let  her.  Climbing  into  the  main-rigging,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  water,  the  boys  remained  long 
enough  to  see  that  the  seas  which  came  oil  board  the  brig 
were  not  heavy  enough  to  be  dangerous.  She  was  appar-  ; 
ently  a French  vessel,  and  Charley  thought  that  she  was 
probably  hauled  with  timber.  The  quarter-deck  was  dry, 
except  for  the  spray  which  now  and  then  flew  over  it,  and  ! 
the  boys  felt  no  fear  in  coming  down  from  the  rigging,  | 
and  looking  into  the  binnacle  to  see  if  the  compass  was 
still  there.  The  moment  Charley  saw  the  compass,  he 
cried  out:  44  Boys,  the  wind  has  changed,  and  is  very  near- 
ly southeast.  What  do  you  say  to  sailing  the  brig  into 
New  York,  and  getting  a pile  of  salvage  money  f” 

44  Will  she  sail  t”  asked  Tom. 

“Can  we  sail  her  ?” asked  Harry. 

“She’s  awfully  wet,"  remarked  Joe. 

44 1 think  we  can  sail  her  into  port  if  the  wind  holds,  and 
her  steering  gear  is  all  right,  as  it  looks  to  be.  I say  let’s 
try  it.  We  can  tow  the  Ghost,  and  she  will  always  be 
ready  for  us  if  we  want  to  abandon  the  brig.” 

“ Don’t  let’s  decide  in  a hurry,”  said  Tom.  44  It  will  be 
slow  work  getting  this  water-logged  vessel  into  New 
York,  and  I don’t  believe  we  have  fresh-water  enough  to 
last  us  more  than  two  days  longer.” 

44  There’s  a water  cask  on  deck  right  in  plain  sight," 
exclaimed  Charley.  44 1 can  see  from  here  that  the  bung 
is  in,  so  it  must  have  fresh-water  in  it.  Hold  on  till  I try 
the  wheel.  There!  I told  you  so.  The  rudder  and  steer 
ing  gear  are  all  right.  Now  if  you’ll  agree  to  try  what 
we  can  do  with  the  brig,  I’ll  jump  up  and  loose  the  fore- 
topsail. and  we'll  have  it  set  in  a jiffy.  Come,  now.  it's  a 
splendid  chance  for  us,  and  we  ought  not  to  lose  it.” 

“Go  ahead,  Charley,”  cried  the  boys,  catching  their 


leader's  enthusiasm.  “Give  us  our  orders,  and  we’ll  sail 
the  brig  in  if  we  can  do  it," 

“Then  come  forward  with  me,  and  we’ll  set  the  head- 
sails,  and  get  her  out  of  the  trough  of  the  sea.” 

[to  hi:  CONTI  n i id.  ] 


’TIS  HARD  TO  BELIEVE. 

BY  MARGARET  KYTINGE. 

Very  warm  was  tin?  day,  very  drowsy  aud  still, 

Anil  the  farmer  aat  reading  the  news ; 

And  the  wife  of  the  farmer  was  milking  the  cow, 

And  his  eldest  son  blacking  his  shoes; 

And  the  urn  of  the  farmer  was  on  the  hack  porch 
Making  apple  and  blackberry  pies, 

With  the  farmer’s  wee  girl  in  a chair  by  her  side, 
Looking  at  her  with  sleepy  blue  eyes. 

And  the  maid  in  the  kitchen  was  washing  the  plates, 
With  many  " Oh, dears !”  and  "Oh,  mys!” 

And  the  house-dog  was  lying  upon  the  door-mat, 

A-Iazily  snapping  at  flies. 

When  some  Naps,  just  escaped  front  the  country  of  Nod, 
Came  noiselessly  living  that  way ; 

And  the  ftiuniest  pranks  that  small  Naps  ever  played. 

In  a moment  they  managed  to  play. 

From  the  hands  of  the  farmer  the  paper  they  snutchcd, 
From  his  head  jerked  the  kerchief  of  silk  ; 

And  they  tumbled  bis  wife  from  her  stool  ’gainst  the  cow, 
And  away  went  the  pail  of  new  milk. 

They  jogged  the  boy's  elbow,  and  tip  flew  his  arm, 

And  the  blacking  splashed  over  his  nose; 

Aud  they  charmed  the  poor  maid  with  a nice  little  dream, 
And  then  dropped  a big  plate  on  her  toes. 

Close  together  they  brought  Pompey’s  teeth  with  a bang, 
Just  catching  the  tip  of  his  tongue; 

And  the  tuu  of  the  farmer  they  teased,  till  at  last 
Half  her  fruit  in  the  garden  she  flung. 

And  they  closed  Baby’s  eyes,  and  site  slid  from  the  chair, 
And  luy  ou  the  floor  in  a heap; 

And  yet  these  same  Nap*,  though  ’tin  hard  to  believe, 

Are  the  cbildreu  of  quiet  Dauio  Sleep. 


TAKING  HIS  PLACE. 

BY  LILLIE  K.  BARR. 

GH,  Charlie  5 Why  did  you  do  it  ? On  my  birthday 
too!  I am  so  sorry,  for  now  you  will  miss  all  the 
fun  of  the  Fourth.”  And  as  she  spoke,  Mary  sat  down, 
dangling  her  broad  hat  by  one  string,  and  looked  discon- 
solately at  her  brother,  who  had  been  sent  to  bed  as  a 
punishment. 

“ How  was  I to  know  that  just  a little  bunch  of  fire- 
crackers like  that  was  going  to  smash  the  goblet  f I did 
not  think  it  would  do  anything  but  just  lift  it  up  some." 

“ Who  told  you  to  do  such  a thing,  Charlie  ?” 
“Nobody’;  I thought  of  it  myself.  Oh  dear!  I wish  I 
had  a grandma,  or  an  aunt,  or  somebody  like  that!” 
“What  for,  Charlie?  I am  sure  nobody  could  be  half 
so  good  us  mamma.” 

“ I like  grandmas  and  aunts.  Eddie  Bates  has  a grand- 
mamma, aud  she  always  gets  him  out  of  scrapes;  aud 
Tom  Taylor  has  an  aunt  that  does  lots  of  things  for  him. 
People  ought  not  to  get  married  if  they’  don’t  have  mo- 
thers and  sisters  to  make  grandmas  and  aunts  for  fellows 
who  ait?  always  getting  blamed  for  nothing  at  all.” 

“ But,  Charlie,  you  did  break  the  glass.” 

“No,  I didn't  either;  the  fire-crackers  broke  it.  Oh, 
dear!  dear!  I wish  there  wasn’t  any  Fourth  of  July,  nor 
fire  crackers,  nor  nothing!  What’s  the  use  of  fire-crack- 
ers, if  a fellow  can’t  fire  them  off  ? It  was  real  mean  to  let 
me  spend  all  my*  money  on  fire-crackers,  and  then  not  let 
me  have  any’  fun  with  them.  There’s  my  pin-wheel  too. 
I promised  Bates  to  fasten  it  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
clothes-pole  in  his  back  yard  to-night.” 

“ I am  so  sorry’,  Charlie  dear!” 
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“And,  Mary,  1 am  so  dreadfully  liot.  I have  got  a 
raging  fever;  1 know  I have/' 

“ Why  do  you  not  say  you  are  sorry  ?"  suggested  Mary. 

“ Didn't  I say  so  { — over,  and  over,  and  over.  And 
father  just  said  he  tliougiit  hed  was  t he  best  place  for  1m  *\  > 
who  exploded  firo-cruokers  under  gohlets.  If  I was  a fa- 
ther. and  wanted  to  kill  a hoy.  I'd  do  it  out  and  out.  and 
not  roast  him  to  deatli  in  hed  on  a Fourth  of  July.  1 
wouldn't  for  millions  of  dollars  send  a poor  hoy  to  hed  on 
his  sister's  eighth  birthday."  But  what  particular  atten- 
tion was  due  to  his  sister's  eighth  birthday  Charlie  did 
not  explain. 

**  You  knew  the  crackers  would  break  the  goblet." 

"No,  1 didn't;  I never  saw  them  .smash  one.  Didn't 
they  hang,  though  And  at  the  recollection  Charlie's 
eyes  grew  bright,  and  a delighted  expression  illumined 
his  sombre  little  face.  The  next  moment,  however,  he 
was  crying  bitterly  ; and  Mary,  having  watched  him  a 
moment,  ran  down  stairs,  just  in  time  to  stop  her  father 
as  he  was  going  out. 

“ Papa,  please  forgive  Charlie,  lie  is  so  sorry,  and  he 
wants  to  go  out  so  much!" 


“ He  must  have  a lesson, 
Mary,  tlmt  will  teach  him  not 
to  be  so  destructive."  But  lie 
added,  smiling,  * * If  you  choose 
to  take  his  place,  Charlie  may 
go  out." 

Mary  bounded  away  to  her 
brother's  room.  “Papa says 
you  may  go  out,  Charlie. 
Get  up.  dear.” 

Charlie  needed  no  second 
bidding,  and  he  asked  no 
questions.  Five  minutes  later 
he  was  explaining  to  Eddie 
Bates  the  principles  upon 
which  he  had  hlow*n  a goblet 
all  to  smithereens  in  his  bock 
yard. 

What  a glorious  Fourth  it 
was ! Charlie  did  not  go  home 
until  tea-time.  He  would  not 
have  gone  then,  but  that  his 
pin -wheel  and  the  rockets 
were  under  his  clean  shirts  in 
the  bottom  drawer  of  his  bu- 
reau, ami  must  be  gone  for. 

Up  stairs  he  ran,  us  gay  as 
a cricket,  and  burst  into  his 
room.  “ Let  me  see;  they 
are  in  this  one.  Bother ! 
Where  did  I put  them  ?” 
“What  are  you  looking  for, 
Charlie  ?” 

“What  are  you  doing  in 
bed  ?” 

“ Taking  your  place.” 
“What!” 

“Papa  said  if  I would  take 
your  place,  you  might  go  out; 
and  girls  do  not  care  much 
ubout  the  Fourth  of  July,1* 
said  Mary,  cheerily. 

“And  you  have  been  in  bed 
^ all  day  1” 

“Of  course;  papa  said  you 
were  to  stay  in  bed  all  day, 
and  I am  taking  your  place." 
“ But  you  are  not  me.” 

“ But  I am  your  substitute.” 
“Oh,  Mary,  you  dear,  dear, 
darling  sister!  you  are  better 
than  all  the  grandmothers  and  uuuts  in  the  world:  catch 
them  going  to  bed  a whole  day  for  a fellow!''  cried 
Charlie,  kissing  her  proudly. 

“ I am  very,  very  glad  I took  your  place,  Charlie.” 

“ You  get  up  now.  Mary,  and  I'll  give  you  my  pin-wheel 
! and  my  rockets,  and  you  and  Ella  Butcs  can  tire  them  all 
oil'.  1 wouldn't  he  so  mean  us  to  let  you  lie  there  auy 
longer."  said  Charlie,  beginning  to  remove  his  coat. 

“ That  w ill  do,  Charlie,”  said  papa,  coining  into  the 
room.  “Get  up.  my  little  daughter;  Charlie  has  learned 
I his  lesson.  I am  sure." 

“ Indeed  1 have,  papa,  and  I am  real  sorry.” 

That  same  evening  Kddie  Bates  was  boasting  to  a crowd 
of  In > vs  about  his  grandmother  having  saved  him  from  an 
evening  of  sorrow  in  his  own  1*00111,  when  Charlie  spoke 

U|.; 

“Grandmas  and  aunts  are  all  well  enough,  boys,  but 
sisters  are  a heap  belter.  You  just  listen."  And  in  a voice 
of  pride  and  love  lie  related  his  sister's  generous  act. 

And  tlu*  gay  little  crowd  gave  Mary  three  cheers  and  a 
tiger,  be#idi*s  liring  oil  nine  starry  rockets  simultaneously 
1 in  her  houor. 
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BOBBY  BOY  AND  ROBIN  BIRD. 

BY  KITTY  CLOVML 
“ On,  Robiu,  Robin  bird, 

Wise  un  win**  cun  l*\ 

Wliy  do  you  »it  on  the  clicfttnut  bough, 
Nodding  your  head  nt  tm*  T 
Haven't  you  any  work  to  do, 

Hopping  about  nil  duy  T 
In  it  tlu<  whole  of  u Robin".*  life 
To  whisth',  and  out,  and  play  ?” 

“Oil,  Hobby.  Hobby  l)oy, 

Why  nhouldii’t  1 look  nt  you? 

IT  I am  only  a little  bird, 

1 hove  plenty  of  work  to  do. 

Don't  yon  wliiKtk*.  nod  eat,  ami  play, 

And  play,  aud  whiatle,  and  eat? 

Don't  1 nee  you  at  break  fast -time, 

Aud  out  in  the  sunny  street?'* 

“ Yin,  but  Robin,  Robin  bird, 

1 study  an  well  on  play; 

Fin  half-way  through  my  stielling-book, 
And  many  b lesson  I say; 

Hut  you  don't  have  any  ImmiUh  to  read, 

A life  that  you  must  enjoy: 

I wish  1 was  only  a Robin  bird, 

Instead  of  a Hobby  boy.” 

“Ah,  Bobby,  Hobby  boy, 

You  don't  know  what  you  say; 

There’s  nobody  longing  to  eat  you  up, 
Whenever  you  go  to  play ; 

There's  nobody  ready  to  hunt  your  nest, 
Ami  Hteal  your  innocent  brood, 

Or  shoot  you  at  sight  with  a horrid  gun 
If  you  venture  into  the  wood. 

“But  yonder  the  cat  sits  blinking 
Her  great  green  eyes,  yon  see ; 

She’d  break  every  bone  in  my  body 
If  she  got  her  claws  on  me. 

I never  can  bo  any  other 
Than  only  a Robin,  you  know, 

While  you,  perhaps,  from  a little  boy, 

A tall,  strong  man,  will  grow, 

“And  maybe  win  fame  and  honor, 
Wherever  your  name  is  heard, 

While  my  greateet-gramlsou  Robin 
Will  lie  untiling  but  a bird. 

So  dou't  be  idly  wishing, 

For  God  knew  best,  you  see, 

When  He  made  you  a pretty  Bobby  boy, 
Instead  of  a Robin  like  me.” 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  YOUTH. 

F ELIZABETH  TUDOR,  the  famous  Queen,  was  born  Sep- 
J tember  7,  1533,  at  a beautiful  palace  on  the  Thames, 
at  Greenwich.  Her  father  was  the  cruel  Henry  VIII., 
the  husband  of  six  wives  iu  succession ; her  mother,  the 
fair,  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn.  Her  birth  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a splendid  ceremony.  At  her  baptism  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  and  his  officers  came  in  state  to  Green- 
wich, clad  in  gold  and  purple.  The  nobility  and  the  cler- 
gy assembled,  and  brought  rich  gifts  of  gold,  silver,  and 
jewels.  The  trumpets  sounded,  the  people  cheered,  and 
the  infant  princess  was  brought  hack  to  the  palace  with 
blazing  torches  by  a crowd  of  gayly  clad  attendants.  For 
nearly  three  years  she  was  looked  upon  as  the  heir  to  the 
crown;  a palace,  was  given  her,  and  she  seemed  destined 
only  to  good  fortune.  But  now  her  cruel  father  cut  off 
her  mother  Anne  Boleyn's  head,  and  married  another. 
Eli/alH  th  was  neglected,  and  was  left  without  clothes,  and 
almost  without  food.  “She hath  neither  gown,  nor  kirtle. 
nor  petticoat,'’ wrote  her  governess  of  her.  anu  “no  meat 
at  home.”  Her  father  forgot  his  child,  and  seemed  almost 
to  desire  that  she  might  die,  like  her  mother. 

His  third  wife.  Jane  Seymour,  died,  leaving  a son  Ed- 


ward, who  was  to  be  King  of  England.  Elizabeth  was 
now  treated  with  kindness,  and  formed  a strong  affection 
for  her  young  brother.  She  was  about  four  years  older 
than  he  was.  As  they  grew  up.  they  were  educated  to- 
gether in  the  same  palace,  and  had  the  same  tutors.  They 
studied  Greek,  Latin.  Italian,  French,  and  learned  to  write 
well.  At  twelve,  Elizabeth  could  compose  in  French  and 
Italian ; and  when  Edward  was  about  twelve,  he  began  to 
keep  a journal,  which  is  still  read  with  pleasure.  Their 
elder  sister,  Mnrv  Tudor,  afterward  the  cruel  Queen,  was 
sometimes  with  them.  Their  father,  Henry  VIII..  gave 
them  excellent  teachers,  and  they  lived  in  happiness  to- 
gether for  several  years.  But  Henry  hail  in  the  mean 
time  divorced  one  wife  tAime  of  Cleves),  cut  off  the  head 
of  another  < Katharine  Howard  ),  and  finally  married  a wid- 
ow, Katharine  Parr,  who  outlived  hitn.  He  died  in  1547. 
When  the  news  of  his  death  was  brought  to  Elizabeth  and 
Edward,  who  were  in  the  room  together,  they  burst  into 
floods  of  tears. 

Edward  went  up  to  London  and  became  King  at  nine 
years  of  age.  Elizabeth  fell  into  bad  health,  grew  ]>ale 
and  thin,  and  for  many  months  seemed  scarcely  to  hope 
for  life.  She  wrote  sometimes  to  Edward,  and  their  fond- 
ness for  each  other  still  continued.  She  grew  up  tall, 
fair,  her  eyes  blue,  her  hair  red  or  auburn,  her  nose  prom- 
inent, her  manners  pleasant  and  attractive.  She  played 
on  the  viol,  danced,  sang,  read  Greek,  spoke  Latin  easily, 
and  was  fond  of  literature;  she  made  translations  from 
the  Italian,  and  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  persons 
of  the  time.  At  this  period  she  dressed  very  plainly,  and 
lived  a studious  life.  Iu  1553  Edward  died,  at  sixteen. 
Mary,  his  elder  sister,  became  Queen,  and  at  one  moment 
wished  to  put  Elizabeth  to  death.  She  was  carried  to  the 
Tower,  passed  through  the  Traitor's  Gate,  and  was  a pris- 
oner for  many  months.  At  last  Mary  relented,  and  set 
her  free.  Mary  died  in  1558,  and  Elizabeth  became  Queen 
of  England. 

Her  life  can  scarcely  be  called  a happy  one.  for  she  was 
in  constant  danger  of  assassination,  and  her  enemies  on 
all  sides  threatened  to  deprive  her  of  her  crown.  Her  chief 
rival  and  foe  was  her  second  cousin,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Mary  was  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  claimed  to  lie  Queen  of 
England.  She  said  Elizabeth  had  no  right  to  the  throne. 
Mary  was  suspected  of  murdering  her  husband  Darnley, 
was  driven  from  Scotland  by  the  people,  and  became  Eliz- 
abeth’s prisoner  for  nineteen  years.  She  was  always  plot- 
ting against  her  cousin;  sometimes  she  planned  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Queen  with  the  discontented  English, 
and  sometimes  she  called  upon  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain  to  invade  England,  and  place  her  on  its  throne. 
Mary's  long  captivity  aud  various  misfortunes  have  made 
her  an  object  of  lasting  interest.  Like  all  the  Tudors,  she 
was  very  intelligent  and  very  cruel.  Elizabeth  kept  her 
for  nineteen  years  a state  prisoner  in  different  castles.  At 
last,  when  some  new  plot  was  discovered,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  put  her  to  death.  Elizabeth  signed  the  order 
for  her  cousin’s  execution  with  tears  and  hesitation.  She 
had.  no  doubt,  some  humanity. 

Soon  after.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  sent  the  great  Armada 
to  conquer  England  and  destroy  Elizabeth ; but  the  brave 
English  sailors  defeated  the  Spaniards,  and  the  great  fleet 
was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
El  izaboth’s  reign  was  a very  famous  one.  Shuks|M*ure  and 
Spenser  were  its  poets,  Bacon,  Cecil,  and  Raleigh  its  act- 
ive leaders.  The  Queen  was  always  fond  of  reading,  and 
spoke  Latin  to  the  students  at  Oxford.  But  she  grew  vain, 
proud,  and  forgot  her  early  simplicity.  At  sixteen,  she 
had  worn  only  plain  clothes,  and  lived  in  quiet  study;  at 
sixty,  she  covered  herself  with  laces,  brocades,  and  satins, 
and  left,  at  her  death,  three  thousand  costly  dresses  and 
eighty  wigs.  She  never  married;  and  when  she  died,  in 
1603,  James I.,  the  son  of  her  cousin  and  rival,  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  became  King. 
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AUNT  RUTH’S  TEMPTATION. 

BY  MUS.  JOHN  I.IU.IK. 

Chapter  III. 

I SUPPOSE  it  was  the  excitement  of  the  performance 
which,  a little  later,  roused  me  to  some  enjoyment  of 
the  evening.  We  had  a merry  tea  party  in  our  costumes 
before  the  play  began,  and  when  it  came  my  turn  to  ap- 
pear, I found  employment  enough  for  all  ray  senses.  I 
must  own  to  no  small  discomfiture  when  I found  myself 
upon  the  stage.  1 had  expected  to  make  quite  a success, 
but  the  crowd  of  faces,  the  lights,  the  consciousness  of  be- 
ing listened  to,  perhaps  the  guilty  burden  on  my  heart 
and  soul,  confused  me.  I spoke  and  acted  very  badly, 
and  tears  of  vexation  were  in  my  eyes  when  I left  the 
stag**. 

“Don’t  be  so  frightened,  Ruth,”  Mr.  Ludlow  whisper- 
ed. “ It  really  is  of  no  great  consequence  what  people 
think  of  it,  you  know.” 

So  the  play  continued.  The  great  success  of  the  even- 
ing was  Kate's,  and  it  was  due  to  her  playing  a part  which 
all  the  audience  knew  was  like  her  own:  a loving,  un- 
selfish. charitable  woman,  whose  part  it  was  to  bring  about  i 
a happy  ending  to  the  little  play.  Kate  had  thought  so 
little  of  herself  and  her  own  part  in  the  play  that  she 
seemed  surprised  and  confused  by  the  applause  and  con- 
gratulations. Everybody  was  in  good  spirits  when  we 
went  down  to  supper,  and  all  had  ho  much  to  say  to  each 
other  about  the  play  that  for  a few  moments  I felt  some- 
what neglected.  I stood  near  a window  in  the  supper- 
room,  concealed  from  view  by  heavy  curtains,  and  now 
that  the  play  was  over,  I realized  fully  the  wickedness  of 
the  thing  I had  done.  As  I stood  there?,  bitterly  regret- 
ting that  I had  not  obeyed  my  father's  instructions,  I 
could  not  help  overhearing  a portion  of  a conversation 
that  was  held  just  outside  the  heavy  draperies  behind 
which  I stood.  A lady's  voice,  that  was  at  first  unfamil- 
iar to  me,  said,  "Yes,  she  has  wonderfully  fine  qualities, 
but  she  is  eaten  up  with  selfishness,  1 think  it  such  a 
dreadful  shame.  Why,  all  C talks  of  the  way  Wini- 

fred is  sacrificed  to  her.” 

“ I can  not  believe  she  is  naturally  so  selfish,”  the  oth- 
er voice  said,  and  I recognized  it  as  Mr.  Ludlow’s.  "It 
is  true,  she  never  seems  to  consider  any  one  hut  herself, 
but  I think  it  is  the  fault  of  her  education.” 

"But,”  persisted  the  other  voice,  which  I now  remem- 
bered was  that  of  Mrs.  Judson’s  sister — a lady  who  lived 
in  New  York,  and  was  a great  friend  of  Cousin  Mary’s— 

“ but  you  don’t  know  the  life  poor  Winny  leads,  so  shut 
up,  hard-worked  with  those  children,  never  given  any 
sort  of  amusement,  while  Ruth  grasps  everything;  and 

now  I hear  that  Winifred  is  very  ill ” 

More  was  said,  but  I lost  the  words.  The  lady  moved 
away;  Mr.  Ludlow  remained  standing  by  the  table.  I 
could  hear  the  music  in  the  distance,  and  the  sou  mis  of 
laughter  and  merry-making  jarred  upon  me  painfully. 
Finally  I thrust  back  the  curtains,  and  stood  before  Mr. 
Ludlow,  the  tears  streaming  down  my  cheeks. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Ludlow,”  I exclaimed,  brokenly,  “it  is  all 
true;  I am  just  that— a miserable,  selfish  girl.”  And 
flinging  myself  into  a chair,  I put  my  head  down  upon 
the  table,  giving  way  to  a fresh  burst  of  tears. 

Mr.  Ludlow  did  not  speak  for  a moment;  he  let  me 
weep  silently.  Then  I felt  his  hand  on  my  head. 

" I am  not  sorry  you  overheard  us,  Rutliie,”  he  said,  in 
his  kindest  voice.  "Perhaps,  dear  child,  this  was  the 
lesson  you  needed.” 

I shook  my  head,  and  sobbed  freshly.  “Oh,  but  you 
don’t  know  all !”  I exclaimed.  “ I have  been  so  bad’  I 
am  not  only  selfish,  but  a liar.” 

He  started,  but  his  hand  on  my  head  only  moved  slight- 


ly; then  its  gentle  pressure  was  renewed,  and  he  said, 
quietly,  "Tell  me  all  about  it,  Ruth.  Stop:  come  up 
stairs  to  my  own  sitting-room.  You  can  talk  quietly 
there.” 

I followed  him  gladly  enough.  Mr.  Ludlow's  little 
den  was  a very  sacred  place  to  all  of  us.  There  we  knew 
that  he  read  and  wrote  and  studied.  I had  only  seen  the 
room  once  from  the  doorway.  I did  not  remember  what 
I now  noticed,  with  a start,  that  above  the  mantel  hung 
an  exquisite  crayon  of  Hunt’s  " Light  of  the  World.” 
There  were  candles  lighted  on  either  side  of  it,  and  their 
gleam  touched  the  Divine  face  tenderly.  I never  forgot 
just  that  moment.  I needed  so  to  feel  His  mercy,  and 
here  I seemed  to  read  it,  with  love  and  companion  as 
well.  Mr.  Ludlow'  made  me  sit  down,  and  I told  my 
story,  and  then  I wrung  my  hands,  and  asked,  misera- 
bly, what  was  I to  do.  He  was  very  grave  and  earnest 
and  kind,  and  said  words  which  I yet  hold  as  counsels 
for  daily  life;  but  he  took  the  cast;  into  his  own  bunds 
kindly.  Of  course,  he  said,  I must  go  home  at  once.  Ho 
asked  me  if  he  might  call  Kate  up  stairs,  and  counsel 
| with  her.  I assented  gladly,  and  1 think  he  told  Kate 
all  about  it  before  she  came  into  the  room,  for  she  had 
j her  advice  all  ready.  She  said  that  I could  go  home  by 
an  early  morning  train,  and  leave  her  to  explain  my  sud- 
den departure  to  the  girls.  " Aud  another  time,  Ruthie,” 
she  said,  "you  will  come  and  have  a longer  visit”  She 
said  very  little  of  my  fault;  but  late  that  night,  after  all 
the  merry-making  was  over,  she  came  and  knelt  beside 
me,  and  we  prayed  a little  together.  After  all,  that  mis- 
erable day  had  held  moments  which  were  to  be  life-long 
influences.  It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Ludlow’  should 
take  ine  home,  aud  after  a few  hours’  sleep,  Kate  waken- 
ed me.  I went  down  in  the  early  morning  to  a little 
breakfast,  and  then  started  off  with  my  kind  friend.  I 
never  shall  forget  that  journey.  My  heart  beat  with 
nervous  apprehension  as  we  neared  home.  Mr.  Ludlow’ 
had  telegraphed  ahead,  and  the  boy  with  papa's  gig  was 
waiting.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  he  said  Miss  Winny 
was  very  ill,  and  at  the  house  door  papa's  face  confirmed 
my  fears. 

Shall  I ever  forget  my  feelings  as  I entered  Wiuny's 
room,  and  saw  her  lying  on  her  bed,  so  changed  that 
she  turned  nearly  sightless  eyes  upon  me.  Oh,  how  I 
hated  myself  for  all  the  trouble  I had  given  her!  Days 
and  nights  passed  as  though  in  a dream,  and  through 
God's  mercy  Winny  lived,  but  never  to  lie  very  strong 
and  well,  never  to  entirely  resume  her  old  place  at  our 
head.  Kate  Ludlow’  came  up  and  nursed  her  through 
those  many  weeks.  She  taught  me  many  things  to  do, 
and  contrived  to  place  a great  deal  in  my  hands. 

I think  it  was  a year  later,  when  Winny  had  gone  off 
to  the  country  with  the  Ludlowg,  that  I received  a pack- 
age from  Mr.  Ludlow  containing  an  engraving  like  the 
one  in  his  room.  With  it  were  the  following  lines: 

“Dear Ruth, — Will  you  keep  this  from  me  in  remem- 
brance of  last  year,  and  as  a sign  that  I believe  you  will 
keep  your  high  resolves  i When  I bring  Winny  home, 
I shall  have  something  to  tell  you.” 

And  so  he  had.  A week  later  he  and  Winny  arrived, 
and  almost  the  first  tiling  she  did  was  to  put  her  arms 
about  me  and  tell  me  the  news.  She  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  my  kind  friend. 

Aunt  Ruth  paused  in  her  story.  Evening  had  come 
on  while  she  finished  it,  and  the  room  was  too  dark  for 
us  to  see  her  face. 

"And  so  she  married  him  t”  I asked. 

" Yes,  dear,"  said  Aunt  Ruth,  “and  you  all  know  what 
happiness  she  lias  hud.  So  you  see  my  temptation  ended 
in  Winuy’s  peace.” 
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We  were  silent  a moment,  and  then  Aunt  Ruth  said: 
“ My  story  ought  to  help  all  of  you  a little,  girls,  one  way 
or  another.  Try,  resolve,  and  you  can  all  conquer.” 

THE  END. 
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THIS  is  a fac  simile  of  a dainty  note  that  I received  one 
afternoon  last  month.  As  I looked  at  the  wee,  plump 
cook,  in  her  cup  and  apron,  tossing  a ball  in  a frying-pan 


in  the  upper  cor- 
ner of  the  invita- 
tion, and  the  tiny 
cook  merrily  foot- 
ing a jig  in  the  low- 
er corner,  and  then 
spied  along  the  bot- 
tom the  guests  and 
musicians  running 
for  the  special 
midnight  train.  I 
wondered  whether 
these  little  Jersey 
maids  were  going 
to  prepare  us  a 
wonderful  supper, 
dance  while  it  was 
talking.  boiling, 
and  cooling,  invite 
us  to  partake  of  it, 
and  then  vanish, 
leaving  us  to  scur- 
ry home  like  be- 
lated fairies  fear- 
ing the  dawn. 

A few  days  aft- 
erward I was  be- 
ing borne  rapidly 
along  toward  Mor- 
ristown in  the 
train,  now  living 
past  loveliest  stretches  of  woodland,  catching  glimpses  of 
brown  pools  and  flashes  of  silver  brooks,  and  anon  past 
meadows  golden  with  buttercups,  and  Helds  snowed  under 
by  daisies:  and  was  there  ever  so  pretty  a sight  f 

Yes,  in  the  dressing-room  of  the  hall  where  the  five- 
and-forty  “young  maidens,”  white  capped  and  robed 
like  daisies — or,  no,  they  made  me  think  of  doves — were 
cooing  and  preening  their  white  feathers— beg  pardon, 
their  white  ribbons— for  their  ball : that  was  a prettier 
sight. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  pretty  girls  who  attended  the 
ball  we  knew  our  cooking  maidens  by  their  caps,  and  a 
sign,  for  each  one  wore  a tiny  griddle  or  a frying-pan  or 
a toasting-fork  fastened  to  her  dress,  and  besides  that  a 
great  ball  of  red  and  white  roses  hanging  from  her  belt. 

This  was  their  first  ball,  and  how  do  you  think  the 
young  maiden  cooks  trimmed  their  1ml  1 - room  ? With 
bunches  of  roses  and  radishes,  leeks  and  lilies,  and  all  sorts 
of  homely  herbs  twisted  and  twined  around  |>ots  and  ket- 
tles, griddles  and  saucepans,  all  full-sized,  and  shining  new 
from  the  tin  shops.  Now  don’t  laugh : it  was  very  pretty 
and  proper  too  that  these  utensils  should  be  raised  to 
their  ancient  dignity.  Why,  once  upon  a time,  very 
long  ago,  of  course,  cooking  utensils  were  made  of  bronze 
and  silver  and  gold,  and  Kings  and  (Queens  delighted  to 
cook  their  own  meals,  and  professional  cooks  rode  in  car- 
riages, as  I hope  these  young  cooks  may — or  do. 

What  I wisli  to  tell  is  how  this  association  originated, 
and  something  about  other  cooking  clubs.  Well,  about 
five  years  ago,  a dozen  school-girls  put  their  wise  young 
heads  together  for  a grave  consultation.  I will  not  tell 
you  what  solemn  things  were  said  on  this  occasion,  but 
they  decided  that  it  was  1110  duty  of  every  girl  to  know 
how  to  cook,  especially  such  things  as  eclairs,  puffs,  tarts, 
and  jellies,  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  every  well- 
ordered  household;  and  also,  beeausc  learning  to  peel 
potatoes,  prepare  vegetables  and  meats,  and  to  dress  sal- 
ads— all  important  things,  too,  in  a household— would 
be  very  dull  and  dry  work,  it  was  moved  and  earned  that, 
after  eating  supper,  they  should  always  have  music,  dan- 
cing, charades,  or  tableaux  to  cheer  them  up. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  one  of  their 
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number ; the  lady  of  the  house  and  Dinah  the  cook 
amiably  giving  up  the  kitcheu  and  the  dining- room,  with 
their  treasures,  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  a pleasant  sight  to  see  a dozen  young  girls  in 
snowy  caps  and  aprons,  note-book  and  pencil  in  hand, 
with  a grave  expression  on  their  rosy  countenances  as 
they  seated  themselves  to  listen  to  their  acknowledged 
leader,  who  was  to  announce  the  orders  of  the  day. 

I am  not  going  to  tell  you  much  about  their  disap- 
pointments. I will  only  say  they  were  determined  to 
master  one  of  the  most  important  duties  in  life  for  girls 
— so  they  all  said.  At  tlrst  too  many  girls  would  “put 
their  fingers  in  the  pie*’  at  a time,  so  to  speak:  conse- 
quently the  “meringues”  would  not  froth  properly,  the 
“croquettes”  would  fall  apart,  and  the  biscuits  resemble 
dough. 

But  they  had  the  dancing  to  encourage  them,  added  to 
the  thought  of  duty;  so  they  persevered,  until  at  lust  one 
might  peep  into  one  of  the  loveliest  dining-rooms,  now 
their  head-quarters,  and  really  feel  tempted  by  the  goodly 
army  of  dishes. 

The  head  cook  not  long  since  declared  to  me  that  she 
could  peel  potatoes,  prepare  vegetables  anil  salads,  and — 
But  there,  I can  not  give  a list  of  all  her  culinary  accom- 
plishments; it  would  be  too  long. 

From  a small  club  of  school-girls  the  affair  has  as- 
sumed the  dignity  of  an  association  numbering  nearly 


“DOST  LET  IT  BURN." 

fifty  young  ladies.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
IhiI  l ? you  may  ask. 

The  ball  was  the  crowning  event  of  the  association’s 
long  existence  of  five  years;  in  fact,  it  was  a sort  of  cu- 
linary Commencement,  and  the  graduates  now  commence 
life  as  Maidens  of  Arts— culinary  arts,  of  course. 

They  have  made  their  courtesy  to  the  world,  and  now 
retire.  Early  in  September  or  October  a new  Maidens* 
Association  will  spring  up;  but,  as  these  dignified  ladies 
of  eighteen  patronizingly  declare,  they  will  only  be  little 
girls — begi n tiers.  Wlmt  a wonderful  advantage  it  is  to 
be  so  elderly  and  dignified! 

Similar  societies  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  country: 
among  others  nmy  be  mentioned  the  Boston  Saturday 
Morning  Cooking  Club,  which  has  won  considerable  fame 
by  its  culinary  exploits;  the  Young  Maidens’  Cooking  As- 
sociation of  Savannah,  Georgia;  the  Philadelphia  Cook- 
ing Club;  the  New  York;  and  a number  in  the  West. 

Indeed,  wherever  those  famous  ludy  cooks  Miss  Juliet 
Corson.  Miss  Parloo,  and  Miss  Dodds  have  travelled,  giv- 
ing their  interesting  lectures,  cooking  clubs  have  sprung 
up  like  flowers  in  their  wake. 

I wonder,  with  all  their  knowledge,  whether  any  of 
these  coming  cooks  wilt  ever  equal  that  famous  Homan 
master  of  his  art  who  could  serve  at  table  a whole  pig, 
one-half  of  which  was  boiled,  and  the  other  roasted,  and 
stuffed  with  spiced  birds,  eggs,  and  delicious  nuts  ( 
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I iiatr  been  thinking  that  some  of  the  reader*  of 
Ymrjto  Pbm*i.ie  would  like  to  hear  about  Cncle  P*t*» 

and  perka)*  to  help  iny  «i*ter  M and  mVMlt  in 

tli«*  little  school  width  we  began  with  Pete’*  right 
children  fur  tins  flr»t  pu|»il«.  Four  yuan?  ago  we 
moved  tiuck  lo  the  old  farm  which  had  Ixin  toy  fa- 
ther’*. The  place  la  now  worked,  by  tenant  *.  One 
«»l  them  ta  » colorwl  man,  who  wo*  oner  our  slave, 
and  him  never  left  tw  n single  day.  He  0*«1  to  lx:  n 
good  servant,  ami  in  the  yearn  »mc«  he  ha*  been  free 
he  lx  mid  the  osinie  honcsl,  faithful  man.  hi  the  j 
sickness  nnd  Iniubln  we  have  had  ho  bn*  lw*«?n  the  | 
kindest  of  friend*.  always  doing  everything  ho  can 
for  n*.  When  we  cnmchack  we  found  a great  deal  ' 
to  do,  nnd  many  thing*  very  much  run  down,  and 
1'mrle  Pete  wax  oiir  heat  helper.  There  lx  do  Nlimd 
here  for  colored  children  tn  MIOmI,  an  we  asked  him 
tu  semi  hia  little  flock  to  us  ou  Sunday  iftmUMW. 
The  little  thing*  came  gladly,  anil  letmol  so  well  , 
that  VM>  told  litem  tli?*Y  might  Invite  any  other  dill* 
divn  who  wished  to  ham  to  mine  with  them.  Inn  ' 
month  our  school  numbered  t wenty-ami-n  pupil*.  | 
Among  them  they  have  only  alx  A B C primers,  and 
two  Now  Textauiviu*.  They  arc  very  anxious  to 
learn  to  read  and  write. 

It  we  had  the  money,  we  would  like  to  build  a little 

school 'house,  where  M would  teach  Hum  little 

(oik*  Hirer  1 1 men  « week,  except  In  thcsca.  aoii  W lien  1 
(hey  are  busy  In  the  colluti  Held. and  every  Sunday  ' 
ax  well.  We  could  then  take  r great  many  more, 
who  ure  now  sent  nvray  for  waul  of  room.  \Ve  will  | 
glndlv  give  the  luud,  all  tlM*  timber  needed,  and  the 
nxe  of  our  wagon  and  team,  anil  Pete  with  the  oil  XT 
Ini  hem  will  give  labor;  but  aortic  money  fx  necaa* 
anry  too,  nod  we  have  none.  Wo  would  now  Ik?  very 
glad  to  iwilvp  books,  oven  old  und  worn  one*,  r?v 
ward  card",  paper*,  and  slate*.  n»  well  in*  copies  of 
the  Tex  tame  ill.  If  we  had  a email  instrument,  M — - 
would  t.-nch  them  lo  ring. 

Any  gift*  of  money  or  hooks  which  may  Iw  r.nit  to 
inn  will  be  acknowledged  pnmiptly  wid  thankfully. 
Who  want*  to  help  Pete's  little  Mu,  and  her  friend*? 

Mum  Amok  KicuaEismi,*. 

Wo  havo  no  doubt  that  many  of  you  will  look  | 
at  tout  the  boin«  to  Mm?  what  xclionUbouk*  and  cattle  ' 
yon  havo  finished  using,  ami  wind  atory*books  and  | 
Testament*  yon  can  ootid  lo  these.  Indin?,  who  art*  | 
frying  to  make  the  little  dark-eyed  children  on  the 
farm  happier  aud  better.  Very  likely  some  of  you  ' 
will  deny  you  twelve*  a treat  of  some  kind,  or  auve 
money  from  condie*  or  toy*,  tliut  you  may  lend  u 
hand  to  ('itch?  Pete  iti  building  n lUlle  school -house.  | 
And  if  Nome  of  you  help  to  buy  the  HtlJe  cabinet  or- 
gan, why,  If  you  listen  very  hard,  you  may  hear  the 
sweet  voice*  singing.  If  not  with  your  ears,  lit  your 
heart*. 

W|V»;r*=.  Mvvirna*. 

I was  seven  year*  old  ou  Christina*-<l*y.  I can 
wot  write  well  yet,  but  mamma  I*  writing  thlx  tor 
me.  | have  two  Misters,  Ixulwl  and  Constance,  and  I 
have  thrw  cousin*  here,  mi  Unit  we  have  jmu  fun 
when  we  play  together.  Wo  have  drives  very  often 
out  on  the  lovely  green  prairies.  Mamma  read*  «* 
llu*  stories  ill  Yot  wi  I’mo'lh,  nnd  we  arc  so  delighted 
with  them  ull.  We  wire  very  *orrv  when  Mr.  Smbl*x 
dUsl.ainl  my  sifter  and  I hope  Toby  gut  some  other 
I hi  in  Ida  price.  I go  lo  school  cverv  day.  We  liud 
gum**  In  the  Park  on  the  mh  of  May.  Papa  and 
liianimn  took  u*  to  see  them.  The  tminWt  wm  l ho 
fat  mu n'a  race.  ETiivi.wiM.Nr. 

Lust  fall  papa  bought  a pig,  which  we  culled  Mat- 
tie.  Thlx  spring  she  hud  eight  little  pigs,  and  llwjf 
iii)  died  hut  one.  Mattie  wax  sick,  awl  cunM  not 
take  care  ol  It,  so  w«  kept  it  up  stair*,  ami  J«*d  it 
from  a IkiiMc.  tins  night  It  got  ont  of  It*  basket, 
and  ran  all  over  the  room,  squealing,  until  t got  tip 
uud  gave  It  eon*  milk.  I pul  it  lu  the  basket, cov- 
ered It  up  willi  Its  blanket.  and  thought  ii  would 
stay  then?  for  (lie  rest  of  the  night ; hut  1 hail  hardly 
crept  lido  bed,  and  wax  just  falling  asleep,  w him  1 
I nurd  It  squealing  again.  1 "aid  to  my  sister,  “ I bo- 
Ucve  Ihiit  pig  Is  out  iignlii";  and  *?»  he  was.  He  dkl 
not  want  In  go  buck  in  the  basket,  and  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  trnnhlc.  Mamma  and  pap*  both  hail 
lo  get  up  lo  feed  him  before  morning. 

Haihukt  S. 

P.S. — The  above  Idler  has  been  lying  some  time  In 
one  of  my  Imoti*,  hnf  I think  1 will  send  It.  After  I 
wrote  it  the  pig  died,  and  «*  burinl  him  in  thcgarrtcn. 

lUtnui  BniaS)  Vniwum C»,, Jt.Y , J«»»  it,  iwr. 

Will  some  of  this  readers  or  lI  varRa's  Yocxa  Pm* 
rt.r.  help  mu  hr  obtain  (alive)  some  of  »lu*  caterpillar* 
of  ti  e (•ecropiii,  l*oljphumt\  l.nna.  and  I'rometbsi 
innrhs?  They  are  found  fnttn  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
M*  vim. 

I'be  eggs  of  die  flirt  of  these  are  found  in  lifer? 
Southern  State*  in  May, aud  lu  Iln-  Nortliern  Slates 


In  June,  are  kidney -sit  nped  and  while,  and  are  found 
on  the  leave*  of  apple,  cherry,  and  wild  plum  tree*. 
The  caterpillar  meaaure*  from  three  to  four  inclH1*  , 
lit  leiiglli,  I*  liglil  grtHti,  with  red  mirf*  or  knobs 
with  block  hair*  on  them.  It  I*  about  (lie  «lxe  of  a 
woman’s  middle  Unger. 

The  caterfiiilar  of  the  secoud  variety  Is  found  on 
oak,  ehu.  nnd  lime  ln*e*  in  July  and  August.  Its 
body  is  ol u e-g rex'n,  with  orange  aiwl  pnrplc  wartx, 
it*  bead  and  feet  block. 

Tlie  catcffdllar  of  the  thlnl  vnrlely  Is  much  like 
tin?  second,  but  is  found  ou  walnut  nnd  hickory  ; 
tree*. 

The  caterpillar  uf  tlie  fourth  variety  feeds  ou  nas- 
satris- trees.  It  Is  lacpr,  like  the  other*,  bluish- 
green,  except  (hr  I tend,  tccUand  tail,  which  art?  yel- 
low. There  are  souK'tiiiHvi  small  wart  dike  s|K>t«  on 
it,  either  red  nr  hllie. 

| I want  the  coconns.  I be  caterpHlai*,  and  the  egg*. 
Tlie  caterpillar*  can  he  sent  xiilelv  by  inoU,  1 think. 
In  a jK-rlonded  box*  with  Mins  <*f  the  pri'in-r  leaves 
inclosed  with  them,  unh'se  the  distance  i*  too  great. 

Mas.  L.  Lc<ti  ml 

Hmn,liuwife 

We  had  nn  evergreen  bell  for  Christmas,  and  this 
spring  we  hung  it  out  in  the  porch,  wln-ti  some  lit  He 
blnlx  came,  made  a nest  in  it,  laid  eggs,  nnd  hutctnxl 
ont  little  birds.  We  could  stand  in  tlie  north  and  . 
watch  the  mot  Iter  bird  bring  worms  to  i'  d her  little 
ones.  I ant  six  years  old.  Ji  xu.l  A. 

Tiiey  wi're  •*ciiii?“  little  bird*,  to  r.biMMu?  so  coxy  a 
place  lor  housekeeping. 

RttiB.nrt.vt,  \i.»  JxkaxY.  | 

I have  just  the  sweetest  little  sister,  who  likes  me  ' 
tu  play  on  the  piano  while  she  run*  around  in  n cir- 
cle or  dances.  Hot  she  wUI  dance  to  only  not  tunc, 
and  If  I play  any  oilier  she  Mta  down  on  the  corner  j 
of  the  sofa,  and  wails  fur  mu  tu  get  through. 

II  atth:  L.  S.  | 

XstnuLtr,  Cuinwu.  ; 

I am  eleven  year*  old,  and  my  brother  «»«!  I take? 
Yorsc*  Frori.r,  and  like  it  very  much.  1 think  Jim- 
my Hiowii  is  rt  very  lunny  l«oy.  I likivl  •■Snsle  K>ng- 
ninn's  l>eci-loa"  and  “ Mihirixl’s  lh»ig;»ln'  Tory  mucli. 
Please,  Mr.  Harj«cr,  Irll  Jimmy  liruivit  lo  imlfl  an* 
other  of  Ida  sad  experience*  soon.  Aronr  B. 

btUU,  CcAVtiH. 

hrtdhers  ami  sisters  nnd  I like  t«»  read  Yoi’mu 
I’kont.  I think  Jimmy  Brown's  toonk«*y  must  have 
been  a nrmarkable  one,  Uoui.r.r  C.  W. 

My  xixter  and  I take  Yotrxn  P kicks,  nixl  we  like  It 
vrry  tnneli.  At  *clH»ol  nw  Friday  two  girls,  my  *i*- 
tcr  and  myself,  rend  ’*  Hu*|y  Kingman’s  |le<  Isioji,*’ 
and  our  teacher  thought  It  very  good.  We  begun 
YdL'no  P»uii*i.r  with  No.  HI,  but  ns  my  cousin  hud 
nil  the  eniinbers  from  the  flnxt,  I ri-.ut  ihe  xlorlcs  In  , 
riicin.  We  have  rutulc  ont  many  of  Hit?  piutxte*.  but 
have  never  sent  any,  I enjoy  tin* letters  in  the  Po*t- 
ofllce  Bux.  K.  and  1-  B. 


tnuvanun,  Uum'x. 

1 can  hnnllr  wait  till  my  grandma,  w ho  lives  in 
Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  send*  me  my  Yodmo  I'm* 
iLr.  I am  nine  yean*  old,  and  my  *h*»er  Mattie  is 
seven.  We  have  a dnrlhig  little  CMtiun-binL  Irian 
Sing  very  sweetly.  We  have  taught  It  to  eat  from 
our  Ui-niths.  Its  name  is  Billy.  We  think  a great 
dean  of  uur  {n-t.  Custt*  B> 

ruiLAi-ixniu.  PamivMU, 

i I hav*  taken  Yorxa  Prnnx  ever  since  th«?  p«-  i 
yu?r  was  piihlislnxl,  and  I cun  hardly  wait  for  Tm>*- 
diiv  morning  to  cunve  I tint  so  atixioira  to  get  it.  I 
r l link  that  M Toby  Tyler”  and  the  “Duixv  Cot“ar»? 

. tlie  prettiest  of  ull  tin*  stories.  Next  week  1 am  g<»-  i 
i lug  to  the  L-ounlry  l'»  spend  tlie  similiter  al  my  grand- 
pa V,  and  I expect  to  hove  n very  nice  lime  then*. 
They  have  horse*  nnd  enwa  and  chicken*  and  culnm- 
fow  I*,  f go  down  to  the  pashm?  lot  every  evening, 
and  the  nm»  come  lo  ine  and  l f«s?il  them. 

I Ijixf  winter  I went  tn  school  l*>r  tin-  Hi -t  time,  I 
studied  4|tdle  linrd,  and  I took  the  second  pfiae.  It 
whs  a dear  little  silver  fau. 

I am  almost  eight  years  old,  and  I Impc  to  take 
' Yucjo.  P«oei.i;  until  I grow  to  be  a woman. 

Jemkix  P.  M. 


Cnautri,  Owml 

I am  eleven  roars  old.  I l»vc  l)cen  eonfliKvl  to  my 
Wd  five  weeks  to-dn>.  1 wns  out  likiiilhig.  and  wo* 
climbing  over  a fence,  mid  ax  1 was  handing  the  gnn 
over,  it  slipped  nut  of  my  hands,  an<l  olf  went  Mister 
nun  : It  uiiHk'  n bole  in  my  leg,  nnd  uiie  In  my  arm. 

It  was  a pinfire  gun.  I hupt*  llv*  Itoyx  who  read  this 
whl  not  handle  guns  or  pistols  until  they  ore  old 
enough  to  take  can*  of  them.  I will  not  tie  able  to 
walk,  oven  with  a crutch,  for  six  weeks.  I do  noi 
know  what  I would  do  without  IlMiei  s’s  Torso 
I’mru.  '*  The  Cruise  of  the  'Ohust*  “ I*  splendhl. 

I liked  “Tohv  Tyler.”  I am  making  a colleetiaD  of 
slwll*,  coins,  and  atiunpx.  We  have  four  little  kit- 
ten*. and  mi  sister  calls  the  mother  cat  Mamma  Lil- 
lie or  Mover  Lillie. 

My  father  and  mother  carried  toe  to  flu*  window 
this  morning  at  three  o'clock,  and  I *aw  tin?  comet.  | 
J.  T.  M.  | 

We  too  hope  that  the  boys  who  read  this  lelU-r  | 


will  lived  If*  warning,  and  let  fire-arms,  nnd  even  toy 
pistols,  alone.  They  an?  dangerous  piny  things.  Boys 
who  go  mi  hunting  excuraloua  should  Iw  nccom|«- 
tuesl  bjr  llu-ir  fathers  or  elder  brothers:  lint  white 
we  do  not  condemn  banting  altogether,  wc  think 
tlwre  are  many  safer  way*  of  finding  oqt-donr  ple*- 
snre*.  without  taking  thu  lives  or  Innocent  animals, 
or  periling  your  own. 

SosaiawT,  New  Jsswre. 

before  the  Idea  was  mentioned  in  Yocvo  P*om 
a socictv  had  1k«cii  siartitl  in  New  York  to  collect  all 
sorts  of  things,  siKh  os  preserved  sea-wcuil,  dried 
grass,  iron,  gold,  and  other  ores — in  fart.  «*verrthing 
except  pitotagA1  stamp*.  Wc  hold  mcvtitigs  In  the 
fall,  nt  which  ull  the  collect  Ions  art?  placed  In  the  so- 
ciety’s cnbl net,  to  he  lent  for  a while.  I am  the  sec- 
retary. mid  will  he  happy  t»»  give  full  particular*  In 
any  one  who  may  write  to  me  Inclosing  a tbreeesettt 
stamp.  No  girls  are  admitted,  nor  any  person*  re- 
siding ont  of  New  York  Si  are  for  oyer  three  month* 
nt  a tune.  John  It.  Ui.sk a, 

Hecretary  N.  Y.  Chapter  C.  Agassi*  Association. 

Although  yon  np|s-ar  to  have  anticipated  «a: 
Young  People's  Nat.:ral  History  fin*  luty,  we  will  to 
pleased  t<i  bare  you  become  a branch  of  it.  It  you 
wish  to  do  so.  Your  rule  with  rvgnrd  to  girls  seems 
Iii  us  miller  arbitrary.  Girls  make  good  working 
member*  of  such  socleth**,  and  their  presence  achU 
much  animal  Ion  to  the  meetings. 

Il  tony  perhaps  !*•  intervsting  for  yonr  readers  to 
know  with  how  modi  pleasure  II** era*.  Yocn*. 
ProrLE  is  wetcoiued  In  tnr-anuy  coun fries  sucii  t> 
Holland,  and  how  even  a Dulch  girl  Is  intcrcsMs!  in 
it*  pretty  stories  and  engraving*,  I iiHtiir  its  arilta: 
ns  •ngrrly  fl*  any  American  boy  or  girl,  and  the  P?**t- 
nfflec*  Box  is  one  of  Its  greatest  attraction*.  Prr- 
hflp*  some  of  vonr  renders  wnulil  like  to  luive  photo- 
grajitis  reprosenting  views  from  Holland.  I will 
send  tfiein  lu  exchange  ftw  any  American  p ict arm. 
If  c»rrtw|iondenis  have  a s|x-cl«l  desire  for  vIa*** 
from  pnriiculnr  place*  ol  Hullaml,  tlwy  will  pleas; 
state  it  In  their  letter*,  and  I will  try  to  sntlsfy  tlicir 
dciiuiiula.  E.  Moi.kw  at  kb. 

Villa  Ptmn,  Sc*ieveiilnget»,  Holland. 

The  following  exchange*  are  offered  by  cone- 
spondents: 

Post  marks  from  Otiio,  Indiana,  ninl  Michigan,  fnr 
postnuirks  frntn  any  other  Ktate.oT  for  Indian  relics. 

Ki/ukkx  llc.<rrKa,  WiiUMtu,  Uhio. 

Indian  arrow-heads,  lead  ore,  and  mica,  for  half- 
cents  ami  large  copper  cents  n(  all  date*. 

W,  P.  \V>bjLaKi>,  Fail  field,  I1L 


Sjieclmen  of  rock  aud  earth  from  flic  State  uf 
Ohio,  fur  the  same  from  any  uiher  Seats, 

Calvin  K.  Risen  an. 

Care  of  B.  F.  Selgley,  Mclmore,  Ohio? 

Stamps,  for  same. 

(iKoaiix  S.  Mkekuitu,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Periwinkles, email  imiuwl  shells. nnd  pctrifleutlotis, 
for  foreign  statu |m*.  Fxanx  HrivrHs, 

Liberty,  l*nh>n  Co,,  Ind. 

Indian  tomahawks,  for  cnrioeltlr*  of  any  kind.  No 
foreign  slarups  wautwl.  Dri.i.ir  II.  Povvra, 

RnsM'llviilr,  Logan  Co.,  Ky. 


Sml  fmm  New  Jersey,  for  minerals,  fossils,  or  any- 
th! ug  good  for  a museum. 

Amisr.i.  Grskv,  Jrw.« 

Box  Si.  F.ngkwood,  N.  J. 

Sixteen  lorclgn  postage  stamps,  for  silver  or  go!*l 
on?.  r.  M nu., 

l&ttT  Mount  VenM)U  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


Htarops.  jMJstmnrk*.  hotterflirs.  or  moss,  for  ses- 
Bhrils,  uf  any  curiosity  suliahlc  for  a museum. 

FttAsa  Funn. 

Middleflithl,  Cieaaga  Co-,  Ohio. 


Belgian  and  French,  for  stumps  f torn  Russia.  Nor- 
way. Turkey,  Sweden,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Greece.  No 
dQpliCMhtEL  AttJMH.Il  Lavdak, 

111  Bontlt  Puqrlh St., Terre  Haute.  IodL 

Two  good  books,  for  a voting  spaniel  poppy*. 

Mims  P.  Fr li.ro. 
Platixhurg,  rliiitou  Co..  N.  Y. 


Cryolite  from  Gretmlaml,  pure  limestone  from 
Crystal  Caw,  Bucks  Co,,  Penn.,  stamps,  postmarks, 
and  coin*,  for  Indimi  iwlim,  curio*ili?w  of  all  kinds 
mul  old  Culled  Slates  cents  aud  h»|t-ccn!«. 

Fkank  H Ka in-. 

1S2S  Green  St.,  Philadelphia.  Penn. 

I will  give  the  following  crilloctlon  of  mineral*  for 
a got «l  Indian  bow  and  arrow*, or  for  a (o?»t-(io*vr 
| “cnJl-aaw,  or  a gcH.nl  prlnlhig-pnt***;  Agnlc*t  fcar- 
I n-Hani,  agate*  (iiioaa),  aahrstoo,  rlnilccHotvy,  clay- 
«ton«  (exmeretiona),  r«>pp«*r  ?»«•,  cnp|w*r  pyrite*,  cry- 
| utile,  instills  (quartz),  fridapar,  flint,  fundi  wood 
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fluorspar,  Calvin,  gypsum,  granite,  garnet,  Iceland* 
■pur,  Mammoth  Cava  {formations’,  marble,  mica 
(quartz:,  nebMc,  satin-spar,  shale-fused  reck  (rare), 
jasper  i red  wool,  sandstone  formation*,  iron  lijrit*-*, 
petrified  mure;  also  six  shells  from  Sandwich  IsL 
iukU,  three  shells  from  F««)m  I»lan<l«,  fonr  shell* 
from  Bermuda  Wand*,  nix  octridud  shells,  n trilo- 
blte,  a ploco  of  mussel  chalk  (Austria),  nml  some 
other  curiosilie*.  Correspondent*  please  write  Ixs 
lon  sending  anything, 

C.  H.  Lr  \nnn-TRiL.  JtTM., 

Box  787,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

(jtiartz  crystals,  iron  ore,  ami  (lint,  for  sen  curios- 
Itlv*,  or  otMinp*  from  Iceland,  Greenland,  any  coun- 
try In  Africa  except  Egypt,  Aravin  Inc  Republic,  and 
Central  America.  Cii  milks  LaNSImj, 

Plat  tsburg,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Offer*  Invited  for  a pair  of  boao-hall  sht***,  sire  No. 
8,  very  little  worn.  Tmatouxr  T.  I*.  Lrqt'i";. 

Bedford  Station,  Wwtcluater  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Stomps  from  Aria.  Africa.  South  Amorim,  Gold 
Coaal,  Gum  bin.  Mexico,  etc.,  also  chine**  coins,  cop. 
per  ore.  beautiful  art  card*,  and  cards  with  nay  miiur, 
for  department  stamps,  or  any  bmldua  European ; 
foreign  coins,  good  ocenli  curio**! Hr*,  or  cauls.  In 
any  even  exchange.  Indian  arrow- heads  f**r  twelve 
■lamps,  or  anything  named  uIhiyv, 

Lock  Box  88,  Uttle  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Two-eent  blue  and  red  United  States  internal  rev. 
Stine  stump*,  for  foreign  stumps  and  curiositlu*.  : 
Correspondent*  will  please  send  postal,  slating  what 
they  have  to  exchange,  and  the  number  ot  *tiitn]m  I 
they  wlidt.  It  the  exchange  is  agreeable,  we  will  1 
forward  our*  immediately. 

II.  Noma  arid  G.  Ilmiv, 

Boom  39, 18  Coart  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  j 

Thirty  foreign  stumps,  for  five  piece*  or  Indian  ' 
or  Mound  Builders'  pottery—  good  specimen*.  i 

Box  35,  Atwater,  Ohio.  j 

Soli  from  Pen nsy I vanin  nod  water  from  Uie  Dela- 
ware" mid  Nrhaylkill  rivers,  f«»r  nil  and  water  from 
any  other  State  and  river.  K *tik  EL  Siimr, 

3130  Share*  ood  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Sond  from  Lake  Ontario,  for  dlftcrvnt  aorta  of 
woods.  An  onnen  for  «teli  kind. 

Runxar  II  s a on,  Albion.  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Three  hundred  pnatinnrks.  all  different,  for  onp 
good  font  of  type  weighing  not  Jess  than  two  potrods. 
IL  F.  Hiikmiax,  Cralgsvllle,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Stump*  or  postmarks,  for  stamp*.  Thowe  from 
Mexico,  Cuba.  Pern,  anil  Iceland  especially  desired. 

H Aiiav  W.  l)r..Ni*nx,  Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  III.  | 

Ten  postmark*,  for  the  7 or  M cent  stamp  of  any 
United  States  department  except  the  Interior;  or  1 
stamps.  Tor  stamps ; and  stomps,  for  rerioaltles.  No  j 
duplicate*.  J«hin  K.  Jti.Aiir. 

lVninsuin  House,  8t*  bright,  N.  J.  ! 

One  of  Scott  s stamp  albums,  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  ran*  stamp*,  some  utilised,  for  u pair 
of  toiler  skates,  in  good  cotidlt|(»n,  or  a miniature 
yacht  or  sclmoticr  i*»t  loss  than  twenty-two  inches 
long,  with  a mast  and  itowsprir. 

Cliaai.m  E.  lhmiM, 

»«»  Can  me  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Stuff  oil  hnminlug-hlnls,  for  good  specimens  of 
gold.  silver,  zinc,  tin,  h*«d,  and  copper  ore,  or  |>ctri- 
(1*aI  terns,  Indian  pottery,  nuiL-thysts,  stalactite*.  and 
stalagmite*.  Please  write  and  arrange  cxcliungo 
first,  Ctewi  L.  QsaootyJtrw., 

3 Divinity  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Shells,  pebbles,  ntul  coral  from  (he  Atlantic  Ocean, 
for  foreign  stamp* ; or  stamps,  for  etam;**. 

. Paso  Hoc htos, 

Monmouth  Beach,  AtlauticvUlc  P.  O.,  N.  J. 

One  setting  of  pure  breed  golden  Polish  hens'  eggs, 
for  stamps.  P.  o.  Box  388, 

Gou rente u r.  8t,  Law  rence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PlWIMl  ferns,  for  foreign  slump*. 

Etta  Mim.ri:,  Westport,  Mendocino  Co..  Cal. 

Ocean  shell*,  for  (lower  seeds  or  foreign  stamp*. 

A specimen  of  copper  ore,  for  foreign  stamps, 

Vt . D.  Mu. i. sit,  Westport,  Mendocino  Co.,  Cal. 

A piece  of  petrified  wood,  a piece  of  flint,  and  sj>enr 
and  arrow  heads,  fur  foreign  stamps. 

Ruin  Clay,  Jamestown,  Va, 

A stamp  from  Bavaria,  Austria. Germany,  France, 
England,  Italy,  Belgium,  or  Cmadit,  f or  the  same 
from  Turkey,  Brazil.  Mexico,  Greece,  .Spain,  Cuba, 
Egvpf,  nr  Russia.  Noah  1'.  Colkjjan. 

Cor.  Gilford  and  Niagara  Sts. , Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Old  issue*  or  United  States  stamps  especially  tie-  1 
■I red  for  a triangular  Capo  Colony  or  an  3-cent  re- 
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1 glsterwl  Canada  stamp ; five  stump*  of  Italy,  France,  • 
Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  nml  liarariu,  or  a Lux-  1 
rmburg  and  four  other  kinds,  (or  any  South  Ameri- 
can stamp.  Fan.  II.  Wilson, 

P.  O.  Box  1»IA.  Joliet,  Illinois. 

( For  othrr  rxeAunpr*.  «m  third  pops  n)  eocer.  J 

Until  September  I,  excitangrra  will  address  A.  Ed- 
; die  Conover  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Brainerd,  Harrison, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Annie  C.  Smith,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,and  Hairy  C., 
Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  withdraw  i heir  name*  from  our 
exchange  list. 

AtxxK  IL— Brad  answer  to  N.  & A.  8. 

Maby  II.— Write  again  to  Susie  F.,who  perhaps 
failed  to  receive  your  letter.  Tell  her  wl»ut  you  have 
told  us,  and  ask  her  to  explain  her  delay. 

Mauy  S,— We  felt  very  *ud  when  we  read  In  your 
letter  that  your  dear  sister*  Helen  and  Sophie  Scouller  | 
liad  both  been  taken  away  by  death.  Your  home 
must  lie  very  lonely  without  them.  Yon  w ill  always  . 
love  the  puj*r  for  iittlc  Helen's  sake,  and  H is  a very  ' 
sweet  thought  of  your  mamma  to  go  on  taking  it  in  j 
, her  name,  so  thnt  whenever  It  comm  you  will  he 
“reminded  of  dear  little  Helen  in  heaven.’' 

Joseph  W.  Hawkins  died  suddenly  on  June  Ho. 
His  brother  requests  that  no  more  letters  he  sent  to 
hi*  address  on  the  exchange  list. 

Idfrna  G.  N.— CsNTifxim  ash  Tabantitlas.— The  1 
tarantula,  or  wolf-spider,  Is  u hunter,  ninniitg  over 
the  ground  with  gnat  MriftnMW  it  mak*s>  no  web, 
but  hUw In  holt-sin  the earth, and  in ClOVlOUS,  whieli  . 
B lines  with  Its  silk.  Its  poison  Is  active,  hot  It  con- 
fines its  ravages  to  Insects  on  which  it  preys,  and 
seldom  a I tucks  man.  Till*  poor  spider  I in*  been 
very  much  maligned.— Cent ipods  inhabit  the  tropic*. 
They  are  yellow,  brown,  or  msly  red,  and  are  ex- 
tremely venomous.  They  arc  often  the  length  of  a , 
man's  little  Anger,  but  are  flattened  like  tape.  They  j 
hi  to  bv  means  of  a strong  forcep*  placed  horizon-  1 
tolly  at  their  month,  nearly  n*  large  as  the  hooked 
thorns  on  a blackberry  bramble,  causing  fever,  pain, 
and  inflammation.  They  creep  into  gloves  anil  pipes, 
and  are  u source  of  great  annoyance  to  peuple  In 
India.  Tl»e  English  cettllped  is  something  like  a 
glow-worm,  emitting  a phosphorescent  light.  These 
creature*  possess  front  fifty-one  to  flfty-flve  pairs  of 
leg*. 

“ Admiring  Fnir.Nn."— John  G.  Whittier  resides 
In  A meal  Miry,  Muss, ; Thomas  Nast,  in  Morristown, 

N.  J. ; John  G.  Saxe,  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; and  Mrs. 
Dinah  Muloek  Cralk,  in  LoimIou,  Eng. 

L G.  C.— It  would  be  a very  difllrult-  thing,  and 
almost  an  impossibility,  for  a buy  to  huild  a bout  Ilka 
the  irAifcirin^. 

E.  A.  A. — Full  directions  for  making  a canvas 
can ix*  were  given  in  Uaki-ku's  Yocxa  PzueLx  No. 

«,  VoL  I. 


the  worms  which  fell  from  the  trees  at  every  step. 
In  Central  Park  orioles  and  robins  hold  thdr  own, 
without  trouble  from  tin-  sparrow*.  Flenae  give  up 
yuur  Idea  of  a snare.  The  7hxidcrmi«f’a  Afamiot, 
published  by  the  Amcrlcun  News  Company,  New 
York,  will  tell  yuq  all  about  stuffing  bird*,  etc. 
Price  $1. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzle*  have  been  received 
fmm  John  amt  Afire  Sualhmtrth.  T.  M.  Armstrong, 
“School-Boy.’’  “Phil  I.  Pear,"  Tlioddens  Koscius- 
ko, T.  M.  Armstrong,  “ D.  E.  Cemlicr,"  J.  W.  and 
D.  A.  Slattery,  B<*slt-  II.  Moore,  A.  B.  Ilance,  Jtme 
It.  Iturn*.  ••  Damon  and  Pythias,"  J.  J.  Bellman, 
Fiank  Lodias,  and  Ell*  lloelurd. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  I. 

CIIABAOK. 

Mv  first  In  obstinate  silence  stands, 

With  never  a word  to  say. 

Mr  sectMid  clunxirs  on  sea  or  land 
Many  .i  time  in  th*  day. 

Mv  whole, «tenr  fellow*,  will  make  von  strong, 

U n law  you  play  with  it  quits  too  long. 

Dick. 

No.  s. 

nuuraia 

1.  Behead  a time-piece,  aiwl  leave  something  bv 
which  treasures  arc  protected.  8.  Behead  « urickiv 
red  new,  and  leave  a graceful  tree.  3.  Behead  aprep- 
on  11  on,  and  leave  a letter  ot  the  alphabet.  4.  Be- 
ho*d  a roeumuile  iiflertion,  and  leave  * pile  ot  buy. 
h-  Behewl  it  brave  champion,  and  leave  u period  of 
darkness.  8.  Behead  u hart!  mid  valuable  wood,  and 
leave  a quality  wldcli  lmlongs  to  u delicious  tUli.  7. 
Bi  h.-nil  ■,  snare,  and  leave  a knock.  With  the  be- 
I loaded  letters  form  toe  name  of  a cheery  little  visit- 
or and  a nice  rest  for  the  feet.  C.  8.  IL 


No.  3. 

itvi.r-Mjr«ur— <7b  IMum). 

1.  A precious  metal,  t Conception  of  a thing.  8. 
A 1a«t,  4.  A cistern.  6.  A sultlx.  6.  A kilter  of  the 
alphabet.  Damon  ixu  Pituia*. 


Nu.  4 

XCMRBIOAI.  (-MaKaML 

I am  something  your  readers  are  always  waiting 
>r.  nml  I sin  composed  »»f  IS  letter*. 

My  8,  3, 18  Is  to  knock. 

My  1, 15. 10, 7,  ft  i*  a habitation. 

My  4. 0,  II,  I**  I*  a stick. 

My  13. 14.  11  i»  an  abbreviation. 

My  18, 8, 8 is  to  peep.  H. 


No.  5. 
trios*. 

In  ale,  bn l not  in  Ixmr. 

In  innl,  but  not  in  | leer. 

In  min,  but  imt  In  fall. 

Ill  cellar,  hut  mu  in  hall. 

In  flee,  hut  not  In  fain. 

My  whole  Is  a maiden's  name,  *ti«  nlaln- 
J.  P.  B. 

No,  8. 

worn*  aqtiAaa. 

My  first  is  a wild  animnl.  My  M>cond  Is  repo**. 
My  ttdivl  Is  the  plural  of  a small  venomous  nerpeut. 
My  fonrth  la  pcucR  Vi  O.  Lav. 


N.  B.  A.  8.— Perl  tap*  yonr  tarrjy  correspondent  is 
waiting  to  receive  a new  supply  of  the  articles  he 
has  offered  in  exchange.  We  can  only  advl*e  you 
to  be  patient,  and  if  you  do  not  hear  from  him  soon, 
to  write  again,  requesting  Hie  favor  of  a reply  at  least, 
and  tin*  return  of  your  own  articles,  if  he  can  not 
fulfill  Ills  part  of  the  coutracL  We  believe  the  In- 
vention of  which  you  Inquire  has  not  been  put  to 
any  practical  use. 

Korbut.— ' Yob  can  get  a very  good  nickel-case  . 
watch  at  a price  varying  from  88  to  $10. 

ILS.P.— The  fhtfra' Il'.uatratrt  .Van,  London, Eng., 

Is  edited  by  Captain  Msyne  Held.  A reply  to  your 
other  question  was  given  In  Post-office  Box  No-  88. 
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D 
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No.  8.  Vocation. 

No.  4.  1.  Cathedral.  8.  Thuddeue  Kooclnsko.  3. 
(Carpathian.  4.  Iguana. 


M.  P.— The  address  you  request  is  113  West  Fifty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York  dty. 

J.  S.,  IL  C..  and  OniRtts. — Yonr  host  course  would 
be  to  write  for  the  Information  you  desire,  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  Inclosing  a stamped  envelope  for  his  reply.  Ajk-  ' 
IMtinimviits  tu  tb«f  Naval  Academy  nre  made  hy  mem-  i 
bens  of  Congnau  for  tlM>lr  respeclivc  districts. 

Yocno  TxArrr.a.— We  think  it  wonld  b*  a pity  to 
muke  war  on  tin;  sparrows,  which  are  no  doubt  pug-  1 
nedoua,  but  wtaidi  were  brought  to  our  country  for  ! 
a good  purpose.  Before  they  came,  our  dty  streets  j 
were  In  the  summer  a terror  to  ladles  by  reason  of  | 
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SiNOi.it  Conics,  4 cents ; Os  a Sraamumon,  one 
year,  $i  60;  Fiva  Si-nsouii'noNs,  one  year,  00  - 
payable  m aiirumv,  free. 

'Hie  Volume*  of  Hahi*kb's  Yorxo  Prom. a com- 
rococo  with  the  first  Number  in  November  of  each 
your. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  Number. 
When  no  lime  is  spcriflt'd,  It  will  In?  uwii-rstood 
that  the  subscriber  desires  to  commence  with  the 
| Nnmbcr  Issued  after  Die  receipt  of  tin*  order. 

Remittance*  should  brr  made  by  Powr-Omcs 
MoNKY-Oimm  or  Dry  ST,  to  avoid  risk  of  toss. 

HAIKPKK  A'  RRUTHEHS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


Mim  MmrTABiL.  ••  Yob  will  find  ibe  bathing  perfectly  life,  tny  detn,  bo  long  a*  yon  hold  fs»t  to  the  Ule-llne,  and  don  t go  near  the  water 
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was  a born  musician,  and  one  whom  now  musicians  delight  to 
honor.  My  father  and  grandfather  were  musicians,  and  I,  be- 
fore 1 was  fonr  years,  old  hod  my  daily  hours  of  practice  on  the 
harpsichord.  For  some  years  my  father  was  my  teacher,  but 
before  I was  eleven  1 had  outgrown  his  teaching,  and  written 
some  variations  upon  a march  popular  in  those  days;  oud  by 
tho  time  I was  fifteen  I had  published  three  sonatas,  and  been 
appointed  assistant  organist  at  court.  This  office  1 held  for  a 
year  or  so,  and  then  the  Elector  of  Bonn,  at  whose  coart  1 waa, 
sent  me  at  his  own  expeuso  to  Vienna,  there  to  study  under 
Mozart.  My  mother's  death  soon  called  me  back  to  Bonn,  for  I 
had  two  younger  brothers,  Caspar  and  Johann,  to  look  after, 
and  here  I staid  until  1792,  when,  having  started  Caspar  as  a 
music  teacher  and  Johann  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  I returned 
to  Yieuua,  aud  never  left  it  ngniu  for  uuy  length  of  time.  1 
*;ient  five  happy  years  there,  for  I was  a great  favorite  with  tho 
Viennese  public,  and  my  ]>erformaucca  always  excited  attention. 
I studied  with  Huydu.uud  begun  to  compose  with  rupidity, for 
my  idea;:  for  musical  compositions  always  outran  my  capacity 
for  writing  them  out.  I had,  however,  a secret  sorrow,  which 
is  believed  to  have  shown  truces  in  my  works,  but  for  soma  time 
I managed  to  conceal  it,  being  proud  aud  disdaining  pity,  but 
at  hist,  in  1800,  when  sick.  I was  forced  to  write  to  my  doctor: 
“My  hearing  has  gradually  been  liecoming  weaker  for  three 
years  past.  I pass  a wretched  existence.  For  the  last  two 
years  I have  almost  entirely  shunned  society,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  people  1 am  deaf" 

Alas!  there  was  no  help  for  me,  and  nt  last  I was  unable  to 
hear  any  music.  8till  I continued  to  write, and  gain  fame  if 
not  fortune;  but  my  misfortunes  were  not  over,  for  at  my  bro- 
ther Caspar's  death  in  IHlfi,  lie  left  me  guardian  to  his  only  son, 
uml  from  then  until  my  death  his  conduct,  though  I always 
loved  and  forgave  him,  w as  to  me  a constant  source  of  anxiety. 

At  last,  worn  out  w ith  work,  worry, and  trouble,  I fell  sick  in 
the  fall  of  1420,  and  though  tenderly  cared  for  by  friends,  died 
on  the  20th  of  I ►recruiter,  during  a furious  thumler-storin,  a most 
unusual  event  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  my  life  ended 
with  the  storm.  My  funeral  wns  on  the  29tli,  and  was  attend- 
ed by  such  numbers  that  soldiers  had  to  lie  called  to  force  a 
way  from  the  house  to  the  church,  and  though  lint  a short  dis- 
tance. it  took  the  procession  one  hour  and  a half  to  reach  the 
church.  After  the  ceremonies  there,  my  body  waa  carried  to 
the  cemetery  outside  the  gates  of  Vienna.  Near  my  grave  lie 
Schubert  and  Clement,  my  friends  in  life. 

In  1863  the  Qesellseliaft  der  MiiHikfrcunde  of  Vienna  decided 
to  take  charge  of  my  grave,  it.  having  l»eon  neglected.  They 
have  laid  a flat  stone  over  the  spot,  snrroundcd  it  with  an  iron 
railing,  and  the  obelisk  they  raised  liears  ou  it  a lyre  and  my 
uaiuc,  aud  the  grave  is  always  to  be  teudcrly  cared  for. 

CHARADE. 

Mv  first  is  formed  to  charm  the  ear, 

My  second  to  offend  it ; 

My  whole  contains  what’s  very  dear; 

All  ladies  will  defend  it. 


MUD  PIES. 

BY  MRS.  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

8wketexkd  with  sugar,  aud  sprinkled  with  spice, 
Apple  turn- overs  are  really  nice; 

But  make-believe  pica  are  a great  deal  more  fun, 
Wlieu  little  cookt  hake  them  out  here  in  the  sun. 
With  soft  coaxing  touches  they  mix  np  the  dough — 
Brown  tlonr  is  said  to  be  wholesome,  yon  know*; 

And  if  little  liugers  shall  gather  a stain. 

Why,  wuter  ami  soap  will  soon  wash  them  again. 

And  after  the  wonderful  liuking  is  done — 

Tho  droll  jolly  baking  out  hen*  in  the  sun — 

The  sweet  little  cooks  will  lie  happy  to  take. 

If  somebody  give  it,  a good  slice  of  cake. 


A PERSONATION:  WHO  AM  I? 

BY  E.  M. 

rI^lIK  lfith  of  last  December  was  the  ouc-hundrcd-and-tenth 
_L  anniversary  of  my  birth,  and  though  I have  been  dead  more 
than  fifty  years,  I think  I am  as  much  tulked  of  now.  if  not  more, 
than  I was  while  living,  ami  my  works,  instead  of  losing  their 
hold  on  the  attention  of  the  public,  seem  to  gain  in  favor.  1 
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FLORA  MACDONALD  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BV  BENSON  J.  LOOSING. 

THEN  the  young  Prince  Charles  Edward,  grandson 
of  James  II.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  landed  in  Scot- 
land in  1745,  and  claimed  his  right  to  the  throne  from 
which  his  grandfather  had  been  driven,  thousands  of 
Scotchmen,  regarding  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign, 
joined  him  in  fighting  for  the  British  crown.  He  fought, 
was  defeated,  and  became  a hiding  fugitive  on  the  island 
of  Uist,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  off  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, and  was  assisted  in  making  his  escape  to  France 
by  Flora  Macdonald,  a beautiful,  patriotic,  and  romantic 
Scotch  girl,  just  from  school  in  Edinburgh,  come  to  visit 
her  kinsman,  Laird  Macdonald,  the  chief  of  Uist. 


Laird  and  Lady  Macdonald  were  friends  of  the  Prince, 
and  were  trying  to  hide  him  from  the  searching  eyes  of 
British  soldiers,  who  swarmed  on  the  island  in  quest  of 
him.  They  could  not  shield  him  much  longer.  I^ady 
Macdonald  conceived  a plan  for  the  Prince’s  escape,  but 
found  no  man  willing  to  undertake  the  ]K*rilous  enter- 
prise. Her  young  kinswoman  Flora  spoke  scornfully  of 
the  timidity  that  held  buck  her  countrymen  from  such  a 
patriotic  and  benevolent  task. 

“Will  you  undertake  it,  Flora?”  asked  Lady  Macdon- 
ald, perceiving  the  young  girl’s  zeal  and  patriotism. 

“ Indeed  I will,”  quickly  responded  Flora. 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  the  romantic 
enterprise.  Neil  Macdonald,  a young  kinsman  of  Flora, 
volunteered  to  accompany  her.  She  obtained  a passport 
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to  leave  the  island  with  Neil,  and  three  others  os  a boat's  I remembered  Flora  Macdonald.  She  was  enthusiastic  in 
crew,  and  Betsey  Burke,  a stout  Irishwoman  whom  Flor  . her  praises  of  that  noble  woman  from  the  Hebrides.  She 
pretended  she  had  engaged  as  a (seamstress  for  her  mother  j described  her  as  “not  very  tall,  but  a very  handsome  and 
in  the  isle  of  Skye.  dignified  woman,  with  fair  complexion,  sparkling  blue 

Flora  and  her  little  party  left  Uist  on  a pleasant  after-  eyes,  the  finest  teeth  ever  seen,  and  her  hair,  partly  cov- 
noon.  Betsey  Burke  was  the  Prince  in  disguise.  That  : ered  with  a pretty  lace  cap,  was  slightly  streaked  with 
night  they  weathered  a terrific  storm,  and  reached  Skye  j gray.  Her  kindly  voice  was  sweetest  music,”  continued 

in  safety  in  the  morning.  At  the  intended  landing-place  j Mrs.  McL , “and  oh,  how  the  poor  and  the  church 

they  were  confronted  by  soldiers,  when,  turning  quickly  | missed  her  when  she  went  home  after  seeing  much  trou- 
costward,  they  escaped  a volley  of  bullets  sent  after  them,  ble  here!” 

and  lauded  near  the  house  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald.  ! “Is  her  dwelling  here  yet  standing  ?”  I asked. 

Leaving  the.  Prince  concealed  among  the  rocks.  Flora  I “No;  it  was  partly  burned  in  the  great  fire  here  about 

told  her  secret  in  the  willing  ears  of  Lady  Macdonald,  j twenty  years  ago.  As  you  pass  from  the  Market-House 
who  furnished  an  escort  for  the  party,  including  stout  . to  the  Court-House,  you  may  see  the  ruins  of  it  near  the 
Betsey  Burke,  to  the  Laird  of  Kingsburg  (who  was  also  creek,”  she  said. 

a Macdonald).  Flora  had  conducted  the  young  Prince  as  Stepping  to  a quaint  chest  of  drawers,  Mrs.  McL 

an  Irish  seamstress  through  crowds  of  soldiers  and  peo-  j took  out  a dingy-looking  letter  written  by  Flora  to  her 

pie  who  were  searching  for  him.  The  travellers  tarried  | (Mrs.  McL s)  elder  sister,  then  a maiden  of  twenty, 

at  the  house  of  the  Laird  of  Kingsburg  that  night,  and  dated  February  1,  1776.  It  was  a brief  note,  but  an  ex- 
tbe  next  morning  Prince  Charles  Edward  eml»arked  for  | ceedingly  interesting  one,  as  it  was  in  the  bold  hundwrit- 
a successful  voyage  to  France.  As  he  was  about  to  leave  . ing  of  the  heroine  of  Skye. 

he  kissed  his  fair  deliverer,  ami  said,  “Gentle,  faithful  j “It  was  sent,*  said  the  old  lady,  “from  her  new  home 
maiden,  I entertain  the  hope  that  we  shall  yet  meet  in  | in  the  Barbacue  Congregation,  and,  as  you  will  see,  she 
the  royal  palace.”  , wrote  her  name  ‘ Flory.’  ” 

The  Prince  and  Flora  never  saw  each  other  again.  Her  j “Then  she  did  not  live  hen*  long  ?”  1 said, 

young  kinsman,  Neil  Macdonald,  accompanied  Charles  “No;  she  soon  moved  to  the  Barbacue  Congregation, 

151  ward  to  Franco,  married  there,  and  his  son,  born  four  about  twenty  miles  north  of  here.” 

years  before  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  became  that  great  mil-  j On  the  day  when  that  note  was  written,  the  royal  Gov- 
itury  leader's  fumous  Marshal  Macdonald,  and  Duke  of  . ernor  of  North  Carolina  issued  a proclamation  calling 
faivutum.  upon  all  friends  of  the  King  to  ussemble,  with  amis,  at 

The  part  that  Flora  had  taken  in  the  escape  of  the  Prince  ! Cross  Creek,  and  join  his  standard.  The  Macdonalds 
soon  became  known,  and  she,  with  the  Laird  of  Kings-  | were  all  loyalists,  and  now  the  troubles  of  Flora  in  North 
burg  and  other  kindred,  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  I Carolina  began.  Her  husband  and  others,  to  the  ntitn- 
London  ns  a prisoner  of  state,  charged  with  the  crime  of  j l>er  of  about  fifteen  hundred,  mostly  Scotchmen,  readily 
treason.  Flora's  romantic  story,  and  her  extreme  youth  j obeyed  the  call. 

and  radiant  beauty,  created  almost  universal  sympathy  I “ Flora  came  with  her  husband  and  friends,”  said  Mrs. 

for  ner  among  every  class  of  the  English  people.  When  McL . “ I remember  seeing  her  riding  along  the  line 

George  II.  asked  her,  sternly,  “How  could  you  dare  to  ! on  a large  white  horse, and  encouraging  her  countrymen 
succor  the  enemy  of  my  crown  and  kingdom  ?”  she  re-  ; to  be  faithful  to  the  King.  Why,  she  looked  like  a queen, 
plied,  with  sweet  simplicity,  “It  was  no  more  than  1 But  she  went  no  further  than  here,  and  when  they  march* 
would  have  done  for  your  Majesty  had  you  been  in  his  cd  away,  she  returned  to  her  home.” 
place.”  ■ Nearly  a month  later  these  Scotch  loyalists  were  routed. 

It  was  so  evident  that  Flora  was  not  a political  parti-  dispersed,  made  prisoners,  or  killed  in  battle  on  Moore's 
am  of  the  “young  Pretender,”  as  he  was  called  (she  was  Creek.  Flora’s  husband  was  among  the  prisoners,  and 
not  of  his  religious  faith),  and  that  she  had  acted  from  was  sent  to  Halifax  jail.  He  was  soon  afterward  re- 
tlie  generous  and  benevolent  impulses  of  a woman's  heart,  leased,  when  ho  left  North  Carolina  with  his  family  for 
that  she  and  her  kindred  were  pardoned  and  released.  Scotland  in  a British  sloop  of  war.  On  the  way  the  ves- 
While  she  remained  in  London  she  attracted  great  atten-  sel  was  attacked  by  a French  vessel  of  war.  The  courage 
tion.  Crowds  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  sexes  ! of  the  English  sailors  appeared  to  desert  them,  and  cap- 
visited  her,  and  bestowed  upon  her  costly  presents;  and  lure  seemed  inevitable,  when  Flora  ascended  to  the  deck, 
the  government  sent  her  home  in  a handsome  chaise,  ac-  i and  by  words  and  deeds  so  stimulated  their  spirits  that 
conipanied  by  a fellow-prisoner,  Malcolm  McLeod,  who  | they  beat  off  the  enemy,  and  the  Macdonalds  were  lauded 
afterward  said,  “ I went  to  London  to  be  hanged,  and  re-  i safely  on  their  native  soil  of  Skye.  During  the  engage* 
turned  to  Scotland  in  a chaise  and  four  with  Flora  Mac-  | ment  Flora  was  severely  wounded  in  the  hand.  She 
donald.”  1 said,  sometimes,  when  shaking  of  the  peculiarity  of  her 

Flora  afterward  married  Allan,  son  of  the  Laird  of  situation,  “ I have  hazarded  my  life  both  for  the  house  of 
Kingsburg,  and  became  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  where  Stuart  and  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  I do  not  sec  that  I 
Prince  Charles  Edward  passed  his  last  night  in  Scotland,  am  a great  gainer  by  it.” 

June  21),  1746.  There  she  and  her  husband  entertained  i Flora  Macdonald  was  the  mother  of  live  sons  and  two 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell  when  they  visited  the  Hebrides  | daughters.  She  retained  much  of  her  beauty  and  all  her 
in  1773.  She  had  then  been  a wife  more  than  twenty  dignity  and  loveliness  of  character  until  the  last.  She 
years,  and  was  the  mother  of  numerous  children,  yet  she  I was  always  modest,  always  kiud,  always  sweet  and  bc- 
was  still  beautiful,  and  full  of  enthusiasm  and  abiding  ] nevolent  in  disposition.  She  died  early  in  March,  1790, 
loyalty  to  the  British  crown.  Misfortune  caused  Flora  j and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Kilmuir,  in  the  isle  of 
and  her  family  to  join  some  of  their  kindred  who  had  set-  Skye.  Her  shroud,  as  she  requested  long  before  her 
tied  in  North  Carolina,  and  she  abode  for  a while  at  Cross  death,  was  made  of  the  sheets  in  which  Prince  Charles 
Creek  (now  Fayetteville).  Edward  reposed  on  the  night  he  slept  at  Kingsburg.  Her 

In  the  winter  of  1K49  I started  to  follow  the  line  of  funeral  was  attended  by  fully  three  thousand  persons, 
the  retreat  of  General  Greene  before  Cornwallis  across  Two  years  later  the  remains  of  her  husband  were  laid 
North  Carolina  from  the  Catawba  to  the  Dan,  in  1781,  by  hc*r  side.  For  eighty  years  their  resting-place  was 
but  soon  turned  eastward  to  Fayetteville,  where  I arrived  covered  only  by  the  greensward.  In  1871  a beautiful 
toward  sunset.  In  the  evening  I called  on  Mrs.  McL- — -,  monument  was  erected  over  them. 

an  aged  and  sprightly  Scotchwoman,  who,  I was  told,  “When  the  news  of  Flora  Macdonald's  death  reached 
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tlie  Barbacue  Congregation/*  said  Mrs.  McL , “a  sol- 

emn funeral  service  was  held  in  the  church  there,  when 
Dr.  Hall,  who  died  in  1826,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
his  age,  preached  the  sermon.  He  had  been  a military 
leader  as  well  as  a preacher  of  righteousness.  My  hus- 
band was  then  an  elder  in  the  church,  and  we  were  both 
present.  Flora  Macdonald  had  no  more  sincere  mourners 
than  were  fouud  in  the  Barbae ue  Congregation  at  that 
time.” 


A LITTLE  MARAUDER. 

BY  MRS.  MARGARET  8 ANGST  EH. 

OH,  Robin,  my  Robin,  so  clever  and  merry, 

Pray  why  do  yon  never  perk  twice  at  a cherry  T 
You  fly  at  the  daintiest  one  you  can  sec, 

Eat  a morsel  yourself,  and  just  spoil  it  for  me. 

Ob.  Robin,  sweet  Robin,  yon  dear  little  warden, 

You’ro  welcome  to  feast,  on  the*  fruit  in  my  garden: 

I know  what  invaders  you're  driving  away 

From  flower  and  trpe  through  the  long  summer  day. 

Hut,  Robin,  bright  Robin,  please  listen  to  reason: 

You  waste  lots  of  chcrri^  my  pet,  every  season. 

I tinish  my  cake  to  the  very  last  crumb — 

Why  can  not  you  tiiiish  your  cherry  or  plnnif 

A GOOD  EXCHANGE. 

BY  ALEXANDER  ERASER. 

ONCE  upon  a time  a poor  boy,  the  son  of  a widow,  went 
out  to  gather  strawberries.  He  well  knew  the  paths 
of  the  forest,  and  the  place  where  the  berries  grew  thick- 
est and  sweetest.  Very  soon  his  joyful  cry  was  heard : 

“Hello,  hello  Ziegateck! 

Ich  boa  mci  Tipplu  Bodcmlock !" 

And  as  he  gathered  the  ripe  fruit,  he  sang  in  merry 
tones: 

**  Hello,  hello,  Konlb! 

Ich  bon  mei  Tippla  Imalb! 

Hello,  hello  Knhl! 

Ich  lion  mci  Tippla  valil!” 

Soon  his  earthen  dish  whs  full,  and  the  boy  started  for 
home.  As  he  turned  his  steps  into  the  narrow  path,  he 
heard  from  the  rocky  side  of  the  pathway  a voice  saying 
in  entreating  tones',  “Pray  give  me  thy  berries.” 

The  lad  turned  in  fright,  and  saw  a little  old  mail  with 
a long  gray  beard,  and  worn,  faded  garments,  who  looked 
kindly  upon  him  as  he  repeated,  "Pray  give  me  thy  ber- 
ries/’ 

"But,”  said  the  lad, 44 1 must  take  the  berries  to  my  mo- 
ther. who  is  obliged  to  sell  them  to  buy  us  bread.” 

"And  I,”  said  the  little  old  man,  "have  a sick  wife  at 
home,  who  would  be  greatly  comforted  and  refreshed  by 
them.” 

The  lad’s  heart  was  filled  with  pity.  He  thought  to 
himself.  44 1 will  give  him  the  berries  for  his  sick  wife,  and 
if  1 am  industrious,  I can  ugaiu  fill  my  dish  before  night- 
fall.” Then  he  said  to  the  little  man:  "Yes,  you  may 
have  them.  Where  shall  I empty  them  for  you  f” 

"We  will  exchange  dishes,”  was  the  answer.  "See, 
you  may  have  mine,  which  is  empty,  and  I will  take  yours, 
which  is  filled.  Mine  is  brand-new,  but  no  matter.” 
Thereupon  the  lad  gave  the  little  old  man  his  berries, 
and  received  in  return  the  new  but  empty  vessel ; and  the 
gray-bearded  man  with  a smile  uttered  his  thanks. 

The  boy  took  the  dish,  and  hastened  back  to  the  forest. 
Soon  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  berries  grew  thickest 


| and  sweetest,  and  having  replenished  his  store,  ugnin  joy- 
, fully  turned  his  steps  homeward. 

When  lie  arrived  at  home  he  related  to  his  mother  what 
had  happened  to  him  in  the  forest,  and  with  delight  dis- 
played the  new  dish.  The  mother  commended  her  son 
for  the  kindness  he  had  manifested  toward  the  little  mail, 
then  took  the  vessel  in  her  hand,  and  examined  it  care- 
fully. 

I “ Ah ! happy  are  we,  my  child !”  she  exclaimed.  “ The 
j dish  is  pure  gold.  See  how  it  sparkles!  It  is  the  little 
i old  man  of  the  forest  who  has  thus  rewarded  you  for  your 
goodness.  Now,  thanks  to  him,  we  art*  rich;  but  wre  will 
never  forget  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  their  sorrow.” 

WONDERS  OF  CONEY  ISLAND. 

BY  A.  W.  ROBERTS. 

IF  grown-up  folks  and  young  people  who  are  desirous  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  marine  wonder-land  of 
Coney  Island  will  take  a stroll  along  the  beach,  starting 
1 from  the  Inm  Tower  and  proceeding  a mile  toward  Nor- 
ton's Point,  I'll  promise  them  that  their  constant  exclama- 
tions will  l>e,  " I wonder  what  it  is!”  as  they  meet  with  one 
, after  another  of  the  many  curious  marine  objects  that  are 
to  be  found  along  the  two  upper  lines  of  drift. 

For  years  I have  seen  visitors  (both  old  and  young)  on 
; the  island  poke  at  and  destroy  with  their  canes,  sticks, 
and  wooden  shovels  hundreds  of  beautiful  and  intercst- 
j mg  objects  that  had  been  cast  up  by  the  ocean,  in  their 
; efforts  to  determine  what  they  were. 

Some  time  ago  I visited  the  island  for  the  special  pur- 
' pose  of  writing  tip  ami  illustrating  some  of  the  most  conr- 
mon  objects  that  can  be  obtained  in  an  hour  or  two's  col- 
; lecting. 

One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  abundant  of  all  sertu- 
larians  to  be  found  on  the  island  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Ser- 
tularians  consist  of  hydroid  communities  which  build  up 
the  beautiful  structure  shown  in  the  illustration,  which  is 
generally  called  by  excursionists  "sea-moss”  and  sea- 
weed, t bough  it  is  not  a moss  at  all.  nor  is  it  a sen- weed, 
but  is  an  animal  product  built  up  by  immense  numbers  of 
minute  and  beautifully  formed  creatures  known  to  natu- 
! nilists  as  hydroids.  From  these  hydroids  are  created  the 
I transparent  jelly-fish  we  see  flouting  in  the  ocean.  After 
■ gathering  the  sertu laria  it  should  lx;  washed  in  warm  soap 
suds  to  clean  it ; when  nearly  dry  it  can  be  pressed  in 
the  leaves  of  a book  just  as  ferns  are  treated.  I have 
often  gathered  it  on  the  islund  two  feet  long,  and  have 
used  it  with  evergreens  for  Christmas  decorations.  It  is 
1 said  to  be  an  excellent  material  for  canaries  when  build- 
ing their  nests,  as  it  contains  both  salt  and  lime. 

Fig.  2 is  the  horseshoe-crab,  also  called  the  king-crab, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  largest  of  all  crabs  on  our 
coast.  This  crab  is  common  on  sandy  shores,  where  it 
partially  buries  itself  below  the  surface  of  the  sand  when 
in  search  of  food.  In  the  illustration  is  shown  the  egg  of 
the  king-crab  one-third  huger  than  life.  Some  fesv  days 
before  the  egg  of  the  crab  hatches  out.  the  young  crab  is 
seen  tumbling  about  inside  of  the  transparent  shell  of  the 
egg.  King-crabs  lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand  on  sand-bars 
that  are  exjmsed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  during  the  low 
tide. 

Fig.  3 is  the  squid,  also  called  the  ink-pot,  from  the 
fact  that  when  in  danger  he  ejects  a stream  of  ink-like 
fluid,  which  forms  a black  cloud  in  the  water  about  him; 
i through  this  he  escapes  from  his  enemies. 

Fig.  4 is  a cluster  of  squid  eggs.  The  egg  masses  of  the 
squid  are  always  to  lx;  found  on  the  island  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  The  eggs  are  inclosed  in  an 
elongated  pod -shaped  mass  of  jelly  which,  when  held  up 
to  the  light,  reveals  the  outline  of  a number  of  small 
translucent  eggs  of  a light  yellow  color.  From  fifty  to 
, one  hundred  of  the  pod-shaped  jelly  masses  occur  in  one 
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a very  large  supply.  How 
the  collar  is  no  regularly 
ami  smoothly  formed  out 
of  the  sand  is  still  a mys- 
tery to  naturalists. 

Fig.  7 is  the  skimmer 
clam,  or  surf  clam;  it  is 
to  be  found  on  the  entire 
length  of  the  outside  l >ench 
of  Coney  Island  where  the 
water  is  clear,  and  exposed 
to  the  constant  action  of 
the  waves.  There  it  con* 
struets  a burrow  two  or 
three  feet  deep.  Sometimes, 
after  an  unusually  low 
tide,  it  is  left  exposed  one 


cluster.  The  great  wonder 
is  how  one  small  squid  can 
lay  so  great  a mass  of  eggs. 

Fig.  5 is  one  of  the  com- 
monest shells  on  Coney 
Island,  particularly  after  a 
storm,  and  is  known  as  the 
natica.  It  lives  on  the 
sand  - bars  below  low  - wa- 
ter mark,  where  it  feeds  on 
the  surf  or  skimmer  clam 
by  boring  a hole  through 
the  hard  shell  of  the  clam 
with  its  tongue,  which  is 
coated  with  numerous  fine 
teeth. 

Fig.  6 is  the  egg  case  of 
the  natica,  of  which  thou- 
sands are  cast  on  the  shore 
every  summer.  This  egg 
case  is  often  known  as  the  i 
"mermaid  collar,”  on  ac-  ! 
count  of  its  striking  resem- 
blance to  a collar.  This 
curious  object  is  composed 
of  grains  of  white  and 
black  sand  fastened  to- 
gether with  a soft  and 
transparent  glue,  of  which 
the  natica  seems  to  possess 
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Fig.  Natioa. 


or  two  inches  above  the  sand,  when, 
if  cautiously  approached,  it  may 
be  drawn  out  with  a sudden  jerk, 
but  if  alarmed,  it  will  penetrate 
the  sand 
q u icker 
than  it 
can  lie 
followed. 

Thousands  of  these  clams  are 
taken  home  by  visitors  to 
the  island  for  the  purpose  of 
Fig.  Natioa  Boa  Cam.  cooking,  but  when  opened  are 
found  to  be  so  full  of  fine  sand 
that  they  are  useless.  It  received  the  name  of  Nkimmer 
clam  from  the  Dutch  settlers,  who  used  the  empty  shells 
for  skimming  their  milk.  On  the  beak,  or  highest  point 
of  the  shell,  is  shown  (in 
the  drawing!  a round  hole 
made  by  the  natica. 

Fig.  8 is  the  egg  of  our 
common  skutc ; the  four 
hair- like  appendages  at- 
tached to  the  sides  are  tan- 
gles composed  of  a fine  silk- 
like  material.  The  skate, 
after  laying  an  egg,  takes 
it  in  her  mouth  and  car- 
ries it  to  the  nearest  bro- 
ken oyster  or  clam  shell,  and  entangles  or  fastens  it  by 
means  of  the  silk-like  appendages,  otherwise  it  would  be 
driven  ashore  on  the  first  storm. 


FI".  7. — Coitir  Iiila»i>  Skihnh  Clam. 
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Fig.  9 is  a mass  of  the  eggs  of  the  whelk,  one  of  our  deep- 
water shell -fish,  the  empty  shell  of  which  is  seldom  cast  on 
the  Coney  Island  short4,  but  the  masses  of  eggs  come  ashore 
in  large  quantities,  particularly 
after  storms,  when  they  are  bro- 
ken from  their  stone  anchorages. 

Fig.  10  is  a string  of  the  egg 
cases  of  the  periwinkle  shell,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  shells  inhab- 
iting the  waters  of  Coney  Island. 

The  eggs  art* 
contained  in 
a soft  lea- 
thery case  of 
a light  yellow 
color,  about 
the  size  of 
a two  • cent 
piece,  but 
FI*.  •.-!««■  or  Wuna.  much  thick- 
er.  Each  case 
contains  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  eggs.  These 
strings  of  eggs  vary  from  one  to 
two  find  in  length. 
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[Began  in  No.  80  at  II  a arcs 'e  Yoi*nu  Pkopuc,  May  10.] 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “GHOST." 

BY  W.  L.  ALDEN, 

Al  thuk  or  “ Tu»:  Moral  Pirates,"  etc. 


Chapter  XI. 

CHARLEY,  leaving  his  companions  near  the  fore-rig- 
ging. went  out  and  loosed  the  jib  and  flying-jib,  and 
when  this  was  done,  returned  and  showed  them  where  the 
halyards  were.  The  flying-jib  was  hoisted  without  much 
difficulty,  but  the  jib  was  heavier,  and  the  boys  found  it 
necessary  to  take  the  halyards  to  a “gypsy,”  which  is 
something  like  a small  windlass,  with  the  aid  of  which 
the  obstinate  sail  was  soon  hoisted.  The  sheets  were  then 
trimmed  flat,  and  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  sails 
forced  the  brig's  head  around  so  that  she  no  longer  lay 
with  her  broadside  to  the  wind  and  sea.  The  foretopmast 
stay-sail  had  evidently  been  set  during  the  gale,  for  it  had 
been  blown  away,  and  nothing  remained  of  it  but  a few 
shreds  clinging  to  the  bolt-ropes. 

Charley  next  went  aloft  and  loosed  the  fore  topsail.  The 
brig  was  an  old-fashioned  affair,  and  had  the  old-fashioned 
single  topsails,  so  the  sail  was  rather  a large  one  for  four 
boys  to  handle.  They,  however,  succeeded  in  sheeting  it 
home,  and  then,  with  the  help  of  the  “gypsy,”  managed  to 
hoist  the  yard.  All  the  yards  had  been  squared  before  the 
brig  was  abandoned,  and  she  had  swung  around  bo  far 
that  the  topsail  tilled,  after  a fashion,  as  soon  as  it  was  set. 
Sending  Joe  aft  to  the  wheel,  and  telling  him  to  keep  the 
brig  directly  before  the  wind,  Charley  again  went  aloft 
and  loosed  the  fore-top-gallant -sail,  which  was  small 
enough  to  be  sheeted  home  and  hoisted  up  by  Charley, 
Tom,  and  Harry,  without  Joe's  help.  With  the  help  of 
these  two  sails,  the  vessel  began  to  move  slowly  through 
the  water.  Her  rate  of  speed  was  certainly  not  very  great, 
but  it  was  sufficient  to  give  steerage-way  to  her — at  least 
so  Charley  thought.  But  as  the  brig  showed  a great  ap- 
parent unwillingness  to  keep  on  her  course,  and  acted 
very  much  like  a drunken  man  who  staggers  from  one 
side  of  the  pavemeut  to  the  other,  he  went  aft  to  see  what 
was  the  matter. 

“ I'm  glad  you've  come,”  said  Joe.  “ I'm  afraid  I don't 
exactly  understand  steering  with  the  wheel.  Which  way 
do  you  turn  it  if  you  want  her  head  to  turn  to  starboard  1” 
“You  roll  the  wheel  over  to  starboard,  and  that  ports 
the  helm,”  replied  Charley. 

“Then  I've  been  doing  just  the  opposite,”  exclaimed  Joe, 
“and  that's  the  reason  why  I couldn't  do  anything  with 
her.  It’s  lucky  I found  out  what  was  the  matter  before 
any  harm  was  done.” 

“I’ll  come  back  presently,”  said  Charley,  “and  give 
you  a lesson  in  steering.  I must  go  now  and  try  to  get 
the  foresail  on  her.” 

The  foresail  was  set  after  a long  struggle.  The  breeze 
was  now  very  light,  but  the  three  square  sails  drew  well, 
and  the  hrig  was  certainly  making  a full  knot  an  hour. 
The  jib  and  flving-jib  were  of  course  of  no  use  now  that 
the  vessel  was  directly  before  the  wind,  but  Charley  decided 
to  let  them  alone,  as  they  were  doing  no  harm,  and  as  a 
slight  change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  would  bring 
them  into  use  again.  The  boys  were  now  so  tired  that 
they  decided  to  rest  and  have  something  to  eat  before  re- 
suming work. 

A search  for  provisions  did  not  prove  very  successful. 
There  was  a lot  of  dried  cod-fish  in  a box  in  the  maintop, 
where  nobody  but  Charley  would  have  dreamed  of  look- 
ing for  it.  and  there  was  salt  beef  of  very  uninviting  ap- 
pearance in  the  harness-cask  near  the  foremast.  In  the 
galley  were  a few  biscuits,  which  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  spoiled  by  sea-water,  but  there  was  nothing  else  to 


eat  on  board  the  vessel.  Below  the  deck,  the  hrig  seemed 
to  be  nearly  full  of  water— so  full,  at  least,  that  there  wus 
no  possibility  of  going  below.  As  nobody  was  anxious  to 
eat  dried  cod-fish  or  raw  salt  beef,  Harry  said  he  would 
go  on  board  the  Ghost  and  bring  a supply  of  provisions 
that  would  give  the  boys  a comfortable  lunch. 

He  went  to  the  main-chains,  to  which  the  rope  that  held 
the  Ghost  had  been  made  fust,  but  to  his  surprise  it  was 
not  there.  Thinking  that  he  had  made  a mistake,  and 
looked  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  vessel,  he  turned  to  cross 
the  deck.  As  he  did  so.  he  uttered  a cry  that  startled  his 
companions.  “ The  Ghost  has  gone !”  he  cried.  “There 
she  is,  a mile  astern.”  She  had  not  been  fastened  securely, 
and  had  gone  adrift  while  the  boys  were  making  sail. 

“We  must  turn  right  back  and  get  her,”  exclaimed 
Harry.  “ Don't  let's  lose  a minute's  time.” 

"Can  we  go  back  after  her  ?”  asked  Tom. 

Charley  thought  a moment,  and  answered:  “We  can't. 
That  is,  I don’t  think  it's  possible.” 

“ Why  not  ?”  asked  Harry. 

“ We  ll  try  it  ; but  there's  very  little  wind,  and  I don't 
believe  we  can  beat  to  windward  with  this  water-logged 
craft,  especially  as  she  hasn't  any  maintopsail.  Run  for- 
ward, boys,  and  let  go  the  fore-top-gallant  halyards,  and 
then  try  to  haul  up  the  foresail.  I'll  have  to  come,  though, 
and  show  you  where  the  ropes  are." 

The  foresail  was  brailed  up,  aud  the  head-sheets  were 


SETTING  SAIL  ON  THE  BRIG. 


let  go,  and  then  Charley  ran  aloft  as  quick  as  he  could, 
and  loosed  the  main -top-gallant-sail,  which  the  boys  set  as 
well  as  they  could  with  the  topsail-yard  down  on  the  cap. 
They  then  set  the  spanker,  and  hoisted  the  maintopiuast 
stay-nail. 

“Now  come  with  me,”  said  Charley,  “and  we’ll  see  if 
we  can  brace  the  head-yards  up.”  They  hauled  at  the 
port  forebrace  with  all  their  might,  but  found  they  could 
only  swing  the  yard  a short  distance.  “ It's  perfectly 
hopeless,  boys,”  said  Charley.  “We  can't  do  it.” 
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“ Can't  we  take  the  rope  to  the  gypsy  or  the  capstan  i" 
Bail!  Harry.  “I'm  sure  we  could  get  the  yard  round 
then." 

“Perhaps  we  could." answered  Charley,  “but  we  can 
never  tack  the  brig  in  that  way.  It  would  take  us  an 
hour  every  time,  and  then  it  would  be  of  no  use.  We 
must  give  the  Ghost  up,  for  it's  an  absolute  impossibility 
for  us  to  work  this  vessel  two  miles  to  windward,  and  we 
are  at  least  two  miles  from  the  Ghost  now*.  However, 
we'll  brace  the  yards  up  a little,  and  steer  her  a little  more 
north.  All  the  sails  will  draw  then,  and  we’ll  get  on  a 
little  faster." 

With  infinite  labor  the  yards  were  braced  up  by  taking 
all  the  lower  and  topsail  braces  to  the  capstan.  The  fore- 
top-gal lant-yard  was  once  more  hoisted,  and  the  foresail 
set.  Joe  was  told  to  keep  her  N.N.W.,  and  with  all  the 
sails  drawing,  she  really  made  a visible  wake  in  the  water. 
The  Ghont  gradually  faded  from  sight  until  she  com- 
pletely vanished. 

Hairy  went  aloft  to  the  maintop  and  brought  down  a 
cod-fish,  on  which  the  boys  made  what  was  either  a late 
dinner  or  an  early  supper.  They  were  so  hungry  that  it 
did  not  taste  bad.  and  they  agreed  that  there  might  be 
worse  things  than  dried  cod-fish  eaten  raw.  Charley  hur- 
ried through  with  his  meal,  for  he  was  anxious  to  make 
preparations  for  the  night.  He  found  that  there  was  oil 
enough  in  the  brig's  lamps  to  burn  during  one  night,  and 
he  trimmed  them  and  made  them  ready  for  lighting.  He 
went  aloft  to  the  main-royal-yard  and  looked  for  land,  but 
he  could  see  none,  and  there  was  not  a sail  in  sight  except 
two  that  were  dimly  visible  on  the  far  horizon.  Then  he 
came  down,  and  finding  that  he  had  some  matches  in  his 
pocket,  he  took  a big  knife  that  lie  found  in  the  galley, 
split  up  a shelf,  and  started  a fire,  with  which  he  meant  to 
boil  a piece  of  beef.  The  decks  had  been  quite  dry  ever 
since  the  brig  had  been  got  before  the  wind,  and  the  sea 
was  going  down  every  hour.  There  was  nothing  more 
that  the  young  Captain  could  do  for  the  safety  of  the  ves- 
sel which  had  so  strangely  come  under  his  command. 

As  he  went  aft  to  where  the  boys  were  gathered  around 
the  wheel,  Tom  said  to  him:  “ Charley,  I know  it  is  my 
fault  that  we  lost  the  boat.  I thought  I had  her  fast,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  get  away,  but  I didn't" 

“I  am  the  one  that  is  most  to  blame,"  replied  Charley. 
“ I induced  you  all  to  stay  on  the  brig,  instead  of  taking 
the  compass  and  going  about  our  business.  But  there's 
no  use  in  worrying  oursel ves  about  what  can’t  l»e  helped. " 

“Do  you  really  think  now  that  we  can  get  her  into 
port  ?"  demanded  Harry. 

“ I think  it  depends  entirely  on  the  wind.  If  the  wind 
continues  to  be  fair,  and  especially  if  it  freshens  a little,  I 
believe  we  can't  help  getting  her  as  faros  Sandy  Hook,  or 
somewhere  within  hail  of  a steam-tug.  We  can't  be  more 
than  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  from  land,  and  as  soon  as 
we  get  a little  nearer  the  coast,  we  shall  be  right  in  the 
track  of  the  European  steam-ships." 

“ Is  there  any  danger  of  her  sinking  ?"  asked  Tom. 

“ Not  for  a lortg  while  yet.  We  ought  to  keep  a signal 
of  distress  flying,  though,  for  I'd  like  to  have  some  vessel 
lend  us  two  or  three  mou  to  help  us  work  her.  Look  in 
that  locker  aft  of  the  wheel,  Tom,  and  see  if  there  isn’t  an 
ensign  in  it” 

Tom  looked  as  directed,  and  found  a French  flag. 

“Now  I’d  like  to  know." said  Charley,  in  a disgusted 
tone  of  voice,  “how  we  can  set  a French  ensign  upside 
down.  It's  a sign  of  distress  to  set  our  ensign  union 
down,  but  this  thing  hasn't  any  union.  We’ll  have  to 
hoist  it  half  way  up,  and  I suppose  that  will  look  mourn- 
ful enough  to  attract  anybody's  attention.  What  I’m 
afraid  of,"  continued  Charley,  “is  that  the  wind  will 
change,  and  come  out  ahead.  It's  very  light,  and  it  keeps 
shifting  back  and  forth  three  or  four  points,  as  if  it  didn’t 
know  its  own  mind.  However,  if  we  do  have  a liead- 


j wind,  somebody  will  bike  us  off  the  brig,  and  carry  us 
to  New  York." 

“ I'm  not  com  plaining,  I want  you  to  understand,"  re- 
' marked  Joe.  “I'm  perfectly  dry.  and  I never  complain 
■ unless  I'm  wet.  But  if  I'm  to  do  all  the  steering,  I'd  like 
. to  know  it  beforehand.’* 

" I beg  your  pardon.  Joe,"  exclaimed  Charley.  “ I for- 
got that  you've  been  at  the  wheel  nearly  four  hours. 
Tom,  will  you  take  the  wheel,  while  I hoist  the  ensign 
and  attend  to  a few  other  little  things  ?" 

Tom  took  the  wheel,  and  Joe  explained  to  him  the  dif- 
i ference  between  steering  with  a wheel  and  steering  with 
j a tiller.  After  setting  the  ensign,  Charley  went  forward 
and  lighted  the  side  lights.  Then  he  put  a piece  of  beef 
! in  the  kettle  to  boil,  and  split  up  the  cook’s  bench  with 
i which  to  replenish  the  fire.  Finally  he  coiled  all  the 
I halyards  down  on  deck,  so  that  there  would  lie  no  trouble 
I in  letting  them  go  in  a hurry,  and  then  he  rejoined  his 
companions, 

“ We  have  had  no  regular  watches  to-day,”  he  remark- 
ed, “ for  we  hail  to  have  all  hands  on  deck  to  make  sail. 

I It's  now  nearly  eight  o’clock,  and  as  everything  seems  all 
I right,  Joe  and  I will  turn  in  till  twelve  o’clock.  You  will 
j steer,  Torn,  while  Harry  will  go  forward,  and  keep  a look- 
' out.  Do  you  know  how  to  strike  the  hours  on  the  bell 

“ I learned  that  long  ago,"  replied  Tom. 

“Then  take  my  watch,  and  strike  the  bell  every  half- 
hour.  Harry,  when  you  hear  four  bells,  come  aft  and 
take  the  wheel,  and  let  Tom  go  on  the  look-out.  Bv-the- 
bye,  I forgot  about  the  binnacle  lamp." 

There  proved  to  l>e  plenty  of  oil  in  it,  and  it  was  soon 
trimmed  and  lighted.  Charley  noticed  that  the  brig  was 
heading  nearly  west. 

“The  wind  is  getting  round,"  he  said,  rather  gloomily, 
“and  I'm  afraid  we  shall  have  it  back  in  the  northwest 
again.  Boys,  we've  got  to  bract?  the  yards  up  before 
anybody  turns  in." 

This  time  the  yards  were  braced  up  as  sharp  as  the  boys 
could  brace  them,  and  a full  hour  was  consumed  in  this 
hard  labor.  It  was  now  possible  to  keep  the  brig  nearly 
on  her  course;  but  knowing  that  the  wind  would  proba- 
bly go  still  further  around,  Charley  told  Tom  not  to  trou- 
ble himself  about  the  compass,  but  to  keep  her  as  close  to 
i the  wind  as  possible,  and  to  call  him  in  case  the  wind 
i should  get  into  the  northwest.  At  nine  o’clock  Charley 
and  Joe  went  into  the  galley,  and  lying  down  near  the 
fire,  went  to  sleep. 

At  twelve  o’clock  the  starboard  watch  was  called.  The 
wind  was  now  unmistakably  ahead,  and  the  brig  was 
heading  nearly  southwest.  Tom  explained  that  he  had 
been  able  to  keep  her  heading  nearly  'vest  until  about 
half  past  eleven,  and  that  he  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  deprive  Charley  of  half  an  hour  of  sleep  by  call- 
1 ing  him  before  twelve.  Charley  thanked  him,  but  gently 
! reminded  him  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  call  the  Captain 
| the  moment  the  wind  got  into  the  northwest,  and  that  it 
I was  his  duty  to  obey  orders  strictly. 

“ I shall  want  you  and  Harry  to  help  brail  up  the  top- 
; gallant-sails,"  said  Charley.  “ As  long  as  we  can't  keep 
our  course,  we  don't  want  to  carry  any  more  sail  than  is 
| necessary.  We'll  haul  down  the  flying- jib,  and  haul  up 
! the  top-gallant -sails,  but  we  won't  try  to  furl  them  till  day- 
| light." 

The  top-gallant  yards  were  dropped  and  squared,  and  the 
sails  brailed  up.  Charley  went  out  and  furled  the  Hying- 
| jib,  and  then  Tom  and  Harry  went  into  the  galley  to  sleep, 
t Joe  took  his  station  oil  the  forecastle,  where  he  walked  up 
, and  down  to  keep  himself  awake,  and  Charley  was  left 
! alone  at  the  wheel. 

The  more  he  thought  the  matter  over,  the  more  he  was 
[ convinced  that  he  had  not  been  rash  in  undertaking  to 
navigate  the  brig.  Had  the  wind  continued  fair,  the  boys 
: could  ulmost  certainly  have  brought  her  near  enough  to 
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Sandy  Hook  to  meet  a steam-tug.  Could  they  have  sue- 
celled  in  this,  they  would  have  made  a large  sum  of  mon- 
ey,  perhaps  as  much  as  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
Charley  himself  would  have  gained  a great  deal  of  credit 
in  the  eyes  of  his  naval  superiors.  The  brig,  water-logged 
iu»  she  was.  seemed  to  be  about  as  safe  as  the  leaky  Ghost , 
and  there  was  much  more  chance  that  the  brig  would  be 
seen  by  some  passing  vessel,  and  her  crew  taken  off,  than 
there  was  that  so  small  a boat  as  the  Ghost  would  meet 
with  help.  Unfortunately  the  change  in  the  wind  had 
made  it  apparently  impossible  for  the  boys  to  bring  the 
brig  into  port;  but  Charley  felt  sure  that  in  the  course  of 
the  next  day  they  would  he  taken  off  in  ease  they  wanted 
to  abandon  her.  So  finding  that  his  conscience  acquitted 
him  of  having  rashly  led  his  companions  into  danger,  he 
fell  peaceful  and  happy,  and  steered  the  brig  as  cheerful- 
ly as  if  he  were  steering  the  Ghost  in  the  Great  South 
Bay. 

[to  bk  cosnsrm] 


HOW  FAR  CAN  YOU  SWIM? 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

*‘T  OOK  here,  Sime,  old  Purdy  might  have  told  us  he'd 

1 J taken  away  his  oars." 

'•Well,  yes;  but  there  was  a kind  of  a grin  on  his  face 
when  he  told  us  we  might  have  it.  Not  another  loose 
boat  !” 

It  was  a solemn  fact.  Every  skiff  along  the  beach  hut 
"old  Purdy V*  was  fastened  by  chain  and  padlock  and 
stake,  to  express  the  objections  of  its  owner  against  its 
use  by  stray  boys. 

"No  fun  going  in  for  a swim  in  this  shallow  water. 
Only  a wading  place.” 

" Barry,  there's  a board.  That  *11  do  for  us.  We  can 
paddle  her  out  far  enough.*’ 

It  was  a lost  fragment  of  clapboard  about  four  feet  long, 
and  with  no  house  to  it.  Nobody  could  guess  how  it  got 
there;  but  in  three  minutes  more  the  clumsy  flat-bottomed 
skiff  was  being  slowly  propelled  away  from  the  beach,  out 
toward  the  deeper  water  of  the  lake. 

Sime  Hopkins  and  Barry  Gilmore  had  reached,  to  judge? 
from  the  remarks  they  made,  that  precise  point  in  their 
aquatic  practice  when  your  common  small  boy  'long- 
shore swimming  is  a thing  to  l»e  looked  down  upon,  and 
a lake  of  some  size,  or  a section  of  the  Atlantic,  was  re- 
quired for  any  fun  of  theirs. 

The  day  was  warm,  the  water  as  smooth  as  a pane  of 
glass,  and  there  was  a faint  haze  over  the  sky.  The  very 
model  of  a day  for  a perfect  swim. 

The  boat,  too,  had  evidently  been  built  for  it.  She  was 
broad  enough  not  to  tip  too  easily  if  you  were  climbing 
in,  and  the  wide  seat  at  each  end  was  just  the  arrange- 
ment for  diving. 

"This  *11  do.  Sime.  Pity  we  didn't  bring  an  anchor.’’ 

44  Water's  a hundred  feet  deep  out  here.  How  far  are 
we  from  shore  ?’’ 

44  Don't  know.  Maybe  it’s  half  a mile.  Maybe  it’s 
more.  Could  you  swim  it  ?" 

44  Guess  not,  Barry.  Perhaps  I could.  But  I don't 
care  to  try.  Not  unless  the  boat  came  along.  A fellow's 
legs  might  give  out,  or  he  might  take  a cramp." 

44  My  legs  would  peg  out.  sure,  long  before  I got  there.” 

They  were  a very  good  pair  for  a boy  of  fifteen,  and  in  a 
moment  more  they  were  in  the  air,  as  he  sprang  from  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  and  went  in,  capitally  well,  head  flrst. 

"That  was  a good  header,"  shouted  Sime.  44 I’m 
coming.” 

Come  lie  did,  and  they  found  the  water  just  about  right 
for  them.  Not  a trace  of  a chill  in  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  lake  was  largely  supplied  by  springs  from  the 
bottom.  Out  there,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  weeds  to 


catch  their  feet  in,  and  there  was  very  little  to  be  suggest- 
ed by  way  of  improvement. 

44  ’Fore  we  get  too  tired,  Barry,  let's  try  a longer 

swim.” 

44  Come  on.  Only  don't  let’s  go  too  far." 

They  were  headed  toward  the  shore,  and  they  were  not 
looking  lmck,  when  Barry  exclaimed:  “There’s  a ripple. 
Sime.  The  wind's  rising,” 

44  Barry,  look  at  the  bi*at!” 

44  She’s  drifting  out.  The  wind’s  off  shore.” 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other  for  a moment  with  very 
serious  faces;  but  they  were  brave  fellows,  and  there  was 
no  time  for  hesitation. 

"She  isn’t  so  very  fur,  Sime.” 

44  But  she’s  drifting.  No  telling  how  far  she'll  go. 

I We  mustn't  risk  it” 

"Shores  too  far.  Can’t  do  it.  Wo  can  catch  the 
boat.” 

"The  wind's  rising.  Barry.” 

‘‘Choose,  Sime — shore  or  boat.” 

"Shore  for  me.  Choose  for  yourself.  Sec  how  she 
drifts!” 

" You  can't  reach  the  shore,  Sime.  Besides,  I want  my 
j clothes.  I'm  going  for  the  boat.” 

44  No  time  to  talk.  Good-by,  Barry.” 

Sime  Hopkins  felt  a great  sob  rising  as  he  struck  out  for 
the  shore,  and  it  was  every  bit  as  much  on  Barry’s  account 
as  on  his  own,  but  he  had  to  choke  it  down. 

‘•Straight  swimming  now,  and  no  nonsense.  How 
plainly  I can  see  the  city!” 

That  is,  he  could  see  the  steeples  of  it,  some  two  miles 
| from  the  shore  he  hoped  to  reach;  and  below  them,  he 
knew,  were  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  under  the  roofs  of 
j two  of  those  houses  were  Barry  Gilmore’s  mother  and  his 
j own. 

Steadily,  regularly,  without  a motion  too  much  or  a 
| pull  too  hard  - for  he  was  thinking  very  closely  what  it 
| was  best  to  do  in  such  a case— Sime  swam  on,  until  a dull 
[ feeling  in  his  arms  warned  him  of  coining  weariness. 

"On  my  hack  now  for  a few  rods.  It  ’ll  change  the 
work,  and  rest  me.  I can  see  the  boat,  but  I can't  see 
Barry.  The  wind  is  blowing  harder.” 

All  that  time,  however,  Barn,*  had  been  doing  precisely 
what  his  friend  had  done,  only  that  ho  hail  watched  more 
anxiously  the  increasing  ripple  on  the  water. 

"She  isn't  so  very  far,”  he  hail  said  to  himself  at  first. 

44 1 do  wish  Sime  had  come  with  me.  He  can't  reach  that 
shore,  swim  his  best.  It  ‘11  be  an  awful  thing  to  tell.” 

A couple  of  minutes  later  he  was  muttering:  ‘ That 
was  a harder  puff.  How  she  does  drift!  Seems  to  me  I 
don’t  get  an  inch  nearer.  If  it  blows  much  worse,  I’ll 
have  to  follow  her  to  the  upper  end  of  the  lake.” 

That  was  nearly  six  miles  away,  and  the  thought  of  it 
i made  the  warm  water  he  was  swimming  in  seem  several 
I degrees  colder.  Barry's  lips  closed  hard,  and  his  teeth 
. set  against  each  other,  and  he  measured  his  every  stroke 
i to  make  it  tell. 

Then  his  turn  came  to  try  a "back  swim  and  a rest,” 

; and  he  too  said:  44 1 can  see  the  shore  and  the  city,  blit 
I I can’t  get  a glimpse  of  Sime.  There!  isn’t  that  his  head  ? 
—that  black  tiling!  Guess  it  is;  it's  moving.  Yes,  it's 
liim !” 

It  was  indeed  the  back  of  Rime’s  head,  hut  the  boy  under 
it  was  saying  to  himself:  "The  shore’s  as  far  away  as  it 
ever  was.  I’d  no  idea  we  had  paddled  out  such  a dis- 
tance. Reach  it?  I trill  reach  it.  Never  swain  so  far 
in  my  life,  hut  I must  reach  it.” 

Still,  it  was  getting  to  he  weary  work,  and  l>efore  him 
l lay  what  seemed  an  interminable  reach  of  glittering  rip- 
| pies.  He  was  breathing  hard,  his  arms  ami  legs  were 
. moving  with  less  force  than  at  first,  and  his  progress 
! through  the  water  was  slower  and  slower. 

1 "Cau  I do  it?  It's  got  to  be  done.  I'll  tread  water  a 
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GOING  TO  MAKE  AN  AFTERNOON  CALL. 

momcnt  for  a change.  I can't  see  Barry.  Hurrah!  it’s 
the  shallows!” 

As  In*  dropped  his  feet  they  came  down  upon  smooth 
sand,  for  all  that  end  of  the  lake  was  a very  gentle  slope 
from  the  beach.  The  water  was  up  to  his  neck,  but  the 
bottom  was  there,  and  Sinie’s  heart  bounded  with  a great 
throb  of  relief. 

44  Barry  i I must  wade  in  fast  now.  No  bout  when  I 
get  there;  no  help." 

It  was  a forlorn  outlook,  and  Sime  even  thought  for  a 
moment  of  all  his  clothing  away  out  there  in  the  skiff. 
Then  he  thought  of  Barry  Gilmore,  and  hardly  anything 
else,  until  the  increasing  shallowness  of  the  water  enabled 
him  to  wade  faster,  and  then  to  break  into  what  was  al- 
most a run.  It  was  a great  splash  at  all  events,  and  Sime 
was  quickly  shouting  to  some  one  on  the  beach  a half- 
breathless  account  of  Barry's  danger. 

“Why  didn't  ye  wait  for  the  oars  if  I was  a-coinin' 


down  with  'em.  Wanted  a swim  my- 
self, and  thought  I'd  fool  ye  a little. 
What ! Barry  a-swimmin'  after  the  skiff  ? 
There’s  Jim  Burr’s  boat,  t^uick!  jump 
in !” 

“ It’s  locked." 

“Locked?  Well,  I’ll  jest  unlock  it.” 
The  key  Purdy  used  was  of  limestone, 
and  it  may  have  weighed  twenty  pounds. 
It  “opened  Jim  Burr’s  padlock  for  good 
and  all,’’  while  Sime  was  getting  in;  and 
then  how  Purdy  did  row! 

“ We’ll  be  too  late.” 

“Shut  up,  Sime.  Don't  talk  to  me. 
It's  jest  awful.” 

It  came  very  near  it,  for  Barry  Gil- 
more’s brave,  earnest  face  was  getting 
white  when  he  at  last  discovered  that  he 
was  really  drawing  nearer  the  runaway 
boat. 

“The  wind  is  rising.  I’m  almost  gone. 
Couldn’t  swim  two  rods  further." 

Yes,  the  wind  was  indeed  blowing 
harder,  but  the  direction  of  it  had  been 
for  some  time  changing,  as  it  is  apt  to 
do  before  a summer  storm.  The  first 
“surface  current"  of  air  had  lost  its 
breath,  and  the  stronger  blast  which  was 
really  to  bring  the  cloud  uud  rain  was 
coming  from  the  other  way.  So  was  the 
skilf  it  caught  and  carried  along,  and 
Barry  hardly  understood  it. 

“I'm  swimming  pretty  fast  yet,  in 
spite  of  everything.  Wish  I knew  about 
Sime.  Just  a little  further.” 

Oh,  how  difficult  were  those  last  few 
strokes!  When  Barry  faiutly  rested 
one  hand  upon  the  gunwale  of  the  skiff, 
it  required  a great  effort  to  lift  the  other 
beside  it. 

“I  can’t  climb  in,  now  I’ve  got  here. 
What  shall  I do?" 

Of  course  he  could  not  have  climbed 
in,  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  lift  himself 
all  the  way  up,  but  every  ounce  of  weight 
he  put  upon  the  side  of  the  boat  brought 
it  down  further  and  further,  until  it  was 
hardly  two  inches  above  the  roughen- 
ing water. 

“Now  for  it!"  All  the  strength  he 
had  left  went  into  that  last  effort,  and 
then  Barry  was  lying  on  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  with  his  wet  head  on  the  shin- 
ing front  of  Sime  Hopkins's  shirt 
bosom. 

He  did  not  try  to  guess  how  long  he  lay  there.  Even 
after  ho  could  have  moved,  lie  had  no  heart  to  lift  his 
head  and  lo  >k  toward  the  shore. 

At  last,  just  after  he  had  covered  his  eyes  with  both 
hands,  there  came  upon  his  ears  the  sound  of  oars,  as  if 
some  very  zealous  rower  were  pulling  for  a prize  in  some 
regatta,  and  behind  that  sound  was  another,  as  if  some 
fellow  had  suddenly  burst  out  crying. 

A heavy  "bump”  against  the  side  of  the  skiff. 

“ Hen*  he  is ! Oil,  Barry !” 

“ Sime.  is  that  you  ? Don't  say  a word,  Sime — I can’t.” 
It  was  some  little  time  before  either  of  them  could  say 
much,  hut  they  hud  both  learned  just  about  how  far  they 
could  swim ; and  old  Purdy  sat  there  in  his  stolen  boat, 
bis  rough  face  all  one  redness  and  radiance.  All  even 
he  could  find  to  say  was, 

“Ain't  I glad!  Jim  Burr  won’t  mind  my  bustin’  of 
bis  lock  a mite;  but  I’ll  git  him  another.” 
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PINK’S  PROPERTY. 

BY  ELLA  M.  BAKER. 

MILES  from  any  church,  and  miles  from  any  rail- 
way station,  stood,  one  summer  afternoon,  shut  up 
and  empty,  an  old  gray  house.  It  had  been  a hand- 
some house,  and  there  was  something  comely  about  it 
yet,  with  its  fan-liglit  over  the  broad  door,  its  many  win- 
dows, its  quaint  roof,  and  its  fretted  cornices.  But  it 
looked  like  a house  fast  asleep.  All  the  year  it  had  stood 
just  so.  Last  summer  the  rose-tree  had  reached  out  far 
enough  to  tap  with  prickly  fingers  on  the  panes,  as  if  to 
say,  "Wake  up  and  admire  me:  am  I to  bloom  unseen  ?” 
Last  autumn  the  grape-vine  had  held  waiting,  until  it 
was  tired,  the  ripened  bunches  on  its  unpruned  branches. 
Last  winter  the  winds  had  shaken  rudely  the  doors  and 
casements,  and  the  storms  had  beat  loudly  enough  to 
rouse  any  dreamer,  one  would  think.  But  still  the  old 
house  did  not  stir.  A hornet's  nest  hung  undisturbed 
over  the  front  door.  The  lilacs  and  syringas,  the  wax- 
ball  and  snow  ball  bushes,  cowered  closer  and  closer  to 
the  walls,  and  birds  built  in  them  fearlessly.  All  day 
the  oriole,  which,  it  is  said,  never  sings  except  in  beautiful 
places,  spent  there  his  gift  of  melody  in  songs  half  sad, 
half  tender.  At  night  the  whip-poor-will  took  the  oriole’s 
place.  Little  wild  things  from  the  woods  went  fearless- 
ly about  at  twilight.  They  seemed  all  to  have  agreed  to- 
gether: " Yes,  there  is  no  make-believe  about  it;  the  place 
is  really  sound  asleep.  We  may  do  what  we  please.” 

It  was  a great  surprise,  then,  when  on  that  same  sum- 
mer afternoon  the  long  slumber  of  the  house  broke  up. 
Horses'  feet  stamped  at  the  gate,  voices  laughing  and  ex- 
claiming frightened  the  squirrels  away,  windows  flew  up, 
doors  were  forced  noisily  and  unwillingly  open.  At 
night-fall  lamps  moved  flickering  past 
the  windows  up  stairs  and  down,  while 
a broad  swath  of  golden  light  swept  from 
the  open  hall  door. 

A group  of  people  sitting  just  within 
the  door  chattered  merrily.  They  were 
luughing  at  mauunu  about  "her  prop- 
erty.” For  this  place  laid  been  left  to 


mamma  as  a legacy  by  her  granduncle,  who  died  a year 
ago,  and  mamma  had  chosen  for  thin  summer  to  let  the 
sea  side  cottage,  shut  up  the  house  in  town,  and  spend  the 
season  hero  before  deciding  about  selling  the  place  or  let- 
ting it. 

"So  here  we  all  are,'’  the  tall  son  was  saying,  "settling 
down  to  enjoy  uiuiuma'x  property  like  lords.  This  tum- 
ble-down old  house — ” 

"Be  careful  how  you  speak  of  my  property.”  smiled 
his  mother,  shaking  her  finger  at  him,  “or  you  may  run 
some  risk  of  being  warned  off  it.” 

" Like  the  hornets,”  said  the  oldest  daughter,  archly. 

“Oh  dear!  I think  it  would  have  been  so  much  nicer 
at  the  sea-side !”  sighed  a child’s  voice,  discontentedly,  as  a 
bat  flew  by  her  head,  and  each  of  the  party  was  betrayed 
into  a shriek  more  or  less  shrill,  while  her  brother  made 
wild  passes  in  the  air  with  his  hat. 

"Oh,  well,  mamma,”  spoke  the  father's  genial  voice, 
when  they  had  settled  back  in  their  seats,  "it  will  be  only 
bats  and  hornets  that  will  dispute  your  property  with 
you,  at  all  events.  Humanity  is  too  scarce  hereabouts 
to  trouble  you.  No  house  in  sight  except  those  distant 
chimneys,  is  there  t” 

"Yes,  there  is  one,  pnpa,”  replied  the  youngest,  quick- 
ly; “ it  is  behind  the  trees,  under  that  hill ; but  I shouldn't 
have  noticed  it  only  that  I saw  a little  girl  in  a pink  dress 
moving  about  there.” 

" Come,  now,  Pussy ; maybe  you’ll  And  a nice  friend  in 
little  Pink — ‘a  companion  of  my  solitude,’  eh  ?”  suggest- 
ed her  father,  carelessly.  But  Laura  rather  sniffed,  and 
made  a mournful  remark  about  "Florence,  Ethel,  and 
the  rest  of  the  girls  at  the  beach.” 

At  that  moment  "little  Pink”  was  sitting  on  the  door- 
step of  that  same  house  " behind  the  trees,  under  the  hill,” 
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and  gazing  up,  full  of  excitement,  toward  the  newly  open- 
ed house  on  the  knoll  above  her. 

It  was  a great  event,  and  great  events  happened  very 
rarely  to  Pink.  Once  since  she  could  remember  she  had 
been  with  her  father  and  mother  to  pay  a visit  in  the  fam- 
ily of  an  aunt.  They  hud  taken  the  old  horse  and  the 
green-bodied  wagon,  and  had  been  a whole  day  in  reach- 
ing their  destination.  Two  or  three  times  during  every 
summer,  also,  they  made  a similar  pilgrimage  to  attend 
the  church  where  Pink’s  mother  used  to  go  when  she  was 
a girl  and  lived  at  “ the  village.”  Another  great  event  was 
the  shopping  excursion  that  hud  to  be  made  every  season. 
While  the  father  bought  on  one  side  of  the  store  his  seeds, 
or  his  new  plough,  or  his  axe-helve,  the  mother,  on  the 
other  side,  selected  her  calico,  groceries,  and  oven  the  rib- 
bon  that  was  to  retrim  last  year's  bonnet. 

Pink's  calico,  chosen  by  herself  this  time,  had  been 
bought  on  the  last  of  these  expeditions.  “ I wouldn't  sav 
a word,”  she  had  pleaded,  “if  it  cost  any  more  than  the 
brown,  but  they  don’t  charge  for  the  color,  so  mayn't  I 
have  the  pink,  please  1” 

And  the  pink  calico  had  been  Iwmght,  made,  and  worn  to 
grace  that  other  great  event,  the  “examination  day.”  For 
Pink,  with  a handful  more  of  scholars,  who  lived  about  as 
far  from  the  scorched-up  little  school-house  us  she  did, 
walked  her  mile  and  a half  every  day  during  term-time,  ; 
and  wrestled  with  Webster’s  spelling-book,  and  Colburn’s 
arithmetic,  compositions,  and  “pieces,”  until  the  final 
grand  display  of  the  closing  half-day.  That  was  brass 
baud  and  military  procession  to  Pink.  She  held  her 
head  high,  and  went  through  her  part  with  beating  heart 
but  machine-like  precision.  To  have  missed  would  have 
been  unendurable  mortification  and  misery. 

But  now  ail  Pink's  interest  was  centred  in  the  changes 
that  were  taking  place  in  the  handsome  old  place  adjoin- 
ing her  father’s  farm.  The  tall,  gloomy  fence  in  front 
was  taken  down,  and  the  broad  greensward,  sloping  to 
the  road,  carefully  mowed.  Where  boughs  were  too 
dense  they  were  pruned  away.  A gay  striped  awning  ap- 
peared over  the  front  door.  Most  interesting  of  all.  some 
one  was  always  to  lie  seen  moving  about.  It  might  be  the 
motherly  lady  with  gray  hair  and  soft  white  lace  upon  it; 
it  might  be  girls  of  different  sizes,  in  dresses  wonderful  to 
Pink’s  country  eyes;  it  might  he  only  a workman  making 
a flower  bed.  Altogether,  Pink  had  never  known  so  much 
excitement  in  her  life  as  this. 

Laura  and  her  sisters  used  to  notice  how  continually, 
when  they  were  looking  from  their  airy  window’s  on  the 
hill-top,  the  same  rosy  dot  was  to  be  seen,  now  flitting 
about,  now  resting  quietly,  and  they  often  spoke  of  “lit- 
tle Piuk,”  as  they  called  her. 

She  took  her  piece  of  sewing  as  usual  one  morning  out 
on  the  shady  door-step,  whence  she  could  watch  the  great 
house.  She  saw'  l^aura conic  listlessly  out  of  the  door  and 
stroll  off,  as  if  she  cared  little  where  she  went.  Laura 
was  “ sick  of  everything,”  she  had  been  declaring  —sick  of 
the  country,  sick  of  croquet,  sick  of  all  her  books  and 
trinkets.  Her  mother  had  reproved  rather  gravely  the 
little  girl’s  fretful  discontent,  and  Laura,  in  no  happy 
frame  of  mind,  had  chosen  to  roam  off  by  herself. 

She  climbed  a wrall,  followed  a brook  for  a short  distance, 
and  then  struck  into  a shady  lane.  Pink  follow'ed  her 
with  her  eyes,  reverently  admiring  the  dainty  white  dress 
that  shone  in  the  sunshine.  “1  should  like  to  have  one 
dress  as  pretty  as  that,”  she  thought;  “but  then  1 have 
my  pink,"  she  added,  loyally,  and  turned  back  to  her  work 
as  the  gleam  of  white  vanished  from  her  sight. 

It  was  not  half  a minute  after  that  her  quick  ear  caught 
a cry.  She  sprang  up  and  listened.  This  time  it  was  a 
louder  one,  and  so  full  of  terror  that,  without  stopping  to 
think,  Pink  ran  toward  the  sound  with  all  her  might. 
Hhe  wan  swift-footed,  and  she  minded  little  a tumble  over 
the  wall  ami  a scramble  through  the  biaekherrv  bushes 


that  could  bring  her  by  a short-cut  into  the  lane.  One 
sharp,  loud  whistle  brought  the  great  dog  Shepherd  to  her 
side,  and  when  Luura’s  third  cry,  hoarse  and  sobbing.es- 
cai>ed  her  lips,  she  saw  the  pink  dress,  as  it  seemed  to  her. 
flying  through  the  air  at  her  as  though  the  wind  blew  it 
forward.  “It’s  the  ugly  cow! — oh,  it’s  the  ugly  cow!” 
{Minted  Pink. 

“ Help!  help!”  cried  Laura,  faintly,  as  she  ran  on,  wild 
with  fright. 

Pink  seized  her  firmly,  for  the  angry  cow,  tossing  her 
horns  sullenly,  was  plunging  too  near  for  escape.  Using 
all  her  strength,  she  pushed  Laura  fiat  behind  a great  rock, 
the  only  shelter  at  hand,  and  quick  as  a flash  had  seized  a 
stick  and  turned  with  Shepherd  to  face  the  cow. 

Brave  Shepherd  was  not  afraid  of  anything;  his  little 
mistress  had  never  been  afraid  either.  They  divided  be- 
tween them  the  honor  of  routing  the  enemy,  and  Pink 
hardly  knew  herself  how  it  had  been  done,  as  she  threw 
a stone  after  the  clumsy  heels  of  the  beast  that  Shepherd 
still  chased  with  angry  barks,  and  then  half  lifted,  half 
led  Laura  to  the  nearest  stile.  Laura  herself,  between 
the  fright  and  the  running,  was  quite  exhausted,  and 
could  only  get  home  with  Pink’s  patient  help. 

When  Laura  hail  been  laid  on  a lounge,  and  revived 
with  camphor,  she  began  eagerly  to  describe  her  adven- 
ture. She  told  of  Pink’s  rescuing  her  in  such  words  of 
praise  that  all  the  child  could  do  was  to  stand  still,  her 
cheeks  getting  ail  the  time  more  and  more  of  a pink. 

“ Why,  you  brave,  brave  child  1”  cried  Laura's  mother, 
taking  her  hand,  as  Laura  went  on. 

“Oh,  you  noble  little  Pink!” choraated  the  girls,  kiss- 
ing lier  with  enthusiasm. 

"But  my  name  is  not  Pink,” said  the  child,  trying  to 
cover  her  hot  cheeks;  “my  name  is  only  Dolly  Brown, 
and  it  wasn't  me;  it  was  Shep.” 

’■  Yea,  it  was  you  too,  little  Pink — I mean  Dolly  Brown." 
cried  .Laura,  as  willful  as  ever  now  that  the  faintness  was 
gone;  “and  you  shall  be  my  best  friend  forever  after — so 
there!  and  I shall  write -to  Florence,  and  Ethel,  and  all 
the  rest,  and  tell  them  so  this  very  night.  You're  a per- 
fect hero-wine,  and  you’ve  saved  my  life,  just  like  a book." 

“There  is  no  mistake  about  it,  the  name  of  Pink  just 
fits  her,” said  the  older  sisters  to  each  other,  “with  her 
pink  and  white  complexion,  and  her  sweet,  prim  little 
mouth,  and  her  dainty  ways.” 

Laura  took  delight  in  conducting  her  new  favorite  all 
over  the  house  and  premises.  Pink  trod  timidly  on  the 
soft  rugs  that  half  disguised  the  doom;  caught  her  breath 
over  the  rose-bud  chintzes  covering  easy -chairs  and  quaint 
couches,  or  falling  as  curtains;  touched  awe-struck  the 
piano,  the  pictures,  and  trinkets.  Laura  was  half  pleased 
and  half  surprised  to  see  her  so  impressed. 

It  was  not  until  a rainy  day  came  that  Laura  found 
time  to  show  Pink  her  most  personal  possessions.  Then 
she  strewed  her  room  with  countless  pretty  things  that 
she  had  herself  packed — her  box  of  ribbons,  her  pet  books, 
some  of  last  year’s  Christinas  presents,  her  new  locket, 
her  box  of  paints,  her  ivory  brushes,  her  painted  fan,  the 
souvenirs  she  brought  from  Cuba  last  winter,  the  long 
white  feather  for  her  summer  hat,  the  needles  which  she 
used  in  doing  her  pretty  fancy-work,  their  patterns  and 
crewels. 

“Oh,  what  a quantity  of  things!"  cried  Pink;  “arc 
they  all  yours  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  answered  Laura;  “everything  in  this 
trunk  is  my  own,  very  own  property,  and  next  time  I 
come  to  your  house  I want  you  to  show  me  yours.” 

When  Pink  went  home  she  looked  soberly  round,  and 
surveyed  everything  by  a new  standard.  The  little 
house  was  clean,  but  it  was  bore.  It  contained  things  to 
live  with,  that  was  all;  none  of  the  lovely  useless  things 
to  which  Laura  had  always  been  accustomed ; none  of  the 
separate  possessions  in  which  she  abounded.  Pink  could 
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not  think  what  she*  in  her  turn  was  to  produce  and  show 
to  Laura  as  her  own  property.  By  this  time  Laura  knew 
all  about  the  strawberry  patch  in  which  Pink  gloried,  be- 
cause it  was  hearing  this  year  for  the  first  time;  all  about 
the  flower  garden  alongside  of  it.  where  mignonette,  hol- 
lyhock, cockscomb,  and  marigold  were  flourishing  so 
brightly.  She  knew  about  the  pine  parlor  up  in  the 
wood,  where  Pink  loved  to  play  by  the  hour,  and  the 
birch  bower  with  moss  cushions,  where  vines  had  been 
trained,  and  where  Pink  liked  to  learn  her  lessons,  or 
read  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  She  knew'  where  Pink 
found  cresses  by  the  brook,  her  favorite  places  for  picking 
berries,  and  many  of  the  spots  where  particular  favorites 
among  the  wild  flowers  always  waited  for  Pink  to  come 
and  get  them.  But.  after  all,  none  of  these  places  be- 
longed. as  her  property,  solely  to  Pink. 

“ And  my  tame  robin  died  last  fall/*  mused  Pink,  “and 
my  lamb  grew  so  large  he  had  to  be  sold.  But  I know — , 
oh,  I do  know,  after  all.” 

Pink  clapped  her  hands  softly;  she  had  arrived  at  the 
answer  to  her  question.  She  opened  the  corner  cup- 
board, and  took  down  the  darling  of  her  heart — an  old  , 
sugar  bowl,  fat.  low',  and  also  appropriately  pink. 

“You  dear  old  tiling!  I haven't  looked  at  you  for  ever  j 
so  long.”  said  Pink. 

Nobody  knew,  so  Pink’s  mother  said,  how  old  this  ( 
sugar  bowl  might  be.  It  Had  been  in  the  family  when 
great-grandmother  Brown  was  a little  girl,  and  they  call- 
ed it  old  then.  It  had  come  down  through  the  Aldens, 
Grandmother  Brown  was  an  Alden. 

“ It's  no  great  for  beauty/’  Mrs.  Brown  had  said,  when 
Pink  was  a little  thing.  “I’ll  give  it  to  you,  Dolly,  and 
you  may  keep  it  for  your  own.” 

And  Dolly  had  been  ever  since  proud  and  happy  to 
claim  it.  It  had  always  been  beautiful  in  her  eyes  from 
the  very  days  of  her  babyhood,  when,  at  rare  intervals, 
her  mother  rewarded  her  for  being  a good  girl  with  one 
of  the  square  lumps  of  white  sugar  hoarded  in  its  bulging 
sides. 

“Yes,  I know  Laura  will  like  to  see  this,”  remarked 
Pink,  in  a satisfied  tone,  “and  I hope  she’ll  come  to-mor- 
row.” 

I .aura  did  come  to-morrow;  and  when,  with  innocent 
glee,  her  friend  paraded  before  her  the  old  pink  sugar 
bowl,  which  she  dignified  by  the  name  of  her  “ property/* 
somehow  a lump  rose  in  the  spoiled  child's  throat  that 
kept  her  silent.  Suddenly  a vision  of  the  countless  cost- 
ly things  she  herself  owned  rose  up  before  her.  She  had 
been  proud  of  them,  perhaps,  but  never  really  grateful,  as 
now  she  began  to  see.  She  lmd  fretted  at.  any  imperfec- 
tions in  them,  and  complained  in  the  midst  of  them  if  her 
will  was  disregarded,  as.  for  instance,  about  coming  into 
the  country  for  this  summer.  She  stood  abashed  before 
the  little  pink  sugar  bowl,  and  its  owner  with  her  happy, 
satisfied  smile.  She  began  for  the  first  time  to  under- 
stand the  wise  things  her  mother  often  said  to  her  lately  1 
alxxit  being  contented  with  such  as  we  have. 

Pink  was  sure  that  Laura  had  been  suitably  impressed 
by  the  sugar  bowl,  and  she  felt  entirely  pleased  with  the 
effect  it  bad  produced  upon  her.  It  pleased  her  still  more 
when,  after  a few  days,  Laura  asked  to  borrow  the  sugar 
bowl  to  show  to  her  mother. 

When  I^aura  had  told  the  story  of  Pink’s  property  it  | 
hail  touched  the  heart  of  the  soft-hearted  mother  as  well 
as  the  child  herself,  and  she  had  said,  “I  should  like  to 
see  the  sugar  bowl  myself.”  . 

Laura's  f&dnr  looked  it  over  carefully.  “This  could  ' 
really  be  turned  into  property."  he  pronounced,  “for  it 
is  a valuable  ancient  piece;  and  if  your  little  friend  would 
like  to  sell  it,  I can  find  a buyer  for  her.” 

At  first  Pink  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  sell  the 
keepsake  she  had  been  so  fond  of ; but  mother  Brown  rea- 
soned with  her.  and  father  Brown  said,  shrewdly,  “Sug- 


ar's just  as  good  to  us  out  of  any  other  bowl,  Dolly  ; and 
with  the  money,  don’t  you  see,  you  can  buy  things  you 
would  have  hi  go  without,  and  maybe  lay  up  a mite  be- 
sides.” So  the  sugar  bowl  never  came  buck  to  its  place 
in  the  corner  cupboard,  but,  true-hearted  as  Dolly  was,  she 
really  never  missed  it.  for  its  place  was  more  than  filled. 

Laura,  her  sisters,  and  her  mother,  having  begun  to 
love  the  sweet-natured,  healthy  Pink,  pleased  themselves 
with  heaping  up  the  cup  that  had  thought  itself  quite  full 
before.  They  were  always  finding  a pretext  for  bestow- 
ing some  fair  and  fit  gift  upon  her.  The  skillful  fingers 
of  Laura's  sisters  even  shaped  for  her  a white  dress  like 
! Laura's  own.  and  they  said  that  it  was  well  worth  while 
to  take  a little  trouble  for  the  sake  of  seeing  real  gratitude 
for  once. 

When  the  frosts  came.  Pink's  friends  returned  to  the 
city.  But  the  marvels  of  that  surprising  season  were  no*, 
yet  all  told.  The  little  house  under  the  hill  was  closed, 
ami  Pink's  father  moved  up  into  the  homestead  to  take 
charge  of  everything  there  until  summer  should  come 
•gain. 

“ I want  Pink  to  have  my  room,  and  take  care  of  it.” 
Laura  had  said.  And  it  was  from  the  window*  of  Laura’s 
room,  with  I^aura’s  books  left  in  it  for  her  use.  Laura's 
canary  chirping  in  its  cage,  and  Laura's  gifts  about  her, 
that  Pink  watched  for  the  last  wave  of  her  friend's  hand- 
kerchief as  the  carriage  disappeared. 

“The  dear!  Anyhow,  she  has  more  now  than  one 
old  sugar  bowl  for  property/’  said  Laura,  sinking  back 
after  the  final  glimpse  of  Pink’s  bright  face. 

“She  is  one  of  the  people  that  are  naturally  rich,”  her 
mother  added,  “in  having  for  her  property  a sunny, 
healthy  content,  and  a happy,  humble  disposition.  We 
I shall  all  be  glad  to  see  her  when  she  comes  for  her  visit 
I by-nnd-by.  A spirit  like  liers  brings  its  own  welcome 
wherever  it  goes.” 

SPICE. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITE, JUN. 

E was  nothing  but  a little  yellow  dog  to  the  world  at 
large,  yet  Harry  and  Edith  Farr  regarded  him  as  the 
greatest  treasure  they  possessed.  His  very  name  indicated 
the  gentleness  or’  his  nature,  as  his  entire  luck  of  any  snap- 
pish qualities  had  required  that  this  deficiency  should  be 
made  up  in  the  matter  of  christening  him,  and  Spicebox 
had  never  since  given  cause  to  have  anything  dropped 
from  that  name  except  the  last  syllable. 

He  was,  as  has  been  said,  yellow,  and  bis  curling,  silky 
hair  was  soft  as  flax,  with  “silver  threads  among  the  gold” 
about  the  neck  and  breast.  His  liquid  brown  eyes  were 
“just  too  sweet,”  as  Edith  declared,  while  his  inquisitive 
little  nose,  although  not  as  black  as  it  should  be  for  beaut y, 
was  nevertheless  eloquent  with  expression;  and  h is  tail, 
mere  stub  of  a one  as  it  was,  did  duty  for  a whole  alphabet 
of  sign  language  between  Master  Spice  and  his  owners. 

But  space  fails  me  to  further  describe  the  charms  of  this 
wonderful  dog,  who  was  as  good  as  he  was  beautiful,  and 
whose  skill  in  leaping  over  canes  and  umbrellas  was  only 
equalled  by  the  firmness  with  which  he  sat  up  on  his  hind- 
legs and  held  a penny  on  his  nose. 

At  the  time  of  whicli  I write,  the  children — Harry  was 
eleven  and  Edith  nine — had  owned  Spice  for  two  years, 
and  in  all  that  period  he  was  never  known  to  snap  or  snarl 
at  man  or  beast.  Growl  he  frequently  did  when  a stray 
cat  or  a wandering  dog  chanced  to  cross  his  path,  hut  this 
was  never  in  malice — only  for  fun ; and  although  he  was 
once  laid  up  for  a day  and  a half  from  the  wounds  inflict- 
ed by  a quarrelsome  tabby,  Edith  is  convinced  that  he 
never  even  attempted  to  bite  back. 

He  slept  every  night  at  the  foot  of  Harry's  bed.  had  his 
little  bowl  of  water  ( with  a piece  of  yellow  sulphur  in  it) 
in  the  corner,  and  in  one  compartment  of  Edith's  bureau 
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was  a stock  of  ribbons  of  all  colors  aiul  widths,  designed  to 
increase  doggie's  natural  attractions  on  festive  occasions. 

One  of  these  latter  occurred  on  a bright  day  in  the  spring, 
when  the  Townsend  family,  the  Farrs'  next-door  neigh- 
bors, came  over  to  lunch. 

There  were  four  of  them:  the  mother,  a pale,  sickly 
lady,  who  only  went  out  on  pleasant  days;  Win,  a tall 
youth  of  fifteen;  Clara,  the  only  daughter,  and  of  Edith's 
age;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  baby,  who  was 
still  so  young  that  his  first  name  was  not  yet  decided  upon, 
but  who  nevertheless  fairly  ruled  the  great  house  next 
door. 

Well,  this  sunshiny  day  in  the  spring  was  Saturday,  so 


“ STOP!  STOP!  OU,  STOP  I” 


the  children  on  both  (ride*  of  the  hedge  had  plenty  of  time 
to  visit  and  receive,  and  while  the  two  ladies  remained  in 
the  sitting-room  with  the  French  nurse  and  the  American 
baby,  Harry  and  Clara,  Edith  und  Win,  flew  up  and  down 
the  garden,  playing  colors,  I-spy,  and  tag,  with  Spice  at 
their  heels  barking  furiously,  little  thinking  of  the  tragic 
scenes  in  which  he  was  soon  to  become  the  principal  actor. 

When  lunch  was  announced,  Mrs.  Farr,  Mrs.  Townsend, 
and  the  four  young  people  gathered  about  the  well-spread 
table,  while  nurse,  Baby  Townsend,  and  Spice  kept  one 
another  company  in  the  sitting-room. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  latter  was  not  overpleased 
at  the  arrangement,  but  as  Harry  had  told  him  to  stay, 
and  as  he  was  a very  obedient  little  dog,  he  determined 
to  do  as  lie  was  bid  with  the  best  possible  grace,  so  he 


meekly  allowed  Baby  to  rub  his  coat  the  wrong  way,  pull 
his  hair,  and  twist  his  tail  to  its  little  heart's  content. 

“Marie!  Marie!"  Mrs.  Townsend's  voice  was  suddenly 
heard  calling  from  the  dining-room,  and  in  response  the 
French  nurse  hastened  to  ascertain  her  lady’s  commands, 
leaving  Baby  in  his  corner  on  the  sofa,  where  he  had  beeu 
securely  fenced  in  by  his  careful  niunima. 

Now  all  that  Mrs.  Townsend  wanted  of  Maria  was  to 
ask  her  if  she  was  positive  that  the  French  word  for  ink 
was  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  in  that  instant's  absence 
of  the  faithful  maid  something  awful  happened;  for  she 
had  scarcely  returned  to  the  sitting-room,  when  she  gave 
a piercing  scream  that  at  once  brought  everybody  from  the 
table,  some  with  napkins  pinned  around  their  necks,  oth- 
ers flourishing  knives  and  forks  in  their  hands,  and  all 
endeavoring  to  swallow  as  quickly  as  possible  whatever 
they  happened  to  have  in  their  mouths. 

And  w'hat  a sight  they  saw ! Baby  Townsend  lay  back 
among  bis  pillows,  serenely  sucking  the  middle  Anger  of 
his  left  hand,  which  was  bleeding,  and  the  blood  was 
spreading  itself  over  the  infant's  face  in  a manner  shock 
ing  to  behold,  while  Spice  sat  gravely  by  looking  on  with 
curious  eyes,  and  the  French  nurse  stood  wringing  her 
hands  in  helpless  horror. 

For  a moment  they  all  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  carpet, 
and  then  Mrs.  Townsend,  with  one  hand  snatching  up  her 
baby,  and  with  the  other  pointing  to  Spice,  cried,  “ There! 
that  dog  did  it,  and  he’ll — that  is,  my  child  will — oh  1”  au<l 
the  poor  lady  began  to  cry  hysterically,  while  Edith  rush- 
ed to  gather  up  Spice  in  her  arms,  and  Harry  hastened  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  accused. 

“See,  Mrs.  Townsend,”  he  exclaimed;  “there’s  not  a 
particle  of  blood  about  his  mouth.  Besides,  you  all  know 
Spice — our  Spice.  Why,  he — " 

“But  how,  then,  came  Baby  in  this  condition  ? You 
can  see  for  yourself  there  wasn't  a thing  within  his  reach 
by  which  he  could  have  cut  himself.” 

“ Perhaps  he  bit  his  finger,”  Harry  then  ventured  to 
suggest,  which  idea  was  greeted  by  as  near  an  approach 
to  a smile  as  the  tragic  nature  of  the  circumstances  would 
permit,  as  Mrs.  Farr  reminded  her  son  of  the  fact  that  the 
child  was  scarcely  four  months  old. 

“ No,  I see  no  help  for  it,  sorry  as  I am.  and  good  friend 
to  Spice  as  I’ve  always  been,”  continued  Mrs.  Townsend; 
“but  hydrophobia,  you  know,  is  now  so  bad,  and  my 
nerves  are  still  so  weak,  tlxat  really  Win  must  bring  over 
his  gun  and—” 

“Shoot  Spice f”  cried  both  the  Farr  children  in  a 
breath,  while  their  mother  hastened  to  put  forth  every 
possible  plea  in  his  behalf. 

But  the  harder  Mrs.  Farr  begged  for  mercy  to  the  dog, 
the  more  determined  did  Mrs.  Townsend  become  that  he 
ought  to  die ; and  between  the  firm,  vehement  demands 
of  one  family  and  the  tearful,  urgent  pleadings  of  the 
other,  the  noise  in  the  room  became  so  loud  and  confused 
that  Baby  began  to  cry,  and  Spice  to  bark. 

In  vain  Hurry  quoted  newspaper  paragraphs  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Scotch  terriers  were  seldom  or  never  known  to 
go  mad;  useless  were  Edith's  aflimiations  that  she  was 
sure  Spice  had  not  so  much  as  sniffed  at  the  baby ; and  all 
for  naught  went  Mrs.  Farr’s  entreaties  that  they  would  at 
least  stay  proceedings  until  the  gentlemen  came  home  at 
night.  Mrs.  Townsend  was  resolved,  and  Win  went  over 
the  hedge  in  triumph  to  bring  his  gun.  hut  presently  came 
hack,  rather  crest-fallen  and  empty-handed,  to  say  that 
his  father  must  have  locked  it  up  in  the  wardrobe,  and 
carried  off  the  key. 

In  that  case  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  until  that 
gentleman  returned  from  the  city;  so  the  Townsends  filed 
out  of  the  Farrs'  front  door  and  into  their  own  iu  a digni- 
fied procession,  Mrs.  Townsend  having  first  bound  over 
Mrs.  Farr  by  a solemn  promise  not  to  allow  Spice  to  leave 
the  grounds. 
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“ Oik" ft,  twocnr,  Irkerr,  nnn, 
PltilliHj,  fallacy,  Nlcbulas,  John.' 


Ah,  how  long  that  dreadful  afternoon  lived  in  the  Farr 
children's  memory!  To  know  that  their  own  dear  little 
doggie  was  to  die  would  have  been  bad  enough,  but  to 
feel  that  he  was  to  be  shot  as  a criminal  for  an  act  so  ter- 
rible. that — that  was  too  hard,  and  Edith's  tears  fell  fast, 
while  even  Harry  was  obliged  to  wink  persistently  in  order 
to  keep  his  own  cheeks  dry. 

As  for  Spice,  he  had  never  seemed  so  gay  and  full  of 
life,  frisking  lightly  about  the  children  whenever  Edith's 
trembling  hands  would  let  him  go.  and  twirling  himself 
round  and  round  so  swiftly  as  to  fairly  make  one  dizzy  to 
behold. 

When  Mrs.  Townsend  observed  this,  she  had  taken  it  as 
a sign  of  hopeless  depravity,  but  to  Harry  it  was  a con- 
vincing proof  that  Spice  had  not  done  the  deed  charged 
to  him. 

“You  know,  Edith,"  he  would  say,  over  and  over  again, 
“how  he  hangs  his  head,  puts  his  tail  between  his  legs, 
and  tries  to  slink  away  whenever  he’s  done  wrong,  and 
I'm  sure  he  knows  it  isn't  proper  to  bite  Mrs.  Townsend’s 
baby.  Oh,  why  did  she  ever  bring  it  over  here  if’'  and 
Harry  groaned  dismally  as  he  realized  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  their  neighbor  to  look  at  the  alfair  in  the  light 
he  did. 

Well,  the  time  of  respite  passed  all  too  quickly  away, 
and  when  Mr.  Farr  came  home  at  six,  the  case  was  laid 
before  him  in  all  its  bearings;  but  what  could  he  do  ? 

“ You’ve  no  positive  proof  that  Spice  did  not  bite  the 
baby,"  he  said,  when  Harry  and  Edith  called  upon  him  to 
avenge  them  of  their  wrongs,  “ whereas  Mrs.  Townsend 
thinks  she  has  pretty  sure  evidence  that  her  baby  was  bit- 
ten. Besides — •"  But  just  then  the  doorbell  rang,  and  Mr. 
Townsend  and  Win  were  ushered  in,  the  latter  carrying 
a gun.  at  sight  of  which  Edith  first  shuddered,  and  then 
began  to  cry. 

After  a few  words  with  Mr.  Farr,  Mr.  Townsend  sug- 
gested that,  as  it  was  a cruel  duty  he  had  come  to  perform, 
they  had  better  go  through  with  it  as  quickly  as  possible; 
so  a rope  was  pnxluced,  tied  to  the  dogs  collar,  and  then, 
having  received  a last  tearful  embrace  from  each  one  in 
the  family.  Spice  was  led  out  into  the  hack  yard  by  their 
neighbor,  Win  following  close  behind  with  the  gun. 

Mrs.  Farr  at  once  stuffed  her  ears  with  cotton ; her  hus- 
band went  to  the  furthest  corner  of  the  library,  and  took 
down  the  most  absorbing  book  he  could  find:  Harry  fled 
to  his  room  in  the  third  story,  and  Edith  buried  her  face 
in  the  Hofa  cushions;  while  the  girls  in  the  kitchen  clatter- 
ed tin  pans  about  at  a terrific  rate  for  a few  moments,  and 


then,  frightened  at  their  own 
noise,  stopped  to  listen. 

For  five  minutes  there  was 
a dead  silence  both  inside  the 
house  and  out,  when  sudden- 
ly Edith  screamed  loud  and 
long,  and  leaping  up  from 
the  lounge,  rushed  out  into 
the  yard,  wildly  waving  a 
pair  of  button-holo  scissors 
covered  with  blood. 

“Stop!  stop!  oh. stop!"  she 
cried.  “The  ba by  cut  him- 
self with  these.  Oh,  Spice! 
Spice  !*'  and  running  to  the 
clothes-line  post,  to  which 
the  poor  little  fellow  had 
been  tied,  she  fell  down  Ike- 
side  him  and  sobbed  for  joy. 

When  matters  were  all 
made  clear,  it  seemed  that 
Edith,  in  her  misery,  had 
pushed  and  worked  her  hand 
down  the  back  of  the  sofa, 
felt  the  scissors,  and  on  draw- 
ing them  forth,  noticed  the  blood  on  them,  and  then  it 
flashed  across  her  mind  that  it  was  Baby  Townsend's 
blood,  and  that  he  must  have  wriggled  his  hand  down 
behind  the  cushions  in  the  same  way. 

Mrs.  Townsend  was  quickly  summoned,  the  discovery 
explained  to  her,  and  on  examining  closely  the  cut  in 
Baby’s  finger,  the  innocence  of  Spice  was  fully  established. 

Win  made  haste  to  put  away  his  gun,  and  the  little  yel- 
low dog  enjoys  life  to  this  day. 


WALKING  LIKE  PAPA. 
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JULY  l'J,  l-wl. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Many  of  iny  correspondent*  have  asked  me  for  a 
little  description  of  my  coon  try  and  «»f  the  tropic 
zone.  1 have  hocn  thinking  that  1 tun  answer  them 
all  at  iHtce  by  writing  anutltrf  letter. 

Wi-  live  eleven  degree*  north  latitude  from  tin* 
eqnumr,  mnr  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  ltlver.  It 
1*  very  hot  here,  ami  the  medium  leiitperutiire  in  tin; 
dry  reamiti  )*»“:  In  tlm  rainy  KWOli  it  i*  higher. 
Tli>'  <lry  season  begins  In  November,  and  lari'  till 
April;  through  this  month  we  have  min,  and  tin: 
next  moiitli  we  expect  it  every  day,  and  mi  onward. 
Many  nf  the  inhabitant*  are  1 1. ilium*,  und  about  one- 
flhli  nf  iltv  ponu Int inn  are  negro***.  The  people  in 
our  city  and  tu  miat  places  ure  divided  into  six 
classes.  To  I lie  flr*t  or  highest  class  belong  the  «l» 
willed  while  iMiiplu;  und  to  the  lowest,  l liora  folio* 
who  wear  nil  lint  year  *>nly  one  pair  of  brave  Ilea  of 
one  dress.  m*  shirt,  mmI  no  shoes.  Four  boys  under 
four  and  five  year*  wcur  no  clothing,  lntt  they  learn 
how  to  amok*. 

The  water  in  the  river  i*  *o  witn  till  the  year  that 
people  can  halite  In  It  at  any  time. 

The  hut*  of  tin-  Indiana  nte  made  of  sticks,  and 
coverall  with  u kunl  of  reed,  <inr  itoon  and  w In* 
down  lira  kept  open  the  whole  day,  and  at  night  we 
have  tmt*  timnnitl  our  bnl*  to  kc»*j>  the  itnisquira<-s 
oil.  A*  we  have  great  noil  ronllnUoti*  heal,  with 
abundant  nmintitre,  we  have  n wonderful  riciiucM 
and  variety  of  vegetation,  ill* mining  flowers  and 
t raes  ran  lie  seen  tail  the  year.  We  have  cocoa-nut- 
tint,  banana*,  pineapples,  sugar-cane,  oranges*,  lem- 
on*, luamtov*,  cultev.eolton,  (ntecco,  awl  diicbuua- 
tree*.  In  Uie  *oih1  of  the  river  gold  is-  BOHICllilW 
lOBIItU 

Bint*,  Inrect*,  and  mkllha  are  remarkable  f<*r  their 
vniiety  null  hrillniuey.  We  have  one  bird  with  W'vni 
distinct  colors  in  ils  plumngc;  bikI  indeed  the  bird*, 
lnoii  the  parrot  to  the  tiny  liummingAiinl.  arc  no 
nicely  dressed  thnt  1 Can  Plot  describe  them. 

All’ kind*  ol  snakes,  from  the  boa  to  lb*  viper,  art* 
fun  lid  here.  There  i*  one  green  annke  Which  ciitnh* 
the  trees,  oim!  looks  precisely  like  tbe  branched  und 
leaves. 

'Clot  wood*  In  the  Interior  nra l*di  of  inouktys,  and 
if  disturbed  in  their  sleep,  they  howl  tin?  night  long. 

A I Miaul  Util  butterfly  wlllt  blue  wing*  1*  tin?  most 
wonderful  rreutnra  1 ever  saw.  As  you  turn  it 
around  it  changes  tu  other  lovely  lint*. 

It  la  not  unhealthy  hi  re.  Tin*  laborers  and  the 
women  cooks  on  their  way  to  market  ride  on  don- 
key*.  fur  tin:  struct*  are  too  sandy  tu  walk  In  with 
ease,  Jvihth  W, 


We  think  Mias  Judith  ought  to  he  accepted  a»  a 
inciutMT  of  otir  Natural  History  Society,  Her  letter  I 
shows  that  she  liar  learned  to  otmcrvc  what  in  urunml  I 
her,  and  only  people  who  do  this  ate  ever  really  well  | 
informed. 

tiMWHIW*,  SllB’Mt. 

This  I*  my  Aral  letter  to  Yopwo  PiMPi.it.  Mamma  ! 
gave  the  pjijter  to  me  fur  n bitllsLuy  prevent,  aiid 
pupn  gave  me  a pony.  One  ot  my  playniaM  and  [ 
mvsclt  mount  him,  and  we  make  tifui  lope  u*  fust  n*  j 
ever  he  ran.  Mamma  took  me  not  long  ago  to  the 
Blue  Lick  Spring.  When  she  told  me  I was  going  I 
wii*  perfectly  delighted.  My  coaaln  and  I got  a 1 
wind*:  lot  of  very  beautiful  stone*  there.  1 am  nine 
years  obi,  and  rva«l  in  Hu*  Fuurtb  Header,  aud  atudy 
arithmetic,  spelling,  and  geography. 

Hammik  M.  O. 

1*  It  not  almost  too  much  fur  that  witling  little 
pony  to  carry  two  boy*  lit  mice?  It  would  be  a l»t- 
tcr  way  to  hike  turn*,  and  let  one  ride  at  a time,  es-  , 
poclaliy  a*  you  love  to  go  so  very  Xnat. 


rnuui  Tlici,  Klkkiso,  Kimif 
I thought  I would  write  and  h-|i  that  little  girl  who 
wanted  to  know  some  game*  IioW  we  play  out  here 
iu  Kentucky.  We  have  great  fun  hiding  the  * witch, 
und  tlie  nue  who  finds  It  chow*  tint  rant  till  we  touch 
whirfi  ia  a big  tr«*.  We  go  vending  in  the 
creek,  a>nl  Paul  ha*  a ferry-boat,  like  those  which 
plv  between  New  York  mid  Jewry  City, only  ever 
SO* mur.il  »m idler.  It  hold*  nothing' 1ml  our  wee  drill* 
fur  passengers,  nod  the  animal*  lu  Noah's  ark.  W*w 
pi  ty  hide-and-seek  with  oar  dolls,  and  Nina  and  I 
take i Into  nut  riding  in  tlicl r carriage*.  Nmw  walks 
along  with  baby  Lucy  In  her  carriage,  and  Paul  on 
his  velocipede  goes  in  front,  und  so  we  have  a grand 
precession.  We  have  our  own  little  gardens,  and 
rai-*.’  V* -gel til *l«a,  which  we  sell  to  mamma. 

When  I read  Fairley  C.>  Idler  it  *re.-m»d  aa  if  nti<* 

were  talking  about , for  1 have  two  little  sisters 

and  ono  brother,  and  1 too  am  nine  years  old.  We 
love  our  home  In  the  country,  and  It  I were  not  so 
tired,  I could  tell  you  uf  more  things  we  do. 

CiciKLY  i>k  G.  MuC. 


Wu.L«w  CMU.Cui  CatniTV,  lew*. 

I am  thirteen  rears  of  age,  and  live  In  the  nnrth- 
weetcrti  |*art  of  lown,  on  the  big  pralriea.  1 Live  on 


a farm,  and  we  have  eleven  load  of  horses  and  thir-  I 
ty-thrve  head  ol  cnttac.  We  milk  *Vx  cu»*  till*  sum- 
mer. I have  taken  Yocm;  Fa.oi-i.i:  since  M-m  h Tt, 
IWil,  Jiml  It  is  tliti  best  paper  tor  yn ung  readers  I ever  \ 
saw.  1 liked  ulf  I ruui  «*i  “Toby  Tyler"  very  much,  : 
hut  I old  not  take  the  jwp*-t  «it  tis*  time  llu*  atory  be- 
gun, mill  so  I li.nl  to  iiuuglne  Itir.t  putt.  The  Pont, 
ofllce  lh»x  is  sjih-mlhi.  li’givea  us  a ehanre  to  hear 
Innu  young  people  all  over  the  WorkL  L A.  U. 

uwli,  <*«ri«  r«r»t>.  Osi**, 

I am  ten  jcur*  oUl,  mill  this  is  my  first  attempt  lit 
writing  a letter  to  Yncxa  l‘nn,it  I am  at  home  ) 
(luring  vacation,  and  I sviircely  Itimw  how  to  umiiev  i 
mys<*ll.  1 read  Yoesu  I'niri.t  w ith  much  plenwin-,  ! 
and  when  through  with  that  1 enjoy  uisgni tying  | 
flower*.  1 have  u small  l»krowti|K’.  If  you  never  I 
looked  tlinmgh  one,  you  have  no  idea  how  t>eautlinl  ! 
some  ot  the  flowen*  lira.  I love  lo  hear  from  the  lit-  | 
tie  letter-writers  In  our  Po»t-ofllc«  Box. 

Luca  L.  L.  I 


hnoNirKi,,  ■'oHrmui. 

1 live  whh  my  cousin,  and  I go  to  is-huul.  We 
have  a dug  named  Fergus,  lie  likes  to  play  with  a 
hall,  and  if  any  one  tries  tu  take  It  from  him,  he 
growl*.  1 like  “The  Cntlwa  at  the  •Ghost”  very 
much.  1 think  It  was  a shame  lo  kill  Toby  Tyler"* 
Mr,  Mtu lib*.  Wc  have  u 111  He  garden  at  the  end  of 
oar  yard,  and  have  had  ri|*'  strawberries  utid  peas, 
i like  the  Poet-ufitce  Bo*  better  than  any  other  part 
of  thn  p-ipc-i.  t.'n  suurt  F h,a*CI*  N.  , 

Please,  Mr.  ICditor,  would  you  mind  publishing  an-  ' 
other  letter  from  mcl  I have  rvCeived  mi  many  let- 
ter* aid  leaves  mat  I ant  afntwl  I Imve  not  replK-.i  to 
every  correspondent,  f or  several  finrfut  f«  *<■•»<  their 
ittidym*.  Kadie  H.  w«  Olio  ol  tin*'.  1 hope  1 sent 
every  one  stamp*  enough;  but  having  so  many  u-  I 
i|Ue*t*,  I had  to  divide  tiieoi  as  oqiutby  a*  l cotitd. 

licaTu.  Itoi.iN.  Heriiiiviv, Bydncy, 

Now  houtti  Wales,  Austin  tin. 


Klk  fifi.  Kohl 

1 was  thirteen  on  the  bill  of  Jillic.  1 have  every 
number  ot  the  mtcontl  volume  of  llAceta'a  Y**t'No 
I'surtx  Tire  river  boa  Ihmi  rising  hero.  Yester- 
day some  peupiu  hod  hard  work  to  g«l  out  o|  tin  ir 
hiiilM-«,  i he  flood  ruse  so  mpidly.  1 often  wish  ttiat 
] lived  un  Mk>  sew-shure,  wo  that  I tuignt  get  ttlwtiis 
We  have  nuuu  Ism  M *av  b . 


AlMlUt  two  weeks  ago  tin*  other  troy  w rote  you  a 
letter  sujlng  that  we  were  about  t«>  start  a club 
named  N.  Y.  S.  and  M.  H As  you  have  nut  ret  print- 
ed It,  1 wislt  yuu  won lil  out  print  It.  fur  i did  not 
know  anything  about  it-  He  told  me  to  sign  my 
name  on  a piece  uf  paper.  That 'a  how  1 cuwa  to 
si go  IU  U-  O. 

Y*oar  postal  cant  w as  something  of  a puzzle,  it* 
we  have  not  received  a letter  from  “ tbe  other  lx»y.'-  ^ 
But  we  want  to  tell  you,  and  every  young  render, 
never  to  nlgu  your  name  lo  any  piece  of  wrillug  tlml  | 
you  have  Hut  read,  ond  w hich  yuu  do  not  lolly  uu>  ; 
deretuml.  A boy'*  uaiue  Biaiula  for  hiluself,  mid 
signing  it  tu  any  document  pledgw*  hltn  tu  do  wluit 
the  ducitiuetit  requires.  A great  many  LkHIsIi  and 
thoiightlc**  grown  penton*  get  Into  ttvulile  by  doing  j 
this  very  thing.  We  wish  tlie  Hi  lie  girt*  would  liuk<'  [ 
a special  note  of  this,  and  hi  fact  It  vvualtJ  bo  a good  ; 
plan  for  you  all  to  write  uiit  it  rvaulatktn  in  this  j 
way, "I  will  never  sign  my  name  to  a paper  tlwt  1 
httvc  nut  read,’' and  then  pin  It  fsnt  to  the  pincush- 
ion, or  tack  it  up  over  tlie  mantel.  It  is  very  im- 
portant tu  furnt  the  habit  ol  being  particular  about 
this. 


qmn.tumM. 

1 have  token  Y’otreo  Pkovi.r  since  the  find  uumla-r.  | 
I don't  know  how  1 could  do  without  ft.  I thought 
Toby  Tyler  was  perfectly  splendid.  1 was  leal 
sorry  fur  tdiu.  I am  twelve  year*  old.  mid  attend  | 
school,  and  am  learning  French  and  music-  I take  • 
lesson*  til  both  nf  these  studh-n  at  Inane,  hut  next  I 
year  I shall  Study  Gcriiiiiu  lit  schuul.  1 w rule  mice 
Iteforr,  and  my  letter  went  Into  your  waste-basket.  I 
I tv/#  this  will  not  be  l reviled  so.  I have  a little  |M-t  | 
dog.  ilc  1*  as  cate  s*  he  ran  l*e-  1 will  write  soJiie  • 
time  and  lell  yuu  some  <»f  Ilia  tunny  tricks,  i liuve 
tiled  many  ol  ll»e  receipts  for  candy,  ami  they  were 
splendid.  OlAfflk 

pixuntiiriii.  Nbw  Yoon. 

I waut  to  tell  yon  nlmut  a parrot  I have.  He  is  * 
Utils  more  than  a year  old,  and  can  tulk  a great  Uc-ut.  • 
1 have  a black  cut  and  a white  one.  The  white  pus* 

Is  afraid  of  Nit,  but  the  black  one  pm*  id*  paw 
through  the  wire*  of  tbe  cage,  and  tups  the  parrot'*  : 
tu-ad.  lit  relum  I’ollv  give*  him  u bite,  which  riiakea 
idm  aqueal  The  name  nf  11m*  block  cat  is  lli-liu- 
gaholus.  We  call  Him  Hdl  for  short.  Atilu  L 

L,  H'«  SK>*  Coo  STY,  Missurui. 

Mr  aunt  Ahhie  rant  Hurrui  You  mo  Panin.*:  to 
mv  Brother  Aaron  for  a Christmas  gill.  I think 
*•  Toby  Tyler”  was  real  nice.  I have  written  twice 
before,  and  sent  a charade,  but  l suppose  that  them 
were  so  many  other  Valters  that  mine  could  not  find 
room.  I luive  two  sister-,  Ahhie  awl  Fannie,  und 
two  brothers,  Aaron  and  Warren.  Warren  la  a baby,  j 


He  had  a twin  brother.  Willed,  hut  he  died  when  he 
nus  only  live  mounts  old,  I send  ail  anagram,  and 
will  tell  how  to  get  tlie  answer.  First  take  u lamp- 
let  or  stanza  <*f  jtoui  ry,  or  mime  great  man's  nitme, 
and  mix  Hie  It  in-n*  up  t very  way,  and  tlien  let  Hi« 
reader  urniirge  them  so  aa  to  find  out  Uw  verse  or 
thr  name.  A.  C.  B. 

Your  little  ninigram  is  h.  the  puzzle  ti'-patlincnt. 

KasrecKT. 

I like  this  |Nt|M*r  *o  much  thnt  my  Utile  sister  and 

I are  always  impatient-  fur  Friday  to  come,  for  on 
ilitii  day  oar  friend  Y'ocua  Paorra  arrive*.  1 don’t 
lldnk  von  ever  saw  the  programme  to/  u cunort 
printed  In  r.iiaM-d  letters,  did  yon  ? Well,  1 ut tended 
a delight l nl  concert  whore  all  who  look  pari  were 
pupil*  in  nnr  Institution  for  Hie  Blind, exrepl  tliu 
organist  arid  tlie  lady  vrim  plvyral  the  pfumt.  Tiro 
Urogram  me*  worn  iu  raised  Vetters,  tor  the  blind  read 
by  tin*  s.  use  of  touch.  Tito  iMilhllng  is  very  cmn- 
plcte,  nlul  quite  large.  The  gnmiid*  are  Vt-iy 
cioii*  and  heuaiilnl.  Tlie  pupils  make  tin*  chair* 
and  Btattrearaw  which  ar<^  n*i-d  in  tlw  iustiimVou. 
They  print  the  book*  also,  and  the  Su|KTlnt*  n<lent 

make*  the  niajt*.  Mr.  il 1*  very  nice.  . He  know  * 

how  lo  make  boj*  happy.  Kentucky  is  proud  ol 
tbla  lnstltuilun.  llr.>xv  P. 

tlur  Cmu,  Kntti. 

I am  a little  girl,  too  small  to  rend  otir  paper  when 
It  ©omrt*.  but  grandma  reuits  It  In  in)1  mother  Clay- 
ton  and  myself.  She  read  “ loby  lyler  to  us,  and 
Mm  piijin  iu*  Interested  in  iL  We  live  in  Ih-lmmit, 
Nevada,  hut  af>*  slaying  tills  summer  at  Mils  place. 

I I Is  a long  harrow  ciitlon  we  vend  miles  iu  lt-iiglh, 
aluinst  all  over  go-on  tni'.’utuw,  forming  a strango 
contra-t  t<*  tho  high  t'oeky  tnoiiutaln*.  We  liuve 
NiiTie  lkiUlug  springs  here,  nti<l  yua  can  see  the  hot 
water  iodihhiig  up  in  Hie  surface  from  Homculivlv 
below — 1 often  wonder  where.  Wit  have  plenty  of 
Italians  hen*,  anil  1 have  a It  I thr  lutppm^o  to  play 
with,  w ho  sw  ing*  me  iu  Hie  hummock-  I was  Itorn 
lo  snn  FnmcVsca.  but  bare  Jived  most  ol  my  liteiit 
Nevada,  and  know  uutlilng  «>i  the  honiirifiil  world 
beyond,  except  viluit  iiiaiumn  and  gnindniii  tell  me, 
and  what  1 see  In  picture*.  Y’tm  may  know  that  w<* 
mis*  Ihe  papers  terribly  when  they  do  not  come,  as 
MMTH- lime*  happen'.  Mamma  takce  tbe  MaUaximv 
and  Bvza*  a*  well  ns  Yocms  FanrLS.  wiikh  we  all 
enjoy.  1 sholf  watch  very  anxiously  tu  «-»•  wlo-ihvr 
you  will  print  my  HtiL1  letter.  Mis*i*:  II.  W. 

Soar®  of  our  JiHle  eortvspondmls  an*  troubled  he- 
rnttsc  they  «lo  nut  Wc  ilair  let  ten*  in  Ottr  PiatuBce 
Box.  and  they  express  a fear  lest  they  are  lost  of 
thrown  Into  the  waste- bask i-L  Now,  dear  hoy*  and 
girt*,  set  your  minds  at  rest.  As  we  have  already" 
K.ii],  the  editor  diH-w  not  own  such  a tJilr-g  a*  u 
wrastc-baakcl  fur  the  Fust  •office  Box.  All  the  little 
Id  tore  are  rend,  and  tliusv  which  can  hut  be  ptth- 
jished  are  put  away  caivfully,  and  your  name*  and 
home*  mid  little  mmtwigcs  are  nmieDibered.  If  tbe 
]\iHi-nfllce  Box  should  cruwd  util  tbe  rtuMea  and 
piH'ins  and  iM-utilifill  picturva,  and  the  doleful  ex- 
perience* of  Jimmy  Brown,  you  would  not  enjoy 
Yi'i'su  Fmipi.r  nearly  so  much,  would  yon? 

We  have  lold  exchangers  again  and  again  that  tltckr 
requests  can  not  Ive  printed  tbe  licit  week  afttrr  we 
rerclve  them.  Tlicy  iieccwarlly  bare  to  wait  several 
wc  ks  Itefore  they  call  be  published.  1 1 1*  hunliy  a 
ninulb  since  we  said  tills  the  lust  time,  yet  eoitio  of 
you  write  us  though  yuu  were  quite  vexed  at  our 
delay.  Please  lie  patient.  And  If  yon  wild  your 
irxcltange  a acimtal  ur  a third  tint*  before  wc  con 
IKHwihly  print  It,  then  he  sure  to  say  in  your  letter 
thnt  you  have  sent  It  before. 

NlKltnlSKuN.  fits  Y«U, 

Some  time  atm.  In  vour  Ibwt-offlc*  Box,  I suw  a 
letter  Irani  a Hi  tie  girl  offering  to  exchange  fifty 
stumps  for  an  Indian  unow*li«*iitl.  1 sent  Iter  a very 
nice  unc, and  wrote  ul  the  same  time:  hut  I waited 
two  weeks,  and  no  stamp*  came,  Titvn  I w rate 
again, and  asked  her  efilter  to  return  tlie  arrow-bctul 
nr  send  Hie  stamps.  Thl*  was  ulxtul  two  weeks  ago, 
and  I have  heard  nothing  from  Iter.  Wlmt  can  I do 
ill  till*  case?  It  can  tiol  be  beenusv  1 Imve  not  sent 
toy  nddrrew,  (or  I was  very  careful  to  pul  It  on  1s»rb 
letter*.  1 tlhl  nut  Itilnk  any  child  would  lxt  mean 
enough  to  keep  anything  without  sending  an  equlv- 
a tent ; but  I can  ***•  no  ulber  rvasun  for  it. 

M vr.nAurr  Naiiaoa  AuasTao.ia. 

Tint  little  glil  may  lw  HI,  or  there  utay  W BUawa 
in  I>ct  fuiniiy.  or  *ho  may  lie  absent  from  Iminc. 
Nothing  i*  more  provoking  than  a delay  uf  this  kind, 
but  we  still  think  you  will  Hear  from  Iter.  After 
wiiltlug  a little  longer,  it  will  do  no  barm  for  you  to 
write  again. 

There  i*s  picture  of  a baby  sitting  In  an  arm-chair, 
and  under  it  I*  printed  tbewoni**  ltusMtil,’  lit  Y<ti>o 
P*oi*lc  No.  bd.  psgi-fulji.  Now  when  1 got  my  paper 
1 saw  tliis  picture.  I wo*  *n  surprised  that  I fan  and 
showed  it  1»  mamma.  Now  1 will  tell  you  why. 
Tiiat  picture  Is  the  bora  image  of  o«r  little  luihy 
Edna,  and  »vln:n  we  ail  hstkid  At  it,  mamma  told  me 
to  write  and  tell  you  of  It.  She  Is  two  Jems  old,  her 
itair  i->  curly,  and  that  picture  I*  n perfect  like- 
ness  of  her.  site'll  go  through  a dozen  little  tricks 
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for  a piece  of  “|mi"  (pis).  Plense  print  tills  for  1m*t  | 
auk?,  and  perhaji*  riwll  have  u few  kisses  to  spate 
when  she  goes  to  Frunklin  Square. 

Slip  of  ten  pula  her  hand  on  her  eye  when  mamma  ' 
brings  tier  a bottle  of  medicine.  *•  Ccblv  llith" 

Nontax  on.  Iowa.  j 

I hnvr  n cousin  who  reside*  in  Minneapolis,  ami  j 
■lw  soiled  on  Uk*  1 HI b n(  Juno  for  Grout  Britain  and 
llie  Continent.  She  take*  the  eighty  days’  tour,  and 
will  1>«  on  the  Rhine  one  day.  Next  fall,  wlnii  she 
return*.  she  will  tell  mo  about  her  trip ; hot  If  1 hud 
been  u little  older  I could  have  gone  with  her,  which  < 
would  have  been  lovely.  My  monlhlv  average  at  i 
school  last  year  waa  never  below  IN.  Hi»u  C.  B. 

Plea**  take  notice  that  A.  and  A.  R.  Greco,  Jun., 
are  not  the  aaiiM  petiole;  an  when  1 rend  an  ex- 
change, jiikI  A.  II.  sends  an  cxcluwgc,  tln-y  are  not 
fruin  the  sniaa  person.  Asuhki.  Gkkkn,  Jm., 

Englewood,  N.  J.  | 

The  following  exchanges  aro  offered  by  corrc-  ' 
spoudcnls: 

Ah  rdd  penny,  for  an  Indian  arrow-head  or  a Flor-  i 
Ida  lienn.  Aun.u  Huiaa,  Marshall,  Mich. 

A collection  of  ninety-five  stamps  mil  foreign, 
some  d indicates)  In  good  condition,  ami  a tiny  ptacc 
of  wood  fnnn  the  Mount  of  Olives,  In  exchange  fora 
nice,  clean  sfcelrli-honk.  ConvspundvUlR  will  please 
write  Ului  state  *l*r  of  hnnk, 

Ernr  K.  Pai  r,  Beilefontaioe,  Ohio. 

Minerals,  for  foreign  slump*. 

P.  !!.  Mwrr. 

214  East  Fifty-** wii  tli  Hu,  New  Yoik  City. 

French  and  English  stamps,  fur  flower  sect  Is. 
Please  send  lists  und  exchange  letters  before  the 
seed*  are  limited.  Arm*  D.  rntnutR, 

8M4  Spring  (ianlen  St.,  PliiUilelptiia,  Penn. 

Petrified  Mono,  ami  gypsum,  for  minerals,  speci- 
mens of  wood,  and  stamps  from  i»uy  country  except 
England,  Canada,  or  the  I'nlte.l  St u t 

liL-vav  Holt,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Two  German  Stamps,  for  ten  postmark** ; also  two 
French  stamp*,  for  ten  postmark*-. 

IS.  L,  Hox  1KTU,  Newton,  Musa. 

Minerals,  fossils,  ferns,  and  soil, for  coins,  stamps, 
postmarks,  wind,  <*rv,  and  ocean  curiosities.  Corre- 
spondents will  please  label  specimens. 

Rtmi  Stinu  CatAIJL 
Mount  Vernon.  Llnu  Co.,  Iowa. 

Twelve  foreign  stamps,  all  different,  for  tbo  Unit*  j 
ol  Stales  Issue  of  IsCH,  blue  and  brown,  Ib-ccnl;  «*r 
twcnly-ftve  ni:iiq|>s,  (or  tins  24-cenf,  violet  and  green ; 
and  fitly  stamps,  for  the  same  Issue  fft-cetit,  black 
ami  carmine.  The  stMinna  1 offer  are  all  different, 
some  vi-ry  rare — Japan,  Egypt,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
PhlJIppluv  Islands,  etc. 

Houmji:  F.  UncuivHis, 

M End  lent  t Si.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Shadow  pictures  and  foreign  stomp*,  for  curiosi- 
ties suitable  (or  a cabinet.  ('orrespondchhi  will 
please  write  lief  ore  sending  articles. 

G.  S.  .1  knob.  1*3  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

I wish  to  exchange  n large  and  perfect  Indian  axe 
for  n IwHind  volume  or  llaKPMtfa  Wr.CKLT,  id  good  . 
order,  for  1H72;  h bnnnd  volume  of  l\’pnlar  \ 

Mont  nig.  In  perfect  condition,  for  the  first  volume  of  , 
L'ttcieiliud  tiaete  «J  the  \ for  id,  sheep  binding,  and  In 
tjiir  order.  Also  Mm  hnand  volume*  of  the  .Vaficmaf 
li,-jMi%ituT  >!  for  1ST  St,  for  llicm's  Whxi.t.  bound,  ( 
mid  hi  goi hI  order,  fur  1S7&.  PieiiM  write  me  Ix-toru  i 
sending  booltfl.  J UM>  Buxq, 

Alexandria,  Clark  Co.,  Mo. 

My  stock  of  star-fish  is  exhausted.  Agates,  aca- 
sliclls,  unit  port  murks,  for  lie-ellm  and  Insects. 

I).  0.  W vsi Eureka,  llamboldt  Co., Cal.  J 

Lend  ore,  for  iron  or  gold  ore, or  white  crystals. 
Crystals  eajiecially  desired. 

Sr  sir.  UrsriNiiToN,  Se.lalls,  Pettis  Co.,  Mo. 

The  ears  of  the  Jack  or  ninlo-earcd  rabbit,  for  see. 
omldiand  hors’  books,  small  biographic*  or  tmiuRil  ! 
histories.  Abbot's  Lift  yf  Wathiufiton  ,»re,i*rfed. 

C.  R.  Laot,  Hutchins,  Dallas  Co., Texas. 

Chinese  copper  and  Japaiwsa  silver  coins,  for  any 
other  foreign  coins.  I have  three  kinds  of  Japa-  i 
lies**  uud  five  kinds  of  Chinese  coin*. 

Omhmm  CL  (Vhipino. 

Pctolu  nia,  Sonoma  Co. , Col. 

Fifty  foreign  stamps,  for  a trfi-ng-.lar  Cape  off  | 
Uo«kI  Hop.*,  Natal,  Canool, Coslmu-re,  Pflrjrr.  Philip- 
pine, Oylnu,  Mauritius,  Moaumhlqiu-,  Fre  e Tow  a,  or  i 
96-rcut  Hong-Kmig,  Central  American,  or  ChlueM  , 
or  Juponcsc  coin*.  P.  O,  Box  t**, 

Matuufonwk.  WeatclMiater  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Li/ 1 n / tieueral  Itratl  Putnam  or  Naud/ord 


and  Merton,  lor  an  International  post  age  atamp  *1-  1 
bum  that  has  been  hut  little  used. 

Harav  Wamimu, 

Moutoursv  I lie,  Lycoming  Co,,  Penn. 

. A stone  from  Ohio,  for  one  from  any  other  Slate  j 
or  Territory.  Lyon  Cavomki, 

Seville,  Medina  Co.,  Olio,  j 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS, 

No.  |. 


iHAiMiane. 

I- — 1.  A letter.  2.  A household  I m piemen t.  3.  A 
heavenly  hotly.  4.  A tavmiUt.  A A Irttwr. 


2. — I.  A letter.  2.  Not  young, 
animal.  5.  A letter. 


3.  A vtoael.  4.  An 
U.  E.  D. 


Postmark*,  tor  newspaper*.  Fifteen  j»o*t marks, 
all  fine,  mi  duplicates,  seh-ct  li*t.  (orone  ueww|jii]s-r. 
Coiuimm  list,  twenty  postmarks,  lor  one  Di-wi-jwtwr. 

W.  K.  Dcmsbtt, 
Norwood,  Hamiltun  Co.,  Ohio. 

Foreign  stamps  uimI  postmarks,  for  tin?  same : and 
hlaeetone,  used  for  irWnpb  butteries,  for  a Hire*- 
cornered  Cap*  oi  <»«kkI  Hope  stump  or  |>ctritled 
wood.  Faai>  H.  W.  SorriiaiMKR, 

121  West  Forty-first  Sc,  New  Yoik  City. 

[For  other  tzc.hamjet,  tee.  third  pa/je  of  «>rer.) 

N.  K.  C.— Ii*Ib  not  a good  plan  to  have  too  many 
Iron*  In  the  lire-  at  onee,  uud  so  we  think  It  beet  to 
postpone  j our  plan  an  til  cooler  weather. 

C.  If.  R— Your  enigma  I*  a good  one,  bat  It  came 
too  laic  for  u«e  this  year. 

lliLxioit. — “Art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting." 
There  are  n great  many  department*  iu  art,  and  very 
many  artist*  are  known  lor  coimck-n lions  and  beau- 
tiful work  ; hut  if  we  were  to  name  a single  one  lit 
either  hemisphere  a*  the  greatest,  we  would  be  an- 
ja*t  to  a bust  of  other*. 

Ew u. re.  — It  I*  not  a iwui  de  vfr/Jitr. 


No.  2. 

■ n i a m a. 

My  first  I*  in  moose,  but  1*  never  In  me. 

My  second  in  dog.  hut  ivever  in  cat. 

My  Ibinl  I*  In  aiilin*!,  never  in  fish. 

My  fniinli  l»  in  ve***|,  and  never  In  dish. 

My  lit tli  is  iu  monkey,  and  nut  in  giraffe. 

My  whole  is  a thing  ’ll*  cuuvcnii.nr  to  have. 

F.  A.  B. 

NaS. 

anaobau. 

Yb  inhracin  dan  nlida  lul  Iras  od  tdsna. 

A.  C.  R. 


WORD  WIL-AU1M. 

i 1.  To  approach,  t Spokeu.  X.  Armor.  4.  A clrf* 
' name. 

1.  A river  in  Fpsin.  ± A temptatiom  8.  A disor- 
derly lamult.  4.  A boy's  name.  it  R F. 

No-S. 

r M'izaum. 
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BICYCLING. 


C.  A.  Prci.rv  ano  Ai.v  *ti  R ilnoucu.— Your  ques- 
tions are  answered  by  the  advertisements  on  the  lust 
jMigc  of  llie  cover. 

Orv  II.  Woo*, — A llors man  bicycle.  No.  IS.  dimno- 
Icr  of  front  wheel  thirty-six  inebeo,  and  costing  fift, 
will  probably  salt  yon. 

Frank  Riohs. — A pood  bicycle  for  a boy  of  your 
siw  can  not  lw  honght  for  the  sum  you  name.  A 
Ideyele  to  fit  you  should  have  a front  wheel  of  forty- 
two  iticlu-*  in  iLhmictcr.  ReOil  tire  advertlseiueuts 
on  tire  cover  of  Yocno  Pi»rt.«.  wcud  to  the  addres*- 
c*  given  (nr  cireulms  and  for  aildresses  of  Chicago 
agents,  from  whom  you  can  gain  all  desired  lufonua- 
lion. 

WiM.tR  CitAire  A*.  — Go  to  7#1  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  city,  and  there  you  will  probably  find  the  “ex- 
cellent bicycle" for  which  yon  Inquire. 

Franors  Do  mis  am.— I do  not  know  of  n good  tri- 
cycle for  young  girls.  The  only  one  made  in  this 
country  tlmt  would  salt  a girl  of  nine  years  1*  adver- 
tised ill  Yocno  Pbwik  No.  87,  and  I fear  that  with 
tills  machine  it  wunlil  Ik-  liupoowthle  to  rule  any  dis- 
tance over  country  roads,  ns  It  is  only  intended  for 
pavements  or  smooth  walks.  Very  light  and  beau- 
tiful tricycle*  art-  made  iu  England  for  girl*  of  ftf. 
tern  years  of  age  und  upward;  but  non*  are  manu- 
factured in  thi*  country. 

Most  of  Hi*  Inquiries  received  Urns  far  have  tree* 
fur  cJrenp  bkyeb-s,  and  wrirerc  to  obtain  them.  To 
these  the  answer  Is.  there  are  no  cheap  bicydi'*.  All 
g<MMl  bicycles  an*  expensive,  and  a pour  bicycle  Is 
dear  at  any  price.  Small  bicycles,  with  wooden 
spoke*  and  rim*,  are  just  as  guild  to  Irani  to  ride  on 
as  the  best  that  nre  made,  and  on  a smooth  level  sur- 
face they  cun  be  toad*  to  work  very  nicely.  As  ihu 
rider  grows  older,  und  gains  experience,  he  natural- 
ly desires  a better  machine,  aud  then  lie  finds  that 
Instead  of  from  $10  to  $20.  tire  cost  of  n machine 
such  as  Ire  wants  is  from  ffd  to  $lu0.  Tliia  b re- 
gards b*  an  iinpositlmi,  and  at  oncu  begin*  n *earch 
for  dieuper  blcycli**.  Hut  ho  wlli  not  find  llreiu  nt 
present,  nor  for  soniti  time  to  com*.  For  this  there 
are  several  reuMMW,  Out*  Is  that  nil  ellstiug  bicycle 
patents  In  tills  country  have  been  acquired  hy  on* 
fina,  which  therefore  enjoys  a tnonopnly.  Another 
reason  is  Unit  Hie  bicycle  In  still  something  new,  and 
the  sale  for  it  i*  comparatively  email,  so  that  the 
manufacturer  must  make  large  profits  to  hulunc* 
small  sale*.  Then,  too.  tlie  machinery  for  making 
blcyclra  l*  very  expensir*.  the  materia]  used  in  mak- 
ing them  must  be  til*  t»e*t,  and  the  workmanship 
ilium  them  tin*  most  skilled.  All  tln«e  things  com- 
bine to  make  the  bicycle  an  expensive  luxury,  and 
such  it  will  always  remain,  though  in  course  of  time 
prices  will  lie  much  1*»  than  they  sre  now. 

“Tub  Captain." 

Correct  answers  top  unde*  have  been  received  from 
A.  L\  CVs*sfMffAo*n.  “ Sclmol-Boy,”  fiennie  Stack  util, 
Fmilit!  Dmigius",  Willi*  D.  Grier,  Dsy  ZM  Robert  N. 
i-  uller,  and  Ji-iuima  Bueston. 


* * 9 “ 

* * * 10 

Acrosw— 1.  A string.  2.  Without  llglit.  2.  Aviv 
hide.  4.  A snare*,  f-.  L*v«-L  fi.  A put  tide.  7.  An 
uulmal.  K Colur.  9.  A mineral,  tu.  A plant. 
Zigiugn.— A mountain  range  In  Europe. 

R R F. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  Na  87. 

No.  1.  Guadalquivir. 

No.  2.  L Necessity  is  tin*  uintlwir  of  Invention. 

2.  Nothing  vctitutval,  nothing  won. 

8.  Canie  one,  come  all.  this  rock  sbull  fly 
Fmm  It*  firm  bos*  as  soon  a*  I. 

No.  8.  B*  still,  sari  heart,  mid  ceas*  repining: 

Behind  l bo  dond*  is  the  sun  si  ill  shining ; 
Thy  fate  Is  the  common  fate  ol  all. 

Into  each  life  some  min  must  lull, 

Hume  day*  must  bo  dark  and  ilreury. 
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OUR  NEW  SERIAL. 

In  No.  92  of  II  abi’KR'u  Yocno  Peori.r,  Issued  Au- 
gust 8,  will  spiMuir  the  first  chapter  of  a new  serial 
story  entitled 

TIM  AND  TIP; 

OR. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A BOY  AND  A DOG. 

By  Jakss  OTta,  author  of  “ Toby  Tyler." 

The  story  of  “Tim  und  Tip"  Is  that  of  a homeless 
boy  and  Ills  faithful  dog,  who  follow*  him  iu  all  his 
wauderliigs,  and  shares  iu  oil  his  adventure*.  It  is 
full  of  Incident  on  laud  and  water,  and  those  remh-»s 
who  followed  with  stich  kindly  interest  the  fortunes 
of  Toby  Tyler  ami  Mr.  Slnlil)#,  the  monkey,  will,  wo 
feel  sure,  sympathise  equally  with  our  new  hero  and 
bis  fuur-ioolud  coin]  anion. 
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THE  WIDOW  IUCIIREE. 

IX  making  the  Widow 
Machree,  first  procure 
a daisy,  and  with  a pair  of 
sharp  scissors  trim  off  the 
petals,  except  two,  as  in 
Fig.  1;  then  with  a pen 
ami  ink  mark  on  the  yel- 
low centre  the  face  of  an 
old  unman.  M in  Fig.  2. 
Trace  off  Fig.  3 on  a piece 
of  stiff  card-board,  and  fin- 
ish it  as  represented  in  the 
drawing;  cut  it  out  all 
nmnnd  down  to  the  dot- 
ted line,  and  bend  it  from 
there  so  as  to  leave  the  fig- 
ure standing  upright  when 
finished.  Then  cut  A hole 
in  the  neck  as  represented. 
Put  the  stein  of  the  daisy 
through  this  hole,  and  fast- 
en it  behind,  as  in  Fig.  4, 
by  gumming  a small  strip 
of  paper  over  it.  Take  a 
pin,  cut  it  in  two,  and  on 
the  pointed  edge  place  the 
bowl  of  the  pipe,  cut  from 
the  end  of  a match,  as  in 
Fig.  5.  Then  put  it  into 
the  month  of  the  figure,  or 
daisy  face,  and  Widow’  Ma- 
chree is  complete,  os  in 


A SIMPLE  f AMP-BED. 

From  Camp  Lift  fa  the  *W*. 
Harper  A Brothers.  Just  out 

SLEEPING  on  the 
ground,  rolled  in  a 
blanket,  is  all  very  well  if 


no  better  plan  offers;  but 
when  a good  camp-bed  ran 
be  made  as  easily  as  the 
one  we  are  about  to  de- 
scribe, it  is  foolish  to  refuse 
the  comfort  thus  offered. 
Procure  a lnrge  piece  of 
canvas,  sacking,  or  other 
strong,  coarse  material  six 
and  a half  feet  square.  If 
a single  piece  of  this  sire 
can  not  be  found,  several 
parts  may  In*  sewed  togeth- 
er to  the  required  dimen- 
sions. After  which  two 
opposite  sides  should  ho 
firmly  stitched  together, 
thus  forming  a bottomless 
bag.  Two  stout  poles  sev- 
en or  eight  feet  iu  length, 
and  as  large  as  the  wrist, 
should  now  lie  cnt.  Insert 
them  through  the  bug.  al- 
lowing the  ends  to  pro- 
ject equally  on  each  side. 
These  ends  should  now  lie 
rested  on  two  logs,  one 
placed  at  the  head  and  the 
other  at  the  foot  of  the 
l»ed.  In  order  to  hold  the 
poles  iu  place,  notches 
should  be  cnt  iu  the  logs 
nt  such  distances  as  will 
draw  the  bag  to  its  full 
width.  The  interior  of  the 
canvas  should  now  be  filled 
with  dried  grass,  leaves, 
moss,  or  sprues  honglia, 
after  which  the  bed  is  com- 
plete, and  as  comfortable 
as  any  inattreas. 


V8  AFWAID  S11E  DUZ. 


1 W UNDER  DUZ  MY  M UDDER  WANT  ME? 
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THE  LITTLE  MILLIONAIRE. 

My  little  ilmijg liter  climbed  up  on  iny  knee, 

Ami  said,  with  an  air  of  great  mystery, 

‘•I’ve  a secret  to  tell  yon,  papa, 
lint  I mast  whisper  it  close  in  your  car, 

Ami  don’t  you  speak  of  it,  papa  dear, 

For  there ’h  nobody  know*  but  mamma. 

“/  «w  irry  rich!  Very  rich  imftrrf! 

1 have  fur  more  money  than  I ahull  need; 

1 counted  iny  money  to-day— 

Twenty  new  pennies — ull  of  them  mine — 

Aud  one  little  silver  piece  culled  u dime 
That  I got  from  my  grandpapa  Gray. 

“ 1 have  fourteen  nickels  ami  one  tliree-cent, 

Five  silver  quarters,  though  one  of  them’s  bent; 

And,  papa  dear,  something  still  better, 

Three  big  white  dollars!  not  one  of  them  old, 

Aud,  whisper,  one  bountiful  piece  of  gold 
That  came  in  my  uncle  Toni’s  letter.” 

Then  she  dap|M*d  her  small  hands,  laughed  merry  aud  clear, 
Put  her  soft  rosy  lijw  down  close  to  my  ear, 

(Oh,  so  lovely  the  fair  curly  head!) 

“ Am  1 not  very  rich  T Now  answer  me  true. 

Am  1 not  richer,  far  richer,  than  you  T 
Wlii»j>cr,  papa,”  she  artlessly  said. 

I looked  at  her  face,  so  young  and  so  fair, 

I thought  of  her  life  untouched  by  care, 

Aud  1 said,  with  a happy  sigh, 

As  my  lips  touched  softly  her  waiting  ear, 

“You’re  exceedingly  rich,  my  daughter  dear! 

Ten  thousand  times  richer  than  I!” 


THE  MODEL  MERCHANT  OB1  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

OUT  into  the  wide,  wide  world,  where  the  fancy  of 
high-spirited  youth  sees  fame  and  fortune  awaiting 
the  daring  adventurer,  trudged  the  hero  of  an  oft-told  ro- 
mance live  hundred  years  and  more  ago.  But  the  story 
of  Dick  Whittington  is  not  all  romance,  and  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  in  a great  part  real  history*,  it  is  the  more 
interesting. 

The  son  of  a gentleman  of  good  birth  but  of  wasted 
fortune,  Richard  Whittington  was  early  sent  up  to  Lon- 
don to  lx*  apprenticed  to  a merchant  in  that  city,  which 
even  then  was  among  the  greatest  ami  wealthiest  in 
Christendom.  An  apprentice’s  lot  was  by  no  means  a | 
happy  one.  He  was  hound  to  his  employer  by  law  until 
he  should  reach  the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  and  his  dll- 
til's  were  often  of  the  most  disagreeable  and  humble  char-  I 
acter.  He  lived  in  his  master's  house,  and  was  treated  , 
no  better  than  one  of  the  lower  kind  of  servants.  It  can 
easily  be  understood,  therefore,  how  distasteful  such  a life 
must  have  been  to  a liigh -spirited  boy  whose  days  had  , 
been  passed  in  the  freedom  of  the  woods  and  fields.  And 
so.  wearied  by  the  tiresome  life  he  led,  the  North-country  ' 
boy  determined  to  venture  forth  into  the  world  to  seek  , 
his  fortune.  Doubtless  many  apprentices  had  done  as 
Dick  Whittington  did,  but  neither  history  nor  legend  has 
preserved  their  memory. 

With  a few  articles  of  food  and  clothing  tied  up  in  a j 
bundle,  he  left  his  master’s  house  in  Cheapaide  one  sum-  j 
mer  evening,  and  set  his  face  toward  the  north.  After  j 
two  or  three  hours’  walking,  he  sat  down  to  rest  before 
ascending  Highgate  Hill,  which  was  then  fur  out  in  the 
country,  though  now  it  is  a populous  part  of  the  great 
metropolis.  Already  he  must  have  been  tired  ami  hun-  j 
gry,  for  he  had  done  a day's  work  before  he  started,  and  1 
had  probably  saved  his  supper  to  swell  his  little  stock  of 
provisions.  lie  had  walked  several  miles,  darkness  was  j 
coming  on,  and  he  had  met  with  no  udveutures.  What  , 
wonder,  then,  that,  as  he  rested,  the  tones  of  Bow-bells 
on  the  soft  evening  air  fitted  themselves  to  words  sug- 
gested by  his  lonely  situation,  and  the  high  hopes  that  | 


were  within  him,  and  bode  him  return  and  thrice  reign 
over  the  city  which  had  hitherto  treated  him  so  roughly. 
The  romance  of  the  runaway  was  over.  He  obeyed  the 
fancied  summons,  and  returned  to  fight  the  dull  stern 
battle  of  life,  and  win  the  victories  which  destiny  had  in 
store  for  him. 

But  if  young  Whittington  seems  to  have  shown  a faint 
heart  by  so  soon  abandoning  the  adventure  on  which  he 
had  embarked,  he  proved  that  he  jiosftcsscd  courage  of  a 
more  real  kind  by  returning  to  take  his  part  in  that  life 
where,  at  least  as  much  as  elsewhere,  fame  and  fortune 
were  to  lie  won.  Restored  to  his  former  position  in  the 
merchant's  household,  the  strong-willed  lad  bore  his  part 
bravely,  and  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  his  employer, 
whose  daughter  he  afterward  married.  He  was  taken 
into  partnership,  anil  by  a fortunate  speculation  in  cats, 
if  we  accept  the  legend  (which,  however,  though  the  most 
picturesque  event  in  his  career,  is  probably  the  least  true), 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  largest  fortune  of  those  times 
gained  in  commerce. 

Bow-bells  had  promised  him  that  he  should  be  thrice 
Lord  Mayor  of  London ; but  fate  was  even  kinder  to  him 
than  prophecy,  for  Whittington  held  that  ancient  and 
honorable  office  no  fewer  than  four  times.  During  one 
of  his  terms  of  office  he  entertained  at  a grand  banquet 
King  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  hero  of  Aginoourt,  who,  be- 
sides being  his  sovereign,  was  also  his  debtor  to  a very 
large  amount,  for  kings  in  those  days  were  not  above  bor- 
rowing from  their  subjects.  After  the  banquet  the  Lord 
Mayor  caused  a great  lire  to  be  made  in  the  hall,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  all  their  noble 
retinue  ho  threw'  into  the  fire  the  bonds  which  the  King 
had  given  him  as  acknowledgment  of  the  loan,  thus  re- 
leasing his  sovereign  from  the  debt.  Henry,  who  was 
himself  a man  of  generous  nature,  was  greatly  moved  by 
this  striking  act  of  loyalty,  and  exclaimed,  “ Never,  sure- 
ly, had  King  such  a subject!1’ 

“Ah,  sire,”  returned  the  courtly  Lord  Mayor,  “never 
had  subject  such  a King!’’ 

It  were  hard  to  believe  that  so  noble  a prince  as  Henry 
the  Fifth  took  advantage  of  this  generous  act,  and  fortu- 
nately history  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  debt  remained 
unpaid  because  the  evidence  of  it  was  destroyed.  Let  us 
give  the  King  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  trust  that  the 
money  was  nfterw*ard  honorably  repaid,  aud  went  to  swell 
the  number  of  those  charities  w'ith  which  the  name  of  Sir 
Richard  Whittington  is  for  all  time  connected. 

No  one  person  of  that  time  has  left  greater  or  more  va- 
ried proofs  of  benevolence.  The  sick  who  lay  in  the 
wards  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  blessed  the  memory 
of  its  benefactor,  the  great  Lord  Mayor ; and  the  felons  con- 
fined in  the  cells  of  Newgate  Prison  owed  their  compara- 
tive comfort  to  that  kind  heart  which  recognized  the  fact 
that  even  those  whom  crime  has  outlawed  from  society 
are  still  our  fellow-beings.  Scholars  owe  to  the  ’prentice 
lad.  whose  own  schooling  was  mostly  of  the  sternest  prac- 
tical sort,  the  foundation  of  a college  and  two  libraries, 
which  are  still  in  existence;  and  thanks  are  due  to  him  in 
great  part  for  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  cost  of 
building  which  Whittington  boro  in  common  with  anoth- 
er London  merchant. 

But  Whittington  was  above  all  things  a great  mer- 
chant, and.  as  such,  did  much  for  commerce.  Some  of 
our  readers  may  have  seen  the  London  Directory,  an  im- 
mense, closely  printed  book,  which  contains  the  names 
und  residences  of  nearly  four  millions  of  people.  Five 
hundred  years  ago  Sir  Richard  Whittington  caused  to  lx* 
prepared  a directory  of  all  the  trades  in  London,  and  thus 
was  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  issue  what  has  now 
become  a necessity  in  our  daily  business,  and  as  familiar 
us  it  is  necessary-  a City  Directory. 

Do  you  not  think  he  is  rightly  called  “the  model  mer- 
chant of  the  Middle  Ages  ?” 
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BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

BY  AUNT  MARJORIE  PRECEPT. 

“I  BEG  YOUR  PARDON.” 

7 HEN  little  Tom  Macaulay  was  about  four  years  old, 
he  was  taken  by  bis  father  to  call  upon  Lady  Walde- 
gravc,  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  there  an  awkward  servant 
spilled  some  hot  coffee  over  his  legs.  The  hostess  was 
very  sorry  indeed,  and  after  a while  asked  him  if  he  felt 
any  better. 

‘'Thank  you,  madam,"  said  the  small  gentleman,  “ the 
agony  is  abated/’ 

I do  not  expect  you,  my  dear  children,  to  use  words  so 
quaint  as  those  which  were  quite  natural  to  young  Macau- 
lay, but  I should  be  glad  if  you  would  try  to  have  equal 
politeness.  Politeness  is  simply  the  highest  form  of  un- 
selfishness, and  the  finest  manners  spring  front  a kind 
heart.  There  is  a difference,  between  manner  and  man- 
ners, which  I think  you  can  understand.  Manner  is  the 
expression  of  a person’s  character,  and  maimers  are  the 
persons  every-day  dress.  One  may  have  at  the  same 
time  an  awkward  manner,  and  polished  mauners,  contra- 
dictory as  it  Beems  to  say  so.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  of 
having  both  in  perfection  is  to  begin  when  you  are  young, 
and  pructice  self -control  in  your  life  at  home.  There  are 
certain  rules  to  which  courteous  people  conform  in  society, 
and  these  you  can  easily  learn,  partly  by  asking,  partly 
by  obedience,  and  partly  by  observation.  Conventional- 
ity is  a long  word,  and  some  good  men  and  women  affect 
to  despise  it;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  very  convenient,  and 
life  is  far  more  agreeable  where  people  are  governed  by 
its  good  order  and  system  than  where  they  act  independ- 
ently aud  brusquely. 

I beg  your  pardon  for  giving  you  a hint  about  two  or 
three  common  usages  which  you  know  of,  but  sometimes 
forget.  Lewis  was  passing  hurriedly  through  the  dining- 
room yesterday,  when  his  aunt  Carrie  spoke  to  him.  He 
did  not  hear  precisely  what  she  said,  so  he  stood  in  the  door- 
way and  said.  “ What,  maam  ?*’  “ I beg  pardon,"  would 

have  been  more  elegant  there.  But  when  be  entered  mam- 
ma's chamber,  where  she  and  sister  Sue  were  having  a 
confidential  chat,  if  he  wished  to  interrupt  the  talk  for  a 
moment,  the  right  thing  to  say  would  have  been,  not  “1 
beg  pardon,"  but  “ Please  excuse  me." 

Bessie  came  down  to  breakfast  one  morning  lately,  and 
at  once  seated  herself,  and  began  to  drum  on  the  table 
with  her  spoon.  Nothing  could  have  been  ruder,  and  I 
was  surprised,  for  I bad  thought  Bessie  a well-bred  child. 
She  ought  to  have  waited  until  the  family  had  assembled, 
and  then  she  should  not  have  taken  her  place  until  mam- 
ma was  ready  to  sit  down. 

But  when  Clara  wus  visiting  at  the  Stanleys’  she  really 
tried  to  lie  very  polite,  and  she  made  one  mistake— one, 
indeed,  which  older  people  often  make.  Mrs.  Stanley 
helped  her  bountifully  to  pudding,  and  she  passed  it 
along  to  her  next  neighbor.  She  ought  to  have  retained 
it  herself,  as  it  was  meant  for  and  apportioned  to  her. 

Rob  Hartt  has  two  or  three  friends  staying  a few  days 
at  his  house,  and  his  sister  Agnes  finds  it  a great  trial 
to  eat  with  them,  and  why  i Would  you  believe  that  Will 
Fleming  appears  at  the  dinner  table  without  his  coat,  that 
Arthur  Samson  eats  with  his  knife,  and  that  Phil  Decker 
gobbles  his  soup  in  the  greatest  haste,  and  almost  swal- 
lows the  spoon,  instead  of  taking  the  soup,  as  polite  peo- 
ple do,  from  the  side  of  the  sfjoon  t These  boys  are  hon- 
est and  faithful  at  school,  but  they  have  not  been  taught 
good  manners. 

The  other  day  I stepped  out  of  a street  car,  with  my 
hands  full  of  parcels.  I was  very  tired.  A boy  I know 
left  his  playmates,  ran  up  to  me,  and  said,  “Aunt  Marjo- 
rie. I’ll  help  you  carry  those  things."  Now  was  he  not 
kind,  and  polite  too  i I think  so. 


THE  PEREGRINATING  ORCHESTRA. 

BY  P.  E.  KRYATT. 

7 pH  AT  the  Popolo  family  were  musical  was  beyond  all 
L question,  seeing  that  every  member,  from  Pietro  pa- 
dre, down  to  Pepita.  the  baby,  cither  sung  or  played  on 
some  musical  instrument. 

Pietro  was  an  aristocrat  in  his  profession,  for  he  had  ris- 
en from  the  rank  of  organ-grinder  to  the  proud  eminence 
of  possessor  of  and  performer  on  six  musical  instruments; 
and  what  is  most  wonderful,  he  couhl  play  on  all  silt  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  astonished  audiences. 

Pietro  and  his  pretty  wife  Teresa  were  born  in  Italy,  the 
land  of  music.  They  were  poor  but  ambitious,  and  hav- 
ing heard  that  in  our  country  gold  was  so  plenty  that  one 
might  almost-  pick  it  up  in  the  streets,  they  desired  noth- 
ing so  much  as  to  come  hero;  so  they  counted  their  florins, 
bade  their  people  farewell,  and  crossed  the  blue  ocean. 

Like  many  other  young  couples  who  had  come  before 
them,  they  soon  found  that  the  gold  was  not  scattered  in 
the  streets,  but  must  be  gained  only  by  persistent  and  pa- 
tient industry. 

Teresa  had  an  old  uncle  named  Luigi  Nicolai,  who  had, 
by  “hook  and  crook”  literally,  amassed  a snug  little  for- 
tune. After  considerable  hunting  they  found  him  in 
lofty  but  rather  dingy  rooms  in  Crosby  Street,  a quartet* 
of  New  York  which  might  well  be  called  New  Italy,  so 
many  of  these  people  live  there. 

The  meeting  between  the  three  was  affectionate  and 
lively;  and  dear  me!  their  tongues  travelled  so  nimbly 
for  the  next  three  hours  that  I will  not  attempt  to  tell  you 
half  they  said,  especially  as  it  was  all  in  Italian;  but  this 
I know,  they  went  to  ask  Luigi's  advice,  and  lie  gave  it. 

The  result  was,  the  Popolos  bought  a hand-organ  and  a 
tambourine,  and  commenced  business  the  next  morning. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  young  people  prospered, 
Teresa's  bright  eyes  and  gay  bodice,  no  less  than  the  mer- 
ry jigs  and  pathetic  wailings  of  the  instrument,  serving 
as  so  many  magnets  to  attract  the  coppers  from  tile  peo- 
ple's pockets,  in  spite  of  the  “hard  times"  of  which  they 
were  always  complaining. 

Again  it  was  summer.  “Week  iu  and  week  out"  Pi- 
etro and  his  faithful  wife  had  trudged  forth  in  sunshine 
and  storm,  and  now  they  had  a modest  little  sum  lying 
by  in  the  savings-bank.  And  they  had  something  infi- 
nitely more  precious  than  silver  or  gold — little  Pepita,  a 
perfect  cherub  of  a babe,  with  bright  black  eyes  and  rings 
of  silken  soft  hair. 

Teresa  lost  no  time  in  preparing  Signori ta  Pepita  for 
her  coming  vocation.  Was  she  not  prettier  and  more 
mischievous  than  a monkey  l hadn’t  she  a voice  sweeter 
than  an  angel's  i 

“Carissima  mia,”  she  would  cry,  “will  not  de  rnnnees 
pour  into  dese  little  brown  hand  as  one  riv-are  ?" 

And  so  it  proved.  Little  Pepita,  in  her  mob-cap,  was 
fondled  and  patted  by  the  women,  ami  run  after  by  the 
children,  who  were  delighted  to  leave  their  pennies  in  her 
chubby  fist,  so  that  Teresa's  tin  cup  was  tilled  to  over- 
flowing; and  one  day  Pietn:  sold  his  old  barrel-organ, 
and  bought  a brand-new  one. 

To  say  there  was  contentment  in  the  Popolo  apartments 
that  evening  would  but  faintly  express  it.-  Uncle  Luigi 
and  some  neighbors  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
rejoicing.  It  lessened  not  the  pleasure  of  the  party  one 
whit  that  the  rooms  smelled  strongly  of  fried  fish  and 
garlic;  on  the  contrary,  it  increased  it  by  anticipation, 
for  Teresa  was  famous  for  her  cookery. 

Supper,  however,  was  a secondary  consideration.  The 
new  organ  must  be  looked  at  first,  and  Teresa  lighted  an 
extra  lamp  for  the  occasion,  and  was  made  very  happy 
by  the  praises  bestowed  upon  the  new  instrument. 

Now  that  Teresa  had  baby  to  carry,  her  tambourine 
lay  idle.  This  and  their  prosperity  set  her  to  thinking, 
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and.  the  result  was  a letter  to  her  cousins  Andrea  and 
Luisa  Felippo,  which  bade  them  “come  to  America,  where 
the  people  were  so  fond  of  music  that  one  might  fairly 
whistle  the  money  out  of  their  pockets.’' 

The  Felippos  came,  Andrea  bringing  with  him  his  flag- 
eolet, and  Luisa  a small  sum  of  money  with  which  to  set 
up  housekeeping  in  the  New  World.  Nor  were  they  an 
unwelcome  or  undesirable  addition  to  the  little  troupe  of 
musicians.  Andrea,  with  his  gold  ear-rings,  conical  hat, 
and  velvet  trousers,  and  Luisa,  with  her  picturesque  pea- 
sant dress,  became  paying  attractions.  They  were  not 
announced  by  flaming  handbills,  nor  were  they  trumpet- 
ed forth  in  the  newspapers  like  Ole  Bull  or  Willielmj,  or 
Patti  or  Nilsson,  but  they  soon  acquired  a wide -spread 
fame  of  their  own  on  the  east  side — a fame  some  day 
to  be  increased  fourfold  by  an  or etit,  the  realization 
of  a secret  hope  in  the  breasts  of  Pietro  and  Teresa 
Popolo. 

In  a certain  side  street  of  the  city  was  a curious  old 
shop,  in  which  was  Btored  all  sorts  of  second-hand  music- 
al instruments.  Now  Pietro  was  of  an  inventive  turn,  \ 
and  possessed  considerable  mechanical 


that  was  to  delight  the  people,  and  pour  in  money  for  the 
little  Pepita’s  dowry. 

Toward  the  last  Teresa  was  obliged  to  go  with  him  one 
or  two  evenings  to  help  him  with  the  straps  and  buckles, 
and  hi  test  the  working  powers  of  the  great — But  I must 
not  go  ahead  of  my  story.  It  was  still  a secret  to  Andrea 
and  Luisa,  but  they  went  to  look  at  It  the  evening  before 
Pietro  decided  to  exhibit  it  on  the  street. 

Now,  children,  guess  what  It  was,  if  you  are  able. 

Look  at  the  picture  of  Pietro,  and  you  will  find  It  on 
his  back  and  his  head,  in  his  hands,  and  at  his  feet. 

It  is  the  peregrinating  orchestra,  that  is,  the  travelling 
or  wandering  orchestra. 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  women  have  left  their  wash- 
tubs  to  gaze  from  the  laundry  windows,  that  the  tene- 
ment-house is  emptying  its  population  to  look  at  aad  list- 
en to  this  wonderful  man  and  his  musical  family  1 

Here-  you  may  count  six  different  musical  instru- 
ments or  contrivances,  connected  with  each  other  by  an 
ingenious  set  of  straps,  so  that  the  movement  of  one 
sets  all  the  others  going  in  proper  time. 

J ust  fancy  Pietro  is  play- 


skill. 


No  one  knew  but  the  good  wife  Teresa 
where  he  spent  so  many  evenings,  while 
she  sat  at  home  singing  and  rocking  the 
cradle. 

Andrea  and  Luisa  would  drop  in  for 
a chat.  Neighbor  Giuseppe  frequently 
inquired  for  her  liusbtuid.  and  to  all  she 
would  say,  smilingly,  "Wait;  you  not 
know  dis  night.’’ 

Meantime  the  object  of  their  solic- 
itude was  busy  with  his  awl  and  his 
knife,  and  a lot  of  buckles  aud  straps, 
preparing  the  wonderful  invention 


ing  the  “ Star  - span gled 
Banner.”  He  touches  I).  B, 
G,  the  first  notes  of  the  air, 
on  the  accordion.  Up  fly 
the  drumsticks  ; it’s  time 
they  were  busy.  “ Rub-a- 
dub,  "says  the  snare-drum  ; 
"‘boom,  boom,  boom,” 
growls  the  bass  - drum  ; 
"‘crash,  crash,”  shriek  the 
cymbals;  ‘‘chink-a-chink, 
chink-a -chink,”  rattles  the 
tambourine;  “jingle,  jin- 
gle.” ring  the  bells  from 
the  little  tower  on  his  head ; 
while  the  poor  accordion 
puffs  and  wails  laboriously. 

Nor  is  this  all;  for  An- 
drea is  piping  away  stead- 
ily on  his  flageolet,  Luisa 
is  sha k i n g her  tan i lx  >u ri  n e. 
and  Pepita  is  flourishing 
her  ivory  rattle  with  the 
silver  bells,  as  pleased  with 
the  whole  affair  as  any 
member  of  the  crowd. 

Pietro  has  indeed  reach- 
ed the  top  of  his  profession ; 
for  what  more  could  one 
man  be  expected  to  do  in 
the  way  of  music  than  he 
is  already  doing? 

Andrea  has  certainly  a 
good  example  to  follow'. 
He  has  only  to  bear  in 
mind,  as  Pietro  did.  good 
old  Nicolai’s  motto,  “Poco 
a poco” — little  by  little — 
and  he  too  may  prosper. 

As  for  little  Pepita,  her 
history  is  only  just  begun ; 
but  I shouldn't  wonder, 
from  the  present  promising 
state  of  affairs,  if  wo  shot!  Id 
hear  of  her  hn  the  lovely 
and  admired  heiress Signo- 
rita  Pepita  Popolo,  daugh- 
ter of  the  famous  Pietro 
Popolo,  the  performer,  or 
rather  professor,  of  the  per- 
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egrinating  orchestra. 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "GHOST.” 

BY  W.  L.  ALDEX, 

Acrnon  or  "Tine  Moral  Piiutw,”  xtc. 


Chapter  XII. 

THE  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear.  What  little 
wind  there  was  blew  steadily  from  the  northwest,  and 
there  was  not  the  least  reason  to  sup|M>se  that  it  would 
change  during  the  day.  The  boys  breakfasted  on  cold 
boiled  beef,  sitting  on  the  deck  near  the  wheel,  so  that 
they  could  breakfast  together.  It  was  not  a very  delight- 
ful breakfast,  but  it  was  better  than  raw  cod-fish,  and  a 
great  deal  better  than  no  breakfast  at  all. 

As  the  foretopsail  and  spanker  were  enough  to  give  J 
steerage-way  to  the  brig,  Charley  ordered  the  foresail  to 
lx?  hauled  up  and  the  jib  taken  in  immediately  after 
breakfast.  He  told  his  comrades  that  all  hope  of  get- 
ting the  vessel  into  port  must  now  be  abandoned,  and  that 
they  must  keep  the  brig  from  drifting  any  further  to  the 
southward  than  could  be  helped. 

“Those  sails  ought  to  be  furled."  said  Charley,  as  he 
came  in  from  furling  the  jib,  “but  I can’t  roll  them  up 
alone.  Who  will  come  aloft  with  me  and  furl  the  main- 
top-gallant-sail t ” 

Joe  was  at  the  wheel,  and  both  Harry'  and  Tom  at  once 
volunteered  to  help  their  Captain.  They  found  it  easy 
enough  to  climb  the  rigging— and  indeed  Harry  had  al- 
ready been  up  to  the  maintop — but  when  they  came  to  lie 
out  on  the  top-gallant-yard,  they  found  it  a very  ticklish 
task.  The  foot-rope  had  an  unpleasant  way  of  sagging 
under  their  weight,  and  seemed  to  them  to  afford  a very 
insecure  foot-hold.  At  first  they  could  do  little  except 
hang  on  to  the  yard,  but  presently  their  nervousness  wore 
off,  and  they  found  themselves  rolling  up  the  sail  and 
passing  the  gaskets,  under  Charley’s  direction,  with  a con- 
fidence that  surprised  them.  “When  you  once  get  used 
to  it,”  said  Charley,  “you  will  find  that  going  aloft  isn’t 
half  so  risky  as  climbing  trees.  Here  you  always  have  a 
rope  to  hang  on  to,  and  you  can  be  sure  that  it  won’t 
break,  but  when  you  are  up  in  a tall  tree  you  never  can 
tell  when  a branch  is  going  to  break  and  let  you  down, 
or  when  your  feet  will  slip  on  the  bark.” 

After  the  mainto|>-gallaut-sail  was  furled,  the  boys  furl- 
ed the  foretop-gallant-sail  with  much  more  ease,  and  de- 
scended to  the  deck  quite  proud  of  their  exploit.  The  fore- 
sail was  too  heavy  for  them  to  handle,  so  the  buntlines 
and  leech-lines  were  hauled  as  taut  as  possible,  and  the  sail 
was  left  to  hang  in  the  brails.  The  brig  was  now  under 
her  foretopsail  and  spanker,  and  steered  so  easily  that  Joe 
had  little  hard  work  to  do.  The  Bea  had  become  so  smooth 
that  not  even  a particle  of  spray  sprinkled  the  low  deck  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  boys  began  to  find  the  time  hang  rather 
heavily  on  their  hands  as  they  watched  for  some  friendly 
sail  to  come  and  rescue  them. 

" I wonder  where  the  Ghost  is,”  said  Harry. 

“Sunk  by  this  time,”  replied  Tom.  “You  know  how 
she  was  leaking,  and  with  no  one  to  pump  her  out,  she 
wouldn't  keep  afloat  twenty-four  hours.” 

“I  meant  to  stop  that  leak,”  remarked  Charley.  “I 
think  I know  about  where  it  was,  and  when  the  sea  went 
down  we  could  probably  have  got  at  it.  What  a nice  boat 
she  was!” 

“ How  we  shall  hate  to  tell  Uncle  John  that  we’ve  lost 
her!”  Harry  exclaimed.  “I  know  she  cost  him  a good 
deal,  and  it’s  pretty  hard  that  he  should  lose  all  the  money 
he  has  put  into  her.” 

“We  can’t  ask  him  to  buy  any  more  boats  for  us,"  said 
Tom.  “I  was  expecting  that  we  could  sell  the  Ghost  for 
money  enough  to  get  us  all  canoes,  but  now  we'll  have  to 
give  the  canoe  plan  up.” 


“The  fact  is,”  said  Joe,  “this  hasn’t  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful cruise  in  the  world.  We've  lx*en  out  only  about 
ten  days,  and  now  we're  expecting  to  be  taken  home  like 
shipwrecked  sailors,  with  the  loss  of  everything  but  our 
clothes.” 

“If  we  only  get  back  safe,  we  needn’t  worry  about  any- 
thing.” replied  Tom.  “Suppose  no  vessel  comes  to  help 
us ! The  brig  will  sink  some  of  these  days,  and  I'm  think- 
ing that  it  won’t  be  very  long  before  she  makes  up  her 
mind  to  try  it.” 

“Then  we  can  make  a raft.”  said  Charley,  cheerfully, 
“ and  cruise  on  that  until  we  are  picked  up.  I am  almost 
willing  to  promise  you  that  we  are  taken  off  this  brig  some- 


•* HURRAH ! THERE'S  THE  ‘GHOST  T 


time  to  day.  By-the-bye,  did  I tell  you  that  I’ve  found 
out  what  her  name  is  ?” 

“ How  did  you  find  it  out  ?”  asked  Harry.  “ You  know 
it  is  washed  off  the  stern  so  that  we  couldn't  make  it 
out.  ” 

“ Why,”  Charley  replied,  “I  looked  in  the  forecastle 
bell  yesterday  afternoon,  and  there  it  was,  the  Hirondelle, 
of  Bordeaux.  I forgot  to  tell  you  of  it  at  the  time.  How 
she  comes  to  be  here  with  a* load  of  timber  is  something  I 
can’t  make  out.” 

“There’s  a sail !”  exclaimed  Harry. 

“Where  ?”  cried  Charley. 

“ ’Way  over  on  our  starboard  quarter.  I can  just  see 
her.” 

Charley  immediately  ran  aloft  and  looked  anxiously  at 
the  distant  stranger.  He  came  down  and  reported  that 
she  was  apparently  a schooner,  and  seemed  to  lx?  steering 
directly  toward  the  brig. 

“Do  you  tbink  they  see  us  ?”  asked  Tom. 

“They  see  our  spurs,  but  they  can’t  see  our  signal  of 
distress,  and  unless  they  do  see  it  they  won’t  pay  any  at- 
tention to  us.  However,  they’ll  be  up  with  us  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  hours,  unless  the  schooner  changes 
her  course,  which  she  probably  won’t  do.” 

The  boys  watched  the  schooner  with  the  utmost  interest  f 
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for  a long;  time,  but  she  seemed  to  them  hardly  to  move.  , 
Joe  got.  tired  of  watching,  and  exclaimed,  '‘There's  no  1 
use  in  looking  at  her;  a watched  schooner  never  boils." 

"How  could  a schooner  boil  ?”  inquired  matter-of-fact 
Tom. 

"I  have  something  to  amuse  you,  boys,"  interrupted  | 
Charley.  “ Lot’s  try  to  get  the  brig  before  the  wind,  and 
run  down  to  the  schooner.  Come  forward  with  me,  anti 
we'll  hoist  the  head-sails.  Tom,  you  and  Harry  lower  the 
spanker  while  I go  anti  loos*  the  sails/’ 

Charley  went  forward  and  loosed  the  jib  and  flying-jib, 
and  by  the  time  this  was  done,  Harry  and  Tolu  bad  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  in  the  spanker,  and  had  come  to  help  him. 
When  the  jib  and  flying-jib  were  set,  Charley  ordered  Joe 
to  put  the  helm  hard  up.  As  the  hrig  slowly  fell  off, 
he  slacked  the  lee  forebrace  and  foretopsail-braee,  and 
then  with  Harry  and  Tom  hauled  in  the  weather-braces, 
until  the  unassisted  strength  of  the  three  boys  could  no 
longei  stir  the  heavy  yards.  Then,  letting  go  the  head- 
sheets,  they  hurried  aft  and  hoisted  the  spanker.  By  this 
time  the  brig  had  swung  nearly  around,  and  by  hiking  the 
braces  to  the  capstan  the  yards  were  Anally  braced  up.  and 
the  wind  brought  on  the  port  beam.  The  HirondeUe  was 
no  longer  running  away  from  the  schooner,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  crew  of  the  latter  would  understand  that 
the  brig  wanted  to  meet  them.  As  the  wind  was  now  fair. 
Charley  proceeded  to  get  the  foretop-gallant-sail  on  her, 
and  kept  his  crew  so  busy  that  they  were  surprised  to  find, 
when  their  work  was  over,  that  the  schooner  was  only 
about  a mile  distant. 

“ Hurrah ! There’s  the  Ghost  /’  Harry  suddenly  cried. 
“The  schooner  is  towing  her." 

Sure  enough,  the  little  Ghost  was  there,  in  the  wake  of 
the  schooner.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it,  for 
when  she  pitched,  the  boys  could  distinctly  see  the  canvas 
cabin. 

Charley  ran  forward  and  let  go  the  top  gallant  and  top- 
sail halyards,  and  slacked  the  top-gallant  sheets  so  that  the 
sail  Happed  uselessly  in  the  light  air.  The  schooner, 
which  was  now  close  by,  hove  to,  and  after  some  delay 
her  boat  was  launched,  and  the  boat’s  crew  of  four  men  ' 
wen*  soon  on  the  deck  of  the  brig. 

“What  in  all  creation  are  you  boys  doing  aboard  this 
brig  1"  asked  the  big  good-humored  mate  of  the  schooner.  , 

“We  were  blown  out  to  sea  in  that  sailboat  that  you  | 
are  towing,"  answered  Charley,  “and  wo  boarded  the  brig ; j 
and  while  we  were  trying  to  get  sail  on  her  the  Ghost  got 
adrift." 

“Trying  to  get  sail  on  her,  were  you  ? Did  you  boys 
set  that  there  topsail  ?" 

“We  did." 

“And  where  on  earth  were  you  trying  to  get  to  ?" 

Charley  told  the  mate  the  whole  story—  how  they  had 
tried  to  sail  the  brig  into  New  York,  and  how  the  head- 
wind had  baffled  them.  “Now," said  he,  “if  you’ll  take 
us  and  the  Ghitst  to  Sandy  Hook,  we’ll  be  only  too  glad 
to  abandon  the  brig,  for  we  cun  never  get  her  into  port 
with  this  wind." 

“ Should  rayther  think  you  couldn't.  Why.  you  might 
as  well  try  to  work  Trinity  Church  to  windward  with  a 
leg-of-mutton  sail  rigged  on  to  the  steeple.  Coine  aboard 
the  schooner  with  us,  and  we'll  see  what  the  old  man 
says." 

The  “old  man," or  Captain  of  the  schooner,  was  an 
honest  down  East  sailor,  who  first  cautiously  induced  the 
boys  to  say  that  they  abandoned  all  claim  to  the  brig, 
and  then  told  them  that  he  would  carry  them  to  New 
York,  and  give  them  hack  their  sail -boat.  He  left  the 
mate  and  two  men  on  board  the  HirondeUe,  giving  them 
the  schooner's  small -boat,  and  then  steered  for  Sandy 
Hook. 

The  boys  had  a pleasant  sail  in  the  schooner.  She  was 
bound  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  but  with  the  hope  of 


saving  the  brig,  the  Captain  had  decided  to  go  to  New 
York,  and  to  send  a steam-lug  hack  to  tow  the  brig  in. 
This  brought  the  wind  directly  ahead,  but  the  schooner, 
making  long  tacks,  worked  to  windward  so  beautifully 
that  by  noon  the  next  day  she  was  up  to  the  light  ship. 
There  a steam-tug  was  met,  and  the  Captain  of  the  schoon- 
er instantly  hired  her  to  go  in  search  of  the  hrig.  and  to 
tow  her  into  port. 

While  the  headway  of  the  schooner  was  checked  to  en- 
able the  Captain  to  bargain  with  the  Captain  of  the 
steamer,  the  boys  shook  hands  with  everybody,  and 
climbed  down  into  the  Ghost.  When  the  latter  was 
pick<*d  up  by  the  schooner  she  was  pumped  out,  and  the 
leak  was  stopped.  Nothing  was  missing  from  her  cab- 
in. and  the  hoys  lost  no  time  in  setting  the  jib  and  main- 
sail, or  rather  what  could  be  set  of  the  latter  without  the 
gaff. 

Even  with  her  crippled  mainsail,  the  Ghost  kept  ahead 
of  the  schooner  for  a long  while,  and  the  latter  did  not 
overtake  her  until  she  was  half  way  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
the  Narrows.  Now  that  home  was  so  near,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  the  cruise  were  over,  the  boys  regretted  that  they 
had  not  cut  loose  from  the  schooner  when  she  was  with- 
in sight  of  Fire  Island  inlet.  They  could  have  entered 
the  Great  South  Bay  through  the  inlet,  and  earned  out 
their  plan  of  crossing  from  Shinnecock  Bay  to  Peconic 
Bay. 

“It  is  a shame."  said  Harry,  “to  go  borne  when  nobody 
is  expecting  us.  We  told  them  we  should  be  gone  for  at 
least  four  weeks." 

“What  is  a greater  shame,  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  way, 
is  our  giving  up  the  brig  to  the  schooner’s  people,"  re- 
marked Charley. 

“Why.  what  else  could  we  do?"  asked  Tom.  “You 
said  yourself  that  we  couldn’t  work  the  brig  in,  and  that 
we  must  abandon  her." 

“Why  couldn't  we  have  hired  the  captain  to  send  us  a 
steam-tug?  We  could  have  staid  on  board  the  hrig  just 
as  well  as  the  mote  and  the  two  men.  and  if  the  steam-tug 
tows  them  in,  why  couldn’t  we  have  been  towed  in  t" 

“ I never  thought  of  that,"  exclaimed  Tom. 

“ Nor  I,”  said  Harry  and  Joe,  both  together. 

“Well,  I did  think  of  it,"  resumed  Charley,  “and  if  I'd 
been  alone  on  the  hrig,  I would  have  clone  it.  But  then 
Uncle  John  expected  me  to  take  care  of  the  Ghost  and  her 
crew,  and  I wasn't  instructed  to  run  any  risk  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  abandoned  vessels  into  port.  We  did  right 
to  give  up  the  brig,  but  at  the  same  time  we  did  lose  a fair 
chance  of  making  a good  big  sum  of  money." 

“Why  shouldn't  we  keep  right  on  through  Hell  Gate 
into  the  Sound,  and  cruise  round  that  way  to  Canoe 
Place,  and  come  back  through  the  South  Bays  ?"  said 
Harry.  “We  can  do  it  easily  enough  in  four  weeks." 

“And  not  go  home  at  all  t"  asked  Toni. 

“ Not  till  we  get  back  from  the  cruise.  I'm  ready  to 
do  it." 

“So  am  I,"  said  Joe.  “I’ve  been  dry  for  two  days, 
and  I begin  to  feel  really  uncomfortable.  Let's  go  on, 
and  get  wet  some  more." 

“I  can  go  just  ns  well  as  not," said  Charley.  “I've 
nothing  else  to  do.” 

“ And  I’d  like  nothing  better,"  added  Tom. 

I “Then  we’ll  stop  somewhere  in  the  city  and  lay  in 
! provisions,  and  then  go  through  Hell  Gate  as  soon  as  the 
tide  will  let  us,"  said  Harry. 

“Why  not  stop  a day  or  two,  and  see  Uncle  John,  and 
i talk  to  him  about  a canoe  cruiAe  ?”  suggested  Charley. 

“Perhaps  we  could  sell  the  Ghost,  and  get  canoes,  and 
I have  our  canoe  cruise  this  summer  instead  of  next  year." 

“That’s  what  we  ought  to  do."  said  Tom.  “Wc 
I would  enjoy  the  change  from  a sail-boat  to  a canoe  more 
just  now  than  we  ever  will  again." 

“And  I don't  think  it  would  be  quite  right  to  start  on 
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what  would  really  be  a new  cruise  without  seeing1  Uncle 
John,"  said  Charley,  “We  mustn't  do  it.  We'll  go 
home,  and  if  we  can  manage  to  get  canoes,  we’ll  have  a 
canoe  cruise,  and  if  we  can't,  why,  we'll  sail  up  the 
Sound,  provided  you  can  all  get  permission  to  go." 

So  it  was  settled  that  the  Ghost  .should  heat!  for  Har- 
lem, and  that  her  crew  should  go  home  for  a day  or  two. 
Everybody  was  satisfied  with  this  decision,  and  in  the 
hope  of  starting  on  a canoe  cruise.  Tom,  Harry,  and  Joe 
busied  themselves  in  discussing  different  routes.  Before 
they  had  finally  settled  where  they  would  cruise,  Charley 
ran  the  boat  into  the  dock  at  Harlem,  and  the  cruise  of 
the  Ghost  was  ended. 

71IX  END, 


A DOUBLE  AMBUSH. 

BY  UEORUB  II.  COOMER. 

"ITTE  lived  in  Florida  (said  Mrs.  Walters)  through  all 
V y the  Seminole  war,  which  lasted  seven  years,  so  that 
I grew  up  with  the  names  of  the  great  hostile  chiefs,  Osce- 
ola. Alligator,  Wild  Cat.  and  Tiger  Toil,  making  a part  of 
my  childhood. 

A sense  of  peril  was  always  present  with  us.  I remem- 
ber the  feelings  with  which  we  heard  of  the  slaughter  of 
Lieutenant  Dade  and  his  command.  The  tragedy  took 
place  in  open  battle,  yet  it  seemed  dreadful  that  so  many 
brave  men  should  be  shot  down  in  the  dark  woods,  with 
the  painted  savages  yelling  around  them. 

In  the  spring  when  I was  thirteen  and  my  brother  Ar- 
thur fifteen  the  war  was  at  its  worst,  and  my  father  talk- 
ed strongly  of  removing  to  a greater  distance  from  the 
danger. 

Among  our  few  slaves,  consisting  only  of  two  black 
families,  was  a half-idiotic  young  negro  named  Jason, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  wandering  pretty  much  as  he 
pleased.  He  would  often  remain  all  day  in  the  forest, 
either  lying  asleep  or  mocking  the  gobble  of  the  wild 
turkeys. 

One  day  he  returned  with  an  appearance  which  star- 
tled us.  His  woolly  head  had  been  completely  shaved, 
and  his  black  face  dyed  to  a bright  scarlet.  He  had, 
however,  received  no  real  hurt,  and  seemed  not  in  the 
least  terrified  by  the  ordeal  through  which  he  must  have 
passed. 

We  gathered  from  his  broken  sentences  that  he  had 
fallen  in  with  Indians;  and  it  was  plain  that  they  had 
boon  in  some  measure  true  to  the  proverbial  respect  of 
their  people  for  idiots.  An  ordinary  person  they  would 
have  sacrificed  without  mercy;  but  when  Jason  stared 
aimlessly  at  the  tree-tops,  or  gobbled  like  a turkey,  they 
simply  set  their  mark  upon  him,  and  let  him  go. 

The  incident  showed  that  our  danger  was  more  imme- 
diate than  had  been  supposed;  hut  there  was  fortunately 
a squad  of  United  States  cavalry  picketed  within  a few 
miles  of  us,  and  my  father  lost  no  time  in  notifying  the 
officer  in  command  of  what  had  occurred.  The  soldiers, 
however,  could  find  nothing  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the 
mean  time  we  passed  a couple  of  days  in  very  anxious  sus- 
pense. The  movements  of  Indian  warriors  are  erratic, 
and  to  white  men  unaccountable. 

My  parents  began  to  regain  confidence,  believing  that 
the  Seminoles  were  gone  from  the  neigh borhood.  as  they 
doubtless  were  for  the  time.  Father  said  they  were  prob- 
ably scouts,  and  there  was  no  telling  how  they  might  have 
scattered  themselves,  or  at  what  point  some  of  them  might 
appear  next.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  presence  of 
the  soldiers  had  led  them  to  abandon  any  design  they 
might  have  entertained  of  attacking  us. 

Gn  the  third  day  after  Jason's  adventure  we  were  feel- 
ing much  relieved.  The  negro  men  were  at  work  in  the 
fields,  and  father  hud  gone  to  a considerable  distance  from 


the  house.  Mother.  Arthur,  and  myself,  with  the  female 
servants,  were  within-doors. 

Presently,  not  fur  off.  we  heard  the  gobble  of  a wild 
turkey,  or  what  seemed  such,  although,  as  turkeys  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  approaching  so  near  the  house,  we  im- 
agined Jason  to  beat  his  old  silly  pastime  again,  imitating 
the  call  which  he  could  so  well  counterfeit. 

The  uotes  were  continued  with  great  regularity  at  inter- 
vals of  a minute  or  two,  and  so  natural  were  they  that 
Arthur  would  have  been  all  on  fire  to  seize  his  rifie  and 
hurry  in  quest  of  the  game  had  lie  not  remembered  how 
often  he  had  been  led  upon  a fruitless  chase  by  the  vocal 
powers  of  the  prior  idiot. 

“We  all  excel  in  something,"  said  my  mother,  “and 
Jason  was  made  to  call  turkeys.  But  I do  wish  he  would 
be  quiet;  it.  makes  me  nervous  to  hear  him." 

“Jason,"  said  a little  negro  girl  who  just  then  come  in 
from  the  rear  of  the  premises;  “why,  missus,  Jason  done 
gone  asleep  in  de  shade  at  de  back  ob  de  wash-house.  I 
done  seen  him  dis  minute.” 

Arthur  hastened  out-doom,  looked  behind  the  wash- 
house, and  having  assured  himself  that  the  black  boy  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  gobbling,  returned  quickly  for  Ins 
rifle. 

“ It  is  a real  turkey,"  he  said,  “and  he's  somewhere  in 
the  hollow." 

The  hollow  was  mode  by  n depression  of  the  ground 
about  fifty  rods  from  the  house  front,  and  running  paral- 
lel with  it.  Upon  its  further  side  was  a decayed  stump, 
some  four  or  five  feet  high,  standing  below  the  sloping 
bank,  and  with  its  top  just  visible  from  the  house.  Of 
this  stump  the  portion  next  to  the  slope  had  so  fallen 
away  as  to  leave  a large  cavity  capable  of  containing  a 
man. 

The  gobble  indicated  the  turkey's  whereabouts  pretty 
definitely. 

“He’s  somewhere  near  that  stump,"  said  Arthur;  “per- 
haps inside  of  it,  sitting  up  on  the  rotten  wood  toward  the 
top.  I’m  afraid  he'll  get  high  enough  to  see  me.  But 
I'll  make  a circuit,  and  creep  around  where  the  ground  is 
lower." 

He  went  out  at  the  back  floor,  so  ns  to  make  sure  of  not 
being  seen.  The  land  on  our  right,  a few  rods  from  the 
house,  was  very  low,  the  depression  stretching  off  in  cres- 
cent shape  until  it  reached  the  gully,  which  crossed  it  at 
fair  rifle-shot  distance  from  the  stump. 

Arthur,  young  as  he  was,  had  already  become  an  ex- 
cellent marksman,  having  for  two  years  possessed  a rifle 
of  his  own,  which  father  had  bought  him,  and  which  was 
almost  always  in  his  hands.  We  had  no  doubt  that,  with 
anything  like  an  ordinary  chance,  he  would  put  a ball 
through  the  turkey’s  head,  and  return  in  triumph. 

But  somehow,  after  he  went  out,  a sudden  thought 
seemed  to  strike  mother.  Wasn't  it  strange  that  a turkey 
should  come  so  far  out  of  the  woods,  and  keep  up  such  a 
gobbling  in  the  hollow  ? No.  not  strange,  perhaps,  nor 
very  unusual;  and  she  wondered  at  her  own  uneasiness. 
But  her  nerves  had  been  shaken  by  poor  Jason’s  incident. 

The  house  had  a half  - story  in  front,  with  two  small 
windows  above  the  ground  rooms,  and  mother’s  feelings 
impelled  her  to  run  up  there  for  a better  view.  She  wish- 
id  to  see  where  father  was.  and  perhaps  might  discover 
something  of  the  wild  turkey.  • 

I was  close  at  her  side.  We  saw  father  with  his  rifle 
away  off  across  the  fields,  and  the  negroes  at  a distance 
from  him  engaged  in  their  work.  The  stump,  too,  was 
visible  nearly  to  its  foot,  and  at  intervals  we  caught  sight 
of  Arthur  carefully  working  his  way  in  a half-circuit  to- 
ward the  gully. 

Father  hail  evidently  heard  the  turkey,  and  was  warily 
approaching  the  spot  where  it  seemed  to  be.  His  half- 
stooping  posture  showed  that  he  feared  the  bird  might  get 
upon  the  stump  and  see  him. 
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Suddenly  mother  started,  and  her  face  had  a look  of  j 
ghastly  terror.  Something  which  certainly  was  no  tur- 
key rose  a little  above  the  stump,  between  its  shattered  ' 
rim  and  the  grass  of  the  hank.  I saw  it  too,  and  my 
blood  ran  cold. 

It  was  something  that  greatly  resembled  the  head  of 
an  Indian.  We  felt  that  the  face  must  Is*  peering  through 
the  grass  toward  my  father,  while  we  saw  the  black, 
gleaming  hair  Isdiiud. 

Without  doubt  it  was  a Seminole  warrior  in  ambush, 
watching  father’s  approach. 

Mother  gave  an  agonized  cry.  “ What  shall  I do  t — oh  ! 
what  shall  I do  ?"  she  exclaimed. 

Would  not  any  signal  or  outcry  she  could  make  l»o  mis- 
understood at  such  a distance,  and  only  hasten  the  catas- 
trophe, since  father  was  still  thirty  rods  beyond  the  Indian, 
and  eighty  from  the  house  ? Then  where  was  Arthur, 
who  had  now  disappeared  i And  should  she  by  a sudden 
alarm  cause  him  to  show  himself,  might  not  the  Seminole 
rise  up  and  shoot  him  on  the  spot  She  was  dizzy  with 
her  sense  of  the  dreadful  situation. 

But  in  a moment  I called  out  to  her.  “There’s  Ar- 
thur, mother!  there’s  Arthur  1”  for  I saw  him  among  the 
rank  grass,  lying  Hat  upon  the  ground,  within  good  rifle- 
shot of  the  stump,  which  he  seemed  to  lx*  watching  in- 
tently. 

Once  again  the  Indian's  head  was  shown  slightly,  and 
we  got  an  instant's  glimpse  of  Arthur’s  rifle.  But  the 
bluck  hair  disap(>carod,  and  the  weapon  was  lowered. 

Father  was  now  so  near  the  scene  of  danger  that  we 
had  no  alternative  but  to  watch.  Terrible  as  was  her 
anxiety,  mother  now  felt  that  Arthur  had  discovered  what 
kind  of  game  the  old  stump  contained.  She  knew  that 
the  Indian  could  not  lire  at  father  without  exposing  his 


own  head,  and  that  the  moment  it  ap|>eared  it  would  lx* 
covered  by  her  brave  boy’s  rifle. 

How  our  hearts  beat  for  the  few  moments  that  inter- 
vened! Another  gobble  came  from  the  stump.  Father 
was  working  his  way  stealthily  toward  it  in  anticipation 
of  a prize,  and  Arthur  lay  still  as  death  in  the  grass. 

All  at  once  we  saw  the  sunlight  glance  upon  a mass  of 
long  raven  hair  that  rose  slowly  above  the  gnarled  wood 
which  had  hidden  it.  Father  was  within  six  rods  of  the 
s]M>t.  If  was  a dreadful  moment. 

Our  eyes  turned  to  Arthur.  The  grass  in  front  of  the 
slight  knoll  where  he  lay  was  not  high  enough  to  inter- 
fere with  his  aim  as  his  elbow  rested  on  the  ground.  We 
could  see  him  drop  his  young  face  against  the  breech  of 
his  gun.  Tin*  barrel  gleamed  for  a single  instant,  a puff 
of  smoke  streamed  from  the  muzzle,  and  he  leaped  to  his 
feet. 

But  there  was  a still  more  sudden  leap  from  the  old 
stump,  for  an  Indian,  with  Hying  hair,  and  with  his  rifle 
still  clutched  in  his  hand,  sprang  up  ami  fell  dead  against 
the  slo]Xi  which  had  concealed  him  from  father's  view. 

The  reunion  which  followed,  when  we  all  ran  into  each 
other's  arms,  joyful,  yet  thrilled  with  consternation.  I will 
not  dwell  upon. 

We  found  the  dead  enemy  to  lx-  a tall  young  warrior, 
hideously  painted,  aud  having  ill  his  belt  a hatchet  and  a 
knife. 

He  had  no  doubt  eutered  the  gully  from  the  swamp,  and 
seeing  father  at  a distance,  had  attempted  to  decoy  him 
within  gunshot  by  imitating  a wild  turkey. 

The  occasion  proved  to  lx?  the  only  one  on  which  the 
Seminole  war  was  brought  home  to  us,  as  the  successes  of 
the  United  States  troops  afterward  kept  the  Indians  at  a 
distance  from  our  neighborhood. 
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By  tli6  w‘i||;y  brink,  where  tli«  wild  herds  ilriuk,  close  crouches  “ 

(be  grim  vk»i«r;  V ” 

The  trembling  sycamore  above  whispers  with  every  leaf. 

At  evening  on  the  Table  Mount,  when  yt  ran  soo  no  more  v,  Vv  ^ 

The  changeful  play  of  >ugtials  goy  ; when  the  glooui  I*  n|wcklcil  o’er 
With  kraal  fin**;  whm  tbefilTro  woimL*  homo  111  rough  the  Iona  karoo;  v 

When  the  boslihok  in  thr  thicket  sleeps, and  by  the  otn-aui  tbu  gnu-  \. 

Tlien  bend  your  gaze  acr«i»  the  waste:  wlillt  *er  vet  Tim  giraffe, 

Mnjesti* . stalks  toward  i lit*  higomi  the  turbid  1yni|ih  to  quaff: 

With  onlstrcteheil  tn*ck  and  tongue  iti1ti4,  lit*  kneels  him  down  to  cool 
His  hot  thirst  with  a welcome  draught  Train  the  Ibnl  and  brackish  pool. 

A rustling  sound — a roar — a hound — the  lion  sit*  astride 
l'pon  bin  giant  rtmiwcr'H  back.  Hid  ever  King  mt  ride? 
llud  ever  King  a acred  «•»  rare,  caparison*  of  state 
To  match  the  dappled  skin  whereon  that  rider  aits  elate f 

In  the  imuvIeH  of  tin*  neck  Ins  teeth  tiro  plunged  with  ravenous  greed; 

Ilia  towny  mane  is  tossing  round  the  withers  of  the  steed. 

( t|>  leaping  with  a hollow  yell  of  anguish  Mid  surprise. 

Away,  away,  in  wild  dismay  the  cnuielopiitd  flic*. 

Ilia  feet,  have  wings ; see  liovv  ho  springs  across  the  moon- 
lit plain! 

Aft  from  their  sockets  they  would  burst,  his  glaring  eyeballs  ^ 

strain; 

In  thick  black  streams  of  purling  blood  full  fust  bis  life 

is  fleeting;  - l 

The  stillness  of  the  desert  hears  his  heart's  tumultuous  j\-> 

beating. 

Like  tho  cloud  that  through  the  wilderness  the  path  of  ^ 

Israel  traced — — 1/ v> 

Like  an  airy  phantom,  dull  and  wan,  a spirit  of  the  waste — . ' ‘ 

From  flic  sandy  sen  uprising,  us  the  water-spout  from  i - ^ ^ 

A whirling  cloud  of  dust  keeps  pace  with  the  courser's  ^ f j( 

Aery  motion,  i:^-  A* 

Croaking  rompanions  of  their  flight,  the  valtures  whir  on 

Below,  the  terror  of  the  fold,  the  panther  fierce  and  sly,  "<^r  ' /fiBy  ’ 

And  hyenas  foul,  round  graves  that  prowl,  join  in  the  • 

By  the  foot-prints  wet  with  gore  and  sweat  tlieir  mon-  v . 

arch’s  course  they  trace. 

They  dm  him  on  his  living  throne,  and  quake  with  fear, 

tho  while  \-Jwt 

With  claws  of  steel  he  tears  piecemeal  his  cushion’s 

On!  on!  no  pause,  no  rest,  giraffe,  while  life  and  strength  J 

Tim  stood  by  such  a rider  backed  may  madly  plunge  in  J* 

Reeling  upon  the  desert’s  verge,  ho  falls,  and  breathes  j '• ' 

Tho  courser,  stained  with  dust  and  foam,  is  the  rider's 

O'er  Madagascar,  eastward  far,  a faint  flush  is  descried:  r 'V  -nN  \ 

Thus  nightly,  o’er  liis  broad  domain,  the  king  of  beasts  ' x-:"  ) 

doth  ride, 
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A TERRIBLE  MISTAKE. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

I HAVE  been  in  the  back  bedroom  up  stairs  ail  the  nfter- 
noon.  and  I am  expecting  father  every  minute.  It  was 
just  after  one  o’clock  when  he  told  me  to  come  up  stairs 
with  him.  and  just  then  Mr.  Thompson  came  to  get  him  to 
go  down  town  with  him,  and  father  said  I’d  have  to  ex- 
cuse him  for  a little  while  and  don’t  you  go  out  of  that 
room  till  I come  back.  So  I excused  him,  and  he  hasn’t 
come  back  yet;  hut  I've  opened  one  of  the  pillows  and 
stuffed  my  clothes  full  of  feathers,  and  I don’t  care  much 
how  soon  he  comes  back  now'. 

It’s  an  awful  feeling  to  Is*  w aiting  up  stairs  for  your  fa- 
ther. and  to  know  that  you  have  done  wrong,  though  you 
really  didn’t  mean  to  do  so  much  wrong  as  you  have  done. 

I am  willing  to  own  that  nobody  ought  to  take  anybody’s 
clothes  when  he’s  in  swimming,  but  anyhow  they  began 
it  first,  and  1 thought  just  as  much  as  could  be  that  the 
clothes  were  theirs. 

The  real  hoys  that  arc  to  blame  are  Tom  Wilson  and 
Amzi  Willetts.  A week  ago  Saturday  Joe  Hamilton  and 
I went  in  swimming  down  at  the  island.  It’s  a beautiful 
place.  Tiie  island  is  all  full  of  bushes,  and  on  one  side 
the  water  is  deep,  where  the  big  boys  go  in,  and  on  the 
other  it  is  shallow',  where  we  fellow’s  that  can’t  swim  very 
much  where  the  water  is  more  than  two  feet  deep  go  in. 
While  Joe  and  I were  swimming,  Tom  and  Amzi  came  i 
and  stole  our  clothes,  and  put  them  in  their  bout,  and  car-  j 
ried  them  clear  across  to  the  deep  part  of  the  river.  We  I 
saw  them  do  it,  and  we  had  an  awful  time  to  get  the  clothes  | 
back,  und  I think  it  was  just  as  moan. 

Joe  and  I said  we’d  get  even  with  them,  and  I know’  it  [ 
was  wrong,  because  it  wras  a revengeful  feeling,  but  any- 
how we  said  we’d  do  it;  and  I don’t  think  revenge  is  so 
very  had  when  you  don’t  hurt  a fellow,  and  wouldn't  hurt 
him  for  anything,  and  just  want  to  play  him  a trick  that 
is  pretty  nearly  almost  quite  innocent.  But  1 don’t  say 
we  did  right,  and  when  I’ve  done  wrong  I’m  always  ready 
to  say  so. 

Well,  Joe  and  I watched,  and  last  Saturday  we  saw 
Tom  and  Amzi  go  down  to  the  island,  and  go  in  swim- 
ming on  the  shal  low  side ; so  we  waded  across  und  sneaked 
down  among  the  hushes,  ami  after  a while  w’e  saw  two 
piles  of  clothes.  8o  we  picked  them  up  and  ran  away 
with  them.  The  boys  saw  us,  and  made  a terrible  noise; 
but  we  sung  out  that  they’d  know  now  how  it  felt  to  have 
your  clothes  carried  off,  and  we  waded  hack  across  the 
river,  and  carried  the  clothes  up  to  Amzi's  house,  and  hid 
them  in  his  born,  and  thought  that  we’d  got  even  with 
Tom  and  Amzi,  and  taught  them  a lesson  which  would  do 
them  a great  deal  of  good,  and  would  make  them  good  and 
useful  men. 

This  was  in  the  morning  about  noon,  and  when  I had 
my  dinner  I thought  I’d  go  and  see  how  the  boys  liked 
swimming,  and  offer  to  bring  hack  their  clothes  if  they’d 
promise  to  lie  good  friends.  I never  was  more  astonished 
in  my  life  than  I was  to  find  that  they  were  nowhere 
near  the  island.  I was  beginning  to  be  afraid  they’d  been 
drowned,  when  I heard  some  men  calling  me,  and  I found 
Squire  Meredith  and  Amzi  Willetts’s  father,  who  is  a 
deacon,  hiding  among  the  hushes.  They  told  me  that 
some  villains  had  stolen  their  clothes  while  they  were  in 
swimming,  and  they’d  give  me  fifty  cents  if  I’d  go  up  to 
their  houses  and  get  their  wives  to  give  me  some  clothes 
to  bring  down  to  them. 

I said  I didn't  want  the  fifty  cents,  but  I’d  go  and  try  to 
find  some  clothes  for  them.  I meant  to  go  straight  up  to 
Amzi’s  barn  and  to  bring  the  clothes  hack,  hut  on  the  way 
I met  Amzi  with  the  clothes  in  a basket  bringing  them 
down  to  the  island,  and  lie  said:  “Somebody's  goin*  to 
be  arrested  for  stealing  father's  and  Squire  Meredith’s 
clothes.  I saw  the  fellows  that  stole  'em.  and  I’m  going 


to  tell."  You  see,  Joe  and  I had  taken  the  wrong  clothes, 
and  Squire  Meredith  and  Deacon  Willetts,  who  had  been 
in  swimming  on  the  deep  side  of  the  island,  had  been  about 
two  hours  trying  to  play  they  were  Zulus,  and  didn’t  need 
to  wear  any  clothes,  only  they  found  it  pretty  hard  work. 

Deacon  Willetts  came  straight  to  our  house,  and  told 
father  that  his  unhappy  son— that's  what  he  called  me, 
and  wasn’t  I unhappy,  though — had  stolen  his  doilies 
and  Squire  Meredith's;  but  for  the  sake  of  our  family  he 
wouldn't  say  very  much  about  it,  only  if  father  thought 
liest  to  spare  the  rods  and  spoil  a child,  he  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  regard  him  as  a man  and  a brother.  So  father 
called  me  nnd  asked  me  if  I had  taken  Deacon  Willetts’s 
clothes,  and  when  I said  yes.  and  was  going  to  explain 
how  it  happened,  he  said  that  my  conduct  was  such,  and 
that  1 was  bringing  his  gray  hairs  down,  only  I wouldn't 
hurt  them  for  fifty  million  dollars,  and  I’ve  often  heard 
him  say  he  hadn’t  a gray  hair  in  his  head. 

And  now  I'm  waiting  up  stairs  for  the  awful  moment 
to  arrive.  I deserve  it,  for  they  say  that  Squire  Mere- 
dith and  Deacon  Willetts  are  morn  half  eaten  up  by  mas* 
quitoes,  and  are  confined  to  the  house  with  salt  and  water, 
and  crying  out  all  the  time  that  they  can't  stand  it.  I 
hope  the  feathers  will  work,  but  if  they  don’t,  no  matter. 
I think  I shall  he  a missionary,  and  do  good  to  the  hea- 
then. I think  1 hear  father  coming  in  the  front  gate 
now,  so  1 must  close. 

THEIR  BEST  SECRET. 

BY  ELLA  M.  BAKER. 

TWO  healthy,  happy  New  England  girls  lmd  been 
hunting  for  May-flowers  all  the  morning.  They  had 
found  them  growing  so  pink  und  in  such  quantities  that 
they  were  too  busy  filling  their  hands  to  notice  the  .sudden 
shadow  sweeping  over  the  sky.  Percy  Shipley  in  her 
brown  calico,  her  dark  blue  apron,  and  her  log-cabin  sun- 
bonnet,  Reba  Bradford  in  her  gray  calico,  her  red  apron, 
and  a sun-bonnet  to  match  Percy’s,  knelt  breathless  on 
the  warm  turf,  bewitched— and  no  wonder— by  the  pink 
and  white  beauties  that  smiled  up  at  them  from  among 
the  dead  leaves,  like  babies  just  awakening  in  their  pil- 
lowed cradles.  So  the  dush  of  impetuous  min  fell,  with- 
out any  warning,  smartly  on  the  two  log-cabin  sun-bon- 
nets; but  they  only  laughed  merrily  at  it,  sprang  up.  and 
ran  for  the  nearest  pine-tree.  Reba  pulled  off  her  “ blind- 
ers," us  she  called  the  sun-bonnet,  while  she  ran.  How 
black  the  cloud  was  growing!  and  aguinst  the  cloud  stood 
out  all  the  more  distinctly  a low  white  steeple. 

“Percy!  Percy!  run  for  the  old  church,” cried  Reba, 
wheeling  about. 

Away  they  Hew,  dashing  through  the  alders,  dodging 
under  the  birches,  never  minding  the  clinging  blackberry 
vines,  the  low  huckleberry  bushes,  the  bit  of  bosky  swamp. 
The  rain,  as  if  it  were  running  after  them,  pattered  faster 
and  faster.  It  was  in  a delightful  panic  of  baste  and  heat 
that  they  brought  up  finally  on  the  narrow  stone  steps  of 
the  old  church,  and  drew  a long  breath  under  the  ugly 
little  portico  with  half  its  supporting  pillars  fallen  out. 
No»  another  house  was  in  sight;  the  road  in  front  had 
ridges  of  grass  through  the  very  middle,  saucily  making 
themselves  at  home  where  it  was  plain  homes  did  not  oft- 
en claim  right  of  way  nowadays.  Ever  since  Reha  and 
Percy  could  remember — indeed,  long  before  that— the  old 
church  hail  stood  just  so.  only  growing  more  forlorn  year 
! by  year,  seeming  to  be  forgotten  by  everybody.  As  the 
new  village  sprang  up  among  the  valley  nulls,  the  new 
churches  were  built  there,  and  the  low-roofed  houses  one 
j by  one  crumbled  away,  which  the  Shipleys  und  Bradfords 
of  fifty  years  ago  had  known  in  their  prime, 

“ Let’s  get  in  if  we  can,”  said  Reba,  boldly. 

“ It  don’t  look  as  if  we  could,”  Percy  answered,  doubt- 
fully. 
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But  nobody  cared  now  to  lock  the  disused  door.  At 
the  united  eager  push  of  the  two  girls,  it  opened  in  » rusty, 
rheumatic  way,  not  widely,  but  far  enough  for  them  to 
squeeze  in. 

“ There !”  said  Reba.  She  pushed  forward,  sank  on  the 
pulpit  stairs,  and  shook  the  water  from  her  sun-bonnet. 

*■  There !"  echoed  Percy,  with  a great  sigh.  She  depos- 
ited the  old  brown  egg  basket  full  of  the  May-flowers  that 
looked  so  pearly  among  the  wealth  of  thick  green  leaves,  j 
took  off  her  “blinders”  also,  and  sat  down  in  the  nearest 
pew.  They  were  both  so  out  of  breath  that  they  said  no 
more  at  first. 

The  longer  they  kept  silent,  the  more  still  and  solemn 
seemed  the  empty  place.  Dusty,  indeed,  littered,  and  de- 
faced. it  all  was.  Thick,  dingy  cobwebs  hung  from  the 
pulpit;  a gray  hornets’  neat  showed  in  one  lofty  corner; 
the  pulpit  stairs  were  broken ; many  of  the  pews  were  gone 
entirely;  splinters  of  board  and  laths,  stray  leaves  of 
hymn-books,  a tuning-fork,  a broken  lamp,  fragments  of 
mortar,  and  varied  rubbish,  strewed  the  uneven  floor. 
In  spite  of  all  that,  it  was  still  a church  to  Percy.  With 
reverent  eyes  she  looked  up  at  the  pulpit,  where  the  min- 
ister used  to  stand,  at  the  gallery,  where  the  singers’  seats 
used  to  be.  She  wondered  who  used  to  sit  in  this  very  j 
pew  years  and  years  ago;  she  wondered  if  the  clothes  they  : 
wore,  their  Sunday  best,  looked  like  the  queer  bonnets 
and  gowns  that  Aunt  Bethiah  kept  laid  away  in  her  old 
locker.  When  Rebu  said.  "Percy,”  she  started,  half; 
shocked,  as  though  somebody  had  called  out  her  name  in  • 
service- time. 

Rebu.  meanwhile,  had  been  just  as  busy  thinking,  but 
her  thoughts  had  been  very  different  ones. 

" Percy  Shipley,”  said  she,  solemnly,  " I’ve  thought  of  1 
something  perfectly  splendid.” 

" You  have  ? What  is  it?”  asked  Percy,  expectantly.  j 

Reba  was  exploring  the  cobwebby  pulpit.  She  leaned 
over  the  edge,  and  said,  in  a low',  impressive  voice,  with  1 
a flap  of  the  damp  sun-bonnet  toward  Percy,  who  rose  | 
eagerly  in  her  pew  to  listen:  "Nobody  uses  this  church. 
Let’s  you  and  I use  it.” 

**  What!  preach  in  it?”  gasped  Percy. 

"No.  no,” said  Reba,  laughing  until  the  sun-bonnet  fell  ‘ 
out  of  her  hand,  and  went  tearing  through  the  cobwebs,  - 
" but  have  it  for  our  place,  don't  you  see  ? to  keep  house,  | 
and  tell  secrets,  and  have  a lovely  time  in.  Oh,  Percy! 
wouldn’t  it  be  grand  ?” 

"Oh,  Reha!  would  you  dare  ?” 

The  soft,  clear  eyes,  full  of  wonder  and  appeal,  in  Per-  | 
cy’s  pew,  lifted  up  wide  open  toward  the  groat  black  ones 
of  Reba  looking  down  from  the  pulpit.  The  dark  ones,  | 
with  a Hash  of  excitement  in  them,  never  wavered. 

" Dare  l yes,  indeed.  I'd  dare  for  both  of  us  if  there  were  I 
anything  to  be  afraid  of.  But  there  isn’t,  Percy.  Why,  1 
nobody  comes  here;  it’s  out  of  everybody's  night.  We  • 
won’t  tell  a soul ; and  as  for  asking  leave,  no  one  owns  it,  | 
so  there’s  no  one  to  ask.  And  we  can't  hurt  it.”  The 
pulpit  spoke  with  authority  and  slight  impatience.  The 
pew  replied  gently  but  persistently. 

" It  would  be  the  greatest  fun.  and  it’s  just  like  you  to 
think  of  it,  Reba;  I only  mean  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
wrong  to  play  and  make  good  times  here.  Remember,  it’s 
a church,  Reba.” 

" Well,  M's  remember  it’s  a church,”  answered  the 
pulpit,  meeting  the  scruples  with  a ready  argument  as 
skillful  as  any  that  may  have  proceeded  from  it  before; 

" let’s  agree,  to  begin  with,  that  we’ll  always  behave  when 
we're  here,  and  just  run  outside  if  we  want  to  bo  cross,  or 
selfish,  or  anything  not  fit  for  a church.  We  won't  do 
anything  here  that  we’d  be  ashamed  to  do  if  we  remem- 
bered its  being  a church.  That  will  make  it  all  right,  for 
I'm  sure,  Percy,  a church  is  the  very  place  to  be  good  in.” 

The  pew  was  convinced.  Percy  fairly  clapped  her 
hands,  and  cried,  "It  will  be  the  very  best  secret  we 


ever  had,  Reba!"  as  they  helped  each  other  enlarge  upon 
the  plan. 

And  I think  myself  that  few  girls  have  a nicer  secret. 
With  tidy  housekeeping  instincts  that  they  had  learned 
at  home,  Percy  and  Reba  first  set  themselves  to  make  the 
place  as  neat  as  circumstances  would  allow.  They  picked 
up  the  litter,  and  swept  the  floor  over  and  over.  Many 
a torn  leaf  of  catechism  and  hymn-book  they  lingered  to 
read  over  as  they  labored,  imagining  that  they  should  find 
there  something  new  and  strange.  They  never  did,  and 
the  catechism  answers  did  not  stay  long  in  their  memo- 
ries; but  a single  couplet  of  one  hymn  that  they  found 
afterward  they  never  did  forget,  perhaps  because  it  was  so 
associated  with  the  sweeping  of  the  old  church.  The  line 
was  this  well-known  verse. 

**  Wlio  sweeps  n room  ns  by  Thy  laws 
Makes  that  nml  the  action  fine/’ 

As  high  as  they  could  reach  they  rid  the  place  of  dust  and 
cobwebs.  Percy  chose  one  square  pew,  and  Reba  anoth- 
er, to  be  peculiar  personal  property,  in  which  to  set  up 
housekeeping,  and  many  an  imaginary  comedy  or  tragedy 
they  enacted  in  those  pews,  many  an  mid  treasure  came 
to  be  stored  there  with  nobody  to  say,  " Do  take  that  rub- 
bish off!”  Oh!  it  felt  grand  to  have  so  much  room,  so 
much  airy,  unused  space,  and  to  be  able  to  trim  up  when- 
ever they  liked  with  evergreen  branches,  blossoming 
boughs,  and  all  the  lavish  greenery  they  had  patience  to 
bring ! Here  they  learned  their  lessons  together ; here 
they  practiced  each  other  on  the  “pieces”  that  were  to  be 
declaimed  at  sehool  on  exhibition-day.  It  was  fine  to  see 
Reba  ascend  the  broken  stairs,  and  courtcsying  to  Percy 
with  a flourish,  recite  "Casabianon”  or  "We  are  Seven,” 
until  it  would  seem  the  very  hornets*  nest  must  be  thrilled 
with  her  accents.  Percy,  somehow,  never  was  willing, 
when  her  turn  came,  to  occupy  the  same  high  place,  but 
she  used  to  lie  sure  that  she  would  make  no  mistake  on 
exhibition -day  if  only  she  could  have  that  same  broken 
window,  tilled  in  with  blue  sky,  to  fix  her  eyes  upon  as 
she  spoke. 

She  would  not  forget,  nor  let  Reba  forget,  the  compact 
they  had  agreed  upon.  To  be  sure,  they  were  not  often 
tempted  to  l>e  cross  or  unjust  to  each  other,  but  there  did 
occur  a crisis  sometimes  when  one  or  the  other  would 
stop  in  the  middle  of  an  impatient  word  and  run  out  of 
the  church.  Nearly  always  her  companion  would  follow 
after;  in  the  open  air  it  would  all  be  made  up.  and  with 
arms  entwined  they  would  go  peacefully  back  into  the 
church  again. 

But  there  came  a week  when  everything  seemed  to  go 
wrong.  It  was  intensely  hot  and  dry.  Reba  complained 
fretfully  that  nothing  but  heat,  dust,  and  flies  came  in  at 
their  windows.  Percy  declared  that  the  hum  of  the  hor- 
nets made  her  nervous. 

" And,  Reba,”  said  she,  " I don't  think  it's  fair  for  you 
to  disarrange  the  things  in  my  part.  You  never  used  to 
do  it.” 

" I haven’t  touched  your  things,  Percy,”  retorted  Reba, 
in  a lofty  tone;  " and  I shouldn't  think  you’d  better  say 
much,  when  you’ve  been  mussing  over  here  in  my  pew 
the  way  you  have.” 

"Why,  Reba  Bradford ! what  do  you  mean  ?” 

" Why.  Percy  Shipley!  you  needn’t  pretend." 

Re  ha's  eyes  flashed  angrily ; Percy's  checks  were  all  afire. 

" Perhaps  you  know  what  you  mean.  Relia  Bradford; 
I don’t,"  said  Percy,  bitterly.  "But  I do  know  that  the 
frosted  cake  my  mother  gave  me.  and  that  I saved  to 
make  a feast  of  with  you,  is  all  gone  but  a few  crumbs, 
and  nothing  in  my  keepsake  box  is  as  I left  it.” 

“ And  you  don’t  know  anything  about  the  mottoes  and 
sugar  kisses  I was  saving  up  for  you  in  mykeepsake  box, 
I suppose  ?”  sneered  Reba.  " And  you  couldn’t  account 
for  the  way  my  gilt  mug  came  broken  here  ?” 
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**  Do  you  dim*  to  think  I'd  steal  from  you  i * rriccl  Per  | 
c*v,  stamping  her  foot. 

Oh.  it  waft  quite  dreadful ! They  1jo1.Ii  forgot  the  place 
and  their  compact.  I'm  afraid  they  hoth  called  each 
other  names,  and  the  end  of  it  all  was  Ilia!  they  marched 
off  home  different  ways,  one  weeping  angry  tears,  and 
the  other  vowing  ” never  to  *|»ak  to  In  r again.” 

For  three  doleful  days  lleiw  did  not  go  near  the  old 
church  nor  Percy’s  house.  At  the  end  of  the  three  days 
she  said  frankly  to  herself.  “ If  Percy  should  sjs»il  all  my 
things,  and  eat  every  sugar  plum  I ever  have,  it  would 
Ik*  better  than  this."  She  set  off  that  very  minute  to  go 
and  tell  Percy  so.  Hut  Percy’s  mother  met  her  at  the 
door. 

“ No,  dear,  you  mustn't  come  in, "she  said,  kindly.  “ 1 
know  how  you  love  Percy ; hut  her  fever  seems  pretty 
high,  and  you  mustn't  run  any  risk  of  entehing  it.  W ait 
until  she  is  letter. '* 

Heha  gave  a sob  and  hurried  away,  dreadfully  shocked 
and  frightened.  Poor  Percy  ! perhaps  it  was  the  sickness 
coming  on  that  had  made  her  so  unlike  herself  that  fool- 
ish day  when  they  quarrelled.  Re  ha  instinctively  hur- 
ried to  the  old  church  to  cry  by  herself;  and  having  ar- 
rived then*,  she  did  cry  until  every  tear  was  sjjeut.  Her 
face  was  still  buried  in  her  apron,  when  there  came  echo- 
ing tlirough  the  silent  space  a rough  voice  that  said,  piti- 
fully, “ Don’t  take  on  so;  what  is  the  matter 

lieha  was  no  coward,  but  she  did  give  a great  leap  that 
brought  her  to  her  feet.  A Imv's  face  was  peering  over 
the  gallery  at  l»er.  It  was  a homely  face,  but  a kind  one. 
Reha  was  sure  she  had  never  seen  it  before. 

44  Who  hit  you  i What  are  you  here  for  said  she, 
sharply. 

The  boy  laughed;  then  he  grew  sober  at  once.  "I 
wouldn't  tell  vou.”  said  lie.  “if  1 didn’t  believe  you’re 
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the  ’pon  honor  sort  As  ‘tis.  I’ll  tell  you  the  whole  truth, 
and  trust  you.  If  you  shouldn’t  be  'pon  honor,  so  much 
the  worse  for  me  I'm  running  away.” 

“Running  away  from  what  if”  questioned  Reba.  as 
sharply  as  Is-forc. 

“ Prom  a bail  muster,”  said  the  boy.  with  a scowl,  “and 
I was  getting  along  very  well  till  1 hurt  this  foot  of  mine, 
not  far  from  here.  When  I couldn’t  drag  myself  much 
further,  l came  in  sight  of  this  old  church,  and  crawled  in 
for  the  night.  1 was  pretty  hungry,  and  perhups  you 
won’t  blame  me  so  much  if  1 did  rummage  over  your  lit- 
tle tra|»s  flow ii  then  in  hopes  of  finding  something  to  eat. 
I’m  sorry  I broke  the  mug;  I hit  it  in  the  dark;  and  now 
you  won't  blame  the  other  one.  will  you  ? I meant,  any 
way,  to  clear  her  before  I went.” 

“You've  been  hen-  ever  since  f”  cried  Rel»a;  “and  do 
you  mean  to  say  you  haven't  had  anything  else  to  eat  i" 
“Oh  yes."  said  the  boy,  cheerfully;  “when  I found  I 
ronhln'1  get  along  further  till  my  foot  healed,  I hobbled 
out  and  found  roots  and  berries  quite  near.” 

Rel»u  loved  adventures,  and  in  Plumley  adventures  hap- 
pened hut  rarely.  She  made  much  of  this  one,  only  long- 
ing for  lVre\  to  share  it.  How  she  enjoyed  taking  meat, 
bread,  and  fruit  to  the  refugee  in  their  own  old  church, 
tyrannizing  over  him.  and  making  him  bathe,  bandage, 
and  salve  his  injured  foot  just  as  she  said,  coaxing  him 
to  tell  her  the  whole  story  of  li is  hard  life,  aud  contriving 
a couch  for  him  out  of  the  few  faded  melancholy  cushions 
to  In*  found  on  the  premises: 

And  when  Percy  was  better,  and  able  to  talk,  what  a 
great  thing  it  was  to  tell  her  all  about  the  strange  thing 
lhat  had  liap|H*m*d ! 

“ He’s  ju>t  as  much  your  toy  as  mine,”  declared  Reha, 
magnanimously,  “and  I wouldn’t  do  or  say  anything 
alMiut  him  till  you  were  well  enough  to  tell  what  you 
think  best,  Percy.  Everything 
about  the  old  church  is  half 
yours,  and  more  thun  half,  and 
we’ll  remember  better  than  ever 
after  this,  won't  we  ?” 

What  Percy  advised  was  that 
Relia's  father  should  lie  told  the 
whole  story,  and  taken  properly 
in  his  capacity  of  Doctor  to  see 
the  lame  foot. 

“ Well,  well,  certainly  the 
most  unexpected  call  1 ever  had 
iu  ray  life,”  said  the  Doctor, 
when  Reha  proudly  escorted 
him  to  the  old  church.  “ Who’d 
ever  have  thought  of  finding  a 
patient  here  ?’* 

But  he  took  the  kindest  inter- 
est in  the  friendless  orphan,  car- 
ried him  in  his  carriage  to  his 
own  house,  and  ended  by  liking 
him  so  well  for  his  plain,  blunt, 
manly  ways  that,  when  the  foot 
was  healed,  he  engaged  him  us 
office-boy. 

As  long  as  the  old  church 
stood,  Bob  Sheffield  used  to  look 
at  it  with  gratitude;  and  years 
after  a lx>lt  of  lightning  had  de- 
stroyed it  during  one  summer 
night,  Percy  in  her  new  home 
at  the  West,  Reba  in  her  stately 
house  in  an  Eastern  city,  loved 
to  tell  the  children  stories  of  the 
good  times  two  little  country 
girls  usf'd  to  have  under  the  roof 
of  an  old  deserted  church  out  in 
IBTl»  SUKI-UKBO.  the  woods. 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


JULY  SO.  1*81. 


MOST  of  our  hoys  and  girl*  are  busy,  happy,  and 
wvll.  Do  yon  ever  think  wbat  a glorious  tiling 
It  la  to  bo  simply  tctU—  not  to  hav«  a lienduclie,  or  a 
piiln,  or  Um!  Wat  bit  of  vrcaritmoa,  no  mutter  how 
loii!'  yon  pi*)’,  nr  how  hlgli  you  climb,  of  bow  far 
nihI  taut  yon  run?  Half  tin*  Inn  anti  pleasure  yon 
I t*ve  cumin  from  lb*  fuel  that  you  can  go  to  sleep 
tin.'  moment  yoor  hearla  tmirb  the  pillow,  and  that 
wlii'O  you  awuk<»  In  tin*  morning,  you  stake  all  over 
nt  oner,  and  spring  out  of  bed,  ready  for  anything 
Unit  limy  lie  before  you.  If  yon  do  bApjM'ii  to  la1  ill 
occasionally,  there  are  always  kind  bunds  u>  can'  for 
you;  and  it  gives  you  a good  chance  to  Bud  out 
what  a loving  father  and  mother  you  have,  so  ten* 
difiy  they  see  to  yonr  wants.  Even  the  doctor,  with 
bis  shrewd  face  ami  droll  manner,  turn  me*  dear  to 
you  when  you  are  sick : and  you  always  call  him 
yours,  in  a new  way,  after  yon  have  taken  bis  pills 
and  powders,  wllh  mother's  nice  jam  to  take  their 
taste  sway.  So  now,  boys  ami  girls,  will  you  please 
mail  the  letter  a lady  lias  asked  ti*  to  publish,  and 
make  up  your  minds  about  helping  slung  lu  the 
work  sho  proposes  T 

to  tuk  i'hii.iiuk,  i.yamt  tan  sh*i.l,  kick  axii  wci.i, 
Milo  .in  THIS  rsrsa: 

Do  you  all  wiiut  to  do  something  for  me?  I rnn 
sure  yunr  answer  Is,  Yea;  for  I think  children  al- 
ways like  to  lie  Iwlping  ullK-n.  Well,  I want  you  to 
give  in**  i'V«  r so  much  money.  I imagine  I pro  round 
eye®  grow  big,  and  lmar  you  way : M Pray  what  for  T 
You  iiru  a stranger,  and  w*  never  have  much  money; 
nor  do  we  know  what  you  want  it  tor,  anyway."  I 
will  udl  yon,  fur  though  yon  don't  know  me,  it  makes 
no  difference.  its  1 do  not  ask  it  for  myself,  1 want 
tt  (o  do  good  to  some  poor  little  sick  ehililrnij  and 
to  yon mH  vos  In  giving  it.  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  must  or  yon  know,  there  are  a great  many  little 
children  who,  wlien  they  are  sick,  or  meet  with  an 
accident,  nave  no  one  to  take  care  of  them,  or  If  they 
have,  are  compelled  to  stay  in  s small  close  room, 
where  I hens  are  a great  mauy  people,  a great  deal  of 
noise,  which  makiw  It  very  hanl  tor  them  to  gel 
well.  Knowing  tills,  some  kind  people  have  built  a 
house,  called  “dr.  Mary  a Free  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren." run  and  lo'  West  Thirty-fourth  Street.  It  la 
an  Episcopal  institution,  muter  the  care  of  some 
kind  women.  They  take  In  any  child,  black  or 
while,  of  any  creed.  under  fourteen  yarn  old,  who 
has  no  disease  which  oilier  little  on™  might  take, 
so  long  ua  they  have  space  and  money  to  take  care 
of  them. 

In  the  Kwv.  Dr.  Houghton's  church.  Twenty-ninth 
Street,  New  York,  Is  a society  which  sews  for  and 
takes  care  of  sick  little  children  ; ami  this  year  they 
have  fiirnialictl  dim:  ward  In  the  hospital,  fur  chil- 
dren under  six  years  old.  This  is  the  want  I want 
yuu  to  (.ike  a n|ieclaJ  interest  In.  I hope  you  will  go 
some  day  and  see  them.  On  any  duv.  except  Sun- 
day, between  II  and  19  ».i*.,niwl  S and  4 r.n.,  Uk'T 
will  lie  very  glad  to  we  you.  Oh,  such  a dear  little 
baby  as  1 saw  then:  the  other  day ! He  had  fallen 
drove  stairs  and  broken  hts  hip,  ami  tils  mother 
brought  him  tlnf®  because  the  doctor  said  he  never 
could  get  well  in  Ills  own  home;  and  though  be  had 
U>  lie  mi  Ida  hack  for  some  weeks,  lie  was  merry  as 
a cricket,  and  seemed  very  happy.  Those  who  can 
be  up  have  playthings  of  all  sorts  to  keep  them 
busy ; ami  fnr  these  also  there  la  n nice,  sunny,  large 
phiy-rooiii  up  stairs,  where  lliey  have  Him  Ibme. 
What  I wiutl  yon  to  semi  your  money  for  la  to  en- 
dow a bed  in  this  “ little  folks'  ward."  To  “ endow” 
means  that  wheuyoo  shall  have  paid  money  enough, 
tln-re  will  Iw  one  bed  always  there  for  antin'  little 
slek  rhitd.  ami  money  to  take  can*  of  It  while  linin'. 
This  would  hn  called  the  “ Harper's  Young  People 
Cut";  and  it  every  one  of  you  tries  to  help,  yuu  will 
be  able  to  have  it.  When  yon  buy  candy,  it  is  soon 
eaten,  and  dial  is  tlm  end  of  Ivoth  cnmly  and  money ; 
but  In  ltd-  case  the  gvmd  of  your  tin will  lust  al- 

ways, and  tlie  scllwletdal  it  rust*  will  help  you  to 
grow  sliuuger  to'* fight  for  tin*  right.”  J-wiis  will 
know  It,  and  will  wml  Ilia  tdeeetug  to  tltoau  who 
care  for  111-  suffering  little  ones. 

“ Little  self-deiliflia, 

(‘■■si  us  wJiat  ttmy  mav, 

Help  ns  hi  this  -srtlilv  life 
To  learn  the  heavenly  way.” 

If  you  will  nil  set  to  work  In  ntruaaf,  w shall  soon 
be  able  to  have  ilu-  amount  ttm'dctl.  Who  will  send 
the  And  cuuirihiitiou,  and  head  the  Hat?  The  first 
of  every  month  the  name*  ami  iinmniits  rniiirihntcri 
will  lie  punllshc'l  fu  this  pu|tcr,  which  Iim  kindly  of- 
fetvvl  Its  help.  Send  your  contribution,  with  name, 
fin-  **  Young  IViiilri Cm,” to Sl  Mary's  Hospital  for 
Children,  New  York,  to  Miss  E Fared  mw,  care  of 
Ml.  George  A.  Kuishavv,  43  New  Slrwl,  New  Yofk. 

Tln*  sooner  the  better.  Don't  you  remcni's  r that 
story  of  tin?  **  Daisy  Cut”  which  pleased  you  all  so 
much  ? Let  ua  have  n “ Young  People's  Got." 


Viiiiii,  Itul,  Jam*  ImI. 

Al'hongh  so  far  away  in  the  old  city  of  Verona, 
I have  tlie  great  pleasure  to  receive  every  week, 
through  my  papa's  kindness,  llvttrsu'*  Yuism  Pao- 
r».s,  which  delights  me.  I think  tin*  reader*  of 
Yocao  Premia  would  like  to  receive  little  account* 
from  my  note-book.  I will  send  u letter  now  and 
then. 

When  kti  London  I went  to  the  great  Westminster 
Abbey,  In  which  I saw  the  urn  w hich  contains  the 
Isiiiis  of  the  two  Princes  nmnleml  In  (he  Tower  in 
. tin*  year  USS.  In  the  Tower  I saw  tin*  steps  where 
| Ihelr  bodies  were  tuutnl.  In  If ic  Arsenal  were  prim- 
itive cannon  • Kills  made  ol  atone,  nnd  all  sorts  of 
old  wminhw;  also  ten  small  cannons  presented  to 
Charles  IL,  when  a boy,  to  practice  with  ; also  much 
old  armor,  and  many  instruments  of  torture.  Among 
many  curious  tiling*  lu  the  British  Mu*»iim,  1 *«w  n 
gigantic  land  tortoise,  which  weighed  STU  pounds 
when  fuaiid,  was  supposed  to  be  eighty  years  old, 
and  was  still  growing- 
In  my  next  letter  I wilt  tell  you  abnnt  Purls, 

1 atn  nliMf  years  uUI,  and  befurv  my  next  Girt  Inlay 
I expert  to  see  many  old  and  wonderful  things  oil 
tlw  Conti IK'tlt.  Al.bkRTO  D.  M. 


, Cnavue.Oaiu. 

I was  much  lotcnslnl  In  your  acronnt  of  the  fly- 
liig-*qtitm-l  given  In  HtKi'iwb  You  v u Pitm-us  No. 
87,  Vol,  II.  1 have  never  Men  this  graceful  little 
animal,  hut  from  what  1 have  heard,  f suppose  it  la 
a pretty  r tea  JUrc. 

Tile  little  common  squirrel  inhabiting  the  wood* 
I*  frequently  mx<u  where  I live,  on  Walnut  Hill*, 
tine  day,  when  I was  walking  down  a certain  street 
with  a friend  of  mine,  1 mw  a itel  squirrel  neat  Dug 
on  the  shoulder  of  n I mv,  who  kept  hold  of  a ciialn 
which  was  hastened  around  the  llrtie  squirrel's  rreck. 

1 did  not  think  that  this  precaution  was  necessary, 
for  the  link*  creature  did  nut  ahow  any  inclination 
U»  run  away,  but,  on  the  coutrary,  reemed  quite 
con  tell  ted. 

I have  often  wntnlered  whether  or  not  squirrel* 
would  be  happier  wlmn  frisking  about  among  Um*  1 
branches  of  tree*  In  their  unlive  mauls  Ilian  when 
all  lit  up  In  close  Cage*.  I should  Itiluk  tliat  they  would 
pine  for  their  former  freedom,  l.ixxta  C.  C.  | 

t*  tiles*  the  squirrels  are  made  captives  when  lliey 
on*  very  young,  they  are  very  wretched  In  confine- 
ment. We  once  knew  about  a squirrel  which  really 
fretted  Itself  to  death  lu  Ita  cage,  and  we  wondered 
boiv  the  boy  whu  ovrurd  It  could  ever  Ik  happy  afl- 
erwurtL  He  gave  It  quite  a little  funeral,  and  erect- 
ed ita  monument  In  the  garden,  with  an  Inscription ; 
hut  that  did  not  make  up  for  Its  unhappy  days,  nnr 
restore  its  life.  A squirrel's  cage  should  be  large 
enough  for  a boy  of  twrivo  to  stand  up  and  take 
several  steps  in,  and  It  should  be  dressed  with  green 
houghs,  to  make  it  seem  a*  much  like  a bit  of  Ibo 
woods  as  possible.  Children  who  have  such  pete 
should  not  chain  them  unnecessarily,  and  they  should 
be  careful  to  keep  their  bomea  clean,  and  give  them 
plenty  of  food  ojtd  freah  water. 

Eras,  Citmtiu. 

I have  just  Iwa  reading  some  of  your  interesting 
letters,  and  I thought  that  I would  sit  down  nod 
write  to  your  nice  paper,  which  we  all  enjoy  reading. 
We  live  in  Northern  raliforuia,  among  the  itihws, 
ninety-two  mllns  from  fl»e rallnnsd.  I’apa  kept  store 
fur  « wiille,  and  the  miners  changed  gold  lor  money; 
and  once  a man  brought  a piers  of  gold,  that  he  bod 
just  due  < Mit  of  his  mine,  in  thrahupe  of  a horseshoe. 

Mr  sister  Is  thirteen  years  of  ngr,  and  I am  idevca. 
We  both  lake  music  lessons.  We  have  0 nice  day- 
school  and  Hiinday-schnnI.  There  are  fourteen  Utile 
gltls  In  my  da««  tn  the  latter.  We  are  building  a 
new  church.  My  aistcr  is  secretary  of  the  Hnndaj- 
schoui.  Nkluk  J.  F. 


Arams,  llsisi. 

I have  taken  Jl»ar».*‘e  Yocwi  Piwri.ii  almost  it 
vr»r,  anti  I like  Ir  ever  so  much.  1 just  loved  Toby 
Tyler,  and  wasn't  the  big,  fat  woman  good?  I like 
snch  bi/ 1 folks,  becinisti  ttiey  are  so  kind  always.  I 
live  away  down  In  Maine,  «m  tin*  tieautlful  Kenue- 
lwc  River.  Augusta  Is  the  capital,  and  is  the  head 
of  navigation.  We  have  large  schooner*  which 
come  up  here,  hut  no  ships.  The  schooners  bring 
eonl,  nnd  carry  away  Ice.  Ps|m  says  the  Kennebec, 
nnsiuc***  the  Iwst  h'e  in  the  world,  and  our  h i*  crop 
last  yiwr  brought  Into  the  State  over  11,000,(4(1.  1 
like  ttn-  letters  from  all  the  Isiys  and  girls,  iiim)  Iiii|k 
mine  la  uul  too  lung  tu  he  put  in  njtu  others. 

Cauui  F.  P. 

We  always  wonder  why  Maine  people  any  “away  | 
dntro  hi  Maine.”  It  Is  quite  far  up  on  the  map. 
Yours  Is  a nice  letter,  acid  the  lu  formation  about 
tbo  Ice  is  very  pleasant  In  this  sultry  weather. 

Ihn,  Inun. 

I love  to  read  the  children's  letters  in  your  nice 
IHMe  iM|icr.  I have  two  sisters,  one  eight  and  the 
oilier  iKlcetl  yeuisold,  utid  one  brother  who  Is  twen- 
ty years  uUI.  For  pH*  I have  n little  dug  named 
Trlhpy  and  a little  Mrtl  named  Hnhy.  Ttiey  are 
both  vry  cute.  I ant  thirteen  years  old. 

Wc  have  it  fdauo,  mid  I »|m-iu1  a gvMKi  deal  nf  my 
tine*  playing.  I can  not  do  ntnrh  work,  as  I am 
crippled,  and  have  to  walk  with  emtche*.  I have 
. Inxii  sick  a lung  lime.  ] was  taken  ill  last  Novem- 


I her  n year  ago,  hot  I am  again  able  to  go  to  ncliool. 

I have  Ireeti  attending  lli-r  young  ladles'  seminary 
‘ Hits  spring.  It  has  just  rlo-4^1,  am)  we  had  a musical 
entertainment,  in  which  I w«g  able  to  take  part. 
! M v paint  la  Jsistimtster  In  this  |>laee. 

Please  print  Ibis,  as  I have  out  aeen  any  letters 
from  this  place.  Gkutsiiiis'E.  M. 

i It  is  very  pleasant  tn  ptoy  well.  It  Is  a real  re- 
i source  to  yourself,  ami  music  enables  you  to  entcr- 
j tain  yonr  irh-ud*  ugrecably.  I am  sore  |>*pa  likes 
I to  hear  Ills  little  daughter's  plsuu.  Giris  who  play 
I slinuid  not  grow  tired  of  scales  and  Unger  rlBdlC*, 
I but  prnclire  them  fnllliftilly.  and  lliey  will  be  repsUI 
by  berobiing  lino  [terformrrs. 

P*rs>«,  (Alta. 

I This  Is  my  flrsl  letter  to  Yopxo  Pr.nri.s,  list  I Iiojk 
to  see  It  |trinti-d  belnre  lung.  I write  to  cougralu- 
| late  llm  young  natiirallsta  mi  lieginning,  and  >uqi« 
tire  society  will  prove  a sucrews.  I would  like  v«vy 
I much  to  join  U soclely  nl  this  kind;  but  It  I*  Impos- 
sible, os  tliere  are  no  Irnya  ami  girts  old  enough  In 
| our  iielghlioriiuod  tu  |oIil  Anmr  E 

You  may  he  an  Independent  metnlwr.  aud  w hen- 
ever yuu  discover  anything  interesting,  rejiort  to  the 
! Poal-ofUee  Box. 

Pmuuuni^  Pi><iu>»u. 

This  in  the  first  Irtfrr  I ever  wrote  to  a |>aper, 
though  tny  bmllier  runt  I have  ukeu  Yocan  Prort.a 
since  he l ore  Christmas.  We  live  in  PtiiimU’lphtu  la 
witit*'r,  hut  In  summer  wr  stay  at  Caps  May.  We 
feel  very  s<irry  for  Pivsldent  Garlleld,  mid  I run  to 
I lie  ballet! u-huord  to  »ee  l»ow  tie  ia  as  often  as  a new 
bulletin  apisrars. 

Wo  have  a aplendhl  large  Newfoundland  «h*g.  He 
wa»  luo  large  and  Um>  curly  to  get  nn  honor  at  the 
dog  show,  but  we  would  not  part  with  him  for  a tty- 
thing.  Fba trout  IL  I*. 

ttrsnsaro*.  Wsst  Visaiai*. 

I regartl  the  Natural  History  Society  as  a very  Im- 
portant arrangement,  him)  iigrve  with  Madison  C., 
Jutt..  in  all  hut  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  I here 
should  be  no  IIuiIKmI  number,  Gsobok  l\  Mi  l. 

Arses*,  M »**..»(•  »»tr» 

I lake  llAKrrii'a  Yorw  Paoi-i.r,  and  I tike  *'The 
Cruise  rtf  the  ‘ Gluts t"* so  much  that  I wish  It  would 
never  end,  I live  in  Germantown,  but  am  spejidliic 
my  vacation  here.  Before  1 ctuue  here  I went  to 
Wrtt  Newioti.  and  mw  n steam  rttad  roller  which 
came  fmm  England.  I think  It  Is  great  fun  to  make 
the  wiggle*.  W.  & N. 

S»*  Arsi’snss,  Siw  Mssit-a. 

I have  not  been  to  school  In  my  life.  Mamma  » 
going  to  get  * toucher.  1 am  writing  this  myself.  I 
have  a sister  twelve  years  old;  her  name  Is  Jessie, 
j We  have  a |iet  pony,  onsl  his  name  is  Rilly.  Wc  live 
I on  a ranch.  Paint  keep*  th**  Posl-olllc*j.  I have  taken 
j Yoc no  Ps»ri.r.  since  the  And  number.  Erm  I>. 


Ktsmi-m,  N.  t. 

1 have  a caunry-ldnl  named  Dick,  which  1 mint  to 
tell  you  sl*»ut.  When  he  was  a young  lord,  he  was 
, mi  small  that  he  could  get  tlmniglt  the  lure  of  bin 
; cage,  and  one  day,  when  lie  was  hung  otit-ol-doore, 

’ lie  flew  away,  and  staid  all  night.  Earlr  lu  I be 
' morning  tny  mother  looked  out  ol  a window,  and 
saw  Dick  on  the  porch,  and  she  put  the  cage  nut, 
and  hr-  flew  inu.  It,  He  is  very  tame,  and  will  come 
on  my  shoulder,  and  drink  out  of  my  mouth.  I like 
IIazi'ku  s Yotrau  Paori.a  very  much. 

Fame  J.  M. 

No  doubt  ttie  Utile  truant  was  very  glad  Indeed  to 
Aral  himself  at  home.  Oiks  upon  a lime,  a long 
while  ago,  wr  took  cure  of  a friend's  bird  while  sbe 
went  away  on  a visit.  Tim  very  day  we  expected 
Iter  home,  the  cage  door  traa  left  ajar,  and  Flufl  flew 
away  over  the  trees,  and  the  garden  wall,  mwl  out  of 
sight.  Imagine  mir  dr«|Mtir.  What  to  dn  wc  did 
iM>t  know.  Finally,  wo  Ijorrewod  a nnfgtthoyv  Mrd, 
a very  sweet  singer,  anil  set  his  cage  anti  tint  deeert- 
nd  one,  with  Its  door  open,  side  by  side  nn  live  win- 
dow-sill. The  little  girl  of  tbs  family  sat  In  the 
shadow  of  tlic  curtain  to  watch,  and  two  Imikk  after 
our  little  fly-away  came  home,  allured,  we  thought, 
by  the  songs  of  our  horrowed  Idn),  sud  {terlia|is  by  a 
thoiigfit  of  the  nice  fresh  seed  aud  ouol  water  in  hbi 
link  house. 

Mtiuoi,  WwroMia. 

I am  a lit  He  hoy  twelve  years  old,  and  live  in  Green 
Lake  IV,  Wks.  1 would  like  to  tell  the  little  read- 
er* nf  Yoi’ku  Psstrr.s  alvnut  the  swarms  of  hiciisis 
wo  have  here  this  summer.  AImmK  half  a mile  west 
uf  our  village  I Ivere  Is  a high  hill  cuvi'red  with  largo 
oak-trees,  and  IheV  are  sivannlng  with  locnsi-,  atnl 
they  make  a runring  noise  which  sounds  like  ma- 
chinery ; we  can  hear  litem  very  plainly  down  in  the 
village.  They  have  stripped  some  of  the  trees  quite 
hare  of  They  are  harmless  little  creatures, 

only  tatting  hwvee  of  the  oak. 

I I have  a pure  wiiter-spnuiid  dog  that  will  hring 
ducks  out  m the  water,  and  anylhing  else  that  1 wish. 
. I take  him  to  the  po*t-nfflc«'  and  give  lilin  the  mail, 
aud  tell  lilm  to  take  it  brittle;  lu-  will  lake  it  In  his 
■ mouth  and  run  home,  aud  wait  on  the  veranda  until 
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mamma  open*  thr  ilncir,  and  then  he  will  wan  bis  i 
tail  and  aown  an  plsamil. 

Now  I «ln  wi  hune  nil*  will  not  bo  In t r»  the  waste 
bosket,  »»  title  is  the  secund  time  I lUVC  tried  to  get 
u Mlrr  printnl.  Eiumr  Atxixso.h. 

Why  did  you  not  toll  us  your  doc's  imnw?  He 
nin-l  be  a splendid  Utile  fellow.  What  a plly  the 
Isolate  should  need  no  many  lenses  tor  their  dinners! 
We  should  be  nocry  to  m the  oak-lTM  stripped. 
uih!  c<ad  that  tUo  locusts  do  not  come  every  mmiiu-r. 

The  following  exchanges  are  offered  l>y  corns 
spondcitta: 

I live  at  Beverly,  New  Jersey,  and  am  ten  years 
uhL  1 mil  muklug  a "Zoo"  trnnleh  on  n small  scale, 
and  will  exchange  a dried  halloon-A-h  or  slnr-lUh, 
nr  n spike  from  » wreck  at  Atlantic  Oily,  for  a email 
live  snake,  lizard,  ur  guid-flsli.  *'  first  come,  first  i 
served." 

W.  B.  &,  m 8.  Third  8t.,  Philadelphia.  Penn,  j 

Aitov,  Naw  You. 

This  I*  my  first  letter  to  the  Putt-office  Box.  I ] 
am  going  « way  toon.  I like  II  mm's  Yoc*u  Pro-  ' 
li.r  Aery  milch.  "The  Brave  Swiss  Ihor,"  “ Toby  : 
Tyler.*'  and  "The  Cruise  of  the  • Ghost' "are  about 
the  best  stories.  I will  give  ii  collection  of  one  hun- 
dred nod  eleven  lull  foreign)  stamps— ns  Finland, 
Hnssiii.  Japan,  t'nha,  Portugal,  Hraxll,  Norway, Swe- 
den, New  ton  ml  hunt,  Uniig-Kong,  etc.— for  a good 
collection  «»t  shells.  Correspondents  will  please 
write  before  sending-  My  MhlrM  is 

A.  S.,  JiTM.,  YfSS  Clinton  Avenue. 

Foreign  slamis*  from  Europe,  Hast  Indies,  Baha- 
mas, Cuba,  and  United  Stiites,  lor  -lainim  from  Asia, 
Africa,  South  America,  Oceanic*,  Mexico,  and  Cen- 
tral America.  Ciiaulss  L.  Mii.i.kk, 

Lock  Box  Ids,  Bristui,  1C  I. 

Stamps  from  Denmark,  France,  Austria,  Germany, 

I hdy.  Norway,  and  Bavaria,  for  stamp-  from  Mexi- 
co, Central  America,  Cane  of  Good  ilwie,  Jupiu, 
Now  Zealand,  and  Nova  Scotia.  No  duplicate*  giv- 
en or  takeii.  L.  B.  Ciaxk, 

229  East  Nineteenth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Blue  gnm,  cactus,  orange,  lemon,  Spanlsh-lmyonef, 
California  nits*,  and  a stone  from  California,  lor  In- 
dian relics  or  other  cuiiuslrii-e, 

K.  II.  IIowsb,  P.  O.  Box  144, 

Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  C'aJ. 

Five  foreign  stamps  (no  duplicatea),  for  one  Clti- 
l.eee  or  AfffCU  Mump 

Mobimum  t . Masoiii  stkk, 

4t>  Lawrence  SU,  Lowell,  Mass. 

On*  of  Scott's  albums  containing  33#  stamp*.  3W 
very  *are,  including  18  utiured  stamps,  tor  nfiS  print- 
ing-press. U.  B.  DoNMKI.LV, 

SSI  Hick*  8k,  Brooklyn,  L.  L 

Leave*  nf  th«  oak  ami  hickory  irecs  near  h*rv,  for 
leaves  from  oilier  places;  or  tree  till  hie,  for  foreign 
coins,  or  leaves  I nun  tie-  large  trees  of  Caliloruia  or 
other  (aiaous  trees.  L*liel  specimens. 

J.  B. , P.  O.  Box  1 17#,  Can  loll,  Ohio. 

Seeds,  mosses,  flint  gins*.  ferns,  wood,  nnd  leaves, 
for  tuiry  stories  or  a **-cnnd-hninl  toy  nmglc  Inn-  ! 
tern.  L A.  Hmitu,  Co u over,  N.  C. 

Some  French,  German,  nnd  English  stani))*,  fur 
stamps  from  any  other  country,  or  stamps  (or  coins 
if  more  dcainihl*.  William  P.  Hbalv, 

811  Mecotid  Avenue,  New  York  City.  j 

Pieces  of  hark  from  the  while  cedar  of  Canada,  1 
lor  foreign  stamps  ami  postmark*. 

Ltititv  and  Akslk  Tires, 

P.O.  Box  L,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutches*  Ca,  N.  Y. 

[Far  other  exchange*,  ere  third  png*  <(/  oarer.  J 

t\  W.  T.,  Fi.oamv.— Florida  was  first  visited  in 
1512  by  Ponce  de  Loon,  who  wont  then*  to  look  for 
lb*  fountain  of  youth.  In  1M5,  lit*  .Spaniards  built 
n fort  at  8t.  Augustine,  and  most  of  the  country  was 
held  by  Spain  until  1763,  when  -Spain  gave  it  lo  Great 
lb  it  nl  ii  hw  Cuba,  which  the  English  had  taken.  Thr 
British  kept  Florida  until  1781,  when  Hi*  Spaniard* 
•trove  them  not,  After  tb*  Revolution,  the  country 
helniigiil  to  8pain  until  1W1,  when  it  urns  sold  to  the 
United  State*.  In  1845,  Florida  became  a Stuto  of 
III*  I n ion. 

Grosita  C.  Mol. — The  supply  of  bound  volumes  uf 
IIabi-hk**  Yoom*  Pnort-E  for  IS&O  is  exhausted. 

We  do  not  rare  to  an  much  ns  mention  the  initial* 
nf  on*  correspondent  who  sent  a very  dictatorial  ' 
letter  to  the  Post-office  Box  the  other  day,  cumpiaiti- 
ing  because  we  had  not  published  hi*  exchange. 
Exchangers  usually  understand  that  the  convenience 
We  give  them  In  YoDNoTxorLX  I*  a favor,  and  nut  a 
right;  and  If  occasionally  they  are  overlooked  ur 
ubilged  to  wait  a while,  they  must  n-ntemlwr  what 


wc  have  often  told  them,  that  w*  print  their  offer* 
a*  soon  after  receiving  them  ns  wr  can,  and  as  near- 
ly as  may  lie  in  the  order  we  receive  them.  We  are 
quite  sure  the  correspondent  to  whom  we  refer  will 
regret  Id*  manner  of  writing  wlteu  he  thinks  the 
w hole  aflair  over  calmly  and  coolly. 

Jaimicxlink.— There  t*  hut  a limited  demand  for 
French  translations,  ami  even  experienced  transla- 
tors have  great  difficulty  In  finding  publisher-  to  look 
at  their  work.  It  woaid  be  excellent  practice  t«»r  ' 
yon  In  translate  the  book  you  mention,  but  wo  do 
not  think  you  would  l*e  successful  in  procuring  any-  ; 
body  to  priut  it  for  yon.  Translation  slioiihl  be  lit-  j 
era],  and  elegant  as  well,  and  there  la  no  better  way 
of  becoming  familiar  with  the  Idioms  of  French  nr  | 
any  other  foreign  tongue  than  by  studying  its  litem-  1 
tun-,  and  rendering  it  into  your  own  language. 

Koiikut  II.  It— Read  article  on  "The  Young  Tin- 
Typers,"  BAim'l  You  no  Pnwi,i  No.  <13,  Yul.  II.  • 
and  if  that  doc*  not  aid  you,  go  to  some  obliging 
carpenter  for  help. 

“ Hir.vax  8aCL,“  Joiimxir  T.  P.,  ami*  othkm.— ' You 
may  send  your  ptixzles  for  examination  If  yuu  wish. 
Bird**  egg*  arc  nut  allowed  ns  exchanges. 

Fitxn  II.  W.— ' We  can  not  give  addresses,  nor  ar- 
range fur  private  correspondence. 

William  Shottuck,  II.  S.  Buffum,  Marlon  K.  Hare, 
H.  P.  Craig,  Will  Lain  II.  Paine,  Joo  H.  McKnlglit,  and 
Edward  W.  Smith  withdraw  trutn  our  exchange  list, 
their  supplies  being  exliauuled. 

L.  L.  B — The  beat  authorities  give  dcr-omtlvc, 
which  U the  common  pruiiiinclniiou.  The  present 
esthetic  whim  is,  however,  to  say  dc-cor-alivu.  This 
usage  la  uot  yet  general. 


My  R I*  one  of  tiie  vowels,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important. 

My  »,  10, 11  Is  to  sever.  Mcaiuv  <_’.  B. 

No.  *. 

R M I U M A. 

I am  in  drink,  hut  nut  in  cat ; 

A Lao  in  pea,  but  not  in  sweet. 

Ymi  flint  me  in  Ink,  amt  not  in  pen. 

In  some  llitle  bln  Is,  hnt  not  in  the  wren ; 
Always  iu  Idle,  and  never  In  smart ; 

I.lkewia*  in  sweet,  ami  never  in  tart; 

At*o  iu  lungs,  and  not  In  (mart. 

My  whole  are  flowers  which  even  a hrhte 
lias  been  known  to  wear  with  grace  and  grille. 

Na  X 

*A«Y  (WSliraSKHTL 

Did  yon  hear  Loo  purdmi  Julm  ? J nines  ate  a 
pear.  I*  Isaac  at  work  In  the  hamT  Did  you  see 
i Roll  st  llie  gate  fn-nlght?  Do  yon  know  taut  Gsl- 
I trude?  I saw  flsli  In  tint  river  as  I came  by,  Tho 
Arab  tdl  a sour  apple.  Her  ring  was  set  with  a dia- 
mond surrounded  by  jicarl*.  Did  Henry  pas*  hero 
to-day?  Kxua  IL 

No.  4. 

MALTK.aK  UBIMSL 

rmtroi  Letter.— In  c boose. 

Tml— Free.  Establish.  GciMTntion.  A letter. 
Right.  Geomms.  CeiUiu.  AnauliuaL  A let  tor. 
LelL— Patient.  PtariMl.  All  iuescL.  A letter. 
Down.—  Is-ave.  Thickened.  Tar.  A small  ani- 
m«f.  A letter. 

Central*  read  downward.  —A  deputy. 

Aero**.— A word  signifying  to  contract. 

Will  A.  Mxrra. 

Na  Ik 

WOBII  our  awl 

1.  A (all  growing  plant,  i A gulf  In  Knula.  8, 
Easter  morning  food.  4.  Very  cumfort able. 

S.  T.  MoK. 


We  can  not  adjust  dlffarencaa  of  opinion  as  to 
the  worth  of  specimen*  ami  articles  exchanged.  It 
would  be  well  in  moat  cases  (or  exchangers  to  havu 
a brief  correnpomleuce  by  postal  curd*  before  orud- 
ing  llieir  wares.  Thus  trouble  would  be  avoided  in 
the  end. 

J.  C-—  Frederick  William  Nicholas  Charles  Is  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prumi*,  ami  on  the  death  of  Ids  fa- 
ther, the  Emperor  William,  will  succeed  him  on  Un- 
throne uf  Genuauy. 

" Canok."— The  price  of  a Racine  canoe  I*  fTtk 
Adilnma  E G.  Dunuit,  Undue  Manufacturing  Co., 
Undue,  Wia.,  for  circular. 

**  iNqvtBxx.**— 1 The  slxc  of  a bicycle  ia  the  diame- 
ter of  I lie  front  wheel.  On  a M-tnch  machine  the 
**  spool*,"  or  pedals,  when  the  cranks  are  horizontal, 
should  be  Vt  iucLifw  iron!  the  saddle,  or  *caL 

"In  ExmcTTATio*.”— You  can  probably  ride  a 44- 
Iscti  bicycle. 

Kn  S.  B*OK Head  to  the  Po;ie  Mnnufar luring 

Co.,  MI  Washington  St.,  Bostun,  Mas*.,  (or  a hook 
called  The  A tnencun  Bicycler. 

E.  J.  1Iatu«i  ami  II.  J.  Whukleo.— See  11  \ Neva's 

Yotmo  pRorut  No.  *6  (or  direction*,  with  working 
plana,  (or  building  a canvas  canoe.  Tint  flue  work- 
manship necessary  in  a cedar  canoe  oouLd  only  be 
pcrfoTiiH'd  by  an  cx|K--ri*nced  and  skiiHul  builder. 
Itie  best  ami  safest  sails  for  canoe*  axe  Ibe  triangu- 
lar Mile  known  n»  **  leg-of-mnuntt,"  tnadr  of  un- 
bleached muslin,  baling  a lioist  of  eight  feet,  ami 
the  foot  laced  to  a bourn  of  Mich  a length  that  It  will 
swing  clear  of  llie  " dandy,"  or  after  mast.  The 
**  dandy,"  or  •'  mlueii-eall,"  a*  It  Is  sometime*  called, 
should  have  a hoist  of  four  feet,  and  a boom  of  the 
same  length. 


ANSWERS  TO  FIZZLES  IN  No.  W. 

Na  1.  Live*  of  great  men  all  remind  na 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime ; 
And,de|Mriiiig,  leave  behind  us 
Fuot-prini»  on  the  sand-  of  time.  ■ 

— Husky  Wadswoutu  L«>n),krllow. 


No.  8. 

Cloves. 

No.  3. 
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A personation,  on  page  n*4— Beethoven. 


ODE  NEW  SERIAL. 

In  No.  M of  HaK1-nb‘m  Yulsu  Protlc.  Issued  Au- 
gust *,  will  apjiear  the  (1r*t  cluipter  of  a new  atrial 
I story  eu  til  lid 

TIM  AND  TIP; 

OB, 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A BOY  AND  A DOG. 

| By  Jam  as  Orta,  author  of  M Toby  Tyler.'* 

: The  story  of  •*  Tim  nnd  Tip"  Is  Unit  of  a homeless 

boy  ami  his  faithful  dug,  who  follows  him  In  all  hi* 
I wanderings,  and  shares  in  nil  his  adventures.  It  i* 
I full  of  Incident  on  lum]  and  water,  and  those  readers 
1 who  followed  with  such  kimlly  Interest  the  form  lies 
i of  Toby  Tyler  and  Mr.  Stubbs,  tf»e  monkey,  will,  wo 
; feel  sure,  sympsthbtc  equally  with  our  new  hero  and 
l his  four-looted  cuni|MiuioiL 


Correct  answers  to  pnxxles  have  l*>cn  received  from 
Mary  11.  Denny,  Charhn  II.  Br<s>k*.  Ivin*  II.  Dyer, 
Charlie  Trimble,  Ituliert  N.  McMvnn,  “Lord  fflrn- 
a/ron,”  IVrty  L.  Jfi-iimwlf,  "Srnwrf-Bojf,"  Frank 
s.  Davis.  George  Washington,  “ King  Billy.""  Vl  O. 

1 A't I jw.ie  C.  Carmshsn,  “Pickwick,  “North 
Star,""  Phil  I Penet',“Clem  A.Tis,""  Pepper," K.  E. 
Brown,  Jfaud  .»/.  < Ante L-  r»,  F.  Trofford,  Mamie  and  i 
Joale,  Charlie  Trtmlile,  Leo  Marks. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  I. 

RASY  Nl’MBKIOAl.  Oil AR VIOL 

I am  composed  of  11  letters,  and  am  ouc  of  lira 
United  States. 

My  1, 4, 3, 4,  &,  6, 7 it  to  unite. 
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8inoi. x Comas,  4 cents ; Ona  SniMmimnv,  one 
year,  fl  M);  Fivk  Stuwiumntu,  one  yeur,  |7  UO— 
payable  tn  ad ranee,  postage /tm. 

The  Volume*  nf  lltirn't  Yor ho  Pr-on.a  com- 
mence wiUt  the  first  Number  In  November  of  each 
year. 

Suliscriptlons  may  t»-eln  with  any  Nnmhe-r. 
When  no  lime  is  specified,  it  will  b«-  nnih-rslond 
tha!  the  (athaeriher  »l--sire»  to  omitucncc  with  the 
Nnmlrer  issued  after  the  receipt  nf  the  order. 

Remittance*  sbonhl  be  made  by  Pmrr-OxnOB 
MuNKv-onnra  or  Drait,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss, 
IIAIIFF.lt  A IIIIO  I II CUS, 

Frunkliit  Square,  Y. 


“WHAT  A PLEASURE  IT  IS  T«>  *<EE  THE  DEAR  CHILDREN 
ENJOYING  THEMSELVES r 


“GOINO  FART" 
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JULY  26,  1881. 


A RAILROAD  PUZZLE. 

BY  THE  DOCTOR. 


I \EAS  “ Yorxt*  People, v — Not  many  days  ago  I was  travel- 
1.  * Hug  on  a railroad,  anil  hero  is  what  happened,  The  train 
on  which  I was  riding  came  to  a staud-still  out  in  the  country, 
away  from  any  d4p6t.  On  looking  out  to  ascertain  why  we 
had  stopped.  I saw  a long  freight  train  just  ahead  of  ns  on  the 
Msir  truck,  staudiug  still,  hut  headed  toward  us.  In  other 
words,  wo  were  goiug  doten  the  track,  and  they  were  coming  up. 
Between  these  two  trains  there  was  a switch,  on  which  stood 
a 44  gravel  train."  The  engine  of  the  “gravel  train”  was  off  the 
track,  and  so  could  not  hack  up  on  the  switch,  and  give  room 
enough  for  onr  train  to  get  on  and  let  the  freight  train  go  by. 
In  fact,  there  was  only  room  enough  on  the  switch  to  accommo- 
date half  of  onr  train.  The  question  was,  How  were  we  to  get 
post  each  other  T 

Of  course  one  of  the  trains  could  bo  backed  np  to  a switch  at 
the  nearest  ddpAt,  and  let  the  other  by,  bat  that  was  some  miles 
away.  Neither  did  we  wish  to  wait  until  the  engine  of  the 
“gravel  train"  conld  be  put  upon  the  track,  and  then  hack  up 
to  give  us  room  on  the  switch  at  hand.  One  or  the  other  of 
these  things  would  have  to  be  done  if  some  method  were  not 
known  by  means  of  which — and  the  little  piece  of  unoccupied 
switch — we  could  accomplish  our  desire. 

We  did  get  past  each  other,  occupying  only  twelve  minntes, 
Irarintj  the  cam  of  each  tram  in  the  name  order  in  which  they  ntood 
irAcs  ire  met.  I give  this  to  you  for  a puzzle.  If  any  of  you 
hnvo  fathers  who  are  railroad  men,  they  must  uot.  tell  yon 
how  until  you  have  tried  a long  time  yourself.  I give  a little 
sketch,  which  you  may  use  if  it  will  make  things  auy  plain- 
er. The  freight  train  was  about  three  times  as  long  as  the 
passenger  train.  From  the  beginning  of  the  switch  to  the 

engiuo  1>  there  is 
9 c room  for  not  more 

than  half  of  the  pus- 

*■  -*■ r*  senger  train;  so  if 

B A-  yon  think  that  will 

A is  the  passenger  train,  going  down.  help  yon  any,  yon 

li  ks  the  trx-i^ht  train,  giHiig  up.  nrn  iiiuo»  <n 

c n tbe-gtrai  tnUi!,"ou  tlM  mvttclfc.  are  at  litiert}  to 

D is  the  eugiue  ul  the  “gravel  train,"  uff  the  track,  use  it. 


A GAME  OF  BALL  AS  PLAYED  IN  JAPAN, 
fp H K It K is  a Japanese  hall  game  which  is  very  popular  in  its 
1 native  land,  and  which  might  well  receive  .*011110  attention 
iu  this  country.  It  is  known  as  **  Temuri.”  The  “Teinari"  is 
a ball  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  generally  of 
cottou  wound  round  with  thread,  so  that  it  keeps  its  round- 
ness  and  is  clastic.  Its  outside  is  often  ornamented  with  fig- 
ures made  of  threads  of  different  colors.  A number  of  girls 
staud  iu  a circle,  ami  ouo  of  them — say,  for  example,  our  friend 
Jessie — takes  the  bail  and  throws  it  perjieudicularly  on  the 
ground,  und  when  it  rebounds,  she  strikes  it  back  toward  the 
ground  with  her  open  hand.  If  it  rebounds  agaiu  toward  her, 
she  continues  doing  just  as  before.  But  if  it  Hies  away,  the  one 
toward  whom  the  ball  flies,  or  who  is  nearest  to  the  direction 
of  the  flying  ball,  strikes  it  toward  the  ground,  as  Jessie  h 


done,  and  the  game  continues  until  one  of  the  players  misses 
her  stroke  or  fails  to  make  the  hall  rebound.  She  then  step* 
out  of  the  circle,  and  the  others  play  again  iu  the  same  way  a* 
before  uutil  another  girl  fails  and  is  obliged  to  step  oat.  The 
same  process  continues  until  there  is  only  one  girl  left,  to  whom 
belongs  the  honor  of  victory. 


LULU  TAKES  CARE  OF  KITTY. 

BY  M.  K. 

They  brushed  the  clothes,  they  beat  the  clothe*. 

One  sunny  April  day — 

Their  winter  clothes,  I mean — aud  then 
They  packed  them  all  away 
In  paper  boxes  tied  around 
With  very  strongest  strings. 

First  freely'  sprinkling  them  with  some 
Tobacco  dust  aud  camphor  gum, 

And  other  sneezy  things. 

And  when,  their  labor  done,  they  took 
Their  tea  ami  toasted  bread, 

“ Why,  where  is  kitty  T”  some  oue  asked, 

Aud  44 / know,”  Lulu  said ; 

".She’s  in  my  dollie’s  biggest  trunk; 

I brushed  and  Iteated  her; 

There  can’t  not  auy  moths,  I dess, 

Det  into  her  nice  fur. 

She  scratched  my  finders  when  I pnt 
The  camphor  stuff  about. 

Div*  me  some  toast  that’s  buttered  froo.” 

They  left  it  all  to  her,  uml  flew 
To  let  poor  kitty  out. 

COAL  FOR  NOTHING. 

IF  auy  one  wishes  to  bo  supplied  with  coal  for  nothing,  ho 
has  only  to  rent  a house  urar  a railway,  invest  iu  a monkey, 
und  follow  the  example  set  in  the  following  story: 

An  eminent  menagerist  lived  iu  a suburb  where  forty  trains  a 
day  passed  his  garden.  The  weather  was  cold,  but  coal  was 
expensive.  The  menagerist,  however,  was  a man  of  resources, 
aud  conceived  a plan  for  utilizing  the  forty  trains  a day.  Front 
his  menagerie  in  town  he  brought  a large  Barbary  ape,  which 
I unfortunate  animal  was  chained  to  the  top  of  a pole  at  the  end 
I of  the  garden. 

The  result  was  as  pleasant  ns  owning  n colliery,  without  any 
wages  to  pay,  or  fear  of  floods  and  explosions.  Every  fireman, 
and  occasionally  an  engineer,  on  the  passing  trains,  hail  a shot 
with  a lump  of  coal  at  the  Bnrbarv  ape.  The  ape  was  nover 
hit,  hut  the  garden  was  littered  with  coal,  which  the  wcuage- 
I rist  triumphantly  conveyed  to  his  cellar. 
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TIM  AND  TIP; 

OR.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A BOY  AND  A DOG. 

BY  JAMES  OTIS,  AUTHOR  OF  “TOBY  TYLER."  ETC. 


Chapter  I. 


TIM  SHOWS  THE  MARKS  OF  CAPTAIN  IIABBIGE'S  WHIP. 


TIM’S  FLIGHT. 

STHAYKI). — A lw*y  from  tin*  home  of  I lie  subscriber;  ami 
any  out*  returning  Inin  will  l»c  Mutably  rewarded.  Said 
boy  is  about  eleven  years  old,  has  abort  light  Loir,  u turned-up 
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HO60,  ami  fare  very  much  tanned.  When  last  seen  ho  had  on  n I 
suit,  of  hliie  clothes  considerably  faded  ami  worn,  and  had  with 
him  a yellow  dog  with  n long  body,  short  legs,  and  a short  tail.  | 
The  boy  answers  to  tho  name  of  Tim,  and  the  dog  to  that  of  Ti|>. 
Any  information  regarding  the  runaway  will  be  liberally  paid 
for.  Address  Captain  Rufus  Babbige,  in  can  of  this  office/ 

“There,  Tim,”  said  the  man  who  had  been  reading  the 
advertisement  aloud,  from  the  columns  of  a country  news- 
paper, to  a very  small  boy  with  large  dark  eyes  ami  a 
very  pale  thin  face,  who  was  listening  intently,  “you  see  j 
that  Rufe  Babbige  don’t  intend  to  let  you  get  away  as  : 
easy  as  you  thought,  for  he’s  willing  to  pay  something 
for  any  news  of  you,  though  1*11  be  hound  he  won’t  part 
with  very  much  money  ” 

" But  he  always  said  ho  wished  I’d  have  sense  enough  ! 
to  die,”  replied  the  boy,  trying  to  choke  down  the  sob  of 
terror  which  would  rise  in  his  throat  at  the  idea  of  being  | 
thus  advertised  for  as  though  he  were  a thief;  “an’  it  , 
don't  seem  to  me  that  there’s  been  a day  but  what  he  or 
Aunt  Betsey  have  given  me  a whippin'  since  my  mother 
died.  Look  here.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  boy  pushed  the  ragged  coat  sleeves  up  | 
from  his  thin  anus,  showing  long  discolorations  which  i 
had  evidently  been  made  by  a whip-lash. 

“It’s  all  over  me  just  like  that,  an’  I don't  see  what  lie  i 
wants  Tip  an’  me  back  for.  ’cause  he’s  always  said  lie  wish- 
ed he  was  rid  of  us.’’ 

"It’s  a shame  to  treat  a boy  that  always  behaved  him- 
self as  well  as  you  did  like  that,”  said  the  proprietor  of  I 
the  country  store  into  which  the  runaway  had  entered 
to  purchase  a couple  of  crackers,  “an*  I don't  see  what 
the  folks  up  in  Selman  were  thinking  of  to  let  him  abuse  i 
you  so.  I don’t  approve  of  boys  running  away,  but  in 
your  case  I think  the  only  fault  is  that  you  didn't  run 
sooner.” 

" But  now  that  lie's  q»ut  it  in  the  paper,  he'll  he  sure  to 
catch  me,  for  I'm  only  six  miles  from  Selman;”  am!  the  j 
big  tears  began  to  mil  down  the  boy's  cheeks,  marking  i 
tlieir  course  by  the  clean  lines  they  left. 

"Folks  that  know  him  wouldn't  any  more  think  of  j 
sending  you  back  to  him  than  they  would  of  cutting  your  I 
hund  otf,”  said  the  man.  as  he  shook  his  list  savagely  in  ^ 
the  direction  Captain  Babbige  was  supposed  to  be. 

"But  what  does  he  want  us  for,  when  he's  always  want- 
ed to  get  rid  of  us  ?”  persisted  the  boy,  stooping  down  to 
caress  a very  queer-looking  dog,  whose  body  seemed  to 
have  been  stretched  out,  and  whose  legs  looked  ns  if  they 
lmd  been  worn  down  by  much  running. 

“ I reckon  I can  tell  you  why  lie  wants  you,  Tim,  and 
when  you  get  older  it  'll  do  you  some  goes!  to  know  it. 
He’s  your  unde,  an’  your  legal  guardian,  an'  I’ve  been 
told  by  them  that  knows  that  he’s  got  quite  a sum  of  mon-  j 
ey  belonging  to  you,  which  would  all  be  his  if  you  should 
die.  Some  day.  when  you  are  of  age.  you  come  back  here  I 
and  claim  it;  but  don't  you  let  him  get  hold  of  you  again 
now.” 

"Indeed  I won't,”  replied  the  boy,  trembling  at.  the 
thought  of  the  fate  which  would  be  his  if  he  should  be  so  I 
unlucky  as  to  fall  into  the  Captain’s  clutches  again. 

"Run  away  from  here  so  far  that  he  can't  find  you, 
and  when  you  get  a place  where  you  can  go  to  work,  be  ! 
as  good  a boy  as  I’ve  always  known  you  to  lie,  and  you’ll  I 
come  out  of  this  trouble  by  being  a good,  honest  man.  | 
Here  are  a couple  of  dollars  for  you.  and  I only  wish  it  was  , 
in  my  power  to  take  you  home  with  me  and  keep  you.  j 
But  Rufe  Babbige  would  soon  break  that  up,  and  the  best  1 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  trudge  off  as  fast  as  possible.” 

The  boy  tried  to  thank  the  kind-hearted  shop-keeper, 
but  the  tears  were  coming  so  fast,  and  the  big  sob  in  his 
throat  had  got  so  far  up  toward  his  mouth,  that  he  could 
not  utter  a word. 

dust  then  a customer  entered  the  store,  and  he  hurried 
away  at  once,  closely  followed  by  the  odd-looking  dog,  J 


which  displayed,  in  his  way,  quite  as  much  affection  for  the 
boy  as  the  boy  did  for  him. 

Down  through  the  one  street  of  the  little  village,  out  on 
to  the  country  road,  the  two  walked  as  if  the3r  were  al- 
ready foot-sore  and  weary ; and  when  at  last  they  came  to 
where  the  road  wound  along  through  the  woods,  Tim  sat 
down  on  a rock  to  rest,  while  Tip  huddled  up  close  beside 
him. 

"It’s  kinder  too  had  to  lie  called  such  names  in  the  pa- 
pers, ain’t  it.  Tip  ?”  said  the  boy,  speaking  for  the  first 
time  since  they  had  left  the  store,  "an’  I think  he  ought 
to  he  'shamed  of  hisself  to  talk  »c»  about  you.  It  ain’t  your 
fault  if  your  legs  is  short,  an' your  tail  gone;  you’re  worth 
more'n  all  the  dogs  in  this  world,  an*  you’re  all  that  I’ve 
got  to  love  me,  an’  we’ll  never  go  back  to  let  Captain 
Babbige  beat  us  any  more,  will  we.  Tip  ?” 

Just  then  the  dog.  which  had  been  chewing  some  blades 
of  grass,  got  one  in  his  nose  —a  mishap  which  caused  him 
to  sneeze,  and  shake  his  head  vigorously,  while  Tim,  who 
firmly  believed  that  Tip  understood  all  that  was  said  to- 
him,  looked  upon  this  as  a token  that  the  dog  agreed  with 
him,  and  he  continued,  earnestly: 

"I  know  just  as  well  as  you  do.  Tip,  that  it  wasn’t 
right  for  us  to  run  away,  but  how  could  we  help  it  i They 
kept  tell  in’  us  we  was  in  the  way,  ail’  they  wished  we'd 
die,  an’  everybody  that  was  kind  to  us  told  us  we'd  better 
do  just  what  we  have  done.  Now  we’re  off  in  the  big, 
wide  world  all  by  ourselves,  Tip.  an*  whether  the  Cap’en 
catches  us  or  not,  you’ll  love  me  just  as  much  as  you  al- 
ways have,  won’t  you  ? for  you’re  all  I’ve  got  that  cares 
for  me.” 

The  dog  was  still  busy  trying  to  settle  the  question 
about  the  grass  in  his  nose,  and  after  that  was  decided  in 
his  favor,  he  looked  up  at  his  young  master,  and  barked 
several  times,  as  if  expressing  bis  opinion  about  some- 
thing. which  the  boy  interpreted  os  advice. 

"Well,  I s’pose  you’re  right,  Tip,  we  ought  to  go  along; 
for  if  we  don't,  we  sha’n’t  even  find  a barn  to  sleep  in,  as 
we  did  last  night.” 

As  he  s]>oke,  Tim  arose  wearily  from  his  hard  seat,  his 
legs  stiff  from  long  walking,  and  trudged  along,  while 
Tip  followed  as  closely  at  his  heels  as  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  get. 

It  was  nearly  sunset,  and  as  lie  walked  on  it  seemed  as 
if  he  was  getting  farther  into  the  woods,  instead  of  coming 
out  at  some  place  where  he  could  find  shelter  for  the  night. 

"Looks  kinder  lonesome,  don’t  it,  Tip?”  and  Tim 
choked  back  a sob  as  he  spoke.  “I  don’t  want  to  sleep 
out  here  in  the  woods  if  1 can  help  it;  but  it  wouldn't  be 
half  so  bad  as  if  one  of  us  was  alone,  would  it  ?” 

In  this  fashion,  keeping  up  a sort  of  a conversation,  if 
it  could  be  called  such,  where  one  did  all  the  talking,  and 
the  other  wagged  his  short  stump  of  a tail,  the  two  jour- 
neyed on  until  it  was  almost  too  dark  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects a short  distance  ahead. 

Only  once  since  the  store-keeper  had  given  him  the  two 
dollars  had  Tim  thought  of  whut  he  had  said  regarding 
Captain  Babbige’s  having  money  of  his,  and  then  he  put 
it  out  of  his  mind  as  an  impossibility,  for  surely  he  would 
not  have  scolded  so  about  what  the  boy  and  his  dog  ate  if 
Tim  had  any  property  of  his  own. 

" I guess  we  shall  have  to  sleep  in  the  woods,  Tip,”  said 
Tim.  disconsolately,  as  the  trees  appeared  to  be  less  thick 
together,  but  yet  no  signs  of  a house;  "but  it  won't  be 
much  worn*  than  what  Aunt  Betsey  calls  a bed  good 
enough  for  boys  like  me.” 

Just  at  that  instant  Tim  was  frightened  out  of  nearly 
all  liis  senses,  and  Tip  was  started  on  a barking  match 
that  threatened  to  Nhako  his  poor  apology  of  u tail  from 
his  thin  body,  by  hearing  a shrill  voice  cry  out: 

“ Look  here,  feller,  where  are  you  goin*  this  time  of 
night  ?” 

[to  be  continued.] 


MOTHER  MICHEL  AXI)  HER  CAT. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  BY  T.  B.  ALDRICH.  DRAMATIZED  BY  O.  G.  L. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAS. 

The  Countess. 

Mother  Michel,  her  maid  and  companion. 

Father  Kmtlucro,  ntnrard  to  the  Connie**. 

An  Apothecary,  friend  of  Lnntnent. 

Monmouth,  the  Connie*#'*  pet , and  Michcf*  charge. 

COSTUMES. 

Count™*. — A yellow  silk  petticoat,  with  gay  over-dress.  Huir 
high  and  powdered.  .Jewels  and  fan. 

.l/idid. — Black  silk.  Long  silk  mittens.  A cap  with  lace 
strings.  Apron,  retionle,  and  knitting  or  fancy  work. 

l.mdurru. — French  small-clot  lira,  dark  colored.  Hair  in  queue, 
and  powdered.  Also  a cowl  for  Act  II. 

Apothecary. — Dark  cowl. 

MUSIC. 

Act  I. 

Dim). — Countess  and  Michel.  **  For  a maid  there  is  no  deny- 
ing.” Cavatina  (Zerlina),  Fnt  Diarolo.  A 11  her. 

Solo. — Michel.  “ Vagabond.’'  .f.T.  Molloy. 

Duo. — Countess  and  Michel.  44 Silence”  quartette. 

Act  II. 

Duo. — Lnstncrn  and  Michel.  “A  dairy-mahl  am  I.”  No.  21, 
Haymaker*.  George  Root. 

Solo. — Michel.  I can  not  dance  to-night.”  Old  hallad.  Mu- 

tie  l»y  Mrs.  T.  H.  Bayly. 

Solo. — Lnstncrn.  44 Lncy  Long.” 

Duo. — Lnstncrn  and  Michel.  “Lucy  Long.” 

Act  III. 

Don. — Lnstncrn  atid  Apothecary.  Conspirators'  chorus  fn>iu 
La  Fille  de  Madame  Augot. 

Dao. — Lustucru  and  Michel.  4i  A dairy-maid  am  I."  No.  21, 
Haymaker*.  George  Root. 

Act  IV. 

Solo.-  -Liistucrn.  “Then  you’ll  remember  roe.”  Balfe. 

Sofo. — Michel.  “ Serenade  to  Ida.”  Weiugand. 

Duo. — Michel  and  Lustucru.  44  On  yonder  rock  reclining.” 
fVa  Diarolo.  Aulier. 


ACT  I. 

Sckxf. — fltoww  Mother  Michel  and  Countess.  Mother  Michel 

in  taring  Countess,  titling  before  a mirror , admiring  her  hair. 

Duo. — Me* her  Michel  ami  Count™*. 

Trine— 44  Fni  a ronkl  there  Is  no  denying."  Cavatina  (Zerlina),  Fra  hiamlo. 

Aabar. 

Count™*.  Now,  Mother  Michel,  how  docs  my  hair  thus  suit 
yon  f 

Michel.  Beautiful,  In-nut  i fill.  Countess.  Of  course  just  like  you. 

Count eta  } . $ Oh  uo,  oh  no;  oh  no,  no,  etc. 

Michel  £ | Ok  yes,  oli  yes ; oh  yes,  yes,  yes,  etc. 

Cot:..  ‘™*  {at  end  of  mug).  Ah,  Mother  Michel,  I fear  you  are  not 
sincere.  To  be  sure,  my  hair  is  u miracle  of  handiwork,  but 
beautifal! — Ah,  Michel! 

MieU!.  Nay,  your  grace,  my  word*  are  hut  too  insignificant 
to  express  my  admimtiou. 

Count™#.  Well,  well,  never  mind.  Listening  to  Battery  may 
strengthen  my  mind  for  hearing  the  trnth;  therefore  I will  let 
your  speeches  pass.  But  have  you  set-u  Monmouth  this  morn- 
ing f 

Michel.  All,  yes.  uindamr.  Chancing  hut  now  to  pans  the  cel- 
lar  stair,  1 Isdicld  that  sagacious  animal  watching,  with  inteuscst 
interest  and  quivering  tail,  a rat  hole. 

Count™*  (rapiuroHnly).  Angelic  creature! 

Mulct.  And  I disturbed  him  not,  only  called  Father  Lustn- 
cru's  attention  to  him. 

Camden*.  All,  Micht-I,  that  is  a great  grief  to  me.  Monmouth 
objects  to  Father  Lustucru,  my  steward,  who  has  always  been 
so  kind  to  him. 

Michel.  Yes,  alas!  never  did  I see  one  of  your  pets  so  preju- 
diced against  one  of  your  household. 


Connie**.  Do  not,  1 pray,  refer  to  my  other  pets.  And  yet 
there  is  a consolation  in  speaking  of  their  charms.  My  brauti- 
ful  green  parrot — 

Michel  (*adlg).  A victim  to  cold  parsnips. 

Count™*  (weeping).  I can  never  forget  how  in  his  dying  agonies 
he  looked  reproachfully  in  my  face,  and  with  his  usual  quickness 
at  catching  up  words,  cried, 

44  To  the  mischief  with  your 
cohl  parsnips!”  I can  never 
forge  t . [ Overcome. 

Michel.  Yes,  yes,  Pompo 
would  always  say  naughty 
words.  And  then  there  was 
Pon to.  the  ape — 

Count™*.  Forbear!  forbear! 

My  anguish  at  finding  him 
cold  and  drowned  overcomes 
my  heart.  [ ItWpn. 

Michel.  Cheer  up,  madame ; 

Monmouth  still  lives,  and  is 
happy. 

Canute**.  My  constant  fear 
is  that  he’ll  die  or  he  killed. 

Michel.  Never  fear.  I low 
well  1 remember  the  day  wc  found  him,  and  your  noble  conduct 
at  that  time! 

CnuutcHM.  Flattery  again,  Michel. 

Michel  (warmly).  I can  not  Hatter  when  I speak  of  that  noble 
net.  I have  immortalized  it  in  verse.  Will  yon  listen  if  1 re- 
peat it  t 

Count™*.  Proceed.  For  Moumonth’s  sake  I will  listen. 

Solo.— Michel. 

Tons— 44  Vagabond."  .James  T.  Molloy.  (From  second  verse.) 

Dirty,  ragged,  forlorn, 

Saucepan  attached  to  his  tail, 

Driven  liy  many  a stone, 
fie  loudly  his  fate  did  bewail. 

Cruelly  and  roughly 
The  boys  around  him  crowd, 

Shouting  and  laughing, 

With  their  voices  loud. 

Pelted  with  mud, 

Tho  wretched  creature  stood 
Ap]iealiug  for  help 
From  the  hoys  rude. 

Oh.  how  can  one. 

Boasting  of  any  heart, 

In  such  cruel  sport 
Ever  take  a part  f 
Hnt  mercy  kind 
Moved  you  to  cry, 

44  Catch  me  yon  Cat 

If  you  can ; all  may  try.”  t 

Oh.  what  a chase 
Therewith  begun! 

Every  boy  broke  into  a run ; 

They  chased  him  o’er  garden  wall, 

By  alloy,  store,  and  stall. 

They  snatch  him,  pull  him,  grab  him,  nab  him. 

C Firry  fast. 

Oli,  then  to  your  grace 
They  brought  him  for  francs  five, 

Bearing  him  proudly  aloft, 

A great  deal  more  dead  than  alive. 

C ountc •*•  (trho  ha#  li*tciml  eagerly).  Bravo!  bravo!  Michel;  it 
is  a beautiful  account  of  my  Cut’s  rescue.  I shall  have  it  print- 
ed in  gold  letters  on  glazed  paper. 

Michel.  Oh,  thanks.  Now  you  Hatter  me.  But  that  reminds 
me.  Father  Lnstncrn  gave  me  a letter  for  you  this  morning, 
which  1 forgot  to  deliver.  [ I’rcmnt*  letter  ou  a *atvcr. 

Count™*.  A letter  ? All!  *t  is  from  my  sister.  [ She  read#.  ] Oh, 

Heaven ! my  sister  is  ill — has  broken  her  leg — aud  writes  to  mo  _ 

to  co mo  to  her.  Michel,  1 faint.  [AAr  faint*. 
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Michel  (fanning  violently).  Madumo,  nuulauu.’,  for  yonr  sisters 
mi  ke,  re  v ive.  [ Applies  m tin. 

Countess  (neutering).  Now  I am  better;  but,  oh,  Michel,  to  be 
thus  tom  from  uiy  home  aud  uiy  Cut,  to  rush  to  the  suffering,  is 
indeed  sad. 

Michel.  I have  uo  words  with  which  to  express  iny  sympathy. 

1 must  go  immediately.  Go,  Michel,  bring  my  bon- 
net and  shawl,  aud  order  the 
carriage,  [/writ  Michel  and 
returns,  bringing  shawl  a ad  bon- 
net.] And  now,  Michel,  go 
bring  Moumoutb,  my  Cat,  my 
charmer;  let  me  once  more 
embrace  him. 

J/icAef.  Ah,  madauie,  if  you 
could  spare  him  this  sad  part- 
ing! Think  of  his  delicate 
nerves,  his  sensitive  heart, 
and  spare  hint  this  hour  of 
agony.  Believe  me,  he  shall 
bo  well  attended  to  for  your 
sake,  my  loved  mistress. 

[ They  both  icrrp  violently. 
Count ro.  Yes,  yes.  I sec  the 
wisdom  of  this  sacrifice,  dear  Michel.  Mouinoiith  shall  not  be 
broken-hearted  by  an  anguished  parting.  Only  care  for  him 
tenderly.  Aud  now,  farewell. 

Miehel  (atervome).  Farewell,  most  beloved  mistress,  most  beau- 
tiful Countess — 

Countess.  Hush;  you  will  disturb  Monmouth’s  watch  of  the 
rat  hole,  and  bring  him  to  wituess  this  sad  farewell.  (Softly. 

Duo. — Countess  and  Michel. 

Tans—**  Silence." 

Silence,  silence — softly  speak  aud  sigh. 

Silence,  silence — softly  speak  and  sigh. 

There  doth  our  Moumouth  watching  lie; 

There  (pointing  the  other  troy)  must  we  go  without  good-by. 
Silence,  silence — disturb  him  not,  I pray. 

Softly  tread,  softly  tread,  with  footsteps  soft  aud  low. 

(Jtepeat. 

Hush ! hush ! [ Repeat . 

END  OF  ACT  I. 


ACT  IL 

Scene. — Lustucm’s  room.  Lustueru  discovered  sitting  at  table  in 
a happy  mood. 

Lustucrn.  At  last ! at  last ! 1 have  not  waited  in  vain ; fortune 
has  smiled  upon  my  efforts,  and  rewarded  my  patience.  The 
Countess  has  gone  to  her  sister,  and  only  stupid  Mother  Michel 
remains.  No  one  saw  me  seize  that  wretched  Cat  last  night  and 
put  him  in  the  liaskct;  no  one  saw  my  joyful  dance  around  uiy 
treasure,  and  no  one  saw*  my  look  of  bliss  when  I thing  the  Cut 
from  the  high  bridge  down,  down  into  the  great  river.  Mother 
Michel  receive  five  hundred  franca  in  reward  for  cun'  of  that 
Cat’  I think  not.  Wretched, ungrate- 
ful beast  l I am  at  rest  now,  1 breathe 
freely:  Monmouth  i#  dead  ; revenge  is 
mine.  Ah ! here  comes  Michel,  looking, 
no  doubt,  for  our  Cat. 

Enter  Michel,  hastily. 
liicAW.  Good-morning,  Lustucrn  ; but 
have  you  seen  Moumouth  this  morning  f 
In  vain  have  I searched  for  him. 

Lustueru.  Does  your  Cat  ever  come 
where  I am  ? Yon  know*  he  hates  me. 

Miehel.  Alas!  where  is  he  ? I left 
him  lust  night  by  the  parlor  fire,  aud 
liow  I can  not  find  him. 

Lustueru  (slyly).  Can  he  lie  lost? 
Michel.  All,  no,  no!  it  is  impossible. 
Ho  is  somewhere  in  the  house. 

Lustueru.  lie  ought  to  lie  found,  [ti'itk  feignnl  anxiety.  ] He 
ought  to  Ih*  searched  for  this  instant.  Monmouth  is  a precious 
animal,  whose  value  makes  it  well  worth  the  search.  }>t  us 
search  for  him. 

[ They  proceed  to  lot*k  an  tier  furniture  and  in  corner ",  Lustueru 
chut  Cling  and  dancing  whenever  Michel’s  back  is  tut mtl.  J 

Michel.  Alas!  I left  him  only  mi  distant. 


Lusturru.  1 begin  to  believe 
that  he  is  lost.  It  is  a great 
misfortune  for  you.  Tho 
Countess — what  will  she  say 
when  she  returns  7 She  is  ca- 
pable of  turning  you  out  of 
doors. 

Turn  we 

out  of  doors!  Father  Lustu- 
cm,  do  you  know  of  whom  you 
are  speaking? 

Lustueru  (politely).  Certainly,  madamc.  To  Mother  Michel — 
the  Cat  lover — and  loser. 

Duo. — Lustucrn  nml  Michel. 

Tone— “A  dairy -makl  am  L"  Natl,  Haymaker*.  (Jcwjfo  Boot. 

Michel.  Mother  Michel  am  I, 

Maid  to  her  Grace; 

And  I’ll  have  you  to  know 
I mean  to  keep  my  place. 

Lnttucru.  Father  Lustucrn  am  I, 

.Steward  to  her  Grace; 

And  I'll  have  you  to  know 
1 mean  to  keep  my  place. 

Michel.  Oh!  will  you  be  quiet, 

You  hateful  old  codger! 

Lustucrn.  Oil!  will  you  he  ijniet. 

Cat  loser,  and  dodger ! 

Michel  ) . t Oh,  in  my  life  1 ne’er  saw 

Lusturru  ^ fr'  I Such  a bother — oh, bother, oh,  bother! 

Michel  I . J Mother  Michel  am  I,  etc. 

Lusturru  ( °^f  CT‘  f Father  Lustueru  am  I,  etc. 

Lustucrn  (at  end  of  tong).  Madame,  do  not  bo  discouraged — 

Michel.  Oh,  don't  speak  to  me — don’t,  don’t,  I pray  of  you. 

[W«jh  violently. 

Solo. — Mother  Michel. 

Tone — UI  can  not  dance  to-night.”  Mrs.  T.  U. 

Bayljr. 

Oh,  who  will  bring  him  back  to  me  7 
Oh,  who  will  bring  me  joy  once  more  7 
Who  will  set  my  heart  at  rest, 

Aud  Moumouth  dear  restore? 

It  makes  uiy  tears  so  doleful 
As  I think  upon  his  charms — 

Oh,  who  will  bring  him  back  to  me, 

Restore  him  to  these  anus? 

[ Itepeat  first  verse. 

Lustueru  (as  her  song  ends,  during  irAkA  he.  ha*  hen  chuckling). 
Mother  Michel,  1 do  lie  think  me,  I dreamed  of  Moumouth  last 
night. 

MUM  (groaning).  Alas!  alas!  how  did  he  look? 

Lustueru.  In  good  sooth,  pale  and  sad,  as  if  he  were  not  well. 

tfinxiw*  also. 

Michel.  Oh.  Lustueru,  even  you  feel  his  loss,  although  he  never 
loved  you.  I can  forgive  you  everything,  when  I hear  that  groan 
of  anguish.  Where  did  yon  drvarn  Monmouth  was? 

Lustueru.  He  seemed  to  be  in  the  garden,  under  tho  lilac  bush- 
es, his  favorite  resort. 

Michel.  I will  go  unu  look  there.  Oh, Lustucrn,  this  anguish! 

[ Exit  Michel.  Lustueru  dances,  singing. 

Solo. — Lustueru. 

Tans— “ Lucy  Lonj».” 

Oh,  Monmouth  dear,  my  darling, 

I hope  you’re  nicely  drowned, 

And  never  more  a-kicking 
By  Michel  will  be  found. 

Tra  la!  la!  la!  la!  etc. 

[liepeat  terse  as  refrain. 

Enter  Michel.  Lustueru  suddenly  stops,  and  becomes  doleful. 

Lustueru.  Was  he  there  ? Dear  Mother  Michel,  ir us  our  eburm- 
ing  Moumouth  there  I 

Miehel.  Oh  DO  1 uo!  no!  What  shull  Ido! 

Lustueru.  Have  you  looked  in  the  store-room?  I imagined  1 
heard  a meowing  just  now  as  1 passed  by  the  door. 

Michel.  No,  but  I will  go  look.  Oh,  Luatncm,  1 forgive  yon 
everything,  you  are  so  kind.  Oh,  my  Cat,  Monmouth ! 

[ Exit,  and  is  heard  calling  in  the  distance.  Lustueru  return*  to 
A is  dance. 
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Solo. — Lustucru. 

Tom—*4  Lucy  Long.” 

Call,  my  charming  Michel, 

Call  till  you  are  hoarse; 

You  will  not  find  your  MouiuoutU, 

For  he  is  dead,  of  course. 

Enter  Michel,  mournfully.  Liistucru  sober  again. 

lAtntuou.  Alas!  my  friend,  you  have  not 
found  him  f 

Michel.  Xo.no.  Monmouth, Moumouth,  you 
break  my  heart.  Como  to  my  arms. 

Luntuei  u (with  hidden  twolicc).  Oh,  Mother 
Michel, 

Your  cat-  is  not  lost; 

Hu's  up  in  the  garret 
A-huuting  the  mice 
With  hie  little  straw  gun 
And  sabre  of  wood. 

Michel  (eugcrly).  Ho  is  in  the  garret?  I 
hasten  there  on  wings  of  love.  Moumouth! 
pussy ! [ Exit,  calling  as  before. 

Lustucru,  What  a catastrophe,  and  what 
fe-elin’  she  has!  Whittington,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London, miller's  son, you  are  ul!  excelled  by 
this  excellent  woman,  whose  love  for  her  Cat  ouly  exceeds  her 
love  for — five  hundred  francs  that  she  shall  uot  get.  Ah!  I 
have  a heart  for  any— 

Michel  ( heartl  without,  shouting).  Joy!  lie  is  fouud,  my  charming 
Moumouth!  my  Cat!  my  friend!  Joy! 

Enter  with  Monmouth  in  her  arms. 


Lustucru  (who  has  stepped  back,  thunder-struck).  Found ! 

Michel.  Yi*,  yea.  Give  me  joy,  Lustncru.  I could  dance  for 
joy. 

Duo. — Lustucru  and  Michel. 

Tan*— “ Lacy  Lang.*1 

Michel  (capering).  Oh  dear,  I am  so  joyful, 

I can  not  help  hut  danco. 

Lustucru.  I give  joy,  oh,  Michel, 

For  this  most  happy  (?)  chance. 
Michel.  Fin  so  glad  he's  living, 

Lustrum  (viciously).  The  darling  little  pet. 

Michel.  The  joy  of  my  heart. 

Lustucrn  (aside).  Fll  have  tuy  revenge  yet. 

[Nrptnt  together  the  first  tiro  verses. 
[Curtain  falls  ou  Act  //.] 


ACT  III. 

ScrLVE. — Lust  ii cm’s  room,  (’urtaius  at  hack,  parting  is  centre. 
Table  in  back,  ou  which  is  a large  plate  and  spoon.  Music— Con- 
spirators’ chorus  from  **  La  Fille  dc  Madame  .Ingot.'"  Enter  to 
the  introduction,  slowly,  Lustucru  and  Apothecary,  attired  i»  mys- 
terious black  cowls. 

Duo. — Lustucru  aud  Apothecary. 

Tana— Coaeplratora’  chorus. " La  Fitts  ds  Madame  A ngo t. 

When  one's  conspiring  he  must  uot  fear 
To  put  to  death  his  foes  so  drear. 
Then  this  little  hush  we  will  gently  mix, 
Aud  put  au  end  to  Moumouth*  little 
tricks. 

Hush!  ah,  hush!  lest  Michel  hear. 
Hark ! ah,  hark ! Doth  a step  draw  near? 
Thou  softly  tread,  then  softly  tread, 
And  we  will  gently  mix 
A sweet  little  hash,  a sweet  little  hash, 
And  put  au  end  to  Mouiuouth's  little 
tricks. 

Then  boldly  rouse,  and  lead  the  way! 
Then  boldly  rouse,  and  lend  the  way! 
Oh! 

Apothecary  (tragically).  And  now,  Lnstncrti,  mix  it  well. 
Lustucru  (mixing  hash  in  plate  gloomily).  Hand  me  yonder  phial, 
and  quickly  too. 

Apothecary  (handing  bottle).  Tis  done. 

Lustucru  (holding  up  plate).  Tis  done.  Revenge  is  mine! 

[ Itoth  return  to  duo  as  before. 
Hush!  ab,  hush!  a step  draws  near. 

Hush!  ab,  hush!  lest  Michel  hear,  etc.,  etc, 

[At  end  Apothecary  goes  out  mysteriously. 


I Ziisfueru.  At  last,  dear  Muumoutb,  I have  you.  Thou  want 
! never  known  to  refuse  so  sweet  a hash.  Why, 'tie  charming. 

! it  sarcastically.)  But  yesterday  that  old  fool  Michel 

didst  any  thou  hndst  lost  appetite.  Blessed  words!  holy  inspi- 
ration ! from  them  I obtained  tho  idea. 

[Michel  Acnrd  tri/Aost : *' Moumonth!  Monmouth V* 

Michel  (entering).  All!  Lustucru,  what  shall  1 do?  Moumouth 
will  not  eat  his  breakfast.  All  appetite 
is  tied.  Ho  is  breaking  his  heart  for  tho 
Countess.  Alas!  what  shall  I do? 

Lustucru.  I heard  your  complaint  last 
night,  dear  Mother  Michel,  and  I have 
mixed  a most  appetizing  hash.  It  is  for 
our  charming  Moumouth. 

Michel  ( gratefully ).  Lustucrn,  yon  are  a 
miracle  of  goodness.  I have  it  in  my 
heurt  to  embrace  you.  I shall  bless  you 
always. 

Lustucru.  Thanks  for  your  prayers,  Mi- 
chel : prayers  arc  what  I most  delight  in. 

Michel.  But  the  hash,  Lustucru  ? Let 
me  hasten  to  my  pining  Moumouth,  my 
poor  sufferer. 

Lustucru  (presenting  the  poisoned  dish). 

Here,  Michel,  and  bless  you ! And  bless 
Moumouth  too,  although  he  hates  me. 

Thank  Heaven,  1 have  a forgiving  nature. 

Michel  (trausjtorted).  Lustucru,  you  are  an  angel.  Adien ; Mou- 
month awaits  me.  1 fly,  but  I bless  you.  Lustucru,  / lore  you. 

[Exit  Michel  irifA  hash. 

Lustucru  (sneeringly).  Love  roe,  do  you?  Ah!  Luatucnva  an 
angel,  a miracle  of  goodness!  But  what  is  this?  Michel 
returns.  [fT« ter  Michel.]  Ah!  Michel,  cau  you  uot  find  Mon- 
mouth ? 

Michel  (sobbing).  Wliat  shall  I do — oh,  what  shall  I do? 

XusfNcrN.  What  is  the  matter? 

Michel.  Oh  dear!  oh  dear! 

| Lustua'u.  What  has  happened?  Is — is  Moumouth — [ Ea - 

! Michel.  My  poor  Moumouth ! 

Lustucru.  Wlmt ! is  Moumouth — dead  ? 

Michel  (unhcediugly).  He  just  looked  up  at  me  once,  and  waved 
his  dear  tail,  then  looked  once  morn  at  me,  and — [soft*] — aud — 
[*oAs] 

Lustucru  (eagerly).  And  died? 

Michel.  No,  no  (toftAnu?);  he  would  not  eat  tho  hash. 

Lustucru  (beside  himself).  Oh!  hey  diddle  dee!  getont! 

Michel  (still  weeping).  I see  you  feel  sad  too.  My  Moumouth 
will  die  of  starvation. 

Lustucrn  ( pacing  the  room  angrily).  Humph! 

Michel.  And  I have  just  received  a letter  from  tho  Countess 
sayiug  she  will  return  soon,  and  sho  hopes  to  tiud  Moumouth 
well,  and  that  she  has  reserved  for  me  a handsome  reward. 

Lustucru  (still  juicing  the  room).  Ho! 

Michel.  But  since  Moumouth  refuses  yonr  hash.  Father  Lus- 
tncru, I think  1 shall  tasto  it,  to  set  Moumouth  au  example.  It 
looks  very  nice. 

Lustucru  (alarmed).  Pou't  touch  it,  I beg  of  yon. 

Michel.  Why  not?  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  the  hash ? 

Lmtucru.  No.  certainly  not;  but  what  is  prepared  for  a cat 
should  not  serve  for  n Christian.  It  is 
necessary  to  guard  propriety,  and  not  tri- 
fle with  the  dignity  of  humau  nature. 

Michel.  Very  well;  Moumouth  may  suit 
himself.  But  I can  not  believe  your  hash 
i is  so  very  nice,  or  Moumouth  would  not 
I have  refused  it. 

| Lust  turn.  Do  not  reflect  ou  my  hash, 

1 in  a dome,  because  yotir  Cat  objects  to  it. 

Moumouth  never  Am!  good  taste. 

Mkhel.  Humph ! I suppose  that  is  be- 
cause ho  never  took  a fancy  to  you.  I 
think  he  lias  r cry  good  taste;  he  adores 
me. 

Lustucru.  Vanity!  vanity! 

Michel  (fiercely).  Kgotism!  egotism! 

J.HStucru.  Mother  Michel,  beware! 

Michel.  Father  Lustucrn, take  heed! 

Lustucru.  H-e-w-a-r-e,  woman! 

Michel.  Man,  take  heed! 

[ They  burst  into  duo,  same  as  Act  IS.  Tunc — u Dairy -maid  am  I.” 
Curtain  falls  aw  them  highly  irate.] 
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ACT  IV. 

SilAF. — tiarde u belonging  In  the  ( kiunteas.  LuKtucru  enter * irilh  a 
large  hag  anti  hearg  cane. 

J.unturru  ( meditatirrlg ).  At  length  my  decision  is  made.  Mon- 
mouth, the  charmin';  cat.slinli  into  this  ling,  ami  /,  Lusturru, 
shall  beat  him  to  death.  Ah!  he  shall  not  escape  me  again. 
Michel  goes  for  a walk:  I seize  Monmouth:  I tie  him  in  th:s 
bag;  ami  then — oh,  then  ho  shall  die.  I could  fly  for  joy  when 
I think  of  it.  Michel  will  not  have  her  five  hundred  francs,  and 
|M'rhn|»*  she  will  he  discharged.  1 tea  rest  Monmouth,  how  grate- 
ful I ought  to  he  to  you  for  bringing  me  such  joy ! 

Solo. — 1.  n a l it  cm . 

Time—1 “Then  you'll  h-utenibcr  me."  Hoktwitm  Girl.  Balfe. 

When  other  cats  and  other  pets 
Around  mo  sweetly  rove, 

When  other  objects  dear  to  me, 

Apiieal  unto  my  love. 

At  such  times  then  will  my  heart, 

In  joyful  throbbing  hr. 

Turned  thankfully  to  Moumouth  dead: 

Oh!  mi  reniemlier  thee— 

Oh ! I’ll  rememlter,  I’ll  remember  thee ! 

[Exit  I.ust  Hern.  Enter  almo*l  immediately  Michel  attired  for  a 
walk.  ] 

Michel.  I thought  I heard  I.u*t  item  here?  Well,  1 was  mis-  1 
taken.  I was  going  to  leave  Monmouth  iu  his  care— hut  no 
matter.  Moumouth  rests  peacefully  umler  yon  lilac  hush.  Dear 
Oat, how  sweet  is  his  repose!  1 will  Ning  softly  as  I go;  so  per-  I 
chance  in  his  dreams  he  may  hear  my  song. 

Solo. — Michel. 

Time--'*  Serenade  to  Ida.’’  Weiiigaitd. 

JSoftly  shadows  creep  and  linger 
When;  my  Mouuiouth  lies  asleep; 

And  ye  flowers  that  tiod  and  blossom, 

Over  him  your  vigils  keep. 

Guard  well  my  slumbering  Monmouth ; 

Let  no  evil  harm  or  pain. 

And  let  him  hut  wake  from  dreaming. 

To  slcpp  and  dream  again — 

Dream  oil ! 

I Exit  *lotrltf.  A fearful  cat  hoteling l*  heard  without.  Enter  Los*  . 
tucm,  bag  in  hand,  full  of  Monmouth,  and  a club  in  the  other.  ] 
Euntueru.  At  last ! at  last ! Monmouth,  you  jewel,  you  angel. 
You  refuse  cold  water  diet  and  hash,  but  a beating  you  never 
refused  yet.  Beets  are  good  enough,  too,  in 
their  way.  mid  you  shall  soon  he  a “ dead  heat." 
But  first  let  Uie  rejoice  awhile.  [Mouuiouth 
h trugglc*  iu  the  bag.  ] Ah ! you  do  not  like  being 
shut  up  in  a hag  ? Then  we  will  have  to  luudeu 
attain*.  < )|ie,  t wo,  three,  tuid  away  we  go.  One, 
two — xtiri.  Mother  Michel  in  heard 

without,  calling  **  Mouumuth !”  Lutttucru  drop # 
hi*  it t irk.  tlumfoUMtlcil.') 

Michel  (without).  Monmouth!  Mmiinouth ! 
Surely  I heard  Mouuiouth  somewhere.  [Entn- 
iiry.j  Ah,  Father  Lustiicrii,  have  you — [/a 

amazement.  j Why.  what  have  you  in  that  hag  ! 
Enutncrn.  I — I was — heating  a little  mral.  or  corn — out  that — ■ j 
Michel  (nternlg).  Lttsliicru,  that  bag  has  something  alive  in  it. 
Monmouth,  where  are  you?  [Monmouth 
weirs  in  the  hag.  J Traitor  [flging  at  Lust  ncru 
and  grouping  the  Amy],  I lion  art  unmasked. 

Eminent  ( dropping  on  hi*  kneeo).  Mercy, 
mercy,  my  good  Michel — my  sweet  Michel. 

Michel  (wringing  aloft  the  big).  Then  yon 
have  endeavored  to  kilt  him  all  along? 

The  hush  was — 

Euntncru.  Poisoned.  Ob,  forgive  me. 

Amt  1 tried  to  drown  him!  Oh.  forgive 
me.  I'll  never  do  it  ngaiti. 

Michel.  Ah,  doubly  dyed  traitor!  the 
Countess  let  urns  to-morrow,  and  theu  stern 
justice  shall  reign.  Mouuiouth,  rejoice. 

«»uvs.  [. Sirin;;*  tmptg'  bag  orer  Luslueru's  head,  while  Mouuiouth 
is  held  iu  her  coins.] 

* If  a well-behaved  eat  is  not  procurable,  Moumouth  can  remain  or  ! 

the  bag. 


Victory,  victory  is 


Duo. — Luttuern  ami  Michel  tinging  together. 

Tun«— “On  yonder  rock  reclining."  Fra  Itiatolo.  Auber. 

Lnntucru.  Oh!  pity  me,  I pray, 

Nor  let  thy  wrath  on  me  descend ; 

Let  my  prayers  move  thy  heart, 

Ami  mercy  for  me  bead. 

Your  eat  my  rage  inviting, 

By  tricks  and  ways  so  cute  and  skilled, 

1 conUl  not  see  alive  ami  well, 

Ami  so  I wished  him  killed. 

Mercy!  mercy!  Bend  thy  righteous  pride: 

The  cat  is  well  and  healthy  how— 

Oh,  would  that  he  had  died! 

[ Hepeat  taut  two  linen. 

Michel.  On  your  knees  now  bending. 

Justice  shall  he  fully  shewn; 

And  my  rage  sternly  descending. 

You  shall  for  this  atone. 

My  heart  you’ve  caused  to  tremble, 

Willi  anxious  fears  mid  doubts  assailed: 

You  wonld  have  killed  my  Cat  had  ho 
Been  oae-llved  as  he  is  one-tailed. 

Tremble!  tremble!  Traitor  doubly  dyed, 

You  shall  feel  the  pressure  rare  of  my  angry  pride. 

[ Hepeat  Itut  two  linen. 

[ (Jute k curtain,  while  Michel  tratvs  the  bag  and  cat  in  triumph 
orer  Lnstueru’s  A«w/.] 


PICKING  BERRIES. 

BY  MARGARET  8ANGSTBR. 

Away  to  the  hill-side  on  swift  little  feet, 

Trot  quick  through  the  meadows  iu  shadow  and  sun ; 

Broad  brims  and  deep  crowns  over  brows  that  are  sweet. 
And  round  rosy  cheeks  that  are  dimpling  with  fun. 

And  home  from  the  hill-side  on  slow  little  feet, 

With  baskets  as  heavy  as  faces  are  bright ; 

And  who  will  be  first  the  dear  mol  her  to  greet. 

And  see  her  surprise  and  her  look  of  delight  ? 

But  she  never  will  dream,  by  the  berries  they  bring. 

Of  the  milium*  they  left  where  the  sweet  berries  grow, 

Away  on  the  hills  where  the  merry  birds  sing. 

And  the  brook  dances  down  to  the  valley  below. 


BLOCKADED  BY  A LION. 

BY  DAVID  KElt. 

" 'VT'OW,  monsieur,”  says  old  Major  De  Launay.  point- 

1 1 tng  to  the  vast  jungle  of  monstrous  reeds  fringing 
the  African  coast  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  as  the  Tunis 
steamer  heads  seaward  out  of  Bona  Harbor,  “ if  you  want 
some  sport,  take  a gun  and  go  in  among  111  one  reeds,  and 
you  may  he  sure  of  not  having  long  to  wait  before  you 
find  yourself  fact*  to  face  with  a lion.** 

“A  lion?”  echo  I.  “Why,  I thought  they  had  all 
been  killed  off  long  ago/'’ 

“So  they  have  everywhere  else  along  the  coast:  but 
just  here,  as  you  see,  it's  a wild  kind  of  country,  und 
Monsieur  Yellowmane  has  it  all  his  own  way.  There  art* 
plenty  of  brave  fellows  among  our  Arabs  here,  and  we 
Frenchmen  don't  consider  ourselves  cowards:  but  I can 
tell  you  that  you  won’t  find  a man  in  all  this  district, 
Arab  or  Frenchman,  who  would  go  through  those  reeds 
after  night-fall — no,  not  if  you  were  to  offer  him  a thou- 
sand francs." 

“ Wouldn’t  you  do  il  yourself,  then,  M.  De  Launay  I” 
ask  l,  rather  surprised  at  such  an  avowal  from  a man 
whose  reckless  courage  is  a proverb  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Algeria. 

“No.  that  I wouldn’t,”  answers  the  old  soldier,  em- 
phatically. “ I’ve  tried  it  once  already,  and  I can  prom- 
ise you  I won’t  easily  forget  how  that  adventure  ended. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  the  story  ? Well,  then,  here  it  is 
for  you : 
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Some  thirty  years  ago,  when  I was  a good  deal  nim- 
bler than  I am  now-  (and  a good  deal  sillier  too.  I’m 
afraid  >,  a lot  of  us  were  quartered  at  Bona,  with  nothing 
much  to  do  except  taking  charge  of  some  stores;  and  as  ; 
always  happens  with  young  officers  when  there's  not 
enough  duty  on  hand  to  keep  them  steady,  we  weren’t  . 
long  in  getting  into  mischief.  One  day  at  mess  some- 
body brought  up  this  story  of  the  reed  jungle,  and  how 
no  one  dared  go  into  it,  and  we  all  began  joking  each  oth-  j 
er  about  who  should  be  the  man  to  faee  the  lions. 

“ De  Luunay’s  the  one  to  do  it!"  cried  Alphonse  St. 
Foix,  a young  sub-lieutenant.  “ He’s  afraid  of  nothing. 
Don’t  you  remember  how  he  led  the  assault  at  Constan- 
tine I" 

“It  would  hardly  be  a fair  trial,  though,"  said  our 
senior  Major,  in  his  jsdite  way;  “ for  the  lions  would  un- 
doubtedly let  him  pass  as  one  of  themselves." 

“Or  if  ho  were  to  put  on  a lion’s  hide."  chimed  in 
Claude  I^atour  (who  must  have  his  joke,  whatever  hap- 
pened), “they’d  never  find  him  out  so  long  as  he  didn’t 
bray.” 

At  that  there  was  a general  laugh,  which  put  me  out  so  j 
much  that  (more  shame  for  me)  I fairly  lost  my  temper.  | 

“ Well,"  cried  I,  springing  up,  “for  that  one  word  I’ll 
go  and  do  the  thing  this  very  night,  and  then  it  shall  Ik*  ! 
seen  which  of  us  is  the  lion,  and  which  the  ass." 

“Agreed!  agreed !’’  shouted  all,  clapping  their  hands,  j 
and  hallooing  like  madmen. 

But  poor  Claude  looked  quite  chop-fallen,  for  he  had 
never  iutrfuded  to  push  the  joke  so  far,  and  the  moment 
we  rose  from  table  he  came  up  to  me  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

“ For  Heaven’s  sake,  Henri,"  said  lie,  “don’t  go  and  get  ' 
yourself  killed  just  for  that  foolish  joke  of  miue.  which  I i 
ought  to  have  bitteu  my  tougue  off  soouer  than  utter.  I ! 
never  dreamed  you'd  take  it  so  seriously,  and  I’m  heartily 
sorry  to  have  vexed  you." 

1 answered  not  a word,  but  just  looked  him  straight 
in  the  eyes  for  a moment,  and  then  turned  my  buck  and 
walked  off.  Many  a time  have  I been  sorry  for  it  since  | 
then,  for  the  poor  fellow  was  killed  by  those  rascally  1 
Kabyles  (Arabs)  a few  months  later;  but  one  always  re-  . 
pents  of  these  things  too  late. 

Well,  night  came  at  last,  and  every  officer  who  wasn’t,  i 
on  duty  turned  out  to  see  me  start.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  I was  to  set  off  a little  after  midnight,  und  that  uiy 
comrades  were  to  see  me  into  the  jungle  at  a point  close  I 
to  the  sea,  and  then  come  to  meet  me  about  sunrise  at  an- 
other point  farther  inland.  The  whole  length  of  my  cir-  , 
cuit  through  the  reeds  would  be  only  a little  over  two  I 
miles,  hut  this,  in  u tract  where  one  step  was  generally  ! 
supposed  to  be  certain  death,  was  thought  quit©  sufficient,  j 

I took  my  double-barrelled  rifle  and  huuting  knife  j 
(not  that  they  could  be  much  good  against  a whole  jungle 
of  lions),  and  the  moment  our  watches  jiointcd  to  half  j 
past  twelve,  off  we  started.  I couldn’t  help  thinking  as  I 
wo  went  along  that  there  could  hardly  have  been  a worse 
night  for  the  purpose,  so  far  as  I was  concerned.  The 
night  was  so  still  that  you  might  have  heard  a step  hun- 
dreds of  yards  away,  and  the  full  moon  gave  light  enough 
to  make  out  the  smallest  print  of  a newspaper,  let  alone 
the  figure  of  a man.  But,  as  we  say,  ‘ ‘ when  you’ve  broken 
the  shell,  you  must  eat  the  egg";  so  I kept  my  thoughts  to 
myself,  and  tramped  on. 

It  was  a pretty  long  inarch,  and  a difficult  too,  down  to 
the  place  for  which  we  were  bound.  By  the  time  we  got 
there  it  was  two  o'clock,  leaving  less  than  two  hours  before 
sunrise.  At  last  the  great  reed  forest  began  to  rise 
before  us,  shadowy  and  spectral  in  the  moonlight.  My 
comrades  shook  m©  by  the  hand,  and  wished  me  good- 
speed.  In  another  moment  the  reeds  had  closed  behind 
me. 

Just  at  first  I didn't  feel  it  so  much,  for  the  excitement 


of  the  adventure  kept  me  up;  and,  besides,  I had  quite 
enough  to  do  in  picking  my  way  along,  the  re«*ds  being  a 
good  deal  higher  than  my  head,  and  very  nearly  as  thick 
as  a man’s  wrist.  But  when  the  first  excitement  began  to 
wear  off,  then  it  all  came  upon  me  at  once,  just  like  the 
shock  of  a shower-bath.  Every  time  a reed  rustled  I 
seemed  to  feel  the  sharp  teeth  in  my  flesh  already ; and 
indeed  it’s  a wonder  how  I ever  escaped,  for  I could  hear 
them  moving  on  every  side  of  me;  but  somehow  or  oth- 
er none  of  them  offered  to  touch  me. 

On  I went — on,  on.  on — until  I seemed  to  have  done  ten 
miles  instead  of  two.  lu  fact,  I afterward  found  that  I 
had  gone  far  beyond  the  prescribed  distance;  but  what 
could  I do.  with  the  reed-tops  shutting  out  the  very  sky, 
until  sometimes  I had  hardly  any  moon  to  steer  by  ? At 
last  the  reeds  began  to  grow  thinner,  and  presently,  just 
as  I was  getting  fairly  tired  out,  forth  I came  on  to  the 
open  plain,  with  the  first  gleam  of  daybreak  just  dawning 
in  the  eastern  sky. 

Then  I discovered,  to  my  very  great  disgust,  that  in- 
stead of  striking  the  point  where  my  comrades  were  to 
meet  me,  I liad  gone  over  so  far  beyond  it. 

“Well,"  thought  I,  “there’s  time  enough  yet,  at  all 
events,  before  sunrise.  I'll  just  sit  down  and  rest  for  five 
minutes,  and  then  walk  back  to  the  meeting-placet," 

So  down  I sat  upon  a rock,  and,  as  you  might  expect, 
was  fust  asleep  directly. 

I don't  know  how  long  I slept;  but  I awoke  suddenly 
with  that  uneasy  feeling  which  you  sometimes  have  when 
somebody  stands  by  your  bedside  and  looks  fixedly  down 
upon  you  as  you  sleep.  And  sure  enough  somebody 
teas  looking  fixedly  down  u]>on  me;  for  when  my  eyes 
opened  they  rested  upon  the  biggest  lion  I'd  ever  seen  in 
my  life. 

I took  in  the  full  horror  of  the  situation  at  a glance. 
My  gun  had  slid  down  over  the  smooth  rock,  and  was  ly- 
ing fully  six  feet  away,  with  the  beast  right  between  me 
and  it.  My  comrades,  even  if  they  hadn't  got  tired  of 
waiting  and  gone  home  (as  they  most  likely  had),  were 
too  far  off  to  be  summoned  by  any  shout.  Add  to  this 
that  I was  already  parched  with  thirst,  and  that  the  sun 
was  mounting,  and  making  the  rock  on  which  I lay  hot- 
ter and  hotter  every  moment,  and  you’ll  have  some  idea 
of  the  nice  predicament  that  I was  in. 

It’s  an  awkward  confession  for  an  old  soldier  to  make, 
but  I must  admit  that  I fairly  lost  my  head.  All  hope  of 
escaping  went  out  of  my  mind  at  once;  my  only  thought 
was  to  throw  myself  upon  the  lion,  and  get  it  over  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  ns  I put  my  hand  liehiml  me  to  raise 
myself  up,  it  struck  against  a big  stone. 

In  a moment,  as  if  some  one  had  spoken  it  in  my  tsir,  I 
got  the  idea  of  a device  that  might  save  me  yet.  I 
clutched  the  stone,  and  keeping  it  well  behind  my  buck 
(for  I knew*  that  any  sudden  movement  would  bring  the 
lion  upon  me  at  once),  jerked  it  from  me  so  as  to  let  it  fall 
among  the  reeds.  At  the  crash  that  it  made,  the  lion 
turned  like  lightning,  and  gave  a spring  in  that  direction, 
and  I gave  another,  right  across  the  rock  to  where  my 
gun  was  lying.  I had  barely  seized  it,  when  the  beast 
turned  ujion  me. 

After  that  it  was  all  like  a confused  dream.  The  rush 
of  the  huge  tawnv  body,  the  glare  of  the  yellow  eyes  into 
mine,  and  the  hot,  foul  breath  steaming  on  my  face,  the 
flash  and  crack  of  my  piece,  the  lion's  hoarse,  bubbling 
growl,  and  the  report  of  my  second  barrel,  seemed  all  to 
come  together.  I remember  nothing  distinctly  until  I 
found  myself  leaning  upon  my  rifle,  sick  uud  dizzy,  as  if 
I’d  fallen  out  of  a window,  with  the  lion  dead  at  my  feet. 

Just  then  my  comrades,  startled  by  the  shots,  came  run- 
ning up.  1 was  glad  then  that  they  hadn't  seen  me  in  my 
difficulty,  although  I wouldn’t  have  thought  it  an  intru- 
sion. a few  minutes  before,  if  the  whole  French  army  had 
come  up  in  a body.  They  praised  me  up  to  the  skies,  and 


insisted  on  carrying  off  the  skin  as  a trophy.  Hut  when 
our  old  Colonel  hoard  the  story,  he  shook  his  head,  and 
looked  at  me  in  a way  that  mode  me  feel  rather  asluimed 
of  myself. 

“M.  Do  Launay,” said  he,  very  gravely,  “to  risk  one's 
life  in  the  cause  of  duty  is  the  act  of  a brave  man ; to  risk 
it  uselessly,  for  the  sake  of  a mere  boast,  is  that  of  a fool. 
Always  remember  that  in  future." 

And  I have  remembered  it  ever  since. 

RABBITS  AS  PETS. 

VS  a matter  of  eourse  all  boys  and  girls  love  pets,  and 
the  number  they  own  is  probably  only  limited  by 
the  space  which  their  parents  are  willing  they  should  de- 
vote to  such  purposes. 

But  very  many  boys  nre  too  liable,  after  they  have  had 
their  pets  a few  days,  and  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  to 
neglect  them,  and  the  little  prisoners  suffer  more  from 
want  of  care  than,  when  they  were  first  brought  to  their 
new  home,  they  did  from  too  much  attention. 

If  your  parents  have  decided  that  you  can  keep  pets,  do 
not  get  too  many,  for  fear  that  they  will  need  more  of 
your  time  than  you  will  bo  willing  to  give:  and  then  lx* 
careful  that  you  care  for  them  properly,  first  learning 
what  they  need. 

Since  rabbits  are  more  easily  cared  for  than  almost  any 
other  kind  of  animals,  and  can  lx;  procured  more  easily 
and  cheaply,  repaying  their  owner  for  his  care  by  pro- 
ducing a large  number  of  young  ones,  it  may  lie  a favor 
to  many  to  tell  just  how  these  pets  can  best  be  kept. 

In  England,  where  a great  many  men  keep  rabbits,  and 
raise  young  ones  in  order  to  produce  as  many  and  as  pe- 
culiar kinds  as  possible,  one  is  able  to  buy  all  the  fancy 
varieties,  each  of  which  is  known  by  the  manner  ill 


which  the  ears  are  carried.  One  kind  is  known  as  the 
“oar  lop  ears,"  another  as  the  “horn  lop," and  the  most 
expensive  as  the  “ real  or  perfect  lop,"  where  the  ears  hang 
, straight  down  each  side  of  the  face.  Then  in  these  fancy 
varieties  of  rabbits  the  chin  must  be  formed  in  a certain 
way,  and  the  back  must  arch  so  that  it  is  carried  at  least 
two  inches  higher  than  the  head. 

In  that  country  very  high  prices  are  paid  for  what  is 
called  a perfectly  formed  animal ; but  since  the  habits  are 
the  same  whether  the  ears  hang  down  properly,  or  the 
back  is  sloped  instead  of  arched,  a pair  of  common  white 
pink-eyed  rabbits  will  afford  quite  as  much  pleasure  as  un 
expensive  pair  which  do  not  look  nearly  as  pretty,  except 
to  those  who  make  a study  of  the  animal. 

Rabbits  can  be  bought  from  almost  any  dealer  in  |>ets; 
but  before  making  a selection  the  most  important  tiling 
is  to  build  a house  for  them,  in  order  to  have  everything 
ready  for  their  reception  when  they  arrive. 

Some  boys  seem  to  think  that  there  is  excuse  enough 
for  keeping  their  pets  in  a small  box  or  barrel  if  they  say 
that  is  the  only  place  they  have;  but  it  is  worse  than  no 
excuse,  since  they  should  give  up  the  pleasure  of  owning 
animals  if  they  can  not  care  for  them  properly. 

Rabbits  need  plenty  of  exercise,  and  that  can  be  given 
in  a limited  amount  of  space  provided  the  house,  or  hutch, 
lx?  built  in  a manner  to  attain  that  object.  A good  one. 
suitable  for  from  four  to  six  rabbits,  can  be  made  by  al- 
most any  boy  who  has  any  idea  of  using  a hammer  and 
saw.  Build  a box  four  feet  square,  three  feet  high  at  one 
side,  and  three  feet  six  inches  high  at  the  other  side,  which 
provides  for  a sloping  roof.  Make  the  top  nine  inches 
larger  all  around,  in  order  to  have  a projection  which 
shall  shelter  the  gimlet  holes  that  are  to  be  made  for  pur- 
poses of  ventilation  along  the  top  of  the  sides. 

Fasten  the  top  or  roof  on  with  a pair  of  stout  hinges 
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at  the  upper  or  higher  side,  which  will  enable  you  to  look 
in  at  the  chambers  of  the  house,  and  also  to  clean  them. 
Any  kind  of  a fastening  may  be  used  to  hold  it  down 
when  closed,  and  if  there  is  any  danger  of  the  inmates 
In'ing  stolen,  a staple  and  padlock  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  protection  and  safety  from  their  various  enemies. 

The  hutch  should  be  divided  by  a floor- 
ing about  half  way  up,  in  order  to  give 
a dining-room  and  sleeping-room  story. 

The  upper  portion  should  be  connected 
with  the  lower  by  a hole  cut  in  the  floor, 
about  six  inches  square,  with  a narrow 
strip  of  board  laid  at  as  much  of  an  angle 
as  the  width  of  the  building  will  permit. 

The  lower  story  is  to  be  used  as  a dining 
and  sitting  room,  and  holes  should  be 
bored  in  the  floor,  about  two  inches  apart, 
in  order  that  the  water  may  run  off,  while 
a door  from  six  to  eight  inches  square 
should  be  made  in  ouc  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, to  communicate  with  the  yard,  which 
should  be  built  of  laths  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  earth.  The  upper  floor  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  four  rooms  of  equal  sire,  each 
one  connected  with  the  others  by  open- 
ings cut  through  the  partitions,  about  six 
inches  square. 

Such  a house  may  be  made  of  rough 
boards;  and  with  a medium-sized  yard, 
where  the  rabbits  can  run  during  the 
day.  they  will  be  as  contented  and  happy 
as  |>ossible.  But  their  owner  may  not 
Ik*  quite  as  happy  regarding  them,  since 
it  will  be  only  possible  to  see  them  while 
they  are  in  the  yard  or  by  raising  the 
r«K>f  of  the  house.  To  obviate  this,  the 
entire  front  of  the  house  can  be  formed 
of  lattice-work  made  of  planed  laths.  If 
this  is  done,  a shutter  made  like  the  sides 
of  the  house  must  be  provided,  so  that 
the  building  can  be  closed  during  a storm 
or  in  cold  weather. 

Fill  the  chambers  half  full  of  hay; 
have  a neat  little  drinking-trough  just 
outside  the  door  in  the  yard;  and  then 
procure  your  pets. 

If  you  are  anxious  to  raise  young  ral>- 
bits  enough  to  provide  all  your  friends 
with  pets,  get  two  or  three  females  and 
one  male.  It  is  better  that  you  get  pure 
white  ones,  since  those  which  are  spotted 
are  neitheras  cleanly  nor  as  nice-looking. 

In  a day  or  two  after  they  have  been 
introduced  to  their  new  house  they  will 
be  perfectly  at  home,  and  whether  they 
thrive  well  or  not  depends  entirely  on 
you. 

They  are  by  no  means  dainty  as  to 
what  they  eat,  provided  it  is  green  or 
vegetable  food.  Cabbage,  lettuce,  or  tur- 
nip leaves,  clover  tops,  carrots  with  the 
tops  on,  a little  barley  or  oatmeal,  corn 
or  hay,  makes  up  the  full  bill  of  fare  for 
them. 

Although  some  people  say  that  rabbits 
require  no  water,  it  is  better  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  and  give  them  plenty.  It  is 
true  that  they  need  but  little  during  the 
summer,  when  they  arc  fed  almost  en- 
tirely on  green  food ; but  in  the  winter, 
when  they  are  living  on  hay  and  vege- 
tables that  have  been  stored,  they  cer- 
tainly need  as  much  liquid  as  other  pets. 


When  the  female  has  young — and  she  will  have  ten  lit- 
ters a year — she  should  have  plenty  of  oatmeal  and  milk. 
Do  not  trouble  or  handle  her  at  such  times;  but  let  her 
have  her  own  way  until  the  young  are  eight  weeks  old, 
when  they  should  be  taken  from  her,  and  put  into  a yard 
or  hutch  by  themselves. 


A PET  RABBIT. 
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Be  sure  of  one  thing,  boys,  before  you  decide  upon  keep- 
ing any  kind  of  pets— lie  perfectly  certain  that  you  are 
willing  to  devote  to  them  all  the  time  necessary  to  care* 
for  them,  not  feeding  them  too  much  for  a few  days,  and 
then  neglecting  them  almost  entirely.  Once  positive  that 
you  are  willing  to  do  this,  get  all  the  pets  your  parents 
are  willing  you  should  keep,  and  you  will  find  no  slight 
degree  of  enjoyment  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  little 
fellows  who  are  dependent  on  you. 

PIGGING  FOR  INDIAN  RELICS. 

BY  & L.  FRET. 

IN  ancient  times  it  was  the  custom  to  place  iti  the  grave 
or  the  tomb  with  the  dead  whatever  had  been  most 
prized  during  life,  perhaps  with  the  idea  that  it  could  be 
carried  by  the  spirit  of  the  departed  on  its  long  journey 
to  the  unknown  land.  Whether  we  open  the  old  graves 
of  Greeks  or  Phoenicians,  Germans,  Norse  vikings,  Brit- 
ons, Celts,  or  North  American  Indians,  we  are  indebted  to 
this  early  custom  for  much  knowledge  and  light  thrown 
upon  the  life  of  all  these  ancient  peoples  by  the  implements 
and  ornaments  that  we  find. 

All  the  early  nations  and  savage  tribes  have  had  much 
to  do  with  war  and  hunting,  and  in  the  old  graves  we  find 
many  remains  of  their  weaj>ons.  The  very  swords  and 
spears  used  by  Againemuon,  King  of  men,  that  some  of 
you  no  doubt  are  reading  about  now  in  the  Iliad,  were 
found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  in  the  tombs  at  Mycena*;  and 
in  France  not  long  since  a great  tomb  was  opened,  where 
long  ago  some  fierce  fighter  had  been  buried  with  his  ar- 
mor on,- his  sword  by  his  side,  and  with  him  his  noble  war- 
horse  that  had  carried  him  through  many  a fierce  battle. 

You  have  many  of  you  read  of  the  Northmen,  who  a 
good  many  hundred  years  ago  were  the  cause  of  so  much 
trouble  to  the  people  of  England  and  France,  coming 
down  from  Scandinavia,  and  burning  and  stealing,  and 
laying  waste  all  the  coasts.  Wo  know  what  kind  of  ves- 
sels these  people  sailed  iu;  but  it  is  a great  deal  better  to 
actually  see  one  for  ourselves,  as  we  can  now,  for  it  was 
only  last  year  that  one  of  these*  queer  ships  was  dug  out 
of  a mound,  which  was  the  tomb  of  some  great  viking  or 
chief.  I think  that  Kollo  and  William  the  Conqueror 
and  the  human  life  of  that  age  would  seem  more  real  to 
us  if  we  could  sit  on  one  of  the  seats  of  that  old  vessel. 

And  so  it  is  in  this  country.  All  the  boys  and  girls 
have  read  about  the  Indians,  and  heard  many  stories  of 
the  life  they  led  all  over  this  broad  laud  when  our  fore- 
fathers first  came  here,  and  many  have  seen  the  stone 
arrow-heads  and  other  implements  that  the  Indians  used, 
and  have  themselves  picked  up  these  things  that  arc;  scat- 
tered over  the  fields  so  abundantly  in  some  places;  but  I 
doubt  if  there  are  any  of  you  who  have  opened  an  old 
grave,  and  been  astonished  at  the  strange  and  curious 
treasures  it  contained.  It  is  always  hard  to  find  these 
places  in  this  country,  where  for  the  most  part  there  arc* 
no  monuments  of  any  kind  to  murk  the  spot  where  the 
Indians  buried  their  dead.  If  we  could  find  them  all,  it 
would  lx*  an  easy  matter  to  fill  a large  museum  at  once, 
for  the  most  finished  and  best  preserved  of  these  things 
are  always  found  in  the  graves.  I have  found  a few  of 
these  places,  and  they  always  contain  relics  of  great  inter- 
est. I once  took  from  a single  grave  189  arrow-heads, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  man  was  a great  war- 
rior, or  perhajw  one  of  the  ancient  arrow-makers. 

But  what  I particularly  want  to  tell  you  about  now  is 
the  openiug  of  some  graves  containing  not  only  articles 
of  Indian  make,  hut  also  many  other  things  that,  had 
been  brought  in  by  the  white  people  when  they  first  be- 
gun to  trade  with  the  Indians. 

This  grave-yard  was  upon  a side-hill  that,  looked  clown 
upon  the  winding  Mohawk  and  the  rich  intervales  that 
line  its  (sulks.  It  was  known  to  the  boys  of  several  gen- 


1 orations  as  a place  where  they  could  pick  up  curious  beads 
ufter  the  spring  rains;  and  on  a wet  day  in  November  1 
started  off  on  a backboard  wagon,  with  a hoc  and  u spado, 
to  see  what  I could  dig  lip.  As  there  were  so  many  beads 
on  the  surface,  I wanted  to  see  what  there  was  below. 
There  was  a hop-yard  covering  the  whole  hill,  so  I com- 
j nienced  by  opening  a trench  between  two  rows  of  hops, 
and  had  dug  hut  a few  inches  when  I found  a dozen  or 
j more  red  and  white  glass  tubes  about  as  large  and  long  as 
a common  slate-pencil.  At  a depth  of  three  feet  I came 
to  the  first  grave. 

Now  at  first  thought  it  may  not  seem  a proper  thing  to 
do.  to  disturb  the  bones  of  a man,  even  though  he  lx;  a 
savage*,  und  has  lain  in  the  earth  hundreds  of  years;  but 
we  may  want  very  much  to  know  what  manner  of  men 
they  were,  these  early  inhabitants  of  our  country,  and 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  find  this  out,  more  or  less,  from 
their  skulls  and  bones,  and  the  things  we  find  buried  with 
them.  So  I carefully  removed  the  earth  with  a knife,  and 
found  a great  variety  of  glass  beads.  There  had  evident- 
ly been  a grand  necklace  made  of  them;  they  wen*  round 
and  oval  and  octagonal,  and  of  various  colors— red  and 
amber-colored  and  blue  and  green.  They  had  no  doubt 
been  brought  to  America  by  some  Dutch  trader,  as  heads 
of  this  kind  have  been  made  at  Venice  for  several  hun- 
dred years,  and  an*  still  made  for  trading  with  the  savages 
of  Africa  and  our  Western  Indians.  Before  the  white 
traders  came,  the  savages  made  their  beads  of  bone  and 
stone  and  sea-shells,  for  they  were  very  fond  of  orna 
ments,  ami  took  great  pains  to  secure  jewels  of  some  kind. 

I took  out  a hundred  or  more  of  these  beads,  and  alsosn 
oval  tulx;  of  catlinite,  or  red  pipe-stone,  which  is  a peculiar 
stone  much  used  by  the  natives  for  pipes  and  bends,  ami 
is  only  found  in  Minnesota.  But  this  was  only  the  begin 
ning  of  the  finds  I mode.  To  the  Indian  all  things  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  were  endowed  with  a spirit,  and  the 
idea  seemed  to  be  that  the  spirit  of  the  ornament,  or  uteu 
sil,  or  weapon  went  with  the  spirit  of  the  man  on  the  long 
journey  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds. 

The  next  thing  I found  was  a white  day  pipe  with  the 
letters  R.  T.  stain  jx*d  on  the  bow),  and  this  was  one  of  the 
things  that  enabled  me  to  determine  the  age  of  the  place: 
for  as  R.  T.  probably  stinxl  for  Richard  Tvler.  a celebrated 
maker  of  pipes  about  1050,  I could  pretty  safely  conclude 
that  some  time  during  the  hitter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  these  things  had  been  brought  to  America.  Con- 
tinuing to  throw  out  the  earth  toward  llie  foot  of  tin- 
grave  (for  the  man  had  lx-on  buried  with  the  l>eads  around 
his  neck,  ami  the  pi|x*  in  his  hand).  I found  one  triangu 
lar  cop|x*r  arrow-head — all  tluit  remained  of  the  bow  and 
arrows  that  were  buried  with  liiui.  A rude  iron  axe  and 
a hoe  next  came  to  light.  Axes  of  this  kind  are  quite 
common  on  the  sites  of  the  more  recent  Indian  villages: 
they  have  a peculiar  mark,  and  were  probably  made  al 
Utrecht. 

At  the  foot  of  the  grave  I found  a small  copper  kettle, 
and  u rude  iron  hook  to  suspend  it  over  the  fire,  and  also 
what  was  hv  far  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  the 
relics,  a salt -glazed  earthen  jug  of  the  kind  known  to 
collectors  of  ceramics  as  Gres  de  Flanders.  It  was  with- 
out crack  or  flaw,  and  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  this 
early  pottery.  Upon  it  are  various  devices  stamped  in 
the  clay,  the  most  prominent  of  which  art;  two  remark 
ably  slim  lions  with  enormous  heads;  the  outlines  of  the 
designs  and  the  lines  encircling  the  jug  an;  bright  blue. 

The  kettle  and  jug  were  upside  down,  and  in  the  former 
was  the  hollow  shell  of  a small  pumpkin  or  gourd.  This. 

I think,  is  by  far  the  oldest  pumpkin  to  be  found  any- 
where; it  must  Ik;  as  old  as  the  one  that  Peter,  Peter, 
the  pumpkin-eater,  imprisoned  his  wife  in. 

Some  other  things  in  the  grave  were  a rusty  gun  barrel, 
seven  copper  kettles,  two  English  pipes,  an  Indian  clay 
pipe,  a whetstone,  about  two  thousand  In-ads.  fifty  large 
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wampum  beads,  two  thimbles,  a jew's-harp,  a bear's  tooth.  I 
a long  bone  tube,  two  earthen  jars  of  native  manufacture 
(one  of  them  smaller  than  a tea-cup),  and  a rosary  with 
u brass  cross — seeming  to  indicate  that  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries had  reached  these  people  before  this  warrior  died. 

With  all  these  relics,  one  cun  form  some  idea  as  to  what 
manner  of  men  lived  on  the  sunny  hill-sides  and  by  the 
shores  of  our  rivers  before  civilization  came  to  take  posses 
sion  of  their  hunting  grounds,  and  drive  them  from  their 

homes. 

AND  WHY? 

BY  MARGARET  EYTINC1K. 

*•  A LlTTi.K  bird’s  gone  from  uiv  nest," 

Snug  mournfully  Itobin  Redbreast : 

44 Oh!  .•mine body  tell  me,  1 pray. 

Who  carried  the  darling  away.” 

“ Katy  did,  Knty  did,”  camp  quick  in  reply. 

“And  why?”  Redbreast  queried,  “aud  why?  aud  why f j 

lint  no  other  wont 

Kroui  Katy  was  hoard 

lint, 44  Katy  did,  Knty  did,  Knty  did.” 

“A  sweet  bud  1 miss  from  my  side,” 

•Said  a red  rose.  44 1 watched  it  with  pride, 

It  promised  so  lovdy  to  lie. 

I wonder  who  stole  it  from  mo?” 

“ Katy  did,  Katy  did,”  came  quick  in  reply. 

“And  why?”  asked  the  red  rose,  “aud  why?  and  why?” 

ilut  no  other  word 

From  Katy  was  heard 

Hut,  “ Katy  did,  Katy  did,  Katy  did.” 

“ A kitten  I’ve  lost,"  mewed  the  cat ; 

“I  left  it  upon  the  door-mat. 

Its  fur  was  as  white  as  nu  egg. 

Tell  me,  some  one,  who  took  it,  I beg.” 

“ Katy  did,  Katy  did,”  came  quick  in  reply. 

14  And  why?"  asked  poor  pussy,  “aud  why?  uml  why  f” 

But  no  other  word 

From  Katy  was  heard 

Hut.  “ Katy  did,  Katy  did,  Katy  did.” 

Noiv  I knew  very  well  ’twasu’t  true. 

For  Katy  such  things  couldn’t  do, 

As  carry  ofT  luid,  bird,  or  kit : 

For  she  is  not  larger  a bit 

Tlmu  her  cousin  the  beautiful  Prince  Butterfly. 

44  Aud  why  do  you  lib  so  ?”  I asked  her,  “ aud  why  ?” 

Hut  no  other  word 
From  Katy  I heard 
Hut,  “ Katy  did,  Katy  dill,  Katy  did.” 

A BIT  OF  FOOLISHNESS. 

BY  SARAH  O.  JEWETT. 

Pari  I. 

IlfHEN  Jack  and  Alice  Den  field’s  mother  heard  the  j 
7 1 story  of  this  adventure  of  theirs,  she  was  much  an- 
noyed at  first,  ami  thought  they  must  have  been  in  a good 
deal  of  danger.  Afterward,  when  she  was  convinced  that 
they  came  to  no  harm  but  very  slight  colds,  she  laughed 
at  them  heartily,  aud  said  it  had  been  a good  lesson,  ami 
if  she  had  been  twenty  years  younger  she  probably  should 
have  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  they  did. 

They  had  all  three  l>eeii  staying  at  the  White  Mountains ; ■ 
they  had  planned  to  be  at  the  Glen  House  through  July 
and  early  August,  and  then  go  to  the  sea-shore  to  stay  un- 
til late  in  September.  But  the  very  first  of  August  Mrs. 
Denfield  found  that  slie  must  go  to  Boston  for  a few  days 
to  attend  to  some  business;  and  they  were  all  sorry,  for  I 
they  had  counted  upon  having  a week  or  ten  days  more 
among  the  mountains.  They  had  had  a most  satisfactory 


time,  for  they  knew  a charming  set  of  people  jit  the  hotel, 
and  every  pleasant  day  there  had  been  long  drives  or 
walks,  small  fishing  parties  or  large  picnics.  Jack  and 
Alice  always  were  glad  to  lie  together;  they  were  very 
near  the  same  age.  and  had  always  been  great  cronies 
from  their  babyhood.  They  were  equally  fond  of  out  of 
door  life;  Jack  had  said  more  than  once  that  his  sister 
was  exactly  as  good  company  as  another  fellow,  and  she 
responded  that  she  did  not  have  such  good  times  with 
anybody  else  in  the  world.  1 think  it  is  seldom  one  sees 
such  u friendship  between  a brother  and  sister.  They  both 
had  a great  many  friends,  hut  they  were  always  delighted 
to  have  vacation  come,  and  get  back  to  each  other. 

They  came  in  late  to  sup]>cr  one  Monday  evening.  They 
had  been  out  all  day,  and  it  was  their  last  chance  for  a 
long  expedition,  for  they  were  to  go  down  by  the  stage 
the  next  day  to  take  the  train.  For  a little  while  Jack 
was  uncommonly  silent,  and  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  the  chattering  of  the  other  young  people  at  the  table; 
but  suddenly  be  said  to  Alice,  who  happened  to  sit  next 
him,  “I  have  made  a plan”;  and  she  stopped  to  listen  to  it 
with  great  interest.  ’’Suppose  we  ask  mamma  to  let  us 
stay  here  a little  longer,  and  then  go  down  to  Boston  by 
ourselves  ? She  will  have  to  be  there  for  a week,  she  told 
me,  and  we  could  go  up  Mount  Washington  with  the 
Exist  fie  Ids  and  Dunns.  You  know  they’re  going  to  walk 
up  the  mountain,  and  stay  all  night.  It  ’ll  be  great  fun.” 

Alice  was  delighted  at  the  idea,  and  after  supper  was 
over  they  went  at  once  to  propose  this  change  of  plans. 

“I  do  not  know  why  not,”  said  Mrs.  Denfield.  slowly. 
“You  are  surely  familiar  enough  with  travelling,  and 
almost  grown  up,  at  any  rate,  you  tall  creatures!  But 
you  must  not  take  any  longer  journey”  (they  had  all 
three  wished  to  go  farther  up  among  the  mountains) ; ”vou 
must  be  in  Boston  Saturday  evening.” 

So  next  day  Mrs.  Denfield  started  off  by  herself,  and 
Alice  said,  just  after  the  stage  hud  gone,  “ 1 wish  we  had 
asked  mamma  if  we  could  not  walk  part  of  the  way ; we 
could  send  our  trunks  on  by  the  stage  to  North  Conway.” 

Jack's  eyes  began  to  shine  with  delight.  “Of  course 
she  wouldn’t  mind,” said  the  boy.  “Don’t  you  remem- 
ber how  sorry  she  was  when  you  couldn’t  go  down 
through  the  Notch  with  the  rest  of  us  last  summer,  lie- 
cause  you  had  sprained  your  ankle  ? Let’s  do  it,  Alice. 
We  can  go  up  Mount  Washington  to-morrow,  and  come 
down  next  day.  Yes,  there  will  be  just  time  enough  to 
reach  Boston  Saturday  night.  Why,  it's  nothing  to  do; 
we  have  walked  almost  us  far  a dozen  times.” 

“But  not  by  ourselves,”  said  Alice,  “in  such  a wild 
country.  I’m  not  a hit  afraid,  though— you  needn't  think 
that.” 

So  they  made  their  plans,  and  kept  them  great  secrets, 
for  Jack  said  that  everybody  would  insist  upon  going 
with  them,  and  making  a public  occasion  of  it,  and  it 
would  Is*  much  better  fun  to  go  alone  by  themselves. 
They  hud  often  taken  short  excursions  together,  and  they 
knew  that  they  could  get  on  much  faster.  It  was  settled 
that  they  were  to  start  early  Friday  morning,  and  to  say 
good-by  to  everybody  the  evening  before,  and  then  go 
away  even  before  any  one  would  be  down  to  see  them 
start  l>y  the  stage. 

The  walking  party  up  Mount  Washington  was  a grand 
success,  and  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  day  were 
just  the  right  sort  of  weather,  cool  aud  fresh  and  bright, 
with  a most  glorious  sunset,  and  a clear  though  very  late 
moon  rise.  But  next  morning  it  was  damp  a»ul  cloudy, 
and  most  of  the  party  thought  it  would  be  more  sensible 
to  drive  back  to  the  Glen  instead  of  walking.  They  found 
that  the  clouds  were  only  around  the  tops  of  the  high 
mountains,  and  that  it  was  really  a pleasant  day,  after 
all,  when  they  reached  the  valley:  and  after  they  hail 
told  the  story  of  their  expedition,  the  party  scattered  it 
self  about  the  piazzas  and  rooms  of  the  hotel,  and  Jack 
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presently  weut  to  find  Alice,  and  asked  her  eagerly  why 
it  would  not  be  a good  plan  to  take  half  their  journey 
that  day.  and  the  rest  the  next,  and  spend  the  night  some- 
where on  the  road.  Then  they  would  have  more  time  in 
North  Conway,  for  there  were  some  friends  there  whom 
they  both  wished  to  see. 

**  We  will  start  by  the  stage  just  after  dinner,  and  ride 
n little  way,  and  then  get  down,"  Jack  told  his  sister;  and 
Alice  at  once  hurried  otF  to  finish  their  packing,  and  to 
say  good-by  to  her  friends. 

They  meant  to  go  ten  or  twelve  miles  that  afternoon. 
Jack  was  sure  he  remembered  the  road  perfectly,  and 
knew  where  they  could  find  lodgings  for  the  night.  Some 
one  found  out  that  they  were  going  afoot,  and  said  that  it 
was  a capital  day  for  it ; but  the  long  climb  up  the  mount- 
ain the  day  before  seemed  to  have  tired  almost  everybody 
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but  themselves,  and  no  one  offered  to  accompany  them 
except  two  or  three  of  their  cronies,  who  strolled  along 
with  them  for  half  a mile  or  so. 

Our  friends  were  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  started  oil 
at  last  side  by  side  without  a fear,  keeping  step  and  look- 
ing around  at  each  other  every  few  minutes  to  smile  ami 
say  what  fun  it  was.  Jack  had  a traveller’s  bag  slung 
over  his  shoulders  with  a strap,  and  Alice  carried  a little 
lunch-l>ox  and  her  light  jacket,  and  they  both  had  the 
sticks  which  they  had  carried  on  all  their  tramps  about 
the  mountains.  They  felt  like  people  who  were  journey- 
ing in  earnest,  and  were  not  merely  out  for  a stroll. 

They  were  both  capital  walkers  ; they  had  had  good 
practice  during  the  last  few  weeks  at  the  Glen,  and  they 
went  gayly  down  the  road  for  the  first  few  miles  without 
taking  much  thought  of  anything  but  the  mere  pleasure  of 
walking.  There  had  been 
a good  many  rains,  and  the 
streams  were  full,  and  the 
foliage  was  us  fresh  and 
green  ns  if  it  were  the  first 
of  June.  The  mountains 
Kt<jod  up  grand  ami  tall, 
and  there  was  not  a cloud 
to  be  seen. 

‘‘It  is  even  clearer  than 
yesterday,"  said  Alice.  “I 
am  sorry  we  are  not  just 
coming  to  the  mountaiu* 
instead  of  just  going  away. 
Jack!  there  must  lx*  trout 
in  that  brook." 

"I  was  just  thinking  of 
that,"  said  the  boy.  “ Here 
i is  a line  in  my  pocket;  1 
mean  to  cut  a little  pole 
and  rig  it,  and  go  up  the 
hill  a little  way.  You  could 
bo  resting.” 

But  Alice  disdained  the  idea  of  being  tired,  and  sat  down 
to  wait  in  a most  comfortable  place  under  a pine-tree. 
“I  wish  there  was  another  line,"  she  said.  “I  put  all 
my  tackle  in  my  trunk  l»efore  we  thought  of  letting 
mamma  go  on  without  us.” 

Jack  was  soon  ready,  and  pushed  in  through  the  bush- 
es. and  in  tin  silence  that  everything  kept  but  the  brook, 
his  sister  could  hear  him  for  a few  minutes  as  he  went  on 
from  )>oiiit  to  point,  sometimes  snapping  the  dead  branch- 
es that  liestep|M*d  n|s»n.  It  was  growing  warmer,  and  she 
was,  after  ull,  not  soi  ry  to  sit  still  for  a little  while.  She 
called  to  Jack  once  «.r  twice  to  lx*  sure  he  had  not  gone 
too  far  away,  and  ho  whistled  in  answer,  softly,  as  if 
titer**  might  be  some  chance  of  a trout,  and  at  last  he  did 
not  answer  at  all. 

Alice  looked  at  the  mountains,  and  pulled  an  envelope 
out  of  her  jMicket  and  txgan  to  make  a little  sketch  of  a 
strange  old  tree  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  she  did 
not  hurry  about  it;  so  after  she  had  finished  it  she  said 
to  herself  that  Jack  had  been  gone  long  enough.  There 
was  mi  possible  danger  of  his  losing  his  way,  but  it  was 
long  past  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  already,  aud  they 
must  go  on.  S>  she  whistled  again  and  again  the  odd 
little  call  with  which  Jaek  was  very  familiar,  but  he  did 
not  answer,  lie  had  evidently  gone  a good  way  up  from 
the  road;  and  she  shouted,  but  he  did  not  shout  to  her, 
and  she  said  to  herself  that  it  was  very  wrong  of  him, 
and  that  there  was  no  more  fishing  to  be  done  on  that 
journey  out  of  sight  of  the  road.  She  grew  very  worried 
at  Inst,  ami  annoyed  as  well;  the  mosquitoes  had  grown 
troublesome,  and  sin*  did  not  like  staying  there  alone 
for  so  long:  and  tin*  thought  seized  her  that  her  brother 
must  have  fallen  over  the  rocks  and  hurt  himself  badly, 
for  it  was  over  an  hour  since  he  had  gone  away. 
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She  followed  the*  brook  up  its  bed  for  some  distance, 
and  at  last  site  beard  the  bushes  rustling,  and  called  ea- 
gerly, and  there  was  Jack,  safe  and  sound,  with  three  or 
four  good-sized  trout  on  a birch  twig. 

‘There  are  the  best  trout  I have  caught  this  summer, ” 
said  he,  triumphantly. 

And  Alice  forgot  to  scold  him  at  first,  she  was  so 
pleased.  “We  must  have  them  for  our  supper,”  she  told 
the  proud  fisherman ; and  they  hurried  back  to  the  road- 
side. 

“ I haven't  been  gone  long,  have  I 1”  asked  Jack,  per- 
suasively. “ I hated  to  turn  back,  you  know.” 

And  Alice  said  that  they  must  hurry;  it  was  already 
nearly  five,  and  they  had  five  or  six  miles  further  to  go 
to  the  house  where*  they  were  to  spend  the  night. 

But  Jack  was  hot  and  tired,  and  said  he  must  have 
some  biscuits,  and  rest  a few  minutes.  It  was  so  bright 
a day  that  it  would  not  be  dark  early.  And  who  cared  if 
it  were  ? The  road  was  straight  and  safe  enough,  and  it 
would  be  much  cooler  after  the  sun  went  down  a little. 
It  was  really  very  hot,  and  Alice  was  satisfied,  now  that 
he  had  come  back,  and  she  made  no  objection  when  he 
had  finished  his  lunch,  and  hud  taken  a drink  of  the  cold 
brook  water,  and  threw  himself  down  to  rest. 

“ You  have  been  sitting  still  here  while  I have  been 
going  up  the  side  of  the  hill,”  said  he.  “ No  wonder  that 
you  are  ready  to  go  on.” 

Alice  wrapped  the  trout  in  some  great  beech  leaves, 
and  tied  a bit  of  fish-line  round  them.  One  was  unusu- 
ally large,  and  Jack  was  very  proud  of  it.  and  told  her 
what  a hard  time  he  had  in  catching  it,  and  how  it  came 
very  near  going  into  the  brook  uguin  after  he  hud  fairly 
landed  it.  After  a while  they  got  up  unwillingly  and 


set  off  again.  The  sun  was  almost  down  behind  the 
mountains;  but  the  air  seemed  to  grow  hotter  and  hotter, 
although  they  were  in  the  shade.  The  leaves  were  per- 
fectly still  on  the  trees;  there  did  not  seem  to  be  a breath 
of  wind. 

“I  don’t  think  this  is  very  good  fun,” said  Jack,  an- 
grily; and  Alice  laughed,  hut  she  thought  that  pedestrian* 
ism  in  hot  weather  was  not  so  full  of  pleasure  as  it  might  be. 

“ I wish  a stage  would  come  by, "she  said,  laughingly. 
And  when  they  met  one  bound  for  the  Glen  a little  later, 
I think  they  were  both  tempted  to  hail  it  and  take  passage. 

Jack  whistled  manfully,  and  they  both  made  fun  of 
themselves;  but  the  little  knapsack  which  Jack  carried 
was  not  the  trifling  weight  it  seemed  at  first.  It  was  as 
heavy  as  lead;  and  he  wondered  what  was  in  it,  and  shift- 
ed it  to  the  other  shoulder  and  back  again  with  a manner 
as  if  he  did  not  like  to  carry  it  at  all.  “ It  must  have  been 
the  tramp  yesterday  that  makes  us  so  fagged,”  said  he. 
“We  have  walked  so  very  far.  you  know.  I say!  look  at 
those  clouds  coming  over.  It’s  going  to  rain.  There's 
going  to  he  a tremendous  shower.  What  had  we  better 
do  i" 

But  Alice  did  not  know.  **  Go  on,  I suppose,”  said  she, 
“as  fast  as  we  can.  Very  likely  some  one  will  drive  by. 
Somehow  I never  thought  of  its  raining. ” 

“Nor  I either.” answered  Jack,  dismally.  “I  wish  I 
had  not  stopped  for  the  trout:  that  took  up  so  much  time. 
But  aren’t  they  beauties  ?”  and  he  held  them  up  for  conso- 
lation. The  leaves  about  them  wen*  already  wilted,  and 
the  colors  of  the  fish  looked  dull.  “ I wish  I had  my  lit- 
tle scales  here,”  said  Jack ; “ I took  them  out  of  my  pocket 
only  yesterday.'’ 

[to  ue  contixted.] 
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■YiuttnSi  Mbupmi. 

Mr  home  is  nn  n farm  a mile  and  a halt  from  lire 
biviiEia  (if  the  Mississippi.  In  the  winter,  iuph  go 
ont  limiting  ilwr.  In  spring,  there  are  lota  of  (p-era, 
mid  there  an*  plenty  erf  wolvw  too,  which  come 
prowling  around  to  catch  our  hem*  and  chickens. 
We  liuvc  forty  little  chicken*.  W«  have  hud  a grant 
many  strawberries  this  summer.  My  kitten  tin* 
four  perfactly  white  fwt.  He  1»  a fine  mourar. Slid 
eatclir*  both  mire  and  squirrel*.  Ilia  name  la  Ma- 
jor. School cl**rad  a wvrk ago.  I had  two  piece*  t» 
speak,  ami  two  to  ring.  I am  twelve,  and  mjr  stator 
I*  eight  yean*  old.  Kafr  Li.*. 

I n m eleven  years  old.  I luivt*  got  tliira  rabid  la, 
five  ring-tkiver.  and  two  little  white  kitten*.  The 
t'hintrn  and  dtp  r>f  Toronto  run  two  trip*  each  from 
here  to  Toronlo  every  day  except  Sunday. 

I have  nu  uncle  out  In  the  Mucky  Mountain*.  Ho 
Is  coining  home  soon. 

I like  Jimmy  Brown's  stories  very  mneh. 

Josrm  R R 


I have  a large  Mahore  rat,  and  Ida  mime  l*  Kittv 
t ’lover.  I am  writing  thin  letter  with  tny  friend 
IVarl.  I am  raven  years  old,  and  urn  reading  in  tin- 
I'otirth  Header.  I like  "The  Cruise  of  the*ubcwt,*M 
:iinl  the  "Daisy  Cot”  ra  lovely. 

Mar.v  BF-M.n  tt. 

Here  ta  Pearl's  letter: 

I inn  nine  yr*m  tiki.  Our  school  lias  been  rinsed 
four  weeks.  1 rend  In  Uh-  Fourth  Rentier  Ids.  I 
have  not  seen  tny  mamma  for  u wuek.  1 am  rlril- 
lug  in  tins  country.  I have  u little  canary,  and  I rail 
him  Dicky.  1 had  a kitty,  Imt  It  mo  away,  and 
iiiiinitnu  frill's  It  wne  killml.  1 have  two  toother*. 
My  little  brother  cried  twice  when  “Toby  Tyler" 
was  ended.  Eva  Pmil  K. 

Tr«ww,  JUhwh. 

I nm  away  out  in  Arizona.  The  place  would  seem 
quite  s wiUiernp**  to  sumo  of  you.  We  live  a mile 
out  of  town,  but  we  have  a fine  public  school  to  at- 
tend. 1 have  two  brochure  and  one  sister.  We  all 
go  to  meet  papa  wh«u  he  brings  Yorsu  I’uiru 
home,  and  whoever  gets  the  pnjwr  first  ha*  tn  sew 
it,  after  cutting  the  haves.  I like  the  ” Pinafore 
Rhymes’’  tost  of  anything,  and  “ Kitty  Kimo"  eapo 
dally.  I have  a little  cunning  kitty  named  Topsy. 
We  went  to  the  show  June  16,  and  ww  two  large  cfo 
••pliant*-  They  waltzed  gracefully,  and  kept  time  to 
tin-  music.  They  looked  beiiutJful  whtm  dancing, 
and  when  tho  musicians  played  mournfully  they 
lay  down  and  pretended  that  they  were  dead.  Thera 
were  other  animals  at  the  show,  M wdl  as  a living 
skeleton,  two  little  brother*  only  three  feet  high, 
one  thin y-four  and  the  other  thirty-one  years  old, 
nm  I a droll  couple  with  square  try**,  who  ruwe  fruni 
Madagascar.  Maoo  F.  B. 

IUtatia,  4 Inin. 

I think  “Th«  Cruise  of  Uvo'Oliosl"’  ia  the  host 
story  we  have  had  ytrf.  I have  a priDtlng-presa  with 
which  I can  print  cards  and  Utile  (tapers.  1 am  In 
favor  of  the  Natural  History  fhrctetv,  and  I hope  It 
will  sneered,  ns  I think  a good  deal  of  knowledge  can 
be  gained  In  that  way.  P-  r.  J- 

Vi*  Yens  Cirv. 

Thte  l«  my  firet  letter  to  Yam  PmnA  1 have 
three  sisters  an<l  two  brother*.  My  imrfhcr  once 
had  n canary-bird,  but  it  broke  Its  leg,  and  then  It 
tlh'd,  and  we  inisarxl  It  very  much.  I do  not  go  to 
school,  hut  have  a governess  who  teaches  me  at 
home.  We  have  taken  Yocxo  Pkui'LK  from  the  first 
number.  Oood-by.  Ga.tua  L. 

I am  nine  year*  old.  1 attend  a large  school-boiira 
here,  and  haw  a very  kind  teacher,  who  knows  bow 
to  draw  very  beautifully.  We  ntv  now  prnelicliig 
far  tin*  closing  summer  oxeretacs,  A little  girl  ntwi 
myself  are  to  speak  “Beantlful  Snow.-  My  ehl.-st 
sister  t caches  school,  and  my  Mg  brother  is  a clerk 
iu  n store;  I have  St.  Mmfat.  H'kfs  ,|  ten  Ac,  and 
Yot  Mo  Pkopi.p.  and  I received  the  latter  n*  a pdao 
lor  |>i  iniiug  very  nicely.  Lri.c  McP. 


>'iv  N^i  IWusMiaa. 

I have  a little  rabbit  with  pink  ryes.  I go  to 
school  in  wlotrr,  and  make  mud  i»i«*  in  wnmncr. 
Mr  rvlstcr  Is  lour  yrnn*  old,  mid  my  mother  Is  three. 
Ili-r  inline  is  V arrlo,  ami  his  is  Pagnie.  1 am  eight 
Years  old.  My  grandpa  tell  on  Ki.t  stones  In  the 
brook  not  long  ago,  and  lnut  Ids  leg  very  badly. 

A u or  P.  tj. 

What  a pity  for  grandpa  to  have  had  such  an  acci- 
dent ! Do  you  ever  moke  your  pl«  In  clam-shells 
or  hrokrn  dishes,  and  trim  them  w Itli  parsley  T They 


j look  very  pretty  when  dressed  in  that  way  ; and 
| though  not  good  enough  tn  cal,  they  give  the  little 
| baker  a good  appetite  fur  real  tarts  ami  turn-over*. 

rviiL*t>(in*t».  fnoutivu. 

I want  to  tdl  von  about  our  cunning  little  dog. 
She  l»  a blue  Skye,  and  her  name  Is  Oypuy.  She  fol- 
lows mamma  all  over  the  house.  SwiMilimc*  she 
guts  behind  a table,  or  Il«w  down  with  tier  head  oft  a 
stool  for  a pillow.  She  ta'g*  him!  speak*.  Some- 
time* site  walk*  on  her  hind-legs.  We  play  tilde- 
and -rank  together,  and  I It'll  flyjiwy  to  go  lip  stairs 
while  I hkfo.  When  I call  her,  she  rill  * down  a* 
Hist  w»  she  can,  give*  a little  turn  at  the  bottom  of 
t tin  stairs,  and  then  bant*  till  she  finds  me.  She  ta 
very  fond  of  ice-cream.  Sometime*  1 pul  my  coal 
on  her,  and  mamma  put*  a dunce  cap  on  her  head. 
Sim  then  looks  very  funny  indeed-  »«  have  a cat 
that  Is  para  white.  Her  hind-fog*  are;  pamlvzrd,  so 
slur  goes  along  like  a kuugaroo.  l.t'cv. 

Poor  pns*l  How  sorry  we  are*  for  kerf  fly  pry 
must  Is*  very  droll ; aud  we  think  GyppjrM  little  info- 
trass  1*  very  kind  and  patient,  or  else  sin-  could  never 
have  taught  her  pet  *n  many  trick*.  It  I*  not  fair  to 
let  her  wear  a dunce  cap.  She  ought  to  have  n little 
hat  aud  feather. 

I'mssrsctt,  rovni  tam. 

I am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Natural  History 

plan,  and  think  Oracle  B '*  Mijigestimi  nf  having 

it  in  a separate  ih-juiriim'nt  Is  very  like.  1 want  to 
know  whether  single  persons  may  send  lu  report*. 

I am  going  away  sunn,  and  1 will  get  a good  many 
enrftitis  things.  I have  also  a very  nice  book  culled 
Thf  Child'*  Ih-uk  *<f  Suture,  whfoti  Is  III  three  putts  - 
Hunts,  Animals,  and  Light,  Ileal, etc.  I nm  ten  year* 
old.  Many  Ik  it. 

Of  conn*.;  individual*  may  rand  report*. 

. dors*",  |«  LIM.ia- 

I shall  hucoUM)  a memlver  of  Hie  firs)  Natural  His- 
tory buddy  f<*n>ed  in  Chicago.  I think  the  first 
meirtiiig  slioahi  he  devoted  t<>  gall)**,  and  to  h-ttlftg 
the  member*  become  acquainted  Willi  each  other. 

Wim.hu  IC  E. 

The  way  to  start  a thing  I*  lo  start  it  by  setting 
about  it  nl  oil  re.  Many  of  our  hoy*  simply  iiitnnl 
tn  Join  when  societies  rlinll  he  formed,  and  so  we  are 
afraid  they  will  lose  the  benefit  the  society  would  lie 
to  them,  i’aii  you  not  lvcgin  by  asking  the  hoy  next 
dour  to  join  you  lu  loiiklug  for  something  Interest- 
ing close  by— suy,  for  HiAtauce,  in  tho  garden,  or  on 
your  first  walk  togelhcr?  Then  invite  some  other*. 
We  would  advise  yon  not  to  devote  your  meeting* 
tn  play. 

Pitwvm,  Minna**. 

j “The  Cruiseof  the  ‘ CSHoot’ " *nd  " T«»by  I'y  !er"  have 
I been  splendid.  I read  Our  Post-office  Box,  and  cs- 
l peclakly  enjoy  hcnriiig  tho  boys  and  girls  t«*ll  almut 
I their  |x;tis  and  live  nice  time*  they  have  at  borne  abd 
action). 

1 want  to  tell  von  about  my  dear  Utile  brother. 
He  w«»  a year  okf  o«  tiie  »8d  of  June,  lie  wo*  very 
weak,  and  we  had  to  lx:  very  careful  of  him.  The 
doctor  said  he  must  be  nut  n grestl  deni,  and  mamma 
iirad  to  let  me  take  him  out.  On  the  1st  of  Julv  he 
was  a*  w ell  as  *;ver,  and  I hod  him  nut  a good  white. 
At  tea-thno  I iilicil  him  in  his  little  chair  at  the  ta- 
ble, but  In  h I II tie  while  he  had  a spasm,  ami  soon 
1 be  died.  This  fo  the  thinl  brullicr  I have  lost  in  four 
, year*.  WuiR  M.  C. 

It  1*  no  doubt  a comfort  to  you  to  remember  that 
1 yon  took  good  care  of  the  little  one  while  you  had 
! him  with  you,  and  (hat  ymi  sometime*  gave  up  a 
I game  wllh  the  other  boy*  that  you  might  anrfst  your 
; mother  by  taking  the  delicate  baby  out  in  the  Iresh 
| air. 

r?u>*  vi  tic,  o»u«.  | 

I thonght  I would  write  aud  tell  you  that  I live  in 
1 Greenville,  mi  the  site  when;  Wayne  made  his  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  November,  INlit.  My  sister  n»d  "I 
have  four  jwta — two  canaries,  one  pony,  and  a dog. 
F.very  time  we  1st  the  omari'-*  nut  *rf  the  enpe,  th*-y 
hrq>  over  to  the  rrvcklng-cluiir,  and  get  on  Ibr  rock- 
<•«  for  u*  to  rock  them.  I loro  your  pnjwr  very 
much,  and  would  not  do  without  lb  I am  twelve 
year*  old.  Paabi.  L.  M. 

I*.  f».  — Please  tell  Mr.  Oils  to  write  a coquet  fo 
“Tnhv  Tyler,"  aud  deJlght  hundreds  and  thoUHaftd* 
of  clilldryn. 

In  this  number  Mr.  OtU  begin*  “Tim  ami  Tip,” 
which  will  probably  plciiHc  yon  a*  well  :m  “Toby 
Tyler"  did. 


Do  you  think  Mr*,  lilrhnnlsun.  of  North  t'arolina. 

I would  like  any  picture  cards  with  printing  on.  or 

1 hark  nnmhereof  Ym  >u  Pniria?  I ran  ratal  them 
It  you  think  she  wv»uld.  I have  two  or  throe  books 
iilsu. 

! That  No.  4 puxjtls  In  No.  ftp  Is  jn*t  nlvont  true. 
Kvcrv  Tijimlny  night,  when  I come  home,  I sbonl. 
“line  Y"i  tii  Pnim  come?"  and  last  week  I find 
fidget*  from  Miilidny  till  Thoreday.  ! alwayy  pet  tin* 
fillets  on  Monday,  end  sometime*  on  tbeThureday 
after  It  has  come,  1 like  it  *o  tnacli.  The  Poft-ofUcc 


Box  I*  my  favorite;  then  comes  Jimmy  Brown,  and 
then  “The  Cm  for  of  tile  ‘Ghost.’"  I collect  |sst»l 
i n rd»  only,  Is-cauBc  they  tin-  sample*  of  the  print- 
ing done  in  different  countries  and  times.  1 raisi 
• uni*  I |>rin  till  myself  at  lather's  office.  I hove  sold 
12ft  kite*  this  month.  T.  W.  s. 

TIm?  can)*  >R  beautifully  printed,  and  yon  aret 
quite  n iiGiu  of  business  in  the  kite  line.  But  about 
those  "fidgets,- what  do  mother  and  stater*  think 
of  Ihemf  Yon  must  tnr  lo  keep  cool.  By  all 
menus,  send  Mrs.  Ulclmrrison  some  picture*  card*  or 
nlcdy  printed  reward  cards,  with  any  hack  number* 
of  Yocxo  Paoput  you  can  spare,  and  the  book*  you 
nicntion.  Hiu:  w ill  find  a use  for  tlietn. 

Ihmmu,«UA 

I like  alt  the  stories  In  Yorso  P»irw  so  much 
that  I coji  not  make  a choice.  I have  a Utile  staler 
whose  name  I*  Flora.  She  ta  four  year*  uUI,  and  I 
am  itlcvnn.  We  cimjIi  have  a swing.  Here  ta  in  the 
gra(x?  arbor,  aud  mine  i*  nixfor  a targe  ap]>1o-trvM*.  1 
hod  u |iet  kitten  alKMit  two  year*  ago,  uiui  called  It 
Daisy.  Sometime*  vrhi-n  w't;  wen;  eating,  and  i 
moved  my  head,  she  would  jnmp  urmti  my  back,  and 
pull  and  bite  away  at  my  hair  os  If  ahe  were  going 
to  ]>ull  It  off;  mid  a*  that  was  nut  polite,  I always 
made  her  jump  down,  (hn;  morning  when  papa 
went  out  to  teed  Bill,  the  horse,  Ik*  fouml  her  dead 
before  tlic  bum  door.  Hkcrx  N.  iX 

XiinwHii,  Wiraossiv. 

1 am  afraid  my  last  wiggle  wo*  too  tale  for  the 
pu|>er.  iu  I sent  ft  onlr  a fivr  day*  liriore  the  paper 
came,  hut  I Ixrpe  I will  have  ta  ller  luck  with  this 
one.  Mamma  says  sin- is  sure  mine  would  havnlvcn 
published  had  it  1»»mi  In  time,  a*  it  wu*  so  nearly  like 
the  artist's  Idea.  I*njwi  Ims  gone  Iwrk  to  Arixuna, 
and  I shall  rn«x  him  to  write  for  Yor*«>  I'unru  a 
story  ull  uimut  cwutlpcd*  mid  spider*  and  other  poi- 
sonous thing*,  a*  tw  see*  lln;m  t here  every  day. 

Mamma  says  when  the  Natural  History  t’lgb  is 
forinotl,  Yoivu  I’mii.r.  will  beper/ref. 

Iaittic  ().  N. 

Litlfo  corrcspnmJente  must  send  wiggles, etc.,  very 
promptly  If  they  wish  llwin  to  approx. 

Jmn  Cm.VreJiBiv 

I think  “The  frill***  of  tlic  ‘Ghost’  “ ta  sphnulid. 

I have  only  taken  tin.'  paper  a II trie  while,  hut  n tady 
gave  me  many  of  the  surlier  number*.  Please  ex- 
plain whrfhrr  there  i*  a charge  for  advertising  cx- 
c hangs*. 

I mn  going  lo  the  I’niskilt  Mountains,  him!  expect 
lo  see  a £rrat  deal  that  la  new  and  wonderful. 

Uaitcc  T. 

There  ta  no  charge  for  priming  exchange*. 

Rttmin,  Vnmmi 

■ 1 have  seen  so  many  letter*  In  Our  Poei-uffio-  Box, 

I and  thought  thcan  so  rnterastiug, th*l  1 lmve  resolved 
io  try  to  writs  one  myttdf.  1 will  rell  you  ot  an  ex- 
perlmetit  I tried  this  morning.  I'nllke  most  «ither 
girts,  I cwu  never  find  any  thing  very  Snt  srevtinu  lo  do. 
After  a w tills  I remembered  h piemra  I had  *<■,■»*  in  « 
magazine,  ami  1 rat  to  work  to  ran  if  I ,*nild  do  whnt  a 
little  buy  In  the  pl<  lure  wa m doing.  1 first  took  two 
or  Ihrm:  psa  mats,  ami  tiegaii  to  make  a taiat.  1 first 
opened  the  side  of  a }>od,  and  took  out  tire  pens,  and 
then  I stuck  a pin  through  the  eml  that  I Had  split 
open,  (rutting  the  head  downward.  I then  took  a 
llttta  piece  of  a slick,  and  stuck  It  hr  the  pea  pod  for 
*1  rant.  It  made  a very  pre-tty  boat.  Bi.asc.uk  P. 

We  all  have  onr  laxy  days,  litita  Blanche,  when  It 
Noem*  ns  If  there  Is  nothing  we  particularly  care  to 
do ; and  wtieo  auch  day*  come,  It  ta  w i«e  to  try  y*>or 
plan,  and  ace  whether  or  not  then:  Is  some  rtiirr- 
lalning  litlfo  rx(*vlmcnl  wldr.lr  we  can  make.  Yon 
might  try  to  solve  tire  puzzles  lu  tbta  pu|«T  the  next 
lima  you  feel  Hut  yon  clout  know  what  to  do  next. 

Mills*  FtU,  Kan  Mstcs  Coi'Ntv.  Ctunaill. 

I wish  MMne  of  the  correspondent*,  or  the  e»iitof 
hiinralt,  would  Inform  me  lnsw  t*>  moke  a wiuirrrl 
Imp,  f"i  we  are  perfectly  InfestrvJ  with  ranlm  ta,aud 
also  with  ral*  and  tnlce.  I live  on  a little  farm  In  a 
pretty  little  village  calhx!  Menlo  l’nrk,  and  I am  sure 
that  1 would  not  Is;  happy  at  alllf  I were  In  the  city 
of  Son  Krunclsco.  I am  also  sure  that  Master  Rob- 
ert ('.  W.  would  find  that  he  1s  very  much  mistaken 
in  hi*  wish  to  be  there,  could  be  make  the  trial.  I 
make  visits  once  in  a while  to  tin;  city.nml  I am  *nre 
that  inv  litita  brothers  and  sister  mol  I enjoy  it  much 
more  thou  If  we  wens  to  live  there. 

Fuzukkick  II.  II. 

Although  squirrel*  are  cmmlng  little  fellows,  und 
In  mnst  ease*  ll  would  Im:  a shame  to  kill  tlnnn  or  to 
disturb  them  In  any  wav,  they  do  *oniethn««  ap|n*ar 
in  surb  i)Blutah<  a*  tu  Ivomi'  |i«rfa  lu  this  cara 
srmpli*  Ixit  or  figure-four  rrnjrs,  such  a*  every  troy 
know*  how  to  make,  may  be  used  with  sucres*  to 
catch  them.  B*  t1ur  »till  Is  the  smalMnsd  strai-trap 
known  ns  the  Ital-Trnp,  it r ranged  with  h«»it  Imug 
above  it. 

tt«-wKit*,N»w  Y-m*. 

1 nm  twelve  Tears  old.  Mr  hrnther  and  1 take 
Yim-no  I’x'iei.r,  an*l  wish  it  would  come  twice  u week 
insn-ad  of  once.  I think  the  storfo*  In  It.  are  very 
Int-.'ivstliig.  My  brother  like*  “Toby  Tyler**  und 
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••PI, ire  Fniriea"  the  hest.  I llilnk  Jimmy  Knmn  Is  ' 
.1  very  peculiar  boy,  ami  I like  bis  stork**,  and  wish 
lw»  svoumI  relate  another  of  hie  ►ml  Incidents  soon.  1 
Title  Is  my  Amt  letter  to  Yunui  Pnnimic. 

t>uriuA.II.  i 

Hkimici  IK,  I*»B  »■•*.  | 

I would  like  to  start  a Natural  History  Society,  but 
there  ure  no  buy*  nr  girls  around  here  who  luke  any  \ 
interest  iii  such  things. 

I have  ijolte  a collection  >4  stamp"  now.  I Trry  ! 
mnrb  like  the  etoriot  Jimmy  Brown  writes,  unn  j 
wisti  lie  would  write  about  name  of  tbe  good  timrs  | 
he  I n*  nt  borne.  My  fattier  ow  it* quite  a large  tarm. 
and  he  is  very  busy  now,  ii*  harreat-tlme  la  lucre.  W e 
have  lor  nets  four  cats  ami  seven  kitten*. 

I have  lout  the  address  of  one  of  the  rorrcsjKtitd- 
core  who  wished  tor  postmarks,  and  can  not  find  tr. 
Tii<’  corre«]M>ndcnt  will  olid*,’.,  me  by  sending  Ills 
add  mo  to  _____  Ajmm*  IHmiM,  | 

Tin*  1s»y  who  answered  my  letter,  and  sent  me  a 
stamp  from  the  Cape  of  (l<*xl  Hope,  did  li»t  send 
me  liU  address,  nnd  I do  not  know  how  to  find  Itlin. 

WlLMR  It.  W ATBON, 

111  Sinithfleld  St..  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Little  caimtWRdMlIl  who  are  as  careless  as  the 
boy  referred  to,  will  wonder  why  they  receive  no 
equivalent  for  what  they  Send.  You  should  always 
write  your  full  address  in  every  letter  you  send,  nnd 
to  every  person. 

Tim  following  exchanges  in  offered  hy  eorre-  i 
spotidcniii : 

Soil  and  sand  from  Cayuga  Lake,  Pennsylvania 
Iron  ore,  petrified  wood,  white  gjtisnm,  and  white 
••oral,  for  rill  coral, or  other  loan  Penns; I vanin  and 
Uke  Superior  iron  ores,  or  for  insert*  and  curiosi- 
ties. 

Please  ti  ll  me  If  I may  join  the  Young  People’s 
Natural  History  Society  alone,  for  1 can  nut  fucm 
any  society  Iwk,  1 uiu  thirteen  years  old. 

l>o  Ainrricau  cuckoos  lay  eggs  In  other  birds*  • 
nests?  It  not,  please  desert  he  neats  and  eggs  lor 
me.  H,  L.  W iu.\bi«,  Cayuga,  Cayuga  Cut,  N.  Y. 

Join  it  by  yourself, of  course, and  write  us  a letter 
whenever  you  have  anything  worth  telling. 

The  American  cuckoo  does  not  adopt  the  indolent 
and  dishonest  ways  of  tin;  European  rnckno about  its  ' 
nest.  It  lives  In  thick  woods,  amt  builds  a nest  of 
sticks  aud  gram  on  the  brunch  of  some  low  tree.  Its 
eggs  are  bright  green,  and  H lays  four  w live.  W»  aai  | 
sorry  to  soy  that  while  It"  food  is  chiefly  Insects, 
sutiiis,  ami  berries,  it  sometimes  steals  and  sucks  tin 
eggs  of  other  birds.  There  are  three  klmls  of  cuckoo  ! 
in  the  United  Rlales.  Tbe  commonest  has  a yellow  j 
hill  about  an  inch  long.  Is  greenish-brown  altove, 
and  grayish  below.  One  of  the  world’s  great  poets, 
Wordsworth, wrote  some  beautiful  staiixa*  addressed 
to  tills  bird,  In  which  he  naked  whether  it  were  really  | 
a bird  or  only  a wandering  voice.  It  Is  very  *!>>*  »nd 
solitary,  bnt  Its  note  Is  cheery  iu  the  spring  and 
Manner. 

Ingersoll's  patent  ruhbeT  family  font,  price  fl,  for  j 
the  am  volume  of  Yocxu  Pson.r,  or  a three-draw 
spy-glass.  Bend  postal  before  exchange. 

Fuse  Wit  LUMt. 

Box  80,  Rockland  I*.  O.,  Ontonagon,  Mich.  | 

Mexican  garnets,  and  jasper  stones  from  York 
Beach,  Maine,  (or  ores,  foswtls, and  n gates  ; or  ocean 
curiosities,  and  prvssnd  ferns  and  loaves,  for  miner-  , 
•It, pMflhellOM, «mI  pw— J sea-weeds;  also  two  | 
nunc**  of  colored  sand  from  York  Beach.  Mnlm*.  for 
the  same  from  oilier  lorjililic*.  Please  taiwl  ispeci-  , 
men*.  S.  ami  L.,  Box  W,  South  Berwick,  Me. 

Acacia  or  cotton  *e«dt  sttocimeus  of  Texas  rock  or 
noil,  for  Indian  rellca.  C.  H.  Doans,  Jrs., 

Robinson,  Texas.  i 

A sfeel  hand  bruckct-anw,  frame  in  good  cmidi-  | 
tinn,  with  six  blades,  ami  fifty  designs,  including  ! 
Swiss  clock  design,  tor  mii  intuniMtloiiul  stamp  al- 
bum In  good  ci  mi  lit  ion  and  a small  collection  of 
goad  stamps,  or  (be  flags,  cost*  of  arms,  or  rnlem  ot 
the  countries.  Thirty  different  stumps,  for  a mosa  I 
or  SiifK-rlor  agate,  any  kiml  of  ore,  a perfect  arrow- 
head, or  a garnet.  T.  P.  Mokoax, 

(iarnett,  Kan.  i 


change  for  fossil  shells,  pluiits,  am!  animals.  Atrito-  i 
bite  especially  desired, also  Indian  relies  and  arrow- 
head a.  K.  V.  Niiskihk, 

Wellavllle.  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 
(For  other  exehamje*.  nr*  third  pagt  «>/  carer.) 


Freddie  W.  Shelley  ami  Kruest  K.  Taylor  wllli- 
draw  from  our  exchange  list,  their  supplies  being  «X- 
lixuatnL 


Loris  R.— Pbkksixo  Moss,  axd  Scxxt*.  — Mosses, 
like  ferns  and  flowers,  should  lie  gathered  when  In 
flue  condition.  Lay  them  smoothly  between  large 
sheds  of  newspaper,  and  cover  them  with  a heavy 
weight,  changing  the  paper  once  In  three  or  four 
days.  Some  varieties  of  idom  may  lie  best  preserved 
hy  simply  "baking  out  in  the  air  and  drying. 

The  most  delicate  llqnld  perfume  for  the  hamlker-  ! 
chief  is  cologne,  which  Is  made  by  dletllling  ImIui,  1 
mint.  lavender,  rose  leaves,  ami  other  sweet  things 
In  alcohol.  The  best  cologne  Is  imported,  and  bears  1 
the  name  of  Jckii  Maria  Kurina,  bnt  It  is  expensive,  | 
and  very  good  cologne  indeed  i*  made  hy  ninny  of  j 
our  druggists  nt  n lean  coat.  The  nicest  sachet  pow-  ' 
der  foe  rlnlhliig,  nuie-paper,  ium!  other  use*  is  pnt-  i 
verinvl  urris  mot.  This  smells  like  violets;  and  if  . 
ynn  make  little  hags,  fill  them  with  orris  powder,  ' 
and  keep  them  In  your  bureau  drawers  and  boxes, 
yuu  will  be  sure  to  have  n faint  Aimer-like  tragranrr 
about  you  wherever  you  go. 


Minmik  JC—You  may  write  to  Our  Post -ofllrc  Box 
os  often  as  yon  pleuxe.  and  we  will  enjoy  reading 
your  letters,  1ml  we  can  print  one  only  once  In  u 
while. 

Ev.%  O.— We  do  not  know  that  stamps  have  any- 
thing which  can  be  called  a language,  like  tlic  lan- 
guage of  flowers.  They  are  conveniences  invented 
to  help  tbe  correspondence  of  tlw  world  along.  At 
a glance  yon  perceive  that  It  would  not  be  possible 
fur  all  the  people  who  write  letters  to  pay  money  for 
them,  because  Hint  would  cause  a great  deal  of  de- 
lay. We  place  a stamp  on  the  corner  of  the  letter, 
and  that  represents  tlw  money  which  was  spent  for  . 
the  stamp.  The  money  goes  to  fh«  government  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  postal  service. 

As  to  your  little  verse,  we  could  easily  translate  It 
for  you,  but  prefer  to  let  you  do  It  for  yourself,  part- 
ly because,  If  you  are  studying  French,  l|  will  hr 
a pica-ant  exercise,  and  pntlly,  too,  beruuac  this 
Post-offlcs  Box  I*  meant  for  young  people  who  read 
English,  and  we  have  not  room  for  any  other  lan- 
guage in  its  crowded  columns.  Now  haveu*l  we 
“ taken  notice  of  your  little  letter”? 


bn  A.— Tile  Haxomfi  ml -About  two  hundred 
years  ago  an  Italian  named  Torricelli  was  making 
some  experiments  to  And  (Hit  why  fluids  would  rise 
up  In  tubes  when  tlw  air  mis  drawn  out.  lie  filled 
a glass  tube  thirty-three  Inches  long,  and  often  nt 
one  end,  with  mercury,  and  then  he  pnt  his  finger 
over  It  to  keep  tlw  mercury  In,  turned  It  bottom  up- 
ward into  a bowl  of  mercury,  and  took  away  his 
Huger.  As  mercury  Is  very  heavy,  it  would  seem  oh 
though  it  wuuld  have  run  out  of  the  tuba  Into  tbe 
bow  l,  but  it  did  not ; it  fell  a little  way,  and  remain- 
ed stationary  in  tbe  tub**,  lie  found  that  it  ruse  nnd 
fell  with  the  changes  of  the  weather,  lielng  affected 
hy  ibe  pressure  of  tho  outside  air.  All  tha  barome- 
ters that  have  been  made  since  Torricelli  have  been 
on  his  plan.  It  may  give  yon  n hint  for  the  one  you 
think  of  making. 

E.  C.— W asoixotom’s  SAt.aUY.-~ General  Washing- 
ton received  no  salary  either  n»  Uomnundcr-lii-Clilef 
or  as  President  of  tlie  Unilrtl  State*.  But  be  kept 
a very  careful  account  of  all  Ids  expenses,  am!  they 
were  paid  hy  Congress. 

l*4inaHL  —Secretary  Htnine  and  the  other  cabinet  | 
ofllccrs  receive  a salary  of  fsooi)  per  year. 


Correct  answers  to  nuzzles  have  been  received  from 
Frank  J.  Moemi,  C.  Burr,  Nellie  HrulnnTd.  “School- 
Boy, "Charles  W.  Kcrnalil,  Jeremiah,  llelUaad  Afire, 
fl.  ft’.  .Vinton*.  Mary  K,  Slattery,  1>.  A.  Wing.  Wlllliuu 
H.  Hail  ley,  *•  Phil  I.  Pene,"  Augusta  Low  Park,  Nel- 
son W llson,  Henry  Drill*  •,  tfeorne  M.  lire  it  nan,  A mfy 
(i,  /..  -V.  and  S.,  Alio-  K.  Thorp,  MU  iiabrnek. 
Llsxie  C.  Carnahan,  Frank  Oratt*.  ••  BtrawlierTr," 
••  .Vurffc  Star.  ' Belle  II..  Mary  K.  L . L.  W.  and  M. 
W.,  “Win.  S.  Burgh,''  t'lara  lilank,  l-L  McHugh,  O. 
Voickhnnsmi,  Louie  S.  L.  Shorer,  Jooepli  B.  Senior, 
Annie  Dryiku.  Kale  T.  Wendell. ti.  Host.  *•  Cornel, * 
J.  11.  Jkuiuey,  Jemima  Bceston,  “ Iriiwi." 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  00NTR1DUT0B& 
No.  1. 

M Ur.WlC*l.  R'tll.w  t. 

My  4,  *, » is  a boy's  nickname. 

My  fl,  7,  M,  S is  an  animal. 

My  1, 8, 8,(1  la  a participle. 

My  6,  ft,  V,  4 is  an  ore. 

My  wlinle  is  a beautiful  flower. 

Wa.  Jk  Braun. 


MAHONS. 

1.  A letter.  S.  A tin  vessel.  3.  An  unpleasant  ex- 
perience. 4.  A ramp.  ft.  A si  ate  of  distress,  fl.  De- 
prived of  moisture.  7.  A letter.  Wx.  S.  Bexon. 


No.  8. 

R»*v  nRiiKcniNas 
t.  My  whole  Is  a useful  article. 

Behead,  and  leave  a bird. 

Curtail,  and  leave  part  uf  a lady's  dress, 
t My  whole  is  liked  by  chlldtvn. 

Hi- Head,  and  leave  skllL 

Curtail,  anil  leave  the  produce  of  n tree. 

lira  tiKACuv. 


No.  4. 

IITIKiOHl 

1.  Rove  two  a kitchen  utcn-ll.niid  get  a boy's  play- 
thing. 'L  Reverse  n mineral,  ami  get  knocks.  B. 
Reverse  a verb,  and  get  an  epoch.  4.  Reverse  to 
boast,  and  get  apparel.  Cal-  I.  Fount. 

No.  fk 

nuoreijrrrrg  mum. 

t.  B— r—  s—  I— I—  a— h— r—  1 c t-  g-t—  e— . 

I A— a— c— o— p— t— e— e— h— l— s — 


No.  i 

two  cn (Kilim — {Hy  a buj/  a-yd  8). 

).  I am  flexible,  thinner  than  glass,  round  when 
standing  still,  and  oval  when  shaken.  1 buret  at  a 
touch,  nr  when  I strike  anything  solid.  In  a dead 
calm  I slowly  sink.  In  u little  wiud  I float,  in  a strong 
breexe  I rise. 

L My  outside  Is  hard.  My  inside  Is  soft,  and  good 
to  eat.  My  middle  is  uciUrcr  hard  nor  solt,  and  Is 
imt  good  to  rat. 


No.  T. 
ikiqxa. 

Now,  litllr  bright  tyro,  w ho  tun  I ? 

M v heart  Is  hard,  uiy  dicck  is  round ; 

I swing  beneath  the  earth  and  sky, 

The  merry  snii beams  kiss  me  oft, 

Till  I grow  big  and  sweet  and  soft. 

And  then,  tor  your  delight,  am  found. 

Mamie. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IS  No.  99. 

No.  1.  Dumb-bell. 

No,  %.  Clock.  Baidu  In.  Crick.  Knight.  Ebony. 

Trap.  Whole  wonl.  Cricket. 

No.  *.  SILVER 

IDEAL 
LENT 
VAT 
K L 
R 


No.  4.  II  Aacr.u  a Yotrao  Prori.x. 
No.  fi.  Ai.irc. 


No.  «. 


BEAR 
EASE 
ASPS 
R E S T 


t)nr  button  of  silver  os  it  rnme*  front  the  assnycr  ] 
of  the  Contention  Mine,  Tamhatoue,  for  S.  W.  Dtir-  | 
bin's  Stamp  Catalogue  of  1879  in  ttisid  onudltion. 
Write  before  sending.  T.  I).  W..  Jest., 

Box  hSO,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

iliittone  with  shank*, for  minerals  and  other  cu- 
riosities. Correspondent*  will  please  write  before 
sending.  Saba  J.  Coatswoath,  Galena,  III. 

Lead,  xlnr,  and  copper  ores,  hematite  Iron  ore. 
Iron  pyrites, serpentine  volcanic  rock,  scorbr.  cannel 
and  is’iwnck  coni,  mica,  cotimi  urel,  raxor-slwlls, 
crystals  of  tonnnallite,  rorundnm,  flint,  aaheslon, 
Chinese  coins,  old  American  copper  coins,  trijadl, 
w-  xsds,  nlso  a large  nunitx-r  of  ocean  shells  and  fos- 
sil shell-,  and  plants,  any  and  all  of  which  I will  ex- 


BICYCLING. 

Vienna  MrKponE.— Send  to  the  bicycle  nmtiufnc- 
fttrers  who  advertise  In  Yorwo  Prori.r  for  circulars 
that  will  give  you  the  desired  infonuatiun. 

R.  Knars  rec —It  la  lmpo*sitde  to  tell  how  large  a 
bicycle  yon  will  require  unless  you  state  your  height 
nnd  the  Inside  measure  of  yotir  leg.  Yes.  the  Mus- 
tang bicycles  have  rubber  lire*. 

F.  P.  BxNri»HTT.— Tbe  address  (or  which  you  ask 
Is,  Smith  Machine  Co.,  Bmithville,  Burlington  Cm, 
N.  J. 

C.  I»m osTxrru.  —To  join  the  L.  A.  W,  send  your 
nppHcntlon,  with  ft  and  a 8-rent  stamp,  to  K.  N. 
Putnam,  Cor.  Secretary  I*  A.  W„  M Wall  St,,  New 
York  City.  "Tin:  U(nux." 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Sixr,ut  Conns,  4 ccnta ; Ox*  Sraacwti'rioN,  one 
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“ Meow-meow ! Fiwt  Sutf 
To  the  woolly  dog  replied  the  cat: 

“Just  give  your  tail  a gentle  swing 

When  you’re  quite  ready  to  make  the  spring.” 

“Tweak,  tweak!  Tweakety,  tweak !” 

Squeaked  the  rat  to  the  mouse  so  weak : 

“That  woolly  dog  aud  little  cat 
Will  try  to  catch  us,  I’m  sure  of  that.” 

“ Eak,  weak ! Eakcty,  weak !” 

Replied  the  mouse,  in  a fainter  squeak: 

“ We’d  better  not  wait  for  it  to  be  tried ; 

Let’s  jump  down  now  and  ruu  aud  hide.” 

The  woolly  dog  gave  his  tail  a swing, 

The  little  cat  mode  a terrible  spring; 

The  mouse  disappeared  through  a hole  in  the  door, 

The  rut  scampered  out  through  the  open  door. 

The  doggy  silently  scratched  his  ear, 

The  pussy  sighed  aud  drop|>ed  a tear. 

“It's  all  your  fault,”  said  the  dog,  in  a huff, 

“ You  cats  never  move  quickly  enough.” 

‘4!TiH  no  such  thing,”  was  pussy’s  reply; 

“ I moved  as  quick  as  the  dash  of  an  eye. 

Your  own  lazy  tail  is  all  to  Illume; 

If  if  hud  wagged  quicker,  we’d  have  caught  the  game.” 


DISAPPOINTED. 

BY  UNCLE  “CIIALAK." 

Brick,  bat!  Brickety,  hat! 

A woolly  dog  and  a little  cat 

Sat  in  the  bam  door,  enjoying  tbe  sun. 

Watching  their  chance  to  have  some  fun. 

Rick, rons ! Rickety,  rons ! 

A good-sized  rat  and  very  small  mouse 
Sat  on  the  edge  of  the  horse’s  manger. 
Never  giving  a thought  to  danger. 

" Bow-wow ! Bow-wow-wow !” 

Barked  Mr.  Dog  to  Pussy  Meow: 

“ I’m  going  to  catch  that  rat,  while  you 
Can  have  the  mouse  to  make  a stew.” 


Fire  crackers. — Fire-crackers  are  made  in  China,  where,  on 
i account  of  the  cheapness  of  labor,  the  price  is  only  two  cents  a 
bunch.  As  there  are  eighty  in  a pack,  a Chinaman  makes  forty 
tire-crackers  for  less  than  a cent  of  our  money.  Most  of  them 
are  made  by  poor  people  in  their  spare  time.  Merchants  in 
Hong- Kong  buy  them,  and  place  them  in  boxes  holding  forty 
packs  each.  They  are  so  cheap  that  shippers  could  not  afford 
to  pay  much  for  having  them  carried,  so  they  are  used  as  ballast 
in  ships  that  bring  silks  and  teas.  The  Chinese  letters  printed, 
on  the  wrappers  of  firc-cracker  pocks  ure  the  advertisements  of 
the  dealers.  “Fire-bangs,”  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are 
used  almost  all  over  the  world.  In  the  United  States,  their  use 
in  the  North  is  on  the  Fonrth  of  July ; hut  in  the  South,  Christ- 
mas is  the  great  time  for  them.  In  England,  they  are  must  popu- 
lar on  the  5th  of  November,  Ony  Fawkes's  Day;  and  iu  South 
I America,  on  days  of  Church  festivals.  In  China,  everybody  fires 
| them  on  New-Year's  Day ; and  in  some  of  the  Chinese  cities  they 
can  be  heard  at  almost  all  hours  of  every  day,  because  the  people 
i think  tbe  noise  of  their  explosion  will  friglitcu  away  evil  spirits. 


*•  Oh,  nanny : tammy ! he's  broke  loose : he's  tmlkvta’  me  legs  off,  lie's 
a bulWiouud !" 


**  If  a body  meet  a IkkIj  coming  1hroagh  the  rye. 
If  • body  greet  a body,  need  a body  cry  ?* 
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PICNIC  SAM. 

BY  WILL  CARLBTOX. 

You  youngsters  wlm  haven't  heard  of  rictiic  Sam. 
Just  It iiilil l«*  tip  around  here  where  I am. 

Ami  listen  idiurp  while  memory  wander*  to  him. 

Ami  brings  nut  what  he  teemed  like  when  t knew  him. 
He  lived  in  one  of  those  high-stretched  all'll  in* 

(‘iillcil  tenement*,  up  any  amount,  of  stair*: 

Mis  room  there,  when  the  tired  streets  he  forsook. 

Wm  just  what  room  he  emwdeil  iu  uml  took. 

Though  he  "lived  high/*  ho  never  hail  the  gout. 

Ami  for  the  most  part  took  his  dinners  out ; 

Break  fust  ami  supper  were  not  in  his  way  : 
llis  motto  always  was.  One  meal  per  day: 

Or  rather,  maybe,  when  you  sipinrely  met  it, 

One  meal  jut  day.  pro\iding  I ean  get  it. 

His  garments — well,  you’ve  stood  ami  looked,  perhaps, 
At  those  plump,  little,  beaming,  made-up  chaps, 


M POOR  DRENCHED,  DEAD  HERO." 
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With  nobby  coats,  mid  smiling  painted  faces, 

The  clothing  dealer  in  Ilia  window  places 
(To  make  mtul  children  envious.  I suppose): 

Well,  Sam  wasn't  dressed  ut  all  like  one  of  those, 
liniment  like  Ids  no  lively  lad  enjoys; 

It  had  been  cut  for  several  dilTcmit  Imys; 

And.  taking  garments  us  they  come  and  go, 

He  had  about  one  suit— or  nearly  so. 

Still,  dry-goods  are  of  life  a small-sized  part: 

A bad  coat,  often  hides  a first-class  heart. 

His  face  suggested,  to  the  casual  sight, 

A bull-dog's  when  he’s  waiting  for  n tight; 

And  on  it  might  Ink  traced  full  many  a streak. 

As  though  it  were  not  laundered  once  a week. 

And  yet  his  eyes  were  handsome,  for  a fact 
(That  is,  of  course,  the  one  that  was  not  blacked, 

For  lie  had  fighting— more  or  less — to  do); 

Hut  his  well  eye  looked  rather  good  and  true. 

You  youngsters,  huddle  round  hero  where  I am — 

I'll  tell  you  why  they  called  him  Picnic  Sam. 

This  young  homo  heathen  had,  by  day  and  night, 

A regular  first-class  picnic  appetite; 

And,  with  a zeal  good  children  stood  in  fear  of, 
Attended  every  picnic  he  conld  hear  of. 

When  Sunday-schools  were  going  to  have  “ a spread,” 
He’d  always  join,  a week  or  two  ahead; 

And  though  no  “ verses’1’  ho  had  ever  learned, 

Tried  to  look  serious  like  ami  deep  concerned, 

And  (if  some  good  boy  be  was  sitting  near) 

Would  answer  every  question,  loud  and  clear. 

T’wns  strange,  when  near  the  time  of  feasting  came, 
How  sure  a school  was  to  get  Samuel's  name. 

“Why,”  said  a teacher,  rather  prom*  to  scoff, 

*•  He’ll  smelt  a picnic  full  a fortnight  off.*’ 

Twm  strange,  in  different  schools  ho  ravaged  round  iu, 
What  various  kinds  of  classes  he’d  bo  found  in. 

Three  times  he  actually  tried  to  pass 
As  member  of  an  old  folks’  Bible  class; 

And  once  appeared  (rough  brick-hat  among  pearls) 

In  a small  timid  infant,  class  of  girls! 

But  in  whatever  company  he  came. 

His  appetite  stood  by  hint  all  the  same. 

No  picnic  near,  in  weather  foul  or  pleasant. 

Hut  Sam  and  stomach  managed  to  be  present. 

And  when,  with  innocent,  unconscious  air, 

He  placed  himself  at  table,  linn  and  squarr. 

With  one  eye  partly  closed,  the  other  looking 
Intently  at  the  different  styles  of  rookiug, 

And  when,  with  savage-gleaming  knife  and  fork, 

He  brought  himself  down  seriously  to  work, 

And  marched  through  every  dish  iu  couqucriug  glory, 
And  ravaged  nil  the  adjacent  territory, 

Making  the  table  for  some  distance  round 
Look  like  a fiercely  hard-fought  battle-ground, 

A smile  upon  his  placid  face  would  fall, 

As  if  life  wasn't  a failure,  after  all. 

Hut  when  the  exciting  dinner  hour  was  gone. 

Sum  always  felt  quite  uncalled-for  and  alone; 

Felt.  Hiiuhltcd  and  frozeu  and  made  quiet  game  of — 
•Slights  that  ho  didn’t  even  know  the  name  of, 

But  which  he  sensed  as  keenly  (do  not  doubt  it) 

As  if  some  foe  had  told  him  all  about,  it. 

He  always  felt  by  that  vagtio  feeling  haunted 
That  hangs  around  folks  when  they  are  not  wanted. 
Because  a hoy  is  greedy,  dull,  and  droll. 

It  liccdu’t  follow  that  lie  hasn't,  a soul; 
lb-cause  his  stomach  craves  more  than  its  part, 

It's  no  sign  he  was  born  without  n heart; 

Though  ragged,  poor,  or  coarse,  or  impolite, 
lie  may  resent  u wrong  or  feel  n slight. 

T'is  dangerous  work,  this  making  game  of  folks, 
Thinking,  perhaps,  they  do  not  heed  your  jokes. 

Don’t  find  yourself;  for,  ten  to  one,  they  know  it, 

Auil  feel  it  worse  iu  laboring  not  to  show  it. 

Well,  on  one  day  particularly  flue, 

Sam  felt  himself  invited  to  help  dine 

In  a small  grove,  green,  shady,  fresh,  and  cool, 

A recently  discovered  .Sunday-school: 

Which,  when  he’d  joined,  he’d  muttered,  “This’ll  pass; 


It’s  a swell  crowd;  the  board  ’ll  lie  first-class.” 

And  so  it  was;  tiud  for  nu  hour  or  more 
Sum  slew  things  ns  ho  never  did  la-fore. 

Wondering,  with  a gastronomic  smile, 

Where  all  these  victuals  M been  all  this  long  while; 

And  made  the  teachers  feel  a great  surprise 
That  they’d  so  underrated  their  supplies; 

And  iu  his  stomach  could  not  hut  confess 
That  life  to-day  was  one  good  square  success. 

Then,  after  dinner,  feeling  perk  and  smart, 

Ho  tried  to  mako  u little  social  start. 

And  frisk  and  frolic  round,  like  any  other, 

And  be  accepted  as  a boy  and  brother. 

Bill  all  the  children  shrank,  with  scarce-hid  loathing, 

From  a strange  kid  in  such  imperfect  clothing; 

And  soon  Sam’s  face  a misty  sadness  wore, 

As  if  to  say,  “I  VI lev©  I’m  snubbed  once  more.” 

He  tried  to  put  t liem  under  obligations 
With  street  accomplishments  and  fascinations: 

In  turning  somersaults  and  hand-springs  led, 

Whistled  and  sang,  danced,  stood  upon  bis  head; 

Kvou  tried  a friendly  sparring  match,  till  takeu 
Right  in  the  act,  misunderstood,  and  shaken 
(By  the  strong  mother  of  the  lad  he  battled). 

Till  the  provisions  in  him  fairly  rattled. 

But  whatsoe’er  he  did,  discreet  or  bold. 

It  seemed  to  drive  him  further  in  the  cold. 

Tho  grove  was  near  a river;  on  whose  brink 
Samuel  wit  down,  with  lots  of  time  to  think, 

And  watrli  some  light  boats  swiftly  past  him  go, 

With  happy  children  flitting  to  and  fro. 

Content  to  see  him  safe  and  dry  on  laud. 

And  ho  thought,  “No,  I ain’t  much  iu  demand.” 

Just  then  a trim  young  miss  came  tripping  by. 

With  golden  hair,  and  more  than  handsome  eye; 

And  8am  remarked,  his  face  full  of  glad  creases, 

“That’s  the  smart  girl  that  scooped  ’em  speakiu’  pieces;. 

I wonder  if  she  learned  hers  like  a song. 

Or  made  the  speech  up  as  sho  went  along. 

She  came  unt  first,  though  last  iipou  the  track, 

But  spoke  so  long  it  held  the  dinner  buck; 

Still,  what  she  said  was  sweet  au’  soothin'  rather, 

'Bout  how  4W©  all  are  children  of  one  Father.’ 

If  that’s  so,  she's  half-sister  unto  me — 

At  least  I think  I’ll  speak  to  her,  and  see.” 

Then,  thinking  pleasantly  to  clear  the  way,  . 

He  shouted,  “ Miss,  this  ’©re’s  a pleasant  day.” 

But.  she  flounced  on.  more  haughty  than  before; 

And  8am  remarked, “I  b’lieve  I’m  snubbed  once  more.” 

While,  roughly  sad,  the  boy  sat  musing  yet, 

He  heard  a shout,  “Help!  help!  onr  boat's  upset!” 

And  following  with  his  eyes  the  fear-edged  scream, 

8am  saw  three  children  struggling  in  the  stream. 

And  two  were  rescued;  ono  went  ’ucatli  a wave: 

The  waters  closed  above  her  like  n grave. 

She  sunk,  apparently  to  rise  no  more, 

While  frantic  crowds  ran  up  and  down  the  shore, 

And,  ’mid  the  turmoil,  each  one  did  his  best, 

Shouting  first-class  instructions  to  the  rest. 

“It’s  the  swell  girl,”  thought  Sam,  “that’s  made  this  row;. 
I wonder  how  she  likes  the  weather  now, 

I’d  save  her — if  it  wasn’t  too  much  bother — 

‘ Good  deeds  for  evil — children  of  one  Father.’ 

I rather  think  she’s  gone  down  there  to  stay; 

She  can't  be  yelled  up,  if  they  try  all  day. 

Wonder,  if  I should  save  her,  ’twould  be  bold. 

I’ve  dove  for  pennies — s’ pose  I dive  for  gold.” 

Then  throwing  off  his  coat — what  there  was  of  it — 

He  plunged  into  the  water,  rose  above  it. 

Plunged  in  again,  and  mine  once  more  to  air. 

Grasping  a pretty  golden  tress  of  hair, 

And  a fine,  stylish,  shapely  girl  attached, 

With  pahysweet  face,  and  lips  that  with  it  matched. 

He  held  her  up  till  strong  arms  came  from  shore; 

And  soon  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  lived  once  more. 

But  Sam,  poor  boy,  exhausted,  choked,  and  l*eaten 
With  tho  prodigious  dinner  be  had  eaten, 
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Stranglwl  ami  lunik  beneath  the  river’s  1»rim; 

Ami  no  one  seemed  to  care  to  dive  for  him. 

Indeed,  'twas  hard  from  the  cold  waves  to  win  him, 
With  such  a largo  part  of  the  picnic  in  him; 

And  wheu  at  hint  lie  came  out  with  44 a haul,” 

The  Hchool  hud  one  dead  pupil,  after  all. 

Poor  drenched,  dead  hero!— in  his  tattered  dress 
Sam  now  was  u society  success. 

They  crowded  round  the  dead  boy  ns  he  lay, 

And  talked  about  him  in  a mournful  way; 

Ami  from  the  teachers  efforts  did  not  lack 
To  resurrect  and  bring  their  scholar  back : 

They  thronged  about  him,  kept  from  him  the  air. 
Pounded  him,  ]mmi»cd  him,  shook  him  np  with  care; 
Bnt  useless  was  their  toil,  do  all  they  could: 

Sum  and  his  dinner  had  gone  on  for  good. 

Nothing  too  nice  that  could  be  done  uml  said 
For  this  poor  fellow — now  that  he  was  dead. 

Hit:  casket  was  the  finest  and  the  best: 

Ho  went  to  liis  own  fuueml  richly  dressed. 

They  rigged  him  out  iu  very  pretty  trim; 

A rich,  first-class  procession  followed  him. 

That  reached  the  farthest  distance  lip  and  down. 

Of  any  often  witnessed  iu  that  town; 

And  all  the  children,  shedding  tears  half  hid, 

Threw  evergreens  upon  Sam’s  coffin  lid. 

Now  when  you're  tempted  scornfully  to  smile, 

If  a poor  boy  doesn't  come  up  to  your  style. 

Or  shrink  from  him  as  though  perhn|ie  lie’ll  Into  yon. 
Because  he  bos  some  points  that  don't  delight  you, 
Or  think,  because  your  “set''  cun  do  without  him. 
There’s  nothing  mnch  desirable  about  him, 

•lust  recollect  that  sqticiuni sluicss  is  sham, 

And  drop  a kind  thought  on  poor  Picnic  Sain. 


LESSON  STORIES. 

[Written  tor  tbs  Yomo  Ptnrut's  Natural  History  Society.] 

BY  GEORGE  CARY  EGGLESTON. 

THE  BABY  ELEPHANT’S  NUT-CRACKER. 

I SUPPOSE  ever}'  reader  of  Harper’s  Young  People 
has  seen  an  elephant  eat  pea-nut*.  Of  course  every 
boy  who  goes  to  a show  has  pea-m»ts  in  liis  pocket,  be- 
cause pea-nuts  seem  somehow  to  be  a part  of  the  show. 
Sometimes  I think  they  are  almost  a part  of  the  boy,  for 
that  matter.  Well,  having  pea  nuts  in  one’s  pocket,  and 
being  inside  the  show,  it  is  quite  a matter  of  course  to  feed 
pea-nuts  to  the  elephant.  The  fun  lies  iu  the  ridiculous 
difference  of  size  between  the  pea-nut  and  the  elephant; 
it  seems  in  a high  degree  absurd  that  so  huge  a creature 
should  care  for  so  small  a thing  to  eat,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  the  elephant  does  not  lose  the  nut  somewhere  in  his 
great  mouth.  If  he  could  get  pea-nuts  by  the  pint,  in- 
stead of  singly,  the  wonder  would  be  loss. 

But  how  many  boys  and  girls  ever  saw  the  baby  ele- 
phant eat  (tea  nuts  if  He  does  it  in  a way  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  his  father  and  mother.  He  does  not  like 
the  shells,  and  so  he  cracks  the  nuts  as  carefully  as  any 
boy  does,  and  his  method  of  doing  this  is  as  curious  us 
anything  about  him.  I found  out  liis  trick  by  accident 
one  day,  when  the  baby  elephant  was  a very  little  fellow 
indeed,  weighing  not  more  than  five  hundred  pounds  or 
so.  I had  taken  three  boys  with  me  to  the  show,  and  of 
course  each  of  us  had  a pocket  full  of  pea-nuts.  When  we 
came  to  inspect,  the  baby  elephant,  we  offered  him  a nut. 
He  took  it  with  the  fingers  at  the  end  of  that  wonderful 
trunk  of  his,  hut  did  not  place  it  in  his  mouth,  as  his  fa- 
ther or  mother  would  have  done.  He  laid  it  on  the 
ground  instead,  and  raising  one  of  liis  great  clumsy-look- 
ing  feet,  swept  it  backward  so  near  the  ground  as  to  catch 
the  nut  between  the  foot  and  the  hard  earth,  cracking  it 
very  neatly  without  crushing  it.  He  knew  enough  not 
to  step  on  the  nut,  and  he  used  his  foot  so  dextrouely 
that  a single  stroke  separated  the  kernel  from  the  shell. 
Then  he  picked  up  the  kernel  with  liis  trunk,  put  it  in  his 


: mouth,  ami  ate  it  with  as  keen  a relish  as  if  he  had  been  a 
boy  at  recess. 

This  performance  was  so  entertaining  that  wc  repeated 
it  again  and  again.  The  elephant  was  willing  enough, 
and  before  long  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  that  part  of  the 
show  had  gathered  around  us  to  see  the  strangely  intelli- 
gent act.  We  boys  (for  I am  always  a boy  when  I am 
( with  boys  at  a show)  fed  Master  Baby  Elephant  all  the 
pea-nuts  we  had — there  was  a quart  of  them  distributed 
among  us — and  when  we  got  through,  others  took  our 
places. 

We  had  to  go  through  that  show  without  any  pea-nuts 
to  cat.  but  wc  had  found  out  how  the  baby  elephant  man- 
ages to  use  his  great  clumsy-Iooking  foot  for  a nut-cracker. 

Now  there  are  two  or  three  things  that  puzzle  me  about 
I this  matter.  I want  to  know  how  tiie  baby  elephant  learn- 
ed to  crack  his  pea-nuts.  Instinct  i Well,  that  is  a good 
word  with  which  to  pretend  that  wo  explain  things  tlrnt 
we  do  not  understand,  but  it  will  scarcely  answer  in  this 
case.  In  their  wild  state  elephants  have  no  boys  to  give 
them  pea-nuts,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  they  have  no  in- 
stinct about  pea  nuts.  The  baby  elephant  did  not  learn 
this  from  the  grown-up  elephants,  for  they  do  not  crack 
their  nuts.  I wonder  if  he  imitated  some  boy  whom  he 
saw  cracking  a nut  with  his  heel. 

Another  tiling  I am  curious  about.  Will  the  baby  ele- 
phant go  on  cracking  his  nuts  in  this  way  when  he  be- 
comes a grown-up  elephant  i The  grown  up  elephants 
: do  not  hing  of  the  kind.  If  he  does  not  continue  the  prac- 
tice, and  so  become  an  exceptional  fellow,  but  leaves  it  off 
after  a while,  at  what  age  will  he  make  the  change,  and 
i why  will  he  change  i If  he  prefers  cracked  to  uncracked 
nuts  one  day,  why  should  he  prefer  the  uncracked  ones 
, the  next  day  i I wish  I could  work  this  puzzle  out  by 
going  to  the  show  every  day,  and  feeding  the  baby  ele- 
, pliant,  with  pea-nuts  until  he  grows  up  or  changes  his  way 
of  eating  them.  Perhaps  the  members  of  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Natural  History  Society  through  the  country  will 
keep  up  a series  of  observations  until  the  matter  is  settled. 

A POISONOUS  FOOD-PLANT. 

There  is  a shrub  called  manioc,  or  manihot,  or  cassava, 
which  grows  in  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
i Africa.  It  has  a great  bulbous  root,  and  it  is  this  root 
| which  is  interesting.  In  that  species  of  the  plant  which 
• is  most  used  the  root  has  a bitter,  acrid  juice,  which  is  dead- 
ly poisonous.  The  strange  part  of  the  matter  is  that  both 
| the  root  and  the  poisonous  juice  are  used  for  food,  ami 
' probably  every  boy  or  girl  who  reads  this  has  eaten  both. 

The  natives  of  hot  countries  dry  the  root,  and  make 
j good  wholesome  bread  out  of  it.  It  is  only  the  juice 
| which  is  poisonous  or  disagreeable  in  taste.  But.  the  juice 
I itself  contains  a kind  of  starch,  and  when  the  liquid  parts 
\ of  it  are  evaporated,  there  remains — what  do  you  think  ? 

Why,  the  tapioca  of  which  your  niotlic*r  makes  puddings. 

But  why  isn't  tapioca  poisonous  ? Why  is  Brazilian  ar- 
i row  root — which  is  only  the  manioc  root  dried  and  pow- 
j dered — harmless  and  nutritive  i What  becomes  of  the  poi- 
son, and  how  can  we  be  sure  that  none  of  it  remains  in 
the  tapioca  or  the  arrowroot? 

Pour  a spoonful  of  alcohol  on  a plate,  and  set  it  in  the 
air  or  sunshine.  Then  look  for  it  half  an  hour  afterward. 

The  plate  will  lie  dry,  and  not  even  a smell  of  the  alcohol 
will  remain.  Liquids  which  evaporate  easily  and  com- 
pletely in  this  way  are  called  volatile,  and  the  acid  which 
renders  manioc  root  poisonous  is  extremely  volatile. 

When  the  least  heat  is  applied  to  any  mixture  containing 
it,  the  acid  quickly  and  completely  evaporates,  and  that  is 
the  way  in  which  it  disappears  in  .the  process  of  making 
tapioca,  or  drying  the  root  to  make  arrowroot  of  it.  There 
is  a small  quantity  of  bitter  material  in  the  manioc  juice 
which  is  removed  by  washing  the  tapioca  as  soon  as  it  is 
made.  * 
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•SEA  WEEDS,  AND  HOW  To  PRESERVE  THEM.  [ 

BY  A.  W.  ROBERTS. 

THEN  visiting:  the  sea-chore  for  the  purpose  of  gath- 
ering sea- weeds,  or  to  learn  something  of  their  mod- 
est and  simple  lives,  it  will  be  noticed  that  twice  in  every 
twenty-four  hours  the  wa- 
ter advances  and  recedes, 
affording  an  opportunity 
for  the  collector  to  follow  ! 
the  beach  down  to  the  low-  j 
ext  tide -mark,  and  thus 
make  sure  of  some  small 
portion  of  the  beautiful 
marine  vegetation  of  the 
wondrous  ocean. 

The  first  band  or  none  i 
of  sea -weeds  encountered 
is  that  of  the  course  olive-  I 
green  sea- weeds  common-  I 
ly  called  bladder-weed  or 
nock -weed.  This  atga  is  j 
easily  distinguished  by  the  double  series  of  round  air-ves- 
sels  with  which  the  fronds  are  studded,  and  the  coarse  : 
midrib  running  up  the  centre  of  each  frond.  On  all 
rocky  coasts  several  varie- 
ties of  this  family  of  sea- 
weeds are  to  be  met  with. 

When  trodden  on,  the  air- 
vessels  explode  with  a sharp 
report;  from  this  fact  it  has 
been  christened,  by  young 
people  living  on  the  coast, 
the  snap- weed,  to  whom  it 
affords  much  amusement. 

On  this  coarse  weed,  and  un- 
der its  dark  and  damp  mass- 
es, in  the  tide  pools  and  on 
the  rocks  on  which  it  grows, 
are  to  be  found  many  varie- 
ties of  our  most  delicate  and 
beautiful  sea-weeds. 

After  the  olive-green  tone 
has  been  passed,  the  bright 
greens,  brilliant  reds,  and 
purples  are  reached. 

Sea  - weeds  are  rootless 
plants,  and  do  not  derive 
their  support  from  the  earth, 
as  do  other  plants,  hut  ob- 
tain their  entire  subsistence  from  the  water.  The  smalt  j 
Hat  disk  to  be  found  on  the  end  of  the  main  branch  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  adhering  to  the  rocks,  stones, 
or  other  objects  on  which  they  may  be  found  attached. 

I have  figured  five  of  the  most  beautiful  types  of 
sea- weeds  common  on  our  coast,  but  they  are  so  learn- 
edly and  scientifically  named  (being  without  common 
names*,  as,  for  instance,  Polysephonia  urcmUUa,  that  I 
have  depended  on  the  simple  figures  to  enlist  the  renti- 
er's interest,  and  have  avoided  the  discouraging  scientific  . 
names. 

On  many  of  the  apple  stands  in  the  city  of  New  | 
York  may  be  seen  a dark  purple-  i 
colored  substance  for  sale  ; this  is 
a sea-weed  imported  from  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  and  is  called  sloako,  or 
lava.  By  many  it  is  considered 
as  great  a delicacy  as  pea -nuts. 
When  mounted,  it  makes  a very 
handsome  sjiceimen.  The  best  pa- 
per for  mounting  the  sea  weeds  is 
ordinary  drawing-paper,  cut  to  a uni- 
form size.  i 


After  the  specimens  have  been  thoroughly  washed, 
the  finest  should  be  separated  from  the  coarser  ones, 
and  placed  in  wide  and  shallow  dishes  filled  with  clean 
fresh  water.  Sheets  of  the  drawing-paper  are  slipped 
under  the  specimens,  which  are  arranged  in  a natural 
and  graceful  position  iw  they  float  over  the  immersed 
paper.  A camel’s -hair  brush  and  a coarse  needle,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  fin- 


gers, are  all  that  are  re- 
quired for  the  arrauging 
of  the  sea -weeds  on  the 
paper.  When  the  speci- 
men is  in  proper  posi- 
tion. it  is  slowly  and  care- 
fully lifted  from  the  wa- 
ter on  the  drawing-paper, 
so  as  to  retain  the  de- 
sired position  of  the  sea- 
weed. 

The  mounted  sjiecinien 
should  be  pinned  up  for  u 
few  minutes  to  allow  the  water  to  drip  off  before  pla- 
cing it  in  the  press.  There  is  no  need  of  fastening 
the  plants  to  the  paper,  as  most  of  the  sea -weeds  are 
supplied  with  a glue-like  material  which  fastens  them 
firmly  to  the  paper  when 
in  the  press  drying. 

The  most  simple  anti 
cheap  sea- weed  press  that 
I know  of  consists  of  two 
large  boards,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  at  AA.  and  on  the 
lower  board  (A)  are  placed 
layers  of  blotting-paper 
with  layers  of  cleau-wash- 
ed  pieces  of  old  sheet- 
ing. The  sheeting  and 
blotting-paper  layers  are 
for  the  purpose  of  quick- 
ly absorbing  all  moisture 
from  the  sea -weeds.  As 
soon  as  the  water  has 
dri pj)ed  off  the  mounted 
specimen,  it  is  carefully 
laid  on  two  or  three  thick- 
nesses of  blotting-paper; 
on  the  face  of  the  sea- 
weed a piece  of  the  muslin 
or  sheeting  is  laid  ; over 
the  sheeting  more  blotters 
are  placed,  and  on  this  second  layer  of  blotters  an- 
other set  of  sea-weeds.  In  this  way  all  tho  specimens 
are  disposed  of,  and  the  top  lioard 


< AA)  is  placed  ; on  this  a soap  box 
•**  is  placed,  which  is  filled  with  ei- 
ther sand  or  stones,  by  means  of 
* which  the  desired  pressure  is  ob- 
tained. 

For  a field  press,  the  most  sim- 
ple form  that  I know  of  is  shown 
*'»«•  >•  in  Fig.  2,  which  is  made  out  of 

two  pieces  of  three-quarter  inch 
stuff,  well  strengthened  with  a frame  of  black  walnut, 
fastened  with  three  screws  in  each  comer.  Afler  the  sea 
weeds  are  placed  in  position  on  one 
of  the  boards,  the  top  board  is  laid 
on,  and  the  specimens  are  brought 
under  pressure  by  means  of  a stout 
Htrap.  During  the  stormy  days  of 
next  winter,  when  you  are  confiued 
to  the  house,  you  will  find  real  plea- 
sure in  arranging  your  pretty  spe- 
cimens in  an  album.  fk..  ?. 
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[Begun  in  No.  VI  of  IKbvkc'k  Yocno  Pwipuj,  August  2.] 

TIM  AND  TIP; 

OR.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A BOY  AND  A DOG. 

UY  JAMES  OTIS, 

AUTHOR  or  “TOBY  TYI.KR,"  *TC. 

Chapter  II. 

BAM,  THE  FAT  BOY. 

rpiM  stopped  as  quickly  as  if  he  had  stepped  into  a pool 
of  glue,  which  had  suddenly  hardened  and  held  him 
prisoner,  and  peered  anxiously  ahead,  trying  to  discover 
where  the  voice  came  from. 

“Didn’t  know  there  was  anybody  round  here,  did  yer  ?” 
continued  the  voice,  while  the  body  still  remained  hidden 
from  view. 

Again  Tim  tried  to  discover  the  speaker,  and  failing  in 
the  attempt,  he  asked,  in  a sort  of  frightened  desperation. 
" Who  are  you  anyhow  ?’’ 

“Call  off  yer  dog.  and  I’ll  show  yer.” 

These  words  made  Tim  feel  very  much  braver,  for  they 
showed  that  the  speaker  as  well  as  himself  was  frighten- 
ed, and  he  lost  no  time  in  reducing  Tip  to  a state  of  sub- 
jection by  clasping  him  firmly  around  the  neck. 

“Now  come  out;  he  wouldn’t  hurt  a fly,  an’  it’s  only 
his  way  to  bark  when  lie’s  kinder  scared.” 

Tims  urged,  the  party  afraid  of  the  dog  came  out  of  his 
place  of  hiding,  which  was  none  other  than  the  branches 
of  a tree,  by  simply  dropping  to  the 
ground  — a proceeding  which  gave  an- 
other shock  to  the  nerves  of  both  Tim 
and  Tip. 

But  there  was  nothing  about  him  very 
alarming,  and  when  Tim  had  a full  view 
of  him.  he  was  inclined  to  be  angry  with 
himself  for  having  allowed  so  short  a 
boy  to  frighten  him.  He  was  no  taller 
than  Tim,  and  as  near  as  could  be  seen 
in  the  dim  light,  about  as  broad  as  he 
was  long— a perfect  ball  of  jelly,  with  a 
face,  two  legs,  and  two  arms  carved  on  it. 

It  was  impossible  to  gain  a good  view 
of  his  face,  but  that  did  not  trouble  Tim, 
who  was  only  anxious  to  learn  who  this 
boy  was,  and  whether  he  might  be  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  Captain  Bab- 
bige  to  send  him  news  of  the  runaway. 

The  new-comer  did  not  appear  to  be 
in  any  hurry  to  begin  the  conversation, 
but  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
eying  Tim  as  though  he  was  some  strange 
animal  who  might  be  expected  to  cut  up 
queer  sort  of  antics  at  any  moment. 

“Hullo!”  said  Tim,  after  he  thought 
the  fat  boy  had  looked  at  him  quite  as 
long  as  was  necessary. 

“Hullo!”  was  the  reply. 

“Where  did  you  come  from  ?” 

“Outer  that  tree  there.”  replied  the 
boy,  gravely,  as  he  pointed  to  the  place 
where  he  had  been  hiding. 

“Yes,  I saw  you  come  out  of  there; 
but  that  ain’t  where  you  live,  is  it?” 

“No.” 

“ Where  do  you  live  ?”  And  Tim  was 
beginning  to  think  that  it  required  a 
great  deal  of  labor  to  extract  a small 
amount  of  knowledge  from  this  fat 
party. 

“Oh,  I live  over  the  hill,  about  half  a 
mile  down  the  road.  Got  anything  good 
to  eat  ?” 


The  question  seemed  so  unnecessary  and  out  of  place, 
considering  all  the  circumstances,  that  Tim  took  no  notice 
of  it.  but  asked,  “ What’s  your  name?” 

“Sam.” 

* ' Sam  what?” 

“ I dunno,  but  I guess  it's  Simpson.” 

“Well,  you’re  funny,  if  you  ain’t  sure  what  your  name 
is,”  said  Tim,  thoughtfully,  forgetting  his  own  troubles  in 
his  curiosity  about  this  queer  specimen.  “ What  makes 
you  think  your  name’s  Simpson  ?” 

“ ’Cause  that's  my  father's  name.” 

By  this  time  Tim  had  released  his  hold  of  Tip’s  neck, 
and  the  dog  walked  around  Sam  on  a sort  of  smelling 
tour,  very  much  to  the  boy’s  discomfort. 

“ Dou’t  be  afraid,”  said  Tim ; “he  won’t  bite  you.  He’s 
the  best  dog  in  the  world  if  you  only  let  him  alone.” 

“I'll  let  him  alone,"  replied  Sam.  still  in  doubt  as  to 
Tip’s  good  intentions — “I’ll  let  him  alone,  an’  I wish  he’d 
let  me  alone.” 

“ He's  only  kinder  gettin’  acquainted,  that's  all.  Say. 
do  you  s’ pose  your  fattier  would  let  me  sleep  in  his  barn 
to-night  ?” 

“I  dunno.  What  do  you  want  to  for ?” 

“’Cause  I ain’t  got  any  other  place.” 

If  Sam  hadn’t  been  so  fat,  he  would  probably  have  start 
ed  in  surprise;  but  as  it  was,  he  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment by  a kind  of  grunt,  and  going  nearer  to  Tim  he  ask- 
ed, “ WThere  do  you  live?’ 

“Nowhere.  Me  an’  Tip  are  trvin'  to  find  some  place 
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whore  we  can  earn  our  own  livin’,”  replied  Tim.  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  ho  ought  to  tell  this  boy  his  whole  story  or 
not. 

“ Ain't  you  pot  any  father  or  mother  ?" 

44 No,”  was  the  sad  reply.  ‘‘They’re  both  dead,  an’  me 
an’  Tip  have  to  look  out  for  ourselves.  We  did  live  with 
Captain  Babbige,  but  we  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  an' 
so  we  started  out  on  our  own  hook.” 

“ Where  do  you  pet  things  to  eat  ?'* 

“ We've  pot  some  money  to  buy  'em  with.” 

“How  much  you  got  C 

“ I hud  two  cents  when  I left  Selman,  an'  Mr.  Sullivan, 
that  keeps  a store  down  to  the  mills,  pave  me  two  dollars.” 
“I'll  tell  you  what  let's  do,"  said  Sam,  eagerly,  as  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  delight.  “Jest  the  other  side  of  my 


tied  as  to  his  sleeping  quarters  before  starting  out  for  plea- 
sure; but  Sam  was  so  caper  for  the  promised  feast  that  he 
felt  obliged  to  do  as  he  said,  more  esjtecially  since  it  was 
through  his  influence  that  he  hoped  to  receive  the  favor. 

Naturally  Sam  Simpson  was  not  a quick-motioned  boy, 
but  no  one  could  have  complained  of  the  speed  with  which 
he  went  toward  Mr.  Coburn’s  store  that  night,  and  Tim 
found  it  hard  work  to  keep  pare  with  him. 

The  store  was  open,  but  the  proprietor  was  just  making 
preventions  for  closing.  The  candy,  placed  in  two  mill- 
er dirty  glass  jars,  was  in  its  accustomed  place,  and  beam- 
ed down  upon  them  in  all  its  sticky  sweetness,  delighting 
Sam  simply  by  the  view  to  such  an  extent  that  his  face 
was  covered  with  smiles. 

With  a gravity  befitting  the  occasion  and  the  amount 


house  there’s  a store,  an'  we  can  go  down  there  an’  get  j of  wealth  lie  was  about  to  squander.  Tim  asked  to  lie  al- 


two  big  sticks  of  candy,  an’  have  au  awful  good  time.” 
Tim  reflected  a moment.  He  knew  that  he  ought  to 
keep  his  money : but  Sam's  idea  seemed  such  a good  one 
that  the  thought  of  the  pleasure  which  would  come  with 
the  eating  of  the  candy  was  too  much  for  his  notions  of 
economy;  therefore  he  compromised  by  saying,  “I  will, 
if  you'll  let  me  sleep  in  your  barn.” 

Sam  quickly  agreed  to  that  (in  order  to  get  the  candy 


lowed  to  see  the  goods  he  proposed  to  buy.  in  order  to 
make  sure  they  were  of  the  proper  length. 

Old  Mr.  Coburn  rubbed  his  glasses  carefully,  wiped  his 
face  as  a sort  of  preface  to  his  task,  and  set  about  making 
this  last  sule  of  the  day  with  the  air  of  a man  who  knows 
he  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  very  exacting  customers. 

It  was  fully  five  minutes  before  Tim  could  settle  the 
weighty  question  as  hi  whether  it  was  better  to  buy  a stick 


he  would  probably  have  promised  to  give  the  entire  farm  ; of  peppermint  and  one  of  lemon,  and  thus  by  dividing 
away),  and  the  three— Sam,  Tim,  and  Tip— started  off,  the  i them  get  two  distinct  treats,  or  to  take  both  of  one  kind, 
best  of  friends.  | and  thus  prevent  any  dispute  as  to  whether  he  had  made 

But  before  they  had  gone  very  far,  Sarn  stopped  in  the  j a just  and  equal  division, 
middle  of  the  rood,  as  he  said,  mournfully,  “My!  but  1 | While  this  struggle  was  going  on  in  the  purchaser's 


forgot  all  about  the  cow." 

“ What  cow  ?** 

“ Father  sent  me  down  here  to  find  old  Whiteface,  au* 
I forgo*  all  about  her  when  I saw  you.” 

“Well,  why  don't  you  find  her  now  ? Me  an’  Tip  will 
help  you 


mind.  Sum  fidgeted  around,  standing  first  on  one  foot  and 
then  on  the  other,  watching  every  movement  Tim  made, 
while  Tip  searched  over  every  portiou  of  the  store,  very 
much  to  Mr.  Coburn’s  annoyance. 

The  decision  was  finally  made,  but  not  before  Mr.  Co- 
burn hinted  that  he  could  not  atford  to  burn  a quart  of 


“But  it’ll  take  so  long,  an’  before  we  get  back  the  store  ; oil  in  order  that  his  customers  might  see  how  to  spend 
will  be  shut  up,”  objected  Sam,  who  stood  undecided  in  j two  cents,  and  with  a peppermint  stick  in  one  hand  and  a 


the  roud,  as  if  lie  hud  half  a mind  to  leave  old  Whiteface 
to  her  fate  while  he  made  sure  of  the  candy. 

“Never  mind  if  the  store  is  shut  up,”  said  Tim,  earnest-  • 
ly,  “ Wo  can  get  the  candy  just  as  well  in  the  morning,  1 
an’  perhaps  we'll  find  her  so  quick  that  there’ll  be  plenty 
of  time.” 

“ Will  you  buy  the  candy  in  the  mornin’  if  you  don’t 
to-night  ?’* 

“ Yes,  I will,  honest.” 

“Cross  your  throat.” 

Tim  went  through  the  ceremony  of  crossing  his  throat 
to  make  his  promise  more  solemn,  and  search  was  made 
for  the  cow. 

Up  to  this  time  it  was  plain  that  Sam  did  not  feel  any  ' 
great  amount  of  love  for  or  confidence  in  Tip;  but  when,  | 
after  a few  moments'  search,  his  loud  hark  told  that  he 
had  discovered  the  missing  cow,  his  future  was  assured 
so  far  as  Bam  Bimpeou  was  concerned. 

“Now  that's  somethin’  like,”  lie  said,  after  they  had 
started  homeward.  “When  you've  got  such  a dog  as 
that,  all  a feller’s  got  to  do  is  to  sit  down  an’  send  him  aft- 
er ’em.  It's  the  awfulcst  hateful  thing  in  the  world  to 
go  off  huntin’  cows  when  you  don’t  want  to.” 

Tim  hud  many  and  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  Tip  ; 
could  be  depended  on  to  go  for  the  cows  alone,  but  he  did 
not  think  it  best  to  put  those  doubts  in  words,  lest  he  | 
should  deprive  his  pet  of  his  new-found  friend. 

It  was  only  a ten  minutes’  walk  to  Barn’s  home,  ami  ! 
when  the  cow  had  been  let!  to  her  stall  Tim  proposed  that  ! 
Sam  should  ask  permission  for  him  to  sleep  in  the  liurn. 

“There's  time  enough  for  that  when  we  come  back,”  i 
was  Sam's  reply,  the  thought  of  the  candy  he  was  to  have  | 
in  case  they  reached  the  store  before  it  was  closed  for  the 
night  driving  all  else  from  his  mind.  “Come  on;  we'll 
catrdr Mr.-*  Vrfnirn  ~tf^re  hurry . ” 


lemon  stick  in  the  other  Tim  left  the  store,  followed  by 
Sam  and  preceded  by  Tip. 

To  make  a fair  division  of  the  sweet  feast  was  quite  as 
great  a task  as  the  purchase  had  been,  and  it  was  begun 
in  the  gravest  manner. 

The  two  sticks  were  carefully  measured,  ami  by  the 
aid  of  Bain's  half-bladed  jackknife  broken  at  the  proper 
place.  A large  rock  by  the  side  of  the  road  served  as 
seat,  and  there  the  two  boys  mu  nr  bed  away  as  slowly  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  feast  might  be  prolonged  to  the 
utmost. 

Tip  sat  close  by,  watching  every  mouthful  in  a hungry 
way,  hut  refusing  the  portion  Tim  offered  him. 

Now  that  the  feast  was  fast  fading  away  iuto  only  a re- 
membrance, the  thought  of  where  he  was  to  spend  the 
night  began  to  trouble  Tim  again,  and  he  asked,  anxious- 
ly, “Bure  your  father  will  let  mo  sleep  in  the  burn  i” 

Before  the  candy  hail  been  purchased,  the  fat  boy  had 
been  perfectly  sure  Tim  could  sleep  in  his  father's  barn, 
but  now  that  the  dainty  was  in  his  possession,  he  begun 
to  have  some  doubts  oil  the  subject. 

“I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,”  he  said,  his  mouth  so  full 
of  candy  that  Tim  could  hardly  understand  him.  “Father 
an'  mother  will  lie  in  lied  when  we  get  home,  an*  it  won't 
lie  any  use  to  bother  ’em.  You  come  right  up  stairs  to 
bed  with  me,  an'  we’ll  fix  it  in  the  morning.” 

“I'd  rather  ask  them,  an*  sleep  in  the  barn,”  said  Tim, 
not  half  liking  this  plan. 

“But  they’ll  be  asleep,  an’  you  can’t,”  was  the  quiet 
reply. 

“Then  I*d  rather  go  in  the  bam  anyway.” 

“Now  see  here,”  said  Bam,  with  an  air  of  wisdom,  as 
be  sucked  the  remaining  particles  of  candy  from  his  fin- 
gers, “ 1 know  father  an’  mother  better  ’ll  you  do,  don’t  I ?” 
YttC**  replied  Tim,  glad  that  Bum  had  made  one  state- 


Now  Tim  would  much  rathe?  have  had  the  question  set*  I ment  with  which  lie  could  agree. 
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“Then  you  do  jest  as  I tell  you.  We'll  creep  up  stairs 
like  a couple  of  mice,  an’  in  the  morning  1*11  fix  every- 
thing. Mother  wouldn't  want  you  to  sleep  in  the  barn 
when  you  could  come  with  me  as  well  as  not;  an’  you  do 
as  I tell  you.” 

It  did  not  seem  to  Tim  that  lie  could  do  anything  else, 
and  he  said,  as  he  slid  down  from  the  rock,  **  I'll  do  it, 
Sam,  but  I'd  rather  you'd  ask  them.” 

Sam,  content  with  having  gained  his  point,  walked  si- 
lently along  with  Tim  by  bis  side,  and  followed  by  Tip, 
who  acted  as  if  he  knew  he  was  going  out  to  spend  the 
night  without  a proper  invitation. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  not  a light  was  to  be 
seen,  and  the  three  crept  up  stairs,  not  quite  as  softly  as 
mice,  but  so  quietly  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson  did  not 
hear  them. 

That  night  Sam,  Tim,  and  Tip  lay  on  one  bed,  and  nei- 
ther of  them  lost  any  sleep  by  thinking  of  his  possible 
reception  in  the  morning. 

[to  BK  COXTUfCKD.] 

BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

BY  AUNT  M A H J <>  HIE  PRECEPT. 

ABOUT  BEING  OBLIGING. 

DID  you  ever  think  that  a person  may  be  very  selfish 
and  very  unselfish  at  the  same  time  i Ethel  is  very 
fond  of  making  presents  to  her  friends.  If  Edith  or  Nan- 
nie admires  a work-box.  u book,  or  a pencil  of  hers,  it  is 
at  her  service.  She  delights  to  surprise  her  school-mates 
with  little  gifts,  and  often  Mattie  finds  a bunch  of  violets 
on  her  desk,  which  have  come  from  Ethel's  conservatory, 
or  a great  golden  orange  is  added  to  Sadie's  luncheon,  and 
it  is  sure  to  have  been  brought  from  Florida  by  Ethel's 
Uncle  Tom.  Ethel  is  full  of  kind  thoughts,  and  is  as  lib- 
eral and  generous  as  possible  with  things  that  cost  her 
nothing.  But  still  1 do  not  regard  her  as  unselfish,  and  1 
will  tell  you  why. 

She  is  not  the  least  bit  obliging.  If  she  is  seated  in  her 
little  rocker  by  the  south  window,  and  mamma  or  auntie 
Comes  in,  ever  so  tired,  it  does  not  occur  to  Ethel  to  offer 
her  chair,  that  either  of  the  ladies  may  rest.  Indeed,  if 
you  hint  it  to  her,  she  shakes  her  head  and  says,  “There 
are  plenty  of  chairs  in  the  room ; why  should  I give  up 
mine  ?"  Not  long  since  Cousin  Polly  and  little  Agnes 
Lee  arrived  unexpectedly,  and  as  there  were  other  guests 
in  the  house,  mamma  was  compiled  to  ask  Ethel  to 
give  up  her  pretty  room,  and  sleep  for  (he  night  with  her 
younger  sister.  Would  you  believe  it,  Ethel  was  so 
vexed  that  she  pouted  and  sulked  in  Cousin  Polly’s  face, 
would  take  no  notice  of  the  child,  ami  finally  cried  her- 
self to  sleep  ? Not  one  of  the  family  ever  dreams  of  ask- 
ing Ethel  to  run  up  stairs  or  down  on  an  errand,  to  mend 
a ripped  glove,  to  carry  a message,  or  to  do  the  slightest 
thing  which  will  put  her  out  of  her  usual  way.  They 
know  that  she  is  not  an  obliging  girl,  and.  strangely 
enough,  the  very  school-mates  who  accept  her  flowers  and 
oranges,  are  much  more  fond  of  Mary  Ann,  a plain,  dumpy 
little  body,  who  never  has  anything  to  give  away,  but  who 
is  always  greeting  everybody  with  kind  looks  and  words, 
and  who,  wherever  she  goes,  is  helping  along. 

JIM,  THE  FERRY  BOY. 

BY  WADE  WHIPPLE. 

T ATKRVIEW  is  in  West  Virginia.  It  overlooks  the 
Great  Kunawha  River,  and  a very  pretty  river  it  is, 
too.  You  would  think  so  if  you  were  permitted  to  look  out 
of  any  of  the  eastern  windows  of  Waterview  some  bright 
summer  morning,  and  see  the  willow  and  plane  trees 
nodding  to  you  from  the  opposite  shore,  and  opening 
hero  and  there  to  give  you  a glimpse  of  beautiful  hills 
crowned  with  snowy  clouds  and  bright  blue  sky. 


And  maybe  if  your  eye  chanced  to  rest  on  the  cabin 
just  at  the  foot  of  those  beautiful  hills,  with  its  white 
washed  face  peeping  out  of  the  maze  of  green  and  gold 
that  almost  hid  it  from  view,  you  might  wish  to  live  there, 
even  though  the  only  way  to  bring  it  about  would  lx*  by 
exchanging  homes  and  natures  with  Jim,  the  Ferry  Boy. 

Jim  was  the  light  of  that  little  cabin-yes,  the  light,  for 
though  his  skin  was  as  dark  as  the  dusk,  his  happy  and 
contented  spirit  shone  out  of  his  laughing  eyes  like  sun 
beams  breaking  through  the  chinks  in  a black  cloud. 

He  was  the  ferryman  at  Waterview — a boy,  and  yet  a 
man  in  all  that  was  needed  to  tit  him  for  his  calling,  being 
strong,  courageous,  and  faithful.  To  be  sure,  “ the  ferry” 
was  nothing  more  than  a skiff  of  one-boy  power,  hut  it 
called  upon  Jim  to  get  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  ami 
face  the  wettest  kind  of  storms  and  the  roughest  kind  of 
people,  and  these  elements  would  have  taken  all  the  picnic 
flavor  out  of  the  business  for  you. 

It  was  all  the  same  to  Jim,  however.  You  could  shake 
him  out  of  the  knottiest  of  na|wi,  and  drop  him  into  the 
dingiest  of  nights,  and  he  would  take  hold  of  the  oars  with 
as  gtx)d  a will  as  any  of  you  would  reach  out  for  a box 
of  bonbons.  But  with  not  quite  as  good  a will,  }>crlia}»i, 
as  he  would  take  to  an  old  family  Addle  during  the  gaps 
between  work.  His  " mammy”  insisted  upon  it  that  Jim 
got  his  good- nature  out  of  that  fiddle. 

“ Dar’s  a drefile  heap  o’  fun  in  dem  chil'en  w'eli  dey's  to- 
gedder,” she  would  say;  “and  w odder  Jim  stirs  de  fiddle 
or  de  fiddle  stirs  Jim  dar's  no  tellin’,  on'y  dey  tickles  each 
udder  mos’  pow'ful,  now  I tells  yer.” 

And  it  is  a little  circumstance  connected  with  that  very 
same  fiddle  that  I have  undertaken  to  tell  you  of.  You 
see,  Jim  had  a habit  of  taking  that  instrument  with  him 
on  his  trips  across  the  river,  and  when  waiting  for  a jmas- 
senger  he  would  prop  himself  up  on  the  shore  end  of  his 
boat. and  coax  “ Dan  Tucker”  and  “ Clarde  Kitchen”  out  of 
the  strings  iu  a way  that  might  have  made  the  frogs  dance 
if  there  had  been  anyone  else  about  to  call  off  the  figures. 

Well,  on  one  occasion  Jim  had  just  laid  liis  fiddle  on 
the  bank  to  help  a passenger  aboard,  when  a signal  from 
the  other  side  of  the  rivc*r  eauglit  his  eye,  and  in  his  haste 
to  get  over  and  “bag  liis  game”  he  rowed  away  without 
his  old  musical  friend.  On  a bluff  overlooking  this  part 
of  the  river,  standing  at  his  doorway,  as  Jim  moved  away, 
was  Colonel  Turner;  and  seeing  the  deserted  fiddle  lying 
on  the  ground,  under  cover  of  the  trees  and  rocks  along 
shore  he  stole  down  there,  captured  it,  and  brought  it  into 
the  house.  You  see,  he  had  a joke  in  mind. 

Among  his  household  goods  was  an  old  bass-viol — one 
of  those  very,  very  big  fiddles  you  have  seen  in  orchestras, 
that  keejw  a man  bobbing  up  and  down  over  its  giant 
body  like  a washerwoman  doing  her  best  to  rub  the  wrin- 
kles out  of  u wash-board. 

Well,  the  Colonel  took  that  out  of  its  hiding-place,  and 
in  a few  moments  it  was  lying  in  the  very  spot  whence  he 
had  taken  .Tim’s  queer  little  music-box. 

Presently  the  swarthy  young  ferryman  came  paddling 
across  with  his  passenger,  and  running  his  boat  into  the 
little  cove  his  frequent  landings  hail  cut  in  the  river-bank, 
landed  fairly  on  shore  before  he  discovered  the  bass-viol 
lying  there,  with  its  great  neck  reaching  out  toward  the 
river  as  if  to  take  a drink. 

Was  he  surprised  ? YTou  would  have  thought  so  if  you 
had  seen  his  eyes  bulge  out,  and  his  mouth  open  iu  a way 
that  suggested  the  yawn  of  ail  alligator,  as  he  exclaimed, 
“ Sakcs ! how'  dat  fiddle's  growod  tM 

Then,  with  a degree  of  reverence  in  keeping  with  the 
measure  of  liis  suqirise.  Jim  wralked  al>out  from  side  to 
side  of  the  monster,  and  linally  ventured  to  reach  out  and 
thrum  one  of  the  great  strings.  If  it  had  been  run  through 
him  it  could  not  have  shaken  him  more  than  did  the  whir- 
ring sound  which  follow  ed,  and  caused  him  to  exclaim : 

“ Massy  me!  I done  feel  de  ruts  ob  dat  note  movin’  ‘way 
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down  un’er  my  heel!  Lucky  I warn't  big  ’nutf  ter  set  de 
hull  machine  goin',  else  dar’d  been  a earfquake  sho’  ’nutf. 
— Hullo  dar!’’ 


This  exclamation  was  caused 
by  Jim’s  discovery  of  the  fact  that  his  inter- 
est in  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  fiddle 
had  caused  him  to  forget  his  boat,  which  had 
meanwhile  drifted  front  shore,  and  was  l>cing 
carried  down  stream  as  rapidly  as  a rather  brisk 
current  could  l>onr  it. 

Ik-fore  the  Colonel  (who  was  watching  the 
comedy  from  his  doorway)  sus|>ected  his  inten- 
tion. the  little  ferryman  hud  seized  an  <wir  that 
was  lying  on  the  hank,  luunehed  the  big  fiddle, 
and.  astraddle  of  its  bridge,  was  vigorously 
paddling  in  the  wake  of  the  escaping  truant. 

“Hey!  you  Jim!”  shouted  the  Colonel, 
“where  are  you  going  with  that  fiddle  ?” 

“ Whar  de  fiddle's  gwine  wid  me.  I 
was  Jim's  response,  as  lie 
bark  over  his  shoulder. 

“Hut  don't  you  know  the  water 
'll  shrink  that  machine,  and  take 
all  the  music  out 
of  it  ?” 

“ Hit  'll  stau'  a 
heap  o'  shrimpin', 
Kurnel.  ’fo’  it  gits 
back  ter  my  tnesli- 
ure;  but  dis  chile’s 
bizness won't  stun’ 
any  shrimpin',  an’ 
dal's  why  I's  ’tick- 
lar  'bout  dat  ar 
boat.  Bizness  ’fo’ 
pleshure,  Kurnel.” 
Did  he  catch 
the  boat  i lie  was 
gain  i ng  on  it  when 

they  turned  a bend  in  the  river,  and  it  is  very  likely  he 
caught  it.  At  least  he  “ caught  it”  from  the  Colonel  when 
he  came  back  with  that  soaked  fiddle. 
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SWIMMING. 

' - /’'VN  the  first  day  of  June  the 

J^^^-prr ' -'"*  V/  public  swimming-baths 

^.,  in  New  York  city  were  opened 

for  the  season.  It  is  only  a 
^--  - - r^* -C^  few  years  since  the  “ City  Fa- 

thers,” as  the  Board  of  Alder- 
AT  basil  men  are  sometimes  called, 

came  to  see  the  advantage  of 
providing  places  where  those  of  their  children  whose  lives 
are  passed  in  crowded  tenement -houses  and  hot.  dirty 
streets  could  wash  and  be  clean.  The  aldermen  built 
schools  and  paid  teachers,  and  thought  they  had  done 
their  duty;  but  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  and  health 
Is  even  more  important  than  reading  and  writing.  The 
bath-tub  is  not  in  great  favor  with  persons  who  have  not 


the  newspapers  from  time  to 
time  of  persons  who  have  risk- 
ed their  lives  to  stop  runaway 
horses,  or  to  rescue  helpless 
persons  from  an  awful  death 
in  a burning  house:  but  the 
heroes  who  have  distinguish- 
ed themselves  hv  saving  life 
in  the  water  far  outnumber 
those ; for  among  a travelling 
people  such  as  ours,  danger 
by  water  is  much  more  fre- 
quent than  fires,  or  any  other 
situations  where  the  act  of  a 
single  person  may  save  life. 
Prince  Bismarck,  the  great 
German  Chancellor,  may  cov- 


A JUMP  FROM  THE  ROOF, 


A FREE  SWIMMUiO-BATn— WOMEN DAY.-D**w*  inr  Jnwc*  Biwimbk 


FIBBING. 


been  brought  up  to 
it,  but  every  boy  and 
girl  likes  to  paddle 
about  in  the  water 
in  hot  weather;  and 
where  there  is  a 
chance  to  swim, 
very  few  will  long 
be  content  with  pad- 
dling. Swimming 
is  natural  to  most 
land  animals,  and  a 
man  could  swim  as 
readily  as  they  but 
that  he  lacks  confi- 
dence. It  is  very 
easily  learned,  how- 
ever, and  when 
learned,  how  de- 
I ightful  and  healthy 
an  accomplish  men  t 
it  is!  and  to  what 
noble  deeds  does  it 
not  open  the  way ! 

You  will  read  in 


er  the  breast  of  his  uniform  with 
medals  and  stars  and  orders  of 
knighthood;  but  the  decoration 
which  he  wears  most  frequently, 
and  values  more  highly  than  all, 
is  a medal  which  he  received  for 
rescuing  his  groom  from  drown- 
ing many  years  ago. 

There  is  a story  of  a loving 

and  overcautious  — — - 

mother  who  for-  Ij  ti  lift!  h 
bade  her  children  S§  Tf  f j 
to  go  into  the  war  ^ 

ter  until  they  had 
learned  to  swim.  ''*%$**  /jf: 
Of  course  it  is  im- 
possible  for  any  one 
to  swim  before  he 
has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  trying;  f - 

but  in  the  absence 
of  a teacher,  a be- 
ginner will  learn 
much  more  easily 
if  he  studies  the  po-  teaching  : 


TEACHING  THE  LITTLE  ONES  TO  I 
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sitions  and  movement*  as  given  in  the  following  hints,  j 
The  first  rule  in  learning  to  swim  is,  take  things  coolly. 
Remember  that  you  can  swim  naturally  if  you  can  only  | 
put  aside  all  nervousness  and  excitement. 

Salt  - water  is  the  best  to  swim  in  on  account  of  its 
greater  buoyancy,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  in  the 
surf.  If  you  bathe  in  still  or  running  water,  be  careful 
to  choose  a place  free  from  weeds,  and  with  a hal'd  bot- 
tom, sloping  gradually  down  to  deep  water.  Be  cautious 
about  holes  which  would  take  you  over  your  head,  es- 
pecially when  bathing  in  an  unknown  place.  Never 
venture  out  into  deep  water  trusting  to  corks  or  life-belts 
to  keep  you  afloat.  Such  help  will  never  teach  you  to 
swim,  and  may  lead  you  into  danger.  You  need  have  no 
fear  of  taking  cold  in  the  water;  but  if  you  stay  in  long 
enough  to  get  chilled,  you  will  most  likely  take  cold  when 
you  come  out. 

If  you  find  that  you  do  not  get  warm  as  soon  as  you 
are  drened,  you  may  la?  sure  you  have  staid  in  the  wa- 
ter too  long,  and  your  bath  has  done  you  more  harm 
than  good. 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  think  that  swimming  is  a sport 
solely  for  men  and  boys;  for  not  only  do  those  girls  who 
learn  to  swim  enjoy  doing  so,  but  it  is  quite  as  important 
for  girls  to  know  how  to  swim  as  for  boys.  Nearly  every 
large  city  is  provided  with  swimming-baths,  private  and 
public,  where  every  facility  is  afforded  for  swimming 
and  learning  to  swim.  In  New  York  city  there  are  sev- 
enteen of  these  baths,  nine  of  them  private,  to  which  a 
small  admission  fee  is  charged,  and  eight  of  them  pub- 
lic. In  the  private  baths  certain  compartments  are  al- 
ways reserved  for  women  and  girls,  and  the  public  baths 
are  devoted  to  their  use  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays. 

On  tin*  preceding  page  arc  a number  of  sketches  made 
by  Mrs.  8heplierd  in  one  of  the  largest  of  these  public 
baths.  Some  of  the  girls  who  visit  these  baths  become 
very  expert  swimmers,  and  think  nothing  of  taking  a fly- 
ing leap  from  the  roof  of  the  bath-house,  swimming  the 
entire  length  of  the  bath  under  the  water,  and  doing  oth- 
er feats  that  appear  very  wonderful  to  the  little  ones  just 
learning  to  swim  by  the  aid  of  lines  made  fast  to  their 
waists. 

ENTERING  THE  WATER. 

Enter  the  water  until  as  deep  as  your  waist,  when  you 
can  stoop  and  duck  your  head  and  the  rest  of  your  body; 
then  advancing  until  the  water  reaches  to  your  breast, 
turn  your  face  toward  the  shore.  This  direction  is  given 
to  increase  your  confidence,  as  you  must  remember  that 
as  you  advance  you  are  gettiug  into  shallower  water. 

Leaning  gradually  forward,  extend  your  arms,  keeping 
your  hands  together  sideways,  the  thumbs  close  together, 
and  the  palms  slightly  turned  from  you;  and  just  as  your 
chin  touches  the  surface  of  the  water,  draw  a long  breath, 
at  the  same  time  bringing  your  hands  round  toward  your 
sides.  If  you  do  this  steadily  and  regularly,  you  will  find 
your  feet  leave  the  bottom,  and  that  you  have  succeeded 
in  supporting  yourself.  You  may  not  do  this  at  the  first 
attempt,  or  even  at  the  second  or  third;  but  that  will  lie 
because  your  heart  baa  failed  you,  and  you  have  made  the 
motion  too  quickly  or  irregularly. 

If  you  have  not  yet  acquired  that  perfect  confidence  ne- 
cessary to  enable  you  to  become  a swimmer,  you  may  at 
first  allow  one  foot  to  touch  the  ground ; but  if  you  find 
you  can  manage  without  doing  so,  so  much  the  better. 

THE  STROKE. 

At  the  same  time  that  you  bring  your  arms  back  to  your 
sides,  you  must  draw  up  your  legs,  and  extending  your 
arms  again  as  in  the  first  movement,  strike  your  feet  out 
steadily  behind  you. 


The  action  of  the  legs  in  swimming  is  most  important. 
The  strokes  should  come  from  the  knees,  not  from  the 
hips,  the  feet  spreading  wide  apart,  and  striking  backward 
and  downward,  iu  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of 
resistance  from  the  water,  and  the  ankle-joints  firm. 

I When  you  have  learned  the  stroke  with  the  anus  and 
that  with  the  legs,  you  are  able  to  swim.  Always  make 
your  strokes  with  steadiness,  and  not  too  rapidly,  taking 
a fresh  breath  every  time  you  strike  out.  After  all,  you 
will  find  hard-and-fust  rules  on  this  subject  are  not  of 
much  use,  as  you  will  soon  naturally  breathe  at  the  right 
} time. 

SWIMMING  ON  THE  BACK. 

In  order  to  swim  on  your  hack,  you  must,  of  course, 
first  turn  over.  This  is  done  exactly  as  you  turn  in  bed. 

| Drop  the  arm  and  leg  opposite  to  tho  side  to  which  you 
turn,  ami  embrace,  as  it  were,  the  water  with  the  other. 
This  movement  seems  very  difficult,  but  it  is  a perfectly 
j natural  one,  ami  you  have  only  to  obey  the  impulse  of 
! your  will  in  order  to  perform  it. 

Having  turned  over,  let  your  head  lie  well  hack,  no  oth- 
1 or  part  of  your  body  l»eing  out  of  the  water,  the  hands 
; close  to  the  hips,  and  then  strike  out  with  the  feet  as  di- 
| rected  in  your  first  lesson  in  breast  swimming. 

In  swimming  on  your  back  you  can  use  your  hands  in 
various  ways,  as  you  may  desire  to  go  faster  or  slower. 

| If  in  no  haste,  merely  paddling  with  them  by  the  sides  of 
; vour  bips  will  greatly  assist,  or  you  can  push  them  down 
! from  tho  waist  toward  your  thighs,  bringing  them  back 
edgewise,  so  as  to  offer  as  little  resistance  as  possible  to 
the  water.  But  the  greatest  speed  while  swimming  on 
! your  back  is  to  he  attained  by  stretching  both  hands  as 
far  jis  possible  out  of  the  water  behind  vour  head,  and 
bringing  them  with  a rapid  sweep  edgewise  into  the  water 
again,  op  posing  your  palms  to  the  water,  so  as  to  get  as 
great  a pressure  as  possible.  You  can.  of  course,  at  the 
| same  time  use  your  legs,  though  you  can  progress  by  the 
use  of  your  arms  alone,  but  with  nothing  like  the  same 
speed. 

RESTING — FLOATING . 

Ill  swimming  you  often  want  to  rest  yourself,  and  this 
; is  done  by  change  of  action.  It  is  surprising  the  amount 
of  relief  a tired  swimmer  finds  by  merely  changing  the 
! manner  of  progression;  the  different  sets  of  muscles  it 
brings  into  play  afford  ease  to  those  he  had  hitherto  been 
I using;  in  fact,  in  long  distances  this  is  one  way  in  which 
1 a swimmer  has  moments  of  rest. 

The  greatest  change  is  naturally  that  from  vigorous  ex- 
I ertion  to  perfect  repose,  that  is.  floating.  In  order  to 
float,  keep  your  head  well  back,  and  straighten  your  legs, 
j which  will  naturally  drop  a little  downward;  you  can 
either  stretch  your  anus  behind  your  head,  or  if  you  are 
| really  floating  to  rest  yourself,  and  not  merely  trying  to 
1 lie  fiat  on  the  water,  you  can  cross  them  behind  vour 
j l»ack. 

Iu  this  latter  position  they  give  increased  buoyancy  to 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  you  will  find  it 
also  euable  you  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  to  look 
around  you. 

SIDE  SWIMMING. 

For  a short  distance  the  greatest  speed  can  be  attained 
by  swimming  on  the  side. 

Start  in  the  usual  manner  on  your  breast,  and.  when  off. 
incline  to  your  right  side,  presenting  that  side  of  your 
, head  and  that  arm  to  the  water,  striking  out  with  it  to 
| the  full  extent,  the  motion  of  your  legs  continuing  the 
same  us  when  starting;  but  your  left  shoulder  being  now 
out  of  the  water,  your  left  arm  must  lie  used  by  being 
thrown  out  as  far  as  you  can,  without  stretching,  and 
I drawn  back  os  you  make  your  stroke,  the  hand  being  liol- 
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lowed;  the  action  is,  in  fact,  that  of  pulling  yourself 
through  the  water. 

If  you  follow  our  directions,  ami  keep  up  your  courage, 
you  will  have  gained  such  confidence  that  you  will  no 
longer  have  any  dread  of  the  water,  ami  will  be  able  to 
swim  on  your  face,  your  back,  and  your  side,  as  well  as  to 
rest  yourself  by  a change  from  one  style  to  another,  or  by 
floating. 

(Contluued  from  llAcrn*  Yocno  Prnrijt  No.  92,  Align*!  1] 

A BIT  OF  FOOLISHNESS. 

BY  SARAH  O.  JEWETT. 

Part  II. 

THE  wind  suddenly  grew  very  cold,  and  blew  the  trees 
angrily,  and  turned  their  leaves  the  wrong  way.  un- 
til it  seemed  like  a furious  storm.  It  had  been  still,  and 
the  sun  had  been  hot  and  glaring,  but  suddenly  the  uir 
felt  like  autumn,  and  our  friends  looked  around  every 
now  and  then  to  see  the  shower  chasing  them,  and  cover- 
ing the  lulls  and  woods  with  heavy  white  mist.  The 
fragrance  of  the  wet  pine  woods  was  very  sweet,  and  the 
coolness  was  delightful,  but  the  clouds  looked  strangely 
yellow,  and  as  if  a great  deal  of  rain  would  pour  out  of 
them  presently,  while  then1!  were  flashes  of  lightning 
every  now  and  then,  and  distant  thunder  begun  to  growl 
among  the  mountains. 

*'  It  will  be  here  in  a few  minutes,”  said  Jack,  looking 
at  his  sister  anxiously.  “ I’m  awfully  sorry,  Alice.”  And 
they  both  hurried ; as  if  by  walking  fast  they  could  get 
away  from  the  rain.  “And  our  clothes  have  all  gone  to 
North  Conway  I how  shall  we  ever  get  dry?”  he  added, 
ruefully;  but  Alice  laughed. 

“You  know  we  were  all  drenched  coming  home  from 
Gorham  that  day.  It  wasn’t  very  bad,  and  it  won’t  be 
chilly  like  this  for  very  long,  at  any  rate.” 

The  first  great  drops  of  the  min  begun  to  spatter  among 
the  leaves,  and  our  friends  found  the  shower  at  first  very 
refreshing,  but  when  their  clothes  became  so  soaked  that 
the  weight  of  them  was  something  surprising,  and  streams 
of  water  liegan  to  run  along  the  road,  they  did  not  like  it 
so  well ; but  they  made  the  best  of  it,  anil  laughed  heart- 
ily. though  they  were  both  beginning  to  feel  very  tired, 
and  wondered  if  there  would  never  be  an  end  to  the 
woods.  It  was  growing  darker  too,  and  if  some  one 
did  not  drive  by  before  long,  it  would  lie  most  discour- 
aging. Early  in  the  afternoon  they  had  passed  several 
loaded  carts,  besides  pleasure  parties  that  were  driving 
to  or  from  the  Glen  House,  but  for  some  time  there  had 
not  been  a traveller  on  that  part  of  the  road  except  them- 
selves. 

The  rain  ceased  falling;  it  had  been  a heavy  shower, 
but  luckily  it  did  not  last  long.  They  had  taken  shelter 
under  a great  beech-tree  when  it  had  become  altogether 
too  hard  work  to  walk,  and  Alice  wrung  the  water  out 
of  her  skirts  as  well  as  she  could,  and  they  started  on 
again. 

The  clouds  looked  very  heavy,  and  the  sunset  was  a 
very  pule  one,  and  it  seemed  to  lie  growing  dark  early. 
In  that  deep  valley  the  twilight  begins  much  sooner  than 
out  in  the  open  country,  and  Jack  and  Alice  had  lost  so 
much  time  already  that  they  were  a good  way  from  the 
house  they  meant  to  reach  by  seven  o’clock,  and  just  aft- 
er that  time  Alice  said,  despairingly: 

“I  don’t  believe  I can  walk  much  further.  Jack.  I’m 
ashamed  to  give  in,  but  I don’t  think  I ever  was  so  tired 
in  all  my  life.” 

“I’m  tired  myself,”  said  Jack;  “it’s  the  hardest  walk- 
ing I ever  did;  hut  I suppose  there  is  nothing  to  do  hut  to 
go  on.  I think  it’s  very  odd  that  it  is  so  long  since  we 
have  passed  anybody.” 

Alice  went  on  without  saying  any  more  for  a little 


while,  but  at  last  she  sut  down  by  the  road  side,  while 
j Jack  stood  at  her  side  and  waited  uneasily. 

“ I think  we  are  getting  out  of  the  track  of  the  shower,” 
said  lie.  “Suppose  we  go  on  a little  further,  and  find  a 
good  dry  place,  and  build  a camp  fire,  and  get  dry  and 
; rested  at  any  rate.  I begin  to  feel  like  an  old  jelly-fisli 
trying  to  roll  along  on  his  edge.” 

Alice  laughed,  and  started  out  again.  It  was  really 
getting  to  lie  drier  footing,  and  the  air  felt  warmer,  and  it 
j wns  not  long  before  Jack  touched  the  earth  with  his  hand. 

I and  said  that  he  was  sure  there  could  be  nothing  but  dew 
I on  the  ground,  and  they  might,  as  well  atop.  They  listen- 
| ed  ami  listened  for  the  sound  of  wheels,  but  even  the 
j thrushes  hud  stopped  singing,  and  all  they  could  hear  was 
J a brook  tumbling  over  the  ledges,  and  the  cry  of  a hawk 
or  an  owl  far  in  the  woods. 

Jack  chose  a safe  place  at  the  side  of  a great  rock,  where 
there  seemed  to  ho  no  danger  of  setting  the  woods  on  fire. 
It.  was  so  dark  they  could  scarcely  see,  but  they  heaped 
up  a pile  of  pine-needles  and  dry  twigs  and  birch  bark, 
and  it  seemed  very  cheerful  when  they  had  lighted  it. 

I Jack  was  delighted  because  Alice  had  some  little  wax 
matches  in  the  bag  lie  carried  on  his  shoulder,  and  I think 
! the  first  flicker  of  the  fire  gave  a great  pleasure  to  both 
our  friends. 

“ I’m  going  to  find  some  larger  wood,”  said  Jack,  “ and 
j then  I am  going  to  cook  the  fish.  I shall  starve  to 
death.  We  are  like  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  aren’t  we? 

; Get  as  near  to  the  fire  as  you  can,  Alice,  and  you’ll  soon 
j be  dry.” 

They  had  a magnificent  blaze  before  very  long,  and  Alice 
hung  her  jacket  and  wet,  heavy  skirt  on  stakes  beside  it. 

I They  were  in  a little  open  place  not  far  from  the  road, 

1 and  Jack  began  to  tell  stories  of  his  experiences  the 
! summer  before  when  he  had  been  off  on  a fishing  and 
j camping-out  excursion  with  some  friends  in  the  Maine 
woods. 

Alice  had  heard  them  all  liefore.  but  they  were  none 
the  less  interesting.  She  had  always  wished  to  camp 
j out  herself,  and  this  experience  was,  after  all,  a great  sat- 
! isfaciion,  now  that  she  was  a little  rested,  and  was  get- 
ting dry  and  comfortable.  It  was  not  so  bod  to  be  damp 
| even,  but  she  hated  the  thought  of  going  any  further  that 

j 

In  tiie  lunch-box  there  were  still  some  hard  eruekers  and 
a paper  of  salt,  and  after  Jack  had  linked  his  three  trout — 

I and  he  did  not  do  it  badly  either,  for  a guide  had  taught 
! him  once  how  to  wrap  them  in  some  leaves  and  dig  a lit- 
tle place  in  the  hot  ushes  for  an  oven — they  ate  their  sup- 
per, and  were  as  jolly  as  jKissihle.  The  fire  was  a great 
success;  they  had  gathered  all  the  old  dry  wood  they 
could  find,  and  at  last  they  were  willing  to  let  it  go  down, 
for  it  was  growing  too  hot;  the  night  was  warm  at  any 
^ rate.  They  sut  together  on  the  slope  and  leaned  against 
’ the  rock.  The  trout  had  been  very  good  —they  only 
wished  there  had  been  more;  hut  they  were  very  comfort- 
able. and  they  watched  the  strange  shadows  the  flicker* 
i ing  light  of  the  fire  made  among  the  trees.  They  were 
! neither  of  them  a bit  afraid,  and  presently  Jack  was  silent 
i for  a few  moments,  and  his  sister  found  that  he  had  gone 
i to  sleep. 

She  would  not  wake  him,  she  thought;  he  might  sleep 
a little  while  just  os  well  os  not,  and  they  could  go  on  if 
they  liked  an  hour  later.  By  that  time  the  moon  would 
be  up,  too.  Alice  looked  up  through  the  branches  at  the 
stars;  there  was  an  old  hemlock  almost  overhead  that 
was  like  a roof,  but  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  dew  fall- 
ing. 

The  mosquitoes  were  beginning  to  be  troublesome,  now 
that  the  fire  was  down,  and  she  said  to  herself  that  she 
would  get  some  more  wood  presently  if  Jack  did  not  wake 
—and  in  three  minutes  more  she  was  as  sound  asleep  as 
Jack  himself. 
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He  waked  first;  it  was  late  in  the  uight,  and  the  moon 
was  high  in  the  sky.  The  fire  was  out,  and  at  first  lie  could 
not  think  where  he  was ; but  Alice  was  there,  sure  enough, 
and  the  hemlock-tree,  and  the  rest  of  the  woods.  He  felt 
a little  stiff  and  chilly,  and  he  started  to  his  feet  to  look 
around,  and  suddenly  he  heard  two  or  three  roosters  crow- 
ing, and  at  that  sound  he  began  to  laugh. 

“Alice!  Alice!”  said  he;  and  his  sister  waked  quickly, 
but  was  even  more  bewildered  at  first  than  he  had  been. 


home  this  time  o'  night.  Trampin’,  I s’pose,  ain’t  ye  i 
The  men-folks  is  all  to  home  here,  so  ye  needn’t  try  to 
scare  me.” 

“ I’m  not  a tramp,”  mentioned  Jack,  with  great  dignity 
and  politeness.  “ We  started  to  walk  through  from  the 
Glen,  but  the  shower  stopped  us  a while,  and  it  got  dark, 
and  we  didn't  know  we  were  near  any  houses  until  we 
heard  your  roosters  crowing.  We’ve  been  asleep  in  the 
woods.” 


“I  never  slept  better  in  my  life,”  she  said,  sleepily. 
“ There’s  nothing  the  matter,  is  there,  Jack  ? Ought  we 
to  go  on,  do  you  think  i I am  as  stitf  as  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
and  my  arm  is  sound  asleep.”  And  she  sat  up  and  rubbed 
her  eyes. 

“Will  you  listen  to  those  old  roosters  ?”  asked  Jack,  go- 
ing into  fits  of  laughter,  and  Alice  laughed  too.  “There 
must  be  a house  close  by,”  he  told  her.  “and  we  thought 
we  were  cast  away.  I suppose  if  we  had  walked  ten 


TRYING  TO  ORT  PRY. 

minutes  longer,  we  must  have  seen  it.”  And  they  gath-  | 
ered  up  their  possessions  and  took  the  road  again.  I 
do  not  think  they  cared  to  take  another  nap  on  the 
ground.  Jack  said  that  the  mosquitoes  had  had  their 
Christmas  dinner  in  summer  that  year,  and  though  he  did 
not  confess  it,  his  neck  was  very  stiff,  and  they  both  began 
to  sneeze  with  great  energy. 

There  was  really  a small  house  about  an  eighth  of  a mile 
away,  and  our  friends  walked  about  it  and  surveyed  it  in 
the  moonlight.  A sleepy  little  yellow  dog  appeared  and 
barked  at  them,  and  after  Jack  had  pounded  at  the  door 
for  some  minutes,  some  one  opened  a window  and  asked 
what  he  wanted. 

“Can  you  take  two  people  in  for  the  night  ?” 

“’Deed  I can’t,”  said  the  woman,  snappishly.  “We 
don’t  keep  tavern.  Young  fellows  like  you  better  be  to 


* ‘ Oh !”  said  the  woman,  in  a different  tone.  And  after  a 
minute’s  meditation,  she  added:  “Well,  you  kin  go  into 
the  barn,  I s’pose,  and  sleep  on  the  hay — on  your  right 
hand ’s  you  go  in ; it's  new  hay.  We  ain’t  got  a spare  bed 
in  the  house.  I do’  know's  I kin  do  any  better  for  ye.” 
Alice  was  in  the  shadow,  and  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  house,  and  she  and  Jack  laughed  as  they  went  to  the 
barn.  “She  said  there  was  some  new  hay,  didn't  she  ?” 
Alice  asked.  And  as  they  laid  themselves  down  in  it. 

it  seemed  a most  luxurious  bed. 
There  was  an  old  horse  in  the 
barn,  who  looked  at  them  with 
astonishment  as  they  opened  the 
door,  and  the  dim  light  shone  in 
upon  him.  The  dust  made  Alice 
sneeze  worse  than  ever,  and  she 
watched  the  moon  shining  through 
the  cracks  of  the  barn,  and  after 
a good  while  she  went  to  sleep 
again. 

Early  in  the  morning  somebody 
came  to  the  door,  and  our  friends 
waked  unwillingly. 

“My  good  land  sakes  alive!” 
said  the  woman  who  had  talked 
to  them  from  the  window.  “ Why 
didn’t  ye  say  there  was  a lady 
with  ye  t I looked  round  for 
your  mate,  and  I couldn’t  see 
nothing  o'  nobody.  I took  it  for 
granted  ye  were  two  young  fel- 
lows, and  I was  all  sole  alone. 
My  man's  gone  down  to  North 
Conway,  and  I thought  I wouldn't 
bother  to  get  up  and  let  ye  in. 
Well,  I am  mortified  and  ashamed. 
You  should  lia’  had  the  best  I got. 
I hope  ye  ain’t  got  your  death 
o'  cold.  ’Twas  a warm  night, 
though.  Wan’t  ye  eat  up  with 
’skeeters  ? Why  hadn't  ye  spoke, 
young  man  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.”  said  Jack. 
“ I supposed  you  knew.  I didn't 
think.  My  sister  was  right  out  in 
the  yard  there.”  And  they  all 
laughed. 

“ I’ll  get  ye  some  breakfast  any- 
way.” said  the  woman,  who  seemed  very  good-natured 
that  morning,  though  she  had  been  so  cross  the  night  be- 
fore. “ I’ve  got  a nice  young  fowl  picked  all  ready,  and 
I’ll  have  her  fried  with  a bit  o’  pork  in  no  time  at  all. 
Come  into  the  house  now,  won't  ye  ?” 

8uch  a breakfast  as  our  friends  ate  that  morning!  and 
such  a pleasant  ride  as  they  had  to  North  Conway  after- 
ward ! for  Mrs.  Dumnu*r,  their  hostess,  was  going  there  to 
meet  her  husband,  who  had  gone  down  some  days  before. 
It  was  too  hot,  they  thought,  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way. 
and  yet  there  was  a fine  breeze  blowing.  I think  they 
were  a little  tired  after  their  experience  the  night  before, 
but  they  were  young  and  strong,  and  the  wetting  did  not 
do  them  a bit  of  harm  after  all. 

Mrs.  Dummer  brushed  and  cleaned  Alice’s  dress  for  her 
—at  least  they  did  it  together.  It  was  blue  flannel,  and 
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MOWING. 

Into  the  lielila  both  young  and  old 
With  gay  hearts  went: 

The  pleasant  fields,  all  greou  and  gold, 

All  flower*  and  scent. 

And  first  among  them  old  man  Mack, 

With  his  two  grandsons,  Harry  and  Jack — 

Two  eager  boys  whose  feet  kept  time 
In  rest  leas  fashion  to  this  rhyme: 

Sharpen  the  scythe  and  bend  the  back, 
Swing  the  ann  for  an  even  track; 

Through  daisy  blooms  and  nodding  grass 
Straight  and  clean  must  the  mower  pass. 

Then'  am  tasks  that  boys  must  learn,  not  found 
In  any  hook — 

Tasks  on  the  harvest  and  haying  ground. 

By  wood  and  brook. 

When  I was  young  hut  few  could  bring 
Into  the  field  a cleaner  swing; 

Hilt,  you  must  take  my  place  to-day, 

Cut  the  grass,  and  scatter  the  hay. 

So  sharpen  the  scythe  and  bend  the  back. 
Swing  the  ann  for  an  even  track ; 

Through  daisy  blooms  and  nodding  grass 
Straight  and  clean  must  the  mower  pass,. 

Straight  and  clean  is  the  ouly  way  — 

You'll  fiud  that  out — 
lit  other  things  than  cutting  hay, 

I make  no  doubt. 

So  be  sure  through  the  nodding  grass 
Straight  and  clean  with  your  scythe  to  paaa; 

It  is  far  better  than  any  play 
To  mow  the  gross  and  to  toss  the  hay. 

So  sharpen  the  scythe  and  bend  the  back. 
Swing  the  arm  fur  ou  even  truck; 

Through  daisy  blooms  ami  nodding  grass 
Straight  and  clean  uniat  the  mower  pass. 
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made  short  in  the  skirt,  and  so,  after  it  had  its  crumples 
taken  out  by  a little  ironing,  it  looked  as  well  as  ever. 

Mrs.  Dutmuer  seemed  much  excited  by  tlicir  adven- 
tures, and  she  was  sorry  to  part  with  her  guests.  She 
had  not  been  married  very 
long,  she  said;  she  had  lived 
at  North  Conway  in  a board- 
ing-house for  several  years, 
and  it  was  a great  deal  live- 
lier there  in  the  summer- 
time. She  did  not  know  how 
she  was  going  to  like  living 
'way  up  in  the  wood*  on  that 
lonely  farm  after  cold  wea- 
ther came.  But  she  said, 
shyly,  that  “he"  was  real 
g«xxl  company,  and  that  her 
sister  was  going  to  spend  part 
of  the  winter  with  her. 

“If  you  would  come  and 
stop  a while  some  time,  he'd 
take  you  off  fishing,"  she 
told  Jack ; “ he’s  a great  hand 
to  go  off  for  trout.”  And 
Jack  promised  to  remember 
the  invitation  the  next  sum- 


mer. 

It  seemed  an  uncommon 
adventure  at  the  time,  and 
our  friends  enjoyed  it  on  the 
whole,  only  they  were  sorry 
afterward  they  had  not  walk- 
ed all  the  way  to  North  Con- 
way, and  poor  Jack  never  lias 
erased  to  mourn  because  no- 
body can  ever  know  how 
much  his  big  trout  weighed. 

THE  END. 


“STRAIGHT  AND  CLEAN  IS  THE  ONLY  WAY.* 
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CiXnVM K lull'll,  Pill*. 

I am  « little  girl  flvc  yMra  old, named  Emma.  I 
haw*  hveil  over  a fear  In  France  with  papa  and 
mamma  and  my  little  ftiftter,  although  we  were  all 
born  in  America.  Onr  home  la  «>u  the  beautiful  rlv-  ■ 
or  Seine,  near  Fun*.  ...  ! 

1 have  alrvatly  crowed  the  great  Atlantic  Oersn 
three  time*.  My  grandpa  in  America  hn*  taken 
11  vnt*Kii>  Voi'in  Pnini  for  me  since  the  first  imm-  I 
tier,  and  my  mamma  reads  many  uf  the  atorie*  to  ; 
no.  1 have  naked  mamma  to  w rite  nod  tellyuu  wmc 
of  the  night*  uf  every-day  life  in  France.  1 can  n«i-  I 
ther  read  nor  write  myself.  hut  I will  tell  mamma  1 
w hat  to  write  about,  and  she  will  express  It  heller  1 
than  I could.  The  French  people  enjoy  living  out-  i 
of-doom.  If  they  have  only  a tiny  garden  no  larger  I 
than  some  of  onr  gram-pint*  in  America,  they  hny 
an  Iron  table,  chair*  enough  for  the  family,  and  per- 
haps two  or  three  other*  for  relatives  or  t rlenrt*  who 
may  come  to  take  a meal  with  them,  anil  then  they  i 
eat  mit-of -doors,  enjoying  themselves  around  thi-wu 
Hull.'  table*  in  the  garden  more  than  tliey  would 
•taving  in  the  lion**.  , , I 

fliry  arv  easily  pleased,  these  French  people,  in 
thecouuirv.  In  the  auinmer  they  have  many  Charm.  I 
lug  fete*.  Every  little  town  or  village  hi  France  Inn*, 

At  *nae  tlnm  during  the  warm  weather,  a fete.  A | 
convenient  nloc«  of  land  l»  taken  |xi**c#Kion  of  or 
el»e  rented  by  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  fete. 
Tlwv  siilxlet  small  portion*  of  the  land  jiwt  large 
enough  for  euch  inercliaut  tn  elect  a table  IIJXH1,  like 
cmrubltu  at  fair*  III  America.  The  merchant*  tiring 
their  families  willi  them,  for  the  fete  la*!*  several  : 
dav*.  They  sleep  in  the  large  wagon*  in  which  they  1 
bring  their  article*  for  aide,  and  they  art  up  little 
stove*,  each  with  a lone  pipe  nttnclurt,  and  there  the 
women  cook  their  meal*.  Tim  “draught"  ont-doors 
Is  sometime*  very  troublesome,  oi*d  tli«  poor  wo- 
men  have  hard  rime*  to  prepare  llndr  dinners.  F^cli 
merchant  spread*  out  hi*  array  of  good*  on  Id*  table 
in  os  tempting  a manner  a*  powdlde,  and  over  each 
taiile  i*  arranged  n little  a tied  to  protnet  the  good* 
In  case  of  rain. 

At  the-c  fete*  in  the  connlry  one  meet*  nil  the 
world.  There  are  the  doctor*,  the  lawyer*,  mid  ail 
the  grand  jxmple,  a*  much  amu*ed  mid  pleased  as 
the  Ul»orer  in  Id*  hluu  hioose..  Busbies  the  la  tile* 
of  goods,  there  an-  many  funny  liilnga  to  make  peo- 
ple laugh.  There  are  bullooiui  sent  up  In  the  air—  ; 
not  great  haila  shaped  like  immense  pears,  hut  made 
to  represent  men,  women,  and  little  boy*  and  girls.  ; 
These  are  colored  to  show  their  face*  ami  hair,  their 
bright  waists,  skirts,  or  irouaer*,  ami  then  they  are 
inflated  with  gas  arid  sent  oft  in  the  air.  They  look 
virrv  funny  a*  they  float  away  higher  than  the  house* 
anj  trees,  like  great  fat  men,  women,  and  children. 

I have  Wo  at  tele*  with  my  mamma, and  have  wen 
gentlemen  aud  ladies  laughing  a*  merrily  a*  the 
lxuuwuts  at  the**!  droll  balloon*.  Soroclim**.  when 
not  property  Inflated,  tl»ey  come  tumbling  down, 
and  ttien  th«  spcctntura  fairly  scream  with  delight. 

At  the  fetes,  too,  they  have  odd -looking  ritcUft 
tents,  where  for  fifty  centime*  (leu  rents  of  Ameri- 
can money)  one  can  Me  the  poorest  cirrus  show*  , 
Imaginable..  There  arc  queer  view*  of  all  kinds — 
Ana,  murders,  and  earthquakes.  These  exhibitions 
may  be  seen  for  about  three  cent*. 

Ttie  other  day  we  saw  at  a fete  a sort  of  panoramic 
view  of  whut  goes  on  in  a person's  stomach  after 
ruling  suit  pork  sent  from  America.  The  trench 
government  1*  opposed  to  receiving  salt  or  smoked 
pork  from  America,  bwansr  It  1*  said  that  inch!, 
me  have  lx*cn  discovered  In  it.  In  tbl*  exhibition 
wc  were  shown  the  stnmiu-li  a*  It  should  Iw,  ami  the 
stomach  alter  It*  owner  had  eaten  American  pork. 
The  effect  w**  very  startling,  the  various  organs  and 
Intestines  twisting  about  iu  the  most  l>ewihk*riiig 
maimer  postrihh-.  . 

Tliey  have  wooden  horse*  willi  women  * beads  of 
different  national i lies,  French,  Herman,  African, 
and  Kuaftbm.  Tlmse  wooden  horses  go  round  very 
rapidly,  n real  horse  turning  the  machinery  which 
sets  them  ill  motion.  Von  can  have  a nice  rhlc  lor 
two  cents,  to  the  imirir  of  a liand-orgim. 

Hut  1 shall  wejiry  yon  If  I tHI  you  any  more,  rcr- 
haps  1 will  write  again,  amt  describe  more  of  the 
life  of  the  people  who  dwell  In  aunuy  France.  ^ 


1 want  to  tell  you  abnnt  my  little  rooster.  He  is 
a very  pretty  brown  tutor,  w we  call  him  Brownie; 
and  one  erf  the  story-lwmk*  say*  that  Brownie*  used 
to  lie  good  to  little  babies,  and  that  # another  reason 
whv  wc  gave  him  tin;  name.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what 
he  did  to  deserve  being  named  after  a Brownie.  My 
mnmiua  bought  him  to  eat;  hur  he  got  away,  and 
the  nest  day  here  be  came  fiwlilg  and  scratching 
with  live  bub)  chicks— three  nf  them  little  downy 
fcltows,  the  other  two  a little  older— with  their  little 
i niia  aud  wings  ju*4.  growing,  lift  took  the  best  care 
of  thorn*  Htlekeiw.  It  w**  Dn»"y  to  **  >•*«-  *}• 
wo*  only  just  broiling  »Lw  hlaiA'It,  but  be  would 
ruffle  up  and  try  to  light  big  hen*  it  they  cam*  too 
near,  lie  didn't  know  how  to  brood  over  hi*  babies, 


but  he  would  sit  down  and  let  them  snuggle  under 
his  wing*  nod  feather*  the  best  way  they  cm Ul,  He 
doesn't  know  how  to  cluck,  either;  but  he  makes 
hl»  little  rooster  sound*  In  the  nicest,  softest  little 
voice  you  ever  heard.  There's  one  old  hen— old 
Hnty  whack  we  cull  her,  because  she's  _ gray  ami 
whttckn  all  the  other  chickens — and  she's  so  cross 
that  ull  the  rest  an*  afrniil  of  tier,  and  run  away, 
rock*  and  ull,  wbeu  she  conic*  np  to  them.  Bui 
Brownie  do-e»n  t ; lie  hustles  up  and  makes  almost 
as  much  fa**  a*  nil**  does,  and  this  always,  though 
lie  pcip  a whack  now  and  then. 

Ills  biggest  chick*  are  hi*  enough  In  lake  care  of 
themxrivc*  now,  nud  Ibey  are  an  pretty,  1*>ih  little 
Iduck  lu-ii*,  and  we  mil  tliein  Nig  and  Blackic.  Thu 
cats  killed  one  while  It  wua  little,  hut  he  still  lias 
two,  nud  takes  a*  good  can-  til  them  jus  ever,  lie  f* 
learning  to  crow  first-rate  nnw.  though  sometime*  he 
squawks  awfully. 

Mamma  read*  me  nil  the  stories  every  week,  but  I 
like  “ Toby  Tyler”  best  of  all,  and  I think  tin*  man 
who  shut  Sir.  Htubb*  ought  to  have  been  very  sorry. 

My  mamma  wrutu  this  for  mo. 

M uMiti  1).  (ft  yenre  old). 

I have  twcntv-flve  different  kind*  of  bird*'  wing* 
that  I would  like  to  exchange  fur  birds’  w lug*  Irnnt 
Florida  m California.  Also  an  Indian  flint  arrow- 
head nud  tspear-licad,  Iron,  copper,  and  gold  n«\ 
white  sand  from  Galveston  Bar,  Texas,  gTuy  aainl 
from  Cape  llattems.  aro-ehell*,  barnacle*  twin  a 
wreck,  fnwh-water  sln-U*.  etc.;  would  like  tn  ex- 
change for  other  mineral*,  ores,  fossils,  and  petri- 
factions. Write  before  exchanging. 

1 have  never  walked,  being  puralyjtcd  in  my  lower 
limbs  from  blith,  yet  I manage  to  get  aroand.  I 
have  a team  of  white  goal*,  Billy  and  Hob.  Willi 
them  I go  gunning,  ami  travel  sometime*  five  or  six 
ml  lew.  I enjov  tbdilng  and  boat-riding.  1 liulli  inv* 
self  a little  skiff,  and  called  her  LtiU*  Km,  and  in 
this  I wail  out  of  Urn  Brandywine  Into  the  broad  wa- 
ter* nf  tlu*  Delaware,  and  am  often  gone  for  hour*. 
I have  lots  of  fun,  although  I never  took  u step  In 
my  Ilfs.  1 am  always  jolly.  I have  served  paper* 
for  three  Years,  and  make  iniru  three  to  tour  nollsrw 
a vreck.  I did  not  lose  a day  lost  winter;  tiu  matter 
how-  cold  nr  snowy,  ruy  customers  would  always 
know  Hud  Jnlmnv  nml  his  well-known  team  would 
lx-  fxdlhrni.  I will  send  a photograph  of  myself  iumI 
leant  to  editor  If  diwired.  J.  K .Irrrrats, 

HVJ3  Walnut  Ht.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Tire  picture  you  give  of  a brave  sunny  disport  tinu, 
which  makes  the  best  of  things.  Instead  nf  pluing 
and  fretting,  Is  a very  attractive  one.  We  hardly 
nevd  the  phutograpli  of  younwlf  and  your  sturdy 
team,  hreamw!  your  pen  lio*  made  us  see  you  quite 
plainly.  FUJI,  IT  yon  send  the  photograph,  we  will 
be  glad  to  look  at  It, and  it  shall  ho  given  a place  of 
honor  at  the  hftart-qnartct*  of  the  Pnst-ofllcc  Box. 
Never  to  bnvr  taken  it  step  In  one's  life  seem*  like  n 
great  hardship,  but  iustend  of  moping  alsnit  It,  yon 
havu  resolved  1o  hn  as  boay,  uaefnl,  and  happy  ns 
you  can.  No  wornier  your  customer*  wait  until  yon 
am  ready  to  enrae  along  to  siwve  the  paper*.  We 
an*  glad  you  cun  go  fur  a sail  in  the  skiff,  and  tluit 
you  have  *o  many  pleasure*  and  resourcon. 

But,  Johnny,  wo  are  *»»rvy  that  yon  shoot  the  birds, 
and  we  fear  you  do,  or  else  boar  huve  you  odlcetcd 


will  rat  not  of  my  hand.  My  hrotlver  lind  one.  bnf 
she  ran  aw«y,und  we  never  could  flinl  her.  We  liavt1 
a little  dog'named  Jetrv.  She  is  black  and  tua  1 
have  a Conchy  nKurfer  also. 

My  little  brother  has  a vdlow  ben  that  we  raised, 
and lu*  cull*  her  t»n*env.  M lnunsver  he  trim  to  rntcli 
Iter,  she  slofi*  right  still  till  he  hn*  her.  Sh«  aiwavw 
iMH‘k»  unyttilng  be  Is  eating.  She  u*«l  fo  lav  iu  the 
lion  so,  hut  she  don't  now,  oecnusi*  we  won’t  let  her. 

1 have  a large  copper  cent  of  lUISnud  one  of  l*H»; 
nlso,  some  Florida  moss,  wnter  from  the  Ht.  Johns, 
and  un  ounce  of  soil.  I will  exchange  any  of  these 
likings  for  lorelgn  stanijis,  coins,  Indian  rrike*,  and 
curit^itlcs  of  anv  kludL 

F.  C.  hAW'vra,  Beauclerc  Bind.  FIs. 

WllMIM,  tUMKII. 

Till*  is  my  second  letter  to  llAttrr.H'ti  Vocm  Fxo- 
M.K,  I have  had  my  first  volume  of  Torso  I*r-<mt.e 
luwmd  Into*  hook,  and  I Intend  to  bind  every  volnute. 

] liked  “ Mildred'*  Bargain,”  “Toby  Tyler,”  and 
“ Susie  Klngm*»i-s  Decision”  very  tuach.and  «)*» 
think  “Aunt  Ituih*#  TcniptatSoirand  **Thft  Cruls** 
of  the  * Ohnst'  ‘ very 

Jimmy  Brown's  stories  are  very  funny.  I am 
very  much  interested  iu  the  colored  school  at  W«k*1- 
side.  North  Carolina,  and  hope  to  aetirl  the  children 
some  IsMtks.  Hattik  O.  A 

WoiMifi  (kill  Ll'("iw*l,  N<i*tn  Citntika. 

Ki«n  Fatr.3(rH»  ani>  Cinukxaa,— The  mull  on  Sut- 
ttrdav,  July  16,  brought  me  nscksce*  frmn  David 
Hbiphian  and  Fred  Toeqiie,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  John 
W.  HlaUcrn.  New  York  city,  aud  Belle  Wallace,  Lo- 
jtcnie,  N.  Y.  Many,  many  thanks  for  the  book* 
you  have  acikt ; tlmnk*,  U**,  for  the  kind  notes  and 
letter*  that  some  of  you  Wn‘tc.  It  would  give  rne 
"real  pleasure  to  B-X'  yon  all,  aud  talk  with  you. 
The  «Mci  noinlxTS  of  Yorni  Fronts,  will  all  be  u«w 
to  these  children.  Ihtar  KM  and  Belle’s  lesson  pa- 
pers are  very  nice;  and  oh,  how  wo  ull  wished  yon 
could  have  sw-en  imr  happy  schulura  on  Sutulay,  with 
new  iKKkks  and  tlie  bright  pretty  card*  I My  i lilUtrwn 
help  to  leach  them,  and  they  were  happy  too,  and 
were  particularly  delighted  at  Pete'*  Utile  Leonuttl 
with  u Uoldeti  A B t’  nrliuer;  tlto  little  fellow  almost 
danced  (or  joy.  I'licle  Pete  wa»  much  pleased  with 
the  appeal  in  Yorao  PKOftm;  and  when  my  little 
daughter  rend  It  to  him.  lie  kept  saying.  " Dot'*  «*v- 
ar-er*ly  **k,”  with  Hiaeyc*  rolled:  np  s<»  that  you  could 
see  (wily  the  white*,  a*  he  always  doc*  when  vctv 
happy. 

We  hope,  from  the  lmoka  that  have  already  come, 
that  the  schoobhouso  and  organ  will  route  tua  We 
want  1o  |MtiUl  the  nanw*  of  all  of  you  who  help.  In- 
ride the  boose.  It  will  seem  that  yon  are  sharing  in 
the  good  work  if  your  names  arc  In  view,  nud  It  may 
he  that  In  lire  days  U»  mine  *ome  of  you  njay  find 
your  way  to  this  oot-of-lhe-wortd  place,  am]  we  the 
fruits  of'  the  dim**  you  are  now  saving. 

Hlucc  I wrote  the  above,  four  little  package*  have 
! crime — two  unmarked,  oim1  fnnn  Mary  O'Neil,  Hoeh- 
•-tcr,  N.  Y„  uird  one  from  N.  J.  Locan,  Jun..  Logan's 
Ki-rrv.  Penn.  Tlumka  again  for  Kind  wishes  and 
helping  hands.  Tlunik*.  too,  fo  the  mamma  who 
wrote  that  sweet  letter,  and  who  used  tu  live  not  so 
very  far  away  from  here.  Pete's  Ida  is  •«  wry  h.ip)>y 
with  a new  reader  aitd  a M shu’-luufr  copy-book,  as 
she  culls  it. 

Good-hv,  dears,  for  this  time. 

(Mlts.)  Ai.ior  Kicii  inuMi*. 


sn  many  bird*'  wings  ? We  wish  the  little  girl*  who 
road  Our  Post-office  Box  would  decide  that  when  , 
they  grow  up  they  would  wear  no  wings  imr  plumes 
tu  their  lints,  and  ilint  the  lroy*  would  all  resolve  to 
lie  hint  protector*.  If  any  who  read  your  letter  are 
possessed  of  pretty  fi-alliera  or  wings,  we  stiall  not 
object  to  their  cxcUangtng  with  yon,  hut  we  do  rmt 
want  to  think  tint  nnv  poor  bird*  will  be  deprived  of 
their  lives,  on  ptiriH**"'.  lnsawwe  of  tbl*.  We  are  glad 
tn  print  your  letter,  birds’  wings  ami  all,  mi  account 
of  It*  nuuiUnewe,  and  the  l«*ou  It  giv.w  u*  to  accept 
| the  rttuatlon,  whatever  It  Is,  and  do  our  duty  in  It 
I cheerfully. 

Biniwn.  Oinn. 

I have  had  You  no  PcorLa  from  the  flrat,  and  have 
all  lh«*  numbers  excrpl  two  or  three.  I liked  “Toby 
1 Tyler"  vi-rv  much,  mid  if  the  new  story  shall  be  as 
nice  as  that  was,  I for  one  will  be  satisfied.  I have 
read  a number  of  Jiuimy  Brown'*  stories  at  my 
school,  and  they  make  averybody  laugb.  The  on« 
ulxkut  the  pig  was  very  fnnny. 

I have  n very  pretty  kitten,  hut  I can  not  (Iccldc 
Yvlinl  Ita  real  name  l»,  for  papa  call*  it  mm  nnnu', 

I mamma  another,  my  siwter  something  nml  l 
(uinieihing  vise  still;  but  it  amwer*  to  the  name 
Kitten  whoever  calls,  llood-by  lor  thU  time. 

N mu  K.  II. 


N'»  Vwii  Chv. 

I ain  so  elftd  to  get  my  dear  littlr  paper  every  w eek. 

| I liked  “Tlie  Moral  Pfruti**T’«v«r  so  luneli,  ami  “Tim 

! I’rtils*  of  the  •Uhrist’"  is  splendid.  But  dear  little 
Toby  Tyler  was  best  «*C  all.  I wish  we  could  bear 
more  about  him.  Muat  L F. 

| I take  Yor'i*  Pkoclk  from  a news  dealer  lu  Jack- 
sonville. I like  "Toby  Trier” ami  “The  Cniise.  of 
the  * (iboM’  " the  best  of  all  the  stories. 

I live  on  an  orange  grove  on  Uw  St.  Johns  RlVff. 
1 read  the  Ntory  of  fuachy  in  N<k  Sb.  said  the  letter 
of  lleasle  Ratlibnn  in  No.  hi.  I have  a Coachy  that 


N swarms.  N i*  Yoaa. 

I have  taken  Ymr*«  Pruru  sliut  the  tvreuty-tlilnl 
numli'T  I nm  eleven  years  ohl,  and  »**gau  g«dng  tn 
school  Wh«n  1 was  seven,  and  in  the  laat  two  years  1 
have  not  missed  a single  day.  I was  nmnioted  u* 
tin*  Fifth  Header  Hie  last  tenu.  I road  “ Studying 
Wusps,"  from  Yocao  Proi-LK,  lo  my  class,  and  they 
wer«  very  much  amused.  I have  had  ve»y  good 
t'-arhera/ami  love  tliem  dearly.  I have  joined  the 
Trinity  M.  E.  t’hnrcti,  ami  g<k  to  Sunday-school.  My 
pastor  i*  the  Itev.  \V.  N.  Searle*.  formerly  of  New 
York.  I have  an  excellent  Suntluy-«clkool  teacher, 
und  I try  t«*  remember  vrhat  I run  taught. 

Auucet  J.  B. 


AN  IMPORTANT  COMMI'NILATION. 

I accept  the  offtew  of  Prcslde.iil  nf  Tike  Young  Peo- 
ple’s Natural  History  Society,  and  will  do  all  in  tny 
k lower  t(»  make  It  a sueev**.  1 am  In  a dilemma  about 
how  long  my  term  of  offleo  will  axteud.  A*  1 am 
nnly  a bov,  I have  some  fears  that  I may  not  prove 
equal  to  the  position,  but  I will  do  n»y  best. 

In  regard  lo  girls,  I would  say  certainly  admit 
them. 

The  question  nf  mouey  will,  perhaps,  cause  discus- 
*|on.  Some  person*  thick  that  regular  doe*  shook! 
)k*  paid  Into  the  treasurv  every  week,  or  w henever  a 
hniiK’h  meets;  other*  think  that  an  InUiation  fee  of 
twcnty-Avr  cents  should  he  paid  whenever  a new 
mnnlxir  joins.  1 would  advise  to  charge  no  dui*  mir 
Initiation  fees  whatever.  If  any  necessary  expenses 
occur,  they  enu  In*  met  bv  a personal  contribution  by 
any  member, or  by  mutual  consent  of  the  member* 
nf  the  special  branch  It  etui  he  seltlid  in  ahy  way— 
except  hs  above— they  may  deem  prop».o. 

To  onr  city  memtu-rs  who  are  now  in  the  mount- 
! nlii*  or  by  tlx-  sea-side  1 woutd  say,  Keep  ynnr  eyew 
open,  ami  And  out  all  you  can  alx»nt  wbai  yon  see, 
hhU  let  II*  know  nil  ulxmt  U.  To  onr  country  mem- 
I we*,  and  those  who  do  not  reside  In  the  large  dti**,  I 
would  say,  Be  eftpeciatly  diiigrnt  in  finding  objects 
; of  interest,  study  them  well,  oml  report  to  us  your 
progress. 


AUGUST  !>,  1881. 
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You  can  find  on  the  snll-tinadnw-*  nnd  along  the 
seo-shurc  the  b cacti  |»ea  and  the  wiki  bean. and  many 
quaint  prickly  plants,  such  ns  tin*  aalt-wort  and  sam- 
phire; there  arc  also  the  sahhatla,  marsh-mallow, 
ami  nm-miillnir,  in  the  frnsli-watrr  swamix*  and 
pond*,  the  swamp  milkweed,  huttun-bn*h,  tint  b*l- 
ram*,  cardinal-flower  (gorgeoiM  ill  Itr  red),  ami  near 
it  the  great  blue  lolieiia,  wild  yellow  lily,  Nta-dews, 
blue  veronicas,  arrow-heads,  plrkcnkwcnk  avreet- 
flags,  and  rat-tails.  On  the  lull-aide*  and  atiady  rn- 
vlnes,  the  flaming  azaleas,  the  great  laurel,  the  im- 
malic  winter  green,  pitu'-sap, and  the  rural-root.  In 
the  rocky  woodlands  then*  arc  countless  varieties  of 
asters,  golden-rods,  thorough  worts,  and  cornflowers. 

There  arc  ninny  other  varieties  growing  all  over 
the  hutd,  in  the  shady  glens.  In  the  eunny  meadows, 
or  in  tin*  forests,  and  even  on  the  summits  of  our 
highest  mountains. 

Jn  answer  to  some  young  folks  In  the  West  about 

f rafting  row-bushes,  «*tc. , I give  below  what  a prom* 
nent  iMMiiologist  recently  told  me. 

Ho  s*id  that  tin*  first  thing  necessary  was  n sharp 
ftat-bluded  knife,  which  should  lx*  kept  tor  this  pnr- 
posr  only.  If  it  does  not  cut  smooth  and  rleau,  the 
two  edges  will  not  fit  well  together.  He  then  ctlt  a 
graft,  having  cut  oil  a bmucli  of  a hush  to  corre- 
spond ; the  two  were  matched  a»  nearly  as  possible, 
and  I round  tightly  together  by  a plaster  spread  witli 
grafting  wax,  which  ran  In*  procured  from  any  farm- 
er or  at  a seed  store,  The  object  of  this  wn»  to  keep 
the  nap  in,  and  to  exclude  all  moisture,  which  would 
In*  sun*  to  cause  decay  In  the  wood. 

One  or  two  other  style*  were  shown  and  explained, 
such  ns  longue  and  cleft  grafting.  The  graft  itself 
Is  cut  like  ti  wedge,  and  a cleft  made  In  the  centre  of 
the  stock,  luto  which  the  slender  point  should  be  fit- 
ted dMVi  ami  then  well  OOvared  up  with  wax. 
fine  thing,  lie  said,  must  always  bo  remembered: 
the  graft  must  Is:  placed,  not  In  the  centre  of  the 
dad*  but  toward  one  side,  so  ns  to  cause  the  Inner 
Invent  of  burk  to  meet  in  a line,  at  least  lu  one  place. 
The  reason  of  this  is  very  plain;  for  when  the  sup 
begins  to  ascend  Into  the  new  graft,  it  will  follow 
this  inner  bark,  and  so.  In  n like  manner,  the  de- 
scending sap  will  soon  flow  downward  to  form  new 
wimmI,  and  unite  flnuly  with  I'h  mu  In  stalk.  Instmd 
of  sending  down  roots  into  the  ground,  as  rutting* 
do,  it  strike*  Its  forming  wood  into  the  stock  Itself, 
anil  anon  becomes  a part.  Tbttffu*  grafting,  or,  as 
some  coll  it,  wAfjp  grafting,  Is  done  by  making  notch- 
es In  ench  to  correspond  as  nearly  us  possible,  nnd  is 
somewhat  preferred,  tiecaiise  it  Is  likely  to  hold  tho 
two  part*  more  cluecly  together  and  In  their  proper 

place*. 

In  conclusion,  if  any  members  of  our  society  would 
like  to  have  me  visit  their  branch  in  tin*  vicinity  of 
New  York, I shall  bo  happy  to  do  so,  and  hope  that  my 

firesonce  there  may  make  the  meeting  pleasant  and 
untrue  live;  ami  that  tills  letter  may  increase  roar 
interest  in  natural  history  is  the  wish  of  your  I’real- 
dent,  CuoitJS  II.  Wiuioukw, 

•m  Kckfoid  8t.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I'lntninfi.  Rn»M  l«i  *«n. 

I have  been  visiting  in  a place  where  there  were  no 
papern  for  sale,  and  therefore  I bail  to  wait  till  yes- 
terday for  three  number*  of  Ynrsu  Prori.*.  I think 
that  the  Natural  History  Society  will  he  very  nice, 
untl  I shall  at  once  lay  a pa|x*r  before  the  Providence 
society  for  tin*  collection  of  coins,  stamps,  curiosi- 
ties, and  minerals,  of  which  1 am  president,  with  n 
view  to  Including  unlarul  history.  I am  very  impa- 
tient to  hear  from  “ The  Cruise  of  the  •Ghost,’”  for 
I am  mnch  interested  in  IL  1 was  very  nearly  drown- 
ed. about  a week  *go,  in  the  river. 

I have  secured  a very  few  nice  stamp*  to  exchange 
lately,  and  Sf  you  will  put  my  offer  Into  the  paper,  I 
will  be  much  obliged.  One  Persian,  two  South  Af- 
rican Republic,  one  Noiianggur,  one  Deccan,  one 
Bueno*  Ayres,  and  two  United  -States  locals,  to  ex- 
change for  good  Indian  curiosities,  arrow-heads, 
coins  (good  on*s),*tonr*  from  noted  places,  *nd  rare 
stamp*.  Please  write  to  arrange  exchange. 

Uuwabo  R.  Gcit-n,  101  Waterman  St. 

namrr>e,J»lf  n.ISfl. 

Dear  “ Yorsn  Pxoru*,'*— My  little  girl  is  sorry 
that  many  of  her  exchanges  are  not  yet  made.  Her 
list  is  a very  long  one,  and  her  stuck  gave  out  sortie 
time  ago,  so  slur  ha*  not  answered  any  new  corn*, 
apondents.  But  she  ami  her  papa  (l  should  hare 
put  papa  first}  have  a can-fill  list,  and  Mils  summer 
they  hope  to  collect  curioritloa  enough  to  begin 
new  exchange*,  as  well  a*  to  pay  all  tin;  old  debts. 
1 think  ll  some  of  the  mommas  knew  all  I know 
on  this  subject,  they  would  -Well,  they  would  say, 
“ Bless  yon,  yes;  never  mind  the  trouble;  It  is 
worth  It.  “ Wrc  Tot'*”  Mamma. 


Several  juvenile  collectors  of  minerals,  sea-shells, 
prrssetl  flower*,  Indian  curlosit.es.  relics,  etc.,  arc 
organizing  a society  tor  the  collecting  and  exchan- 
ging ot  such  articles,  and  us  we  have  not  appointed 
officers  yet,  we  would  like  to  bear  from  young  peo- 
ple  who  would  like  to  min  ns.  We  expect  to  have 
member*  in  foreign  countries.  Could  any  one  men- 
tion a nice  name  for  our  society  ? 

ItoaaBT  C.  Manlv,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Can. 

Btiun,La»a  Ituan. 

1 thought  i would  like  to  tell  the  boy*  and  glrla 
where  1 um  spending  the  summer.  We  have  a splen- 
did c* ml  house  here  in  Babylon.  1 go  sailing,  row- 
lug.  riding,  and  bathing.  The  places  here  are  very 
handsome,  nnd  manv  people  have*  lake  and  poidfl 
in  their  grounds.  Two  paper*  are  printed  hero  ev- 


ery wc**k.  Wo  have  a hotel  and  a horse-car.  To- 
dsv  we  set  a trap  to  catch  a squirrel.  Babylon  is  on 
the  Great  Month  Hay,  when*  there  are  all  surta  of  ' 
fishing  and  splendid  sailing ; but  sometime*  we  have 
very  heavy  squalls,  and  sometime*  we  are  becalmed. 
They  have  just  finished  the  now  railroad  depot,  and 
we  him*  n large  park.  There  are  five  churches  here, 
and  throe  of  the  Sunday-schools  have  an  annual  pic- 
nic. 

I have  no  i**!*,  except  n dear  little  cnmdng  baby 
sister,  who  sings  and  dances  very  prettily.  1 look 
forward  to  Yocsto  Pr>h*i.e's  arrival  every  week,  for 
it  is  very  good  company.  I have  a brother,  with 
whom  I have  great  tun  boating,  and  two  sister*. 
Wo  get  lovely  pnnd-MUc*  in  the  season.  They  smell 
*a  sweet ! Swimmer  I*  the  best  part  of  the  year. 

Mr  father  I*  a captain  in  the  Seventh  Regiment, 
N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.  I suppose  some  boys  nnd  girl*  don't 
know  wlint  N.  O.  8.  N.  Y.  stand  fur.  »o  1 will  tell 
them.  Those  letters  menn  National  Guard,  State  of 
New  York.  Papa's  company  Is  Company  B.  The 
armory  la  a very  handsome  building,  covering  a 
miiolc  square  block,  and  each  company  has  a room 
or  It*  own.  Pana  goes  to  the  city  ol  Sew  York  ev- 
ery morning.  Ws  have  spent  three  summer*  in 
Dsbj.'ori,  and  are  very  fond  uf  it.  1 am  twelve  year* 
old.  ilsMir  F.  8. 

H.  H.— Corrsr-— The  coffee-tree  grow*  wild  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  sometime*  grows  to  a great 
height,  but  Is  usually  kept  down  by  cutting  tu  about  j 
five  feet,  an  that  the  berries  can  lx*  easily  pirkmL  ' 
The  plant  la  raised  from  the  seed,  and  1*  set  out  i 
in  the  coffee  plantations  when  one  year  old.  It 
liegin*  to  bear  when  throe  year*  old,  and  contin- 
ue* productive  for  twenty  year*.  The  leave*  are 
evergreen,  ami  the  flower*  and  fruit  arc*  often  seen 
upon  It  at  the  same  time,  as,  like  the  fig,  It  bear* 
several  crops  during  the  year.  The  fruit  luok*  like 
a cherry,  Is  r«l  or  dark  purple,  sweet,  and  good  to 
cat.  Tha  seeds  of  the  fruit,  gathered  and  dried,  pro- 
duce our  coffee  beans.  Uofiee  has  been  used  by 
Orientnl  nations  for  agrv,  hut  it  was  introduced 
into  Europe  alwmt  three  hundred  year*  ago.  The*  [ 
first  coffee-house  was  opened  in  London  in  1651k  A ' 
French  gentleman.  Captain  Drsclicnx,  brought  the  j 
first  coffee-plants  to  America,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  fir  procure*!  them  from  the 
Jardin  de*  Plante*  (Garden  of  Plants)  In  Paris.  The 
sen  wns  rough,  and  the  voyage  was  long,  nnd  finally  I 
the  crow  and  passengers  were  put  on  an  allowance  ! 
of  drinking  water;  but  the  good  captain  divided  Ids  j 
with  his  eolw-trco,  ami  succeeded  in  bringing  one  \ 
safely  to  Martinique.  All  the  coffee-plant*  In  Amur-  I 
lea  came  from  that  one. 

Coffee  is  grown  In  Brazil,  Java,  Sumatra,  India, 
Ceylon,  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  Central  America,  the  1 
West  Indies,  Venezuela,  the  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia, and  Peru.  The  very  best  la  Mocha,  which  comes 
from  Arabia;  but  the  next  best,  which  Is  good 
enough  for  epicures,  I*  brought  from  Java.  A good 
deal  of  so-called  Java  coffee,  however,  comes  from 
Brazil,  which  raises  half  the  coffee  in  the  world. 

Dollfa  II.  Porter  writes  Hitt  her  stock  of  toma- 
hawks is  exhausted,  and  that  she  received  nearly  ' 
five  hundred  applications,  and  of  course  could  not 
answer  them  Individually.  She  hopes  no  ouc  will 
be  offended  at  her  silence. 

P.  H.  Mayer  has  no  more  minerals. 

L.  C.  H.— Insert  an  advert isement  of  Inquiry  in  | 
the  Melbourne  patters.  You  may  hear  of  your  taro-  j 
tber  in  that  way. 

Sammie  Uislcu,  Gnx**bt*rk.  Texts,  wishes  to  hear 
from  Charlie  K.  H.,  I-akr  Uul Is,  Florida,  with  regard 
to  the  culture  of  the  pin«*-npplc.  Please  tell  hint,  i 
first,  when  you  plant  the  pine-apple  to  produce  a 
crop ; second.  Can  the  plants  be  sent  by  mall  ? 

8.  It.— Carbolic  soap  will  probably  alleviate  the  | 
sintering*  uf  your  unfortunate  dog.  Wash  him  thor-  * 
ouglily  with  tin?  soap  and  tepid  water  ul  least  once  I 
a week.  Hpratl's  soap  la  sold  by  dog-fancier*  for  the 
purjtose  of  destroying  Baa 

Jmm  J.  II.— .Direction*  far  huBdiug  such  a boat 
as  you  desire  were  published  in  Yov.no  Ploru  No. 
23,  VoL  I. 

Leigh  Wilson,  Bolckow,  Missouri,  wishes  to  know 
the  address  of  a forgetful  correspondent  who  scut 
soil  and  stone  in  a parlor  match  box,  witlmnt  name 
or  residence.  W.  A.  Miller,  Tnrrytown,  New  York, 
«Mm  a similar  favor  from  a correspondent  named 
Elliott. 

Nettle  Prau,  John  M.  Furman,  and  II.  Jagoc  with- 
draw from  our  exchange  Hat,  their  supplies  bring  ex- 
haunted. 

IL  E.— Both  new  and  cancelled  stamps  are  avail-  i 


able  in  a collection.  Postmurk*  are  not  marks  on 
stamp**,  hut  are  the  marks  placed  on  letter*  nl  the 
ptmi-officc*  to  indicate  when  they  are  wot  and  when 
received. 

Corroct  answer*  to  nuzzle*  have  lawn  received  from 
Mamuile  Kisleii,  Lewis  A.  Btorrs,  Eddie  S.  Il.-qunti- 
bourn,  finberl  IL  >*.,  J.  W.  and  I>.  A.  8.,  Sn»ic  Howe*, 
M ('htquor,"  “Tim  and  lip,”  " Venus,”  Clare  Coin- 
pinau,  “School- Boy,”  “Old  King  CoIp,"  Lvmaa 
Shoroy,  " Princes*  Daisy,  ’ “Lodestar,'*  “Will  O. 
Tree,"  W.  IL  Uitheno,  Alice  C.  Hainmond,  Bert  Ful- 
ler, It  N.  Pepper,  “ Comet,"  Mary  K.  Hnrcliard,  Ln- 
ellu  M.  Harper. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 
No.  V. 
auuM 

My  first  is  wlint  all  men  require 
My  second's  self  to  make; 

Mv  whole  is  wlmt  old  folks  desire 
When  they  their  ease  would  take. 

Fkaxk  N ci.box. 


No.  2. 

IXAMONK 

1.  Indispensable  in  boxing.  2.  A wooden  pin  used 
on  Imard  a shin.  X Surfaces,  or  planes.  4.  Some- 
thing which  is  becoming  very  popular.  6.  To  waste 
away.  0.  Crafty  or  cunning.  T.  Found  In  a store, 
but  not  in  a simp.  Cuiqcoa. 

No.  X 

otiABA!»r— (7b  Ihiuglao). 

My  first  around  the  world  doth  glide 
Within  my  second's  roomy  sloe; 

My  whole  a 'useful  thing  Is  reckoned. 

Though  seldom  first,  and  often  second. 

Norm  Svao. 

No.  4. 

ENIGMA. 

My  first  In  fair  veranda  is.  but  not  In  narrow  porch. 
>1  y second's  In  a burning  lamp,  not  In  a fluming  turrln 
My  ihint  you  find  in  garments  new,  and  nut  in  falx 
rle*  old. 

My  fourth  in  any  daring  crew,  and  also  with  the  bold. 
My  fifth  Is  in  the  tame  and  soft,  not  In  the  rough 
and  wild. 

My  sixth  N In  the  mother  goml,  not  in  the  naughty 
child. 

My  seventh's  lu  the  liouny  boat,  not  In  lh«>  glancing 

My  eighth  is  in  the  little  grain,  and  is  not  fouud  in 
more. 

My  ninth  la  in  the  tender  flute,  not  In  the  noisy  horn. 
My  tenth  1*  In  the  currant  red,  not  in  the  ripened 
cum. 

My  w hole,  a name  of  ringing  sound, 

Is  heard  wherever  wheels  go  riiqiid — 

A railway  man.  whoso  lame,  'ti*  clear. 

lla*  filled  our  Weetcrn  hemisphere-  W.  Smixsaza. 


No.  X 

iiat'a-ot.Atai  rrxzi.it. 

One  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  State*.  A 
river  In  France.  A tarrylng-place  on  a journey.  A 
letter.  A vegetable  prod  net.  A monntaln  In  Asia. 
A (K-ninaula  in  the  soiitlwrn  iiart  of  North  America. 
Central*  r«*od  downward  spell  the  name  ul  another 
of  the  Territories.  Jksmib  A.  Ai.ua. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  #0. 
No.  1.  C S 

M O P OLD 

COMET  SLOOP 
PET  DOG 

T P 


No.  %.  Money. 

No.  2.  By  hammer  and  hand  all  art*  do  stand. 


No.  4. 


C O M K.  R B K O 

ORAL  BAIT 

M A I l-  RIOT 

ELLA  OTTO 


No.  Ik  I.  Cord.  2.  Dark.  X Cart  X Trap.  X Flat 
6.  Atom.  T.  Haro.  X Tint.  V.  Spar.  10. 
Corn.  Zigzag*.  — Carpathian. 
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$i*4t.n  Cortra,  4 cent*;  Osa  ScnsoairnoM,  nn« 
year,  ft  5»>;  Five  Srnsmtimosa,  one  year,  $1  00— 
pauahle  m mica  nee,  ;«mf  a-re  /ree. 

The  Volumes  nf  fixai'ra’s  Yntnto  Pzon.z  com- 
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TOO  MUCH  CHICKEN. 


CHARADE. 

BY  BONBON. 

My  first  is  under  lork  ami  key, 
Ami  often  kept  in  chancery, 

Or  iu  a prison-house  maybe. 

My  secoud,  you  will  find,  in  made 
In  every  style,  of  every  shade. 

And  gracefully  on  forms  displayed. 

My  second  in  my  whole  may  bo 
Retained  with  great  security. 

If  in  my  tint  you  turn  the  key. 


A PERSONATION:  WHAT  AM  l? 

I LAY  imbedded  in  a raveru,  struggling  faithfully  for  days. 

weeks,  and  even  months,  to  see  the  light.  I was  rewarded 
for  my  perseverance  one  day  by  coming  iu  contact  with  a hard 
object,  which  shone  brightly,  ami  made  a ringing  sound.  In- 
stantly I heard  loud  laughter,  as  though  my  appearance  was 
very  welcome.  Presently  I felt  a soft,  damp  substance  touch 
me,  which  at  first  surprised  me  very  miieli ; hut  as  I found  it 
was  a near  neighbor,  I sihiii  became  acquainted  w ith  it. 

As  soon  ns  I bail  grown  large 
enough  to  be  useful,  1 was  wunli- 
ed  every  morning,  and  properly 
taken  care  of,  for  which  I repaid 
my  owner  by  making  myself  as 
useful  as  possible.  I had  the 
bitter  as  well  as  the  sweets  of 
life,  but  it  wus  not  until  my  later 
years  that  I knew  what  it  wus 
to  really  suffer. 

1 was  one  day  attending  to 
my  duty,  when  I experienced  a 
shocking  and  most  acute  pain, 
which  so  affected  my  mistress 
that  she  immediately  took  me 
to  a very  kind  man,  who  relieved 
me  of  the  cause  of  my  trouble. 

It  was  found  that  I hud  become 
somewhat  discolored  from  fre- 
quent use.  so  the  physician  had 
to  attend  to  inc  several  times. 

At  last  he  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing uiy  health,  which  result- 
ed in  lengthening  toy  days;  ami 
though  rather  aged,  my  own- 
er still  considers  me  of  great 
use. 


MUD  BOWS. 

flMIKKE  is  a form  of  archery  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  in 
A _ India,  which  is  ]»opular  with  young  British  officers.  The 
hows  have  two  strings,  with  a connecting  patch  in  the  middle. 
The  missiles  are  yolce *,  or  balls  of  sun-dried  clay,  a heap  of  which 
is  dutifully  provided  every  day  by  the  malm,  or  gardeners.  The 
targets  are  usually  crows,  hawkers,  or  other  objectionable  na- 
tives, or  fragile  and  inexpensive  earthen  pots.  Experts  attain 
surprising  range  and  accuracy  with  these  rude  contrivances. 
Novices  are  apt  to  smash  or  grievously  bruise  their  left  thumbs 
with  the  projectile  on  its  discharge,  no  little  skill  being  required 
to  direct  it  clear  of  the  woodeu  part  of  the  bow. 


FAGOTS. 


DISENTANGLE  the  Hues  composing  the  bunch  of  Fagots, 
Fig.  1,  trace  each  of  them  carefully  upon  a piece  of  card- 
hoard,  cut  these  into  the  general  shapes  of  the  lines  drawn  upon 
them  (see  Fig.  2,  which  represents  a bit  of  card-board  with  a 
fagot  druwu  upon  it),  and  arrange  them  so  that  the  **  fagots'* 
will  form  ail  outline  drawing  of  an  animal. 


THEN  AND  NOW. 

BY  W.  T.  PETERS. 

W iii:n  skies  were  overflowing. 
When  noisy  winds  were  blowing. 
And  all  the  land  was  cold, 

Wc  went  abroad,  scarce  knowing 
That  dandelions  were  growing 
Iu  gay  rosettes  of  gold. 

But  when  the  skies  were  bluer. 
And  all  the  laud  looked  newer 
And  lovelier  for  the  rain. 

When  every  cloud  was  banished, 
Thu  dandelions  then  vanished, 
And  but  tbrir  ykmtM  tv-main. 


•*  If-  getting  awful ! Been  alttine  **  Hi ! that  was  a good  nibble.”  Caught ! 

here  ail  morning,  and  only  caught  a _ . 

lot  of  little  good-tor- noth  Inga."  (Moral:  SmaU  boy  ahotiM  b*  mitUjMl  tritk  tmall 
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HOW  A BUOY  SAVED  THE  BOYS. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITE.  JVN. 

IT  was  one  fine  morning  in  early  summer  that  Sam  Fin* 
uey  rose  a full  hour  earlier  than  usual,  quickly  dis- 
posed of  his  breakfast,  hurried  through  his  chores,  and 
then  hastened  off  down  the  main  street  of  the  village  to 
the  steamboat  dock. 

Here  he  seated  himself  atop  of  a pile,  and  watched  for 
the  appearance  of  the  iMnra  Pearl,  the  “ favorite  steam- 
er” that  formed  the  principal  connecting  link  between 
the  quietness  and  oysters  of  Fair  Farms  and  the  bustle 
and  markets  of  the  city. 

As  a general  thing,  Sain  did  not  take  much  interest  in 
the  arrival  of  the  Laura,  as  she  was  familiarly  called ; but 
to-day  she  was  to  bring  with  her  Tom  Van  Paunton  and 
his  new  row-boat. 

Now  Tom  was  a city  boy.  and  had  only  passed  one 
summer  at  Fair  Farms;  still,  that  was  long  enough  to  al- 
low of  his  becoming  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Sam,  who 
had  lived  in  the  little  village  all  the  twelve  years  of  his 
life.  Together  the  two  had  rowed,  crabbed,  fished,  and 
fallen  overboard  to  their  hearts’  content,  the  only  draw- 
back to  their  complete  happiness  consisting  in  the  fact 
that  they  had  never  had  a boat  exactly  suited  to  their 
wants.  Sam’s  father,  to  lie  sure,  owned  two  or  three,  but 
all  were  used  by  his  older  brothers  for  clamming  and 
oystering,  while  the  Van  Dauntons’  Whitehall  was  very 
safe  and  pretty,  hut  altogether  too  large  for  two  hoys  not 
yet  in  their  teens. 

Nevertheless,  as  has  been  said,  the  lads  managed  to  en- 
joy themselves  immensely:  and  now  that  Toni's  father 
had  given  him  as  a birthday  present  a sum  of  money  with 
which  to  have  a boat  built  for  his  own  use,  there  seemed 
to  he  no  limit  to  the  good  times  ahead. 

Tom  had  promptly  hastened  to  inform  his  friend  by 
letter  of  the  luck  they  were  in,  asking  at  the  same  time 
for  suggestions  as  to  the  sort,  size,  and  color  of  the  pros-  j 
pective  craft. 

And  now  it  was  all  finished,  and  to-day  the  Van  Daun- 
tons, and  Tom,  and  the  boat  were  expected  at  the  pretty 
little  Swiss  cottage  on  the  river -bank,  which  was  just 
across  the  road  from  the  Finney  farm. 

"Hip!  hip!  hurrah!  Here  she  comes!”  sung  out  Sam, 
as  the  Laura  Pearl  shot  into  view  from  behind  the  point; 
and  he  waved  his  hat  with  such  energy  that  he  nearly 
fell  off  the  top  of  the  pile  on  the  back  of  a big  hard-shell 
crab  that  was  clinging  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

He  saved  himself,  however,  and  as  the  Laura  ran  up 
alongside,  dexterously  caught  her  stern  line,  and  placed  it 
over  the  post. 

“ Bravo!  well  done J”  shouted  somebody  from  the  upper 
deck,  and  there  was  young  Van  Daunton,  looking  a little 
pale  after  his  winter  in  the  city,  but  just  as  good-natured 
as  ever,  while  at  his  feet  lay  the  Breeze,  the  wonderful 
new,  oiled,  cedar  boat,  fifteen  feet  long,  rather  narrow,  yet 
very  trim,  and  with  seats  for  four  persons. 

The  Breeze  was  carefully  lifted  down,  and  placed  on 
the  wharf,  from  whence  she  was  launched  that  very 
afternoon,  with  her  two  pretty  flags  flying  fore  and 
aft,  and  an  admiring  crowd  of  fishers  and  crabbers  as 
spectators. 

And  all  summer  long  the  boys’  interest  in  the  boat  nev- 
er lessened;  for  when  they  became  tired  of  rowing  for 
rowing’s  sake,  they  pretended  the  Breeze  was  a steamboat, 
with  Torn  arul  Sam  taking  turns  as  Captain  and  Engineer, 
while  little  Vincent,  as  passenger,  cheerfully  consented  to 
be  picked  up  and  set  down  anywhere  on  the  route,  as  long 
as  there  was  plenty  of  sand  for  him  to  play  in. 

With  this  new  idea  in  their  heads,  the  lads  had  rigged 
up  a hell  under  one  of  the  forward  seats,  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  stern,  where  the  Captain  steered,  by  a 
string,  and  by  this  means  all  direct ii  is  os  to  stopping  and 


starting  were  given  precisely  as  on  the  Laura  Pearl  or 
any  other  steam  vessel. 

It  was  one  afternoon  late  in  the  season  that  the  boys 
determined  to  venture  upon  a more  extended  trip  than 
any  they  had  hitherto  undertaken. 

“’Twould  be  greut  fun  to  cruise  along  the  bay  shore, 
with  land  on  only  one  side  of  us.  ” It  was  Sum  who  spoke, 
and  thus  suggested  the  voyage,  as  he  hail  afterward  go<xl 
cause  to  remember.  “We  might  leave  Via  in  one  of  the 
little  coves  there,  and  then  steer  out  to  wan!  the  sea.  What 
do  you  say.  Captain  — for  it  liapi>eiied  to  be  Torn’s  turn 
at  the  “wheel.” 

What  could  the  latter  say  but  that  he  was  of  the  same 
mind  l And  as  the  day  was  fine,  it  was  decided  to  put  tin* 
brilliant  idea  into  effect  without  delay;  for  around  the 
point  to  the  bay  shore  and  back  was  no  trilling  distance, 
and  it  was  already  past  one. 

“Lucky  the  tide's  with  us,”  remarked  Sam,  as  he  an- 
swered the  bell  by  pushing  off  and  rowing  leisurely  down 
stream. 

44  But  it’s  pretty  near  low  water  now.  so  you'll  have  to 
hurry  up  if  you  want  it  to  help  you  all  the  way;”  and 
Tom  cast  a nautical  eye  shoreward  to  see  how  great  au 
extent  of  snails  was  exposed. 

The  Breeze  was,  as  Sam  had  predicted,  a very  easy-go- 
ing boat,  and  now,  propelled  by  his  strong  young  arms, 
and  aided  materially  hv  the  outflowing  tide,  she  went 
along  at  such  a rate  as  to  create  quite  a strong  namesake 
of  hers  in  the  heated  air,  which  blew  refreshingly  in  Tom's 
face  as  lie  guided  his  craft  through  the  windings  of  the 
Leafic  channel. 

And  now  they  had  rounded  the  point,  and  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  hay,  stretching  far  off  to  the  city  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  the  ocean  on  the  other,  was  before  them. 

44 Oh  dear!  how  hot  1 am!”  said  Vin,  eying  with  envy 
a clump  of  stunted  cedars  that  grew  close  to  the  shore 
on  their  left. 

44 So  am  I,”  returned  his  brother;  “but  duty  calls  us  to 
explore  still  further  these  watery  wastes,  so  we’ll  just  set 
you  down  here,  where  you  can  amuse  yourself  by  mak- 
ing railroads  in  the  sand  till  we  come  back.”  And  as  he 
! spoke,  Tom  pulled  on  his  left  tiller-rope,  and  then  gave 
Chief  Engineer  Finney  the  signal  to  slow  up,  as  they  ran 
into  a convenient  little  cove. 

Vin  lost  no  time  in  getting  out  and  seeking  the  scanty 
shade  which  the  trees  afforded,  and  then  the  two  "big 
boys”  pushed  off  again,  promising  to  call  for  tlieir  pnssen  - 
ger  in  about  half  an  hour. 

44  And  now  for  the  ‘bright  blue  sea,*” cried  Tom,  as  he 
turned  the  Breeze '«  bow  in  the  direction  of  Europe. 

Further  and  further  in  the  rear  the  clump  of  cedars 
was  left,  and  still  the  sandy  cape  that  marked  the  divi- 
sion between  sea  and  river  appeared  as  far  away  as  ever. 
Finally  Tom,  losing  patience  at  their  seemingly  slow 
progress,  took  one  of  Sam’s  oars,  and  together  the  two 
made  the  boat  fly  through  the  water. 

But  if  the  Captain  had  remained  at  his  post  in  the  stem 
a little  while  longer,  ho  would  have  noticed  something 
ahead  that  might  have  led  him  to  turn  around  and  hasten 
back  instead  of  hurrying  onward.  That  something  was 
what  at  first  seemed  to  be  merely  a harmless  white  cloud 
rising  out  of  the  ocean,  but  which  grew  ever  larger  and 
j larger  as  it  advanced  toward  the  land. 

And  still  th*e  boys,  eager  to  pass  beyond  the  lino  of 
breakers  on  their  right,  wasted  not  an  instant  in  turning 
round  to  look  before  them,  until  at  last  they  gained  their 
I point,  left  the  white-capped  billows  behind  them,  and  the 
next  moment  awoke  to  the  fact  that  they  were  completely 
enveloped  in  the  densest  fog.  Where  but  a few  seconds 
previous  all  had  been  bright  and  beautiful,  there  was 
now  naught  apparent  but  the  hesivy  curtain  of  mist,  blot- 
ting out  the  blue  of  sea  and  sky  and  all  the  glorious 
sunshine. 
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For  half  a minute  the  boys  were  so  amazed  that  they 
just  sat  and  stared  mutely  at  as  much  as  they  could 
see  of  one  another;  and  then,  with  the  single  cry  of 
“ Vin !”  Tom  splashed  his  oar  into  the  water,  and  began 
to  row  the  bout  around.  But  in  which  direction  should 
he  hend  it?  Where  was  the  clump  of  cedars  now?  or 
where,  in  fact,  was  anything  but  fog,  thick  and  ]>enctra- 
ting.  shrouding  everything  ? 

“Oh.  Sam,  what  shall  we  do? — which  way  shall  we 
go  ?”  exclaimed  poor  Tom,  for  an  instant  losing  his  wont- 
ed courage  and  hopefulness  as  he  thought  of  his  ten-year- 
old  brother  off  there  alone  on  that  barren  beach  waiting 
and  watching  for  them  to  come  hack  for  him. 

“Maybe  the  fog’ll  lift  soon/’  replied  Sam.  “They 
don't  generally  last  long  this  time  of  year.”  And  the  bid 
endeavored  to  speak  cheerfully,  although  his  heart  l>eat 
fast  and  loud,  for  was  it  not  he  that  had  first  proposed  the 
foolish  expedition  ? 

“But  I can't  sit  here,  and  do  nothing  but  wait.  It's 
too  awful.  Oh,  if  we  only  had  a compass!”  And  Tom 
gazed  out  into  the  mists  about  him  as  if  determined  to 
pierce  through  their  heavy  folds. 

At  that  moment  a sharp,  short  whistle  was  sounded 
disagreeably  close  at  hand,  and  served  to  add  a new  ter- 
ror to  the  situation.  A vessel  might  run  them  down. 

“Quick!  the  bell!’'  shouted  Sam;  and  snatching  up 
the  string,  he  rang  it  at  regular  intervals  all  through  the 
terrible  hours  that  followed. 

Meanwhile  Tom,  unable  to  remain  quiet,  had  caught 
up  the  other  oar,  and  begun  pulling  in  the  direction  of — 
he  knew  not  where.  Presently  a splashing  sound  of 
wheels  was  heard,  then  the  whistle's  shrill  note  of  warn- 
ing, and  the  next  instant  the  Breeze  was  tossed  to  and 
fro  like  a cork  in  the  swell  of  a passing  steamer. 

The  boys  grew  pale  as  they  realized  the  extremity  of 
their  danger,  and  clutched  the  sides  of  the  boat  to  save 
themselves  from  being  thrown  out. 

And  yet  they  were  quite  helpless.  Even  little  Vin, 
alone  there  on  that  deserted  shore,  was  to  be  envied,  for 
he  was  at  least  in  temporary  security. 

Tom  still  rowed  slowly  on,  while  Sam  strained  his 
eyes  to  the  utmost,  and  kept  up  the  monotonous  ringing 
of  the  bell.  Neither  of  the  lads  said  much;  but  the  ex- 
pression of  Tom's  face,  although  all  its  usual  bright  color 
had  left  it,  showed  that  he  was  determined  to  bear  up 
bravely  to  the  end,  whatever  that  might  be. 

The  water  still  remained  quite  smooth;  even  the  long 
easy  swells  were  growing  less  and  less  noticeable,  and 
the  boys  were  loginning  to  hope  that  they  were  at  least 
headed  for  the  shore,  when — thump  went  the  boat  into  a 
great  black  object,  and  both  gave  themselves  up  for  lost. 

“ It’s  a ship,”  thought  Tom,  momentarily  expecting  the 
dark  waters  to  close  over  his  head. 

“ Help!  help!  We've  run  into  a steamer!”  cried  Sam, 
tugging  away  in  a crazy  fashion  at  the  bell-cord. 

But,  as  it  turned  out.  the  great  black  object  was  nei- 
ther a ship  nor  a steamer,  but  a huge  buoy,  and  instead 
of  being  lost,  the  lads  were  saved;  for,  attaching  them- 
selves to  this  marker  of  shoals,  they  were  out  of  the 
course  of  vessels,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  them  to 
do  was  to  wait. 

And  this  they  did  patiently,  although  it  proved  a hard 
task,  with  the  thought  of  Vin  all  alone  there  on  that  dis- 
tant beach.  Sam  kept  up  the  sounding  of  the  bell,  for  it 
was  a sort  of  company  for  them,  while  Tom  counted  the 
minutes  on  his  watch  until  it  grew  to  be  after  five,  when 
a faint  glimmering  became  perceptible  through  the  mist, 
and  gradually  the  fog  lifted  and  rolled  away. 

And  now  where  did  the  young  mariners  find  them- 
selves ? Why,  half  way  up  the  bay  in  the  direction  of 
the  city,  and  a long  pull  they  had  of  it  back  to  the  clump 
of  cedars. 

But  on  arriving  here  no  Vin  was  to  be  seen,  and  the 


boys  were  beginning  to  grow  quite  desperato  in  their 
anxiety,  when  Sam  stumbled  upon  the  following,  written 
in  the  sand : 

“Don’t  worry  about  me.  I am  going  to  walk  home 
by  the  bridge  at  Leafic.  Vin.” 

“It's  a good  four  miles,”  said  Tom,  “and  I know  lie's 
never  been  over  the  road.  ” 

But  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Van  Dauntons' 
wharf,  there  was  Vin  on  the  end  of  it,  anxiously  looking 
out  for  them. 


ABOUT  POISON  IVY. 

BY  A.  W.  ROBERTS. 

A T this  season  of  the  year,  when  so  many  of  our  young 
A folks  are  gathering  wild  flowers,  ferns,  berries, 
leaves,  and  mosses  in  the  woods  and  along  the  hedges,  I 
can  not  think  of  a more  useful  lesson  in  wood  and  field 
botany  than  that  which  teaches  how  to  know  and  distin- 
guish two  of  the  most  poisonous  vegetable  substances  to 
be  met  with  in  the  woods.  I mean  the  poison-ivy.  poison - 
oak,  and  mercury-vine,  which  are  the  common  names  for 
one  and  the  same  vine,  found  climbing  up  the  trunks  of 
trees,  on  rail,  board,  and  stone  fences,  over  rocks  and 
bushes,  in  waste  lands  and  meadows.  In  fact,  everywhere 
and  anywhere  it  can  secure  a.  foot  of  ground,  no  matter 
how  poor,  or  how  much  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun,  this  wretched  vine  prospers,  happy  and  contented 
to  spread  out  its  poisonous  arms  hidden  beneath  its  glossy 
and  graceful  foliage.  In  Fig.  1 is  shown  a close  study 
from  nature  of  a specimen  growing  at  the  west  end  of 
Coney  Island,  where  it  is  to  be  found  in  abundance  be- 
tween the  highest  sand-dunes  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  island.  Hero  when  the  ivy  has  a chance  to 
climb  up  a tree  or  bush,  up  it  goes,  throwing  out  its  aerial 
rootlets  in  all  directions.  But  when  growing  away  from 
any  support,  in  the  sand  which  is  being  constantly  dis- 
placed by  the  strong  ocean  winds,  it  then  grows  stout, 
erect,  and  bush-like.  Under  these  peculiar  circumstances 
of  growth  it  has  received  the  name  of  poison-oak,  and  was 
supposed  by  many  botanists  to  be  a separate  variety, 
though  in  fact  the  poison  ivy  and  oak  are  one  and  the 
same  tiling.  When  the  stem  of  the  poison-ivy  is  wound- 
ed, a milky  juice  issues  from  the  wound.  The  leaves, 
after  being  separated  from  the  vine,  turn  black  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air. 

The  stem  of  the  vine  is  nearly  smooth  in  texture;  the 
aerial  rootlets  (Fig.  1,  A A A),  which  start  from  all  parts  of 
the  stem,  are  of  a bright  brown  color  when  young.  The 
masses  of  berries  when  unripe  are  of  a light  green  color; 
when  ripe,  of  an  ashen  gray.  Below  the  ma&s  of  this  year's 
berries  are  generally  to  be  found  those  of  last  year.  The 
leaf  has  a smooth  and  somewhat  shiny  texture,  and  curves 
downward  from  the  midrib.  To  many  people  the  slight- 
est contact  with  the  leaves  of  the  ivy  will  produce  poi- 
soning. I have  known  of  instances  where  persons  in 
l»aM.sing  masses  of  ivy-vine,  particularly  when  the  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  vine  toward  the  passer-by,  became 
severely  poisoned.  One  of  our  most  beautiful  native 
vines,  the  so-called  Virginia  creeper,  which  frequently 
grows  side  by  side  with  the  ivy,  is  often  mistaken  for  it, 
and  blamed  for  the  evil  doings  of  its  neighbor,  and  yet  is 
so  Innocent  and  beautiful  a vine  that  I have  figured  it  in 
full  fruit  (Fig.  2).  The  Virginia  creeper  lias  a leaf  con- 
sisting of  five  lobes,  which  are  distinctly  notched,  and 
which  curve  upward  from  the  midrib.  Instead  of  aerial 
rootlets  like  the  ivy,  it  has  stout  tendrils  more  or  less 
twisted  and  curled,  often  assuming  the  form  of  a spiral 
spring.  These  tendrils  are  provided  with  a disk  by  means 
of  which  an  attachment  is  made  to  any  object  within 
reach  (see  Fig.  2,  B B). 

The  stem  has  the  appearance  of  being  jointed.  The 
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berries  are  large  and  grape  like  in  the  form  of  the  cluster, 
and  when  ripe  are  of  a deep  blue  color,  with  heavy  bloom. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  leaves  turn  to  a deep  red  and 
brownish-red  color. 

The  |K>ison -sumac,  swamp-sumac,  or  dogwood  (Fig.  31 
is  ten  times  more  severe  in  its  poisoning  qualities  thau 
the  poison-ivy.  It  grows  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height, 
in  low  marshy  grounds.  The  berries  are  smooth,  white, 


Fit.  2. — VIRGINIA  CREEPER. 


j or  dun  - colored,  and  in  form  mid  size  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  ivy. 

This  sumac  is  terrible  in  its  effects,  often  causing  tem- 
porary blindness.  Borne  years  ago  it  became  the  fashion 
to  wear  immense  wreaths  and  bunches  of  artificial  flowers 
iuside  and  outside  of  ladies'  bonnets.  The  flower-makers, 
being  hard  pressed  for  material,  made  use  of  dried  grasses, 
seed- vessels,  burrs,  and  catkins;  these  were  painted,  dyed, 
frosted,  and  bronzed  to  make  them  attractive.  I became 
greatly  interested  in  the  business  and  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played, and  spent  much  time  examining  the  contents  of 
milliners’  windows.  On  one  occasion  when  standing 
before  a very  fashionable  milliner's  window  on  Four- 
teenth Street,  I was  horror-stricken  on  discovering  that 
an  immense  wreath  of  grayish  berries  which  constituted 
the  inside  trimming  of  a bonnet  was  composed  entire- 
ly of  the  berries  of  the  poison-sumac,  just  as  they  had 
been  gathered,  not  a particle  of  varnish,  bronze,  or  other 
material  coating  them.  The  bonnet,  when  worn,  would 
bring  this  entire  mass  of  villainous  berries  on  the  top 
| and  sides  of  the  head,  and  a few  of  the  sprays  about  the 
cars  and  on  the  forehead.  Stepping  into  the  store,  I ad 


dressed  the  proprietor,  and  asked  her  if  slie  knew'  that  the 
bonnet  was  trimmed  with  the  berries  of  one  of  the  most 
poisonous  shrubs  known  iu  the  United  States.  After 
stariug  at  me  in  a sort  of  puzzled  way,  she  informed  me 
that  I was  mistaken ; that  she  had  received  those  flowers 
. from  Paris  only  a week  ago. 

“Madam,"  I replied,  “there  must  be  a mistake  some- 
where, for  those  are  the  berries  of  the  poison-sumac,  which 
does  not  grow  in  Europe." 

She  gave  me  one  angry  look,  asked  me  to  please  attend 
1 to  my  own  business,  nud  swept  away  from  me  to  the  oth- 
er eud  of  the  store. 

A few  days  after  this  I read  in  the  daily  papers  ail  ac- 
count of  the  poisoning  of  a number  of  small  girls  em- 
i ployed  iu  a French  artificial  flower  manufactory  in 
Greene  Street.  I at  once  guessed  the  cause.  1 visited  the 
j factory  mentioned,  introduced  myself  to  the  proprietor, 
told  him  wliai  l knew  about  the  poison  berries— and  was 
rudely  requested  to  make  myself  scarce.  After  these  two 
adventures  I mode  up  my  mind  to  keep  my  botanical 
knowledge  (poisonous  though  it  might  be)  to  myself. 
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When  in  the  army  I came  across  h very  curious*  case  of 
poisoning  with  swamp-sumac  and  poison-ivy.  A creature 
having  the  form  of  a human  lading,  and  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  a soldier,  was  found  in  a solitary  tent,  which  was 
pitched  in  an  abandoned  and  desolated  plantation.  This 
creature's  laxly  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  scald- 
ed, and  his  eyesight  was  nearly  gone;  in  fact,  we  were 
afraid  to  touch  him,  fearing  that  he  had  some  terribly  in- 
fectious disease.  But  why  was  he  there,  alone  and  de-  i 
serted  < — not  even  a sanitary  guard  over  him  to  prevent 
all  communication  except  by  the  doctors.  He  did  not  | 
seem  to  care  to  talk  much  about  himself  or  his  situation, 
or  state  why  his  comrades  had  left  him  there  to  die.  Be- 
ing on  the  mareh,  all  we  could  do  was  to  leave  him  extra 
rations,  water,  and  tobacco.  But  we  afterward  learned 
from  members  of  his  regiment  that  to  avoid  duty  and  an 
engagement  he  had  poisoned  himself  by  building  a fire 
of  green  poison-ivy  and  swamp-sumac,  and  had  actually 
submitted  himself  to  a vapor-bath  of  these  two  poisonous 
materials.  He  was  a professional  bounty-jumper,  and  had 
taken  this  means  to  get  out  of  the  army.  He  was  never 
heard  of  afterward,  as  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
where  Ills  comrades  left  him. 

When  poisoned  with  ivy  or  sumac  (they  are  all  sumacs), 
if  time  and  cooling  medicines  are  taken,  the  poison  will 
slowly  exhaust  itself;  but  it  is  a tedious  and  slow  opera- 
tion. A cure  which  is  in  use  with  the  Indians  of  (*ali- 
fornia  and  the  Territories  is  to  eat  a few  of  the  leaves 
after  the  poison  lias  made  its  appearance  on  the  skin. 
The  Editor  of  Harper's  YOUNG  PEOPLE  tells  me  that  he 
has  tried  this  method,  and  that  in  his  case  it  effected  u 
complete  cure  within  twelve  hours. 

[Bcijnn  in  No.  W of  II  tnrrnu  Ynrxc;  Piorut,  Anjr»«f  2.  | 

TIM  AND  TIP; 

OR.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A BOY  AND  A DOG. 

BY  JAMES  OTIS, 

ACTUM  or  “toby  tyxu,"  nr. 

Chapter  III. 

TIP'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  MRS.  SIMPSON. 

ON  the  following  morning  Tim  and  Sam  were  awak- 
ened very  suddenly  by  a confused  noise  which  ap- 
peared to  come  from  the  kitchen  below,  and  which  could 
not  have  been  greater  had  a party  of  boys 


“What,  marm?”  replied  Sam.  who  lay  quaking  with 
fear,  and  repenting  the  fact  that  his  desire  for  candy  had 
led  him  into  what  looked  very  much  like  a bad  scrape. 

“ Did  a dog  just  come  into  your  room  ?” 

“Yes,  marm.” 

“Throw  something  at  him,  and  drive  him  out." 

For  an  instant  Sam  clutched  the  pillow  as  if  he  would 
obey  the  command;  but  Tim  had  his  arms  around  Tip’s 
neck,  ready  to  save  him  from  any  injury,  even  if  he  was 
obliged  to  suffer  himself. 

“Why  don't  you  drive  him  out!”  cried  Mrs.  Simpson, 
after  she  had  vainly  waited  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  son’s 
battle  with  the  animal. 

“ Why— why — why — ” stammered  Sam.  at  a low  to 
know  what  to  say,  and  trembling  with  fear. 

“Are  you  afraid  of  him  ?” 

“No.  marm,"  was  the  faltering  reply. 

“Then  why  don't  you  do  as  I tell  you ?” 

“Why — why,  Tim  won't  let  me,”  cried  Sam,  now  so 
frightened  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  did  say. 

44 Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  the  boy?”  Tim  heard 
the  good  woman  say;  and  then  the  sound  of  rapid  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs  told  that  she  was  coming  to  make  a 
personal  investigation. 

Sam,  in  a tremor  of  fear,  rolled  over  on  his  face,  and 
buried  his  head  iu  the  pillow,  as  if  by  such  a course  he 
could  shelter  himself  from  the  storm  he  expected  was 
I about  to  break  upon  him. 

Tim  was  crouching  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  his  face 
close  down  to  Tip’s  nose,  and  his  arms  clasped  so  tightly 
; around  the  dog's  neck  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  choke 
I him. 

! That  was  the  scene  Mrs.  Simpson  looked  in  upon  after 
j she  had  been  nearly  frightened  out  of  her  senses  by  a 
1 strange  dog  while  she  was  cooking  breakfast.  She  had 
! tried  to  turn  the  intruder  out  of  doors,  but  he.  thinking 
| she  wanted  to  play  with  him,  had  acted  in  such  a strange 
l amt  at  the  same  time  familiar  maimer  that  she  had  be 
| come  afraid,  apd  the  confusion  that  had  awakened  the 
hoys  had  been  caused  hv  both,  when  neither  knew  exactly 
what  to  do. 

Mrs.  Simpson  stood  at  the  room  door  looking  in  a ino- 
| ment  before  she  could  s|>eak,  and  then  she  asked,  “What 
is  the  meaning  of  this,  Samuel  t" 

Sam  made  no  reply,  but  buried  his  face  deeper  in  the 
pillows,  while  the  ominous  shaking  of  his  fat  ImmIv  told 


been  engaged  in  a game  of  leap-frog  there. 

A woman's  screams  were  heard  amid  the 
crashing  of  furniture  as  it  was  overturned, 
the  breaking  of  crockery,  and  the  sounds  of 
seurryings  to  and  fro.  while  high  above  all 
came  at  irregular  intervals  the  yelp  of  a 
dog. 

This  last  sound  caused  Tim  the  greatest 
fear.  A hasty  glance  around  the  room  had 
shown  him  thatTip,  who  had  been  peaceful- 
ly curled  up  on  the  outside  of  tin*  lied  when 
he  last  remembered  anything,  was  no  long- 
er to  be  seen ; and  without  knowing  how  it 
could  have  happened,  ho  was  sure  it  was 
none  other  than  his  pet  who  was  uttering 
those  cries  of  distress. 

In  a few  moments  more  he  learned  that 
he  was  not  mistaken,  for  Tip  rushed  into  the 
room,  his  tougue  hanging  out.  his  stub  of  a 
tail  sticking  straight  up,  and  looking  gen- 
erally as  though  he  had  been  having  a hard 
time  of  it. 

Before  Tim.  who  had  at  once  leaped  out 
of  lied,  could  comfort  his  pet,  a voice,  sound- 
ing us  if  its  owner  was  sadly  out  of  breath, 


was  heard  crying,  “Sam!  Sam!  Sammy!" 
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that  lie  was  getting  ready  to  cry  in  advance  of  the  whip-  j 
ping  ho  expected  to  receive. 

“Who  is  this  boy?”  asked  the  lady,  finding  that  her 
first  question  was  likely  to  receive  no  reply. 

Sam  made  no  sign  of  life,  and  Tim,  knowing  that  some- 
thing must  bo  said  at  once,  replied,  piteously,  “ Please,  , 
ma'am,  it's  only  me  an'  Tip.” 

Sam's  face  was  still  buried  in  the  pillows;  but  the  trem- 
bling had  ceased,  as  if  he  was  anxious  to  learn  whether 
his  companion  could  free  himself  from  the  position  into  ( 
which  he  had  been  led. 

“Who  are  you,  ami  how  did  you  come  here?”  asked 
Mrs.  Simpson,  wonderingly. 

Tim  turned  toward  the  bed  as  if  he  expected  Sam  would 
answer  that  question;  but  that  young  man  made  no  sign  . 
that  he  had  even  beard  it,  and  Tim  was  obliged  to  tell  the  . 
story. 

“ I'm  only  Tim  Babbige,  an’  this  is  Tip.  We  was  tryin’ 
to  find  a place  to  sleep  last  night,  when  we  met  Sam,  an’ 
after  we’d  found  the  cow  we  went  down  to  the  store  an’ 
bought  some  candy,  an’  'when  we  come  back  Sam  was  ; 
go  in’  to  ask  you  to  let  mo  sleep  in  the  barn,  but  you  was  1 
in  bed ; so  he  said  it  was  all  right  for  me  to  come  up  here  I 
an*  sleep  with  him.  I’m  awful  sorry  I did  it,  an’ sorry  ; 
Tip  acted  so  bad ; but  if  you  won’t  scold,  we'll  go  right  J 
straight  away.” 

Mrs.  Simpson  was  by  no  means  a hard-hearted  woman,  j 
and  the  boy's  explanation,  as  well  as  his  piteous  way  of  j 
making  it,  caused  her  to  feel  kindly  disposed  toward  him. 
She  asked  him  about  himself;  and  by  the  time  he  had  fin- 
ished telling  of  the  death  of  his  parents,  the  cruel  treat- 
ment he  had  received  from  Captain  aud  Mrs.  Babbige,  and 
of  his  desperate  attempt  at  bettering  his  condition,  her 
womanly  heart  had  a great  deal  of  sympathy  in  it  for  him. 

Then  Tim  added,  as  if  it  was  the  last  of  his  pitiful  story, 

“ Me  an*  Tip  ain't  got  anybody  who  cares  for  us  but  each 
other,  an’  if  we  don’t  get  a chance  to  work,  so’s  we  can  get 
some  place  to  live,  1 don’t  know  what  we  will  do."  Then 
he  laid  his  head  on  the  dog's  nose,  and  cried  as  though  his 
little  heart  was  breaking,  while  Tip  set  up  a series  of  most 
doleful  howls. 

“You  poor  child,”  said  the  good  woman,  kindly, 
“you're  not  large  enough  to  work  for  your  living,  and  I 
don’t  know  what  Mr.  Simpson  will  say  to  your  being  hen? 
very  long;  but  you  shall  stay  till  we  see  what  can  be  done 
for  you,  whatever  he  says.  Now  don't  cry  any  more,  but 
dress  yourself,  and  come  down  stairs,  and  help  me  clean 
up  the  litter  the  dog  and  I made.  Sam,  you  lazy  boy,"  she 
added,  as  she  turned  toward  her  half -concealed  son,  “get 
up  and  dress  yourself.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  for  not 
telling  me  last  night  what  you  were  about." 

Then  patting  Tim  on  the  head,  the  good  woman  went 
down  stairs  to  attend  to  her  household  duties. 

As  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  closing  door  told  that  his 
mother  had  left  the  room,  Bam  rolled  out  of  bed,  much  as 
a duck  gets  out  of  her  nest,  and  said,  triumphantly,  to 
Tim,  who  was  busy  dressing,  “Well,  we  got  out  of  that 
scrape  all  right,  didn't  we  ?" 

Tim  looked  up  at  him  reproachfully,  remembering  Sam's 
silence  when  the  affair  looked  so  dark-  but  he  contented 
himself  with  simply  saying,  “Yes,  it’s  all  right  till  we  see 
what  your  father  will  say  about  it." 

“Oh,  he  won’t  say  anything,  so  long  as  mother  don’t,” 
was  the  confident  reply;  and  the  conversation  was  broken 
there  by  Tim  going  down  stairs  to  help  Mrs.  Simpson  in 
repairing  the  damage  done  by  Tip. 

Before  he  had  been  helping  her  very  long,  he  showed 
himself  so  apt  at  such  work  that  she  asked,  “ How  does  it 
liapi>cu  that  you  are  so  handy  at  such  things  ?” 

“I  don't  know,”  replied  Tim,  bashfully,  “ ’cept  that 
Aunt  Betsey  always  made  me  help  her  in  the  kitchen ; an’  I 
s'pose  it  conics  lmndy  for  a feller  to  do  what  he  must  do." 

By  the  time  Bam  came  down  stairs  the  kitchen  present- 


ed its  usual  neat  appearance,  aud  he  was  disposed  to  make 
light  of  his  mother’s  fright;  but  she  soon  changed  his  joy 
to  grief  by  telling  him  to  go  to  the  spring  for  a pail  of 
water. 

Now  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  which 
Sam  disliked  to  do,  it  was  to  bring  water  from  the  spring. 
The  distance  was  long,  and  he  believed  it  was  unhealthy 
for  him  to  lift  as  much  weight  as  that  contained  in  a ten- 
quart  pail  of  water.  As  usual,  lie  began  to  make  a vari 
ety  of  excuses,  chief  among  which  was  the  one  that  the 
water  brought  the  uiglit  before  was  as  cool  and  fresh  a* 
any  that  could  be  found  in  the  spring. 

Tim,  anxious  to  make  himself  useful  in  any  way.  offer- 
ed to  go;  and  then  Bam  was  perfectly  willing  to  point  out 
the  spring,  and  to  generally  superintend  the  job. 

“Tim  may  go  to  help  you," said  Mrs.  Simpson,  “but 
you  are  not  to  let  him  do  all  the  work.” 

Bam  muttered  something  which  his  mother  understood 
to  mean  that  he  would  obey  her.  and  the  boys  left  the 
house,  going  through  the  grove  of  pine-trees  that  border- 
ed quite  a little  pond,  at  one  side  of  which,  sunk  deep  in 
the  earth,  was  a hogshead,  into  which  the  water  bubbled 
and  flowed  from  its  bed  under  the  ground. 

But  Sam  was  far  more  interested  in  pointing  out  objects 
of  interest  to  himself  than  in  leading  the  way  to  the  spring. 
He  showed  Tim  the  very  hole  where  he  had  captured  a 
woodchuck  alive,  called  hie  attention  to  a tree  in  which  he 
was  certain  a family  of  squirrels  had  their  home,  and  en- 
larged upon  the  merits  of  certain  kinds  of  traps  best  cal- 
culated to  deceive  the  bushy-tailed  lieauties. 

Tim  did  not  fancy  this  idea  of  idling  when  there  was 
work  to  be  done;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  spring,  he 
hurried  off,  in  the  middle  of  a story  Bam  was  telling  about 
a rabbit  he  caught  the  previous  winter. 

“ What's  the  use  of  bein’  in  such  a rush  ?”  asked  Bam, 
as,  obliged  to  end  his  story,  ho  ran  after  Tim.  “ Mother 
don’t  want  the  water  till  breakfast's  ready,  an’  that  won't 
be  for  a good  while  yet.  Jest  come  over  on  this  side  the 
pond,  an*  I’ll  show  you  the  biggest  frog  you  ever  saw  in 
your  life,  that  is,  if  he's  got  out  of  Iasi  yet.” 

“Let’s  get  the  water  lirst,  an’  then  we  can  come  hack 
au*  see  everything,”  said  Tim,  as  he  hurried  on. 

“ But  jest  come  down  here  a minute,  while  I see  if  I can 
poke  him  out  of  his  hole,"  urged  Sam,  as  he  picked  up  a 
stick,  aud  started  for  the  frog's  home. 

Tim  paid  no  attention  to  him  ; he  had  been  sent  for 
water,  and  lie  did  not  intend  to  waste  any  time  until  that 
work  had  been  done.  He  leaned  over  the  side  of  the 
hogshead  to  lower  tlie  pail  in,  when  Bam  shouted,  “Com** 
here;  I've  found  him.” 

But  Tim  went  on  with  his  work;  and  just  as  he  had 
filled  the  pail,  and  was  drawing  it  up,  he  heard  a cry  of 
fear,  accompanied  by  a furious  splashing,  which  he  knew 
could  not  come  from  a frog,  however  large  he  might  be. 

Dropping  his  pail,  at  the  risk  of  having  it  sink  beyond 
his  reach,  lie  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  a pair  of  very 
fat  legs  sticking  above  the  water  at  that  point  where  the 
frog  was  supposed  to  reside,  and  to  hear  a gurgling  sound, 
as  if  the  owner  of  the  legs  was  strangling. 

For  a single  moment  Tiui  was  at  a lass  to  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  Sum.  and  the  sudden  appearance  of 
those  legs;  but  by  seeing  Tip  run  toward  the  spot,  bark- 
ing furiously,  and  by  seeing  the  stick  which  was  to  have 
disturbed  the  frog  in  his  morning  nap  floating  on  the  wa- 
ter. he  understood  that  Sam  hud  fallen  into  the  pond, 
without  having  had  half  so  much  fun  with  the  frog  as  lie 
expected. 

Tim,  now  thoroughly  frightened,  ran  quickly  toward 
his  unfortunate  companion,  calling  loudly  for  help. 

When  he  reached  the  hank  from  which  Sam  had 
slipped,  the  legs  were  still  sticking  straight  up  in  the  air, 
showing  that  their  owner's  head  had  stuck  fast  in  tlie 
mud. 
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By  holding  on  to  the  bushes  with  one  hand,  and 
stretching  out  the  other,  he  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of 
Sam’s  trousers,  at  which  he  struggled  and  pullet!  with  all 
his  strength.  Although  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
so  slight  a boy  as  Tim  could  do  very  much  toward  hand- 
ling so  heavy  a body  as  Sam's,  he  did  succeed  in  freeing 
him  from  the  mud,  und  in  pulling  him  to  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

After  nearly  five  minutes  of  hard  work,  during  which 
Tip  did  all  he  could  to  help,  Tim  succeeded  in  pulling  1 
the  fat  boy  into  more  shallow  water,  where  he  managed  I 
to  get  on  to  his  feet  again. 

A mournful-looking  picture  he  made  as  ho  stood  on 
the  bank,  with  the  water  running  from  every  point  of  his 
clothing,  while  the  black  mud  in  which  he  had  been  1 
stuck  formed  a cap  for  his  head,  and  portions  of  it  ran 
down  over  his  face,  striping  him  as  decidedly  as  ever 
fancy  painted  an  Indian. 

He  was  a perfect  picture  of  fat  woe  and  dirt,  and  if  he  i 
had  not  been  in  such  peril  a few  moments  before.  Tim 
would  have  laughed  outright. 

He  was  evidently  trying  to  say  something,  for  he  kept 
gasping  for  breath,  and  each  timo  he  opened  liis  mouth 
it  was  filled  with  the  mud  and  water  that  ran  from  his 
hair. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Tim,  anxiously.  “Are 
you  hurt  much 

“No— no,”  gasped  Sam;  “but — but  I saw  the  frog.” 

This  time  Tim  did  not  try  to  restrain  his  mirth,  and 
when  Mrs.  Simpson,  who  had  been  startled  by  Tim’s  cries 
for  help,  arrived  on  the  spot,  she  found  nothing  very 
alarming. 

Master  Sam  received  a severe  shaking,  and  was  led 
away  to  be  cleaned,  while  Tim  and  Tip  were  left  to  attend 
to  the  work  of  bringing  the  water. 

At  breakfast,  where  Ham  ate  so  heartily  that  it  was  evi- 
dent he  had  not  been  injured  by  his  bath,  the  question  of  , 
what  should  be  done  about  allowing  Tim  to  remain  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson. 

The  farmer  said  that  a boy  as  small  as  lie  could  not  ! 
earn  his  salt,  and  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  try  to  find 
a family  who  had  no  boys  of  their  own,  or  go  back  to  j 
Captain  Babbige.  where  he  belonged.  He  argued,  while 
Tim  listened  in  fear,  that  it  was  wrong  to  encourage 
boys  to  run  away  from  their  lawful  protectors,  and  was 
inclined  to  make  light  of  the  suffering  Tim  had  told 
about. 

Fortunately  for  the  runaway,  Mrs.  Simpson  believed 
his  story  entirely,  and  would  not  listen  to  any  proposi- 
tion to  send  him  back  to  Selman.  The  result  of  the  mat- 
ter was  that  Mr.  Simpson  agn*ed  to  allow  him  to  remain 
there  a few  days,  but  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
his  stay  must  be  short. 

This  was  even  more  than  the  homeless  boy  had  expect- 
ed, and  he  appeared  so  thankful  and  delighted  at  the  un-  : 
willing  consent,  that  the  farmer  began  to  think  perhaps 
there  was  more  to  him  than  appeared  on  the  surface,  al- 
though he  still  remained  firm  in  his  decision  that  he  was  j 
lo  leave  the  farm  as  soon  as  possible. 

[to  BK  COXTIM'KD.] 
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BY  J.  J.  CASEY. 

V. 


CEYLON. 

IN  1857,  the  first  postage  stamp  was  issued  in  Ceylon. 

The  design  was  the  head  of  Victoria,  to  the  left,  in  a cir- 
cular medallion,  printed  in  lilac,  and  was  of  the  value  of 
one  halfpenny.  This  solitary  stamp  was  soon  after  follow- 
ed by  a more  extensive  series,  consisting  of  the  following 
values  and  colors:  Id.,  blue  ; 2d.,  green;  4d.,  red  ; 5 d.. 


red-brown  ; 6 d.,  brown-violet ; 8d.,  maroon  ; 9d.,  brown- 
violet;  10d.,  vermilion;  Is.,  lilac-blue;  Is.  9d..  green ; 2s.. 
blue.  The  general  design  was  the  head  of  Victoria,  to  the 
left,  on  an  oval  disk,  the  frame- work  varying  in  some  of 
the  values. 

These  stamps  were  all  unperforated,  that  is,  not  sepa- 
rated by  little  round  holes,  and  except  the  4 d.,  were  print- 
ed on  jjajier  having  a star  as  a water-mark  in  the  paper,  a 
star  being  on  each  stamp  in  the  sheet. 

In  1861,  perforation  of  the  sheets  was  introduced,  and 
we  find  all  the  values  named  above,  except  the  M.  and 
the  Is.  9 d.,  perforated,  with  no  change  in  tlie  color.  In 
1863.  the  £(/.,  6d.,  9 d.,  and  1#.,  printed  without  water- 
mark, were  perforated.  In  1864,  all  the  values  thus  far 
enumerated,  excepting  the  Is.  9d.,  were  printed  on  paper 
with  water-mark  CC  and  crown— Crown  Colony.  In 
1867,  the  2d.  was  printed  in  yellow,  the  5 d.  in  green,  and 
the  lOd.  in  orange,  and  a 3d.  of  new  design,  printed  in 
rose,  was  introduced.  In  1869,  the  Id.  stamp  appeared  in 
a new  dress. 

In  1872,  the  rupee  became  the  sole  standard  of  value, 
with  decimal  subdivisions.  The  rupee  was  divided  into 
100  cents,  the  cent  of  Ceylon  being  nearly  equal  to 
one-half  cent  of  our  money.  In  conformity  with  this 
change  of  currency,  an  entirely  new  issue  of  stamps  took 
place.  The  general  design  was  as  formerly,  the  frame 
work  of  each  stamp  differing  in  details.  The  values  and 
colors  are:  2c.,  bistre;  4c. , gray-blue  ; 8c.,  yellow;  16c., 
lilac;  24c.,  green;  36c.,  blue;  48c.,  rose;  96c.,  gray-green. 
Later,  the  series  was  supplemented  by  three  additional 
values—  34c.,  64c.,  and  2r.  50c. 

For  official  purposes  some  of  the  values  had  the  word 
“Service”  printed  upon  them.  The  values  so  utilized 
were  Id..  2d.,  3d.,  6d.,  8d.,  Is.,  and  2s. 

In  1861,  a series  of  stamped  envelopes  of  exquisite  design 
was  put  in  circulation.  The  colors  corresponded  to  the 
colors  of  the  adhesives,  and  were  of  the  following  values: 
Id.,  2d.,  4 d.,  5d.,  6d.,  8d.,  9d„  Is.,  Is.  9d.,  2s.  These  en- 
velopes were  afterward  suppressed,  and  a single  value, 
four  cents,  issued.  Another  change  was  made  in  the  de- 
sign of  this  value,  which  now  corresponds  to  the  old  5d. 

Postal  cards  were  introduced  in  1872,  value  2c.,  in  lilac, 
and  lately  Postal  Union  cards  of  the  value  of  6c.  and  8<\ 
were  placed  in  use.  There  have  also  been  several  series 
of  fiscal  stamps,  ranging  in  value  as  high  as  1000  rupees. 

Ceylon  is  an  island  in  the  Indiuu  Ocean,  separated  on 
the  northwest  from  continental  India  by  the  Gulf  of  Ma- 
nnar. It  is  271  inile-s  long  from  north  to  south,  and  in  its 
greatest  width  137  miles.  In  1505,  the  Portuguese  adven- 
turer Almeida  landed  at  Colombo,  the  present  capital, 
and  found  the  island  divided  into  several  kingdoms.  In 
1517.  the  first  Portuguese  settlement  was  effected,  anti 
gradually  the  whole  western  coast  was  in  possession  of 
Portugal.  The  fanatical  zeal  and  remorseless  cruelty  of 
the  Portuguese  let!  lo  their  downfall,  when,  after  several 
attempts,  the  Dutch  finally  succeeded  in  driving  the  Por- 
tuguese from  the  country. 

The  first  intercourse  of  the  English  with  Ceylon  took 
place  in  1733.  On  the  breaking  out  of  war  bet  ween  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  un  English  force  was  sent  to  Ceylon, 
and  in  1796  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  coasts. 
The  interior  was  still  ruled  over  by  the  native  Kings;  but 
in  1815  the  last  of  them,  a tyrant  of  the  worst  type,  was 
captured,  and  subsequently  died  in  exile,  ending  with  him 
a long  line  of  sovereigns,  whose  jiedigree  can  be  traced 
through  upward  of  two  thousand  years.  About  the  same 
time,  by  treaty,  the  whole  island  came  into  possession  of 
the  English. 

The  language  of  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  people 
is  Cingalese,  and  of  the  remaining  people,  save  the  Euro- 
peans. the  language  is  Tamil.  The  stamp  collector,  who 
has  the  two-cent  iiostal  card,  will  find  the  English  inscrip- 
tions on  ths  card  in  both  these  languages. 
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here  tinder  this  old  box.  tied,  poor  old  feller,  so  he  can't 
move  hardly.  There  comes  Jack  Jones.  Wish  he’d  keep 
away,  and  let  a feller  think  a moment  in  peace." 

Along  came  Jack,  jingling  some  money  in  his  hand. 
“ Hello.  Jim,  whose  dorg  yer  got  ?" 

Jamie  passed  his  arm  caressingly  about  the  dog's  neck, 
and  replied.  “Mine,  of  course;  who  d’  yer  think.  Jack 
J ones  ?” 

“Ain't  yer  goin*  to  take  him  to  the  pound  ? See  here,” 
displaying  three  silver  tens  in  his  soiled  palm  to  Jamie's 
envious  brown  eyes.  “Got  'em  at  the  pound  just  now 
for  catching  a dorg.  Goin’  to  the  circus  to-night.  Big 
show,  I tell  yer.  Can't  yer  come  along?'’ 

Jamie's  eyes  began  to  widen  and  grow  shiny.  The 
circus?  Oh.  wouldn't  he  like  to  got  But  Aunt  Betty 
only  kept  a little  store,  and  had  hard  work  to  keep  her- 
self and  chubby-faced  little  nephew  in  bread  and  butter, 
and  as  for  giving  him  money  to  go  to  the  circus,  why, 
Jamie  knew  he  might  as  well  hope  to  catch  stars.  Bo  he 
only  shook  his  head,  and  Jack  passed  on  with  the  parting 
advice,  “ Better  sell  that  dorg,  and  earn  thirty  cents,  and 
come  along." 

Again  Jamie  plunged  deeply  into  thought,  forgetting 
to  pet  and  fondle  his  four-footed  companion  according  to 
his  usual  custom  during  these  stolen  visits. 

About  ten  days  before  our  introduction  to  the  little  boy, 
a lady  living  in  one  of  the  handsome  houses  out  on  one 
of  the  avenues,  where  each  house  has  its  own  garden,  and 
where  there  is  always  a sweet  suggestion  of  real  country, 
happened  to  look  out  of  her  window  one  morning,  and 
exclaimed,  anxiously:  “There  is  that  dog  again,  Bridget, 
What  Khali  we  do  to  get  rid  of  him  i lie’ll  be  sure  to  bite 
Nellie  some  day,  and  it  is  a shame  the  dog-catchers  don't 
come  out  here.” 

Then  she  went  in  haste  down  to  the  front  gate,  and 
Bridget  followed  with  the  gardener's  rake  and  hoe.  with 
which  to  “shoo''  the  intruder  away.  Although  he  was 
frightened,  yet  Mr.  Dog  did  not  Becm  inclined  to  leave  the 
fence  a little  further  down ; and  no  wonder,  for  there  was 
little  Miss  Nellie,  the  thrce-yoar-old  baby,  sticking  her  wee 
fat  band  through  the  railing,  and  smilingly  feeding  the 
four-footed  tramp  with  the  cake  mamma  had  just  given 
her.  Poor,  hungry,  strange  dog!  no  friends,  no  home: 
no  wonder  it  was  hard  for  him  to  leave  the  only  friend 
he  hail  found  in  his  vagrant  life. 

But  despite  Nellie's  cry,  “Me  love  doggie,”  the  rake 
and  hoe  did  valiant  duty,  and  the  intruder  was  driven 
away. 

Just  then  Master  Jamie  came  whistling  along,  return- 
ing from  an  errand  for  Aunt  Betty. 

“Here,  boy,”  called  the  lady,  “ I'll  give  you  ten  cents 
if  you'll  only  catch  that  horrid  dog.  and  take  him  to  the 
pound,  or  anywhere  away  from  here.  They’ll  give  you 
thirty  cents  if  you  take  him  to  the  pound.  He  doesn't 
seem  to  belong  to  anybody,  so  you  can  earn  your  money, 
if  you  like,  quickly." 

Without  much  trouble,  Jamie  secured  the  dog,  and 
lifted  him  in  his  arms,  glad  of  the  chance  for  making  the 
promised  Bam.  But  before  he  had  gone  very  far  he  found 
the  d<»g  so  gentle  ami  inclined  to  be  so  playful  that  he 
began  to  think  it  would  be  nice  if  he  could  only  keep  him 
all  the  time.  It  seemed  such  a pity  that  a nice  dog  like 
that  should  go  to  the  pound.  Jamie's  warm  little  heart 
rebelled  against  anything  so  dreadful,  and  by  the  time  he 
had  reached  his  own  street  his  mind  was  fully  made  up; 
and  so  the  new  pet  hod  been  hidden  all  this  time,  while 
Jamie  had  paid  him  many  a stolen  visit  in  his  secluded 
home. 

But  at  last  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep  the  secret  any 
longer  from  Aunt  Betty,  and  this  is  why  we  found  Jamie 
thinking  so  intently,  and  troubling  himself  with  a ques- 
tion to  him  very  serious. 

For  some  moments  after  Jack  had  left  him,  Jamie 


thought  over  the  matter,  hesitating  between  the  pound 
and  Aunt  Betty  in  regard  to  liis  favorite,  until  at  last  the 
dog,  which  Jamie  had  named  Nep.  reminded  his  master  of 
his  presence  by  poking  his  cold  nose  as  far  into  Jamie's 
neck  as  possible,  and  laying  his  fore- paws  gently  upon  his 
arm.  The  boy  could  not  resist  that,  and  in  a moment  he 
had  squeezed  Neppie's  breath  almost  out  of  his  body,  and 
exclaimed,  “I’ll  just,  keep  you.  you  darling:  you  shall 
stay  with  me.”  Then  bravely  he  walked  into  Aunt  Bet- 
ty's store,  with  the  dog  close  at  his  heels,  and  made  a full 
confession. 

The  old  lady  looked  unusually  prim  and  severe  just  at 
that  moment,  owing  to  an  unprofitable  customer,  who 
had  only  littered  the  counter,  and  left  no  pennies  be- 
hind. Bo  it  happened  that  Jamie  had  come  at  the  wrong 
time  with  hU  request;  but  he  didn't  know  it.  you  see.  and 
he  plunged  into  the  business  at  once,  and  stammered 
through  to  the  end,  while  Aunt  Betty  looked  o\’or  her 
spectacles,  and  eyed  him  and  the  trembling  dog  severely. 

“Keep  that  ereetur?  No,  sir;  not  a hit  of  any  such 
thing.  Get  him  away  from  here  this  very  instant.  The 
idee — a dog  in  my  shop!  Massy  sake*  alive!  Shoo,  sir! 
shoo ! Go  out,  dog,  this  minute." 

An  emphatic  shake  of  her  fc»ot  convinced  poor  Nep  that 
the  old  lady  was  not  the  friend  Jamie  luid  been ; and  Jamie 
himself,  with  a Norrowful  face,  took  his  abused  treasure 
hack  to  the  old  box. 

“ I’ll  have  to  take  yer  to  the  pound  to-morrer,  old 
fellow,"  he  whispered  in  Nep's  ear,  and  went  back  to  the 
store. 

That  night  it  ruined  hard,  and  the  wind  blew  a gale; 
and  little  Jamie,  remembering  his  captive  pet,  thought  he 
would  plead  once  more  with  Aunt  Betty  for  the  dog. 

“Just  this  one  night,  auntie,  please  let  him  come  in 
out  of  the  wet,  and  to-morrow  I’ll  take  him  to  the  pound, 
and  give  you  the  thirty  cents." 

Now  Aunt  Betty's  heart,  wasn't  all  ice,  by  any  means, 
and  she  did  pity  the  ]>oor  animal  out  in  the  storm.  Bo 
she  finally  consented  that  for  this  one  time  he  could  sleep 
inside,  and  she  hoped  never  to  see  him  again. 

Then  Nep  was  called  in,  and  told  to  lie  under  the  ta- 
ble; and  us  Jamie  soon  after  lighted  his  little  lamp  and 
went  to  bed,  the  old  lady  closed  her  shop  window,  and  sat 
down  to  read  the  |>aper.  Before  she  knew  it,  her  tired 
eyes  had  closed,  and  she  was  in  the  land  of  Nod. 

It  was  only  a few  moments,  however,  before  she  felt 
something  tugging  violently  at  her  dross,  and  the  sound 
of  harking  greeted  her  ears  ns  she  opened  her  eyes.  The 
lamp  had  burned  low  down,  hut  by  its  dull  glow  she  dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  dog  that  had  awakened  her,  and 
that  he  was  then  doing  his  best  to  squeeze  liis  IkhIv  be- 
tween the  floor  and  a low-seated  lounge  near  the  fire- 
place. Then  Aunt  Betty  saw  a slender  tongue  of  flame 
and  smoke  creep  from  under  the  sofa,  and  knowing  that 
she  had  put  one  or  two  old  papers  behind  there  the  day 
before,  she  sprang  up  with  a cry  to  Jamie,  and  drawing 
the  sofa  out,  placed  her  foot  uj>ot»  the  blazing  papers. 

Then  the  terrified  Jamie  remembered  that  after  he  had 
lighted  his  lamp  he  had  tossed  the  still  burning  match 
into  the  empty  grate,  as  he  supposed,  but  instead  of  that 
it  must  have  fallen  behind  the  sofa,  with  the  result  as 
above.  It.  had  taken  some  time  for  the  flame  to  fairly 
burn;  hut  Aunt  Betty  and  Jamie  would  have  fared  badly. 
I’m  afraid,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  faithfulness  and 
watchfulness  of  the  good  little  dog  that  had  aroused  Aunt 
Betty’s  ire  so  greatly  only  that  afternoon.  It  was  very 
caroless  of  Jamie,  and  a lesson  to  him,  hut  it  brought  one 
good  result  for  him,  after  all.  for  Nep  didn't  go  to  the 
pound  the  next  day,  nor  any  day.  in  fact.  And  as  Aunt 
Betty  said  the  other  morning,  while  feeding  Jamie's  pet 
with  her  own  hands,  “ For  all  she  couldn't  abide  dogs 
and  sicli,  yet  there  was  sich  things  as  being  onrcosonable, 
and  that  she  never  would  be,  not  if  she  knew  it." 
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TIIE  LITTLE  GIRL  AND  THE  BIRD. 

BY  ELIZABETH  A.  DA  VIM. 

“ It’s  gniug  to  rain,  von  dear  little  Bird : 

Fly  iulo  your  house : ilon*t  stop  for  a word.” 

“ Yea,  I saw  a ld.u  k cloud  as  I sat.  on  the  tree, 

But  I care  not  for  rain— 1 have  feathers,  you  see.* 

“Yon  have  feathers,  I know,  but  your  little  pink  feet 
Wilt  be  numb  with  the  cold  when  the  cruel  rains  beat.” 

“Oh  no;  I shall  tuck  them  up  snugly  and  warm. 

Close  under  my  body,  all  safe  from  the  storm.” 

“ But  the  branches  will  rock,  and  tbn  dark  night  will  come : 
Oh,  do,  little  bird,  tly  away  to  your  home!” 

“Never  fear,  pretty  one,  as  I rook  I shall  sing, 

And  how  soundly  I’ll  sleep  with  my  head  ’in-atli  my  wing!” 

“Oh,  birdie,  dear  birdie,  I’d  like  much  to  know 
How  you’re  always  so  happy,  blow  high  or  blow  low.” 

“Don’t  yon  know  we’ve  a Father  wlm  cares  for  me? 

And  that  is  the  reason  Fin  happy  and  free.” 


PENELOPE. 

BY  MR&  JOHN  LILLIE. 


Chapter  I. 

TELL,  miss,  how  can  I serve  you  f 

Mr.  Searle,  the  grocer  of  Ntmsford,  spoke  rather 
sharply,  bending  over  his  counter  in  the  twilight,  and 
looking  half  contemptuously  upon  his  customer. 

She  was  a tall  girl  of  fifteen,  rather  old-looking  for  her 
years,  but  with  a face  so  evidently  designed  by  Nature  for 
blooming  color,  dimples,  and  goocl-humor,  that  its  lines  of 
cure  ami  want  were  peculiarly  painful. 

**  Well,  miss,”  repeated  the  grocer,  as  his  customer  hes- 
itated. 

“I  should  like  a few  tilings,  Mr.  Searle,”  said  the 
young  girl,  speaking  in  a decidedly  un-English  although 
sweet,  clear  voice,  “but  I must  tell  you  first  it  will  have 
to  Ik*  on  credit— for  just  a little  longer.  I am  sure  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  pay  you.” 

Mr.  Hearle’s  face  was  puckered  into  doubtful  lines  by 
this  request.  Well,  it's  three  weeks  now,"  he  said, 
slowly.  “It  s not  usual,  miss—” 

"I  know — I know," said  the  girl,  eagerly,  and  looking 
at  him  with  such  a strained,  wistful  expression  that 
Searle’s  heart  melted.  “ I know,  and  I shall  vary  soon 
have  someth ing — ” 

“Well,  then,  we’ll  let  it  go,”  said  Searle,  with  real 
good-humor;  and  he  busied  himself  supplying  his  custom- 
er’s modest  wants— half  a pound  of  tea,  a pound  of  sug- 
ar. some  dried  herrings,  and  a few'  candles. 

“There,”  he  said,  placing  the  parcels  in  her  hands. 
“ I hope  your  mother  is  better,  miss,”  he  added,  kindly. 

The  girl’s  eyes  were  full  of  sudden  tears.  “A  little, 
thunk  you.  Mr.  Searle,” she  said;  and  then,  holding  her  j 
small  parcels  carefully,  she  hurried  away,  disappearing  j 
in  the  wintry  dusk,  while  Mr.  Searle  called  out  to  his  wife:  | 
“ That’s  the  American  young  lady  again.  Hanged  if  I 
can  understand  it.  They're  high-born,  I’m  sure;  but  wot’s 
keeping  them  sturving  here  in  Nunsford  is  wot  I can’t 
tell.” 

“ And  you’ve  give  more*  credit  ?”  said  the  sharp  voice  of 
his  wife,  as  that  lady's  thin  figure  api>eured  in  the  doorway 
of  the  shop  parlor.  “ Well,  Scurle.  you  are  easy  took  in.” 
“ Never  mind.  Sairey,”  answered  Searle.  “I  couldn’t 
look  at  that  child’s  white  face,  and  let  her  go  'ungry.” 

Mrs.  Searle  slammed  the  parlor  door  expressively,  while 
her  husband  turned  to  watch  the  arrival  of  some  more 
distinguished  customers. 

Meanwhile  the  American  girl  was  hurrying  on  in  the 


wintry  twilight  down  the  High  Street  of  the  quaint  old 
town,  where  the  lamps  were  just  beginning  to  be  lighted, 
and  where  many  people,  hastening  homeward  with  that 
expectant  look  that  seems  to  mean  a cheerful  fireside  and 
cosy  supper,  mode  the  young  girl  think  sadly  of  her  own 
desolation.  Nora  Mayne  had  a stout  little  heart : she  was 
accustomed  to  trying  to  fe<;l  brave,  to  forcing  herself  to 
think  cheerfully  both  of  the  present  and  the  future,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  just  then  it  seemed  rather  hard  work.  She 
and  her  mother  were  almost  at  the  end  of  their  resources, 
friendless  and  alone  in  a strange  English  town. 

As  she  went  along,  slackening  her  pace  a little  as  slie 
paused  the  dear  old  Abbey  Church,  Nora  thought  over  the 
last  year,  deciding  in  her  own  mind  that  it  had  been  a 
great  mistake  to  try  their  fortunes  in  England.  Just  a 
year  before,  Mr.  Mayne’s  death  left  liis  widow  ami  child 
with  a few  hundred  dollars,  and  almost  no  friends,  in  a 
Connecticut,  village.  Mr.  Mayne  had  been  a visionary 
man.  Nora  remembered  brief  periods  of  luxury,  followed 
by  want  and  loneliness.  Her  life  hud  been  a wandering 
one,  for  Mr.  Mayne  rarely  staid  long  in  any  one  place,  and 
the  girl  was  early  accustomed  to  leading  a lonely  life 
among  her  books,  not  caring  to  make  friends  she  might 
leave  on  the  morrow.  At  her  father’s  death  Nora  and  her 
mother  had  come  to  England,  hoping  to  find  employment 
among  some  of  the  widow's  early  friends.  Mrs.  Mayne's 
girlhood  had  been  spent  in  England — a bright,  luxurious 
period,  of  which  Nora  never  tired  of  hearing;  but  death, 
and  the  long  silence  of  years,  had  scattered  all  traces  of 
that  happy  past.  The  associations  of  twenty  years  before 
seemed  to  have  vanished  as  though  the  whole  story  had 
been  a dream.  Months  passed  in  London  and  in  the  little 
town  of  Nunsford,  which  Mrs.  Mayne  remembered  in  that 
happy  “long  ago,”  and  now  mother  and  daughter  were 
| living  from  week  to  week,  no  longer  hopeful,  only  wait- 
| ing  for  some  chance  to  take  them  home  again.  Mean- 
1 while  illness  hod  been  added  to  their  trials;  Nora  had  the 
new  misery  of  seeing  her  mother  suffer  while  she  vainly 
searched  for  some  employment.  Day  after  day  she  re- 
turned to  their  humble  lodging  tired  and  disappointed ; 
yet  even  on  this  evening,  feeling  it  so  difficult  to  face  the 
future  with  any  hope,  there  lurked  somewhere  in  the  dim 
corner  of  her  heart  a confidence  in  “ to-morrow.” 

Nora  only  allowed  herself  to  linger  a moment  by  the 
| old  church.  It  was  her  favorite  haunt ; the  gray  walls, 
the  bit  of  cloister,  the  solemn  pathway  with  its  tombs  and 
| archway  of  leafless  trees-  how  she  loved  it  all ! It  was  so 
J like  the  pictures  she  hod  seen  of  England — so  peaceful, 
when  her  heart  was  full  of  anxieties,  so  bright  on  the 
I winter  mornings,  with  sunshine  among  the  fir-trees  and 
the  ivied  door  outside,  and  a Hood  of  light  from  the  old 
stained-glass  windows  within ! Nora  had  learned  to  know 
every  nook  and  corner  near  the  old  abbey;  and  how  great 
was  her  delight  the  day  she  found  a short-cut  from  the 
High  Street,  past  the  grayest  wall,  the  end  of  the  grammar 
school  with  its  quaint  bit  of  thatched  roof,  and  around  by 
the  beautiful  brick-walled  Deanery  garden. 

That  Deanery  garden  was  another  source  of  comfort  to 
little  Nora.  She  fancied  all  manner  of  stories  connected 
with  it.  She  knew  that  once  the  house  had  been  a monas- 
tery, and,  later,  a famous  manor,  and  now  it  looked  as  if 
it  might  contain  any  romance,  however  picturesque  or 
poetic. 

It  was  a beautiful  old  house,  with  many  turrets  a..d  ga- 
bled ends.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a garden  that  even  in 
winter-time  seemed  to  have  a bloom  of  its  own.  There 
are  many  winter  flowers  in  Devonshire.  These  colored 
the  Deanery  garden  faintly,  ami  filled  the  girl's  heart  with 
pleasure  us  she  caught  glimpses  of  them  on  her  lonely 
walks.  Sometimes  the  garden  gate  stood  open ; often  in 
passing,  Nora  saw  the  Dean's  daughters  wiftn  their  gov- 
erness going  in  or  out.  Once  as  she  stood  in  the  morning 
sunshine  that  fell  warmly  on  the  brick  wall,  Nora  had 
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seen  an  invalid  lady  carried  out  to  a Batik-chair,  followed 
by  a tall  servant  in  livery  and  a pretty,  slim  young  girl. 
The  lady  had  a beautiful  face  framed  in  white  hair;  she 
flashed  a look  on  Nora  in  her  shabby  gown  standing  in 
the  cruel  sunlight— a wistful,  pathetic  little  figure,  with 
something  worth  remembering  in  her  eager  eyes.  The 
young  lady  at  her  side  was  drawing  on  r long  glove,  and 
Nora  saw  the  sparkle  of  her  pretty  rings!.  In  spite  of  the 
lady's  wan  face,  it  all  suggested  comfort,  and  prosperity, 
sunshine,  warmth;  the  green  things  of  life  seemed  to  lit- 
tle Nora  to  be  shut  in,  and  to  come  out  of  that  quaint  old 
garden.  She  stood  still,  fancying  herself  unseen,  as  the 
lady  wus  placed  in  the  Bath-chair,  her  young  companion 
arranging  her  fur  wraps  comfortably. 

“Thanks,  dear.”  the  lady  said,  in  a sweet  low  voice. 
Then  she  glanced  back  at  some  one  within  the  Deanery 
gurden.  “ Penelope  is  with  me,”  she  said,  smiling. 

“That  is  her  name,  then,”  thought  the  little  watcher, 
sighing,  as  the  Bath-chair  was  wheeled  away.  * ‘ And  what 
a lovely  face!  what  a sweet  way  she  hud  with  the  poor 
lady!  Oh,  but  it  is  easy  to  take  care  of  sick  people  who 
have  plenty  of  money !”  cried  the  poor  child  to  herself, 
thinking  of  her  mother  in  need  at  home. 

But  Nora  never  saw  “Penelope”  again.  She  watched 
often,  wondering  if  the  pretty  young  figure  would  not  ap- 
pear in  the  garden  or  out  of  the  old  wull  door.  Gradual* 
ly  she  began  to  think  of  her  as  u “glory-book"  girl— some 
one  to  build  up  a romance  about,  while  her  own  life  was 
dragging  on  with  such  bitter  anxieties. 

Nora's  destination  wus  not  very  far  from  the  Deanery. 
It  was  an  old-fashioned  Berlin  wool  shop,  the  upper  floors 
of  which  were  let  in  lodgings.  She  passed  the  shop  win- 
dow quickly,  and  entering  by  u side  door,  hurried  up  the 
old  oak  staircases  to  a room  on  the  top  floor.  A fire  was 
burning  low.  faintly  illuminating  the  dreary  room,  with 


its  stiff  furniture  and  inartistic  decoration.  Mrs.  Mayne 
was  pillowed  in  an  easy -chair  before  the  fire. 

“Here  I am,  mamma.”  said  Nora,  cheerfully:  “and 
now  you  shall  have  a good  cup  of  tea.” 

Mrs.  Mayne  answered  with  a faint  smile;  but  it  pleased 
her  to  watch  her  daughter’s  lithe  figure  moving  quickh 
about,  as  she  stirred  the  fire  into  a brighter  blaze,  inadr 
the  tea,  and  wheeled  a little  table  into  the  glow.  Nora'* 
languid  looks  were  always  reserved  for  the  moments  she 
wus  by  herself.  She  kept  up  a cheerful  flow  of  conver 
satiou  while  the  kettle  boiled,  and  she  prepared  a second 
cup  of  tea,  aud  t ousted  a fresh  round  of  bread  to  tempt 
her  mother’s  appetite. 

A sliurp  little  knock  sounded  on  the  door. 

“That  is  Mrs.  Bruce.”  exclaimed  Nora,  bending  over 
her  mother's  chair,  as  the  door  opened  on  the  fat.  good 
humored-Iooking  figure  of  their  landlady. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  *m,"  said  Mrs.  Bruce,  standing 
still,  with  folded  arms,  “but  could  miss  do  me  a favor  ?” 

“Certainly,”  exclaimed  Nora. 

“Then  » could  you  mind  stopping  hnrf  an  hour  in  the 
shop  for  me  ( I must  go  bout,  and  there  ain’t  a soul  to 
leave  in  it.  There  won't  be  a many  coming  in  at  this 
hour.  If  you’ll  come  down  with  me.  I'll  give  you  a 
liidea  of  some  of  the  prices,  though  most  of  the  things  is 
marked.” 

Nora  eagerly  assented,  and  leaving  the  candle  and  a 
book  near  her  mother,  she  followed  Mrs.  Bruce  down  the 
staircases  to  the  Berlin  wool  shop,  which  was  comfortably 
warmed  and  lighted.  A broad  window  full  of  gay  wares 
fronted  the  street.  Within  were  the  usual  contents  of 
such  a shop-  Berlin  wools,  fancy-work,  patterns,  and  the 
like.  Nothing  out  of  the  common,  but  for  Nora  Mayne 
the  shop  always  itosseased  a curious  fascination. 

[to  nr  cosmxcKO.J 
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Wiiy  do  the  glories,  tnoming-glorirs 
&mmi  a*  ever  tin*  gold  sun  shiues. 
Crumple  ami  shrivel  away 
All  over  the  rlituhing  vines  f 
Why  don't  they  stay 
All  day 

As  tin*  other  ponies  do 

The  pinks,  and  lilies,  atnl  roses  too  f 


Why  do  they  come  to  the  hollyhock  flowers. 
And  scramble  about  in  the  gold  tor  hours — 
(•real  velvety  bumble-bees  — 

Till  tlnor  blacks  arc  yellow  as  golden  ore. 
And  their  yellows  yellower  than  liefore. 

Then  fly  off  over  the  trees? 


Say. 

Say,  did  tin*  dark,  dark  night, 
tiny. 

tiay  with  its  twinkling  starry  light 
(And  hruvo  I thought  it  too), 
'N.  Fly  away,  away  ? — 


Fly . afraid  of  the  sun. 


with  its  twinkles  every  one. 
And  leave  the  nmaii  behind 
Moon,  hu  \\  Into  and  shy  f 


Why  do  the  four-o'clock*  bloom  ut-  four? 
Say.  mamma,  why  don’t  they  lilnoiu  before 
Do  you  s’posc  they  wait 
For  the  bees  (but  arc  late 
Or  lazy  in  getting  their  honey  atom? 


And  what  is  honey,  honey-bee  honey  ? 

The  sweetest  thing  you  can  buy  with  money. 
Why. my  dear. 'tis  the  sweetest  the  wide  world  hohb 
Kxccpt  the  sweet  baby  thy  mother  enfolds 
. Close  to  her  heart. 

/ Sweet  as  thou  art, 

' f My  rosy-red  lsiy.  'lw 
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In  nit©  nr  the  April  number*  of  Yocw  Pionit  I : 
noticed  mi  article  entitled,  “How  to  Build  * Ca  ta- 
unt ran.”  It  reminded  me  of  ths  catamaran*  I used  | 
to  ::c©  on  the  surf  at  Madras,  and  I thought  live  Shop  , 
would  like  to  bc-nr  something  about  them.  The 
name  calnmarmi  1*  taken  from  two  Tamil  wool*, 
meaning  literally  “tied  tree*."  Along  the  mam  of 
South  India  mid  Ceylon  hundred*  of  catamaran*  may 
b«  seen  dancing  lip  and  down  the  sparkling  surf.  | 
They  are  made  of  three  or  (our  mango  log*  fastened  : 
together  securely  with  mpefi  made  from  thu|>n1iiiyrn- 
tree,  Hitting  oil  dock  it*  onr  Ice-ship,  tin-  /fofte/t, 
approached  Madras,  It  looked  A*  it  there  wen*  a great 
many  dirk  figure*  standing  no  the  water.  The  hoots 
were  invisible,  and  only  the  figure*  sCeincil  coming 
closer,  until  they  drew  an  u-ar  tint  we  could  re-e  un- 
der the  water  the  log*  on  which  the  fishermen  were 
Branding.  Every  titan  had  a lone  pole  in  hla  hand, 
with  which  he  guided  hi*  curious  emit.  The  flulier- 
men  were  neurly  naked,  so  th.it  eritlne  wet  did  not 
trouble  them  very  much.  The  hot  Indian  sun  |»our-  j 
«d  down  on  their  beads, but  they  did  not  scent  to 
mind  it. 

Often  when  Bitting  on  the  veranda  of  nor  era 
bnugulow  in  Ceylon,  hvoklng  or«r  the  blue  wave*  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  we  would  see  the  flslHwmrn  wade 
ont  front  the  shore,  dragging  their  catamaran*  until 
ttiey  readied  ttap  water,  when,  gracefully  skipping  , 
On,  off  they  would  go,  puddling  skillfully  over  the 
white  cap*  of  the  surf,  till  they  almost  dlBapiMurwl  : 
la  the  h| tie  distance.  After  a while  they  wnitld 
come  safely  tack,  talancing  their  rudderless  hnrk* 
card  ally  till  they  were  twitched  cm  ttie  sand.  Then 
they  would  go  In  the  hour  or  market  with  the  fish 
they  had  uanulil,  the  long  pole  resting  on  their  black  I 
shoulders,  Probably  11k-  renders  of  Yot-nu  Panel.* 
would  not  enjoy  a sail  on  a catamaran  In  India,  hut 
the  little  Hindoo  l*oys  enjoy  it  very  much,  and  are 
expert  and  during  In  the  management  of  tlielr  Itoata. 

There  la  another  queer  craft,  called  a “dhoiny," 
of  which  yon  may  hear  at  unolher  Uin-- 

F.un.s  nr.  1L 


Orr« »a.  K »»»*». 

We  have  a very  kind  ™“**n  who  wtd*  Yoc*<; 
Paorex  lu  mv  little  sister.  During  the  day*  n(  j 
“Toby  Tvlex'one  of  our  Intimate  trienda  came  up  1 
every  Tliuraduy  to  read  the  atory  with  us.  One  of 
ns  wonkl  rend  aloud,  puiiBing  now  and  then  to  wlpo 
away  the  Pars  which  iroNfa  come.  Every  morning 
when  pupa  went  down  town  tny  little  three-vear-oUf 
•later  would  say,  “ Don't  forget  to  bring  ‘Toby’  to- 
night.” I am  very  ghul  Mr.  Otis  la  writing  another 

used  to  Itave  a hen  which  we  called  Speck. 
In  one  of  lief  biood*  was  n while  chick,  wlusi1  name 
w«s  Minnie  When  Minnie  was  half  grown.  Speck 
hud  some  more  little  one*,  which  Minnie  seemed  to 
think  were  ns  mueli  hers  aa  they  were  Speck’*. 
Whenever  she  had  anything  to  cat  she  culled  them 
to  share  it,  and  really  took  u*  good  cure  of  them  a* 

8 pork  did.  While  Speck  was  sitting  on  the  eggs, 
Minnie  would  get  on  the  mutt  behind  bcr.  One  dny 
papa  went  out  to  the  chickon-cmip,  and  Hpock  with 
her  brood  was  t>n  one  of  Hie  newts,  covering  u»  many 
chick*  us  a lie  could  with  one  wing,  while  Rule  Mis* 
Minnie  on  the  oilier  side  was  covering  a*  many  as 
itlie  could  with  fccr  wing. 

11m  other  day  ionit<  llttto  swallows  fell  down 
through  the  chimney  into  the  Are-place  in  mammas 
room.  They  were  too  jonng  to  fly,  *o  we  put  Ilian 
In  a taskd,  and  htlng  It  on  a Inv,  Tin*  mother  bird 
Iveard  their  cries,  and  came  and  fed  them,  but  in  two 
days  the  psir  thing*  died. 

ft  has  been  warmer  here  lately  than  ever  tafure  lit 
Kansas.  Kvanta. 

Leilas*.  Wum  Por*TY,  Viw  Vnas. 

Although  I wrote  once  before.  and  iny  Idler  was  , 
not  published,  1 will  try  again  ; for  1 know  il«  Edit- 
or  latest  l>e  very  busy  if  he  reatla  nil  the  letter*  the 
young  people  send  to  Our  1‘osl-ofltre  Box.  I enjoy 
all  the  atones  very  much.  “ Mildred'*  Bargain"  vras 
excellent. 

An  Indian  was  here  Intdy  who  had  three  rattle- 
snakes. He  got  them  from  take  George,  and  wna 
trying  to  tame  them,  bnt  one  of  them  hit  him.  To 
cure  film  they  had  tu  give  the  pour  mnn  liquor  to 
drink  till  he  woe  tiitoxTcaled.  Br.u.a  N. 


Willdustw,  Cwtaaenepr, 

I must  tell  too  about  my  poor  pet  kitty.  She  was 
black  and  white,  and  1 thought  her  splendid,  hut  she 
wit*  run  over  bv  a train,  and  there  were  aome  very' 
sober  fare*  here  that  day,  von  uiuy  be  sure.  I have 
a dog  now.  Ilia  mime  (a  Prince,  and  a*  he  doc*  not 
like  kitten*,  we  have  to  get  along  without  any.  He 
iiieiglit  year*  old.  We  have  had  him  about  a year. 

jBy  brother  George  l*  six  yeara  old,  and  1 am  nine, 
and  wo  both  lake  great  comfort  in  neollng  Yot  wu 
PcofLK.  Mauy  W,  II. 

Wc  are  very  sorry  so  dreadful  a fate  befell  your 
mile  kitty.  If  Prince  were  younger,  yon  might  leach 


him  to  l»e  friendly  with  Madam  Puss  nnd  her  kits; 
bnt  M he  ia  eight  years  old,  which  is  a quite  digni- 
fied and  “ settled"'  age  for  a ring,  you  will  have  tu  let 
him  keep  bit  opinion*.  A kind,  intelligent  dog  is, 
we  think,  a*  swtWactory  a pet  as  a cal. 

I have  hern  meaning  for  fl  long  time  to  write  to 
You  mu  Pt<  * ui.*,  and  il.ank  the  ymtng  friend  who 
send*  in r the  jw|R-r.  I enjoy  reading  It  very  much, 
as  ( do  nil  other  good  rending  inatler.  1 am  driving 
three  homes  mi  a sulky  plough.  I hove  broken  thirty 
nciv*  of  prairie  thi*  summer.  1 have  to  strap  myself 
to  the  sent,  as  I have  no  loir*  to  steady  me.  I like  : 
this  work,  and  am  very  sorry  the  *eiv*nn  Is  so  nearly 
over.  * Elm  tu  1*.  Dt-vsmrun. 

The  tragic  fair  of  a family  of  bantanw  is  louchlng- 
ly  told  in  these  rhymes  by  a little  cor  respondent : 
THE  LITTLE  PRIZE  BANTAM. 

Nine  little  hantaui*  were  perking  at  the  shell; 

One  got  free  too  soon,  and  foil  down  the  well. 

Eight  little  bantams  nestled  clo*e  at  night; 

A weasel  aiiatchnl  one,  and  fled  ont  of  sight. 

Seven  little  tMiitnms  wandered  in  the  lane; 

A liawk  jMitinccd  on  one ; It  ne’er  was  seen  again. 
Six  little  bantams  were  eating  cnnnlw  of  bread; 

A greevly  baniam  took  too  much,  find  foil  down 
dead. 

Klve  little  Itaniama  were  playing  In  the  bnm  ; 

The  horse  stopjicd  on  olio  of  thent,  but  did  the  rest 
no  harm. 

Four  little  liatiUiTna  watched  Ihn  ducks  swim; 

One  tumbled  over  the  pond's  grassy  run. 

Three  little  hintains  were  in  their  mother's  rare; 

A rooster  pecked  one,  and  then  were  letl  a pair. 
Twn  little  lwintunis  trod  the  world  togelhrr; 

Cook  killed  olio  of  them,  and  pulled  out  every 
teal  her. 

One  little  haotam,  bravo  in  cnlrm*  rare. 

Won  tins  very  higbewt  prise  at  the  county  fair. 

I.  O.  R-,  Louiavflk*,  Ky. 

C«,i*i4,  V»a»imwTt«. 

I would  Like*  to  tell  the  reodeni  of  Youno  Pr<*t-Lt 
about  a pretty  pair  of  while  mice  which  my  fulher 
gave  me.  At)0Ut  a month  ago,  wiicii  I went  to  feed  , 
tlM  »n,  I found  a very  cunning  Utile  «*ne  In  the  heal.  , 
He  ha*  grown  to  1m.*  almost  us  large  iw  the  big  ones.  , 
Friday  1 was  away  all  day,  and  when  I came  ■ 
home  1 went  to  play  with  my  pets,  when  I found  live  1 
more  little  ones. 

The  next  evening  I heard  a noise  in  the  kitchen, 
ami  when  I went  to  re*  what  It  wa*.  I saw  my  ent  1 
with  the  poor  little  mother  muure  in  her  inunlh. 
When  she  aaw  me  coining  sh»’  started  to  run,  hut  I 
rati g tit  tier  hv  the  tall,  and  got  It  away  from  bcr.  | 
Ah* ! it  only  Lived  a few  seconds.  Oh ! 1 feit  drewd-  . 
fully. 

I tried  to  feed  the  little  ones,  hut  they  were  so  I 
young  they  could  not  eat.  and  they  grew  so  weak 
that  my  mother  said  it  would  be  a mercy  to  drown 
them.  I U-lt  very  asd  about  this,  lmt  I pat  them  In 
a tiox,and  that  in  a pall  of  water,  and  they  were  soon 
out  of  their  notary.  I huriwl  them  In  my  garden, 
under  my  plum-tree.  I have  only  two  left. 

My  father  would  not  ollow  tin*  to  punish  the  cal,  I 
because  lie  aald  it  was  her  nature-  f bare,  tiesides  | 
my  mice,  two  cats  and  a earnin'.  My  brother  has  | 
three  ntiihita  He  has  gone  this  afternoon  lo  get 
uie  a turtle.  L.  B.  (f.  | 

Bat  Kings,  Ism  I»i  »»*>. 

W«  harp  two  doe*,  and  we  call  them  Tip  and 
Becky.  Wo  have  a Polly,  and  she  is  sick.  I had  a 

fmroquet,  but  a cruel  dog  ktlk«d  it-  This  l»  my  lirat 
etter  to  any  paper,  although  1 am  twelve  jrcwr*  old. 

Jeasut  B.  F. 


Nl*  J*I08». 

I am  a little  boy  ten  years  old.  I have  taken  the 
Yoh Mi  Paori.a  only  three  weeks,  and  I like  it  wry 
much.  “ The  Cruise  of  the  ‘Ghost’ ” la  splendid.  1 
liked  it  so  well  (hat  I borrowed  the  bark  numbers, 
and  read  It  ail  through.  1 am  very  sorry  that  the 
President  wa*  shot,  and  I want  to  tell  yon  (hat  lie 
does  not  forget  the  hoys  and  giris.  I wrote  him  a 
letter  idling  Idm  I wo*  very  glad  that  he  w as  elected, 
and  lin  In  return  rent  me  a handsome  photograph  of 
himself.  I think  ail  the  mure  of  U now,  and  If  bo 
should  die,  money  could  uot  hay  it. 

Mh.tcv*  W.  D. 


When  I was  in  Milan  I went  to  tlie  National  Kx- 
I position,  ami  there  l saw  how  silk  wan  made  from 
! the  very  beginning— a thing  which  interested  me 
very  m lie] l The  *i|k-wonu  we*  feuding  npmi  the 
leaves  of  the  multxerry-trei*.  Afterward  It  wound 
■iKMtt  itself  an  oval  hull  of  allk,  which  l*  called  a 
cocoon.  The  cocoon  was  then  put  Into  boiling  wsti-r 
lo  kill  the  worm  and  find  the  end  of  the  silk,  which 
was  wound  oil  by  machinery  in  large  skeins.  The 
natural  colors  of  the  cocoons  are  white,  huff,  and 
yellow tsh-greon.  The  skein*  are  dycsl  to  make  the 
oilier  color*  of  *itk  used.  Home  of  Hie  wC'Xiw  were 
saved  unitl  the  worm  changed  Info  the  butterfly, and 
then  the  hntlerfly  was  pm  inlu  a lace  hag  to  fay  it* 
eggs,  which  next  spring  will  prod  ace  more  sllk- 
[ worms. 


I saw  ribbons  nf  different  color*  of  silk  being 
made;  also  saw  thu  maim  Picture  of  satins  and  vel- 
vet*. All  the  women  anil  gills  who  were  workins 
at  tho  machine*  wore  tin*  same  kind  ot  In-ud-dnw* ; 
it  was  enmpooed  of  sliver  plus,  fastened  at  the  Uui  - 
of  tho  head,  and  atamliug  out  like  u tun. 

In  the  evening  1 went  to  tire  Galh-iy  ol  Victor 
Kmannrl,  which  Is  n favorite  place  for  those  who 
wish  to  pfomcnadc.  It  Is  wtreral  htoeks  long,  nod 
111  the  shape  ol  a cioss,  with  stores  on  ail  s*des»  mid 
the  bolldino  quite  high.  Over  all  is  an  arctied  roof 
of  gin**,  which  lit  night  (s  brilliantly  lighted  hv  <:«*, 
making  it  look  very  pretty.  1 watched  the  way  they 
lightetlup  tlio dome;  a iiunt  wnund  up  a little  loco- 
motive, which  went  round  on  a track  wim  a lighted 
torch,  and  in  a few  minute*  the  gallery  was  us  bright 
as  day.  Ai.mkbto  D.  W. 


Ynrxn  Prom.*  S*  given  me  by  my  good  gnnatpa. 
I gave  him  a pocket-knife  which  I found.  I wits  live 
years  old  in  April,  and  can  nut  yi-t  rend,  tliniigti  I 
know  all  mv  tellurs,  can  make  or  cry  our  of  thent 
with  a pend),  and  can  spell  my  name. 

Both  papa  and  mamma  were  formerly  tear  tier*. 
They  and  grandpa  read  the  pretty  stories  aloud,  and 
I look  at  the  pirtnre*. 

My  little  slsrer,  nearly  two  years  old,  has  black 
evus  and  curly  hair.  We  play  together,  feed  tho 
chickens,  make  in  ml  pies,  and  swing  under  the  np- 
ple-trce-  We  have  u steady  horse  named  Baity, 
and  a frisky  two-yuarwild  cult;  two  iiiiaeieo. Tahl>y 
and  Topsy;  and  tnpsy  has  two  kittW.  (>rnntl|M 
want*  to  mi  to  New  York, and  gel  acquainted  w ith 
Harper  A Broi hers.  Bkhkiu  II. 

Uarntoa’  H**,  Rooioni.  I(ii<,ii  CMvvr,  !*■*« 

My  nncle  liegan  sending  me  jonr  paper  last  (all. 
and  1 like  it  very  much.  I am  an  orphan,  and  It  vi- 
al the  ilomu  in  this  place.  It  is  n beautiful  house, 
situated  on  a hill  from  which  we  have  a very  exten- 
sive view,  recing  tun  mile*  lip  and  down  tin*  Ohio 
River.  l.a*t  week  we  had  examination  in  oursrhonl, 
and  now  we  have  vacation  for  two  mouths.  Wn 
have  a large  plsy-grunml,  nevural  gmmea  of  croquet, 
and  a swing,  f like  **  Paul  flnjson."  “Toby  Ty- 
ler,” “ MlklredV  llnrgalu,"  and  " The  Cruise  of  the 
• Ohowt'  **  Iwst  of  all  vnur  stories.  I was  thirteen 
yean  old  the  l&th  of  Marvli  last.  Can  you  or  any  of 
i he  reader*  of  Yorxa  Propi.x  inforni  me  how  many 
cities  in  Egypt  spoke  the  language  nf  Canaan  ? 

Lc xi.i.jv  M.  II. 

Ttic  language  of  Canaan  was  stilvtautinlly  tlw 
same  *»  Hebrew.  In  lid*  sense  it  wn*  spoken  fn  nn 
Egyptian  city.  The  Fhoetilclaii  language  spnkcu  in 
Carthage  was  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew.  Thu 
Egyptian  language  itsdf  shows  a similar  rm-ni- 
1 'lance  both  to  the  Ptnruidau  and  Hebrew. 


nsTaatt,  Micwmas. 

I am  deeply  Intcrostcvl  in  tlie  Ywi«i  Prom.*,  and 
think  it  i*  not  only  x na;K-r  trom  which  much  plea- 
sure may  Ik*  derived,  nut  also  otw  from  which  we 
can  luurii  a great  deal.  I do  not  suppo^  this  will 
And  its  way  to  the  Post-oflJco  Box.  nut  I shall  f«v?l 
much  grutiflcallon  If  it  done.  I am  thirteen  years 
old.  I liuve  eight  pretty  rabbits,  which  are  very  cute. 

Faxsx  L.  W.  B. 


Vicroai*.  Tim*. 

It  Mrs.  Alice  Richardson  would  like  some  n am- 
bers of  Yoeao  Prort.*,  sin?  is  vrekurae  to  Mime  of 
mine.  Jimmy  Brown  write*  funny  stories.  I like 
"Toby  Tyler,"  “Mildred’s  Bargain,”  ** Htisie  King- 
man’s  Decision,"  and  “Aunt  Moth's  Turn  plat  iou“ 
beat  of  all.  1 wouUt  like  to  tell  the  little  reader* 
something  about  our  hirtla.  There  la  a niotking- 
bird  that  builds  In  our  honeysuckle  every  sprinc. 
The  dour  little  humming- bird  sip*  the  Itoney  of  our 
flowers.  Sam*  K.  S. 

UiiitKmvt.Xis  TOM. 

I am  twelve  years  old,  and  this  Is  my  first  letter 
to  the  IW-uHce  Box.  I think  “The  Cm  iso  of  the 
• Ohosl*  ” Is  spluiMlitl.  My  cousin*  were  down  from 
ALhany.  and  we  camped  out  for  three  or  four  day*. 
Wl*  weut  fishing,  and  net  our  liu*-*  oik*  night,  and  we 
caught  an  eel  two  and  one- half  feet  long.  Papa 
mute  me  a present  of  a new  set  ot  hamrsw.  He  l«ta 
me  drive  one  of  our  homo*,  because  It  is  gentle. 

&a  & 


NriLitsm,  K**m». 

I live  on  a farm.  My  paps  ha*  a sheep  ranch.  I 
have  n little  tirolher  six  year*  old.  I am  ten  mrseli. 
I have  a pony,  and  a pot  bird  that  will  fight  with  me. 
When  he  vraut*  to  fight,  he  chirps  lo  h-t  me  know. 
It  is  quite  warm  here  now,  with  little  rain.  I think 
Judith  W.’a  letter  was  splendid.  Gkacik  Mai  lk 


RsoutiLT«,  Miw  Tom* 

I have  * little  sllver-fl*h  for  ouo  of  my  puts,  nnd 
every  morning  when  I change  thu  water  1 give  him 
a fly.  lie  ho*  become  so  tame  that  he  will  take  it 
out  of  my  linger*,  nod  a*  the  (till  is  coming,  I don't 
know  what  1 shall  fr-uil  hint  with.  Will  you  pleas© 
tell  mo  what  I eati  givu  him  1 

1 think  the  Jimmy  Brown  *iorl«*  are  splendid. 
Fapn  ask*  me  every  Tuesday  If  then;  Is  anything  by 
Jhntny,  ami  if  there  In,  be  reads  it  aloud  to  ns. 

1 am  glad  that  Mr.  this  bus  written  another  mm* 
for  Y*»rN«»  PoorL*.  Ufa  stories  arc  so  natural,  ana 
so  very  luterest lug ! 


AUGUST  If.,  1881. 
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HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Can  you  tell  me  where  ftwaffham  is?  I think  It  i 
must  be  In  some  of  the  British  Possessions,  fur  the  | 
postmark  icon  an  English  stamp.  It  you  will  idea***  , 
answer  injr  questions,  I shall  be  very  much  obliged. 

Mauic  K.  F. 

A prepared  flab  food  la  Mold  at  the  bin!  More*.  We  | 
have  pi  von  It  to  gokl  and  silver  fish,  nml  they  like  it.  j 
ftwaffham  l*  a town  of  England,  in  Norfolk.  It  I* 
situated  on  a height,  ami  la  one  of  the  l*r*t-built 
town*  in  U»e  county. 

hnmmi,  Si*  lli«r>itm. 

I am  a bor  eleven  and  a half  year*  old,  nml  i lie  non 
of  n Method  let  minister.  We  have  a i*-aut  Itnl  home 
at  ihe  toot  of  the  While  Mountains,  on  the  buuk*  of 
the  Pcniigewasset  Uiver,  about  one  hnmired  mile* 
eoutli  of  Mount  Washington,  and  over  one  hundred 
mile*  north  of  Bouton.  I am  collecting  curiosities. 

I have  nl  ready  nice  specimen*  of  id  or,  lead,  ame- 
thyst, Wry  I,  gypsum,  agate,  etc.,  among  iho  miner- 
nia,  also  arrow-head.  Ivory-nut.  Florida  iuiim,  ele. 

I hail  the  coming  of  vonr  paper  w Ith  delight,  nml 
long  for  Tuesday  to  arrive  ami  bring  It.  Paai.  S.  K. 

Aaii-a«K.TAVio*rocvTv,Tav«ii.  i 

f am  a little  girl  nine  yean*  old,  and  1 live  out  on 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  slxty-Av*  mile*  from 
Fort  Concha.  I often  find  very  lovely  bntterflle*, 
whim  with  linwrn  tin  nhed  wing*.  We  are  beautiful  | 
antelope*  when  Wl  am  nut  riif.iig.  Mumiita  ha*  a 
phaeton,  and  a senile  home  called  Frank,  Josfa  amt 
Earle  tray  two  fiaby  brother*)  and  l take  long  drive « 1 
with  mamma.  There  nn*  many  tarantula*  brre,  re- 
sembling large  lialry  apiderw.  1 have  killed  several. 
We  somethin*  nee  vrhiile  families  of  pralrks-dog*— 
papa,  mamma,  and  the  liille  one* -on  top  of  thehll),  I 
beside  their  hole*,  as  we  pa**,  and  they  hark  loudly 
till  we  are  clue*  to  them,  when  they  wag  llwlr  tail*, 
and  scamper  off  into  their  hid  lug- place*. 

We  had  to  gu  out  and  light  prairie  fire  the  Oliver  . 
day.  It  cam*  within  a dozen  rod*  of  our  home.  , 
We  beat  It  out  with  coffee  sack*. 

I wii*h  to  exchange  Texas  raw,  soil,  mid  stones,  ' 
for  aio.il*.  Hattu  W.  MoKlbot. 

Aunrs  8.— If  you  have  no  acquaintances  living 
near  any  of  the  historical  tree*  mentioned  in  the  ar- 
ticle lit  No.  bS,  you  might  write  to  the  postmaster  of 
the  place  iieoreat  the  tree  from  which  you  wish  to 
obtain  a leaf,  and  ask  him  if  Ida  little  daughter  or 
slater  wll!  kindly  procure  one  for  yon.  A polite  ; 
note,  Inclosing  a stamped  envelope,  addressed  to  ! 
yourself,  for  the  reply,  will  probably  receive  alien-  i 
tlon.  You  most  not  try  this  plan,  however,  tiulil  you  ; 
have  Inquired  among  your  Irleuds,  and  ascertained 
that  none  of  them  know  anybody  to  whom  they  can 
apply. 

C.  Wiiittt.— The  specimen  you  Inclosed  In  yonr 
note  was  sulphate  of  copper,  commonly  known  a* 
vitriol. 

Strut:  v r — Snoxr-u  ank— GroAam's  Uand-B&Jt  of  j 
Standard  Pkvnttgraphp  la  an  excellent  guide  to  lire 
art  of  rapid  writing.  If  you  study  bard,  uml  follow  I 
the  ample  directions  of  Mr.  Graham,  taking  every  | 
uppurtuiiity  to  practice  “ sliorl-hand"  reporting,  you  | 
Will  become  an  adrpt.  You  ran  order  this  book 
through  any  bookseller,  but  Mr.  Graham  has  an  I 
office  at  Ibe  Bible  House,  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  I 

Arana*  J.  M.  C.— The  author*  of  whom  you  in- 
quire are  uot  related. 

M Noam  St  ail"— The  President  of  the  L.  A.  W.  la 
Mr.  f Juries  E.  Pratt, CVT  Washington  -Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  The  badge  of  the  League  can  only 
l»  procured  by  member*. 

J.  Wu.mrb  Cox.— A 99-Inch  bicycle  will  be  large 
enough  for  you.  You  had  better  get  a bicycle  known 
os  the  “ Mustang.” 

John  M.  Fnglon,  SB  Columbia  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  clMngea  his  offer  for  a bicycle  from  M to  1 
4h  inches  to  49  to  49  Incites. 

Harnv  ft.  II.— Fiske  A Co.,  AS  Fulton  Street,  or  j 
Bob  Bay,  48  Beckman  Street,  New  York  city,  will 
give  you  the  necessary  information. 

Willie  and  James  Dudley  withdraw  from  otir  ex- 
change list. 

Mis*  Marv  T-,  W.  F.,  »»  Othkbs. — The  address  | 
of  Miss  Judith  Wolff  is  care  of  Mr.  I>.  A.  Dc  Lima,  ' 
Ob  William  fttrort,  New  York  city. 


holding  It  Your  history  will  tell  yon  that  the  Dis- 
trict Is  formed  of  a portion  ot  territory  coded  by 
Maryland  and  Virgiula.  The  situation  wbs  a very 
convenient  one  at  the  time  the  site  of  Washington 
wo*  selected,  and  It  still  seeins  wisely  chosen  for 
many  reasons,  though  In  the  summer  reason  It  Is  sub- 
ject to  lualariul  influences. 


Miss  J.  F.  B.— The  answer  to  the  Geographical 
Puzzle  in  No.  t»  appeared  in  Now  «k 

L.  G.  U.  wishes  to  beg  D.  Van  Bnren'*  pardon  for  , 
hnvlng  sent  tin?  wrong  stamp*.  She  ha*  just  In-gun  i 
collecting  stamps,  and  supposed  those  she  sent  were  \ 
official  She  discovered  her  mistake  after  having  j 
sent  her  letter.  She  will  try  to  procure  some  reul  ; 
official  stamps,  and  will  send  them  if  vuccessftil. 

Leola  C.  Carter's  address  is  changed  from  Ash-  | 
land,  Nebraska,  to  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota  Terri-  | 
lory. 

The  following  is  a list  of  donations  received  previ- 
ous to  August  4 for  the  Young  People's  Cot  in  Hi. 
Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Children,  401  West  Thlrty- 
fonrth  Street,  New  Y'ork  city.  The  next  list  will  be  I 
published  October  4. 

Oti*  M.  Freeman,  $3;  Willie  and  Daisy  tlinman,  I 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y’.,  in  cents ; V.  N.  Appleton,  Hoanton,  1 
N.  J.,  BO  cents ; Richard  P.  Appleton,  Boon  ton,  N.  J., 
IS;  “OorHsby”  Appleton,  Boonton.X.  J.,99;  Bennie 
T.  ttiHidhouse,  Washington,  l>.  C.,II  : Gdltti  B.  Hail- 
s'll!, Dsraariscotla,  Me.,  4S  cents  ; Willie  I-ankstmry, 
Rochester.  N.  Y'.,  10  cent*  : t.'liariotte  Jamieson,  Al- 
exandria, Va.,  10  cents;  Elaine  Massed,  Plalnflekl, 
N.  J.,  $1 ; “ Daisy,"  New  York,  VSceul* ; Helena  Car- 
roll  Frazier,  Rye  Boseh,  N.  II., II ; James  G.  King, 
New  Y'ork,  Sfi  cents;  Gcofgle  Slierer.  Scranton, 
Penn.,  *fl  rents;  Bessie  Sherer,  Scranton,  Penn.,  ift  1 
cents;  Mina  and  Aggie  llall. Greenfield,  Mass.,  fv;  1 
Alexander  and  Agnes  llontburgb,  Christina  und  Kittle 
Schmidt,  and  Hiram  II.  and  Mary  P.  Bice,  I' tics,  N.  I 
Y'.,fl  BO;  Resale  Demlng,  Arlington,  Vt.,95  cents;  : 

Julia Cracraft,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,fl ; Lou ,Snm-  ) 

mlt,  N.  J.,  ft ; Edith  Worden,  Mewrvlllu,  Penn.,  tl  ; 
Anna  and  Levi  Piixson,  Heading,  Penn.,  |] ; Carl,  < 
New  York,  pi;  John  P.  Morrow,  f'ootiemown,  N. 
Y.,fl;  laiuls  P.  lhii ns.  East  IJichfleUi,  Coon.,  91  ; 
Lillian  K.  Dallas,  Kri*t  Litchfield,  Colin.,  ft  ; Allie  I 
Mitchell,  Dsvcnjiort,  Iowa, 40  rents;  Daisy  Mitchell, 
Itareuport.  Iowa,  10  cents;  Willie,  Josic,  and  Geor- 
gia (numlwrliio,  Mount  Olivet,  60  rents;  Charlie 
W.  Munson,  Liichfleld,  Conn.,  90  cents:  Bessie  W. 
Bolton,  91 1 Ora  J.  Kinney.  Chehanse.  III..  91 ; Eva 
V.  C.  Morns,  Iturt.MVHiti-Sound.91 ; Ncwbold  Morris,  : 
Burtnu-on-ftonmi,  91 ; Lena  lluicldns,  Lumlaff,  N.  ! 
II.,  SB  cents;  Allie  and  Loo.  Lockport.  X.  Y‘.,  91 : j 
Lnwdo  Benedict,  Norwalk,  Otaio,  fi  Grace  O.  . 
Cordell.  Pleasant  Hiil.tBcents:  Bernard  Majtir.Jun., 
Petersburg,  Va.,  f 1 ; Lulu  M.  Noyes,  Franklin,  N.  11., 
‘X5  cent*;  Florence  N.  Nolan,  Plainfield,  N.  J..  91 ; 
Kv  ini  VV.  Craft,  Portcliester,  N.  Y.,  BO  rents; 
Charles  Crnger  I’yne,  Morris  Cove,  91;  Bertha  K. 
Smith,  Philadelphia,  Penn-,  $1  ; Lewis  Bah. I>.  Jim., 
Kingston,  It.  I.,  91;  Nellie  M.  Nelson,  Cold  Spring, 
N,  Y.,  95  renis;  H.  fi.  Prmot,  Bowling  Grei  n.  Ohio. 

•11  ceute;  Helen  M.  Prescot,  Tlconderoga.  N.  Y.,f1 ; 
Mary  LrekeL  Chicago,  IlL,  60  rents;  Carl  F.  Moll 
Tunnel  City,  Wl*. tW  cents;  Arthur  II.  Moll, Tunnel 
City,  Wls-.flh  cents;  Mill)'  If.  Noble,  Menomonee, 
Wi*.,  91  ; Ud tie  Noble,  Menomonee,  Wis.,  co  cents ; 
Jennie  Nolde,  MeiMtmonrv,  Wis.,  50  cr-nts;  Jimmie 
Noble,  Menomonee,  W Is., 3 rents  ; Connie  Rich,  Red 
Wing,  Minn.,  ft.  Total,  fir.  ra 

K.  A.  Famuiaw  k,  Treasurer. 

From  the  many  letter*  received  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  fund  for  the  Y'oung  People's  Cot  In  St.  Mary  * 
Hospital,  lire  following  are  published  to  show  liow 
great  an  interest  Inis  been  aroused  among  our  read- 
er* by  ilika  appeal  to  their  *yui|>ailiy ; 

Tnm  Crrv,  Wiar»s«r«, 

We  read  your  letter  in  n abprr's  Tovao  Pnm, 
and  wanted  to  help  endow  the  Y’ouug  People's  Cot 
right  off ; so  tny  lumber  and  I went  and  picked 
buckle  berries  and  sold  th«*m.  and  we  each  send  you 
fifty  cents  to  help  now.  Perhaps  we  msyget  more  | 
after  a while,  ami  Hum  we  will  rend  it. 

Caai.  F.  M.  (age  9 vear*>. 

Autiicz  II.  M.  (ogo  7 year*). 

P.S. — We  lucloae  a one-<lollar  bill.  j 


Tinniiiimii,  Nik  Yaw. 

I take  11  ARMta'a  Toexo  Pmn,x  Haw  notice  of 
July  9fi,  with  reference  to  Y'oung  People'*  Cot.  In- 
closed p!n»*«*  And  my  contribution  of  un«  dollar  for 
that  purpose.  I have  agreed  to  go  without  eamiv 
for  one  month,  so  tliat  1 may  re-tnl  my  mite,  with  the 
hope  tliat  it  inay  do  some  trifling  good  nr  least.  i 
Hblex  M.  P. 


W AsutvoTov. — Tlteslle  of  our  national  capital  was  ■ 
selected  by  General  Wssidtiglon,  after  whom  It  was 

named,  oud  be  lahl  out  It*  general  plan.  It  aeemed  I - - . ...  -.  ...# 

desirable  that  the  capital  of  the  entire  country  should  1 had  -tcd  il^o  gri  nw  a doB ; hut  mamma  aay  a 
. .I,  . i;  . ■ , , , i«rhap»  Santa  Clan*  will  nrlng  me  one  if  I am  good, 

not  t«>  hicatcd  In  any  btate,  and  therefore  the  Di*-  j Ch«-rfully  give  this  to  help  endow  a cot  fw  the 
trtet  of  Columbia  wts  act  ajKSirt  for  Ums  purpose  of  poor  little  tuck  children,  and  hope  you  will  get 


Miinviiu,  Pintumu. 

I only  received  my  little  paper  last  night,  and  a*  I 
always  read  the  little  letters,  yours  was  th.-  find  1 
saw.  I send  you  one  dollar — all  | have  of  my 


enough.  I tli ink  H.vri'ku'k  Y'ocno  Promt  Is  splen- 
did. I read  it  all.  Barra  w. 


(IiKXMrnm,  Mai**. 

I rsreived  my  ll*Rrra‘u  Yocxu  Pairu  two  boura 
ago,  and  I am  very  much  t>J««red  with  your  plan 
nlKMtt  the  Children*  Cot.  1 am  eight  yent>  ulil.  uihI 
I semi  twenty-live  cent*  that  I Imve  earned  myself. 
I wish  it  was  more.  Your*  truly,  Kioto  B.  II. 

Answer*  tn  Railroad  Piuode  In  No.  flt  have  tieefe 
received  from  Frank  A.  ltritly,  Hattie  H.  Becker.  C. 
11.  Nichols,  “Kip  Van  Winkle."  W.  H.  Beritmnli,  K. 
II.  Rsmh»lph.  Arrliibidd  |'_  DIela,  Edgar  P.  Burle, 

Walter  W.  Sort C.  <».,  F.  N.  f . and  P.  I’.  JVIu- 

dle,  H.  N.  K.,  William  A.  Bini,  Jan.,  Iru  B.  Keeler. 

Correct  answer*  tn  puzzles  have  been  received  from 
J.  B.  Senior,  George  Sjrh  ester,  / run It  L.  Inn*.  Clara 
M.  Burt.  **  North  Star,''  Ittrt  tt.  Ilanvtr,  •*  Vi  t>.  IajI,'" 
Agnes  U.  Fletcher,  “Starry  King.'*  Frank  Lonut-, 
Eddie  S.  H<M|UenitHiiirg,  Mabel  Wilson,  Howard  A. 
Smith.  “ PriiK-'-SB  Dafrie,"  Susie  llimi*,  ,1 
I.i> i"  t\trkr,  Milton  W.  Ibinn.  II.  N.  PMay  Pantile 
I_  Dan),  “ A.  V.  Owfit,"  Bdwanl  L.  Halticv,  Ednanl 
L limit,  Be*si<-  W.  Bolton,  Willie  Jackson,  “ Psn- 
ay"  “Tltc  Clinrns,"  Mima  Giinne,  Ague*  L.  Fletch- 
er, “ Phil  I.  Pens."  *'  Rene  " “ Will  O.  Tnr,'  N.  G. 
Y of  bury.  Kmmn  Rodhtn, 44  Dandy."  Lizzie  C.  Carna- 
han, J.  IVndergast. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNO  CONTRIBITORK 


MINMIUAL  CNIttM.V. 

I am  romposeil  of  14  letter*.  1 am  the  name  of 
one  who  was  a great  and  good  man. 

My  1 and  B is  an  exclamation. 

My  *2,  ff,  3 la  a term  used  In  iniistc. 

My  4,  IB,  8 is  the  whole. 

My  II,  19, 9, 10  I*  hard  money. 

My  II,  19, 3, 14  U a vegetable.  Pziacaii*  Da  ins. 

No.  9. 

EASY  WORIt  sqrARRS. 

1.  A poet.  A river  in  Asia.  To  ramble.  A tower, 
a.  A fertilizing  earth.  A disease.  Destruction. 
Transferred  for  a time.  Mabzi.  Wiusi*. 

No.  X 
mamonp, 

1.  I^st  letter  of  that  Englich  word  of  one  syllable 
which  contains  the  greatest  nnnilN'r  of  consonant*. 
X A weight.  X Outward  wroppinga  ot  fruits  or 
grains.  4.  Whut  is  left  when  something  Is  removed, 
ft.  An  invignnitingmivllclne.  6.  An  insect.  7.  Fourth 

fin«c«iing  letter  from  ihevowH  used  most  trequeot- 
y iu  the  English  language.  Liman  Kstii  t.r. 


No.  4. 


TIIBXB  ilHAKAOrs. 

My  first  Is  always.  My  second  is  durable.  My 
whole  is  wit  I tout  nn  end.  W.  R.  A.  W. 

My  first  goes  dancing  down  the  hill 
To  griiMl  Ihe  com  that  comes  to  mill. 

My  second  grows  by  night  and  mom, 

And  home  at  last  is  guyly  bortie. 

My  w hole  is  benutifnl  to' 'sec. 

And  every  boy  i*  food  nf  ine.  Jnr- 

My  whole  is  an  ornament  to  the  garden.  My  first 
is  famous  for  cunning.  My  second  is  uanally  prixrrl 
by  young  Iodic*,  and  dUdaincd  by  schooMtoys,  ami 
U an  article  in  cotuinon  use.  Airrucn  lloer. 


ANSWERS  TO  FI  ZZLES  IN  No.  »l. 

No.  1.  Conmxticut. 

No.  X Dalai m. 

Nix  fl.  Leoparxl.  Ape.  Cat  Bat.  Badger.  Haw-ttslv. 

KabblL  Grebe.  Hen.  Herring. 

No.  4.  LEISURE 

P POUND  L 
A L ERA  K I 
ft  A A R BIB 
ft  Y N 0 O P A T K 
I K T G TER 
V D CAT  ft  A 
E PITCH  L 
L I B F.  R T Y 


No.  X 


TREE 

RIGA 

EGGS 

EASY 


The  following  is  the  solution  of  Railroad  Puzzle, 
on  page  094 : 

1.  The  “flrat  half  of  the  pasrenger  train  (incind- 
lug  the  engine)  goes  down,  and  lva^ks  up  on  tlm 
switch. 

9.  The  freight  train  goes  up  by  the  switch,  nml 
lets  the  “ flrst  halP  of  the  piwscngfr  train  out  on  1 1 to 
main  track  lx-low. 

8.  The  freight  train  couple*  on  to  the  “last  hall” 
of  the  passenger  train,  g<x-s  down,  then  push.  * up 
on  the  switch,  and  leaves  it. 

4.  The  freight  train  hacks  off  the  switch,  and  then 
g»ie*  ulu-ad  about  Its  basin  was. 

fl.  The“fln*t  half*  of  ihe  passenger  train  tmeksup 
on  the  switch  and  gets  the  “ lost  luilf"  of  Itself,  and 
goal  ou  about  It*  business. 


[ For  rxrhanijfA,  sre  third  /Hiue  oj  rarer. ) 
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ntritig  trick — somewhat  before  yon  venture  to  show  off  iimrli;  | 
but  having  learned  to  do  it  quickly  and  easily,  you  may  with 
considerable  confidence  ask  some  one  to  hold  u|>  a forefinger,  as 
in  Fig.  I.  Slipping  nue  end  of  your  string  over  the  offered  finger, 
and  holding  the  other  end  by  your  own  little  finger,  catch  up 
the  left-hand  string  with  the  little  finger  iff  tho  right  hand. 


thrusting  your  middle  finger  l*ctween  the  strings  precisely  aa 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  Now  place  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand 
in  the  position  indicated  by  tho  dotted  hand,  using  it  to  draw* 
both  strings  to  the  left  at  thut  point,  while  you  draw  the  right 
bund  iu  the  opposite  direction,  and  finally  place  the  middle 
finger  of  your  right  hand  upon  the  end  of  your  neighbors  finger. 

The  hands  will  now  he  somewhat  in  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  and  the  string  will  seem  hopelessly  entangled.  Tho  ap- 
parent complication,  however,  has  only  prepared  the  way  for 
unravelling  the  tangle,  us  will  appear  if  you  loosen  your  hold 
of  all  parts  of  the  string  savo  the  cud  first  taken,  that  which 
passes  over  the  little  finger  of  your  left  hand,  by  which  the 
string  may  bo  freely  drawn  away,  though'  you  still  keep  your 
finger  resting  upon  that  of  your  neighbor.  Your  satisfaction  in 
accomplishing  this  feat  will  lie  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  any 
false  move  will  result  in  fastening  the  borrowed  finger  in  a slip- 
knot. 


ANSWER  TO  FAOOT  FIZZLE  OIVEN  IN  No.  VX 


MOTHER’S  DEAR  TREASURE. 

BY  A.  I-  A.  SMITH. 

Down  stair*  iu  the  kitchen  is  mother's  deur  treasure. 
Desirous  of  helping,  for  41  Topsy”  is  out ; 

Her  face  is  lit  up  with  the  rainbow  of  pleasure. 

And  mother  kuows  not  what  her  darling's  about. 

"Oh  my!  dis ’tove's  dirty — I fink  1 ’ill  elean  it.’’ 

So,  taking  the  blacking  and  brush  by  her  side. 

She  laid  it  on  thick  till,  oh  my ! had  you  seen  it 

And  her,  1 am  sure  you’d  have  laughed  till  you  cried. 

“Oh  dear,  l’s  so  tired!  I dess  I’ll  be  doing 
Up  'taint  to  my  mamma,  and  toll  her  toine  see ; 

I dess  sho  can  'top  for  a minute  her  sewing, 

And  pay  just  a ’ittle  bit  ’teution  to  me.” 

Hut  when  this  fond  mother  espied  her  wee  daughu-r 
Come  toddling  in,  with  her  hands  and  face  black. 

She  hurst  into  laughter,  then  ran  for  some  water 
To  see  if  Iter  darling  or  Topsy 'd  como  back. 
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THE  MISTAKE  ABOUT  HAMP  SEE. 

BY  GEORGE  CARY  EGGLESTON. 

HA  MI*  SEE  ii  dunce!  Well,  maybe  so;  but  arter 
what  I've  seed,  it  'ml  take  a smarter  school-mas- 
ter than  you  to  make  me  think  so.” 

It  was  old  Riley  Vaughn  who  spoke,  and  although 
old  Riley  had  no  education,  his  hard  sense  ami  sound 
judgment  were  respected  by  all  the  men  who  sat  there 
in  the  village  post-office  waiting  for  the  mail.  He  had 


WATCHING  THE  RISE  OF  THE  WATER. 
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grown  prosperous  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  good  judg-  I 
ment,  ami  his  neighbors  were  accustomed  to  ask  for  and  I 
to  respect  his  opinions. 

“ I did  not  say  precisely  that.  Mr.  Vaughn/'  replied  Mr. 
Penruddock,  the  school -master.  “I  only  said  that  my  1 
best  efforts  to  educate  the  boy  were  rendered  futile  and  j 
nugatory  by  reason  of  his  inexplicable  inability  to  grasp 
and  retain  so  simple  a thing  as  the  accidence  of  the  Latin 
verb.  ” 

“That  means,  in  plain  English,  that  he  ain't  got  no  grip  \ 
on  what  you  teach  him.  don’t  it  ?”  asked  Riley. 

“Yes,  that  is  what  I mean.”  replied  the  school -master,  j 
with  something  like  a shudder  at  old  Riley’s  English.  ! 
“But  I will  make  an  honorable  exception  in  the  matter  j 
of  mathematics.  He  seems  instinctively  to  grasp  arith- 
metical principles.” 

“ Yes,”  drawled  old  Riley;  “one  o’  your  boys  tole  me 
Haxnp  could  figger  out  how  long  it  ’ud  take  fer  a cistern 
to  git  full  ef  they  was  three  pipes  o’  different  sizes  a-run-  ! 
nin*  into  it,  an'  two  others  o'  still  different  sizes  a-runniif  i 
out.” 

“Yes,  he  is  expert  in  the  practical  applications  of  arith-  ( 
metic;  and  yet  even  in  arithmetic  his  standing  is  not  | 
good,  because  he  seems  incapable  of  mastering  the  exact 
terms  of  the  formuhe  and  rules.” 

“Well,  now,  look  here,”  said  old  Riley,  rising  and 
striking  the  counter  with  his  big  list;  “it  jest  comes  to 
this  here:  the  boy  ain’t  got  no  grip  on  your  words  an’ 
things;  but  lie’s  got  a good  grip  on  idees  an’  principles, 
an’  it’s  my  belief  that’s  the  inside  o’  sense.  I don’t  want 
to  be  unnecessarily  offensive,  but  you  an’  all  school-mas- 
ters like  you  ought  to  teach  parrots.  They  don’t  want 
no  idees;  they  jest  want  the  words,  an’  that’s  your  no- 
tion o'  learnin*.  That’s  the  trouble  o’  this  here  country  ; 
down  here:  men  learn  words,  an’  kin  make  speeches,  but 
they  can’t  do  nothin’.  Now  I’ve  seed  that  boy  Hump  See 
do  what  nary  a man  in  this  county  could  do.  I bought 
the  fust  reapin’-machine  as  was  ever  seed  in  these  parts, 
an*  when  it  come  it  was  all  to  pieces,  an’  packed  in  boxes. 

I sent  one  arter  another  fer  all  the  blacksmiths  an’ 
wheelwrights  an’  carpenters  hereabouts  to  set  the  thing 
up.  an’  I’m  blest  ef  one  on  ’em  could  make  out  which  end 
o’  the  thing  was  foremost.  Not  one  on  ’em  could  put  any 
two  pieces  together.  That  ’ere  boy  hung  around  all  the 
time,  with  his  forred  creased  up  like,  an’  finally  he  says  to 
me,  says  he,  ‘Mr.  Vaughn,  let  me  try.’  * Well,  try,*  says 
I;  ‘an’  ef  you  git  her  together,  I’ve  got  a flve-dollar  bill 
fer  you.’  Maybe  you  won’t  believe  it,  but  afore  noon  j 
that  very  day  that  there  reaper  was  a-reapin’  wheat  like  I 
a dozen  hands.  The  boy  jest  seed  right  into  the  thing. 
Now  I say  ef  he’s  u dunce,  the  sooner  most  people  in  these 
here  parts  loses  their  senses  an’  gits  to  be  dunces,  the 
better  'twill  be  for  all  concerned.”  And  with  that  old  Ri- 
ley stalked  indignantly  out  of  the  post-office. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  old  Riley  could  say,  however, 
public  opinion  was  against  Hump  See.  It  was  certain 
that  he  was  dull  in  his  lessons.  He  could  not  keep  up 
with  Mr.  Penruddock’s  classes,  and  instead  of  studying 
his  Latin  verbs,  he  was  |»erpetunlly  interrupting  the  : 
school  by  asking  Mr.  Penruddock  to  explain  things  like  ! 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  presence  of  shells  in  the  ! 
rocks  on  the  mountain,  and  the  curious  ways  that  plants 
have  of  taking  care  of  themselves — things  which  had  no 
relation  to  the  work  of  the  school.  It  was  agreed  that 
Riley  Vaughn  could  not  know  anything  about  education, 
because  be  was  not  himself  educated.  It  was  oven  said—  t 
and  this  came  to  Riley’s  ears— that  he  was  prejudiced 
against  education. 

Even  Ham  p’s  mother  was  discouraged.  Hump  was  al- 
ways “ pottering,”  she  said,  instead  of  attending  to  his! 
books. 

“Why.”  she  said,  “lie’s  been  fooling  with  a spring  up 
on  the  hill  back  of  the  house  the  whole  season  through.  ! 


He’s  laid  pipes  to  bring  the  water  down  here,  and  now 
he's  turned  the  whole  house  into  a mill.”  Then  she 
would  show  her  visitor  what  Hump  had  done.  He  had 
constructed  an  ingenious  water-wheel  with  which  to 
make  the  most  of  the  power  afforded  by  the  spring,  and 
had  set  it  at  a variety  of  bisks.  A stretch  of  line  shafting 
passed  under  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  bands  were  pass- 
ed through  the  floor  to  the  clium  and  the  sewing-ma- 
chine, and  even  the  sausage  chopper  could  lw*  attached  at 
will.  “ I don’t  deny  that  it’s  handy,  and  saves  work,” 
said  his  mother.  “And  now  lie’s  made  a sort  of  fan  in 
the  dining-room,  and  has  set  that  going  too,  so  that  it 
keeps  the  flies  off  the  table.  If  we  bail  a baby  in  the 
house,  I believe  he’d  make  the  water  rock  the  cradle. 
But  it’s  discouraging  about  his  studies.  Mr.  Penruddock 
is  in  despair,  and  says  he  don’t  know  what  is  to  lie  made 
of  the  boy.” 

The  summer  proved  to  lie  a very  dry  one,  and  the  gar- 
dens especially  suffered  for  water.  When  the  people  be- 
gan to  complain,  Hamp  had  an  idea.  He  always  had  an 
idea  when  an  emergency  arose.  He  went  into  his  mo- 
ther's garden  and  worked  all  day,  digging  a trench  down 
the  middle,  and  making  little  trenches  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  one,  so  that  each  bed  was  surrounded  by  them, 
and  the  larger  beds  crossed  as  well.  He  was  very  careful 
to  keep  all  these  trenches  on  one  level.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  laid  a drain  from  his  water-wheel  to  the  main 
trench,  so  that  the  waste  water,  after  turning  the  wheel, 
was  carried  into  the  garden  and  emptied  into  the  trench. 
Little  by  little  the  main  trench  filled;  then  the  water 
trickled  into  the  smaller  trenches,  and  as  the  spring  from 
which  it  came  was  a never-failing  one.  the  garden  was 
supplied  with  water  throughout  the  dry,  hot  summer, 
and  such  a garden  nobody  in  that  region  had  seen  that, 
season. 

People  said  that  Hump  See  certainly  was  a handy  sort 
of  boy;  but  they  were  sure  to  add,  “It’s  a pity  he  is  so 
dull.” 

One  day  old  Riley  Vaughn  was  offering  extravagant 
prices  for  horse,  mule,  or  ox  teums  to  haul  stone.  He 
had  taken  a contract  to  supply  from  his  quarry  the  stone 
for  the  railroad  bridge  over  Busby  Run,  and  now  the 
time  for  delivery  was  near  at  hand,  and  no  teams  could 
be  had.  All  the  horses  were  at  work  on  the  crops,  and  it 
began  to  appear  that  old  Riley  must  either  lose  money  on 
the  contract  by  hiring  horses  and  mules  and  teamsters  at 
ruinous  prices,  or  forfeit  the  contract  itself.  He  tried  in 
every  direction  to  get  mules  and  wagons,  offering  twice 
the  usual  wages,  but  still  he  could  get  very  few.  He  was 
in  real  trouble,  with  a loss  of  several  thousands  of  dollars 
threatening  him. 

One  day  Hamp,  who  knew  what  trouble  Riley  was  in', 
went  down  to  the  creek,  and,  cutting  several  twigs,  be- 
gan setting  them  up  at  a distance  from  each  other,  and 
sighting  from  one  to  the  other.  The  few  teamsters  who 
were  at  work  watched  him  curiously,  but  could  not  make 
out  what  he  was  doing.  He  went  up  the  creek  with  his 
sticks,  moving  one  of  them  at  a time,  and  always  careful- 
ly sighting  from  one  to  another,  or  rather  from  one  over 
another  to  a third.  In  this  way  he  worked  up  to  the  quar- 
ry, which  was  immediately  on  the  creek,  nearly  a mile 
above  the  point  where  the  bridge  was  to  be  built. 

When  lie  bad  done,  he  walked  back,  examining  the 
banks  as  he  went;  then  lie  presented  himself  before  Riley 
Vaughn. 

“ Mr.  Vaughn,”  be  said.  “TV©  an  idea  that  will  help 
you  out  of  your  difficulty.” 

“ Will  it  hire  teams  to  haul  stone  t”  asked  Riley. 

“No;  but  it  will  enable  you  to  haul  stone  without 
teams.” 

“ If  it  will — Well,  let  me  hear  what  it  is,”  said  Riley, 
changing  his  purpose  while  sinking. 

“ Raft  the  stones  down.”  said  Hamp. 
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“Now  look  a-here,  Hamp  See,”  said  old  Riley,  “I've 
stood  up  for  you.  an’  said  you  wan’t  no  dunce  when  every- 
body else  said  you  was;  but  this  here  looks  as  ef  they  was 
right  an’  I was  wrong.  How  in  natur'  kin  I raft  stone 
down  a creek  that  ain’t  got  more’n  six  inches  o’  water  in  it, 
a-bubblin'  around  among  the  stones  of  the  bottom  ?” 

“Well,  you  see,”  said  Hump,  “I’ve  levelled  up  from 
here  to  the  quarry,  and  there's  only  two  feet  fall,  or  a 
little  less,  and  the  hanks  are  nowhere  less  than  live  feet 
high;  and  so.  as  there’s  a good  deal  more  water  running 
down  in  a day  than  anybody  would  think,  it’s  my  notion 
to  build  a temporary  dam  just  below  the  bridge — you've 
enough  timber  and  plank  here  to  do  it  with  two  hours’ 
work  of  your  men — building  it,  say,  six  feet  high,  there 
where  the  banks  are  closest  together.  Before  noon  to- 
morrow the  water  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  dam,  and  run 
over.  When  it  does,  you'll  have  six  feet  of  water  here, 
and  four  feet  at  the  quarry,  and  your  men  can  push  rafts 
down  as  fast  as  they  can  load  them.” 

“ How  do  you  know  there’s  only  two  foot  fall  ?”  asked 
old  Riley,  eagerly. 

“I’ve  levelled  it,”  said  Hamp. 

‘’That  is,  you  figgered  it  out  with  them  sticks  ?” 

“Yes.”  * 

’ * Are  you  sure  you’ve  got  the  right  answer  1"  asked  the 
old  man,  wild  with  eagerness. 

“Perfectly  sure.  You  see,  it’s  simple.  I plant  my 
sticks — ” 

“ Never  mind  about  how  you  do  it;  I can’t  understand 
that  ef  you  explain  it;  but  look  me  in  the  eyes,  boy.  This 
thing  means  thousands  o’  dollars  to  Riley  Vaughn  ef 
you’ve  got  your  answer  right.  I kin  understand  that 
much ; an’  ef  you’ve  worked  out  this  big  sum  right  for  me, 
I’ll  choke  the  next  man  that  says  you’re  a dunce  jest  ’kase 
you  don't  take  kindly  to  old  Pen  ruddock's  chatterin’  sort 
o’  learn  in*.  I'll  do  it,  or  my  name  ain’t  Riley  Vaughn,  an' 
that’s  what  I've  been  called  for  nigh  onto  fifty-five  year 

HOW.” 

Old  Riley  was  visibly  excited.  He  called  all  his  men 
to  the  place  selected,  and  set  them  at  work  building  the 
dam,  while  Hamp  looked  on,  and  occasionally  made  a sug- 
gestion for  simplifying  the  work.  The  dam  was  finished 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  six  o’clock  the 
water  had  risen  two  feet  six  inches,  while  the  back  water 
had  passed  the  quarry. 

“There!”  said  Hamp;  “that  proves  my  work.  The 
water  is  level,  of  course,  as  far  up  as  back  water  shows  it- 
self, and  we  have  six  inches  of  back  water  at  the  quarry 
to  two  feet  six  inches  at  the  dam:  so  the  fall  is  two  feet.” 

“ It  l«K»ks  so,”  said  Riley,  who  was  also  eagerly  watch- 
ing the  rise  of  the  water.  The  workmen  had  gone  home, 
all  of  them  convinced  that  this  attempt  to  back  the  water 
a mile  up  the  creek  was  the  wildest  foolishness ; but  old 
Riley  and  ilamp  waited  and  watched. 

“ It  doesn’t  rise  so  fast  now,”  said  Riley. 

’ ‘ That’s  because  it  lias  a larger  surface ; but  it  still  rises, 
and  the  surface  won’t  increase  much  more  now,  as  there’s 
a steep  place  just  above  the  quarry,  and  it  can't  back  any 
further  up.” 

The  two  waited  und  watched.  Midnight  came,  and  the 
measurement  showed  three  feet  six  inches  depth  at  the 
dam.  Still  they  waited  and  watched.  At  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  depth  was  four  feet  two  inches.  Then 
Riley  scut  a negro  boy  to  his  house  with  orders  to  bring 
back  "a  big  breakfast  for  two.”  At  seven  o'clock  the 
breakfast  arrived,  and  the  measurement  showed  four  feet 
three  inches  and  a half. 

“ It's  a-risin’  faster  agin,”  said  Riley. 

“ Yes;  the  level  is  climbing  straight  up  the  bluff  luniks 
now.  and  not  spreading  out  as  it  rises.”  said  Hamp. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  depth  was  four  feet  eight  and  a lialf 
inches,  and  the  men  at  the  quarry  had  a raft  ready,  and 
were  beginning  to  load  it.  Ten  o'clock  brought  four  feet 


eleven  inches  of  water,  and  at  noon  there  were  five  feet 
and  four  inches. 

“I’ve  missed  it  a little,”  said  Hamp.  “I  said  the  wa- 
ter would  run  over  the  dam  by  noon,  and  it  has  still  eight 
inches  to  rise  before  doing  that.” 

“Well,  that  sort  o'  a miss  don’t  count,”  said  Riley. 
“You've  worked  the  sum  out  right  anyhow,  an’  the  wa 
ter’s  deep  enough  for  raftin',  an’  still  a-risin’.  It  ’ll  go  over 
' the  dam  in  two  or  three  hours  more,  an'  I’ll  do  what  1 

■ said:  I'll  choke  any  man  ’at  says  John  Hampden  See’s  a 
I dunce  or  anything  like  it.  An'  that  ain’t  all,”  said  the 
, old  man.  rising  and  striking  his  fist  in  the  palm  of  his 
| hand.  “They've  been  a-sayin’  that  ole  Riley  Vaughn 
! didn't  vallv  edication;  now  I'll  show  ’em.  I'm  a-goin’ 

to  make  this  dam  a permanent  institution.  I’m  a-goin' 

I to  build  Vaughn  Sc  See's  foundry  an’  agricultooral  im- 
plement factory  right  down  the  creek  there,  an’  put  a big 
| lot  o’  improved  machinery  in  it;  an’  I'm  a-goin*  to  send 
• my  pardner,  John  Hampden  See,  off  next  week  to  get  the 
rest  o’  his  edication  where  they  sell  the  sort  o’  edication 
as  is  good  fer  him — not  a lot  o’  words,  but  principles  an" 
facts.  You  tell  your  mother  you’re  a-goin’  to  New  York 
| right  away,  bov,  an’  at  ole  Riley  Vaughn's  a-goin’  to  foot 
i all  the  hills  outen  your  interest  in  the  cornin’  factory. 

! You’ll  study  all  sorts  o’  figgerin’  work  an'  machine  priu- 

■ ciples  in  the  big  school  in  New  York  wlmt's  called  the 
I School  o’  Mines,  an'  then  you’ll  go  to  all  the  big  factories 
! an’  things.” 

This  scheme  was  carried  out.  Hamp  spent  three  years 
in  study,  and  returned  an  accomplished  mechanical  en- 
gineer. He  went  into  the  factory  as  old  Riley’s  partner, 
and  his  work  has  been  to  improve  machinery  and  pro- 
cesses. The  firm  own  many  patents  now  on  things  of 
his  invention,  and  the  factory  is  the  centre  of  a prosper- 
ous region,  in  which  Mr.  Hampden  See  is  an  especially 
respected  citizen. 

KNOTS. 

BY  LI Et ‘TENANT  WORTH  U.  ROSS, 

THERE  are  many  knots  used  by  sailors  that  would 
prove  of  good  service  to  people  on  shore  if  they  only 
knew  how  to  make  and  apply  them.  Boys  on  a farm 
i can  put  to  excellent  advantage  these  simple  contrivances 
when  they  have  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources  in  the 
use  of  ropes  and  small  lines.  On  shipboard  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  knots,  hitches,  bends,  splices,  etc.,  but  the 
larger  portion  of  these  ran  only  be  adapted  to  the  {Nirtie- 
ular  requirements  of  a vessel,  many  of  them  having  a 
, special  duty  to  perform.  The  chief  virtuo  of  a knot  is  to 
hold  well  and  be  easily  cast  off. 

There  are  three  parts  to  a rope  besides  the  ends:  the 
standing  part,  which  is  the  part  leading  from  the  end 
made  fast;  the  running  part , which  is  the  part  used  or 
hauled;  and  the  bight,  which  is  the  curve  of  the  rope. 

A square  or  rttif  knot. — First  make  a plain  overhand 
knot  as  in  Fig.  1.  Take  the  uppermost  end  b,  place  it 
over  and  under  the  part  a,  and  draw  the  ends  tightly. 
Then  it  will  appear  as  in  Fig.  2.  If  you  pass  the  ends  in 
, a contrary  direction,  you  will  make  what  sailors  call  a 
| granny  knot,  which  is  a term  of  ridicule  to  the  green 
I hands,  who  often  tie  them  through  mistake.  A story  is 
I told  that  a sea-captain,  who  had  on  board  of  his  packet  a 
I number  of  passengers,  and  was  continually  missing  from 
j his  well-stocked  larder  some  of  his  choicest  bits,  concluded 
I to  set  a trap,  and  catch  the  thief.  He  was  uncertain 
j whether  the  latter  was  among  the  sailors  or  passengers,  so 
he  secured  his  pantry  door  with  a piece  of  rope,  and  made 
a granny.  The  next  day  he  found  a square  knot  in  its 
place,  and  so  traced  the  culprit  to  his  crow,  knowing  that 
| a passenger  would  naturally  have  tied  the  former  over 
again.  The  square  knot  is  used  mostly  in  tying  reef  points, 

1 and  can  bo  easily  undone.  Now  if  you  want  a knot  that 


will  not  slip  in  doing  up  bundles  with  twine,  take  anoth- 
er turn  as  in  Fig.  3. 

A bowline  is  one  of  the  best  knots  in  use,  and  can  be 
applied  in  many  different  ways.  Lay  the  parts  together 
as  in  Fig.  4.  Then  curl  the  part  a over  b , bringing  the 
end  up  through  the  loop  as  in  Fig.  5.  This  little  twist 
must  is;  acquired  by  practice.  Now  carry  b around  and 
under  o,  passing  it  down  through  the  loop  as  in  Fig.  (3. 
Here  you  have  a knot  that  is  perfectly  secure,  and  will 
not  slip.  A man  can  sit  in  the  bight  (c),  and  be  hoisted  to 
any  height  witli  safety ; and  if  you  want  to  lead  an  ox, 
a calf,  or  a horse,  you  can  pass  the  bowline  around  his 
neck  for  a temporary  halter,  without  any  danger  of 
choking  in  case  of  a sudden  prance.  This  is  the  most 
important  knot,  and  can  be  used  in  more  situations  than 
any  other,  and  is  always  readily  undone.  It  is  very 
handy  in  making  fast  a boat's  painter,  and  in  tying  fish- 
lines  to  sinkers. 


By  means  of  two  half -hitch**  (Fig.  7)  one  can  secure 
with  the  end  of  a rope  almost  anything.  When  the  same 
hitch  is  made  around  a spar  it  is  called  a clove-hitch  (Fig. 
8).  A fisherman  once  bail  a daughter  for  whose  hand 
there  wow  two  suitors— a sailor  and  a landsman.  The 
father  of  the  maiden  was  in  a quandary  which  of  the 
young  men  to  choose  for  her  future  husband,  as  they  both 
seemed  to  be  equally  attractive;  so  one  day  he  summoned 
them  to  his  side,  and  gave  each  a long  cord,  saying  that 
the  one  who  made  the  greatest  number  of  overhand  knoLs 
(Fig.  1)  in  the  least  time  should  be  accepted.  They  start 
ed  to  work  in  good  earnest,  the  landsman  drawing  his 
long  ends  carefully  through  the  loops,  while  the  sailor 
rapidly  slipped  small  half-hitches  over  his  thumb  as  in 
Fig.  9.  and  when  he  had  used  up  his  cord  in  this  way, 
(Missed  the  end  through  all  the  hitches,  and  quickly  drew 
it  out  with  the  effect  seen  in  Fig.  10,  to  the  astonishment 
of  liis  rival,  who  gave  up  the  contest  in  despair. 
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If  you  have  a very  long  rope  and  wish  to  shorten  it. 
the  best  way  to  do  is  to  make  a sheepshank , which  will 
never  slip,  no  matter  how  taut  the  strain  may  l>e.  Lay 
the  parts  as  in  Fig.  11,  and  then  take  half-hitches  over 
the  bights  as  in  Fig.  12. 

A true-lovers'  knot  is  only  useful  between  sailors  and 
their  sweethearts.  It  has  the  peruliar  charm  of  foretelling 
the  feelings  of  the  one  you  love.  Place  your  cowl  or  rib- 
bon as  in  Fig.  13.  Then  put  your  fingers  down  through 
the  loop  a,  and  catch  hold  of  the  bight  at  b as  in  Fig.  14. 
Now  withdraw  your  hand,  carrying  the  bight  along,  and 
you  will  have  the  two  knots  as  they  appear  in  Fig.  15. 
After  this,  conceal  them  with  your  hand,  and  ask  your 
fair  friend  to  select  one  cord  from  each  side  and  pull.  If 
the  knots  separate,  your  hopes  have  been  drawn  asunder, 
but  if  they  remain  together,  your  future  prospects  are  as- 
sured. Thus  a and  b would  draw  them  apart. 

There  is  a favorite  little  trick  called  a Tom- fool's  knot. 
It  amounts  only  to  a sleight-of-hand,  and  must  be  made 
very  deftly  to  be  effective.  First  hold  the  cord  by  the 
parts  a and  b as  in  Fig.  16.  Then  pass,  with  the  forefin- 
ger and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  the  part  c under  d and 
up  through  the  loop.  With  the  left  hand  pnss  d over  c 
down  through  the  loop,  after  which  you  will  have  the 
knot  represented  in  Fig.  17,  which  can  be  at  once  drawn 
apart  by  the  ends  e and  /. 

A breastknot  is  only  an  ornament.  It  can  be  tied  with 
ribbon,  and  makes  a very  pretty  bow,  or  can  be  used  by 
the  ladies  as  a frog  for  a sacque.  It  consists,  first,  of  three 
half-hitches  overlapping  each  other  as  in  Fig.  18.  Inter- 
weave the  part  a under  b and  over  c ; b over  a and  under 
d.  Then  draw  out  the  bight  a over  e,  and  the  bight  b 
over /.  when  we  will  have  the  knot  as  in  Fig.  19. 

If  you  wish  to  fasten  together  the  ends  of  two  ropes  on 
which  there  is  to  be  considerable  strain,  form  them  in  the 
shape  of  a becket-hiteh  as  in  Fig.  20. 
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TIM  AND  TIP; 

OR,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A BOY  AND  A DOG. 
BY  JAMES  OTIS. 

ACTfiOlt  Or  “ TOHY  TVUCK,"  KTC. 


Chapter  IV. 

TIM’S  START  IN  LIFE. 

DURING  the  first  day  of  Tim’s  stay  at  the  Simpson 
farm  ho.was  careful  to  help  in  every  kind  of  work, 
and  many  were  the  praises  he  won  from  Mrs.  Simpson, 
who  held  him  up  as  an  example  to  Sam,  until  that  young 
man  almost  felt  sorry  he  had  brought  him  there. 

At  night  Tim  went  with  Sam  for  the  cow,  and  here  it 
was  that  Tip  made  a most  miserable  failure,  so  far  as 
! showing  that  he  was  a valuable  dog  was  concerned. 

Sam,  remembering  how  easily  the  dog  had  found  the 
cow  the  night  before,  wanted  to  wait  by  the  bars,  and  let 
Tip  go  in  and  bring  her  out,  and  Tim  was  obliged  to  tell 
him  that  his  pet  had  not  been  trained  to  do  that. 

Then  Sam  put  on  an  injured  air,  as  if  his  mistake  had 
come  from  something  Tim  had  said,  rather  than  being  an 
idea  from  his  own  rather  thick  head. 

That  night  the  boys  and  the  dog  went  again  to  Mr.  Co- 
burn’s store ; not  because  Tim  proposed  to  spend  any  of 
his  two  dollars,  but  because  there  was  a great  fascination 
about  the  place  for  Sam.  He  delighted  to  lounge  around 
there  at  a time  when  he  ought  to  have  been  in  bed,  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  of  older  loafers,  believing  he  was 
gaining  wisdom  and  an  insight  into  the  ways  of  the  world 
at  the  same  time. 

On  that  particular  night  there  were  not  as  many  loafers 
present  as  usual,  and  the  conversation  was  so  dull  that 


CAPTAIN  PRATT  MAKES  TIM  AN  OFFER. 
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Mr.  Coburn  found  plenty  of  time  to  question  Tim  as  to 
every  little  particular  about  himself. 

Tim  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  gratify  the  store- 
keeper’s curiosity,  and  perhaps  let  some  one  know  his  ! 
story  who  would  think  it  his  duty  to  send  information 
to  Captain  Babbige,  so  he  contented  himself  by  simply 
saying  that  he  had  eome  there  in  the  hope  of  getting  some 
work  to  do. 

“Want  to  work,  do  ycr?”  asked  a stout  man  with  a 
very  red  face  and  gruff  voice,  who  had  been  listening  to 
the  conversation. 

“ Yes,  sir,*’  replied  Tim,  a trifle  awed  by  the  gruffness  ! 
of  the  voice. 

“ What  can  you  do  ?”  and  the  red-faced  man  now  turn-  j 
ed  to  have  a better  view. 

“ ‘Most  anything,  sir.*’ 

4 4 Where  are  yer  folks  f ’ 

“My  father  an’  mother  are  dead,"  said  Tim,  sadly,  as 
he  stooped  to  put  Tip's  head  in  a loving  way. 

“Well,  now,  see  here,”  and  the  man  took  Tim  by  the 
arm,  as  if  he  was  about  to  examino  his  muscle.  “I’m 
the  captain  of  a Steamboat  that  runs  out  of  the  city,  and 
I want  just  sjucli  a boy  as  you  ant  to  work  ’round  at  any-  ! 
thing.  I'll  give  you  three  dollars  a month,  and  find  you.  ! 
What  do  you  say  to  it  t Will  you  come  ?” 

Tim  was  not  exactly  certain  what  the  gruff-voiced  man 
meant  when  he  said  he  would  pay  him  so  much  money  and 
“ find  him,”  and  he  hesitated  about  answering  until  he 
could  understand  it. 

Mr.  Coburn  thought  it  was  the  wages  that  prevented  a 
speedy  acceptance  of  the  brilliant  offer,  and  he  hastened 
to  show  his  friendliness  to  the  captain  by  saying: 

“Such  offers  as  them  don't  grow  on  every  bush,  sonny, 
an*  you  had  better  take  it.  I've  known  Captain  Pratt  a 
good  many  years,  an’  I know  he  will  treat  you  just  as  if 
he  was  your  father.  Three  dollars  is  a good  deal  of  mon-  j 
ey  for  a little  shaver  like  you.” 

Tim  looked  at  Sam  for  a moment  doubtfully,  and  then  ; 
he  thought  of  what  Mr.  Simpson  lmd  said  al>out  his  re-  | 
maiuing  at  the  farm. 

“Can  I take  Tip  with  me  V* 

“Oh,  that's  your  dog.  is  it  ? He  hain’t  a very  hand- 
some one,  but  I suppose  you  can  find  a chance  for  him 
somewhere  on  the  boat.  Yes,  you  can  take  him.” 

“Then  I'll  go  with  you.” 

“All  right.  I shall  start  from  this  store  to-morrow  i 
morning  at  ten  o’clock.  Will  you  be  here  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,'’  replied  Tim,  ami  then  lie  l>eckoned  Sam  to 
go  out.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  suddenly,  and  now 
that  it  was  too  late  to  draw  hack,  he  wanted  to  talk  the 
matter  over,  and  hear  what  Sam  had  to  say  about  it. 

There  was  no  need  for  him  to  have  feared  that  Sam  did  j 
not  look  with  favor  upon  the  plan,  for  before  they  were  I 
out  of  sight  of  the  loungers  in  the  store  that  young  man  I 
burst  out  in  an  envious  tone: 

“ Well,  you  are  the  nwfulest  luckiest  feller  I ever  heard 
of ! Here  you’ve  gone  an'  got  a chance  to  run  a steamboat, 
where  you  won't  have  anything  to  do  but  jest  sail  'round 
wherever  you  want  to.  I wish  it  was  me  that  was  going."  1 
If  Tiru  had  been  in  doubt  before  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  , 
step  he  was  about  to  take,  he  was  perfectly  satislied  now  j 
that  Sam  was  so  delighted  with  it,  and  he  began  to  think  ] 
that  perhaps  he  had  beeu  fortunate. 

Mr.  Simpson  did  not  seem  to  think  the  opening  in  life  j 
which  had  been  so  suddenly  discovered  for  Tim  was  so  j 
very  brilliant,  and  Mrs.  Simpson  actually  looked  os  if  she 
felt  sorry.  But  as  neither  of  them  made  any  objection  to  j 
it,  or  offered  the  boy  a home  with  them,  there  was  nothing  j 
to  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  the  agreement  he  had 
made. 

At  a very  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  Tim  1 
was  up  and  dressed.  Sam's  glowing  pictures  of  the  hap- 
py life  he  was  about  to  lead  had  so  excited  him.  that  ho 


was  anxious  to  begin  it  at  once,  and  his  sleep  had  been 
troubled  by  dreams  of  life  on  a steamboat  under  all  kinds 
of  possible  and  impossible  circumstances. 

Mr.  Simpson  gave  him  twenty-five  cents  as  a nest-egg 
to  the  fortune  he  was  about  to  make,  and  when  Mrs. 
Simpson  packed  a generous  lunch  for  him,  be  choked  up 
so  badly  that  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he 
could  thank  her  for  her  kindness. 

“ Be  a good  boy,  and  never  do  anything  to  be  ashamed 
of,"  was  the  good  lady's  parting  charge,  and  lie  answered : 

“I'll  try  hard,  no’s  you  shan’t  Ik?  sorry  you  was  no  good 
to  me.” 

Sam  walked  toward  the  store  with  him,  while  as  lonely 
and  envious  a feeling  as  lie  ever  knew  came  over  him  as 
he  thought  of  all  the  things  Tim  would  see,  simply  be 
cause  he  had  neither  home  nor  parents,  while  he.  who  had 
both,  was  obliged  to  remain  where  he  could  see  nothing. 

“I  wish  it  was  me  that  was  goin\” he  said,  with  a sigh 
of  envy. 

“If  I had  as  good  a home  as  you’ve  got  I wouldn’t 
want  to  go  away,”  replied  Tim,  gravely;  aud  yet  Bam 
had  talked  so  much  about  the  charms  of  the  life  he  was  so 
soon  to  lead,  that  he  had  already  begun  to  look  upon  him- 
self as  a very  fortunate  boy,  and  was  impatient  to  begin 
his  work  at  once. 

The  walk  to  Mr.  Coburn’s  store  was  not  a long  one:  and 
although  they  were  there  fully  half  an  hour  before  the 
time  agreed  upon,  they  found  Captain  Pratt  ready  ami 
waiting  for  them.  In  fact,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  lie  fear- 
ed his  new  boy,  however  unimportant  the  position  he  was 
to  occupy,  would  not  keep  the  agreement  lie  had  made. 

“I’m  glad  to  see  yon  on  hand  early,  for  it’s  a good 
sign,”  and  the  captain's  face  was  wreathed  in  what,  he  in- 
tended should  Ik*  a pleasing  smile,  but  which  really  was 
an  ugly  grimace. 

Tim  hardly  knew  what  reply  to  make,  for  that  smile 
caused  him  to  feel  very  uncomfortable;  but  he  managed 
to  say  that  he  would  always  try  to  In?  on  time,  and  the 
captain,  in  the  excess  of  his  good  nature?  gave  him  such  a 
forcibly  friendly  slap  on  the  shoulder  that  his  teeth  chat- 
tered. 

In  order  to  reach  the  city  from  the  four  corners  where 
Mr.  Pratt  lived  it  was  necessary  to  ride  four  miles  in  a 
carriage,  and  then  take  the  steam -cars. 

An  open  wagon  was  the  mode  of  conveyance,  and  as 
the  driver  was  quite  huge,  while  Captain  Pratt  was  no 
.small  party,  there  was  no  other  way  for  Tim  to  rich*  save 
curled  up  in  the  end,  where  he  could  keep  a look-out  for 
Tip,  who  was,  of  course,  to  follow  on  behind  as  fast  as  his 
short  legs  would  permit. 

When  everything  was  ready  for  the  start,  and  Captain 
Pratt  was  making  some  final  business  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Coburn,  Sam  bade  Tim  good-by. 

“You’re  awful  lucky,” he  said,  as  he  clambered  up  on 
the  wagon,  where  be  could  whisper  iu  his  friend's  ear: 
“an’  if  you  see  any  place  for  me  on  the  steamer,  send 
word  right  up— you  can  tie  a note  on  Tip’s  collar  an’  semi 
him  up  with  it — an’  I’ll  come  right  down.” 

Bam  would  have  said  more,  but  the  horse  started:  he 
nearly  tumbled  from  his  perch,  and  Tim's  journey  to  the 
city  had  begun. 

It  seemed  to  Tim  that  Captain  Pratt  changed  as  soon  as 
they  started.  Instead  of  keeping  up  the  idea  of  fatherly  be- 
nevolence, which  he  had  seemed  to  Ik?  full  to  running  over 
with,  he  spoke  sharply,  and  did  not  try  to  avoid  hurting 
the  boy’s  feelings. 

If.  when  the  wagon  jolted  over  the  rough  road,  the 
boys  head  came  in  contact  with  his  arm,  which  was 
thrown  across  the  hack  of  the  seat,  he  would  tell  him  to 
keep  down  where  he  belonged;  and  if  he  heard  Tim's 
heels  knocking  against  the  axle,  lie  would  scold  him-  for 
not  holding  them  up. 

Between  this  sudden  change  in  the  kind  captain's  ways 
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and  hi*  fear  that  Tip  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  wagon,  Tim  was  feeling  rather  sad  when  the  depot 
was  reached. 

During  the  ride  on  the  cars  Captain  Pratt  took  very 
little  notice  of  Tim,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  depot  he 
simply  said : 

“Here,  boy,  go  down  to  Pier  43,  and  tell  the  steward  of 
the  Pride  of  the  Wave  that  I have  hired  you ; he'll  Bet  you 
to  work.” 

Tim  had  no  more  idea  of  where  Pier  43  was  than  he  had 
of  the  location  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  but  he  started  out 
with  a great  show  of  pluck  and  a heavy  heart. 

With  Tip  following  close  at  his  heels,  Tim  walked  some 
distance  without  seeing  either  wharves  or  water,  and  then 
he  inquired  the  way. 

The  first  gentleman  to  whom  he  spoke  was  a stranger 
in  the  city,  and  knew  no  more  about  it  than  he  did;  the 
second  directed  him  in  such  a confusing  way  that  he  went 
almost  opposite  to  where  he  should  have  gone;  but  the 
third  one  gave  him  the  directions  so  clearly  that  he  had 
no  further  trouble  in  reaching  the  desired  plaee. 

The  Pride  of  the  liaw  was  not  a large  boat,  and  to 
any  one  accustomed  to  steamers  would  have  seemed  very 
shabby;  but  to  Tim  the  appeared  like  a veritable  Mooting 
palace,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  dared  to  venture 
on  board  of  her. 

Finally  he  saw  one  of  the  deck  hands,  who,  despite  his  l 
dirty  clothes,  did  not  appear  to  be  awed  by  the  magnifi-  j 
cence  of  the  boat,  and  Tim  asked  him  where  he  should 
find  the  steward. 

The  man  told  him  to  go  below,  and,  with  Tip  still  close  ! 
at  his  heels,  he  went  down  the  brass-covered  stairs  to  the 
cabin,  which  was  lined  with  berths  on  either  side,  won- 
dering at  all  he  saw,  until  he  almost  forgot  why  he  was  1 
there. 

He  was  soon  startled  out  of  this  state  of  wonderment,  : 
however,  by  hearing  a gruff  voice  shout,  “Now.  then, 
youngster,  what  do  you  want  ?” 

“I  want  to  see  the  steward,”  replied  Tim.  in  a voice 
which  could  hardly  be  heard. 

“ I'm  the  steward.  Now  what  else  do  you  want?”  re-  ; 
plied  the  party  who  had  spoken  first,  and  who  was  a lit-  | 
tie,  old,  rather  pleasant-faced  man,  with  a voice  about  six  1 
sizes  too  large  for  his  body. 

Tim  repeated  the  captain's  words  as  nearly  as  he  could 
remember  them,  and  the  steward  looked  him  over  care- 
fully with  just  the  faintest  show  of  pity  on  his  face. 

" You  don't  look  as  if  you'd  stand  it  very  long  to  work 
for  the  captain  of  this  boat;  but  that'*  none  of  my  buai-  ! 
ness.  Whose  dog  is  that  ?” 

“That's  Tip:  lie’s  mine.” 

“You'd  better  hike  him  ashore.  The  captain  ain't 
over  and  above  fond  of  dogs,  and  he  won't  be  likely  to 
fall  in  love  with  one  as  ugly  as  that.” 

“But  he  told  me  I could  find  a place  for  him  some- 
where on  the  boat,”  said  Tim,  quickly,  alarmed  even  at 
the  suggestion  that  he  part  with  Tip. 

"Did  he  tell  you  so  before  or  after  he  hired  you  ?” 

" Before  I agreed  to  come  he  said  I could  keep  Tip  with  | 
me,”  replied  Tim.  wondering  at  the  question. 

“Then  he’ll  forget  ho  ever  said  so;  and  if  you  think 
anything  of  the  dog,  you'd  better  leave  him  on  shore.” 

*’  But  I can’t,”  cried  Tim,  piteously,  bis  eyes  filling  with 
tears.  “Tip's  the  only  relation  I’ve  got,  and  there's  no 
place  where  he  could  go.” 

Tim’s  distress  touched  the  man’s  heart  evidently,  for  he 
said,  after  u moment’s  thought:  “Then  you  must  find  I 
some  place  on  board  where  the  captain  won't  lx:  likely  to  i 
see  him,  for  he  would  throw  him  overboard  in  a minute 
if  he  took  the  notion.  Come  with  me.” 

The  steward  led  the  way  to  the  bows  of  the  boat,  where 
the  freight  was  stored,  and  after  looking  ahout  some  time, 
|K>inted  out  a little  space  formed  by  some  water  barrels. 


“You’d  better  tie  him  in  there  for  a while,  and  then  if 
you  are  going  to  stay  very  long  on  tho  boat,  give  him 
away.” 

"But  the  captain  said  I might  keep  him  with  me,” 
cried  Tim,  fearing  to  leave  Tip  in  so  desolate  a place. 

“Well” — and  now  the  steward  began  to  grow  impa- 
tient—“you  can  try  keeping  him  with  you  if  you  want 
to  run  the  risk,  but  I promise  you  the  captain  will  make 
quick  work  of  him  if  he  sees  him.” 

Tim  hesitated  a moment,  and  then  stooping  down,  he 
kissed  Tip  on  the  nose,  whispering  to  him.  “I  wouldn't 
leave  you  here  if  I could  help  it,  Tip;  hut  lie  a good  dog, 
and  we’ll  have  it  fixed  somehow  pretty  soon.” 

Tip  licked  his  master’s  face  in  reply,  but  did  not  appear 
to  understand  the  command  to  bo  a good  dog;  for  when 
the  rope  was  put  around  his  neck  he  Ixgan  to  howl  dole- 
fully, and  his  cries  went  straight  to  Tim’s  heart,  inflicting 
us  much  pain  as  a blow  on  his  flesh. 

With  tjie  tears  dropping  very  fast  from  his  eyes,  Tim 
tied  Tip  in  the  narrow  place  which  was  to  serve  him  as 
home,  at  least  until  Captain  Pratt's  intentions  concerning 
him  could  lx*  known,  and  then  returned  to  the  cabin  us 
the  steward  had  told  him. 

But  as  he  started  to  go.  Tip  looked  up  at  him  so  piteous- 
ly, uttering  a whine  that  sounded  in  Tim's  ears  so  sad, 
that  he  ran  back,  knelt  down  by  his  dumb  friend,  and 
kissed  him  over  and  over  again,  saying,  as  he  did  so: 
“Do  lx*  good,  Tip.  You  don’t  know  how  bad  it  makes 
me  feel  to  have  to  leave  you  here,  an’  I’d  do  anything  in 
the  world  to  have  you  go  with  me  every  step  I take;  but 
you’ve  got  to  stay  here,  Tip,  au’  I’ve  got  to  leave  you.” 
Then  jus  the  dog  whined  again,  he  cried,  passionately, 
“Oh,  what  lonesome  things  we  are,  Tip!  an’  we  ain’t  got 
anybody  but  each  other  in  all  this  wide  world”;  and  with 
bo tii  arms  around  Tip's  neck,  he  gave  way  to  a perfect 
fUxxl  of  tears.  “Now  do  be  good.  Tip,  an’  don't  make 
me  feel  so  bad,”  he  said,  as  he  wiped  his  eyes  on  the  dog’s 
head,  and  prepared  once  more  to  leave  him. 

It  seemed  ultnost  jus  if  the  dog  understood  what  his 
master  had  said,  for  lie  stopped  whining,  and  mode  no 
sound,  but  kept  wagging  his  little  stump  of  a tail  until 
Tim  did  not  dare  to  look  at  him  any  longer. 

He  turned  resolutely  away,  and,  with  eyes  still  blinded 
with  tears,  walked  down  into  the  cabin,  where  he  was 
soon  busily  engaged  in  the  not  very  pleasant  occupation 
of  cleaning  knives. 

[tu  us  coxmrKD.] 


TIIK  FLAMINGO. 

rpHE  flamingo  is  a beautiful  inhabitant  of  all  marshy 
1.  regions  in  the  tropics.  It  is  found  in  great  numbers 
in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Africa, 
Southern  Asia,  and  China.  It  is  a bird  of  wondrous 
beauty.  It  has  a slender,  gracefully  formed  body,  long 
thin  legs,  and  a very  long,  flexible  neck.  When  it  stands 
erect,  its  neck  stretched  in  the  air,  its  head  is  fully  six  feet 
from  the  ground. 

The  feathers  on  the  body  of  the  flamingo  are  white, 
delicately  tinted  with  rose-color.  It*  wings,  which  are 
very  largo,  arc  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet,  and  the  long 
quills  are  black.  It  is  a very  sociable  bird,  and  is  always 
seen  ill  flocks  of  several  hundred.  The  appearance  of  a 
flock  of  flamingoes,  as  described  by  travellers,  is  one  of 
start  ling  magnificence.  Seen  from  afar,  wading  or  swim- 
ming in  the  inlets  of  salt-marshes— for  the  flamingo  loves 
best  to  keep  near  the  sea-coast — one  would  think  that  an 
immense  army  of  red-coated  soldiers  was  encamped  there, 
instead  of  a flock  of  harmless,  defenseless  birds.  In  South 
America  the  flamingo  ih  culled  “the  soldier-bird”  by  the 
natives,  ami  Humboldt,  the  great  German  traveller  and 
naturalist,  relates  a very  amusing  story,  which  he  gives  as 
an  actual  occurrence,  illustrating  the  fitness  of  this  name. 
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BIG  BOV  AND  LITTLE  MAMMA 

Mamma,  my  dear,  if  a rolilx*r  nliould  conn*. 

A terrible  robber,  one  might,  you  ace, 

I’d  frighten  him  off  with  my  aword  and  drum, 
And  you  would  be  perfectly  aafe  with  me. 

And  if  yon  and  I in  a gloomy  wood 
Should  meet  a bear  as  we  walked  aotnc  day. 

With  my  bow  and  arrows,  like  Kobin  Hood, 

1 would  drive  the  fierro  old  hear  away. 

But  now  I am  tired,  and  sleepy  too. 

And  I wish  my  inuuiuia  would  lift  me  down. 

There's  a laughing  look  in  her  eyes  of  blue. 

As  they  answer  her  boy's  mi  big  ami  brown. 

She  feels  on  her  lips  his  coaxing  touch. 

She  clasps  him  fust  in  her  loving  hold. 

And  she  luunuurs,  I’ll  never  fear  robber  much, 
Unless  he  should  steal  this  heart  of  gold. 


A new  township  of  Angostura 
had  been  formed;  but  the  in- 
habitant* were  scarcely  settled 
in  their  new  homes  when,  one 
morning,  a wild  cry  of  alarm 
spread  through  the  little  vil- 
lage that  an  immense  laxly  of 
men  in  red  garments,  probably 
hostile  Indians,  was  advancing. 

Such  weapons  as  were  at  hand 
wen*  hastily  seized,  and  all  the 
men  rushed  out  to  defend  their 
homes.  Suddenly  the  supposed 
hostile  army  rose  in  the  air,  and 
forming  a long  line  of  flashing 
scarlet  against  the  clear  blue 
sky,  took  its  course  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  great  salt-marshes 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Ori- 
noco. 

Naturalists  have  encounter- 
ed great  difficulty  in  their  at- 
tempts to  study  the  habits  of 
the  flamingo  in  its  native 
haunts,  for  it  is  a very  shy  and 
cautious  bird,  and  no  flock  is 
ever  found  without  a sentinel 
posted  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  danger.  This  is 
usually  the  largest,  and  prob- 
ably the  oldest  and  wisest,  bird 
of  the  Hock.  At  the  least  sound 
it  lifts  its  large  head  as  high  in 
the  air  as  the  long  neck  will 
allow,  and  looks  about  on  ev- 
ery side.  If  any  boat  or  hun- 
ter is  seen,  the  whole  flock, 
with  loud  screechings,  instant- 
ly vanishes  among  the  tall  wa- 
ter-grasses. 

When  the  flamingo  sleeps 
it  draws  one  leg  up  among  its 
breast  feathers,  and  bending 
its  neck  backward,  rests  its 
head  on  the  middle  of  its  back, 
with  the  beak  erect  in  the  air 
or  buried  in  its  wing.  It  is 
a graceful,  rapid  swimmer,  and 
Hies  easily,  stretching  its  long 
neck  before  and  its  legs  behind, 
like  the  crane  and  stork.  Its 
nest  is  described  by  those  nat- 
uralists who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  it  as  an 
immense  heap  of  mud  and  water-grasses  in  the  depths  of 
some  solitary  swamp,  where  the  mother  bird  broods  pa- 
tiently for  thirty  days  on  her  two  glistening  white  eggs. 
When  the  little  ones  are  hatched  they  take  to  the  water 
immediately,  and  swim  about  as  lively  as  young  ducks; 
but  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  fly  for  some  months, 
and  not  until  they  are  three  years  old  do  they  attain  the 
full  magnificence  of  their  scarlet  plumage. 

The  harmless  and  peaceful  flamingo  has  many  enemies 
besides  man.  Beasts  of  prey  are  prowling  abroad  at 
night,  and  pounce  upon  these  birds  while  they  art*  sleep- 
ing in  their  marshy  homes.  In  the  great  South  Ameri- 
can swamps  the  ocelot  is  one  of  its  most  formidable  foes. 
The  ocelot  is  a very  small  member  of  the  panther  family, 
and  is  found  in  ‘Mexico  and  all  through  the  American 
tropics.  It  is  a tawny-colored  creature,  covered  with 
glistening  block  markings.  It  has  the  same  habits  as 
other  members  of  its  family,  spending  the  duy  asleep  in 
some  secluded  thicket,  and  roaming  the  forests  at  night  1 
and  earl3*  dawn  in  search  of  birds  and  small  animals.  I 
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I KINGS  AND  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  CLARA  SAVILLE. 

1066. — William  the  Firsts**  The  Conqueror,”  came  over  the  *ca 
from  Normandy ; 

Matilda  of  Plunder*,  his  Queen,  worked  the  far-famed 
Baycux  Tapestry. 

|0r?7. — William  Rufus  built  Westminster  Hall,  Loudon  Bridge, 
ami  added  to  the  Tower; 

But  had  no  gracious  Queen  to  share  his  throne  and  power. 

1100. — Henry  I.,  •*  Bcanelerc,”  his  Saxon  subjects’  favor  strove 
to  gnin; 

Matilda  of  Scotland,  his  first  wife,  then  Adelicia  of  Lon- 
vain. 


1563. — Mary  1-  lost  many  faithful  subjects  by  her  fires  and  her 
bigotry ; 

Philip  II.  of  Spain  exceeded  her  in  deep  designs  and 

cruelty. 

1558. — Kli/abeth.  wise,  despotic  Queen,  last  of  the  line  of  Tudor ; 

To  crush  her  sovereign  power,  Spain  sent  her  great  “Ar- 
mada.” 

1603. — .lames  I.,  a Scottish  King,  of  the  old  Stuart  race; 

Anne  of  Denmark,  who  in  drawutic  shows  displayed  much 
art  and  grace. 

1625. — Charles  I.  trouble  had  with  Church  and  State  that  led  to 
civil  warfare; 

Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  whose  queenly  life  was  one 
of  toil  and  care. 


1135. — Stephen,  his  crown  to  gain,  cost  England  many  precious 
lives; 

Matilda  of  Boulogne — her  abbey  at  Fcvendium  no  longer 
Hiirvives.  * 


1154. — Henry  II.,  Fit*  Empress,  first  of  the  lMautaguuct  line  of 
Kings ; 

Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  of  whose  beauty  “ the  troubadour'' 
sings. 

1189. — Richard  I.,  the  first  King  who  fought  in  Palestine; 

Berengaria  with  him  wont,  Princess  of  Navarre's  royal 

line. 

1199,  —John  signed  the  Magna  Charts — o'er  his  crown  the  great 
sea  rages; 

Isabella  of  Angoul^ine  his  Queen,  “the  Helen  of  the 
Middle  Ages.” 

1216. — Henry  III.  had  civil  wars,  where  many  of  his  people  fell ; 

Eleanor  of  Provence  his  Queen,  surnamed  “ La  Belle.” 

1*27*2. — Edward  1.,  tliu  last  King  to  hold  the  Crusader's  lance ; 

Eleanors  of  Castile  first  wife;  then  Marguerite  of  France. 

1507. — Edward  II.,  murdered  monarch  of  a kingly  race; 

Isabella,  “ the  Fair,”  from  France,  most  beauteous  of  face. 

1327. — Edward  111.,  to  claim  his  rights  in  France,  lost  many 
brave  men  slain : 

Philippa  of  Huinault,  his  loving  wife,  from  Belgium’s 
fertile  plain. 

1377. — Richard  II.,  feeble  King,  to  Bolingbroke  his  crown  he  did 
resign ; 

Anne  id'  Bohemia,  then  Isa  India  of  France.  Queen  at  the 
age  of  nine. 

1309. — Henry  IV.  obtuiued  a usurper’s  crown  through  many 
cruel  deeds; 

Joanna  of  Navarro,  a lovely  lady,  long  imprisoned  in  the 
Castle  of  Leeds. 


1413.- -Henry  V.  carried  war  again  to  the  sunny  land  of  France  ; 

Katherine  of  Valois,  not  long  a Queen,  whose  beauty  did  > 
entrance. 


1422. — Henry  VJ.’s  reign  was  troubled  by  the  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster ; 

Margaret  of  Anjou's  varied  life  was  one  of  sorrow  and 
disaster. 

1461. — Edward  IV.’s  stormy  reign  llrst  learned  the  art  of  print-  i 

to*! 

Elizabeth  Wydville,  an  English  widow,  won  the  heart 
of  this  King. 

1483. — Edward  V.,  whose  reign  was  the  shortest  in  English 
history ; 

The  death  of  this  King  and  his  brother  was  fur  some 
time  a mystery. 

1483. — Richard  111.,  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  cruel  King  and 
dreaded  hater; 

Anne  Neville,  hopeless  Queen,  daughter  of  Warwick  the 
King-maker. 

1485. — Henry  VII.'s  coronation  united  the  red  and  white  roses, 

With  Elizabeth  of  York  wedded,  the  flowers  were  blend- 
ed in  posies. 

1509. — Henry  VIII.,  six  Queens  bad  he:  Katherine  of  Aragon 
and  Anne  Boleyu, 

Jane  Seymour,  An  no  of  C’leves,  Katherine  Howard,  Kath-  | 
rrinc  Parr,  who  outlived  him. 

1547. — Edward  VI.,  gentle,  scholarly  Prince,  who  wept  to  sign 
an  execution ; 

His  short  reign  gave  future  fears  to  those  of  the  rising 
Reformation. 


1649. — An  interregnum  followed,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  ruled 
with  power  ami  strength 

O'er  England,  the  “Lord  Protector  of  the  Common  wealth." 

1660. — Charles  II.,  restored  to  his  forefathers' throne  of  w ealth 
and  glory ; 

Catherine  of  Braganza,  with  Goa,  in  Hindustan,  in  Ad- 
dition to  her  dowry. 

1686. — James  II.,  whose  bigotry  and  cruelties  exiled  him  from 
his  native  land ; 

Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  a beauteous  lady,  born  to  com- 
mand. 

10h9. — William  III.,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  wise  statesman  and 
great  general ; 

Mary  II.,  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  foundress  of  Greenwich 
Hospital. 

1702. — Anne,  last,  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  celebrated  for  her  vic- 
toriea ; 

Prince  George  of  Denmark  her  husband,  and  admiral  of 
her  navies. 

1714. — George  I.,  a German  Prince,  first  monarch  of  the  house 
of  Hanover  is  seen  ; 

Sophia  of  Zell  his  wife,  hut  never  crowned  in  England 
Queen. 

1727. — George  11.  had  fought  on  German  soil,  and  troubles  had 
with  the  “ Pretender”; 

Caroline  of  Anspach,  a Queen  of  superior  talents,  grace, 
and  character. 

1760. — George  III.  lost  the  American  colonies  during  the  longest 
reign  in  English  uuuals ; 

Charlotte  of  Mecklcnburg-Mrclitz,  a lady  of  the  strictest 
code  of  morals. 

1820. — George  IV.,  iu  his  reign  were  numerous  inventions; 

Caroline  of  Brunswick,  whoso  woes  caused  great  dissen- 
sions. 

1830. — William  IV., 44  the  Sailor  King,”  liud  served  in  England's 
navy ; 

Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  a benevolent,  kind,  and  gen- 
tle lady.  . 

1837. — Victoria  now  reigns,  and  her  people  hive  her  dearly ; 

Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Cobnrg,  for  whom  she  mourns 
sincerely. 


UNCLE  HARRY'S  FIRST  PANTHER. 

BY  ALLAN  FORMAN. 

" OAY,  Uncle  Hurry,  you’ve  shot  ’most  everything;  did 
you  ever  shoot  a panther  f inquired  Charlie,  as  lie 
looked  up  from  the  book  lie  was  reading. 

“Of  course  he  has,”  interrupted  Tom.  44 Don’t  you  re- 
member the  skin  he  has  iu  his  room  t” 

"That  panther  was  nothing  to  my  first,”  said  Uncle 
Harry,  with  a laugh. 

“Tell  us  about  it,”  pleaded  Charlie,  as  lie  drew  his 
chair  closer  to  his  uncle’s. 

Uncle  Harry  laughed  again  good-naturedly,  and  com- 
menced as  follows : 

It  was  the  summer  your  father  got  married  that  I took 
my  first  trip  into  the  Adirondack*.  I went  up  to  Mar- 
tin’s, hired  a guide,  and  we  started  off  for  Little  Tupper 
Lake,  where  we  were  to  camp.  We  selected  a camping 
place  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  there  was  a good 
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spring  of  water,  anil  soon  had  our  tent  up,  and  the  camp  I 
fixed.  Certain  bear  and  panther  tracks  around  the 
spring  did  not  add  to  our  sense  of  security;  but  the  guide 
assured  me  that  they  would  not  come  into  camp  in  the 
daytime,  and  that  at  night  the  dog  would  give  warning. 
For  the  first  three  or  four  days  all  went  well;  we  shot  a 
tleer.  caught  plenty  of  trout,  and  had  a good  time  general- 
ly. But  one  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock.  Hank  Sweeny, 
my  guide,  came  to  me  with  the  announcement  that  the 
dog  was  gone. 

“Chawed  up  his  rope,  and  skedaddled," as  Hank  ex- 
pressed it.  “I  reckon  he  must  a smelled  that  thar  pan- 
ther that  was  to  the  spring  last  night.  He's  death  on  1 
panthers." 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  f I inquired,  anxiously. 

“Well,  I reckon  I'll  fetch  some  more  wood  into  camp, 
so  as  you  can  keep  up  a fire,  then  I’ll  take  and  row  around 
the  lake  and  up  the  creek,  and  yell  for  him ; he  won’t  go 
fur,"  answered  Hank. 

“Then  why  not  let  him  come  home  himself  ("  I sug- 
gested. for  I had  no  fancy  for  being  left  in  camp  alone;  | 
for  wo  had  been  in  camp  all  the  morning,  and  Hank  had 
filled  my  head  so  full  of  panther  stories  that  I trembled  j 
at  every  sound. 

“Why,  you  see,  he'd  start  out  for  home  over  on  Long  j 
Lake  ef  lie  got  lost,"  explained  Hank.  “ And  then  of  he  | 
should  tree  a panther,  he'd  set  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  till  , 
1976  ef  I didn’t  call  him  off.  You  ain’t  afraid  to  keep 
camp  for  an  hour  or  two  f’he  added. 

“O-h-h  n-o-o!"  I murmured. 

For  the  next  few  minutes  Hank  busied  himself  in  col-  ■ 
lecting  a large?  pile  of  pine  boughs  and  dry  sticks  for  the 
fire.  Then  he  shouldered  my  light  rifle,  and  handing  me 
his  heavy  one,  he  remarked : “ I guess  I’ll  start.  Keep  up 
a gocxl  fire,  and  don’t  go  fur  away  from  it,  as  the  panthers 
come  close  to  camp  sometimes  along  the  edge  of  the  even- 
ing, and  climb  into  a tree;  then  when  a feller  goes  under, 
they  drop  on  him.  I’ll  leave  my  heavy  rifle  for  you,  for 
it  would  give  you  a better  chance  if  anything  should  i 
turn  up.” 

“ Hadn't  I better  go  with  you  f I ventured. 

“And  leave  the  camp  alone  ?”  answered  Hank,  in  fine 
scorn.  “ Why,  that  deer  would  draw  all  the  cats  in  the 
neighborhood.  Keep  the  fire  a-going,  and  you’re  all  | 
right." 

1 thought  to  myself  that  I would  much  prefer  to  be  out 
of  the  way  when  all  the  cats  in  the  neigh borhcMnl  came  to 
investigate  the  deer  ; but  Hank  was  in  the  boat,  and  I 
could  hear  the  splash  of  the  oars  ns  he  pulled  up  the  lake. 

! silt  by  the  fire,  with  Hank’s  rifle  on  my  knees,  listening 
as  the  sound  of  his  voice  calling  the  dog  died  away  in  the  j 
distance.  I examined  the  rifle,  and  saw  that  it  was  load-  j 
ed;  it  was  one  of  the  old  pattern  rejieating  rifles,  ami  ; 
kicked  like  a mule.  I tried  to  whistle,  but  it  was  a fail-  j 
ure.  I endeavored  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  something 
else,  but  it  was  no  use.  The  story  of  the  man  who  fell 
asleep  beside  the  camp  fin?  and  was  eaten  up  by  a pan- 
ther. of  the  other  man  who  had  a panther  jump  on  him 
from  a tree  and  who  lost  both  eyes  in  the  struggle,  and  of  i 
various  other  men  who  had  been  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  fierce  animals,  were  uppermost  in  my  mind.  I sat  j 
and  watched  the  sunlight  fade,  the  gold  and  crimson 
melt  off  the  fleecy  clouds,  ami  the  shadows  as  they  gath  J 
ered  thicker  and  deeper  in  the  valleys.  Except  for  the 
occasional  weird  and  demon-like  laugh  of  the  loon  far  ' 
down  the  lake,  everything  was  perfectly  still,  and  every  ! 
sound  seemed  magnified;  the  cracking  of  a twig  seemed 
the  tread  of  a bear,  the  buzz  of  a night  beetle,  the  growl 
of  a panther.  I sat,  I don’t  know  how  long,  till  sudden- 
ly my  heart  almost  stopped  beating  as  I heard  the  steady 
but  stealthy  sound  of  footsteps  on  my  left.  I did  not  dare  [ 
to  move.  At  last,  with  a desperate  exertion,  I turned,  and 
there  in  the  crotch  of  a low  tree,  about  twenty  feet  from  ! 


me,  sat  an  immense  panther  just  ready  to  spring.  It 
was  so  dark  that  I could  just  distinguish  the  outlines 
of  his  form,  and  his  two  eyes  gleaming  like  coals  of  Hr£. 
I raised  the  rifle  carefully  to  my  shoulder.  I took  aim 
right  between  the  eyes,  fired,  and  missed,  I supposed,  for 
the  beast  was  in  the  same  position,  and  I could  see  his 
eyes  wink  and  glare  at  me  vindictively.  1 shot  again, 
but  as  before  with  no  effect.  I grew  desperate,  and  fired 
the  whole  five  shots  as  rapidly  as  I could,  and  was  just 
reaching  for  my  revolver,  when  Hank  came  rushing  up 
the  bank  followed  by  his  dog. 

“ What  on  earth  is  the  matter  f"  he  shouted.  I pointed 
to  the  motionless  form  in  the  tree,  and  gasped,  “A  pan- 
ther! See  his  eyes!  Shoot  him.  Hank!”  I was  nearly 
beside  myself  witli  fear  by  this  time,  and  my  hair  stood  on 
end,  like  wire. 

Hank  looked  at  the  tree  for  a moment,  then  turning  to 
me.  fairly  shouted,  “ A panther!  Why,  you—"  and  here 
he  burst  into  a roar  of  laughter.  “A  panther!  Why, 
it’s — ’’  and  again  he  laughed  so  heartily  that  he  had  to 
hold  on  to  a tree  for  support  At  last,  when  he  had  re- 
covered himself  somewhat,  he  went  to  the  tree,  and  reach- 
ing up  into  the  crotch  he  took  down  a— blue  army  coat 
with  brass  buttons.  As  he  unrolled  it  and  gazed  at  the 
holes  made  by  my  bullets  he  burst  into  a fresh  fit  of  laugh- 
ter. Every  bullet  had  taken  effect,  and  as  Hank  remark- 
ed, “ It  was  of  no  use  except  for  the  top  to  a pepper  box." 
Here  Uncle  Harry  stopped  and  laughed  at  the  recollection 
of  the  scene,  then  he  added,  in  explanation,  “You  see. 
children,  the  coat  was  rolled  so  that  two  of  the  brass  but- 
tons showed  and  glittered  in  the  fire-light  like  the  eyes  Of 
some  wild  animal.  I promised  Hank  a new  coat  and  u» 
limited  tobacco  if  he  would  say  nothing  about  it;  but  the 
story  was  too  good  to  keep,  and  all  the  way  home  I was 
teased  with  sly  hints  about  my  panther  hunt,  llellp. 
it’s  ten  o'clock.  Come,  off  to  bed  every  one  of  you," 
added  Uncle  Harry,  looking  at  his  watch. 

“You  didn't  save  the  skin  of  that  pauther.  did  you. 
Uncle  Harry  ?"  said  Charlie,  as  he  left  the  room. 


(Begun  In  Haki-kh'*  Yarira  Prori.*  No.  94,  Augunt  Hi.) 

PENELO  P E. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  LILLIE. 


Chapter  II. 

TO  any  one  unaccustomed  to  serving  in  a shop  the 
duties  seem  very  perplexing.  Left  alone,  Nora  sat 
down  behind  the  counter  feeling  decidedly  confused  by 
the  novelty  of  her  position.  There  was  a glare  of  gas- 
light in  the  window  above  the  fancy  articles,  and  Nora 
watched  the  faces  of  the  passers-by  who  peered  in,  some- 
times pausing  for  u more  critical  survey,  sometimes  hur- 
rying on  with  absent-minded  glances,  but  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  a real  customer  never  would  appear.  Finally, 
with  a rush  of  frosty  air,  a small  boy  appeared  who  want- 
ed some  needles;  then  a bevy  of  girls  who  had  wools  to 
match,  and  drove  Nora  wild  with  their  questions.  These 
were  followed  l>y  a cross  old  gentleman,  who  had  evident- 
ly been  induced  by  his  wife  to  match  some  silk,  and  who 
vented  his  ill -humor  on  poor  little  Nora,  scolding  her 
about  the  silk,  and  the  change  she  made,  and  everything 
she  tried  to  do  for  him.  To  his  visit  succeeded  an  inter- 
val of  solitude,  and  then  the  pleasant  figure  of  Mrs.  Bruce 
came  hurrying  iu,  her  face  glowing  from  the  night  air. 
and  a tempting  parcel  of  Cambridge  sausages  in  her 
hands. 

“ Now,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bruce,  “ what  do  you  say  hi 
stopping  another  ’arf  an  hour,  and  then  trying  a bit  of 
supper  ? Why,  wot’s  on  your  mind  f 
For  Nora's  face  had  suddenly  colored. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Bruce.’’  she  exclaimed.  “I  have  such  a fa- 
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Tor  to  ask  of  you.  You  sell  fancy  articles,  aiul  I know 
we  have  one  or  two  things  that  might  fetch  something. 
Oh,  could  I put  them  in  your  window  (" 

“Why,  of  course,0  said  Mrs.  Bruce,  cheerily;  "why  ■ 
not  1 Here ; run  and  get  them.  I’ll  wait  a minute.*' 

Nora  flew  up  stairs,  hut  on  reaching  the  upper  room 
found  her  mother  sleeping  so  peacefully  she  had  not  the 
heart  to  disturb  her.  But  she  felt  sure  her  purpose  could 
not  be  disapproved,  and  so  she  opened  a small  trunk, 
searching  among  their  few  possessions  for  the  articles  she 
hud  referred  to.  Them  was  a sandal* wood  box  which 
Nora  know  from  childhood,  in  it  were  a few  of  Mrs. 
Mayne’s  girlish  treasures,  and  opening  this  Nora  drew 
out  a prottv,  old-fashioned  luind  screen,  just  such  as  fash- 
ion, tired  of  novelty,  is  bringing  back  to  use.  The  faded 
colors,  the  delicate  scent,  the  decoration,  all  would  have 
made  it  valuable  to  the  bric-a-brac  collector  of  to-day. 
And  there,  painted  fancifully  across  the  buck,  was  the 
name 

^assNMKMB) 

Nora  held  the  little  screen  carefully  in  her  hands,  puz- 
zling over  the  name,  unknown  in  her  family  she  was 
sure,  yet  bringing  back  to  her  mind  the  wintry  morning 
when  she  had  seen  the  Deanery  gate  open,  and  that  pret- 
ty, unknown  “Penelope"  come  out  in  the  clear  crisp  sun- 
shine of  the  morning.  "Oh,  if  she  were  only  here  to 
buy  it l”  thought  Nora,  hastening  down  stairs  with  her 
treasure.  Mrs.  Bruce  approved  highly  of  it. 


TUB  OLD-FASH  ION  KU  HAND  SCREEN. -Da*w>  nv  K.  A.  Alum. 


“ You  see.  people  are  buying  they  old  things  now,”  said 
the  good  woman.  “So  put  it  in  the  window,  and  we’ll 
see  what  it  will  do.° 

Nora  tremblingly  chose  a place  for  the  little  screen. 
She  tried  to  be  very  conscientious,  and  interfere  with  none 


of  Mrs,  Bruce’s  wares,  hut  she  contrived  to  hang  the 
screen  so  that  the  name  “ Penelope”  shone  in  the  glare  of 
the  gas.  Then  she  sat  down,  feeling  as  if  she  were  await- 
ing a Fate.  People  came  and  went  ; a few  customers 
who  were  more  troublesome  than  profitable ; some  of  the 
hurrying  glances  were  bestowed  upon  Nora’s  screen,  but 
no  one  asked  to  examine  it.  The  savory  odors  from  Mrs. 
Bruce's  kitchen  were  finding  their  way  into  the  shop, 
making  poor  Nora  hungrier  than  ever,  when  she  noticed 
a tall  young  man  in  passing  look  critically  at  the  screen, 
and  then  turn  back,  and  finally  open  the  door. 

Nora’s  heart  throbbed. 

“ Will  you  let  me  see  that  screen,  miss,  if  you  please  ?” 
he  said,  politely. 

Nora  unfastened  it  from  the  line  with  rather  nervous 
fingers.  The  young  gentleman  held  it  up  in  the  light, 
examining  it  carefully.  It  was  a moment  of  suspense 
that  to  Nora  seemed  an  hour.  Then  she  heard  him  say. 
half  under  his  breath,  “ Penelope — queer—” 

“Yea,  sir,”  said  Nora,  earnestly;  “it  as  an  odd  name. 
I don’t  know  how  it  came  there;  it — ° Then  she  stopped 
short,  remembering  there  was  no  necessity  for  explanation 
’ to  this  stranger. 

The  young  man  seemed,  however,  scarcely  to  have 
heard  what  she  had  said.  He  continued  his  inspection  of 
the  quaint  little  screen,  finally  lifting  his  eyes  with  a look 
of  amusement  or  pleasure  in  them,  as  he  said : 

“ How  much  is  this  ? — it  is  wonderfully  good.” 

Nora  hesitated. 

“What  do  you  think  it  is  worth  if"  she  asked,  timidly. 

The  customer  looked  surprised. 

“ Is  there  no  fixed  price  ?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  sir,”  exclaimed  Nora,  “it  is  mine,  you  see.  Mrs. 
Bruce  let  me  put  it  in  the  window.  I — we — my  mother—" 

Her  cheeks  were  crimson.  She  stopped,  not  knowing 
how  to  continue  the  explanation.  The  young  man  look- 
ed at  her  very  kindly.  Something  in  the  care-worn  little 
face,  the  pathetic  eagerness  of  the  eyes,  told  Nora’s  story. 

“I  think,”  said  her  customer — "I  think  it  is  worth 
about  two  pounds,”* 

Nora’s  eyes  glistened.  Two  pounds ! She  could  scarce- 
ly believe  her  senses.  Was  it  possible! 

“Oh!"  she  whispered,  “Is  it  really— do  yon  want  it 
so  much  l” 

The  young  man  laughed  good-naturedly. 

“ I want  it  very  much,”  he  answered.  “ I have  a cous- 
in named  Penelope." 

And  almost  before  the  young  girl  could  realize  her  good 
fortune  her  customer  was  gone,  the  evidence  that  she  was 
not  dreaming  being  the  two  gold  pieces  shining  in  her 
hand. 

Mrs.  Bruce  was  delighted:  but  when  Nora  wished  her 
in  accept  the  money  in  payment  for  the  room — the  rent  of 
which  was  long  overdue — she  stoutly  refused.  “Give 
me  ten  shillings,”  she  said,  busily  making  the  change. 

There,  now.  I’ve  a cozy  bit  of  supper  ready  for  your 
mother,  if  you’ll  carry  it  up  to  her.”  A nice  plate  of 
mashed  potatoes  and  steaming  brown  sausages  was  ready 
in  the  little  parlor.  Nora  could  hardly  express  her  ap- 
I n-ciation  of  tl»c  good  woman’s  kindness.  She  carried  the 
little  tray  up  stairs  with  a grateful  heart.  Her  mother 
was  awake,  and,  putting  down  the  supper,  Nora  hastened 
to  tell  her  story;  but  to  her  surprise  her  mother  listened 
in  dismay. 

“Ob,  Nora!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mayne.  "Wliat  have 
you  done,  my  darling  < 1 would  rather  have  parted  with 

anything,  before  that  little  screen.  It  was  my  one  relic 
of  the  past !” 

Poor  Nora  ! her  heart  swelled  with  grief.  She  was 
tired  and  worn  with  anxiety,  and  looking  at  her  mother 
piteously  she  burst  into  a flood  of  tears. 


* Ten  dollars. 
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The  Deanery  at  Nunsford  is  a large 
old  house  full  of  beautiful  rooms,  each, 
it  seems  to  me,  setting  the  charms  of 
the  next  at  defiance.  There  is  u wide 
long  hall  leading  to  the  dining-room, 
with  deep  windows  fronting  the  garden, 
and  in  winter-time  their  seats  are  always 
full  of  flowers : rases  clambering  against 
the  old  lattice- work  panes;  hyacinths 
filling  the  air  with  odors;  and  pots  of 
yellow  primroses,  which  so  early  star 
the  borders  of  every  Devonshire  gar- 
den. 

On  a certain  January  morning  one  of 
these  bright  windows  was  made  brighter 
still  by  the  figure  of  a tall,  brawn-haired 
young  lady  who  had  stop|»ed  to  open  a 
parcel  on  her  way  to  breakfast. 

‘‘Penelope  — Penny!’*  called  half  a 
dozen  voices  further  up  the  hall,  where 
the  Dean's  children  were  groujicd  about 
the  fire.  “Do  come ; we  won’t  go  in  to 
breakfast  without  you.” 

“Iam  coming.”  said  Penelope,  slow- 
ly. “ I’ve  got  a birthday  present  from 
Lionel,”  she  added.  “Poor  boy!  he  is 
far  enough  away  now.1*  And  still  hook- 
ing at  her  gift,  Penelope  Harleford,  the 
Dean’s  niece,  made  her  way  toward 
the  eager  little  group  just  as  the  Dean 
himself  appeared  in  the  dining-room 
door. 

“Lion  has  sent  Penehqie  a present,” 
said  Joe,  the  youngest  boy.  “ Look, 
papa;  it  is  a funny  old  fan.” 

“No,”  said  Penelope;  “it  is  a hand 
screen,  and  it  is  so  quaint  and  pretty.” 

And  the  little  screen,  which  at  that 
moment  Nora  Mayne  would  have  given 
a great  deal  to  possess  again,  was  put 
into  the  Dean's  hands. 

“ Mayn’t  I show  it  to  Aunt  Letitia 
In-fore  breakfasts”  pleaded  Penny,  with 
a coaxing  air.  “ I know  she  would  be 
so  interested  in  it;  she  dearly  likes  old 
things.” 

“As  you  like,  dear,”  said  the  Dean, 
giving  her  blooming  cheek  a pinch. 

“ Hurry  back,  though : we  don't  see  so  much  of  you,  now 
that  Aunt  Letty  is  hack  again.” 

Pretty  Miss  Penny  laughed  aud  ran  away,  holding  her 
treasure  tightly,  stopping  half  a minute  in  u bend  of  the 
old  staircase  to  look  at  it  again,  and  to  whisper,  “Poor 
dear  Lion — poor  Lion!”  and  then  hurrying  on  to  a door, 
before  which  she  paused,  knocking  lightly. 

The  ‘‘Come  in”  was  iu  a-sweet  low  voice.  Penelope 
opened  the  door  leading  into  a beautiful  room  rich  iu 
color  and  arrangement.  A crippled  lady,  the  same  Nora 
Mayne  had  seen  carried  to  the  Bath-chair,  was  seated  near 
the  window. 

“Well,  my  love,  have  you  breakfasted  already  f"  said 
the  lady,  holding  out  a thin  white  hand. 

“No.  aunt,”  said  Penelope,  kneeling  beside  the  inva- 
lid’s chair;  “but  I want  you  to  see  Lion's  birthday  pres- 
ent to  me.  Poor  boy!  He  put  it  up  the  night  before  he 
sailed  for  India.  Isn’t  it  charming  ?” 

Miss  Harleford.  Penelope’s  aunt,  took  the  screen  rather 
carelessly  in  her  hands,  then  she  uttered  a quick,  sharp 
little  cry. 

“ Penny,”  she  exclaimed,  “where  did  Lion  get  this? 

1 have  not  seen  it  in  over  twenty  years,  but  I remember 
it  perfectly. H 

[to  be  contixuev.  1 
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FLOURY'S  HOOPLK. 

Isn’t  it  dreadfully  horrid, 

(’aught  in  this  hoople  again  ? 

Hum  with  the  sun  on  my  forehead. 

Ever  so  far  down  the  lane. 

(’aught  in  this  hoople  again;  • 

Nurse  didn’t  know  I was  skipping 
Ever  so  fur  down  the  lane, 

Hope  I’m  not  iu  for  a whipping. 

Where  is  my  bonnet,  1 wonder? 

I think  1 have  dirtied  my  dress; 

.1  ust  like  a hoop-skirt,  ain’t  it? 

Makes  me  look  grown  up,  1 guess. 

Yes,  I hare  dirtied  iny  dress; 

Pity  to  vex  mamma  so ; 

Yet  if  I get  iu  a uie.ss 
She  will  forgive  me,  I know. 

Pity  to  vex  mamma  so; 

Think  I’ll  go  home  and  tie  sorry; 

She  will  forgive  me,  I know. 

And  rail  me  her  dear  little  Flurry. 

And  it  is  dreadfully  horrid. 

Here  all  alone  in  the  lane. 

With  the  hot  suu  on  my  forehead, 

Caught  in  my  hoople  again.  jr 
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Cuooixi  mtwt.Naw  M 
I am  going  to  tell  IKnvca'*  Yoiumj  Peoi*i.x  about 
q flood  whirh  w<;  had  lum  July  17.  It  wo#  caused 
by  the  breaking  of  a wnier^jwiu.aiul  nearly  drowned 
inanuuu'e  grn  v pony Sully, whleh  w «*  picketed near  the 
crook.  It  happened  in  the  afternoon.  Mamma  vva# 
reading  to  us.  tt'e  could  luwr  the  sound  ot  tin;  water 
coming,  but  thought  it  war  the  rain  on  the  hill*. 
Burnt),  our  mron-,  went  out  for  something,  and  we 
followed  her.  and  when  w«  got  to  ll>e  door,  wc  saw 
Bally  iu  tmubk',  and  Surah  ran  to  see  what  wan  the 
matter.  There  was  Solly  In  about  eight  (ccf  of  wa- 
ter; she  hail  run  down  1st  u gully  when  alia  saw  I lie 
water  coming,  but  #he  broke  her  rope  and  goi  out 
without  being  hurt  much,  though  the  force  of  11m* 
water  rolled  ner  uver  several  time*.  Mamina  and  i 
PJeusaticc  went  further  down,  ami  mw  the  wave  ' 
coming,  and  mamma  aald  it  «u«  like  a great  column 
of  muddy  water.  The  flood  la* tad  bikhii  twenty 
minutes,  otil  U did  not  do  many  harm.  It  took  a tun  . 
and  a hen-coop  away,  und  moved  a great  many  large  i 
atone#,  besides  destroy  lug  a bridge. 

Mtuii*  fitirwiit  M. 


E*n  <■■■■>  a*.  Piaxuvixik 

I live  in  Alleghany  City,  Pennsylvania,  bur  we 
catne  op  hen*  in  the  mountain*  for  the  summer.  It 
ia  very  cool  and  pleasant  here,  and  I like  it  very 
much.  I have  been  an  Invalid  lor  two  year*,  and 
have  to  walk  ou  crutches.  1 can  trot  walk  far  at  u 
time.  I have  a chair  on  w heel*  tu  which  I ride  wheu 
1 am  tired  of  walking.  My  brother  and  I have  a 
poor  that  we  call  Daisy.  1 have  a phaeton  to  drive 
out  in. 

I like  “ The  Cruise  ot  the  ‘Ghost’"  Inst  of  all  the 
sioric*  ®o  far.  I like  tiui  Wiggles  very  touch;  mine 
have  appeared  In  three  namtxcra.  1 ran  draw  quite 
well,  msd  1 am  learning  to  paint  in  oil  colors.  \)  heu 
iu  the  country  I try  to  sketch  a little. 

Wiutsku  II. 


gsisnron,  iliMiCsi  um. 

Aa  so  many  little  boy*  and  girls  have  told  alrout 
their  pete,  I thought  I would  tell  about  mine.  I 
have  a white  mouse  named  Pippo;  he  I*  very  tame, 
nod  I have  taught  him  to  jump  through  a ring.  1 
have  a cat  named  Wlljiam  A.  Dolns,  and  u dog  named 
Dottle  Dimple,  besides  numerous  hens  and  chickens, 
aud  a few  pigeon#.  1 have  a goldfinch  named  Bright  i 
Kyes.  Having  no  brothers  or  ulstens,  I think  a great  ' 
deal  of  my  pet*.  Lilia.*  C. 

rukt>t«*,  Kksnu.  I 
I live  on  a farm,  am  twelve  year#  old,  and  have  iuts  , 
of  chickens  and  turkey*,  a pot  doer,  and  a pet  lamb.  | 
We  have  thirteen vows,  and  sell  cream.  The  pasture  j 
ia  a distance  from  the  house,  so  I sometimes  go  after  | 
the  cow*  on  horseback.  Uncr,  lately,  my  iior«v  stack 
fast  ill  the  mire,  and  another  time  the  horse  and  I | 
rode  straight  info  a bon*  mat.  Sometime*  l have  i 
great  trouble  in  driving  home  (be  cows, 

Jounnix  K.  It, 


qtrtxev.lawkSM. 

I am  twelve  yean  old.  1 am  a little  cripple,  and 
have  not  been  out  of  bed  lor  alx  month*,  with  the 
Mp-dlsease.  I cun  not  n>ove  except  aa  oilier#  move 
me.  Will  some  of  tlw*  young  poopk  w ho  rend  your 
paper  send  tut*  something  to  read,  as  that  1*  the  only 
amusement  I have?  Me  used  In  live  la  Chicago, 
where  uiy  lather  got  iue  book#  from  the  piihik  li- 
brary, but  there  b no  public  library  here,  mi  I have 
nothing  to  read.  1 shall  be  very  much  obliged  if 
mime  ot  the  little  Iwya  und  girl*  who  cuU  run  about 
will  send 'me  aonielhliijj  to  amuse  m*.  I have  no  I 
mother,  and  niy  sister  take*  care  of  me. 

AimuJesB. 


C«*Ta»  !>»».*,  Rfn>»«  Num, 

I rrad  all  of  “Toby  Tyler,” s tul  iuu  very  glad  Mr. 
OU#  la  writing  anuthcT  story.  I liked  "Thu  Cruise 
of  1 he  * Glvust?  " and  it  reminded  iuu  uf  a l>oal  my 
brother*  and  I mad"  hist  summer.  We  built  a raft 
aevetiteeu  feet  long  and  four  feet  w ide.  We  made 
onrs,  ami  wvsit  row  ing  after  pnMMUim;  and  when 
we  reached  a place  In  tin*  river  where  we  could  dive, 
we  would  jump  into  the  water,  ami  have  a gixai 
swim,  t uni  leu  year*  old,  and  am  l-nming  to  ridu. 
I like  to  riMil  the  letter#  lo  the  Yoi’ju,  Pr«>ri.x,  ttl:d 
so  thought  that  js-rliap*  some  Jitllw  Imys  wuiiid  like 
to  read  wliut  1 have  written.  J,  G*  U-,  Jen. 

Your  brother  Walter’s  letter  came  safely  with 
yonn*,  but  wl*  could  not  give  span*  In. bolln 

It. «»#•*,  Wlsouh. 

Having  seen  n letter  front  Blanche  I*,  lit  No.  VS,  1 
thought  that  I too  would  "end  a 1*1 par  f rtmi  onr town. 

I w ent  yesterday  to  the  Devil's  Like,  which  i*  about 
three  milk#  from  here.  It  Is  surrounded  by  Ulutla. 
on  CMitf  side  of  the  lake  tin- re  Is  a large  Irolei  railed 
the  t lllt  IIoiim*.  where  a hundred  gu»wtB  /rout  ull 
pari*  «t  the  country  arc  bring  imrcrtufucd.  But  the 
other  side  is  generally  choueu  by  picnickers.  U is 


called  Kirkland,  because  l(  is  ow  ned  by  a man  whose 
name  hi  Kirk. 

Arriving  at  7 o’clock  a.w.  at  Kirkland,  we  went 
over  lo  Bandy  Beach,  a place  famous  for  liutbiug. 
From  there  we  atrolh-d  Iu  Alaska  Grotto,  Which  Is  a 
kind  of  little  cavern  in  the  ruck*,  where  it  is  a*  cold 
as  Ice.  in  the  uflcruoou  we  went  ia  bathing,  und 
!uul  a ride  on  tin-  take  in  a mw-bnut  to  a little  lug* 
cabin  owned  by  a club  ot  gentlemen. 

At  Kirkland  them  nre  tour  cottage*,  and  a largo 
. house  culled  the  Pavilion,  all  ol  which  urn  f urn  lulled 
with  dishes,  cut  beds,  etc.,  olid  related  tu  person*  w tao 
wish  them  also  much  a week.  BaiukH. 

~ ’ Como*.  X»»  Y*u. 

i We  live  a mile  from  the  village.  Wr  have  a great 
black  coriy  Newftiumllaud  dog  named  Bruno.  who 
Is  Very  nice,  hut  runs  oil  to  the  village  whenever  he 
colt  get  h chance.  M\*  have  two  canary-birds,  two 
cats,  two  horses,  and  a cult.  Ani.it:  B. 

tit  Auluu 

I have  wantcvl  to  write  a letter  to  Yogas  Pkoi-lk 
ever  since  I first  subscribed  to  ti,  Imt  mamma  thought 
1 wrote  too  Imdly.  1 am  wry  glad  that  another  #to- 
ry  Is  to  be  published  by  the  author  of  " Toby  Tyler,” 
a*  that  I*  my  favorite  story.  My  II 111"  brother  lu# 
the  smallest  puny  1 ever  saw.  It  is  so  gentle  that 
be  cun  easily  calcb  and  ride  It,  thuugli  he  is  only 
sewn  years  old.  i am  nine,  and  have  never yet  Wen 
to  school.  Etca*  W.  W. 


A hard  trip  we  bud  across  the  English  Channel  j 
from  Bonthampton  to  Havre*,  and  then  wr  had  a ■ 
half-hour  trip  in  a steamboat  over  to  Truuvlllc.  We 
staid  a week  there,  till  we  found  a pretty  chalet  iu 
VUh*r»-#ur-Mer,  called  “ Outlet  des  Bosquet*,"  where 
we  kept  house  for  three  weeks,  and  went  tu  the 
tieaulllul  beach  every  day,  and  found  shell*  and  pi*t-  i 
rilled  thing*.  The  Normandy  peasants  were  great 
fishers;  cveu  the  women  were  out  III  deep  water  I 
catching  shrimps  and  cralw.  The  summer  weather  I 
coming  no,  we  hurried  through  Faria  lo  rtw  ItfleftalMl, 
spending  one  night  In  Bale,  We  are  Iu  Luzerne  for  ! 
Jive  week*,  ami  nave  been  ull  over  the  place,  have  | 
sen  the  old  w alls,  the  bridge  of  the  ■'  Dance  uf 
iXatb,"  Thorwalds*nV  " Liun."  ill  memory  of  the  | 
brave  Buds#  guarvls  slalu  in  defeudlng  Louis  XVI.  iu 
t?!fX.  We  rvatl  Schiller's  **  William  Tell,”  and  have 
seen  his  chapel  on  the  lake,  as  we  visited  Bevllabcrg, 
high  up  on  a high  lull,  with  beuuutul  pJiM*  forests, 
and  a lovely  view.  ii*aav  G. 

Ua.wsaviLLa,  ruiust. 

Every  winter  flocks  of  fMiroqiicts  tly  about,  ami 
Lust  year  we  had  one  for  u peL  We  led  hliu  on 
cockle^hurr*  and  sagar-cai.e,  and  cold  nmnilngs  he 
would  sit  under  the  stove  with  the  Cats.  Sometime* 
he  would  slip  awuy,  uud  mice  be  staid  out  all  night. 

In  the  morning  we  heard  him  colling,  went  out,  and 
Iwuught  him  iu.  We  have  had  ripe  tig*  this  summer. 
They  arc  very  nice  when  eaten  trvsh  Irniu  the  tree. 

I wu  eight  year#  old  lust  May.  K.  Fsaul  K. 

Xn  Tom  Cm- 

I am  eleven  years  old,  uud  Biy  brut  her  U per™ 
yntti*.  I hud  a sweet  lit  lie  baby  brother,  und  he  wu# 
so  pretty  and  cunning  that  every  one  loved  him. 
He  had  gulden  curls,  and  coukl  nuv  everything,  al- 
tliougti  be  was  not  yet  two  year#  old-  He  dim  on 
the  Huh  of  July  Uat,  aud  we  all  uitm  him.  1 think 
“Tito  and  Tip'*  promise*  to  be splendUL 

John  U.  1J. 


Li*#,  r 

1 think  1 ought  to  write  sotDcthing  forllairt'BB'a 
Yocaw  FHOft-t,  Iwcausc  1 look  jn*t  like  Tnhy  Tyler. 
My  hair  U red.  my  face  Is  ftrckhnt,  and  1 have  an 
Fncle  Dan’l,  only  I don't  live  with  him.  I have  a 
black  cat;  Iu  name  is  Tlali,  uud  it  ha#  two  little 
kitten*. 

I have  three  big  brother*.  One  of  them  h#w  been 
tu  Colorado.  Ileeame  home  last  w Intel, and  brought 
nearly  a trunk ful  ot  sfioclmioi*. 

1 liked  **  Toby  Tyler"  tlw  best  of  any  of  the  #ti>- 
rir»,  but  I think  Jimmy  Bnmu  Is  cute,  anil  I wu* 
sorry  he  made  #ach  “ A Tcmble  Mistake."  My  sis- 
ter write*  this  for  me,  because  I'm  loo  small  to  do  it. 

D jut  mi  U. 


tllUMvni,  Mm  *i. 

ily  sister  anti  I lake  Vorvo  Psorut,  uud  lov#  It 

• dearly,  We  always  look  for  It  on  I'huradar.  We 

• enjoy  reading  the  letter*  in  the  I’ust-ofliei-  Bi<x. 
i My  sister  l#  twelve,  and  1 am  nine  years  ulil.  We 

have  three  brother#  younger  than  unrmdvc*.  I saw 
a letter  In  one  ot  our  t>«pvr*  written  bv  a little  boy 
, who*igmil  hi*  name  Frank le  Thnnnis,  which  vs  tin; 
I very  same  name  a*  that  of  our  youtigwt  brother. 

1 We  have  talked  a great  deal  atxiul  h,  and  w e wonder 
If  he  is  as  sweet  and  pretly  »*  our  tlmir  ilttle  Frankie 

is.  baut  T. 


I'mii  iikiphi^  rmiuTint, 

I um  a little  gltl  »ix  year*  old.  f an  not  read  very 
much  yet.  so  ttiv  maiuiiu  road*  YoL'no  huiruluiiia 
1 have  a little  brother  Arthur;  he  I*  in  (he  country 
now . / would  rather  stay  w ith  my  inammtk,  Ik-fore 
We  movisl  to  the  city  iv»-  timl  a hlurh  dug  mimed 
Frlaco,  who  would  play  ‘ ' h ids-aud-avelc’.'  wj  m idVJmd 
would  alway*  flmt  us.  I luid  a dear  little  pussy 
nann-.|  Flossie,  but  #lw‘  dlevl.  Hhe  us*-il  to  cur.  hor- 
aclf  up  In  my  hat  aud  go  tu  sleep.  1 have  four  dull.*. 


: and  Jots  of  Irtnanrt*.  When  1 am  old  enough  J will 
j write  a letter  my  self.  OKMRraa. 

j In  the  little  letter  which  accompanied  (be  Hunt 
which  follow  the  writer  said : 

I Mv  mamma  ha*  written  ronic  verse#  for  my  little 
j brother  and  sister  nod  myself,  and  I think  they  urv 
very  sweet.  Mamma  lia*  l>een  very  airk,  ami  in>t 
aide  to  read  or  write  for  eight  year*,  and  sue  had  to 
j write  these  verm-#  by  /pvrltity,  a#  she  cru»  hot  loos 
over  arid  write  them.  1 am  eight  year#  old,  and  my 
1 home  i»  iu  Katsmum,  Georgia.  My  uanie  1# 

'MaXHIBRh  E. 

KICHAltDB  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

I drove  them  down  to  the  meadow, 

Dolly  nod  DIJJy  and  Kxtr, 

And  my  step*  life*  theirs  grow  quicker 
A#  We  heated  Ibe  pasture  gate; 

For  beuealh  the  xhxih*  uf  a cedar, 

Where  no  cIovit  ever  grew, 

I had  Guilt  a master  bird-trap, 

And  act  the  trigger  l rue. 

I knew  a little  rod  bird 
Whoso  feather#  every  one 
Were  aa  bright  a#  tin*  juicu  of  a berry. 

Or  the  ataiii  ot  the  setting  aim. 

My  lwart  went  patter,  patter. 

Ax  I throat  my  Unger*  through 
The  Irap  that  held  a captive 
Where  the  gnarled  uiu  cedar  grow. 

My  heart  Iwat  like  the  rain-drops. 

And  (the  redhlrd  In  my  thought) 

I felt  a fluttering  wingh-t. 

And  cried,  ••  You're  caught!  you’re  caught T 
Bnt  alas  for  the  dream#  of  childhood! 

Tin:  bird  was  only  gray ; 

And  with  aogry  frown  aud  feature 
I loaned  it  far  away. 

That  night  beside  my  mother 
1 told  my  grief  with  team, 

And  I've  not  (nrgot  her  answer 
Through  all  lb«*e  weary  year*. 

She  aald:  “Oh.  little  Richard, 

The  bird  with  the  homely  coat 
Ila#  all  tlie  xweeUist  mimic 
Of  the  f ureal  iu  it*  throat! 

M And  never  forget,  my  darling, 

Aa  life  you  travel  through. 

Thai  Kittie  of  it*  sweetest  bleaainga 
May  gray-coated  come  to  you.” 


I.rm.1  Ctnwr,  Pouf  MiviiMn,  Sao»i  Im.ua 

I W'uuted  tny  mamma  to  write  to  you  when  I ni* 
iu  Troy,  but  1 had  uot  any  iwta  lo  write  about,  uul 
uiy  mamma  told  me  to  wait  till  I gut  to  the  *e*- 
; shore*. 

j Now  we  are  here.  The  ocean  1#  all  aronnd  u#  tri- 
cep! OU  (me  aide.  We  an*  on  the  lowcwi  |»ri  of 
I IUkkIc  Island,  on  n point  reacldng  away  out  into  tlw 
ocean,  1 am  almoet  tlw  tntlv  little  girl,  aa  thetr  w 
I only  one  other  here*.  She  ia  May  Kemjnou,  and  she 
llV(«  ben*  alway  a. 

May  ha#  Uve  kittena.  Oiao  kitten  ha# double  paw*, 
and  three  kittwi*  have  two  to  three  toes  0»‘«-*r 
limit  the)  ought  to  liave,  und  one  kitu-u  ht  like  all 
other  kittens.  There*  are  u great  many  iuterewtluc 
thing#  about  Itere,  bnt  my  mamma  aaya  1 tnort  hm 
tell  about  too  many  at  a time.  CuptKiu  William#  i* 
the  lobster  man,  nud  once  in  n while  he  takes  us  out 
stullUg  iu  his  vtaoeL  It  Will  hold  about  twelve  |m>- 
p!«.  Ill*  arm#  are  nil  tattooed,  aud  he  tell#  very  uiiv 
xlorksa  about  sldpwrvcke.  1 «ra  trying  to  learn  th- 
name*  of  all  the  Mil*,  and  lo  '*  Im>x  tin*  com  pa**."  I 
sin  going  to  a Rhode  Island  clam-hake.  In  tny  next 
letter  I w ill  tell  you  about  nutne  retd  11  re  decoy-ducks. 
Noma  Brasoa*  A. 

We  wish  the  little  folk*  who  read  tbe  letter  which 
Mr*.  Richardson  has  sent  lo  this  uniuber  uf  Oof 
Pnvt-offlce  Box  would  begin  to  think  bow  bice  It 
would  las  to  save  a little  *n«n<y  to  Scud  her,  so  thit 
the  school-Iioase  which  she  so  much  want*  could  h» 
built.  As  *be  will  give  the  land  and  the  timber. aid 
Pete  flint  the  other  men  will  perform  most  of  the  La- 
j bor.it  will  lake  but  a small  amount  of  money.  Who 
will  do  without  a pretty  riblvon  or  a pound  of  cornlj, 
i and  help  to  raise  this  Utile  school-bouso  under  tlx 
grand  old  plot*#  at  Woodxlde  ? 

Pxvu  i,nTU  Faiwrai,— It  h>  with  very  much  plea- 
sure that  I now  uiktinwh-ilgc  Hie  little  packnjsstJi'i 
I have  had  from  you  since  I wrote  before.  We  r*i -i 
keep  hofdug  that  we  will  get  the  KinaMiwe  i*. 
j Unit*,  mid  hi  Hit*  ineuii  wblle  we  keep  on  with  tlw 
Sinniitv  aftcruomi  school  It*  tlie  dining-room.  He" 
j itiurbl  would  like  you  all  to  be  here  am)  help  u# 
teach  lh>*m!  \\  lnm  llwy  get  very  sleepy,  rav  *»l»r 
| wake#  them  up  by  letting  riiem  sing  Since  1 write 
I have  hud  packag.-**  from  Mis#  Neill'-  J.  I'arker, 

I Bod  lord  Avewm-Jlrooklyn,  N.  Y- ; Willi-  ulm*i«*l. 
t'levelaud,  OUlu;  Mr*.  Nettle  Ulrkttt,  Wlnlistage- 
HI.;  Frank  Butxmv,  Martha  Butaow,  Mary  Bct/fl*. 

1 Km  inn  Ituianw.  Wsttu’ka,  III.;  Grade  MacoiaM. 
j Uraml  laic.  Vi. ; Nellie  and  Samuel  WiUel*.  OH 
! W.-Ihurv.  Ling  Island;  (hxirgfa  Hitchcock,  t haa  - 
UttlA,  n:  Y.;  Mr*.  C.  a Kctwe,  Asa  Kerwe,  1»«v:d 
Kocso,  Ed.  Uukatt.  Turner's  Junction,  IU. : Carroll 
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P.  Wilton,  Troy.  Ttimowi ; David  Shipman,  S»  i 
Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn : Mis*  Mary  O'Neil,  Kuchin-  j 
Ur,  N.  V. : Hubert  t),  Rlrharrlsoji,  Box  492,  Nashua,  1 
N.  U. ; Glenn  Woolfendeii,  N'ensho,  New  urn  Co.,  I 
Mo. ; Alberta  Ulman.  White  Sutpbiir  Springs,  W. 
Va. ; Fatiuv  Statue,  Adriun.  Mich. : Martin  C,  Longs- 
treth,  Brti  V Broad  SL,  Philudduhls,  Pa. ; Grace  and 
IxmUa  Todd,  Meriden,  t'nun. : Loui»e  Keiiey.  Snilua 
City,  CaL;  Charley  Ungen,  Eaton, Ohio;  Elmer  Wal- 
lace, K3k  Point,  Dakota;  Nellie  Kltz  Burns.  Lewis- 
town.  The  Stale  was  not  written  on  your  ptielal. 
inv  dear  Nellie,  mm  I couUl  not  write  to  von,  a*  l 
wished.  With  many  thitnk*  to  yon  all  fruui  lii.vuelf 
and  family,  Uncle  Pete,  and  the  whole  S n mlay - 
school,  I urn  very  truly  your  grutelul  friend, 

Mas.  Hntu.vKintov 

The  mem  hem  of  the  Natural  History  Society  will 
be  glad  to  learn  I hut  Mrs.  Richardson  will  organize 
the  WoodsUle  brunch,  and  send  report*  from  time  to 
time.  Her  own  family  and  her  echolara  will  form 
the  branch,  under  her  charge. 

Iloiw*.  Komi. 

The  Holton  hrancli  of  the  Natural  Illatory  So- 
ciety  met  for  file  11  ret  lime  on  July  *6.  There 
were  but  few  member*.  George  S.  Liit*rntt  wan 
elected  president.  I am  glad  tiro  eoclety  hut*  been 
organ in'il.  us  it  will  promote  nil  Interval  in  on- 
tore  untmit  the  children  of  thin  town.  We  have  a 
good  book  that  we  intend  to  uw  at  the  meeting*  of 
tlie  cltth.  There  arc  three  or  four  1»oy*  and  girl* 
hem  who  take  YoeMi  Psoclr.  bnt  who  are  only  nine 
year*  old.  A*  yet  none  of  onr  clnh  have  discovered 
any  facta  worth  reporting.  We  will  meet  every  two 
work*,  and  I will  report  the  doing*  of  tld#  society 
regularly  once  a month.  E.  S.  Bxux,  Secretary. 

The  following  exchange*  am  offered  by  corre- 
•potuleiits : 

One  uUtnp  from  each  of  the  following  countries, 
for  a triangular  Cape  of  Good  Hope  flump  ami  a 
Straits  Settlement  stamp : Denmark,  Anatria,  Sw  itz- 
erhuiri,  Canada,  llollauil.  Brazil,  Belgium,  Hungary, 
England,  Prance,  Germany,  and  Bavaria. 

CaKTSB  CoMJtlITT, 

Walton  House,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

Stamp*  from  Germany,  England,  Canada,  Berm  in 
da,  Island  of  Cuba,  and  i\  S,  Revenue  stamps,  for 
atarupa  from  any  other  nation.  Stamp*  from  Mex- 
ico e*pec tally  desirable.  K.  E.  Hina, 

Allegany  Co.,  Belmont,  N.  Y, 

I would  like  to  exchange  ff-cent  (brown)  issue  of 
1571,  and  5.  6,  10,  uml  30  cent  1'.  S.  stamp*.  and  1 
and  KM  penny  English  stamp*. 

Fkbi>  B Hrsez, 

ff36  South  Second  SL,  Brooklyn,  E.  D. 

A newspnprr  published  at  Natal  with  new*  of  Hie 
war  there,  for  five  specimen*  of  mineral*,  to  weigh 
about  three  ounce*  each.  Svmmii  Kim  km, 

Orocsheck,  Limestone  Co.,  Texan. 

E.  H,  Randolph  wish**  to  be  addressed  during  the 
summer  at  13  and  13  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

I live  In  the  country,  and  two  of  my  cousins  are 
visiting  ii*  till*  summer.  Papa  take*  H asi'kb'h 
Yot'No  Panri.K  this  year  for  my  brother.  I would 
like  to  exchange  a atone  and  a little  soil  from  New 
York,  tor  the  same  from  any  other  State  or  Terri- 
tory; and  also  some  everlasting-flower*  that  grow 
hero,  for  pn-MMil  ieave*,  fern*,  or  (lower*  from  anv 
place  in  the  United  State*.  Correspondents  will 
please  label  what  they  seud.  and  lie  sure  to  write 
their  address  In  (nil  so  I will  know  when-  they  come 
from.  Will  they  please  inform  me  If  they  recwlvo 
w hat  I tend,  rind  wrap  their  package*  securely  7 
S vu.tiiKi.i.K  B-vti-jw, 

West  Kortilglit,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Minerals,  for  miiicml*.  ores,  and  other  curiosities. 

M.  L.  E.,  31  Spencer  SL.  Albany,  X.  Y. 

Stone* and  soil  from  California,  for  stamp*,  coin*, 
or  sen-shell*.  K.  T.  Wiikalsk,  Berkeley,  Col. 

A card  printer  wishes  a pair  of  good  French  leu- 
' - " - ' | <4  mnpt  tv 
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list 


cing  foil*,  tor  a font 


Aorm-u  Pool,  Earlvllle,  III. 


I'.  S.  postmarks,  for  any  foreign  stamp,  except  from 
the  n novo- named  countries.  Will  receive  otters  for 
a New  York  State  coin  of  1B63,  and  for  au  eagle  cent 
of  IMT.  Rosik  Baku 

7 Sycamore  St.,  Bulialo,  N.  Y. 

Rare  U.  S.  "tamp*,  newspaper  stamp*  of  Austria, 
a South  German  stale  stamp,  ami  rare  stamp*  of 
Italy.  Spain,  ami  Broxil, also  nn  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment stamp,  for  *(ampe  from  Spain,  which  are  an 
earlier  issue  than  1870,  or  1-penuy  Bahama*  Isftsi,  or 
10,  Iff,  13,  #0  cent  Post-office  Department,  U.  S. 

Cuaumw  Wakkk.n,  Box  M,  Plymouth,  Mono. 

A fret-saw,  designs,  saws,  and  nil  complete,  for  a 
printing-press  and  mate  rial*,  autographs  of  eminent 
oeraons,  or  a microscope.  Stones  f rum  Madagascar, 
V-  S.,  and  foreign  postmark*,  tor  books,  coins,  min- 
erals, stamp*,  ocean  curiosities,  or  lmllaii  relic*. 

Alii  tar  E.  Dwklle,  McPherson,  Kun. 

A piece  of  oak  cut  by  a soldier  friend  from  (be 
prow  o(  the  iron-clad  Merri wuir,  n piece  of  olive- 
wood  from  Jerusalem,  and  a piece  ol  asbestos,  for  a 
genuine  Indian  bow  and  arrows.  Please  write  to 
arrange  exchange.  F.  W.  Ulasisr,  Adam*,  Maas. 

White  coral,  curiou*  rock*  from  Criivo-Cceur  Lake, 
shell*  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  quartz  crystals,  lor 
hooka  of  all  kinds  on  mineralogy. 

"Mu*iouuwit*r,"l»3  Cardinal  Avenue, 
Weal  SL  Louis  Station,  Mo. 

Baa  shells  and  other  ocean  curiosities,  for  Indian 
curiosities.  C.  PflWT  Kchskli.,  Deal  Beach,  N.  J. 

Postmark*  and  ran-  stani|M,  for  curiosities. 

Mia*  FuamlIK  P«aTT,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Haiti  stamp*  and  pnatinnrks,  etc.,  for  de|Mrtrnrnt 
stamp*  nt  all  kinds,  slump*  from  Africa,  A*U,  Can- 
ada, South  and  Central  America,  Cape  of  Guod  Ho|i« 
triangular  especially  desired,  or  curiosities  ol  any 
kind,  wood  from  historic  trees,  etc. 

K.  S.  Millie,  WcsUleld,  K,  J. 

Five  foreign  *tamp*.  for  one  from  Asia  or  Africa 
(uo  duplicates  given  or  taken). 

K.  Bin  will. 

Box  3M,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

| Specimen*  of  red  granite,  antimony  a*  it  come* 
. from  the  mine,  Spanish  Avepenny  and  eleven  pence 
, values,  oh]  English  pennies  ana  Halfpennies,  and 
other  coins,  lor  foreign  coin*  or  old  American  cam* 
coined  before  1813,  or  nickel  cent  with  small  engle 
lhMS,or  two-cmit  piece*  187J  oral  18*8  if  in  good  con- 
dition, or  l’.  8.  half-dimes  1T94  19UA  Plcuse  write 
Indore  sending  any  coin*  and  arrange  exchange. 

Awaits  11.  Graham,  P.  G.  Ih>x  ffff, 
MUliowii.  Charlotte  Co.,  New  Brunswick. 

Ten  landmark*  (no  duplicate*},  four  l*.  S.  ptistsge 
*tam)wv,  nil  different,  and  one  German  postige  stamp, 
fur  one  triangular  Cope  id  Good  Hone  stump. 

Hay  Komisthm, 
Milder.  Tazewell  Co.,  I1L 

Five  or  six  pounds  of  Rood  type,  loud*,  uiid  cop- 
pcri-ur*  to  cxcfuuige  tor  Indian  relics,  mineral*,  fos- 
: ells,  skulls,  curiosities,  shells,  and  old  coin. 

rijcrwa  M.  Noi, 

130  E.  N.  York  St.,  Iuduina|>olis,  Ind, 

I A stamp  of  Hong-Kong,  Brazil,  and  Mexico,  for 
I one  tlirvw-cnrncrod  atompot  IheC'upooC Good  Hope; 
twenty  foreign  stump*  (Do  duplicates),  for  a stamp 
of  Egypt,  Japan,  Peru,  and  iceuvnd. 

Jam**  II.  Kmiivin.v, 

431  Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Stomjw,  for  stamps.  Norway,  Mwwlen,  iX-tituoric, 
and  Hong-Kong  especially  dcsiretL 

Jam v*  IIi-uii, 

17t«  Geary  8t.,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 

Indian  arrow-howl*  picked  np  near  the  sjiot  where 
General  (I.  A.  Custer  tell ; also  some  of  tile  bayonetJi 
Irom  tin*  gun*  used  In  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  for 
, any  thing  »u  t table  lor  a museum.  Please  write  be- 
fore sending.  11.  E.  Ralo. 

Cars  of  Mr.  Collin, 

Rye  Beach  Hold,  Rye,  X.  Y. 


Stain;**  from  Culm.  Belgium,  and  Barbadoes,  and 
other  run*  stumps,  fora tlircrMCornerod  Cape  vfoivnl 
Hope:  or  other  fureigu  stumps,  for  ore  ur  any  kind 
of  curinailic*.  Gkohmii  II.  Eloko, 

99  Bruaiiw-ity,  Brooklyn,  E.  D. 

6VJdr*i  lor  UamV  You  mo  Pkoti.r.  Hare 
all  the  first  volume,  except  hetwetn  7,  and  23,  and  81. 
Wish  II  viii-cnV  Yupvii  Pxoei.it  lx- tween  SO  and  4<t. 
uud  41  and  33;  U.  s.  and  other  "tamps,  for  curlod- 
ties  ami  Cape  of  Good  Hone  a tamps. 

J.  II.  Tom*, 

Box  233.  OakUiMl,  California. 

A ff<cut  U.  B.  Internal  Revenue  stump,  (nr  any 
foreign  "tamp,  except  from  Canada,  England,  Den- 
mark, Franc**.  Austria,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Five 


Tbrae-dolhr  print ing-tireM  with  tyjvc.for  a acroll- 
saw  or  aonictlilug  useful. 

Waltz*  J.  Lr.z, 

337  East  Fifty-third  8L,  New  York  City. 

A good  microscope,  for  any  of  the  following  U.  S. 
coin*;  nalf-cciita  ol  lTIHl,  is31,  *»,  ’40  to  '4».  Inclu- 
sive,  cent*  of  1799  and  IrHH.  or  a •|uarti>r-do1I:ir  of 
1823  or  1827.  Exchangers  will  ph-aae  write  before 
sending  coin*. 

Vamub  8.  Shouki:,  Cuiubcrloml,  Mil. 


( For  other  exchmuje*.  tee  third  }*iQf  ej  eorer.  ] 

Gxounz  I*.  D.— A drop  of  camphor  nr  of  chloroform 
will  kill  a moth  or  butterfly  paink-sdy,  and  you  can 


then  fasten  It  to  a card ; to  preserve  them  from  duat. 
it  la  beat  lo  keep  ytmr  specimena  in  a gloss  core. 

It.  L.  II.— The  worm,  you  send  wua  so  crttsbMl  in 
the  mail  that  It  could  iioc  be  Identified,  but  It  ia  not 
a parasite  which  uctially  InffeSt*  rabbits.  To  free 
your  rabbits  from  vertnla,  wash  them  with  a strong 
infusion  of  carbolic  soap. 

IIam.ik  J.  Pkxxis1*,  Lvannurttn,  Viuoima.-- In 
forming  your  Natural  History  Society  you  may  in- 
clude any  frieuds  you  choo»<-.  W belli er  or  not  they 
are  subscribers  lo  Yocxe  P 'non*  liiakv*  do  dltfer- 
ence.  You  will  find  it  a good  plan  to  read  the  cor- 
respondence In  Yoi-ao  Pmru  at  your  meetings.  Be 
sure  to  send  your  reports. 

II.  F.  L.— To  Imvc  beautiful  autamn  leaves  you 
must  take  pains  to  gather  perfect  ones,  of  rich  col- 
on* and  pretty  sIlujk'B.  You  may  preserve  them  by 
passing  over  the  freshly  gathered  leave*  a warm  iron, 
on  which  you  have  rubbed  beca-wax,  or  you  may 
prc»  the  leaves  Isetween  the  pages  of  an  old  ht>ok. 
and  w hen  dry,  coat  f hero  with  very  thin  varnish,  put 
on  with  a soft  ratm-r*-hnir  brush.  The  secret  of 
pressing  dowers  and  ferns  s*ncc***fully  la  in  laying 
them  immediately  in  a dark  place  under  a weight, 
and  changing  the  papers  over  them  aa  these  become 
moisL 

Fred  Gutyalio,  3 East  Poriy-scventh  Street,  New 
York  City,  withdraws  from  exchange  Hu. 

Daisy  Rollins's  address  is  Pnst-ofllce  Box  186, 
Columbia.  Missouri,  nut  Columbus,  as  pubjlslud. 
Write  to  her  nntll  Beptcinber  13. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  have  sent  such  silly 
mow*  de  pitnne  In  answer  lo  puzzles  that  we  lutvc 
really  felt  asliuined  to  priut  (hem.  In  two  Instance" 
tin*  names  sent  were  iiiudmtvstble.  Pleaae  select 
sensible  flctltious  names  w hen  you  do  uot  desire  your 
awn  to  appear. 

Correct  answers  to  puzzle*  have  been  received  from 
“Paxton,"  “Will  O.  Tree^  “ ITntnovn,"  E.  Pearl 
I.lsk,  John  II.  Busch,  II,  Elki  na,  “ Comet,"  A.  A. 
Beebf,  Alice  M.  Wslther,  Aniietla  Jackson.  Lee 
Marks,  ••  School- Bny,"  Willie  J.  Baldwin,  Eva  J. 
Ward,  II,  N.  Plels,  Jemima  Bcceiou. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No. 

TUKZX  KASV  W**BH  nqr  VSKH, 

1. — t.  Appertaining  to  king*,  ff.  To  cut  ofl.  X 
Donated.  4.  A skilled  person.  S.  Stow  time  in  music. 

2.  — 1.  To  stop.  2.  An  artist's  picture  rest.  S.  Out 

of  the  true  course.  4.  An  ohl-iusbloued  vehicle,  ft. 
A girl's  name.  il.  I). 

3. — 1.  Sour.  2.  A collection  of  Ians.  X Unem- 
ployed. 4.  Far  below  III*  surface.  F,  A.  II. 

No.  2. 

AcBosTio— Cat  1.  Furusy). 

Place  the  names  of  four  animal*  In  such  order 
Hint  tlndr  initial  and  ilnal  letters  read  downward 
will  spell  the  name*  of  two  other*. 

No.  3. 

aSUOAIMMUS. 

Behead  to  discourse,  and  have  a movement  of  the 
arm  ; again,  and  hare  either  of  tw<L 

Behead  a fraud,  and  have  warmth ; again,  and 
have  to  lake  food.  Count  No  Aimoncr. 

No.  4. 

R N I O M A. 

My  drat  Is  In  forest,  but  not  in  Add. 

My  second’**  in  breastplate,  not  In  shield. 

My  third  1*  In  Englisli.mit  in  Dutch. 

Mr  fourth  is  in  little,  not  In  much. 

Mr  rif tli  is  in  inn,  not  in  hotel. 

My  Hixih  i*  In  scream,  and  not  in  yeU. 

My  seventh's  in  blacksmith,  not  in  miller. 

My  whole  is  a massive  pointed  pillar. 

M ai-riuk  E.  W. 


No.  I. 

Naff. 


No.  3. 
No.  4. 
No.  5. 

No.  6. 
No.  7. 


ANSWER*  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  9i, 
Dauddiuti. 

I. 

V A N 
CANED 
LANTERN 
NEEDY 
II  It  Y 
N 

t.  BnwI.  2.  Tart. 

1.  PoL  ff.  Spar.  3.  Arc.  4.  Brag. 

1.  Bird*  of  a feather  flock  together. 

2.  A watched  pat  never  boils. 

1.  A Ktap-btihhic.  ff.  A wainuf. 

A peach. 
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SOME  DRAWINGS  OF  WIGGLE  No.  SO,  OCR  ARTIST’S  IDEA,  AND  NEW  WIGGLE,  NalL 


WIGGLES. 

A LTHOUOIl  “ Wiggles”  have  formed  a feature  «f  Young 
J\,  FkoI'LK  from  the  beginning,  and  have  excited  a very  gen- 
eral interest  amongst  onr  youthful  artists,  many  of  our  corre- 
spondents write  that  they  do  not  understand  them.  For  the 
lamellt  of  these  we  will  explain  that  Wiggles,  sometimes  culled 
"recondite  forms,”  are  lines  forming  |M»rti»iiH  of  the  outline*  of 
pictures.  New  Wiggle  No.  21  in  one  of  these  lines,  and  it  forms 
part  of  the  outline  of  a picture  already  drawn  by  “ our  artist." 


The  object  of  those  who  attempt  to  solve  the  Wiggle  problem 
should  be  to  draw  a picture  containing  this  liuc.  In  looking 
over  the  Wiggles  on  this  page  you  will  sec  that  Bctutie  R.  Hull 
had  very  nearly  the  same  idea  of  a picture  that  our  artist  hail 
when  he  drew  Wiggle  No.  20.  We  have  room  to  pnblish  onlv 
a few  of  the  hundreds  of  ideas  of  each  Wiggle  that  are  sent  to 
us,  and  there  is  no  rcgulur  time  fixed  for  their  publication  ; but 
those  that  an*  drawn  with  the  greatest  care,  and  sent  in  tbe 
earliest,  stand  the  best  chance  of  being  published.  Will  Bessie 
K.  Hull  please  send  us  her  full  address  T 
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Cup;  right.  IUI,  hr  Hahi'kk  A RbuThih*. 

f l.ftu  prr  Year,  in  Advance. 

THE  OLD 

GUN. 

‘Min  tlx’  smoke  unit  the  heat  of  Itattle, 
Where  men  fought  for  wrong  or  right. 
'Mhl  tl»e  dull  and  the  nmr  and  the  rattle, 
Where  fiercest  raged  the  fight, 

Stood  the  old  gun, 

Hurling  hi*  boll*  of  thunder 
Into  the  rank-  of  thoec 
Who  dared  to  hruve  his  anger, 

Who  dared  to  l»e  his  foes, 

Dared  face  the  gun. 


Mid  the  daisies  ami  clover  growing 
On  that  long-ago  battle  plain. 
Kissed  by  the  soft  winds.  I (lowing 
Over  the  graves  of  the  slain, 

Lies  the  old  gun. 

Amuml  liiiu  frolic  the  children, 
Noisy  with  innocent  glee, 

Hut  silent  and  still  he  lies  there. 
Who  helped  make  u nation  free, 
Asleep  in  the  sun. 
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COMPENSATION. 

BY  GROROK  COOPER. 
For  every  leaf  of  green, 

A golden  leaf; 

For  every  fading  flower, 

A ripened  sheaf. 

For  every  parching  beam, 

A drop  of  rain; 

For  every  sunny  day, 

The  stars  again. 

For  every  warring  wave, 

A pretty  shell ; 

For  every  sound  of  woe, 

A joyous  bell. 

For  every  passing  rare, 

A mother's  kiss: 

And  what  could  bettor  be, 
Dear  child,  than  this? 


AN  ANCIENT  TRAVELLER. 

BY  ELLA  RODMAN  CHURCH. 

THE  oldest  book  of  travels  in  Asia  that  has  been  pre-  | 
served  was  written  by  Marco  Polo,  an  Italian,  who 
was  born  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  his 
famous  countryman  Christopher  Columbus  discovered 
America. 

The  father  and  uncle  of  Marco,  who  were  merchants 
in  Venice,  had  already  been  to  China,  then  called  Ca- 
thay. and  spent  some  years  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Kliubla  Khan,  who  became  their  warm  friend.  On  their 
return  to  Venice  they  had  many  wonderful  stories  to  tell 
of  the  mysterious  country  they  had  explored,  and  the 
strange  sights  and  adventures  they  had  met  with;  and 
two  years  afterward  they  started  again  on  their  travels, 
with  letters  and  presents  for  the  Chinese  monarch  from 
Pope  Gregory  X.  Marco,  then  a young  man  of  twenty, 
went  with  them  on  this  journey. 

They  travelled  over  land  and  water  and  desert,  and 
had  many  hardships  and  dangers  to  encounter;  but  final- 
ly they  reached  the  city  of  Cambalu  (which  was  discov- 
ered in  the  seventeenth  century  to  be  Pekin),  after  a 
journey  of  four  yearn ! When  the  Khan  heard  that  they 
were  coming,  he  sent  people  to  meet  them  a month  and 
a half  before  they  arrived,  and  directed  that  they  should 
be  received  with  every  possible  honor. 

At  last  they  reached  the  royal  city,  and  were  conducted 
at  once  to  the  Khan,  before  whom  they  prostrated  them- 
selves, after  the  fashion  of  the  country;  then  they  were 
invited  to  a magnificent  banquet.  The  throne,  which 
stood  on  a platform  at  the  head  of  the  long  table,  spar- 
kled and  glittered  with  precious  gems;  and  on  this  was 
seated  the  monarch  of  Cathay,  sparkling  and  glittering 
likewise  in  his  festal  robes,  with  his  four  wives  around 
him,  and  a long  string  of  attendants  for  each  of  the 
ladies. 

Everybody  who  was  considered  to  be  in  good  society  in 
Cambalu  was  present  at  this  feast  of  welcome  to  the  re- 
turned travellers;  and  jewels,  and  plumes,  and  gold,  and 
precious  stones,  and  brilliant  colors,  and  beautiful  faces 
were  mingled  together  in  bewildering  confusion.  After 
the  company  had  left  the  table,  jugglers  and  acrobats  and 
musicians  were  brought  in  to  entertain  them ; and  very 
likely  the  tired  strangers  were  glad  enough  when  it  was 
all  over,  and  they  could  retire  in  peace  to  the  splendid 
palace  that  had  been  arranged  with  every  imaginable  lux- 
ury, and  hosts  of  servants  to  wait  upon  them  and  do  their 
bidding. 

The  next  Jay  they  presented  the  generous  monarch 
with  the  Pope's  letter,  and  a small  bottle  filled  with  the 
oil  used  for  the  silver  lamps  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  The  Khan  saw,  from  the  rever- 


ent manner  of  the  travellers,  that  this  oil  must  possess 
rare  virtues,  and  he  received  it  with  much  gratitude.  He 
was  an  intelligent  man,  and  he  asked  many  questions 
about  their  journey,  and  about  matters  and  things  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Polos  having  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
Mongol  language  during  their  former  stay,  so  that  they 
could  talk  without  an  interpreter.  His  Royal  Highness 
was  particularly  pleased  with  Marco,  and  said  that  he 
would  give  him  an  important  position  at  once  in  his 
household. 

The  young  man  immediately  began  to  study  tlic  Ian 
guage,  laws,  and  customs  of  this  strange  country,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
the  Khan  soon  had  such  confidence  in  him  that  he  sent 
him  on  affairs  of  importance  all  over  the  empire. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Marco  Polo  learned  so  much 
about  Cathay,  and  the  book  of  travels  which  he  wrote 
was  read  for  a long  time  with  the  greatest  interest  Now 
it  is  looked  upon  as  an  ancient  relic ; and  the  pictures  are 
particularly  funnj'.  In  one  of  them  is  a representation 
of  the  Khan  in  a portable  room  carried  on  the  backs  of 
four  elephants,  which  are  shaped  very  much  like  pigs,  and 
have  gorgeous  rosettes  on  their  backs,  supposed  to  be  in- 
tended for  saddles.  A crowd  of  people  gaze  with  awe 
upon  their  sovereign  as  he  is  borne  triumphantly  along 
in  this  very  novel  manner,  the  front  side  of  the  room  be- 
ing open,  so  that  all  can  see  him. 

Another  picture,  which  is  intended  for  an  elephant 
hunt,  represents  the  elephants  shorter  than  the  horses  on 
which  the  hunters  ride  and  shoot  at  them  with  bows  and 
arrows — as  though  elephants  would  mind  that! — while 
the  trees  seem  to  be  growing  on  the  elephants'  backs. 

Kliubla  Khan  was  at  war  with  the  sovereigns  of  the 
provinces  south  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  friends  the  Polos 
were  of  great  use  to  him  by  showing  him  how  to  make 
and  use  the  European  machines,  called  catapults,  for  hurl 
ing  immense  stones  against  the  walls  and  towers  of  be- 
sieged cities.  These  were  highly  thought  of  before  the 
invention  of  artillery. 

The  monarch  was  very  much  delighted,  and  as  soon  as 
the  machitics  were  ready  he  sent  the  learned  Venetians  to 
head  a fresh  attack  upon  the  important  city  of  Sa-yan-fu. 
The  banner  of  Kliubla  Khan  was  soon  waving  above  the 
crushed  walls,  and  the  Polos  were  liberally  rewarded  with 
wealth  and  honors.  Marco,  who  was  the  Khan's  especial 
favorite,  was  made  a noble  of  the  empire,  with  a more 
magnificent  palace  and  a larger  retinue  than  ever. 

After  spending  seventeen  years  of  thiB  exciting  life,  the 
Polos  longed  to  see  their  native  city  again ; but  the  mon- 
arch, who  was  now  an  old  man,  would  not  consent  to  part 
with  them.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  homesick  vis- 
itors, the  Khan's  granddaughter  was  to  marry  the  Kin? 
of  Persia,  and  started  on  her  journey  to  that  country ; but 
after  travelling  for  eight  months,  the  Princess  and  her 
attendants  found  that  many  of  the  provinces  through 
which  they  had  to  pass  were  at  war,  and  they  turned  back 
to  Cambalu. 

The  Polos,  seizing  this  opportunity  of  escape,  promised 
to  convey  the  bridal  party  safely  by  sea;  and  the  Khan 
agreed  to  let  them  go,  on  condition  of  their  returning  to 
him  again  after  a short  visit  home.  Among  the  monarch's 
parting  gifts  were  caskets  of  magnificent  rubies  and  other 
precious  gems. 

It  was  eighteen  months  before  they  reached  Ormur, 
and  during  that  time  two  or  three  of  the  envoys  and  six 
hundred  of  the  Princess's  attendants  had  died.  The  Per 
Sian  bridegroom  was  dead  also,  and  so  was  the  monarch 
of  Cathay,  Kliubla  Khan. 

The  Polos  now  were  freed  from  their  promise  to  return, 
and  after  staying  nine  months  in  Persia— for  they  liked  to 
explore  every  place  at  which  they  stopped — they  started 
on  their  long  journey  to  Venice.  They  arrived  there  in 
safety,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-four  years  ; and  at  fii** 
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no  one  would  believe  that  these  outlandish- looking  trav- 
ellers were  the  real  Polos.  But  they  soon  proved  their 
identity,  and  became  known  far  and  wide  as  the  most 
wonderful  travellers  of  the  time. 

Marco  was  a prisoner  in  Genoa  for  four  years,  after  a 
battle  with  the  Genoese,  and  he  amused  himself  during 
this  dreary  period  by  writing  an  account  of  his  travels 
and  his  life  at  the  court  of  the  Khan. 


FROG-CATCHING. 

BY  A.  W.  ROBERTA 

T1THEN  a man  dwelling  in  the  Drowned  Lands  of 
M Canonoque,  Canada,  is  capable  of  accumulating  a 
small  fortune  by  catching  frogs  for  the  New  York  mar- 
ket, surely  some  of  our  young  people  who  are  now  spend- 
ing their  vacations  near  the  shores  of  our  lakes,  rivers, 
and  ponds  ought  also  to  make  considerable  pocket-money, 
if  not  as  large  a fortune  as  that  of  Pat  Bowman,  of  the 
Drowned  Lands,  who  follows  up  the  frogs  from  early 
spring  until  late  in  the  fall. 

It  is  not  only  the  pocket-inoney  that  is  to  be  picked  up, 
but  while  on  the  frog-hunts  many  lessons  are  to  be  learned 
in  aquatic  natural  history.  Then  there  is  the  fun  of  the 
thing.  It’s  fun  to  get  sunburned,  and  have  a brand-new 
skin  at  the  end  of  a week  to  attend  church  in.  It's  fun  to 
step  into  a bumble-bees’  nest,  and  have  the  bees  chase  you 
until  you  are  only  too  glad  to  take  refuge  in  the  water, 
where  they  can’t  find  you  out.  And  it’s  fun  to  break 
through  a musk-rat  or  turtle  run.  and  to  have  your 
companions  pull  you  out  covered  with  black  peat;  then 
come  the  washing  out  of  your  clothes,  and  hanging  them 
in  the  sun  to  dry;  and  while  they  are  drying,  then  the 
sand-flies  and  mosquitoes  come  swarming  about  you  in 
clouds,  until  in  sheer  desperation  you  conclude  to  do  as 
the  cows  do — stand  in  the  water  and  splash.  And  after 
you  have  stood  in  the  water  a few  minutes,  you  find  the 
horse  - leeches  and  boat-flies  have  discovered  you  have 
legs,  and  are  having  a feast  on  them.  By  this  time  your 
clothing  is  dry.  All  this  sort  of  experience  was  fun  to 
me  when  I was  a boy,  and  I often  sigh  for  those  happy 
days  to  return. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  I became  a frog-catcher.  I dis- 
covered there  was  a demand  in  Fulton  and  Washing- 
ton markets  for  frogs’  legs,  and  that  the  price  paid  for 
them,  as  they  ran,  large  and  small  (not  very,  very  small), 
was  one  dollar  and  a half  per  hundred.  But  here  was 
the  trouble:  how  could  I manage  to  keep  the  frogs  alive 
and  healthy  until  I had  one  hundred  of  them  ready 
for  market?  At  last  I hit  upon  a plan,  which  was  no 
less  than  to  construct  a pond  in  our  then  very  large 
garden,  and  plant  it  with  pond-lilies,  sweet-flag,  and  cat- 
tails; in  fact,  to  make  it  as  picturesque  as  possible.  To 
have  the  pond  hold  water,  the  bottom  and  sides  were 
lined  with  clay  to  the  depth  of  half  a foot.  To  fill  the 
pond  we  mode  a series  of  wooden  gutters  that  connect- 
ed with  the  garden  pump.  Every  night  we  pumped  and 
pumped,  until  we  thought  the  old  pump  would  surely 
go  dry. 

In  our  house  lived  a blind  sea-captain ; he  was  a bright, 
kind-hearted,  good-natured  old  gentleman.  He  could 
navigate  all  over  our  large  garden  without  tramping  down 
the  smallest  radish,  and  as  for  thinning  out  carrots  and 
beets,  he  could  do  it  beautifully ; he  knew  every  weed  by 
touch  and  smell.  He  was  just  as  good  as  good  could  be, 
and  all  we  boys  thought  the  world  of  him,  and  he  thought 
wo  wen?  the  liest  boys  ever  born.  Now  the  captain  liked 
everything  in  nature  that  had  a voice,  Buch  as  birds, 
crickets,  locusts,  katydids,  and  tree-toads,  with  which  we 
kept  the  garden  well  supplied,  so  that  at  night  there  was 
nearly  a full  orchestra  of  nature’s  musicians.  On  bass, 
basso,  and  basso-profundo  we  were  short,  but  knew  full 


well  that  as  soon  as  the  intended  inhabitants  for  the  pond 
were  secured,  those  voices  of  the  night  would  lie  forth- 
coming. 

The  first  frogs  we  captured  were  taken  with  a scap-net 
toward  evening,  when  they  drew  near  the  shore  to  feed, 
and  to  secure  them  we  tied  them  by  their  hind-legs  to  a 
string.  One  evening  we  discovered  a frog  by  his  voice, 
which  was  that  of  a pure  basso-profundo,  and  in  strength 
that  of  three  bull-calves  in  one.  His  home  was  in  a small 
ditch  of  water,  which,  the  minute  approached,  he  would 
plunge  into,  and  was  lost  to  sight.  By  the  great  splash 
be  made  we  knew  that  he  must  bo  a monster  of  a bull- 
frog. Night  after  night  we  tried  to  capture  him.  but  fail- 
ed. At  last  wc  determined  to  devote  one  entire  Saturday 
to  his  capture. 

There  was  one  particular  spot  on  the  side  of  the  ditch 
| where  he  always  sat  when  taking  a sun-bath,  but  the 
minute  he  caught  sight  of  us.  in  he  would  plunge,  and 
disappear  for  an  hour's  time.  At  first  we  imagined  he 
dived  down  into  the  deep  mud  bottom,  and  remained 
there  until  he  thought  all  was  quiet,  or  that  we  were  gone 
away. 

At  last,  by  mere  accident,  we  discovered  his  secret  hid- 
ing-place to  be  a musk-rat  hole,  the  entrance  of  which  con- 
nected directly  with  the  water  of  the  ditch,  so  that  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  make  a strong  and  long  dive  for  the  musk- 
rat hole,  and  he  was  safe  every  time.  The  only  way  leit 
was  to  secure  the  entrance  to  the  hole  with  a net,  and  then 
to  go  after  him  with  spades  and  shovels  and  dig  him  out; 
which  we  did,  and  wasn’t  he  a beauty  ? He  weighed  over 
a pound,  and  must  have  been  seven  or  eight  years  old. 
After  being  in  the  pond  a week,  one  bright  moonlight 
night  he  condescended  to  join  in  with  the  other  musi- 
cians. 

We  greatly  increased  the  power  of  our  orchestra  by 
adding  twenty-five  common  toads,  which  iu  the  breeding 
season  frequent  the  water,  and  are  very  noisy,  and  also 
one  hundred  of  the  shrill-piping  Hy lodes,  or  tree-toads, 
and  two  screech-owls,  which  were  kept  in  separate  cages 
at  different  parts  of  the  garden,  so  that  all  night  long 
they  were  calling  to  one  another. 

At  the  end  of  every  two  weeks  one  of  the  four  mem- 
bers of  the  “Great  Long  Island  Frog  Company”  took  to 
market  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  live 
frogs,  for  which  was  received  a dollar  and  a half  per 
hundred.  In  course  of  time  sufficient  capital  was  ac- 
cumulated to  purchase  four  hundred  breeding  gold-fish 
with  which  to  stock  the  pond,  so  that  on  the  second  year 
we  were  marketing  live  frogs  and  gold-fish.  All  this  hap- 
pened many  years  ago,  but  the  traffic  in  bull-frogs  and 
bull-frogs'  legs  has  been  growing  steadily,  until  it  has 
attained  wonderful  proportions,  as  the  following  state- 
ments will  show : 

It  is  estimated  hy  good  judges  that  no  less  than  fifteen 
hundred-weight  of  frogs'  legs  are  sent  to  the  New  York 
market  every  year.  New  York  State,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine.  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Canadas  arc  the  principal 
sources  of  supply.  There  is  one  dealer  who  has  agents 
catching  and  purchasing  frogs  in  all  the  above-named 
places. 

Frog-catching  begins  early  in  the  spring,  and  lasts  un- 
til late  in  the  fall.  The  frogs  are  caught  without  bait, 
i all  the  tackle  used  being  a rod  or  pole  cut  in  the  wo<k1s, 
to  which  is  fastened  a short  and  stout  line.  On  the  end 
of  the.  line  is  fastened  a broad  stout  hook.  When  a frog 
is  discovered,  the  “ froggist”  drops  the  hook  under  the  jaw 
of  the  frog,  and  with  a quick  jerk  Mr.  Frog  flies  up  into 
the  air,  and  is  taken  from  off  the  hook,  and  placed  iu  a 
bag.  The  frogs  think  the  hook  is  alive,  and  snatch  at 
it  eagerly.  Sometimes  a frog,  when  the  hook  tickles  his 
nose  or  passes  over  one  of  his  ears,  will  lose  his  temper, 
and  make  a terrible  lunge  at  it.  I have  seen  old  frogs 
lose  their  tempers  entirely,  so  that  the  minute  they  caught 
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sight  of  the  end  of  the  pole  they  would  jump  clear  out 
of  the  water,  and  bite  at  it  fiercely.  A frog  will  never 
bite  at  anything  when  under  water,  ns  lie  is  afraid  to 
open  his  large  mouth  from  fear  of  drowning.  A frog 
kept  entirely  in  the  water,  with  nothing  to  rest  on,  will  in 
course  of  time  drown.  When  the  hook  is  ornamented 
with  a piece  of  red  flannel,  the  frogs  will  jump  for  it  sev- 
eral feet.  Frogs  bite  best  on  warm,  sunny  days.  When 
fishing  for  frogs  at  night,  a reflector  or  bull's-eye  is  fast- 
ened at  the  bow  of  the  boat.  The  bright  light  seems  to 
daze  the  frogs  to  an  extent  that  admits  of  their  easy  cap- 
ture. 

The  frogs,  when  caught,  are  placed  in  cages  made  of  laths 
or  slats ; the  cages  are  about  five  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide, 
and  one  foot  in  height.  These  cages  are  placed  half  in  the 
water  and  half  on  land,  the  bottoms  of  the  cages  having 
a slight  inclination,  to  allow  the  frogs  to  leave  the  water 
when  so  disposed.  After  being  caged  for  a few  days,  they 
will  begin  to  take  food.  Their  favorite  food  is  young 
frogs,  small  live  fish,  insecta,  mice,  and  angle-worms.  All 
of  these  must  have  life  and  motion,  or  the  frogs  will  not 
eat  them.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  breed  frogs 
artificially,  but  so  far  all  have  failed.  The  principal  trou- 
ble seems  to  lie  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  natural  food  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  prevent  the  old  frogs  from  devour- 
ing their  young,  which  they  will  do  on  all  occasions. 
Again,  the  young  frog,  from  the  tadpole  stage  up  to  the 
|>erfcct  frog,  is  surrounded  by  enemies  night  and  day — 
aquatic  birds,  turtles,  lizards,  snakes,  leeches,  insects,  fish, 
water-rats,  and,  worst  of  all,  his  own  relations.  A female 
frog  at  five  years  of  age  will 
produce  over  a thousand  eggs 
every  year.  Out  of  the  thou- 
sand eggs  not  more  than 
twenty-five  ever  attain  over 
two  years’  growth,  so  con- 
stant is  the  warfare  of  their 
enemies. 

There  are  two  ways  of  pre- 
paring the  frogs’  legs  for  mar- 
ket. One  is  known  as  the 
Canadian  style  (see  figure), 
which  consists  of  leaving  part  of  the  back  of  the  frog  at- 
tached to  the  legs ; this  is  done  to  make  weight.  The  other 
is  the  Philadelphia  style,  wherein  the  legs  are  cut  off  close 
to  the  end  of  the  back,  or  spine,  after  the  legs  have  been 
skinned.  In  the  figure  the  dotted  line  A A shows  the 
Philadelphia  style,  which  always  brings  the  highest  price. 


The  legs  are  jmcked  in 
half- barrels  between 
layers  of  crushed  ice, 
and  will  average  from 
fifty  to  seventy -five 
pounds  to  the  half-bar- 
rel. The  prices  paid  for 
frogs’  legs  vary  from 
twenty  to  sixty  cents 
per  pound,  which  is  gov- 
erned by  the  season  of 
the  year,  the  demand, 
and  the  supply.  At  the 
leading  hotels— Delmou- 
ico’s,  for  instance— sev- 
enty-five cents  is  the 
regular  price  per  plate 
for  cooked  frogs'  legs  all 
the  year  rouud. 

The  method  of  cook- 
ing the  legs  is  as  fol- 
lows. After  the  legs 
have  been  thoroughly 
washed,  they  are  dried 
in  a towel ; they  are 
then  dipped  in  beaten  eggs,  and  rolled  in  powdered  crack- 
er, after  which  they  are  fried  in  very  hot  lard  or  butter 
until  slightly  brown,  and  are  served  up  with  flue  herbs 
and  mushrooms  stewed  in  butter. 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  as  I said  before,  that  the  boys  have 
a chance  to  make  considerable  pocket-money  on  frogs' 
legs.  If  I was  still  a boy,  I would  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  two  or  three  of  the  largest  and  best-paying  ho- 
tels to  supply  them  with  legs,  fresh  caught  (remember, 
that’s  a big  advantage  you  would  liave  over  the  New  York 
market),  at  just  a few  cents  per  pound  below  the  prevail- 
ing market  prices  during  the  season.  There  is  no  reason, 
when  you  are  out  froggiug,  why  you  should  not  capture  a 
few  trout  also. 
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TIM  AND  TIP; 

OB.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A BOY  AND  A DOG. 
BY  JAMES  OTIS, 

AtTTUUK  UK  44  TOBY  TYLKK,"  ITTC. 


Chapter  V. 

LIFE  ON  BOARD  THE  “PRIDE  OF  THE  WAVE.” 

/"HEN  Tim  first  went  on  board  the  steamer  which  was 
to  be  his  home,  he  thought,  from  the  beautiful  things 
he  saw  around,  that  he  should  live  in  a luxurious  manner; 
but  when  he  was  shown  the  place  in  which  lie  was  to  sleep, 
he  learned  that  the  fine  things  were  for  the  passengers 
only,  and  that  even  comfort  had  been  sacrificed  in  the 
quarters  belonging  to  the  crew. 

He  was  given  a berth  in  the  forecastle,  which  was  any- 
thing rather  than  a pleasant  or  even  a sweet-smelling 
place,  and  had  it  not  been  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
having  Tip  with  him  when  he  went  to  bed,  he  would  have 
cried  even  harder  and  longer  than  he  did. 

Captain  Pratt  hud  not  made  his  appearance  on  the  steam- 
er that  day;  but  the  steward  had  told  him  that  his  duties 
as  Captain’s  boy  would  begin  next  morning  at  breakfast, 
when  he  would  be  expected  to  wait  upon  the  Captain  at 
the  table.  The  last  thing  Tim  thought  of  that  night  was 
how  he  should  acquit  himself  in  what  he  felt  would  be 
a trying  position,  and  the  first  thing  which  came  into  his 
mind  when  he  awoke  on  the  following  morning  was 
whether  ho  should  succeed  in  pleasing  his  employer  or  not. 

After  kissing  Tip  over  and  over  ngnin,  and  with  many 
requests  to  him  to  bo  a good  dog  and  not  make  a noise, 

Tim  tied  his  pet  in  his  narrow  quarters,  and  then  made 
his  own  toilet.  Ho  really  made  a good  appearance  when 
he  presented  himself  to  Mr. 

Rankin,  the  steward,  that 
morning.  His  cheeks  were 
rosy  from  a vigorous  appli- 
cation of  cold  water  and  a 
brisk  rubbing,  and  if  ho 
could  rely  upon  his  person- 
al appearance  for  pleasing 
Captain  Pratt,  there  seemed 
every  chance  that  he  would 
succeed. 

During  the  time  he  had 
been  at  work  the  day  before, 

Mr.  Rankin  took  every  op- 
portunity to  instruct  him 
in  his  new  duties,  and  that 
morning  the  steward  gave 
him  another  lesson. 

It  was  barely  finished 
when  Captain  Pratt  came 
into  the  cabin,  and  oue  look 
at  him  made  Tim  so  nerv- 
ous that  he  forgot  nearly 
everything  he  had  been  told 
to  remember. 

The  Captain’s  eyes  were 
red,  his  hands  trembled, 
while  he  had  every  symp- 
tom of  a man  who  had  been 
drinking  hard  the  day  be- 
fore, and  was  not  perfectly 
sot>er  then. 

Tim  had  never  had  any 
exjierience  with  drinking 
men;  but  he  did  not  need 
any  explanation  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  Captain’s  ap-  captain  fhatt  orders  his  breakfast. 


pearance,  and  lie  involuntarily  ducked  his  head  when  his 
employer  passed  him. 

“ Now,  then,  what  are  you  skulking  there  for,  you 
young  rascal  ?”  shouted  Captain  Pratt,  as  he  fell  rather 
than  seated  himself  in  his  chair. 

44  I ain’t  skulkin',  sir,”  replied  Tim,  meekly. 

44  Don’t  you  answer  me  l>ack,”  cried  the  Captain,  in  a 
rage,  seizing  the  milk  pitcher  as  if  he  intended  to  throw 
it  at  the  boy.  “If  you  talk  hack  to  me,  I’ll  show  you 
what  a rope's  end  means.  ” 

Tim  actually  trembled  with  fear,  and  kept  a bright  look- 
out, so  that  lie  might  be  ready  to  dodge  in  case  the  pitcher 
should  be  thrown,  but  did  not  venture  to  say  a word. 

44  Now  bring  me  my  breakfast,  and  let's  see  if  you 
amount  to  anything,  or  if  I only  picked  up  a bit  of  waste 
timber  when  I got  you.” 

44  'What  will  you  have,  sir  ?”  asked  Tim,  timidly,  as  he 
moved  toward  the  Captain's  chair. 

A blow  on  the  side  of  his  head  that  sent  him  reeling  half 
way  across  the  cabin  served  as  a reply,  and  it  was  follow- 
ed by  a volley  of  oaths  that  frightened  him. 

44  What  do  you  mean  by  asking  me  what  I’ll  have  lie- 
fore  you  tell  me  what  iB  ready  V Next  time  you  try  to 
wait  upon  a gentleman,  tell  him  what  there  is.  Bring  me 
some  soda-water  first.” 

This  was  an  order  that  had  not  been  provided  for  in  the 
lessons  given  by  Mr.  Rankin,  and  Tim  stood  perfectly  still, 
in  frightened  ignorance. 

“Come,  step  lively,  or  I’ll  get  up  and  show  you  how,” 
roared  the  Captain,  his  face  flushing  to  a deeper  red,  as 
his  rage  rose  to  the  point  of  cruelty. 

44  Please,  sir.  I don’t  know  where  it  is;”  and  Tim’s  voice 
sounded  very  timid  and  piteous. 

“ Don’t  know  where  it  is,  and  been  on  board  since  yes- 
terday ! What  do  you  suppose  I hired  you  for  i Take 
that,  and  that.” 
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Suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  the  cheerful-tempered 
man  threw  first  a knife  and  then  a fork  at  the  shrinking 
boy,  and  was  about  to  follow  them  with  a plate,  when  Mr. 
Rankin  put  into  Tim's  hand  the  desired  liquid. 

Tim  would  rather  have  gone  almost  anywhere  else  than 
close  to  his  employer  just  then;  but  the  glass  was  in  his 
hand,  the  Captain  was  waiting  for  it  with  a glare  in  his 
eye  that  boded  no  good  if  he  delayed,  and  he  placed  it  ou 
the  table. 

“ Now  what  kind  of  a breakfast  have  you  got  ?”  shouted 
Captain  Pratt,  as  he  swallowed  the  liquid  quickly. 

It  was  a surprise  to  himself  that  he  could  remember 
any  thing  just  then,  but  he  did  manage  to  repeat  the  names 
of  the  different  dishes,  and  to  take  the  Captain's  order. 

Although  he  ran  as  swiftly  as  possible  from  the  table  to 
the  kitchen,  and  was  served  there  with  all  liaste,  he  did 
not  succeed  in  pleasing  the  angry  man. 

“I  want  you  to  remember,’1  said  that  worthy,  with  a 
scowl,  “ that  I ain't  in  the  lmbit  of  waiting  for  my  meals. 
Another  time,  when  you  are  so  long,  I shall  give  you  a 
lesson  you  won’t  forget.” 

Tim  was  placing  the  dishes  of  food  on  the  table  when 
the  Captain  spoke,  aud  he  was  so  startled  by  the  angry 
words,  when  he  thought  he  deserved  pleasant  ones,  that 
he  dropped  a plate  of  potatoes. 

He  sprang  instantly  to  pick  them  up,  but  Captain  Pratt 
was  out  of  his  chair  before  he  could  reach  them,  and  with 
all  his  strength  he  kictced  Tim  again  and  again.  Then, 
without  taking  any  heed  of  the  prostrate  hoy,  who  might 
have  been  seriously  injured,  lie  seated  himself  at  the  table 
in  perfect  unconcern. 

Mr.  Rankin  helped  Tim  on  his  feet,  and  finding  that  no 
bones  were  broken -which  was  remarkable,  considering 
the  force  with  which  the  blows  had  been  given — advised 
him  to  go  on  deck,  premising  that  he  would  serve  the 
Captain. 

■‘But  I propose  that  the  boy  shall  stay  here,”  reared 
the  Captain.  " I)o  you  think  I'm  going  to  let  him  sneak 
off  every  time  I try  to  teach  him  anything  ?” 

Tim  struggled  manfully  to  keep  back  the  tears  that 
would  come  in  his  eyes  as  he  stood  behind  the  Captain’s 
chair,  but  they  got  the  best  of  him,  as  did  also  the  little 
quick  sobs. 

The  Captain  appeared  to  grow  more  cheerful  as  he  ate, 
ami  although  he  called  upon  Tim  for  several  article*,  he 
managed  to  get  along  without  striking  any  more  blows, 
contenting  himself  by  abusing  the  poor  boy  with  his 
tongue. 

It  was  a great  relief  to  Tim  when  that  meal  was  ended, 
and  Mr.  Rankin  told  him  he  could  eat  his  own  breakfast 
before  clearing  away  the  dishes. 

Tim  liad  not  the  slightest  desire  for  food  then,  but  he 
did  want  some  for  Tip.  Hastily  gathering  up  the  bones 
from  Captain  Pratt's  plate,  he  ran  with  them  to  the  bow, 
where  Tip  was  straining  and  tugging  at  his  rope  us  if  he 
knew  his  master  was  having  a hard  time,  and  he  wanted 
to  lxi  where  he  could  help  him. 

Tim  placed  the  bones  in  front  of  Tip,  aud  then  kneeling 
down,  he  put  his  arms  around  the  dog's  neck  os  he  poured 
out  his  woes  iu  his  ear,  while  Tip  tried  in  every  way  to  get 
at  the  tempting  feast  before  him. 

“ I'm  the  miserablest  boy  in  the  world,  Tip,  an'  I don’t 
know’  what's  goin*  to  become  of  us.  You  don't  know 
w’liat  a bad,  ugly  man  Captain  Pratt  is,  an’  I don't  believe 
I can  stay  here  another  day.  But  you  think  a good  deal 
of  me,  don’t  you,  Tip  i an’  you’d  help  mo  if  you  could, 
w’ouldu't  you  f” 

The  dog  had  more  sympathy  with  the  bones  just  then 
than  he  lmd  with  his  almost  heart-broken  muster,  and 
Tim,  who  dared  not  stay  away  too  long  from  the  cabin, 
was  obliged  to  let  him  partake  of  the  feast  at  last. 

When  Tim  returned  from  feeding  the  dog.  Mr.  Rankin 
said  all  he  could  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  discour- 


aged on  the  first  day  of  service ; but  he  concluded  with 
these  words:  “I  can't  advise  you  to  stay  here  any  longer 
than  you  can  help,  for  you  ain't  stout  enough  to  bear  what 
you'll  have  to  take  from  the  Captain.  It  'll  be  hard  work 
to  get  off,  for  he  always  looks  sharp  after  new  boys,  v> 
they  sha’n’t  run  away;  but  when  we  get  back  here  again, 
you’d  better  make  up  your  mind  to  show  your  heels.” 
These  words  frightened  Tim  almost  as  much  as  what 
the  Captain  had  said  to  him,  for  he  had  never  thought  but 
that  he  could  leave  whenever  he  wanted  to.  Now  lie  felt 
doubly  wretched,  for  he  realized  that  he  was  as  much  a 
captive  as  he  had  ever  been  when  he  lived  with  Captain 
Babbige,  whose  blows  were  not  nearly  as  severe  as  thin 
i new  master's. 

The  Pride  of  the  Wave  made  but  two  trips  a week,  ami 
each  one  occupied  about  two  days  and  a half.  This  sec- 
ond day  after  Tim  had  come  on  Ixmrd  was  the  time  of  her 
sailing,  and  everything  was  in  such  a state  of  confusion 
that  no  one  had  any  time  to  notice  the  sad  little  boy.  who 
ran  forward  to  pet  his  dog  whenever  his  work  would  per 
nut  of  such  loving  act. 

Among  his  duties  was  that  of  answering  the  Captaiu’s 
boll,  and  once,  when  he  returned  from  a visit  to  Tip,  Mr. 
Rankin  told  him,  with  evident  fear,  tliat  it  had  been  near 
ly  five  minutes  since  he  wus  summoned  to  the  wheel- 
house. 

While  the  steward  was  speaking,  the  bell  rang  again 
with  an  angry  peal  that  told  that  the  party  at  the  other 
end  was  in  anything  but  a pleasant  mood.  It  did  not  take 
Tim  many  seconds  to  run  to  the  wheel-house,  and  when 
he  arrived  there,  breathless  and  in  fear,  Captain  Pratt  met 
him  at  the  door. 

44  So  the  lesson  I gave  you  this  morning  wasn’t  enough, 
eh  cried  the  angry  man,  as  he  seized  Tim  by  the  collar 
and  actually  lifted  him  from  his  feet.  “1*11  teach  you  to 
attend  to  business,  aud  not  try  to  come  any  odds  over  me.” 
Captain  Pratt  had  a stout  piece  of  rope  in  one  hand,  and 
as  he  held  Tim  by  the  other,  nearly  choking  him,  he  show 
ered  heavy  blows  upon  the  poor  boy’s  back  and  legs,  until 
his  arm  ached. 

“Now  see  if  you  will  remember  that!”  he  cried,  as  he 
released  his  hold  on  Tim’s  collar,  and  the  poor  child  rolled 
upon  the  dock  almost  helpless. 

Tim  had  fallen  because  the  hold  on  his  neck  had  been 
so  suddenly  released,  rather  than  on  account  of  the  best- 
ing; and  when  he  straggled  to  his  feet,  smarting  from  the 
blows,  the  Captain  said  to  him,  “ Now  bring  mo  a pitcher 
of  ice-water,  and  see  that  you’re  hack  in  five  minute-s  or 
you'll  get  the  same  dose  over  again.” 

Tim  limped  away,  his  back  and  legs  feeling  as  though 
they  were  on  fire,  and  each  inch  of  skin  ached  and  smart 
ed  as  it  never  had  done  from  the  worst  whipping  Cap- 
tain Babbige  or  Aunt  Betsey  had  favored  him  with.  He 
entered  the  cabin  with  eyes  swollen  from  unshed  tears, 
and  sobs  choking  his  breath,  but  with  such  a sense  of  iu 
jury  in  his  heart  that  he  made  no  other  sign  of  suffering 
Mr.  Rankin  was  too  familiar  with  Captain  Pratt’s  meth- 
od of  dealing  with  boys  to  lie  obliged  to  ask  Tim  any  ques 
lions;  but  he  said,  as  the  boy  got  the  water.  “Try  to  keep 
a stiff  upper  lip,  lad,  and  you'll  come  out  all  right.” 

Tim  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak,  for  ho  knew  he 
should  cry  if  he  did ; and  he  carried  the  water  to  the  wheel 
house,  going  directly  from  there  to  Tip. 

The  dog  leaped  up  on  hint  when  his  master  came  where 
he  was,  as  if  he  wanted  a frolic;  but  Tim  said,  as  he  threw 
himself  on  the  deck  beside  him:  “ Don’t,  Tip — don’t  play 
now;  I feel  more  like  dyin’.  You  think  it’s  awful  hard 
to  stay  here;  but  it’s  twice  as  hard  on  me,  ‘cause  the  Cap- 
tain whips  me  every  chance  lie  gets.” 

Tip  knew  from  his  master's  actions  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  he  licked  the  face  that  was  drawn  with  deep 
lines  of  pain  so  lovingly  that  Tim’s  tears  came  in  spite  of 
■ his  will. 
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He  was  lying  by  Tip's  side,  moaning  and  crying,  when 
old  black  Mose,  the  cook,  was  attracted  to  the  spot  by  liis 
sounds  of  suffering. 

“ Wha-wha-wha's  de  matter,  honey  i Wha’  yer  takin' 
on  so  powerful  ’bout  V * 

Tim  paid  no  attention  to  the  question,  repeated  several 
times,  nor  did  he  appear  to  feel  the  huge  black  hand  laid 
so  tenderly  on  his  head. 

“Wha’s  de  matter,  honey  ? Has  Cap’en  Pratt  been  ed- 
dercatin’  of  yer  ?”  Then,  without  waiting  for  a reply,  he 
continued : “ Now  don'  take  on  so,  honey.  Come  inter  de 
kitchen  wid  ole  Mose,  an*  let  him  soothe  ye  up  a little. 
Come,  honey,  come  wid  me,  an*  bring  de  dorg  wid  yer.1’ 
While  he  spoke  the  old  colored  man  was  untying  the 
rope  which  fastened  Tip,  for  he  knew  the  boy  would  fol- 
low wherever  the  dog  was  led.  And  in  that  he  was  right, 
for  when  Tip  went  toward  the  little  box  Moso  called  a 
kitchen,  he  followed  almost  unconsciously. 

Once  inBide  the  place  where  the  old  negro  was  chief, 
Mose  took  his  jacket  off,  and  bathed  the  ugly-looking 
black  and  blue  marks  which  had  been  left  by  the  rope, 
talking  to  the  boy  iu  his  peculiar  dialect  as  he  did  so, 
soothing  the  wounds  on  his  heart  as  he  treated  those  on 
liis  body. 

“Now  don’  feel  bad,  honey;  it's  only  a way  Cap’en 
Pratt  has  got,  an’  you  must  git  used  to  it,  shuah.  Don’ 
let  him  fret  yer,  but  keep  right  ou  about  yer  work  jest  as 
ef  yer  didn’t  notice  him  like.” 

Mose  bathed  the  wounds,  gave  Tip  such  a feast  as  lie 
had  not  had  for  many  a day.  and  when  it  was  done,  Tim 
said  to  him:  “ You’re  awful  good,  you  are;  but  I’m  afraid 
the  Captain  will  make  you  sorry  for  it.  He  don't  seem 
to  like  me,  an’  he  may  get  mad  ’cause  you’ve  helped  me.” 
“Press  yer,  chile,  what  you  s’pose  ole  Mose  keers  fur 
him  ef  he  does  git  mad  ? The  Cap’en  kin  rave  an’  rave, 
but  dis  niggar  don'  mind  him  more'n  ef  he  was  de  souf 
wind,  what  carn't  do  nobody  any  harm.” 

“ But — ” Tim  began  to  say.  earnestly. 

“Never  mind  ’bout  any  buts,  honey.  Yer  fixed  all 
right  now,  an’  you  go  down  in  de  cabin  an’  go  ter  work 
like  a man ; ole  Mose  ’ll  keep  keer  ob  de  dorg.” 

Tim  knew  he  had  already  been  away  from  his  post  of 
duty  too  long,  and  leaving  Tip  in  the  negro’s  kindly  care, 
he  went  into  the  cabin,  feeling  almost  well  in  mind,  al- 
though very  sore  in  body. 

[to  BK  COXTIXCKD.] 


PHIL’S  BURGLAR 

BY  FRANK  H.  CONVERSE. 

1AM  Phil  Morris,  fourteen  years  old,  and  the  youngest 
clerk  in  Covert  Savings-Bank.  Tho  cashier  is  my  un- 
cle Jock,  and  he  began  at  the  bottom,  where  I am,  when 
he  was  a boy.  He  says  that  a boy  had  better  grow  up  with  , 
a country  bank  than  go  West  and  grow  up  with  the  coun- 
try. He  thinks  there’s  more  money  in  it. 

“ If  there’s  anything  in  you,”  he  said  oue  day,  “you’ll 
work  your  way  up  to  be  bank  president  some  time.” 
And  I guess  it’s  better  to  be  president  of  a country  bank  ' 
than  to  l>e  President  of  the  United  States.  Anyway,  you 
wouldn’t  have  to  be  shot  before  folks  began  to  find 
out  that  you  were  doing  your  level  best  to  keep  things  1 
straight.  Uncle  Jack  says  apd  does  such  queer  things  t 
sometimes  that  people  say  he’s  odd.  They  tell  about  his  | 
being  so  wrapped  up  in  our  bank  that  he  never  had  time  , 
to  hunt  up  a wife.  I notice,  though,  that  when  father 
and  mother  died,  and  left  me  a wee  little  baby,  Uncle  ! 
Jack  found  time  to  bring  me  up,  and  give  me  a good  edu- 
cation to  boot.  Oh,  lie’s  as  good  as  gold  or  government  | 
bonds.  Uncle  Jack  is. 

We  live  iu  rooms  over  the  bank,  where  old  Mrs.  Hal- 
stead keeps  house  for  us.  Underneath,  we  do  the  busi- 
ness. There’s  heaps  of  money  in  our  two  big  vaults. 


Last  summer— and,  mind  you,  this  was  while  I was  away 
on  vacation — two  men  broke  into  the  building.  They 
came  up  stairs,  and  into  Uncle  Jack’s  room.  One  bad  a 
bull’s-eye  lantern  that  he  flashed  in  Uncle  Jack's  face  as 
he  sat  up  in  bed,  and  the  other  pointed  a big  pistol  right 
at  his  head. 

“ Tell  us  where  the  vault  keys  are,  or  I’ll  shoot  you,”  be 
said. 

“ Oli,  Uncle  Jack,”  I broke  in,  when  he  was  telling  me 
about  it,  “what  did  you  do  ?” 

“ What  would  you  have  done?”  he  asked,  in  his  odd  way. 

“ I know  what  I wouldn't  have  done,”  I answered  him, 
straightening  up  a bit — “ I wouldn’t  have  given  ’em  the 
keys.” 

“ Ah  r Uncle  Jack  says,  kind  of  half  doubtful,  and  then 
went  on:  “Well,  I told  them  to  shoot  away.  And  they 
knew  as  well  as  I did  that  shooting  wouldn't  bring  them 
the  keys.  So  when  they  found  they  couldn't  frighten  me, 
the  scoundrels  tied  me,  and  went  off  in  a rage,  with  my 
watch  and  pocket-book.” 

That  was  last  summer.  One  night  along  in  the  fall 
Uncle  Jack  started  off  down  town.  “It's  Lodge  night, 
and  I may  not  be  back  until  late,”  he  said.  “You  won’t 
mind  staying  alone — a great  boy  like  you.”  And  of 
course  I said  “No.” 

But  somehow,  after  Mrs.  Halstead  went  to  bed,  I found  I 
did  mind  it.  I don’t  know  what  made  me  feel  so  fidgety. 
Perhaps  it  was  reading  about  a bank  robbery  in  Bolton, 
which  is  the  next  town  to  Covert..  It  was  thought  to  be 
the  work  of  Slippery  Jim,  a notorious  burglar.  And 
while  I was  thinking  about  it,  I dozed  off  in  Uncle  Jack’s 
easy -chair. 

“Ow-w-w !”  I sung  out  all  at  once.  And  if  you’d  woke 
up  of  a sudden  to  sec  a rough-looking  man,  with  a slouch 
hat  pulled  over  his  eyes,  standing  right  in  front  of  you, 
you’d  have  done  the  same.  “What— what  do  you  want 
here  ?”  I sort  of  gasped ; and  I tried  to  speak  so  he  wouldn't 
hear  my  teeth  knock  together. 

“The  vault  keys — where  are  they?”  he  answers,  short 
and  gruff.  And  then  ho  kind  of  motioned  with  his  hand 
— I suppose  to  show  the  revolver  he  was  holding. 

I was  pretty  badly  seared ; but  all  the  same,  I didn't 
mean  he  should  have  those  vault  keys,  if  he  shot  the  top 
of  my  head  off. 

“Come,  hurry  up,” he  said,  with  a sort  of  grin.  And 
I noticed  then  that  be  had  rod  whiskers,  and  some  of  his 
upper  front  teeth  were  gone,  so  that  he  didn't  speak  his 
words  plain. 

“I  should  know  you  anywhere,”  I thought.  “Strat- 
egy,  Phil  Morris,”  l said  to  myself,  bracing  up  inside:  for 
a story  I'd  read  about  how  a lady  caught  a live  burglar 
fame  across  me  like  a flash.  “ Pleuse  don’t  shoot,  sir,”  I 
began  to  say,  with  all  sorts  of  demi-semi-quavers  in  my 
voice — “ please  don’t;  indeed  I'll  show  you  where  they're 
kept.”  So  making  believe  to  shake  all  over,  I took  the 
lamp,  and  led  the  way  into  Uncle  Jack’s  bedroom.  “The 
k-k-k-eys  are  in  th-there,  sir,”  I told  him. 

You  should  have  seen  how  my  fingers  trembled  when 
I pointed  to  the  little  store-room  that  opened  out  of  the 
chamber.  The  keys  were  there,  true  enough,  but  I’d  like 
to  see  any  one  except  Uncle  Jack  or  I find  them.  I sup- 
|K»se  you  have  heard  of  such  things  as  secret  panels. 

The  store-room  floor  is  lower  than  the  chamber  floor. 
Many  a time,  when  I haven't  been  thinking.  I've  steppe 
down  with  a jar  that  almost  sent  my  backbone  up  through 
the  top  of  my  head. 

“In  there,  eh?”  said  my  bold  burglar,  quite  cheerful 
like,  and  pushed  by  me  to  the  open  door. 

I set  the  lamp  down,  and  my  heart  began  to  beat  so  that 
I was  almost  afraid  he  could  bear  it.  “ Now  or  never,” 
I whispered. 

It  was  all  done  quicker  than  you  could  say  “knife.”  I 
put  my  head  down  like  a billy-gout,  and  ran  for  the  small 
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of  his  back.  “Butted”  isn’t  a nitre  word,  but  that’s  just 
how  I sent  him  flying  headlong  into  the  closet.  I heard 
him  go  down  with  a erasli  that  shook  Mrs.  Halstead’s  big- 
gest jar  of  raspberry  jam  olF  the  shelf. 

I didn’t  slop  to  take  breath  until  I’d  hx*ked  the  door  and 
harricoded  it  with  Uncle  Jack's  big  mahogany  bureau 
— just  jus  the  lady  did  in  the  story.  Then  I breathed — 
and  listened.  What  I heard  made  my  eyes  stick  out 
a bit.  First  I almost  felt  like  crying.  Then  I laughed 
until  I did  cry.  I suppose  the  excitement  made  me  hys- 
tericky.  It  wasn't  ten  minutes  before  I roused  up  Mr. 
Simms  the  constable,  atid  Jared  Peters,  who  lives  next 
door.  Mr.  Simms  brought  along  an  old  pepperbox  revol- 
ver and  a pair  of  handcuffs.  Jared  Peters  had  his  double- 
barrel  gun,  but  in  his  flurry  he  forgot  to  load  it. 

Up  stairs  we  hurried.  The  two  men  pulled  away  the 
bureau,  and  Mr.  Simms,  who  was  in  the  army,  stationed 
us  in  our  places. 

“ Look  a- here,  you  feller,”  Mr.  Simms  called  out,  “the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  is  a -coverin’  of  you  with  deadly 
weepons.  Surrender  without  resistance.— Phil,  yank 
open  the  door.” 

I flung  open  the  door.  Jared  Peters  covered  the  pris- 
oner with  his  gun.  He  was  covered  with  something  else 
too — Mrs.  Halstead’s  raspberry  jam,  that  he’d  been  wal- 
lowing round  in.  He  didn't  look  proud,  though,  for  all 
he  was  so  stuck  up. 

Before  he  could  open  his  mouth  Mr.  Simms  had  him 
handcuffed  and  dragged  out  into  the  chamber. 


“Then*,”  lie  said,  with  a long  breath,  “I  guess  you 
won’t  burgle  no  more  right  away.” 

“For  goodness'  sake,  Simms — Peters — don’t  you  know 
me — Mr.  John  Morris,  cashier  of  the  savings  - bank  f” 
That  was  what  the  prisoner  said  just  as  soon  as  he  could 
speak. 

Well,  I didn't  wait  any  longer.  I just  bolted  for  my 
own  room,  where  I could  lie  down  on  the  floor.  And 
there  I lay  laughiug  until  I was  purple  clear  round  to  my 
shoulder-blades.  Then  I went  to  bed. 

“ Philip,”  said  Uncle  Jack,  solemnly,  while  we  were  at 
breakfast  next  morning,  “I  should  beg  your  pardou  for 
trying  to  test  your  courage  in  the— the  consummately  id- 
iotic way  I took  to  do  it  last  night,  but’’— and  he  looked 
pretty  sheepish — “ I — I think  I got  the  worst  of  it.” 

” I think  you  did,  sir,”  I answered  him,  choking  a bit. 
“The  disguise  was  ji  good  one.  though,”  he  went  on. 
with  a sort  of  feeble  chuckle,  “and  leaving  my  false  teeth 
out,  changed  my  voice  completely — eh,  Phil  ?” 

“Yes,  sir — until  you  hollered  out  in  the  closet  that  it 
was  all  a joke,  and  wanted  me  to  let  you  out,”  I answered 
him,  as  I got  up  ami  edged  toward  the  door. 

**  Why  didn’t  you  let  me  out  then  ?"  roared  Uncle  Jack, 
who  is  rather  quick-tempered. 

I ho|M!  I wasn't  impudent.  Truly,  I didn't  intend  to 
Ik*.  “Because,  Uucle  Jack,”  I said,  as  I turned  the  door 
kuob.  “ 1 have  heard  you  say  more  than  once  that  he  who 
can  not  take  a joke  should  not  make  one.”  And  as  I 
dodged  through  the  door  I heard  Uncle  Jack  groan. 
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GOOD-NIGHT. 

BY  W.  T.  PETERS. 

Gooo-night,  happy  ata re. 

With  your  yellow  eyes; 

Good-uight,  lady  uioon, 

In  the  evening  skies ; 

Good-uight,  dusky  world 
And  the  boundless  deep; 

I am  tired  out; 

It-  is  time  to  sleep — 

Time,  time  to  sleep. 

Good-night ! Good-night ! 

Good-night,  weary  hoy; 

It  has  been  decreed 
That  some  mysteries 
Only  a child  can  read : 

But  the  sweet  child-heart 
May  you  always  keep, 

And  the  stars  will  be  yours, 

And  the  bouudlcss  deep — 

The  boundless,  boundless  deep. 

Good-uight!  Good-night! 

SEEING  THE  BIG  WORLD. 

BY  V.  K.  FRYATT. 

ANDREW,  the  florist,  set  out  one  fine  day  for  a trip  to 
the  wood  that  lay  a mile  beyond  his  greenhouses. 

He  was  a grand  old  man,  who  loved  all  the  beautiful 
things  God  has  scattered  over  this  earth,  from  the  tiny 
grass  blade  pushing  up  through  the  brown  mould,  to  the 
mighty  oak  spreading  its  branches  like  a giant  in  the 
forest.  As  he  entered  the  wood  he  marked  how  the  sun- 
shine, flickering  down  through  the  trees,  made  patches  of 
gold  on  the  green  turf,  and  turned  the  pebbles  in  the 
brook  into  pearls.  Time  had  not  dimmed  old  Andrew’s 
eye  nor  dulled  his  ear,  nor  had  he  lived  his  sixty  years 
without  learning  to  understand  the  soft  voices  of  nature. 
As  he  strolled  thoughtfully  along  he  became  aware  of  a 
gentle  murmuring  sound  proceeding  from  groups  of  flow- 
ers that  seemed  to  nod  and  smile  when  he  drew  near 
them.  Throwing  himself  at  full  length  on  the  turf,  he 
listened;  at  first  he  could  make  nothing  out  of  all  the 
sweet  babble  poured  into  his  ear,  until  Jack-iu-the-pulpit 
became  spokesman  for  the  occasion. 

In  a pretty  speech  Jack  told  how  they  lmd  heard  of  a 
grand  flower  show'  that  was  soon  to  come  off  in  the  great 
city,  and  confessed  to  the  annoyance  he  and  his  compan- 
ions felt  at  always  being  neglected  on  such  interesting 
occasions,  closing  his  long  address  by  praying  that  the 
wild  flowers  might  be  treated  with  as  much  respect  as  the 
Pelargoniums,  the  Gladioluses,  and  all  their  other  fash- 
ionable cousins. 

Andrew  heard  Jack’s  remarks  with  a smile  that  was 
more  sad  than  merry,  marvelling  how  these  innocent 
creatures,  shut  up  in  the  heart  of  the  wood,  could  have 
heard  anything  of  the  show. 

“ I have  it,” said  he;  “some  gadding  bee,  or  perhaps  a 
gossiping  sparrow,  fresh  from  towm,  has  carried  the  mat- 
ter. Well,  well,  they  must  learn  how  profitable  is  con- 
tent, and  how  foolish  silly  ambitions.” 

“ My  pretty  dears,”  sighed  the  old  man,  leaning  on  his 
spade,  and  regarding  the  blossoms,  “you  will  ‘never  be 
sorry  but  once,  and  that  will  be  always.’  As  well  might 
a fish  try  to  live  on  land  as  you  in  the  stifling  city.” 

8o  saying.  Andrew  thrust  his  spade  deep  into  the  rich 
soil,  disengaging  the  delicate  roots  that  bound  the  flowers 
to  their  sylvan  home. 

When  he  had  deposited  as  many  Trilliums,  Lilliums,  Vi- 
olets, and  Anemones  in  his  basket  ns  he  desired,  the  good 
old  man  proceeded  to  a boggy  sjjot  in  the  woods,  and 
brought  away  with  him  Lady -slippers.  Orchids,  Pitcher- 
plants,  Irises.  Sundews,  and  Sweet-cicely,  who  wished  to 
see  the  big  world  too. 


Andrew  now  turned  to  go  home,  but,  dear  me ! his  work 
was  but  half  done,  for  a butterfly,  fluttering  seaward,  car- 
ried the  news  to  the  pine-harrens,  and  straightway  Pvxi- 
danthern,  the  beauty,  cried  out— and  the  soft  sound  of  her 
crying  came  pitifully:  “Don’t  leave  me  all  alone  in  the 
pine-barrens;  it  is  too  lonely;  I too  would  see  the  great 
world  at  the  flower  show.” 

“ It  is  strange  that  you’ve  never  been  louesome  before,” 
thought  Andrew,  stooping  down  where  the  wee  pink 
beauty  sat  on  her  mossy  throne,  and  lifting  her  gently 
into  his  basket  Nor  did  his  labors  end  here;  for  a troop 
of  Daisies  in  a field  near  by  heard  the  tidings,  and  almost 
burst  their  green  jackets  in  impatience  to  l»e  going;  nor 
could  he  resist  the  pleadings  of  a band  of  young  Butter- 
cups, so  he  kindly  added  these  to  the  delicate  passengers 
in  the  wicker  car,  and  hastened  on.  But  once  more  his 
fine  ear  caught  the  sound  of  complaining. 

Looking  toward  his  right  hand,  he  discovered  a group 
of  ancient  Dandelions  bowing  their  gray  heads  to  him,  and 
listening,  heard  them  sighing:  “Once  we  had  tresses  like 
the  sun.  Why  come  so  late,  so  late  ?” 

“Too  late!  too  late!”  chimed  another  voice. 

“Ay,  ay,  too  late,” replied  the  old  man,  trudging  on 
toward  his  greenhouse,  for  he  had  much  to  do  to  prepare 
his  rustic  beauties  for  their  trip  to  the  city. 

* ‘ Oh  dear,”  said  a young  Violet  a week  after,  when  they 
were  all  flourishing  in  the  greenhouse,  “why  am  I al- 
ways to  be  in  the  shade,  and  that  great  Japonica  towering 
above  me  I” 

“Audi  too,”  murmured  a Wind-flower,  flushing  faintly. 

“Who  cares  for  any  of  them?”  chirruped  a Daisy. 

“ Here  or  there  matters  not  to  me.” 

“ You  are  near  the  sun,  madam,”  argued  an  Orchid. 

"Be  quiet,  all  of  you,”  roared  Jack -in -the -pulpit. 
“ Who’ll  care  for  Japonicus  and  such  common  folk  when 
icc  go  to  town  ?” 

There  was  common-sense  in  that,  so  the  wild  flowers 
settled  down  in  silence. 

The  day  before  the  show  there  was  a fine  uproar  in  the 
greenhouses.  The  wild  flowers  babbled  and  laughed  and 
danced  on  their  stems  for  joy.  No  one  knew  it  but  An- 
drew, and  he  said  nothing. 

Such  a snipping  and  binding  and  showering  was  kept 
up  all  day  that  when  evening  came  they  were  glad  to 
fall  asleep  in  their  packing  boxes,  nor  did  they  waken 
until  daybreak,  when  the  men  moved  them  into  a large 
covered  van  on  wheels. 

By  and  by  they  heard  a great  trampling  of  hoofs,  and 
a clatter.  The  horses  were  being  harnessed  to  the  van 
Presently,  with  a jerk,  they  wore  off  to  the  wonderful 
city — the  big  world  they  had  never  seen. 

Now  began  their  troubles  in  true  earnest.  The  ground 
quaked  and  trembled  beneath  them;  it  was  pitchy  dark 
Would  the  sun  never  shine  again  ( Gould  no  one  speak 
a word  of  encouragement  or  consolation  ? 

On.  and  on.  and  on  they  kept  going,  until  at  last,  a* 
nothing  fearful  happened,  they  ventured  a little  conver- 
sation. 

“What  a dash  I shall  cut  at  the  show!”  exclaimed  a 
Turk’s  Lily. 

“And  I,  in  white  and  pink  ribbons!"  cried  the  pine- 
barren’s  beauty. 

“ Be  quiet,  little  vanity,”  muttered  a muffled  voice  iu 
the  corner.  “Who  will  look  at  you  when  I am  by  ?” 

Andrew  knew  the  great  scarlet  Amaryllis  had  spoken, 
and  he  said  to  himself,  “ We’ll  see,  my  fair  lady.” 

The.  beauty  cowered  in  silence,  but  a Violet  whispered 
“ Shame !” 

When  the  flowers  reached  the  hall,  with  its  long  baize- 
covered  tables,  they  forgot  their  troubles,  and  were  greatly 
pleased.  Men  were  running  to  and  fro.  boxes  wort*  being 
opened,  and  flowers  all  muttied  from  top  to  toe  were  com- 
ing iu  by  the  dozens.  Here  stood  a regiment  of  Azaleas 
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in  white  hoods  and  muffs,  like  a young1  ladies'  boarding- 
school  ready  for  a winter  walk.  There  stood  a company 
of  Lilies  with  their  night-caps  on,  and  yonder  a tall  object 
swathed  in  tissue-paper.  “ Who  can  she  be  ? — some  grand 
personage  truly,’1  whispered  a Daisy. 

At  that  moment  came  a young  man  with  sharp  scissors. 
He  cut  off  her  cloak,  and  there  stood  lovely  Miss  Clereo- 
dendmu,  in  white  and  scarlet  from  head  to  foot.  “ How 
exquisite J”  cried  all  the  flowers  together. 

But  soon  they  found  other  wonders.  On  a table  near 
at  hand  lay  the  daintiest  sprays  of  flowering  Peach,  Alm- 
ond. and  Cherry,  bunches  of  tiny  Jonquils,  creamy  Mag- 
nolias, flaming  Pirns,  and  May-apple. 

As  soon  as  all  the  flowers  were  comfortably  settled  in 
their  stands  and  vases,  they  began  to  look  around,  and 
recognized  their  neighbors. 

“Ha!  hat”  laughed  Jack-in-the-pulpit;  “who  expected 
to  see  you  here  ?” 

“ Why  not,  as  well  as  you,  Sir  Impudence  ?*’  retorted  j 
May-apple,  sharply. 

But  by-and-by  the  visitors  came  pouring  in  by  the  doz- 
ens. Beautiful  ladies  swept  by  ill  silks  and  diamonds  j 
and  laces ; gallant  gentlemen  came  too,  with  eye-glasses 
perched  on  their  noses.  They  did  not  even  look  at  the 
wild  flowers. 

The  wild  flowers  grew  troubled,  and  commenced  to 
murmur;  but  Jack  whispered,  “ Bide  your  time.” 

“ J don’t  envy  them,”  said  an  Orchid,  looking  compla- 
cently down  at  her  own  yellow  slippers. 

“ Nor  I,”  laughed  a Daisy,  smoothing  her  satin  petticoat. 

“If  they  didn't  hold  their  heads  so  high,  they  would 
see  us,”  murmured  a Violet. 

But  the  crowd  passed  on,  drawn  by  the  brilliant  beau- 
ties of  the  Cacti,  the  flames  of  the  Amaryllis  Lilies,  the 
purple  of  the  great  Pansies. 

“They  will  never  come  near  us,” sighed  the  Violet.  j 

“I  faint — I faint!*’  murmured  the  Pitcher-plant,  drop-  ; 
ping  her  urn. 

“Oho!  oho!  now  we  shall  have  a change,” cried  Jack.  : 
as  the  clock  struck  three.  And  sure  enough  the  bright-  j 
eyed  school-children  came  trooping  in.  and  caught  sight 
of  them. 

“ Oh,  my  darling  little  Violets,  where  did  you  come  j 
from?  And  oh,  you  sweet,  sweet  Daisies!"  cried  one 
yellow-haired  lassie. 

“And  these  Buttercups!"  screamed  another. 

“And  droll  old  Jack;  who  would  have  thought  to  see 
him  in  town  f”  chimed  a third. 

“ Tit  for  tat,  Master  Jack,"  whispered  May-apple,  tartly. 

The  moment  the  children  recognized  the  beauties  of  the 
wild  flowers,  every  one  else  did.  Old  gentlemen  with 
high-bred  noses  came  and  peered  at  them  through  big 
spectacles.  Young  ladies  talked  of  their  families,  and— 
oh,  horrors! — said  they  would  like  to  dissect  them.  Old 
ladies  smiled  on  them  pleasantly,  and  one,  a grandmo- 
ther, actually  shed  tears,  and  said,  14  I haven't  seen  their 
like  in  fifty  years.” 

But  now  it  began  to  grow  tiresome,  this  big  world  they 
had  come  to  see;  the  sunlight  streamed  through  the  great 
windows,  the  tiny  blossoms  grew  faint  in  the  sultry  air. 
When  would  the  hum  of  speech  grow  silent,  the  clouds 
come  brooding  above  them,  and  the  soft  rain-drops  patter  : 
down  ( 

The  flowers  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  A grand  old 
man  is  now'  speaking  at  the  eml  of  the  hall ; but  they  can 
not  listen. 

“Oh,  for  a breeze  from  the  pine -barrens!”  sighed  the  , 
beauty. 

“Give  me  to  drink  the  dew  of  the  meadow,”  moaned 
the  Daisy. 

“I  die  for  the  woodland  shadows,” murmured  the  Vio- 
let. 

“And  I for  the  sound  of  cool  waters,”  wept  the  Lily. 
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Chapter  III. 

"VI THY,  aunt,”  exclaimed  Penelope,  “what  do  you 
f f mean  i Surely  you  can’t  have  seen  this  screen  of 
Lion’s  ?” 

“But  I have,  dearest,”  Miss  Ilarleford  said,  dreamily. 
“ I have  seen  this  long  ago— before  von  were  born.  Ob, 
Penny  dear,  it  all  comes  back  to  me.  This  screen,  I am 
sure , is  one  your  ow'n  papa  gave  to  Nora  Phillips,  an 
American  girl  who  visited  us  at  Bavnliam.  Oh  yes,  love, 
I am  sure  of  it,  for  we  had  such  a discussion  about  it;  and 
don't  you  suppose  I would  know  my  dear  brother's  paint 
ing  ? I was  looking  over  his  shoulder  half  the  time  he 
was  putting  in  those  letters— 1 Penelope.’  Dear,  you  were 
named  Penelope,  I believe,  for  her  sake.  Your  mother 
was  very  fond  of  the  name,  and  when  it  was  suggested, 
your  father  remembered  pretty  Nora.  Well ! well!” 

“ But  she  was  not  Penelope,”  said  the  girl,  wondering- 
ly.  “Oh,  aunt,  w'hat  does  it  all  mean  ?” 

“But  we  always  called  her  Penelope  in  fun,  because 
she  was  such  an  indefatigable  little  worker.  Oh.  what  a 
darling  she  was,  and  how  we  all  loved  her!” 

“ But  what  became  of  her  ?” 

“Well,  my  dear,  you  see,  after  she  and  her  father  went 
back  to  America,  we  rather  lost  sight  of  her — she  and  my 
mother  had  a little  misunderstanding.  It  is  all  a long 
time  ago,  and  your  grandmamma  and  my  dear  brother  are 
both  dead.  Nora  may  be  gone  as  well,  but  I seem  to  see 
her  now  just  as  she  stood,  laughing  gayly,  with  this  screen 
in  her  hand.  Oh,  where  can  she  be  ? Where  did  Lion 
find  it  ? I feel  as  if  I must  know.” 

Penelope  felt  as  if  she  would  dearly  like  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  her  cousin  Lionel’s  present.  She  went  back  to 
the  breakfast  table  very  grave,  and  so  preoccupied  in  man- 
ner that  she  had  to  explain  herself  at  oik*;  and  then  all 
the  young  people  were  fired  by  the  story.  What  did  it 
mean  ? Penny  grew  absolutely  mournful  trying  to. un- 
derstand it,  but  it  was  finally  resolved  to  write  to  Lionel, 
who,  in  a few  weeks  at  least,  would  lot  them  have  the  his- 
tory of  the  screen,  so  far  as  he  knew  it.  This  was  all  that 
could  be  done  at  present. 

Penelope  aud  her  aunt  were  only  visitors  at  the  Dean- 
ery. Their  own  home  was  ten  miles  distant  from  Nuns- 
ford.  There  Penny  was  mistress  of  a beautiful  old  home 
known  as  The  Manor.  Miss  Harlcford  had  been  for  years 
as  a mother  to  the  girl,  and  although  her  uncle,  the  Dean 
of  Nunsford,  was  her  legal  guardian,  she  knew  no  heavier 
rule  than  the  gentle  old  lady's.  If  there  could  be  needed 
a complete  contrast  to  poor  Nora  Mayne,  it  might  have 
been  in  the  petted  heiress  of  Harleford  Manor.  Every  one 
tried  his  best  to  make  her  life  happy,  and  I think  only  her 
natural  loveliness  of  disposition  saved  Penelope  from  be- 
ing completely  spoiled. 

The  letter  to  Lionel  Harleford,  Penelope's  second  cous- 
in, who  had  just  gone  to  India,  was  dispatched  at  once, 
and  for  days  Aunt  Letty  talked  over  old  times  with  her 
brother  and  nieces.  The  Dean  only  half  remembered  the 
beautiful,  bright  American  girl  who  had  visited  liis  mo- 
ther's house,  now  Penelope's,  twenty  years  before ; but 
Miss  Harlcford  recalled  so  many  scenes  to  his  mem- 
ory that  he  was  soon  as  eager  about  Lion’s  letter  as  the 
most  romantic  member  of  the  family  could  desire.  Many 
conjectures  were  put  forth,  many  ideas  suggested;  but 
who  could  guess  that  not  half  a mile  away  the  once  light- 
hearted Nora  Phillips  lay  poor  and  dying! 

Meanwhile  things  continued  to  sink  lower  and  lower 
with  Nora  and  her  mother,  the  worst  feature  of  their 
case  being  the  fact  that  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Bruce  could  no 
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longer  keep  them ; her  son  Janies  had  suddenly  appeared, 
and  declared  himself  horrified  to  find  his  mother  keeping 
lodgers  who  could  not  pay  their  rent;  and  so.  with  many 
tears,  poor  Mrs.  Bruce  had  broken  this  news  to  Mrs.  Mayne. 

“Of  course  we  must  go,”  said  poor  Nora,  looking  at  the 
tender-hearted  landlady  with  a white  face  and  set  lips. 
“Oh,  Mrs.  Bruce.  I know  it  isn’t  your  fault,  and  if  the 
day  comes  when  I can  earn  anything,  you  shall  be  paid.” 

Mrs.  Bruce  wept  bitterly  the  day  that  saw  Mrs.  Mayne, 
still  weak  and  ill.  leave  the  house  with  Nora,  whose  brave 
heart  was  tried  to  its  uttermost.  Where  were  they  to 
go  ? Nora  could  not  be  sure  enough  to  tell  even  Mrs. 
Bruce.  She  had  sold  the  last  of  their  wardrobe  that 
morning,  and  as  Mrs.  Bruce  refused  to  take  a penny  from 
them,  they  started  forth  with  money  enough  to  pay  some- 
Avhere  for  a week’s  lodging. 

“ I will  try  to  let  you  know  where  we  are,  Mrs.  Bruce, 
as  soon  as  possible,”  said  Nora,  turning  back  with  a weary 
smile  as  they  were  leaving. 

Mrs.  Bruce  wiped  her  eyes,  and  vented  her  feelings 
■upon  James,  her  tall,  vulgarly  dressed  son.  who  was  gaz- 
ing with  great  satisfaction  upon  the  lodgers’  departure. 

“You  good-for-nothing  creature!”  exclaimed  his  mo- 
ther, angrily  indignant. 


Mr.  James  Bruce  smiled  sarcastically.  He  did  not  share 
any  of  his  mother's  compassion  for  forlorn  hxlgers. 

“Never  you  mind,  mother,”  he  said.  “You’ll  thank 
me  one  of  these  days.'* 

Days  passed  with  no  tidings  from  the  Mayne*.  Mrs 
Bruce  could  not  forget  her  lodgers,  and  Nora’s  face,  as  sin* 
had  seen  it  last,  haunted  her  painfully.  Where  wen?  they 
Had  the  mother  died  ? Was  Nora  ill  ? Were  they  starv 
ing  ? These  and  many  other  conjectures  tormented  the 
poor  woman  ns  the  days  lengthened  into  weeks,  ami  »<>  j 
sign  was  made  by  mother  or  daughter.  Many  times  Mrs 
Bruce’s  tears  fell  over  her  wools  when  she  was  alone  i«» 
the  shop,  and  recalled  the  December  evening  Nora  luul 
served  there,  uniting  so  much  sweet  good-liumor  with  b»*r 
refined,  lady-like  wavs,  which  had  from  the  first  captiva 
tod  the  heart  of  the  simple-minded  country-woman.  Mr*- 
Bruce  had  a small  assistant  now  in  the  person  of  a uint*. 
and  this  young  woman  was  never  tired  of  hearing  about 
Miss  Mayne.  She  was  listening  to  one  of  her  aunt  * 
stories  as  they  sat  over  the  fire  in  the  shop  one  Febru 
ary  day.  when  she  suddenly  exclaimed: 

“Law,  aunt,  there’s  Miss  Penelope  Harleford  in  thf 
Deanery  carriage — coming  in  here,  too!”  and  there,  wr? 
enough,  was  bright  Miss  Penny,  in  a long  fur  cloak,  and  * 
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pretty  felt  hat  shading  her  sweet  young  face.  44  A picter,” 
as  Mrs.  Bruce  said,  “worth  taking  down/*  Young  Miss 
Harleford  came  hurrying  in,  looking  very  eager  and  in- 
terested. 

“ I’ve  come  to  inquire  for  some  one  who  sold  a screen 
here,  Mrs.  Bruce,”  said  the  young  lady,  cheerfully.  44  My 
cousin,  Mr.  Lionel  Harleford,  bought  it  here  in  December 
—a  young  lady  sold  it  to  him.” 

“Land,  miss!”  cried  Mrs.  Bruce,  “so  she  did,  my  poor 
pretty ! I wish  I knew  where  she  was  now— she  and  her 
mother.” 

Penelope  looked  dismayed. 

44  And  you  don't  know !"  she  exclaimed. 

“ I wish  I did,”  repeated  Mrs.  Bruce.  “ Mary  Jane  and 
I was  just  talking  of  her.  Clone,  poor  lamb,  she  and  her 
mother,  and  I know  nothing  of  them.” 

And  Mrs.  Bruce  proceeded  to  detail  the  history  of  Nora 
and  her  mother,  so  far  as  she  knew  it.  The  sad,  simple 
story  left  no  doubt  upon  Penelope's  mind  as  to  who  they 
were. 

“Nora  Phillips,1*  she  said  to  herself.  “Yes,  she  was 
Mrs.  Mnyne,  I feel  sure,  and  so  near  us !” 

She  confided  a few  facts  only  to  Mrs.  Bruce,  and  then 
sorrowfully  drove  back  to  the  Deanery,  where  she  and 
Aunt  Letty  held  a long  confab  in  the  twilight.  What 
could  be  done  ? Aunt  Letty  cried,  and  Penelope  shook  her 
head  sadly,  but  she  declared  that  she  would  not  give  up 
the  search  suggested  in  so  strange  a manner  that  it  seem- 
ed her  duty  to  continue  it.  Could  Penelope  and  her  aunt 


have  seen  Nora  at  that  moment,  I fear  they  would  have 
gone  to  rest  with  a bitterer  heart-ache. 

Afternoon  service  was  over  the  next  day  at  the  abbey 
church,  yet  Penelope  lingered  with  little  Joe,  loitering 
down  the  path,  where  the  snow  still  lay  white  on  the 
ground,  talking  to  the  little  boy  about  the  sendee,  which 
that  day  had  peculiarly  impressed  her.  She  was  thinking 
of  Nora  Mayne,  recalling  Mrs.  Bruce’s  description  of  the 
sweet  young  girl  whose  life  was  so  heavily  burdened. 

‘ And  I,”  thought  Penny,  with  a shamefaced  color— 
“ I have  everything , and  yet  how  cross  and  selfish  I am !” 

“ Penelope!  Penelope!”  cried  out  little  Joe,  pulling  at 
her  hand ; 41  see  those  sparrows— do  they  mind  the  snow  ?” 

And  at  this  moment  Penn}' heard  what  she  thought  the 
echo  of  her  name. 

44  Penelope,” said  a strange  voice;  there  was  a faint,  de- 
spairing ring  in  it. 

Penelope  stood  still,  turning  her  head  quickly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  unfamiliar  voice.  Standing  in  the  side 
path  was  a girl’s  figure ; the  hands  were  tremblingly  clasp- 
ed together,  the  face,  thin  and  pale,  eagerly  watching  her. 

“Penelope — is  it  Penelope  ?”  said  the  tired  voice  again. 
“ Oh,  was  it  for  you  he  bought  the  screen  ?” 

And  in  a moment  more  Nora  Mayne  felt  her  hands  fast 
imprisoned  in  young  Miss  Harleford ’s.  There  were  tears 
running  down  the  English  girl’s  cheeks. 

“Oh,  Nora,”  she  said,  joyfully,  “I  am  so  thankful  to 
have  found  you !” 

[to  UK  CONTINUED.] 
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firm  n—  Kb-Timi,  Fo*t  ; loinwi,  Sty«i»,  Anna. 

My  brother  and  I are  so  glad  to  get  Ymmn  Paorui 
again!  We  both  like  It  00  very  much  ! I will  tell 
you  something  shout  title  part  of  Croatia.  It  la  call- 
ed "Zagoria,"  which  mean*  "bernnd  the  mount- 
ain*. " Oar  peasant*  live  principally  on  main,  made 
Into  bread  and  a sort  of  porridge.  They  are  a good- 
natured  and  gay-tempered  people,  and  always  sing- 
ing. Onr  most  Important  product*  are  wine,  **  ellvo- 
viu"  (plum-brandy),  and  dried  pin  me.  Not  far  from 
ns,  on  a lofty  bill,  stood  a Celtic  Temple  of  the  San. 
Lnlcr,  the  human*  conquered  tb«  Cette,  and  w* 
have  some  ancient  Koman  colua  and  broken  bronze 
objects  dug  up  in  tbe  vineyard*.  looking  not  from 
our  window*  one  sc«s  Innumerable  church--*,  chap- 
el*, castle*,  picturesque  ruins,  and  far-siv.iv  strew- 
covered  A I pa.  It  Is  very  boautifnl.  We  have  a pet 
donkey,  and  a pretty  little  carriage  to  dtive  In.  1 
am  collecting  coins,  fossils,  and  mTnrrala. 

Last  week  a Boenink  came  Into  our  court-yard 
leading  a bear  caught  in  Slavonia.  He  waltzed,  sa- 
in t«l,  kissed  bis  master,  and  then  held  up  the  tam- 
bourine lor  money.  We  sent  him  some  wine  and 
bread,  which  bo  dev 00 rod  greedily. 

Liter  KavaWaqu. 


Cam*  Caalim,  Wvomiw*  Ttwartear. 

My  two  little  boy*.  aged  four  and  sis  years,  want 
me  to  tell  you  that  they  were  very  much  Interested 
in  Mr.  Prey"*  article  about  Indian  relic*.  They  tried 
this  summer  with  their  mamma  to  dig  up  a grave  on 
a hill  near  Uie  South  Plane  River.  But  being  tu  a 
ledge  of  rock,  the  mamma  and  little  boys  were  not 
strong  enough  to  get  down  more  Ilian  two  feet,  and 
had  to  give  It  up.  Mamma  tried  to  hire  a man  to 
dig  for  her,  but  Hie  raeu  were  all  afraid  of  small-uox. 
It  was  said  that  thirty  years  ago  more  than  a tuou- 
•and  Indiana  had  died  of  stnall-pox,  and  bad  toon 
buried  In  that  vicinity.  A ranchman  on  a neighbor- 
ing till),  however,  had  opened  one,  and  we  obtained 
some  clam  shells,  a ml  clay  pipe,  a thin  piece  of 
bark  with  some  blue  writing  on  it,  and  a round  lea- 
ther amulet  worked  will)  heads.  A few  weeks  later, 
Sidney  and  Willie  drove  with  their  papa  ami  mamma 
through  North  Park,  Colorado,  into  Middle  Park, 
and  on  a hill  near  Ibe  range  which  separatee  the  two 
parka  they  found  about  a hundred  graves  which  had 
never  been  molested.  They  wanted  very  much  to 
open  them,  but  had  no  shovel,  and  could  not  spend 
the  time  to  sioji.  1 wonder  bow  many  more  of  the 
Young  People  nave  tried  to  open  graves. 

Mas.  Mast  R H. 


Hcimmiotis,  low*. 

] am  nine  year*  old.  Papa  has  taken  Yocum  P so- 
res for  me  ever  since  It  was  published.  I tike  the 
stories  very  much,  and  would  Hko  to  m*  the  little 
girl*  who  write  such  nice  letter*.  1 have  on*  sister 
aud  two  brothers.  I with  the  little  reader*  of  Youao 
1’Korut  could  see  my  cat  Polly.  Bbe  can  knock  on 
the  door,  walk  on  bur  hind-feet,  and  beg  for  food 
like  a dog,  and  will  come  to  us  when  we  whistle, 
and  do  lot*  of  cunning  tricks. 

My  brother  Arthur  ha*  a dog  whose  name  Li 
Brownie,  and  be  can  laugh.  He  looks  so  funny. 
We  have  two  nigs  and  a home.  Mamma  one  day 
fouud  a coal-black  kitty  in  the  street,  and  brought 
him  home.  He  I*  now  a big  cat,  ana  very  pretty. 
Mamma  calls  him  Prank. 

When  I write  again  I will  tell. you  about  my  doll 
family.  Laoiae  L. 

Jiwn  Orrv,  SiwJmn. 

I have  a little  Scotch  terrier  named  Nellie,  and  she 
lovro  me  dearly.  Every  time  1 enter  the  bouse  she 
kisses  me,  ancf  will  stand  on  Irt  hind-legs,  sit  up, 
beg,  and  do  lota  of  trick*  I am  sever  year*  old. 

Harry  L. 


Bubwlii,  Naw  Yo»» 

I think  the  stories  of  "Toby  Tyler,”"  Thu  V rid 
Pirates,”  and  "The  Cruise  ni  the  * Giro*  I’"  art  very 
nice,  and  1 Irepo  the  story  of  “ Tlin  and  Tip’  will  Ire 
equal  tu  any  of  tlw  three.  Aboliwt  boy  will  write 
on  the  rest  of  this  street.  Ernst  n G. 

I have  a velocipede,  and  *0  has  Eddie  G,  He  and 
I are  great  friends,  and  we  have  nice  llmw  together. 
We  have  some  pigeon*  at  our  bouse,  but  welnlend 
to  give  them  away.  We  have  given  away  all  our 
chickens.  We  had  three  cansrir*,  hut  one  dew  away, 
and  my  mother  la  at  raid  Urn  cat  got  it.  A.  T. 


ViMtruitt,  MiMuWiitR 

Seeing  the  article  In  No.  93  on  " How  the  Baby 
Elephant  Bat*  Pea-Nuts,”  I thought  I would  write 
and  tell  yon  of  s mu-cracker  which!  discovered  In  the 
with."  strew  that  contained  the  “ baby,”  My  father 
and  1 were  watching  a number  or  the  larger  ele- 
phant* hunting  for  jrea-nnt*  thrown  in  Ur  straw, 
when  I **w  one  of  them  who.  If  he  found  a nut, 
would  take  ft  up  with  hi*  trunk,  and  rub  It  against 
his  leg  until  the  shell  was  cracked,  after  which  he 


proceeded  to  cot  tb*  kernel.  I am  glad  C.  11.  Will- 
iamson ha*  accepted  tbe  presidency  ot  the  Natural 
lltstorv  Society.  1 lor  one  am  entirely  in  favor  of 
admitting  girl*.  C.  M.  li. 

Your  interest  In  the  article  about  the  baby  ele- 
phant, and  your  own  observation  of  the  way  the 
baby's  big  brother  managed  hb*  pea-outs,  prove  that 
yon  will  be  • good  member  of  the  society.  Some  of 
our  boys  and  girt*  are,  we  fear,  waiting  to  be  very 
dignified  before  they  send  any  letter*  with  regard  to 
what  they  have  seen.  Some  wish  to  send  a long  re- 
port. Tlie  better  way  is  to  write  about  Interesting 
things,  one  at  a time,  just  as  they  are  noticed. 

Bssn-vt'*.  VUhiiaiv. 

I often  think  about  Toby  Tyler.  If  he  bad  only 
staid  with  tbe  circus,  he  would  not  have  lust  dear 
Mr.  Ktubh*.  I am  nuxious  to  know  bow  Uwt  boys 
who  went  on  "Tbe  Cruise  of  the  ■Ghost"' got  along 
with  tbelr  canoe  cruise,  or  If  they  ever  had  on*. 

MoB. 


tODVK*  l»l.»«eu». 

We  have  observed  ao  many  nice  tluJc  girls  writing 
to  you  that  we  have  been  thinking  for  some  time 
that  we  would  send  you  a letter.  We  are  llawailana, 
as  our  mother  L*  a native  of  tho  Island,  though  oar 
fattier  fa*  a while  man.  We  live  clo*e  to  the  mount- 
ains, ami  have  quite  a mnnlrer  of  birds  around  our 
place.  Laud-ehelLs  arc  a*  nu moron*  on  the  mount- 
ains as  *«-n-*ln*]l*  are  down  on  the  beach.  Some 
time  hereafter  wc  mav  probably  visit  New  York, 
and  then  w«  shall  not  forget  to  go  and  see  the  edit- 
or of  Yotrno  P*nri.z,and  thunk  him  verv  much  fur 
making  auch  a nice  paper  for  children.  It  bus  been 
a great  comfort  to  ns,  and  amused  u*  many  a lonely 
hour.  We  are  a large  family,  consisting  of  father, 
mother,  four  sister*,  six  brothers,  one  nupbew,  and 
one  niece.  AUtha  (love  to  yoo>- 

Lvnr,  Eliza,  and  Hamm  ad. 

Our  love  to  yoo,  little  frienda.  We  will  he  glad 
to  see  you  In  New  York  some  day. 

Sr.  Iwh.  Mimpvii, 

1 am  thirteen  year*  old.  I came  to  N*w  York 
from  England,  May  83, 18t»,  on  the  steam-ship  dtp 
Chaster  (Inman  Lin*).  Wc  made  a abort  trip  of 
nine  day*  and  right  hours.  I tike  this  country  very 
much,  but  sometimes  wish  myaeU  Imek  In  the  old 
home.  I began  to  take  your  paper  about  two  mouths 
ago.  I think  "Tbe  Cruise  o 1 tbe  * Ghost' ” was  a 
very  lnstnictlvc  nod  Interesting  story,  and  I ho|ie 
"Tim  and  Tip"  will  be  more  so.  I like  the  Post- 
office  Box  very  much,  iwpocLsily  the  puzzle  column. 
1 have  made  an  effort  to  write  an  enigma  myself, 
and  have  sent  it  with  this  letter.  Houu  p.  \V, 


Fuimst,  Iuimv. 

W*  were  very  much  gratified  to  see  dear  Mary's 
name  among  those  who  had  sent  answers  to  the 
tangles.  Tbe  letter  *be  wrote  you  in  July  w»*  her 
last  writing.  She  was  taken  sick  the  following  Mon- 
day with  malignant  diphtheria,  and  before  another 
Hahhath  closed,  her  trusting  heart  was  asleep  In 
Jrau*.  Ilia  uanre  was  the  last  upon  her  lips.  ] wish 
that  all  who  die  could  exercise  tier  calm,  unquvs- 
t lulling  faith  In  Christ.  The  Thursday  before  she 
died,  slie  looked  eagerly  In  the  puzzle  department 
for  her  name.  I explained  again  that  It  could  not 
possibly  be  In  for  a week  yet  at  least.  " 1 wonder 
tf  thev  will  pnhllsh  my  enigma,  mntntna?  If  I gel 
well,  til  send  Unit  diamond  I made  up  yesterday," 
On  Wednesday  she  felt  so  well,  and  all  day  amused 
heraelt  drawing  birds  and  trees,  aitd  made  a diamoml 
and  some  beheadings.  Hire  thought  so  much  of 
Yovna  Paom.R ! She  wo*  a poor  scribe,  but  her 
thought*  were  very  quaint,  and  expressed  In  the 
language  of  culture,  8h*  rarely  made  a grammatic- 
al error,  aud  all  things  /km  seemed  natural  to  her. 
As  we  all  grow  interested  la  tbe  tittle  folks  whose 
iuiirs  fill  your  department*.  1 thought  1 would  send 
you  Ibis  notice  that  the  dear  bird  who  brlghtrTRil 
our  home  for  *0  brief  a time,  and  who  promised  our 
hearts  auch  iufty  pleasure  through  her  active  mind 
and  bright  I m* gluing*,  will  never  on  tills  earth  slug 
for  you  again.  Mbs.  R C.  Hcbouarr 

From  time  to  time  in  our  great  circle  of  reatlers, 
dear  children,  some  drop  from  the  ranks.  Little 
Alary  will  never  bo  forgotten  in  her  earthly  home, 
and  those  who  loved  her  here  will  hope  to  meet  her 
again  where  there  Is  no  death.  We  are  glad  she 
(ound  ao  much  pleasure  In  Yortw  Paon.z. 

Kiw  Yeu. 

I am  only  five  years  old,  and  my  mamma  I*  going 
to  write  thl*  letter  for  me.  I think  "Toby  Tyler" 
was  a “ hoofql-*inry ; hut  1 did  cry  when  Mr.  Stublta 
got  Mslu»t led."  And  I want  you,  phrase,  to  ask  Mr. 
Otis  not  to  kill  Tim’s  poor  little  doggie.  Tim's  ibe 
Ik»j-  In  the  new  story.  I have  got  threw  little  new 
kittens,  aud  I am  going  to  name  litem  Toby  and  Tim 
and  Tip.  Auv  K.  V. 

The  kittle*  arc  Bloasle's  " chill un." 


Men  Vivn  Hrrsmu.  Auitvi, 

I would  like  to  tell  you  whnt  a nten  lime  I am  hav- 
ing on  our  lovely  mountain,  four  mile*  from  Hunts- 
ville, where  1 am  sjKUiding  the  summer.  I make 
beautiful  sand  houses,  and  my  mamma  ornament* 
them  with  fslry  fern,  which  site  make*  with  ber 


bands.  Tbey  look  like  a baby's  tiny  foot.  I hare  a 
dear  little  baby  brother,  whose  name  fas  Tyler.  For 
fun  we  call  him  Toby  Tyler.  I am  going  to  send  an 
offering  to  th*  **  Young  People's  Cot,"  lor  I think  It 
will  be  very  nice  to  bavu  one  which  the  reader*  of 
tin?  paper  mav  claim.  I enjoy  my  paper  very  math, 
os  I am  now  beginning  to  be  able  U>  read  it  myself. 

Kir*  I N L,  W. 


X*»tcc*KT,  kiairsrma. 

I am  ten  yean  old,  and  have  never  been  to  school, 
but  study  at  home,  W*  have  a cat  that  was  bora 
with  three  kgs.  Ill*  name  is  Trip.  Tbe  firat  time 
Trip  ever  saw  Rover,  our  dog,  be  ran  right  up  to 
him,  anti  ever  sloe*  he  always  run*  up  to  Hover 
when  frightened.  Once  »u  had  a Maltese  cat  who 
was  very  (ond  of  Rover,  and  Rover  was  fond  of  Tom. 
Once  mamma  and  papa  were  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  they  saw  Tom  with  his  tall  foil  of  borm» 
and  Rover  pulling  them  ont.  He  got  them  nearly 
all  oat.  wlreu  he  came  to  one  that  attack  so  hard  that 
when  he  tried  to  pull  it  out  It  lifted  Tom  right  up  In 
the  air.  Tom  was  rather  surprised,  but  concluded 
that  It  was  all  right,  while  Rover  did  not  know  what 
to  da  At  last  he  put  bis  paw  on  Tom's  tall,  so  that 
he  should  not  be  lifted  u;i.  and  polled  ont  the  hurra. 
Papa  did  have  a live  povcupiite,  hut  It  died.  I Hko- 
the  Yorso  Pwwlr  very  much  Indeed.  I think  that 
“Toby  Tyler"  was  splendid.  M.  N.  W. 


Pftn-ua.  Mai**. 

I am  sure  I shall  like  " Tim  and  Tip”  as  much  as  X 
did  "Toby  Tyler/’  for  It  Iregln*  *0  well.  1 wrote  a 
composition  on  Toby,  aud  I know  a boy  who  has  a 
monkey  that  la  tbe  very  picture  of  Mr.  Htnbba.  I 
ant  almost  ten  year*  old.  Ennis  L M. 

Pmwcie*.  Pimuuiu. 

Mr  father  has  cowl  - works,  and  tho  engineer  is 
teaching  me  how  to  run  his  hreoinottve.  It  fas  about 
tbe  beet  one  In  the  IT (tiled  Ktatcw,  sod  if  I*  named 
for  roe.  Lotus  B.  1L 


Boi  itov,  Uin»>  C«cwv,  Idaho. 

I thought  1 would  write  a letter,  as  I have  seen  no 
lei  ten  from  this  part  af  the  country.  My  brothers 
WIUI*  and  James  and  I sent  SO  cents  each  to  get  your 
nice  paper.  I am  the  oldenl,  *0  1 anile  for  It,  and 
had  it  come  in  Willie's  name,  because  he  thought  it 
would  be  *0  nice  lo  have  It  address**!  to  him.  We 
have  no  schools  here,  and  we  study  at  home. 

Farm  J. 


Onnswmm,  Kovrni 

1 am  almost  ten  year*  old.  and  I live  In  Kentucky, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  and  first  ami  last  have  lots  of  fun. 
1 have  the  cutest  dog.  Ills  name  Is  Dodger.  He  la 
only  a pappy,  but  can  sltoks  bands  and  carry  sticks 
like  anything.  Our  whole  family  mourned  Mr. 
Stubbs'*  sad  death.  I have  sonic  queer  stone*  and 
pebbles  that  1 found  In  our  Kentucky  caves  and 
creeks  and  on  the  hill-aides,  that  1 will  exchange  for 
things  trom  other  States. 

Mauxhjn  H.  M-Tmyse. 


Imitimn,  l*m»t«. 

Horn*  fifty  days  ago  I sent  to  a boy  lu  Mankato, 
Minnesota,  tffiO  postmarks,  ho  agreeing  to  send  In- 
dian relics  In  exchange.  1 have  asked  him  10  send 
them  three  times,  but  he  will  not  answer.  If  ho  la 
out  of  relic*,  he  ought  to  return  the  postmarks  or 
send  some  word.  Fiznsw  M.  Not. 

Perfect  honor  stvd  honesty  should  be  obaerved  by 
exchangers.  We  hear  complaints  like  this  with  re- 
gret, and  hope  the  delinquent  boy  will  explain  tbe 
matter.  Several  oorreapoodenta  are  In  trouble  be- 
cause those  who  have  written  to  them  have  C*ri-Jr**- 
ly  omitted  to  give  tbelr  proper  name*  and  addresara, 
or  have  written  Illegibly. 

Wc  have  spoken  of  this  frequently,  but  we  call  at- 
tention to  It  now  becaflM  U ba#  been  almost  impos- 
sible for  ns  to  read  some  of  tbe  exchanges  lately  sent 
to  tho  Post-office  Box.  Please  write  plainly,  and  with 
Ink ; pencil  marks  are  rubbed  off  In  tho  maiL  Again 
we  say,  lu  answer  to  several  Inquiries,  that  there  I* 
no  charge  for  exchanged  We  do  not  accept  those 
which  offer  or  ask  for  money,  however,  because  they 
come  under  tho  bead  of  advertisements,  and  refer  to 
buying  and  selling. 

fuu  Cm.  Noatut. 

My  homo  la  on  a form  two  mile*  form  Falla  City, 
four  mill*  from  tb*  line  of  Kairea*.  and  eight  from 
tho  Missouri  River.  I have  three  brother*  and  two 
sister*  at  home.  W*  read  tbe  Aral  chapter  of  "Tiro 
and  Tip"  to-dar,  snd  we  do  not  blame  Tim  lor  run- 
ning avray.  W o think  U will  be  a very  g*>od  story. 

Like  many  of  tire  young  people  who  writ*  for  the 
Po,t-..m™  Rox,  we  had  a prL  It  was  a young  hi  are- 
named  Nelly,  and  she  wo*  so  gentle  that  any  of  os 
coulil  ride  Irer;  but  lost  week,  when  she  was  In  tbe 
pasture.  *lre  lay  down  to  roll  near  a rattlesnake, 
and  it  bit  her  so  that  sire  died  In  three  day*.  She 
swell- *d  very  much,  .and  suffered  terribly,  and  we  all 
fdi  like  crying  when  she  died.  Pans  ha*  bnried  hre- 
In  the  orchard.  Hite  left  a little  colt  only  six  weeks 
old,  and  wo  have  given  It  to  another  more,  wlio  now 
ha*  two  colts  to  care  for.  There  used  to  be  a great 
many  rattlmnakoa  here,  hot  tbey  are  getting  scarcer 
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•very  year.  I wish  mnw  good  saint  would  drive  nil 
the  snake*  nnt  of  Nehraaka,  an  8t.  Pidrick  In  mM  to 
have  banished  thorn  from  Irrlnnd.  Mamik  II.  IL 

The  fallowing  exchanges  to?  offered  by  corre- 
spondent*: 

Foreign  stamps,  for  name.  Write  to  describe  ex- 
change, K.  E.  Baown,  Comstock's  Bridge,  Conn. 

Three  varieties  of  Chinese  coins,  for  not  leas  than 
twenty  rare  I',  8.  or  foreign  posiage  stamps;  or  a 
genuine  Japanese  silver  coin,  very  rare,  for  a Culteet- 
or»‘  IHreefoty;  or  a rare  silver  coin  of  Bogota,  issued 
in  1883,  for  an  lulematlnoal  •tamp  album. 

J.  W.  Mii.nm*.  P.  O.  Lock  Box  1®. 

Bloomfield,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

Piece*  of  abylona  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  CtaL 
neve  coins,  for  rare  U.  S.  or  foreign  postage  stamp*. 

Cuarlss  S.  Mi uv an.  Lock  Box  9, 

Bloomfield,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  postmarks,  of  which 
all  are  different,  and  138  are  Michigan,  for  180  for- 
eign stamps,  all  different.  Rare,  revenue,  and  com- 
mon stamps,  for  bills,  minerals,  coins,  relics,  and 
ores,  stamp*  from  Guatemala,  Transvaal,  Uruguay, 
and  Ionian  Isles ; three  Cuban,  two  Mexican,  or  two 
Danish  West  Indian  stamps,  for  a T or  #0  cent  War 
Department  stamp  or  a Chinees  stamp;  five  rare 
stamp*,  for  a good  arrow-head.  Please  write  before 
sending  stamps.  Also  the  numbers  of  Tom  Pan- 
rt.r  between  08  and  "I,  for  five  foreign  stamps ; and 
numbers  74  and  79,  for  S3.  Trout  8 a mi, 

Ml  Cans  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lomu  Sinclair,  by  Laursnco  Lancewood,  crystal- 
lised flint  that  will  cut  glass  or  wood,  hark  from 
Missouri,  a sprout  of  persimmon,  a sprout  of  peony- 
flag,  and  of  flowering-almond,  for  a pair  of  gold-fish ; 
nlsu  some  ot  the  shove,  for  a bouquet  of  everlasting- 
flower*.  Write  before  exchanging. 

Frank  Hut  as,  Paptjwville,  Bates  Co.,  Mo. 

A great  basketful  of  pretty  flints,  fine  white  mar- 
ble, granite,  potter**  clay,  *nd  twenty  carnelians,  a 
few  chalcedony,  and  in  another  month  a large  sup- 
ply of  thirty  kinds  at  flower  seeds,  for  on**,  miner- 
al*, or  anything  suitable  for  a museum.  Write  ad- 
dress plainly  on  each  package,  even  if  only  a postal 
be  scut.  As.na  and  I.  Favrv, 

Ontario,  Story  COl,  Iowa. 

A large  number  of  duplicate  album  cards  to  ex- 
change with  collectors.  K.  H.  IL, 

7 Jostyn  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Soil  from  Louisiana,  for  flower  seeds. 

Prank  W.  Smotwkf.i, 

192  Harmony  BC,  New  Orleans,  La. 

A genuine  Indian  bow  and  two  arrows,  which 
were  made  by  the  Chippewa  Indiana,  who  live  north 
of  here,  for  the  largest  assortment  of  minerals  or 
curiosities  offered  ms.  Correspondent*  will  pleas* 
write  soon.  IIosaor  Mituusll,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Six  foreign  stamps,  all  different,  for  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing t\  S.  stamps:  8,  S, 7, 10,  18  cent  Department 
of  Stare ; 7, 10, 18  cent  Navy ; 8 or  6 cent  Executive  ; 
8,  iO,  18,  ID  cent  Justice  ; TorW  cent  W'ar  ; or  forty 
stamps  lor  the  fn,  f U),  f80  Department  of  State. 

11.  B.  K.,  P.  O.  Drawer  1H4,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

IWA'i  I'mnimiKin  for  1S80  and  part  of  1881  (un- 
bonutl),  fur  VoL  I.  of  II  ARraa's  Yocw®  People.  Mend 
postal  before  sending  Younu  People.  An  old  Mexi- 
can and  a Venezuela  stamp,  fnr  a IT.  S.  half-omt  of 
any  date.  Home  allk-worm  egg*,  on  card-board, 
from  Japan,  for  half-amt  or  odd  silver  coins.  A lot 
of  Kunes*  and  Western  postmarks,  for  department 
stamps.  “A  Rkadrh  or  Yooso  Pnorw," 

P.O.  Box  1341,  Moline,  HI. 

Fifteen  postal  arks,  for  ten  foreign  stamps  (no  du- 
plicates) or  two  foreign  coins  at  any  date;  a piece 
of  soapstone  from  Kate'*  Mountain,  Wisconsin,  for 
minerals,  curiosities,  stamp*.  coins,  or  atone*. 

Ralph  J.  Wood,  Coldwater,  Mich. 

One  picture  card,  for  one  foreign  stamp  or  three 
postmark*;  a stone  from  New  York,  for  one  from 
any  other  State  or  Territory. 

Fuwiwn  Porn, 

P.  O.  Box  40,  SeottsviJIe,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Germany,  France,  Japan,  Hong-Kong,  and  other 
rare  stamps,  for  rare  stamp*  and  curiosities  of  all 
kinds.  KunaaT  Fsaot :»*, 

890  Oates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 


A Dsxter  scrnll-saw  in  good  order,  fur  a self-ink- 
ing printing-press,  chase  not  less  than  1 by  4 inches, 
and  in  g^ai  working  order.  Please  write  before 
sending  pres*,  and  describe  it 

W.  H.  S-,  can*  James  A.  Guest. 

Burlington,  Iowa. 


A piece  of  petrified  sea-binl,  for  Indian  relics,  In- 
dian arrow-heads,  mosa,  plants,  sea-shells,  minerals, 
ores,  preseed  fern*  and  flowers,  atone  and  soli  from 


any  other  State,  coins,  woods,  star-fish,  papers,  foa- 
slls,  or  Florida  ses-bcans;  ten  foreign  stamps,  for 
anil  and  atone  from  any  other  State. 

WaiTuotx  Steele,  care  of  Captain  H.  S.  Steele, 
Babylon,  L.  L 

A 8-ccnt  adhesive  of  18S1  and  '61.  a 8-ccnl  envelope 
of  1S8S,  or  a 6-ceut  envelope  of  1870,  for  rare  foreign 
atoinpa  Gkouoir  C.  Warasaar, 

198  Twelfth  Street,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 

My  entire  museum  (which  contain*  380  speci- 
mens), for  a good  repeating  rifle  nr  a good  bicycle. 
Write  a postal  to  Prufomur  W.  H.  Rylaud  for  infor- 
inallon.  Lamas  II.  Porter, 

RubscII vide,  Logan  Co.,  Ky. 

Stonea  from  Ohio  ami  Lake  Erie,  for  the  same 
from  any  other  State,  lake,  or  river.  Marhle  from 
Vermont,  New  York,  Kentucky,  or  Italy,  for  the 
tamo  from  any  other  State  or  country. 

Lyon  Cacuuky,  Seville,  Medina  Co.,  Ohio. 

Florida  mosa  and  mineral*,  for  things  suitable  for 
a museum;  South  American  and  Florida  shells,  for 
mineral*  and  c ariosi  lies.  Gsnnns  Sohflxe, 

Box  48,  Okawvllle,  Washington  Co.,  HL 

Three  pieces  of  English  money, dated  1789.  1T47, 
and  IMufi,  and  a silver  coin  of  East  India,  dated  1841, 
for  Indian  relic  a Write,  staling  the  relics  you  of- 
fer in  exchange.  W.  O.  Fi.  a* aoax, 

Johnstown,  Cambria  Co.,  Penn. 

German,  French,  English,  and  Italian  stamps,  for 
stamps  from  Asia  or  Mouth  America. 

W.  J.  Murray,  P.  O.  Box  91,  Annapolis,  Md. 

_ A P^!.r  of  fine  young  hamams,  for  a collection  of 
butterflies,  minerals,  or  Indian  relies. 

Sydney  Brows, 

*3  West  Jersey  .St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Foreign  coins  and  stamps  from  India  and  Den- 
mark, for  84  and  90  cent  of  any  Issue,  and  90-cent  of 
any  issue  except  present  one. 

N.  C.  Twimino,  Jun.,  Batavia,  Kano  Co,,  III. 

Humes  from  Pennaylvanla,  for  atones  from  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  N atvik  Pbatt, 

Glen  Mills,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 

A shell,  a stone  from  Indiana,  petrified  wood,  a 
petrified  wasps'  nest,  and  other  cariosities,  for  curi- 
os! tins.  Aluebt  Kmwm, 

Danville,  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind. 

Chinese  bark  from  California,  and  a hedge  that 
George  Washington  planted  at  Mount  Vernon,  for 
Indian  relics.  Clabknor  Brewer. 

P.  O.  Box  888,  Danville,  Ind. 

1 have  a fine  collection  of  silk  cocoons,  and  would 
like  to  exchange  some  for  foreign  stamps  from  any 
conniry  except  France,  Germany,  or  Italy. 

At-uBaro  dal  Moms,  care  Giuseppe  dai  Moiin, 
Verona,  Italy. 

Twenty  stamps,  for  an  Indian  arrow-head  or  any 
foreign  coin  except  Canadian  ; forty  stamps,  for  a 
U.  8.  naif -cent.  No  duplicate  stamps  given. 

Joanna  Mav  Wylie, 
Prairie  Centre,  LaaaJle  Co.,  III. 

Ten  War  Department  stamps,  for  ten  from  Ja- 
maica. CiiAai.m  Williamson, 

88  East  Third  Bt,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Two  hooka,  both  nearly  new—  Lory  Wood  rill*' t 
Temptation  and  Itenhen  Inr A— to  any  one  who  will 
aend  me  the  hack  numbers  of  SL  AkMm  for  1881 
and  the  aurreroive  numbers  os  soon  as  they  shall 
have  been  read.  Please  write  before  exchanging. 

Jessie  Lkr  Reno,  Marengo,  Iowa. 

Fifteen  foreign  stamps  and  ten  postmarks,  for 
three  alligator's  teeth.  II.  8.  Wbittrmohe, 

Box  79,  Needham,  Maas. 

A stone  from  M assoc  huset  fa  and  one  from  New 
Hampshire,  fur  curiosities.  Fannin  Mcdialt, 

61  Vernon  Ml.,  Lowell,  Maas. 

[ For  other  exchange*,  aw  third  page  of  cover , ] 


At  the  request  of  a correspondent  we  publish  this 
sensible  extract  from  an  exchange,  in  the  hope  that 
our  young  people  will  follow  Its  excellent  advice : 
THE  FACE. 

It  is  a mistake  to  hrlleve  that  a good  complexion 
depends  upon  the  use  of  nueh  and  such  cosmetics. 
It  really  depend*  upon  digestion,  which  Itself  de- 
pends upon  our  mode  of  life.  Persona  who  rise 
early  and  go  to  bed  regularly  at  ten,  who  take  plen- 
ty of  air  ami  exercise,  eat  with  moderation  at  regular 
hours,  having  their  meals  at  Intervals  long  enough 
for  the  digestion  of  one  to  be  thoroughly  accom- 
plished before  they  begin  the  next— these  persona 
aresnre  to  digest  well, and  In  consequence  have  clear, 
healthy  complexions,  which  will  require  no  other 


cosmetics  hut  plenty  of  soft  water  and  good  toilet 
soap.  The  hygiene  of  the  eyes  la  very  simple.  For 
them,  aa  well  as  for  the  complexion,  good  diges- 
tion la  equally  necessary ; more  so,  for  no  cosmetic 
could  remove  the  yellow  tinge  which  hllinuanr**  im- 
parts to  them,  and  If  some  mysterious  pencils  can 
supply  the  insufficient  shadow  of  rare  eyelashes, 
gotNl  health  alone  can  give  them  that  brightness* 
which  la  their  principal  beauty.  Never  read  In  bed 
or  In  a reclining  attitude;  It  provoke*  a tension 
; of  the  optic  nerve  very  fatiguing  to  the  eyesight. 

\ Bathe  your  eyes  dally  in  salt  water;  not  salt  enough, 

; though,  to  cause  a smarting  sensation.  Nothing  I* 

I more  strengthening;  and  we  have  known  smcral 
persons  who,  after  using  this  simple  tonic  for  a few 
weeks,  had  pot  aside  the  spectacles  they  had  need 
for  year*,  and  did  not  resume  them,  continuing  of 
course,  the  oft-repeated  dally  use  of  salt  water.  Nev- 
er force  your  eyesight  to  read  or  work  lu  Insuffi- 
cient or  too  glaring  light.  Heading  with  the  sun 
upon  one’*  book  I*  mortally  injurious  to  the  eyes. 

E.  I.  Douglas,  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada,  wishes 
the  address  of  the  person  who  sent  1dm  a box  con- 
taining coral,  and  marked  K.  M.  S. 

J.  H.  C.— By  Chinese  stamps  are  meant  Hong- 
Kong  stamps  issued  by  the  British  government. 

C.  R.  C.  Diffrnderfrr  withdraws  from  the  exchange 
list. 

Wsoton  M.  Kenney. — There  is  no  better  book  for 
the  reading  of  an  intelligent  lad  who  wants  to  know 
how  bia  country  Is  governed  than  Politic*  fur  I’uwn# 
A merles  ne,  by  Charles  Nordbnff,  published  by  Har- 
per A Brothers*.  The  price  is  »8  cents. 

Jknnir  and  Julu.— It  ia  difficult  to  ajwtgn  you 
inbycli  for  compositions  when  we  do  not  know 
your  grade  of  advancement.  If  you  wish  to  excel, 
read  g«KKl  books,  choose  easy  topics,  shout  which 
yon  know  something,  at»*l  write  as  though  yon  were 
telling  a story  to  a child  nr  talking  to  yonr  friends. 

Correct  answers  to  puzzle*  have  been  received  from 
“ Parton,”  Theresa  Mono,  C.  Burr,  Alfred  R.  Meek- 
er. ‘'North  Star,"  M f/nkneisn,"  Flora  A.,  “ Dandy," 
I “ Lodestar,”  Annie  Gall,  Wroton  M.  Kenney,  G. 
J Volckbausen,  “ Venus,"  Abel  Foster,  “Jersey  City,'* 
; William  Wolff,  Jessie  Newton,  J.  H.  Jenny. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  I. 


I Across.— 1.  A letter.  8.  Jurisprudence.  2.  Surfeit- 
ed. 4.  That  which  fades  from  view. 

Down.—I.  A letter.  3.  A prefix.  3.  A resinous 
substance.  4.  Tardy.  8.  To  harry.  6.  A prefix.  7. 
A letter.  Airolitl 


No.  t 

numerical  enigma — (To  Forth  Star), 

My  9,  8,  ft,  6 ia  a cobbler’s  tool. 

M.v  1,  7, 8, 9 Is  a past  participle. 

My  6.9,4  ia  a boy's  nickname. 

My  whole  is  an  English  statesman.  Lodestar. 

No.  X 

SMMIBArBlCAL  WOKS  SQUARE. 

A noted  city  in  Arabia.  A golf  cast  of  Africa. 
A river  In  Russia.  A country  in  Asia. 

Wmoton  M.  Kenney. 


till  tea. 

In  apple,  not  in  cherry. 

In  joyful,  »°t  In  menry. 

In  riddle,  not  in  guess. 

In  mixture,  not  In  mesa. 

In  pleasure,  not  In  pain. 

In  miller,  not  In  grain. 

In  Harper's,  not  in  Young  People. 

In  church,  bat  nnt  in  steeple. 

In  garden,  not  In  bower. 

My  whole'*  a sweet  and  modest  flower. 

M.  L.  Edueeley. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  98. 
Arm-chair. 

B 

FID 
FACES 
B I C YCLE 
DECAY 
SLY 
E 

Freight-car. 

Vanderbilt. 
WYOMING 
8 A O N K 
I N N 
T 

TAR 
SINAI 
YUCATAN 
A personation,  on  page  68*—' Tooth. 


No.  1. 
No.  2. 


No.  8. 
Nol  4. 
No.  tk 
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u (City  iu  Arizona),  (city  in  North  Carolina) !’’  cried  my  friend. 
“ Hereafter,  in  any  such — (bay  in  Australia),  I shall  rely  on  yon 
to — (river  iu  Austria)  mo.” 

The  coast  being  now  once  more — (cape  in  Ireland),  we  finish- 
ed onr  drive  in — (river  in  British  America),  without  further  ex- 
citement than  that  canned  by  a — (cape  in  Newfoundland)  with 
a team  which  tried  to  pass  us. 

I for  one  was  heartily  glad  to  come  in  sight  of  the — (city  in 
Germany)  of  our  little  town  ; and  after  a joyful — (island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean)  with  my  family,  was  quite  ready  to  suy — (cape  in 
Greenland)  to — (town  in  Muiue),  notwithstanding  his — (cape  in 
Washington  Territory)  on  the  subject  of  my  bravery. 


THE  PEA-NTJT. 

THE  pea-nut  is  the  fruit  of  a plant  common  in  warm  coun- 
tries. It  is  sometimes  called  tho  ground-pea  and  ground 
or  earth  nut, and  in  the  Southern  States  the  goober  or  goober- 
nnt.  Still  another  name  for  it  is  pindal  or  piudar,  and  in  West- 
ern Africa  it  is  culled  uiaudubi.  The  plant  is  a trailing  vine, 
with  small  yellow  flowers.  After  the  flowers  fall,  the  flower 
stem  grows  longer,  bends  downward,  and  the  pod  on  the  end 
forces  itself  into  the  ground,  where  it  ripens. 

Pen-nuts  are  raised  in  immense  quantities  ou  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  in  South  America,  nud  in  the  Southern  United  States. 
The  vines  are  dug  with  pronged  hoes  or  forks,  dried  for  a few 
days,  and  then  stacked  for  two  weeks  to  cure.  The  pods  an' 
picked  by  hand  from  the  vines,  cleaned  in  a fanning  mill,  and 
sometimes  bleached  with  sulphur,  and  packed  in  bags  for  mar- 
ket. Pea-nuts  are  sometimes  eaten  raw,  but  usually  roasted  or 
baked.  Iu  Africa  and  South  America  they  form  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  food.  Large  quantities  of  them  are  made  iuto  an  oil 
much  like  olive-oil,  and  which  is  used  iu  the  same  way.  It  is 
also  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  soap.  A bushel  of  pea-nute, 
when  pressed  cold,  will  make  a gallon  of  oil.  If  heat  is  used, 
more  oil  is  made,  but  it  is  not  so  good.  Iu  Spain,  pea-nuts  are 
ground  nud  mixed  with  chocolate.  Pea-nut  vines  make  good 
food  for  eat  tic. 

Tin*  pea-nut  gets  its  name  from  the  shape  of  its  pod,  which  is 
like  that  of  tho  pea. — Youttg  Folk*'  Cydopadia. 


A (RIVER  IN  IDAHO)  STORY. 

BY  C.  K.  M. 

ONE  tine  day  a friend  of  mine 
named — (two  towns  In  Maine) 
suggested  to  me  that  we  should  take 
advantage  of  the — (mountain  in  Alas- 
ka) by  going  to  drive. 

We  trotted  slowly  past  the — (town 
iu  Kentucky),  where  an  exciting  game 
of — (town  in  Wisconsin)  was  going 
on,  and  after  passing  through  the — 
(town  in  Vermont)  of  the  town,  were 
soou  cujoying  the  refreshing  coolness 
of  the  woods. 

Suddenly  the  horse  gave  a — (point 
on  the  coast  of  England),  and  (city  in 
West  Virginia)  in  the  nurmw  road, 
bordered  by  high — (strait  iu  British 
America),  the  carriage  overturned,  and 
we  were  both  thrown  out. 

Fortunately  this  did  not  prove  a se- 
rious— (cape  in  Australia),  for  we  were 
but  slightly  bruised,  aud  the  horse 
made  no  attempt  to  run. 

On  lookingahout  todiseovera — (bay 
in  Ireland)  to  our  steed’s  fright, strange 
enough  in  such  an  unfrequented  (lake 
iu  Canada)  tq»ot.  I suddenly  perceived 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  a large  —(sea 
of  Europe)  (river  iu  Idaho),  with  (sea 
of  Asia)  spots. 

While — (town  in  Maine)  was  trying 
to  right  the  bnggy,  I cautiously  ad- 
vanced, and  seizing  a — (city  in  Arkan- 
sas).  hurled  it  with  all  my  force  at  the 
— (river  in  Idaho). 

My  aim  did  not  prove — (bay  in  Afri- 
ca), and  the  animal’s  head  was  smash- 
ed to — (river  in  Australia). 


Mil  Pig.  "Humph ! now  1 can  take  a little 
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TIM  AND  TIP; 

OR.  TUE  1DVEMIRKH  OF  4 BOV  4>D  A BOO. 

BY  JAMES  OTIS. 


Chapter  VI. 

TIM  MAKER  AN  ACQUAINTANCE. 

\ 1 r HEX  Tim  left  ol<l  M one's  kitchen 
H it  was  nearly  time  for  the  steam- 
er to  start  on  her  regular  trip,  and  the 
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TIIE  SMALL  PASSENGER  WITH  TnK  LARGE  VALISE. 
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passengers  were  coming  on  board  quite  fast.  The  hustle 
and  excitement  which  always  attend  the  sailing  of  steam- 
ers, even  though  the  trip  tie  a short  one,  were  all  so  new' 
and  strange  to  Tim  that  lie  forgot  his  own  troubles  in 
watching  the  scene  around  him.  He  saw  Mr.  Rankin 
near  the  kitchen,  and  was  told  by  him  that  he  could  re- 
main on  deck  until  the  Captain  should  ring  his  bell,  when 
he  would  let  him  know  of  it. 

Therefore  Tim  had  an  opportunity  to  take  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  interesting  scene.  The  deck  hands  were  scur- 
rying to  and  fro.  wheeling  in  freight  or  baggage  on  funny 
little  trucks  with  very  small  wheels  ami  very  long  han- 
dles; passengers  were  running  around  excitedly,  as  if  they 
thought  they  ought  to  attend  to  matters  which  did  not 
concern  them;  newsboys  were  crying  the  latest  editions 
of  the  papers;  old  women  were  trying  to  sell  fruit  that 
did  not  look  very  fresh,  and  everything  appeared  to  be  in 
the  greatest  confusion. 

While  Tim  was  leaning  on  the  after-rail  of  the  main- 
deck,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a very  small  boy,  who 
was  trying  to  get  himself  and  a large  valise  on  Iswril  at 
the  same  time.  The  valise  was  several  sizes  too  large 
for  the  boy,  and  some  one  of  the  four  corners  would 
jicrsist  in  hitting  against  his  legs  each  time  he  stepped, 
and  then,  swinging  around,  would  almost  throw  him  off 
his  feet. 

Twice  the  boy  started  to  go  on  board,  and  each  time  the 
valise  grew  unruly,  frightening  him  from  continuing  the 
attempt  lest  he  should  be  thrown  into  the  water.  Then 
he  stood  still  and  gazed  longingly  at  the  plank  upon  which 
lie  did  not  dare  to  venture. 

It  was  a comical  sight,  and  Tim  laughed  at  it  until  he 
saw  the  boy  was  really  in  distress,  when  he  started  to  aid 
him. 

“ Let  me  help  you  carry  your  valise,”  he  said  to  the 
small  passenger,  as  lie  darted  ucross  the  narrow  plank,  and 
took  hold  of  one  side  of  the  offending  luggage.  “Two  can 
lug  it  bettern  one.” 

The  boy  looked  up  as  if  surprised  that  a stranger  should 
offer  to  help  him.  and  then  gave  up  one-hulf  the  burden  to 
this  welcome  aid.  This  time  the  journey  w as  made  suc- 
cessfully ; and  as  the  valise  was  deposited  on  the  steamer’s 
deck,  the  little  jiassenger  gave  a deep  sigh  of  relief. 

“ So  much  done!”  lie  said,  in  a satisfied  way,  as  he  took 
off  his  hat  and  wiped  his  forehead  with  a handkerchief 
that  did  not  look  much  larger  than  a postage  stamp. 
41  Where  are  you  goin*  ?”  he  then  asked,  turning  to  Tim. 

“Why, I ain't  goin’  anywhere.”  replied  the  Captain's 
boy,  not  fully  understanding  the  other's  question. 

“ Oh!” — and  the  boy's  face  grew  troubled — " I thought 
maybe  you  was  goin*  in  the  boat.” 

“So  I am,”  answered  Tim,  now*  understanding  the 
question.  “I  work  here.” 

“Now'  that's  nice;”  and  the  little  fellow  sat  down  on 
his  valise  contentedly. 

“You  may  think  so;  but  if  you  knew  Captain  Pratt, 
you’d  talk  different.” 

••Why  r 

“ Perhaps  you'll  find  out  if  you  come  on  this  boat  much ; 
hut  I guess  I’d  better  not  tell  you.” 

The  boy  was  silent  for  a moment,  as  if  he  w’as  trying  to 
understand  what  Tim  meant,  and  then  lie  said,  abrupt- 
1}':  “ Look  here,  I live  down  on  Minchen's  Island,  an'  I 
come  up  here  to  see  my  aunt.  I'm  goin’  home  on  this 
boat,  an*  I want  you  to  show  me  where  I can  get  a ticket. 
If  you  w ill.  I’ll  show'  you  lots  of  things  I’ve  got  in  this 
valise.” 

“I  don't  know  where  it  is  myself,  ’cause  I ain't  been 
on  the  boat  only  two  days;  but  if  you'll  wait  here.  I'll 
go  an’  ask  the  cook.” 

The  hoy  nodded  his  head  as  if  to  say  that  lie  would  wait 
any  reasonable  length  of  time,  and  Tim  started  off  to  gain 
the  desired  information  of  old  Most*. 


In  a few  moments  he  returned,  and  taking  his  new  ac- 
quaintance by  the  hand,  would  have  led  him  to  the  clerk's 
office  at  once,  had  not  the  small  hoy  pulled  back  in  evi- 
dent alarm. 

“ We’ve  got  to  take  the  valise  with  us,  ’cause  somebody 
might  steal  it,  an’  there's  two  bundles  of  torpedoes,  a 
whole  bunch  of  fire-crackers;  an’  a heap  of  little  sky- 
rockets in  it.” 

Tim  understood  at  once,  and  with  a serious  look  on  his 
face,  as  he  thought  of  the  great  risk  he  came  near  running, 
took  hold  of  one  of  the  handles  of  the  valise,  the  boy 
grasped  the  other,  and  the  two  inarched  up  to  the  clerk's 
office.  There,  after  some  little  discussion,  the  ticket  was 
purchased,  and  the  tw  o retired  to  a more  secluded  spot  for 
conversation. 

“ What’s  your  name  ?”  the  boy  asked  of  Tim.  “ Mine's 
Bobby  Tucker.” 

Tim  gave  the  desired  information,  and  then  asked  in 
turn,  “ How  long  have  you  been  up  here  ?” 

“’Most  a whole  week,  an’  I’ve  had  lots  of  fun.  I had 
five  dollars  an'  twenty  cents  that  I earned  all  myself,  an' 
I’ve  got  ’most  hal  f a dollar  left.  Lets  go  out  on  the  wharf 
an’  buy  something.” 

There  was  no  chance  that  Tim  would  object  to  any  such 
brilliant  idea,  and  the  valise  w'us  left  with  old  Mom*  for 
safe -keeping.  Once  on  the  wharf,  both  they  and  the 
apple  women  were  very  busy  for  five  minutes,  during  ( 
which  time  they — or  rather  Bobby — bought  fruit  and  can 
dies  enough  to  make  both  of  them  as  contented  as  a boy 
could  hope  to  lie. 

Luckily  for  Tim  he  got  on  the  steamer  again  just  as  one 
of  the  waiters  came  to  tell  him  that  the  Captuin  had  rung 
for  him,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  making  his  way  to  the 
wheel-house.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  there  as 
quickly  as  Captain  Pratt  thought  he  ought  to  have  done, 
and  then  got  his  employer's  coat  from  his  state-room  as  hi* 
was  ordered. 

After  that  lie  went  back  to  his  newly  made  friend,  who 
was  awaiting  his  return  with  considerable  impatience,  for 
he  did  not  feel  exactly  certain  that  his  valise  with  its  pre- 
cious contents  wTas  perfectly  safe. 

Tim  took  him  to  the  cook-room,  and  while  there  show- 
ed him  “one  of  the  finest  dogs  in  the  country,”  which  he 
led  back  to  his  old  quarters,  so  that  he  would  be  out  of  tin- 
way  at  dinner-time. 

At  first  Bobby  was  not  inclined  to  look  upon  Tip  either 
as  a beautiful  or  a valuable  animal ; but  Tim  Nounded  his 
pet’s  praises  so  loudly  that  Bobby  could  hardly  prevent 
himself  from  being  convinced,  even  though  the  appear 
ances  were  so  decidedly  against  his  companion's  words. 

Among  other  stories  which  Tim  related  as  showing  that 
Tip  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  his  species  was  the 
incident  of  his  finding  the  cow  so  suddenly  for  Sam  Simp 
son,  which  pleased  Bobby  greatly,  and  he  said,  in  a wise 
tone  both  of  praise  and  blame, 

“ He  looks  like  a good  dog,  an'  he  acts  like  a good  dog. 
but  ’iK*ars  to  me  his  legs  is  kinder  short  if  you  wanted  to 
make  him  run  after  a bear.” 

44 1 never  tried  to  make  him  do  that,  'cause  we  don't 
have  bears  up  where  I come  from.  Are  there  any  where 
you  live  ?” 

“Well,  I never  saw*  siny,  an*  father  says  there  ain’t 
any;  hut  I’ve  heard  ’em  in  the  woods,  an’  I know  they 
was  In-ars  ’cause  they  made  such  an  awful  noise.  You 
come  down  to  the  island  and  see  me,  an'  bring  the  dog 
with  you,  an'  we’ll  kill  some.” 

Tim  was  perfectly  sure  that  Tip  was  able  to  kill  any 
numlier  of  hears,  and  he  told  his  companion  so.  adding 
that  he  hardly  thought  he  could  get  a .vay  from  the  steam- 
er long  enough  to  make  any  kind  of  a visit;  hut  Bobby 
felt  sure  it  could  be  arranged  somehow. 

While  they  had  been  talking  about  Tip,  the  boat  had 
started,  but,  among  the  freight  as  they  were,  they  did  not 
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know  it  until  the  pitching  of  the  steamer  as  she  left  the  j 
harbor  told  that  some  change  had  been  and  was  being 
made  in  their  position. 

Running  hastily  out  to  the  rail,  where  they  expected  to 
see  the  wharf  with  its  bustling  crowd  of  hucksters  and 
passengers,  they  saw  to  their  astonishment  the  green  roll- 
ing billows  of  the  ocean.  To  Bobby,  who  lived  on  an 
island,  the  sea  was  no  new  sight,  and  his  astonishment 
was  only  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  steamer  had  left  I 
the  dock;  but  to  Tim,  who  had  never  seen  a body  of  wa- 
ter larger  than  the  river  in  Reiman.  the  scene  was  one 
that  filled  him  with  the  greatest  wonder. 

He  remained  by'  the  rail,  only  able  to  look  over  the  top  j 
of  it  by  standing  on  his  toes,  gazing  on  the  sea,  until  Bob-  J 
by  tusked,  impatiently,  “What's  the  matter?  ain't  sick,  j 
are  ycr  ?” 

Until  that  question  vat  asked,  Tim  had  not  thought  i 
of  such  a thing  as  being  seasick ; but  the  moment  Bobby 
spoke,  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  appearance  of  the  water  , 
changed.  Instead  of  looking  grand  and  beautiful,  it  be-  | 
gan  to  have  a sidelong  motion,  and  to  rise  up  and  down  1 
in  an  uncomfortable  way. 

“No,  I ain't  sick,"  he  said  to  Bobby,  “but  I feel  kinder  j 
queer.” 

“That’s  it:  that's  it!"  cried  Bobby,  eagerly:  “that's  the 
way  folks  begin  when  they’re  gain*  to  bo  awful  sick.” 

Tim  looked  up  in  despair.  Each  succeeding  motion  of  j 
the  boat  made  him  feel  worm*,  and  that  was  speedily  giv- 
ing place  to  a very  uncomfortable  sensation  in  the  region  , 
of  his  stomach. 

“What  shall  I do?”  he  asked,  in  a piteous  whisper. 

“Go  to  bed,  an’  you’ll  be  all  right  in  the  mornin’.  i 
Where’s  your  berth  ?” 

Tim  made  a motion  toward  the  forecastle,  but  did  not 
trust  himself  to  speak.  His  stomach  was  already  in  too 
queer  a condition  to  permit  of  words. 

“ I'll  go  down  with  you,  an’  see  that  you’re  all  right,” 
said  Bobby,  sagely.  “ I’m  used  to  goin’  fishin’  with  fa- 
ther, and  I won't  bo  sick.” 

Tim  was  about  to  follow  his  friend's  suggestion,  when 
the  horriblo  thought  occurred  to  him  of  what  the  result 
might  be  in  case  Captain  Pratt  knew  of  his  being  in  bed 
in  the  daytime,  and  he  went  to  ask  advice  of  old  Mose. 

The  old  cook's  advice  was  the  same  as  that  given  by 
Bobby,  and  was  followed  at  once,  because  it  came  from  a 
semi-official  source,  and  in  a few  moments  afterward  Tim 
was  groaning  in  his  berth,  while  Bobbyr  sat  by  his  side, 
and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  partake  of  some  of  the  candy 
he  had  bought  just  before  leaving  port. 

Tim  refused  the  offering,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  looked  upon  candy'  as  the  stickiest  kind  of  a fraud. 
He  felt  as  though  the  kindest  thing  any  one  could  do 
would  be  to  throw  him  overboard  in  the  midst  of  that 
treacherous  sea  which  was  causing  him  so  much  internal 
commotion. 

He  had  been  in  his  berth  about  an  hour,  although  it 
seemed  to  him  fully  a week,  when  Mr.  Rankin  came  into 
the  forecastle,  and  told  him  that  Captain  Pratt  had  given 
positive  and  angrily'  issued  orders  that  he  bo  brought  on 
deck. 

A moment  before,  Tim  would  have  thought  it  impossible 
for  him  to  move,  and  felt  that  he  would  not  be  frighten- 
ed by  a dozen  Captain  Pratts;  but  the  instant  Mr.  Rankin 
spoke,  the  thoughts  of  that  whipping,  the  smart  of  which 
could  still  be  felt,  was  sufficient  to  give  him  strength  to 
make  the  attempt. 

Staggering  to  his  feet,  encouraged  by'  the  kind-hearted  j 
steward,  who  pitied  him  sincerely,  he  crawled  up  the 
narrow  coinpanionway',  shuddering  as  he  went,  and  ! 
catching  his  breath  in  sickness  and  fear  at  each  lurch  of 
the  steamer. 

Bobby,  who  was  awed  into  silence  by  the  fear  of  the 
Cuptain  which  he  saw  plainly  written  on  the  faces  of  Mr. 


Rankin  and  Tim,  would  have  gone  with  his  friend  at 
least  a portion  of  the  way'  if  Tim  had  not  motioned  him 
hack.  If  he  was  to  lx?  whipped  for  being  sick,  he  very 
much  preferred  that  his  new  friend  should  not  witness 
the  punishment.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he 
managed  to  keep  on  his  feet  as  he  staggered  along  t be- 
deck to  the  wheel-house,  and  just  as  he  reached  there,  and 
had  opened  the  door,  a sudden  lurch  of  the  steamer  sent 
him  spinning  into  the  room  headlong. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Captain  Pratt  was  sitting  di- 
rectly opposite  the  door,  smoking,  for  he  was  directly  in 
the  way'  of  Tim  when  the  steamer  shot  him  into  the 
wheel-house  like  a stone  from  a sling,  and  the  hoy’s  head 
struck  with  no  gentle  force  full  on  the  chest  of  his  irrita 
ble  employer. 

The  mildest-mannered  man  would  have  been  provoked 
if  a boy'  even  no  larger  than  Tim  had  been  thrown  at 
him  in  this  way,  and  Captain  Pratt,  always  ill-tempered, 
had  all  his  ire  aroused  by  the  blow  that  very  nearly  took 
away  his  breath. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow,  he 
seized  Tim,  who  had  continued  on  his  flight  until  he  land- 
ed, a forlorn  little  specimen,  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
and  shook  him  as  a cat  shakes  a mouse  after  site  has  had 
a long  chase  to  catch  him. 

“Is  this  the  way  you  try  to  get  even  with  me  ?”  cried 
the  angry  man,  slapping  Tim  first  on  one  side  of  the  head 
and  then  on  the  other  with  a force  thut  made  his  teeth 
chatter.  “What  do  you  mean  by'  such  actions?  An- 
swer me — what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ I don’t  mean  anything,”  said  the  boy%  piteously.  “ I 
was  coinin’  in  all  right,  when  the  boat  tipped  up,  an’  I 
slid  right  along.  I was  seasick,  an’  I couldn’t  help  it.” 
“Then  I'll  help  it  for  you,”  roared  the  Captain,  and 
he  flogged  Tim  until  he  thought  he  had  been  punished 
enough  to  cure  him. 

It  seemed  to  Tim  as  if  either  the  flogging  or  the  sick- 
ness would  have  been  sufficient  alone,  but  to  have  both 
filled  his  heart  with  all  the  sadness  und  grief  it  could  well 
contain. 

[TO  lUC  CONTIXTKD.j 

THE  LITTLE  BOARDERS. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  8TOPDARD. 

“ /“1LARK,”  said  Jim  Ridgeway,  “it’s  no  use.  Wo 
\J  sha’n’t  board  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  this  morning.” 
“Why  not?’’  exclaimed  Barbie  Kyle;  but  little  lien 
was  reaching  over  too  far  after  a stick  in  the  water,  and 
before  she  could  pull  him  hack  a shrill,  cracked  voice 
came  down  from  the  hank  above  the  beach : 

‘ ‘ Look  a-hcah,  you  chil'en  1 wot  you  doin’  wid  my  boat  ?” 
“ We're  going  to  board  the  Rip  Van  Winkle”  shouted 
Clark  Ridgeway,  and  Willy  Kyle  added: 

“ Yes,  Kisedek,  and  if  we  hadn't  kept  your  boat  off 
shore,  she’d  have  been  high  and  dry  by  this  time.” 

“ Dat's  so.  De  tide's  out,  but  it’s  a-comin’  in  agin. 
Jes’  you  fotch  de  boat  right  in.” 

“ Are  you  going  a-fishing  <"  asked  little  Ben  Kyle. 

“ Is  gwine  foh  some  flounders  ’way  ’cross  de  bay'.  Jes' 
you  chil'en  let  de  Wip  Van  Hinkle  alone.  She  ain’t  no 
wreck  ob  yourn.”  * 

“Now.  Kisedek  Pound,” said  Barbie  Kyle,  “she’s  right 
there,  and  she's  been  there  ever  so  long,” 

* * Pat’s  so.  Pah  she  is.  But  she’s  gwine  away,  chil'en.” 
“Going  away!”  said  Jim  Ridgeway.  “I’d  like  to  see 
her  do  it.  She's  half  full  of  water,  und  stuck  in  the  mud.” 
“Pat's  so,  but  den  it  ain't  jes1  so.  Par's  been  men 
a-nailiif  up  de  holes  in  her  so  she’d  float.  Dey  jes’  druv 
away  all  de  black-fish.  De  fish  won’t  come  no  moah,  now 
dey  can’t  git  inside.” 

“We  want  to  board  her  any'how,”  began  Jim  Ridge- 
way. hut  Willy  Kyle  interrupted  him: 
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••WIND  HER  UP!  WIND  HER  IP!" 


It  wan  {prat  fun, 
only  there  was  very 
little  to  be  discover- 
ed by  the  “board 
era.” 

“She  isn’t  so  hud 
a wreck,”  said  Jim 
Ridgeway.  “Look 
at  her  masts.  ” 
Barbie  Kyle  was 
looking  down  the 
hatchway,  and  she 
almost  shuddered 
as  she  exclaimed, 
“Jim,  would  you 
dare  to  go  down 
stairs,  and  see 
what's  in  the  cel- 
lar ?” 

“Cellar!  Why,  Barbie,  that’s  the  hold. 
Maybe  there  is  something  down  there 
somewhere.” 

“Away  down  there!  Do  you  s'pose 
the  folks  ever  lived  there  and  kept 
house*  i" 

“Of  course  they  did.  They  cooked, 
and  they  had  beds  there.  That’s  where 
tin*  cargo  was,  till  she  got  wrecked,  and 
they  ran  hep  on  the  bar.  Then  it  was 
full  of  water.” 

“There’s  water  there  now.” 

"Not  much.  Didn't  you  hear  old 
Kisedek  t He  used  to  come  and  catch 


fish — ” 


“ Do  you  know  what  they’re  going  to  do  with  her  when 
she's  mended  ?” 

“Wot  ’ll  dey  do  wid  her?  Wid  dat  ar  ole  wreck? 
Dat’s  de  berry  queshion  yer  fader  said  to  yer  uncle  de 
Kernel  yes’erday.  An’  de  Kernel  be  said  back  to  him 
dat  she  was  mos*  used  up  'nutf  to  be  builded  over  new  fob 
to  be  a man-ob-wah.” 

“ Did  father  say  so  too  ?” 

“Wot  did  he  say  t No,  sail ; he  tole  de  Kernel  back  not 
to  'huse  a pore  ole  wreck  dat  away.  She  was  good  for 
suniiin  yit.  Come,  chil'en,  git  outen  dc  boat.” 

Kisedek  Pound's  deeply  wrinkled  and  very  black  face, 
with  its  wide  fringe  of  white  whiskers,  had  been  all  one 
friendly  grin  as  he  came  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  He 
had  even  grumbled  to  himself:  “I'd  take  de  hull  lot  ob 
'em  wid  me  ef  dey  wasn’t  done  gone  sbuali  to  sheer  de 
fish.” 

Now,  however,  all  five  of  them  begun  to  ln»g,  and  they 
were  too  many  for  old  Kisedek  Pound.  It  was  but  a few 
minutes  before  he  was  pulling  his  bout,  with  the  children 
in  it,  out  toward  the  bar  on  which  the  Rip  Van  Winkle 
had  been  run  ashore,  nearly  a year  ago,  with  two  large 
holes  in  her  side,  made  there  by  the  clumsy  head  of  a raft 
of  logs.  There  she  hud  lain  ever  since,  almost  high  and 
dry  at  low  tides,  but  not  one  of  the  children  had  thought 
of  boarding  her  until  that  morning. 

“ Put  me  up  first,”  shouted  Clark  Ridgeway,  jus  the 
boat's  nose  struck  the  wreck.  “Now,  Barbie,  give  me 
your  hand.  Boost  her,  Willy.” 

Jim  Ridgeway  came  near  getting  a ducking,  clambering 
up  without  any  help,  and  little  Ben  Kyle,  just  as  Kisedek 
Pound  hoisted  him  within  Clark  Ridgeway’s  reach,  gave 
a great  squall, 

“She's  all  alone!  I'm  afraid!  Nobody's  in  her!” 

“Ob  course  dab  isn’t,”  said  Kisedek.  “Not  eben  de 
black-fish.  Dey  was  pumpin’  ob  her  ull  day  yes’erday.” 
Ben's  fright  was  over  in  an  instant,  for  the  older  chil- 
dren were  already  taking  possession  of  the  wreck,  and 
were  exploring  it  in  all  directions. 


“Come  on,  boys,”  shouted  Clark  Ridgeway,  just  then. 
“ we  can  make  this  thing  go  round.” 

“That's  the  capstan,”  said  his  brother.  “It  lifted  the 
anchor.” 

“Guess  1 know  that.  Only  there  isn't  any  anchor 
to  lift.” 

Barbie  Kyle  herself  seized  one  of  the  capstan  bars, 
while  little  Ben  tugged  away  at  the  capstan  itself,  shout- 
ing. merrily, 

“Wind  her  up!  wind  her  up!” 

Old  Kisedek  Pound  had  rowed  away  as  soon  as  he  de- 
livered his  passengers,  and  he  had  gone  nearly  half  a mile 
l>e fore  he  suddenly  poised  his  oars,  and  exclaimed,  very 
dubiously: 

“Dat's  so.  Dat’s  de  one  ting  I nebber  fought  ob. 
How  de  uashin  'll  dem  chil'en  git  ushoali  time  fob  din- 
nah  1 I jes'  don’t  wunt  to  see  Missis  Kyle 'bout  dis  time. 
Noli  Missis  Ridgeway.  De  chil’en’s  safe  ’nulT.  De  ole 
Wip  Van  Hinkle,  won’t  sink  wid  'em  no  deeper.  I tell  ye 
wot,  ole  man,  ef  you  knows  wot’s  good  foh  yourself  you 
jes’  go  an’  ketch  vouah  flounders,  an’  den  you  go  an’ 
fotch  dem  chil'en  ashoah.  It’s  jes’  like  me.  Dal's  wot 
Missis  Kyle  ’ll  say.  An’  Missis  Ridgeway.  I guess  I 
jes*  won’t  go  home  by  de  way  ob  her  house.” 

He  anchored  his  boat  on  his  chosen  fishing  ground,  ami 
the  flounders  bit  well,  and  all  the  while  he  was  pulling 
them  in  the  fun  went  forward  merrily  on  board  the  Rip 
Van  Winkle. 

The  tide  had  turned  before  the  “little  boarders”  took 
possession  of  their  prize,  and  now  it  was  rippling  strong- 
ly around  her  stern.  The  wuter  on  the  bar  was  fast 
growing  deeper,  but  none  of  it  poured  into  the  wreck, 
as  it  would  have  done  before  the  holes  in  her  side  were 
mended. 

“Hurrah!”  shouted  Clark  Ridgeway.  “Her  sterns 
lifting  up,  and  her  deck's  almost  level.” 

So  it  was,  and  it  made  a better  place  to  play  on.  but 
there  had  been  yet  another  change  in  the  situation.  With 
the  rising  tide  a breeze  had  risen,  and  with  the  breeze  a 
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thick  white  fog  had  drifted  up  the  bay  from  the  sea.  Still, 
all  the  children  knew’  something  about  tides  and  breezes 
und  fogs,  and  they  were  not  a bit  scared  when  they  found 
they  could  not  see  the  shore, 

“ Barbie,”  said  little  Ben,  at  last,  “ I want  to  go  home.” 
“ Kiscdek's  com  big.” 

“I  wont  him  to  come  now.” 

“Don't  be  afraid.  He’ll  come.— Oh,  boys,  the  wreck's 
moving!” 

They  all  held  their  breath  for  a moment,  and  looked  at 
each  other,  but  Willy  Kyle  shouted,  “Hurrah!  We’re 
afloat ! W e’ve  got  a ship  of  our  own ! Let’s  play  sailor,” 
It  was  about  the  only  thing  they  could  do,  ami  it  help- 
ed them  keep  up  their  spirits,  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  fact  that  they  were  “afloat.”  That  high  tide  hod  easi- 
ly lifted  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  6 nose  out  of  the  mud,  and 
it  was  now  steadily  bearing  her  along,  up  the  bay.  The 
fog  was  too  thick  to  guess  in  what  direction  they  w’ere 
going,  and  the  old  schooner  swung  around  a good  deal, 
but  the  water  was  pretty  smooth,  for  the  breezo  was  a light 
one,  and  they  could  not  see  any  danger. 

"Barbie,”  whimpered  Ben,  “if  we  hadn’t  wound  her 
up,  she  wouldn’t  have  gone.  Do  you  s’ pose  she'd  stop  if 
we  unwound  her  V' 

“ Don't  lie  afraid,  Ben.  Old  Kisedek  'll  come  for  us.” 
He  was  coming  at  that  very  moment,  only  he  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  where  to  go,  and  lie  was  the  most  puzzled 
old  black  man  within  a hundred  miles  of  that  bay.  Ho 
had  caught  his  flounders  with  uncommonly  good  success, 
and  then  he  had  pulled  back  across  the  fog-covered  wa- 
ter, to  the  spot  where  he  expected  to  find  his  young  pas- 
sengers. 

“Right  about  yeah.  It's  de  berry  spot.  Yes,  dah's  de 
float  wot  I tied  to  when  I ketehed  dem  big  hlack-fisli.  But 
whar's  de  Wip  Van  Rinkle  1" 

It  was  an  awful  question  for  Kisedek  Pound,  and  the 
perspiration  came  out  upon  his  black  face  in  great  beads. 
“No.  sah.  I jes’  don't  want  to  liab  no  conversation 
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’bout  it  wid  Missis  Kyle.  Wot  she’ll  say  I doesn't  keer 
to  know.” 

He  pulled  around  and  over  the  vacant  piece  of  water 
where  the  vanished  wreck  had  been,  and  then  a sudden 
thought  struck  him. 

“Dem  chil’en  dey  jes’  couldn’t  hab  took  her  off  agin 
de  tide.  I’ll  find  'em.” 

He  took  to  his  oars  desperately,  and  the  tide  helped  him. 
At  that  rate  he  could  have  soon  explored  the  whole  bay. 

“Oh,  de  fog !”  he  gasped,  as  he  paused  for  breath.  “ Ili ! 
dat's  more’ll  fog.”  He  drew  in  a long,  full  measure  of 
the  damp  air,  and  then  he  shouted  to  something  big  and 
black  about  ten  feet  from  him:  “Ship  aho-o-oy!  Mars’ 
W ot’s-ycr-uame,  hab  you  seen  anyt'iug  ob  a lot  ob  chil'en 
wid  an  ole  wreck  ?” 

“Hurrah.  Barbie ! there  conies  Kisedek  Pound.  We're 
all  right.” 

“ Chil’en, ” said  Kisedek,  solemnly,  as  he  came  along- 
side, “doesn’t  you  know  it’s  stealin’  to  run  away  wid  an* 
oder  man’s  ship  wot's  had  all  de  holes  in  her  patched  up  i 
I s gwine  to  tell  yer  moders  soon’s  ebber  I git  ye  all 
ashoali.” 

There  was  great  excitement  for  & few  minutes  on  board 
the  Rip  Van  Winkle , and  then  she  was  left,  without  crew 
or  passengers,  to  be  swept  on  by  the  tide,  until  she  again 
ran  aground  on  a muddy  flat  further  up  the  bay. 

Long  before  that  occurred,  however,  old  Kisedek  Pound 
had  explained  to  “Missis”  Kyle  and  “Missis’’  Ridgeway 
why  their  children  were  not  home  to  dinner. 


MASTER  SATURDAY’S  PICNIC. 

BY  AGNBS  CARR. 

LITTLE  Master  Saturday,  who  is  devoted  to  holidays, 
and  perfectly  revels  in  all  sorts  of  jollifications — al- 
though, poor  boy,  being  a “Saturday’s  child,”  he  lias  to 
“work  hard  for  his  living” — made  up  his  frivolous  little 
mind  this  summer  to  give  a picnic,  and  invite  all  his 
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cousins  tlio  Days  to  spend  the  livelong  day  with  him  in 
the  “merry  green  wood." 

It  was  easy  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  from  his  master, 
Mr.  Workaday,  on  condition  that  he  performed  certain 
tasks  before  he  went;  so  the  earliest  bird  had  not  yet 
started  out  on  his  worm-hunt  the  next  morning  when  Sat- 
urday popped  briskly  out  of  bed,  and  was  so  spry  that  all 
his  “ chores"  about  the  house  and  barn  were  finished  up  i 
long  before  breakfast,  which  so  pleased  Mrs.  Workaday 
that  she  gave  him  a fine  large  frosted  cake  for  his  lunch. 

“And  a jolly  good  plummy  one  it  is,"  remarked  Sat- 
urday, with  satisfaction,  as  lie  carefully  packed  it,  sur- 
rounded by  pickles,  in  a large  basket,  ami  set  off  for  Mon- 
day's house,  where  he  found  the  little  girl,  with  her  sleeves 
rolled  up.  merrily  working  away  at  the  wash-tub. 

“Dear  Monday,"  he  said,  “will  you  not  come  to  my 
picnic  I” 

“ How  can  I,"  said  Monday,  “ when  I have  all  these 
clothes  to  wash  mid  hang  on  the  line." 

“Oli,  I will  help  you,”  said  Saturday;  and  pulling  off 
his  coat,  he  set  to  work  with  so  much  vigor  that  in  half  an 
hour  all  the  handkerchiefs  ami  aprons  were  flapping  gay- 
ly  in  the  breeze,  and  the  tiny  queen  of  the  soap-suds,  hast  i- 
ly cutting  a generous  supply  of  sandwiches — for  the  Mon-  I 
days  always  have  a plentiful  stock  of  cold  meat  in  the  ! 
house — they  started  off  together  to  invite  their  cousin  ! 
Tuesday,  the  little  girl’s  pretty  fats?  peeping  shyly  out  1 
from  beneath  a picturesque  gypsy  hat.  for  every  one  knows 
that  “ Monday’s  child  is  fair  of  face,”  and  all  these  little  | 
people  were  named  for  the  day  on  which  they  were  born.  1 

Tuesday  lived  in  a cozy,  vine-covered  cottage,  and  she  1 
opened  the  door  for  them  herself,  looking  as  red  as  a 
peony,  and  carrying  a large  flut-iron  in  one  hand.  On 
hearing  their  errand  she  at  first  danced  for  joy,  for  be- 
ing “full  of  grace,"  she  was  rather  fond  of  dancing,  but  : 
stopped  suddenly,  exclaiming, 

“ But  I have  not  finished  my  ironing  yet.’’ 

“Oh,  we  will  help  you,"  said  the  two  visitors;  and  be-  ! 
fore  the  hands  of  the  clock  had  travelled  half  around  the 
dial  the  clothes-horse  was  filled  with  nicely  smoothed  gar-  ; 
meats. 

“It  is  so  warm  I will  take  lemonade,"  said  Tuesday, 
bringing  out  a dozen  lemons. 

The  syrup  for  the  lemonade  was  soon  prepared,  and  the 
three  Days  next  called  on  Wednesday,  whom  they  found 
as  “ merry  and  glad"  as  ever,  busily  helping  his  mother 
bake  bread  and  pies  in  the  great  Dutch  oven. 

He  would  be  delighted  to  join  the  party  if  they  could 
wait  until  the  last  loaves  were  brown  enough  to  come  out 
of  the  oven,  and  meanwhile,  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief, 
his  mother  set  them  to  filling  tarts  with  strawberry  jam.  j 
they  being  her  contribution  to  the  entertainment. 

“Shall  we  invite  Thursday  ?"  asked  Saturday.  “ He  is  j 
always  so  * sour  and  sad.’  I'm  ufraid  he  will  spoil  all  the 
fun.” 

“ It  would  be  too  brul  to  leave  him  out,"  said  Wednes- 
day. **  And  perhaps  he  may  be  more  cheerful  to-day." 

As  they  expected,  they  found  Thursday  with  an  ugly 
scowl  on  his  face  {Hiring  over  a Latin  grummar,  with  his  j 
little  dog  Tempos  growling  at  his  feet. 

Whether  time  flies  or  not.  Tempos  certainly  did  at  ev- 
ery cat,  cow,  or  other  animal  he  met.  and  he  now,  true  to 
his  name,  flew  at  the  children  as  though  he  would  de-  j 
vour  them. 

“ Lie  down,  sir/’  shouted  Thursday,  kicking  at  the  dog,  , 
and  frowning  crossly.  “Cousins,  what  brings  you  here  j 
to-day  {" 

“We  have  come  to  ask  you  to  my  picnic,"  said  Satur- 
day,  politely. 

At  this,  Thursday  began  to  grumble  and  cry,  whining 
out:  “But  I can't  go,  for  I have  to  ‘cram’  to-day  for  ex- 
amination. It  is  just  niy  luck." 

“Oh.  never  mind/’ said  Monday,  smiling  sweetly,  “I 


will  stay  and  help  you  with  your  lessons,  while  Tuesday. 
Wednesday,  and  Saturday  call  on  Friday,  and  I guess 
you  will  be  ready  in  time." 

So  down  she  sat  by  the  mournful  student,  and  being  a 
bright  little  Day,  soon  made  a great  deal  clear  to  poor 
Thursday  that  was  very  dark  before,  while  the  other  three 
hurried  off  to  see  Friday. 

There  have  been  “ Black  Fridays,"  and  “Blue  Fridays.” 
but  this  was  a very 44  Good  Friday,"  and  very  “ loving  and 
giving,”  and  she  met  them  at  the  garden  gate  with  both 
hands  full  of  flowers,  which  she  forced  upon  them,  look- 
ing meanwhile  as  sweet  as  a rose-bud  herself. 

“Oh,  Friday," they  all  called  in  a breath,  “you  must 
come  to  the  picnic  with  us." 

“I  should  love  to,”  said  Friday,  “but  I have  the  par- 
lors to  sweep,  and  a huge  pile  of  stockings  to  durn." 

“We  will  stay  and  help  you,”  said  the  children,  “ for 
we  won't  go  without  you."  So  they  all  went  to  work 
with  brooms  and  dust-pans,  and  needles  and  thread,  and 
as  many  hands  make  light  work,  the  rooms  were  soon  as 
neat  as  wax,  while  not  a pin-hole  could  be  found  in  one 
of  the  hose. 

“I  have  just  made  a lot  of  hot  cross  buns,”  said  the 
cook,  filling  a paper  hag,  and  tucking  it  under  Friday’s 
arm.  Monday  and  Thursday  too  now  joined  them,  bear- 
ing a large  basket  of  golden  pears,  and  followed  by  Tem- 
pus.  who  trotted  along,  quite  serenely  for  him,  sniffing  at 
the  lunch  so  anxiously  that  Friday  presented  him  with  a 
bun  on  the  spot,  and  they  then  all  started  in  a laxly  for 
Baby  Sunday's.  44  For  we  must  take  little  Sunday,”  said 
Tuesday ; “ lie  is  always  so  * good  and  gay.' " 

But  Sunday’s  mamma  did  not  approve  of  picnics  for 
such  little  folks,  and  thought  him  too  young  and  delicate 
logo. 

The  children,  however,  argued  down  her  scruples,  say- 
ing, 44  Of  course  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to  go  to  the 
woods  alone,  but  surely  there  could  be  no  harm  with  six 
Week  Days  to  take  care  of  him  and  do  all  the  work.” 

So,  on  condition  that  Saturday  and  Monday  would  keep 
him  between  them  on  the  road,  and  not  let  him  fall,  Mrs. 
Sabbath  finally  consented,  dressed  the  boy  in  his  best  “ bib 
and  tucker,"  gave  him  a basket  of  sweeties  and  a dozen 
kisses,  and  sent  him  off  as  44  blithe  and  bonny”  as  a lark. 

The  party  being  now  complete,  they  started  off  with  a 
hop,  skip,  and  a jump  for  the  jolly  old  wood,  where  the 
bees,  birds,  and  flowers  all  buzzed,  warbled,  and  nodded 
them  a gay  welcome. 

“Hurrah!”  shouted  Saturday,  tossing  his  cap  in  the 
air.  “now  for  fun,"  and  all  the  little  people  joined  in  the 
cheer,  even  Thursday  venturing  to  smile  a wee  bit. 

Sunday  was  chosen  King  of  the  festival,  and  seated  high 
up  on  a moss-covered  stump,  while  the  oilier  Days  ran 
hither  and  thither,  gathering  for  him  the  prettiest  wild 
flowers  and  ripest  and  sweetest  berries. 

“Let  us  play  'Here  we  go  round  the  barberry  bush/" 
suggested  Monday,  it  being  a favorite  game  with  all  the 
Days ; and  they  were  soon  repeating  in  play  what  they  had 
already  accomplished  in  earnest — “washing,  ironing,  and 
folding  clothes  so  early  in  the  morning/’ 

Then  Tuesday  led  them  in  a lively  dance,  as  light  and 
graceful  as  an  elfin  sprite;  and  Wednesday  twined  beau- 
tiful wreaths  of  oak  leaves  for  their  hats,  and  daisy  chains 
for  their  necks. 

Thursday  alone  was  cross  and  sullen,  sulking  by  him- 
self, because  Monday  gave  so  many  berries  to  little  Sun- 
day, and  he  persisted  in  knoeking  off  the  heads  of  the 
flowers,  and  robbing  the  radiant  butterflies  of  their  wings, 
until  tender  hearted  Friday  was  almost  in  tears,  and  offer- 
ed him  a bright  dime  she  had  in  her  pocket  if  he  would 
stop  doing  so;  and  I am  sorry  to  say  he  was  mean  enough 
to  take  it. 

Saturday,  meanwhile,  who  felt  himself  to  be  the  host, 
wus  workiug  like  a little  Trojan,  unpacking  bags,  boxes. 
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and  baskets,  spreading'  the  cloth  beneath  a glorious  old 
oak-tree,  and  bringing  fresh  sparkling  water  from  a 
spring  that  gushed  clear  as  crystal  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
with  which  Tuesday  brewed  the  lemonade. 

“Make  it  sweet,  and  make  it  sour,”  laughed  Wednes- 
day, giving  Tuesday’s  hand  a squeeze  that  made  her  cry, 
“Don’t  take  me  for  a lemon,  I beg,”  and  shower  the 
squeezer  with  powdered  sugar. 

The  forest,  too,  was  not  behindhand  in  adding  to  the 
rural  feast,  for  the  blackberries  and  blueberries  hung  thick 
and  heavy  on  the  hushes,  tender  wintcrgreen  leaves  grew 
beneath  the  children’s  feet,  and  down  by  a baby  brook, 
that  ran  cooing  and  gurgling  along  into  the  arms  of  its 
mother,  the  river,  they  found  quantities  of  spicy  water- 
cresses,  while  the  wild  roses,  marguerites,  and  clover 
blossoms  gave  quite  a festal  appearance  to  the  board.  As 
at  all  picnics,  they  ate  ants  with  their  pickles,  and  flies 
with  their  bread  and  butter,  but  they  only  seemed  to  add 
a flavor  to  the  repast,  seasoned  as  it  was  with  so  much 
fun  and  frolic. 

“Now,  Sunday,  sing  for  us,” said  Saturday,  when  they 
had  all  finished  and  were  lying  about  on  the  green  grass. 

Sunday  knew  nothing  but  hymns,  but  these  he  sang  in 
a sweet  little  childish  voice,  very  pleasant  to  listen  to;  and 
he  now  warbled  away  with  all  his  baby  might,  the  older 
children  joining  in  the  choruses. 

“Where  is  that  singing-bird  !”  asked  a cheerful  voice 
behind  them,  as  Sunday  ended  with  a pretty  trill,  and 
they  all  turned  to  sec?  a merry-looking  old  gentleman 
coming  toward  them. 

“ It  is  Grandpa  Week !”  they  all  cried,  bounding  toward 
him. 

“I  am  glad,  my  children,  to  see  you  so  happy.”  he 
said,  patting  each  head  kindly,  “and  gladder  still  to  learn 
from  your  parents  that  you  have  all  remembered  ‘duty 
before  pleasure.’” 

“That  we  did,” said  Saturday,  thinking  how  hard  lie 
had  worked  for  his  picnic. 

“And  so  I have  brought  you  some  little  rewards.” 

"What  can  they  be  <”  asked  the  children,  clustering 
around  the  old  gentleman,  who  drew  numerous  packages 
from  his  capacious  pockets. 

“You,  Monday,” he  said,  “are  ‘fair  of  face,' so  I have 
brought  you  a parasol  to  protect  it  from  the  sun.  Tues- 
day is  ‘full  of  grace,’ so  she  must  have  a pair  of  fancy 
slippers  in  which  to  dance  and  skip  more  lightly.  Wednes- 
day is  ‘merry  and  glad,*  and  this  Nonsense ■ Book  will 
surely  make  him  ‘laugh  and  grow  fat.’  While  Thurs- 
day, I am  sorry  to  say.  is  so  ‘sour  and  sad,’  lie  only  de- 
serves this  birch  rod;  but  in  consideration  of  his  pro- 
gress at  school  I have  added  a collar  forTempus,  and  trust 
he  will  hereafter  improve  both  his  time  and  temper.  Fri- 
day is  so  ‘loving  and  giving,’  I was  sure  nothing  would 
please  her  like  a knot  of  true-blue  ribbon,  and  u box  of 
sugar-plums  to  share  with  you  all ; while,  as  Saturday 
has  to  ‘ work  hard  for  a living,’ I shall  give  him  his  pre- 
sent in  money,  to  spend  as  he  likes.” 

“But  have  you  nothing  for  Sunday  asked  the  chil- 
dren . 

“To  be  sura  I have,”  cried  Graiidpu  Week,  catching 
the  little  boy  in  his  arms  and  fastening  a glittering  belt 
about  his  waist. 
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**‘The  i-hild  tluit  is  boru  on  tbe  Sabbath  da)' 

Is  blithe  and  bunny  and  good  and  gay;’ 

and  Sunday  is  the  golden  clasp  that  binds  the  Weeks  to- 
gether/’ 

“Hurrah  for  grandpa !”  shouted  all  the  young  folks, 
hastening  to  thank  him  for  their  gifts.  And  then,  as  the 
sun’s  great  red  eye  was  blinking  sleepily  in  the  west, 
clinging  to  the  hands  and  coat  of  the  old  man,  they  wend- 
ed their  way  from  beneath  the  protecting  branches  of  tin* 
hospitable  woods. 


THE  RHINOCEROS. 

'll ’’HEN  the  rhinoceros  is  at  home — where  it  is  probable 
t T he  had  much  rather  be  than  dragged  around  the 
country  in  a gaudily  painted  cart  as  one  of  the  attractions 
of  a menagerie,  or  confined  in  some  zoological  garden, 
where  he  is  prevented  from  goring  the  small  boy  who 
gazes  at  him  as  impudently  as  he  pleases — he  lives  in  Asia 
or  Africa.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say  that 
h v fiyhts  in  those  countries,  for  tbe  greater  portion  of  his 
long  life  is  made  up  of  combats  with  his  relatives  or  any 
other  animals  who  come  in  his  way. 

In  Africa  there  are  four  varieties,  distinguished  by  the 
natives  as  follows:  tbe  borele,  or  black  rhinoceros,  the 
keitloa.  or  two-horned  black,  the  moohooho,  or  common 
white,  and  the.  kaboba.  or  long-horned  white  rhinoceros. 
The  first  two  are  smaller  but  more  fierce  than  the  white 
ones,  aud  are  quite  as  willing  to  hunt  the.  s|H)rtsman  as  to 
lie  hunted.  The  largest  of  the  Africans  is  the  long-horned 
white  rhinoceros,  which  lias  been  found  eighteen  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  and  the  circumference  of  its  broad  hack 
and  low-hanging  belly  is  very  nearly  the  same  number  of 
feet  and  inches. 

There  are  three  species  of  the  Asiatic  rhinoceros,  two  of 
which  have  but  one  horn,  while  the  third  has  two.  These 
are  much  smaller  than  their  brothers  from  Africa,  and 
their  skin  hangs  in  folds. 

Mr.  Green  wood  says  that  the  hunters  and  writers  who 
have  asserted  that  a bullet  will  hardly  pierce  this  animal’s 
hide  are  mistaken,  and  that  a rifle-ball  will  penetrate  the 
loose,  baggy  covering  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  The 
belief  that  the  hide  was  so  tough  probably  arose  from  ex- 
periment* made  with  that  which  bad  been  toughened  al- 
most like  horn  by  a pnx-ess  employed  by  tbe  natives,  who 
make  from  it  whip-stocks  aud  walking-canes. 

Mr.  Gordon  Gumming,  the  celebrated  hunter,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  largest  African  species,  says:  “It  is  about  as 
large  around  as  it  is  long,  while  the  laxly  sets  so  low  on 
it*  legs  that  a tall  man  a-tiptoe  could  see  across  its  l>aek. 
Attached  to  its  blunt  nose— not  to  the  bone,  but  merely 
set  in  the  skin  with  a net-work  of  muscles  to  hold  it — is  a 
horn  more  or  less  curved,  hard  as  steel,  sharp,  aud  more 
than  a yard  long,  and  immediately  behind  this  is  a little 
horn,  equally  sharp,  and  nearly  straight.”  His  eyes  are 
very  small,  and  as  useful  to  him  by  night  as  by  day.  His 
ears  are  long,  pointed,  and  tipped  with  a few  bristles, 
which,  with  a tuft  at  the  end  of  his  tail,  make  up  all  the 
semblauce  of  hair  he  possesses. 

The  length  of  the  horn  varies  in  the  different  species, 
the  main  horn  of  the  kaboba  exceeding  four  feet,  while 
that  of  the  moohooho  is  seldom  over  two  feet.  In  all 
cases,  among  the  double-homed  animals,  the  rear  one — 
that  is  to  say,  the  one  nearest  the  forehead— is  always 
short,  not  often  more  than  six  inches. 

Thera  are  many  singular  superstitions  regarding  the 
horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  which  is  not  as  valuable  for  its 
ivory  as  that  from  the  elephant.  Rhinoceros  - horn 
shavings  are  supposed  by  many  people  to  cure  certain 
diseases,  aud  it  is  believed  that  if  poison  be  poured  in  a 
cup  made  of  the  horn,  it  will  burst  it.  A German  writer 
says;  “This  horn  will  not  endure  the  touch  of  poison;  I 
have  often  been  a witness  of  tliis.  Many  people  of  fash- 
ion at  the  Cap©  have  cups  turned  out  of  the  rhinoceros 
horn;  some  have  them  set  in  silver,  and  some  in  gold. 
If  wine  is  poured  into  one  of  these  cups,  it  immediately 
risen  and  bubbles  up  as  though  it  were  boiling,  and  if 
there  is  poison  in  it,  the  cup  immediately  splits.  If  poison 
is  put  by  itself  into  one  of  these  cups,  it  in  an  instant  flies 

to  pieces The  chips  made  in  turning  one  of  these  cups 

are  ever  carefully  saved  and  returned  to  the  owner  of  the 
cup,  being  esteemed  of  great  benefit  in  convulsions,  faint- 
ing*. and  many  other  complaints.” 

As  to  whether  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  such  a test 
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for  poison,  the  reader  may  safely  doubt ; but  it  can  make 
little  difference,  since  it  is  hardly  probable  he  cares  either 
for  the  wine  or  the  poison,  and  has  no  need  of  such  a sen- 
sitive drinking  cup. 

Clumsy -looking  as  the  great  brute  is,  Mr.  Gordon  Gum- 
ming says  “a  horse  and  rider  can  rarely  manage  to  over- 
take him.”  Another  famous  African  hunter  writes:  “He 
is  not  often  pursued  on  horseback,  and  chiefly  l>ecause  his 
speed  and  endurance  are  such  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
come  up  with  and  follow  him,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dan- 
ger attendant  on  such  a course.  Many  a hunter,  indeed, 
hits  thereby  endangered  his  life." 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  attendants  is  that  which 
the  rhinoceros  has.  It  is  u little  bird  culled  bv  ornithol- 
ogists Buphnytt  africana.  and  known  to  hunters  as  the 
rhinoceros  bird.  This  little  fellow  clings  to  the  animal's 
bide  by  means  of  its  long  claws  and  elastic  tail,  feeding 
on  the  insects  that  infest  the  leathery  skin.  In  doing  this 
it  renders  great  service  to  the  huge  brute,  but  trilling  as 
compared  to  its  other  duty.  It  acts  as  sentinel  to  warn 
its  movable  feeding-place  of  approaching  danger.  While 
it  is  eating  it  is  ever  on  the  alert,  and  at  the  lirst  sign  of 
tho  hunter  it  flies  tip  in  the  air  littering  its  warning  note, 
which  is  ever  quickly  heeded,  the  rhinoceros  starting  off 
at  once  in  the  direction  taken  by  its  watchful  friend.  Mr. 
Cumming  states  that  when  the  rhinoceros  is  asleep,  ami 
tho  bird,  hearing  the  approach  of  the  hunter,  fails  to 
awaken  him  by  its  voice,  it  will  arouse  him  by  pecking 
tho  inside  of  his  ear. 

Some  species  of  the  rhinoceros  are  inclined  to  jieace. 
and  will  rarely  attack  man  save  in  defense  of  their  young 
or  their  lives,  while  others,  and  more  particularly  the 
keitlou,  will  attack  man  or  beast  simply  to  gratify  their 
love  for  lighting.  The  lion  never  risks  ail  encounter 


with  the  rhinoceros,  save  when  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  own  safety,  and  it  is  but  seldom  the  elephant  cores  to 
measure  strength  with  him,  for  the  larger  animal  is  far 
less  quick  in  his  movements  than  the  smaller. 

A celebrated  African  hunter  once  witnessed  a battle  be- 
tween these  huge  animals;  but  in  this  instance  the  impet- 
uous rage  of  the  rhinoceros  proved  his  downfall,  for  hav- 
ing driven  his  terrible  horn  up  to  the  hilt  into  the  carcass 
of  the  elephant,  he  was  unable  to  extract  it.  and  the  latter 
falling,  crushed  the  life  out  of  his  assailant  in  the  descent 
A traveller  once  saw  a fight  between  a gigantic  male  ele 
pliant  and  a black  rhinoceros,  that  was  ended  by  the  flight 
of  the  former. 

It  is  seldom  that  such  an  encounter  as  that  shown  in 
the  engraving  takes  place,  for  the  very  goo<l  reason  that 
the  panther,  knowing  its  death  is  the  almost  certain  re- 
sult of  the  combat,  slinks  away  before  the  keitlou.  Only 
in  defense  of  its  young,  as  in  the  case  shown,  or  when  it 
fears  an  attack  is  to  be  made,  does  it  oppose  the  rhinoceros, 
and  then  the  sharp  horn  easily  pierces  the  spotted  skin, 
or  the  ferocious  mother  is  crushed  beneath  the  ponderous 
feet  of  her  enemy. 

The  rhinoceros  of  India  is  much  better  tempered  than 
its  African  brothers,  and  Bishop  Heber  says  of  some 
which  he  saw  at  Lucknow:  “These  are  quiet  and  geutle 

animals I should  conceive  that  they  might  he  avail 

able  to  carry  burdens  as  well  as  the  elephant,  except  that 
as  their  pace  is  still  slower  than  his,  their  use  could  be 
only  applicable  to  very  great  weights  and  very  gentle 
travelling." 

Nothing  is  definitely  known  as  to  the  average  age  of 
this  animal,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  duration 
of  life  of  an  Indian  rhinoceros  is  hardly  less  than  a bun 
dred  years. 
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BITS  OF  ADVICE. 

BY  AUNT  MARJORIE  PRECEPT. 

ABOUT  TELLING  THE  TRUTH. 

VLL  noble  boys  and  girls  toll  the  truth  as  a matter  of 
. course.  In  fact,  the  greatest  possible  insult  that  can 
l>e  offered  a person  is  to  doubt  his  word.  No  matter  what 
consequences  are  involved,  it  is  always  your  duty  to  tell 
plainly  and  clearly  just  what  has  really  happened  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned. 

I once  knew  a little  fellow  of  quite  timid  and  sensitive 
nature  who  had  the  misfortune  to  break  a window  while 
playing  ball  in  the  school  yard.  The  teacher  was  thought 
to  be  very  stem,  and  Charlie  was  very  much  frightened, 
but  he  went  straight  in-doors,  and  up  to  the  desk,  and 
told  what  he  had  done.  A day  or  two  later  somebody 
said,  ‘’Who  broke  that  window,  Mr.  — — — ?”  “An  hon- 
orable person,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  loud  enough  for  every- 
body to  hear. 

When  truth-telling  concerns  not  yourself  only,  but  oth- 
ers, it  is  sometimes  right  for  you  to  refrain  from  speak- 
ing,  simply  declining  to  answer  rather  than  to  tell  tales. 
You  must  judge  about  this  when  circumstances  arise,  but 
of  one  thing  you  may  be  sure,  that  it  is  never  right  to 
evade,  or  alter,  or  color  a statement.  Be  true,  whatever 
happens.  An  old  pagan  Emperor  used  to  say,  “ No  mat- 
ter what  other  folks  do,  1 must  be  good,  just  as  if  the  em- 
erald should  say,  I must  always  be  emerald,  and  keep  my 
color."  Do  not  hesitate  when  questioned,  but  look  the 
one  who  questions  you  straight  in  the.  face,  and  say  what 
*t  is  right  to  say,  modestly  and  frankly. 

Candor  does  not  require  you,  on  the  other  hand,  to  go 
about  saying  disagreeable  things  because  they  are  true. 
A little  girl  I used  to  know  once  made  a visit  in  a house 
where  were  twin  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  much  prettier 
than  the  other.  What  should  little  miss  do  but  remark, 
“I  think  Eunice  is  far  more  beautiful  than  Elsie, ami  I*ve 
heard  Aunt  Clara  say  she  thinks  so  too.”  This  was  true, 
but  it  was  a true  thing  which  was  never  meant  to  be  talk- 
ed of.  And  the  little  girl  felt  very  much  ashamed  of  her- 
self when  she  grew  older  and  recollected  it. 

ALL  FAIR,  AND  NO  CHEATING. 

Lewis  had  brought  home  dreadful  reports  for  four  or 
five  weeks,  and  especially  in  spelling  he  had  long  lists  of 
failures.  How  he  did  wish  that  the  teachers  in  his  school 
would  believe  in  the  Kindling  reform  of  which  his  sister's 
professor  talked!  So  far  as  Lewis  understood  it,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that,  the  profeasor  agreed  with  the  school - 
boys  that  a word  should  be  spelled  the  way  it  sounded. 
But  the  teachers  at  his  academy  only  grew  stricter  every 
day,  and  his  demerits  kept  accumulating  like  a snow-ball 
that  becomes  bigger  and  bigger  as  it  rolls  along. 

“Frightful!”  mamma  would  exclaim,  shuddering,  as 
she  gazed  at  Lewis's  reports. 

“ Disgraceful !”  was  papa's  opinion.  “ No  more  pock- 
et-money, sir,  till  I sec  some  improvement.” 

“ Abominably  stupid !”  said  Uncle  James. 

So  Lewis  became  deeply  discouraged. 

One  day  when  he  felt  sure  of  only  one  thing,  and  that 
was  that  lie  could  not  spell,  he  did  what  1 am  usliutned  to 
tell  you  of.  He  opened  his  book,  under  the  shadowy 
screen  of  the  desk  lid,  and  |»eeped.  Were  then-  two  /’*  f 
Did  I come  first,  or  e i Alas!  Lewis  knew.  He  saw  the 
letters  plainly,  and  he  spelled  them  boldly  and  clearly. 

“Right.''  said  the  trusting  teacher,  with  a smile  of  ap- 
proval which  went  straight  to  the  boy’s  heart.  Oh,  how 
sorry  he  felt!  and  how  mortitied  when  he  felt  that  he  had 
gained  that  pleasant  word  “Right”  without  deserving  it! 

He  did  not  run  merrily  home  that  night.  He  had  no 
desire  to  go  out  and  play.  He  was  far  happier  when  he 
knew  that  a black  failure  was  written  against  his  name. 


J for  then  he  had  not  failed  in  himself.  He  had  been  lion- 
| est,  if  he  had  not.  been  clever. 

That  evening  he  told  me  the  whole  story,  and  ended  by- 
saying:  “ It  has  taught  me  a lesson.  Aunt  Marjorie.  All 
i fair,  and  no  cheating,  for  me,  after  this.  It's  awful  to  feel 
so  mean  as  I’ve  felt  all  day.” 

PROMPT  OBEDIENCE. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

1 HAVEN'T  been  able  to  write  anything  for  some  time. 

I don't  mean  thut  there  has  been  anything  the  matter 
with  my  fingers  so  that  I couldn’t  hold  a pen,  hut  I 
haven't  had  the  heart  to  write  of  my  troubles.  Besides, 
T have  been  locked  up  for  a whole  week  in  the  span?  bed- 
room on  bread  and  water,  and  just  a little  hash  or  some- 
thing like  that,  except  when  Sue  used  to  smuggle  in  cake 
and  pie  and  such  things,  and  I haven’t  had  any  penanink. 
1 was  going  to  write  a novel  while  I was  locked  up  by- 
pricking  my  finger  and  writing  in  blood  with  a pin  on  my 
shirt;  but  you  can’t  write  hardly  anything  that  way.  and 
I don't  believe  all  those  stories  of  conspirators  who  wrote 
dreadful  promises  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  in  their  blood. 
Before  1 could  write  two  little  words  uiy  finger  stopped 
bleeding,  and  I wasn't  going  to  keep  on  pricking  myself 
every  few  minutes;  besides,  it  won’t  do  to  use  all  your 
I blood  up  that  way.  Thera  was  once  a boy  who  cut  him- 
self awful  in  the  leg  with  a knife,  and  he  bled  to  death 
for  five  or  six  hours,  and  when  he  got  through  he  wasn’t 
any  thicker  than  a newspaper,  and  rattled  when  his 
friends  picked  him  up  just  like  the  morning  paper  does 
; when  father  turns  it  inside  out.  Mr.  Travers  told  me 
[ about  him,  and  said  this  was  a warning  against  bleeding 
, to  death. 

i Of  course  you’ll  say  I must  have  been  doing  something 
j dreadfully  wrong,  but  I don’t  think  1 have;  and  even  if 
' I had.  I’ll  leave  it  to  anybody  if  Aunt  Eliza  isn’t  enough 
to  provoke  a whole  company  of  saints.  The  truth  is,  1 
got  into  trouble  this  time  just  through  obeying  promptly 
j as  soon  as  I was  spoken  to.  I’d  like  to  know  if  that  was 
I anything  wrong.  Oh,  I’m  not  a hit  sulky,  and  1 am  al- 
ways ready  to  admit  I’ve  done  wrong  when  I really  have; 
hut  this  time  I tried  to  do  my  very  best  and  obey  my  dear 
mother  promptly,  and  the  consequence  was  that  I was 
shut  up  for  a week,  besides  other  things  too  painful  to 
mention.  This  world  is  a fleeting  show,  as  our  minister 
says,  and  I sometimes  feel  that  it  isn’t  worth  the  price  of 
admission. 

Aunt  Eliza  is  one  of  those  women  that  always  know 
everything,  and  know  that  nobody  else  knows  anything, 
particularly  us  men.  She  was  visiting  us,  and  finding 
fault  with  everybody,  and  constantly  saying  that  men 
were  a nuisance  in  a house  and  why  didn't  mother  make 
father  mend  chairs  and  whitewash  the  ceiling  and  what 
do  you  let  that  great  lazy  boy  waste  all  his  time  for  ? 
Thera  was  a little  spot  in  the  roof  where  it  leaked  when 
it  rained,  and  Aunt  Eliza  said  to  father,  “ Why  don’t  you 
have  energy  enough  to  get  up  on  the  roof  and  see  where 
that  leak  is  I would  if  I was  a man  thank  goodness  I 
ain't.”  So  father  said,  “You’d  better  do  it  yourself. 

! Eliza."  And  she  said.  “I  will  this  very  day.” 
i So  after  breakfast  Aunt  Eliza  asked  me  to  show  her 
where  the  scuttle  was.  We  always  kept  it  open  for  fresh 
air,  except  when  it  rained,  and  she  crawled  up  through 
it  and  got  on  the  roof.  Just  then  mother  called  me. 
ami  said  it  was  going  to  rain,  and  I must  close  the  scut- 
tle. I began  to  tell  her  that.  Aunt  Eliza  was  on  the  roof, 
hut  she  wouldn’t  listen,  ami  said,  “Do  as  I tell  you  this 
instant  without  any  words  why  can’t  you  obey  prompt- 
ly l"  So  I obeyed  as  prompt  as  I could,  and  shut  the  scut- 
tle and  fastened  it.  and  then  went  down  stairs,  and  look- 
ed out  to  see  the  shower  come  up. 

It.  was  a tremendous  shower,  and  it  struck  us  in  about 
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ten  minutes;  and  didn't,  it  pour!  The  wind  blew,  and  it  j 
lightened  and  thundered  every  minute,  and  the  street  j 
looked  just  like  a river.  I got  tired  of  looking  at  it  after  . 
a while,  and  sat  down  to  read,  and  in  about  an  hour, 
when  it  was  beginning  to  min  a little  easier,  mother  j 
came  where  I was.  and  said,  “I  wonder  where  sister  j 
Elisa  is  do  you  know,  Jimmy?”  Ami  1 said  I supposed 
she  was  on  the  roof,  for  I left  her  there  when  I fastened  , 
the  scuttle  just  before  it  began  to  rain. 

Nothing  was  done  to  me  until  after  they  had  got  two  j 
men  to  bring  Aunt  Eliza  down  and  wring  the  water  out 
of  her.  and  the  doctor  had  come,  and  she  bad  been  put  to 
bed,  and  the  house  was  quiet  again.  By  that  time  father 
liatl  come  home,  and  when  he  heard  what  had  happen- 
ed— But,  there!  it  is  over  now,  and  let  us  say  no  more 
about  it.  Aunt  Eliza  is  as  well  as  ever,  but  nobody  has 
said  a word  to  me  about  prompt  obedience  since  the  thun 
der-shower. 

“ j 

(Bcguu  Id  Habpku-*  Yocko  Frans  W,  Angim  l«.J 

PENELOPE. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  LILLIE. 


Chapter  IV. 

>TOKA  never  quite  understood  what  prompted  her  to 
\ call  out  to  Penelope  in  that  sudden  fashion ; it  seem- 
ed like  a dream  to  her  that  she  found  herself  walking  over 
the  familiar  ground  to  the  Deanery  garden.  Miss  Harle- 
ford  uttering  rapid,  although  but  half  intelligible,  expla- 
nations, and  saying,  from  time  to  time,  “Now  don’t  talk  ] 
yet.  Nora;  you  are  all  worn  out,  I can  see.” 

Blit  how  hud  time  passed  with  her  since  she  and  her 
mother  had  left  Mrs.  Bruce’s  kindly  shelter  ? Nora  made  ■ 
no  effort  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  her  silence  until  she  | 
was  seated  in  the  elder  Miss  Harleford’s  room. 

With  her  usual  impetuosity  Penny  had  gone  directly 
to  her  aunt,  holding  Nora  by  the  hand,  and  introducing 
her  briefly  and  joyfully  as: 

“ Nora  Phillips’s  daughter.  We  found  each  other, 
aunt,"  cried  Penny,  still  rather  inclined  to  lx*  tearful. 

Then  Nora's  bonnet  and  cloak  were  removed.  She 
was  seated  in  a comfortable  chair  before  the  fire.*,  and 
presently  a cozy  tea-tray  heaped  with  delicacies  was  at 
lier  side.  Penny  declaring  she  was  to  lx?  feasted  on  every- 
thing good  the  Deanery  larder  contained.  Neither  of  her 
two  new  friends  was  surprised  to  hear  that  Nora  had 
been  violently  ill  since  she  bade  good-by  to  Mrs.  Bruce. 
The  widow  and  her  daughter  had  gone  to  London,  trust- 
ing to  find  employment  in  the  large;  city ; but  there,  in  the  j 
poor  lodging  they  had  found,  Nora  fell  ill,  a low  fever 
prostrating  her  just  as  her  mother  most  needed  her  help. 

“As  soon  as  I got  better,"  said  Nora.  “ I began  to  think  of  j 
seeing  Mrs.  Bruce — I had  a fancy  she  might  give  me  work 
in  her  shop.  I was  afraid  to  write,  for  fear  that  her  hard-  i 
hearted  son  would  not  let  her  have  the  letter,  and  then  : 
it  was  queer,"  added  Nora,  with  a little  flickering  smile 
— “I  was  so  sure  that  screen  was  bought  for  you.  I made 
up  my  mind  to  try  and  find  you,  and  perhaps  you  would 
let  mamma  have  it  again — the  loss  of  it  always  grieved 
her— and  perhaps  you  might  give  her  work.  Often  and 
often  when  I was  so  ill  and  weak  I used  to  think  of  the  gar- 
den here,  and  fancy  1 could  hear  your  name,  ‘ Penelojte.'  i 
and  then  everything  seemed  to  be  confused,  and  I fancied  j 
you  were  with  me.  As  soon  as  I was  better  1 persuaded  j 
mamma  to  let  me  come  here.  You  know  we  have  bad  to 
Nell  nearly  everything  we  own,  and  to  buy  my  ticket  down 
here  I sat  up  two  nights  working  for  our  landlady  in  | 
Loudon.  She  is  an  actor’s  wife,  and  I helped  her  in  mak-  ; 
ing  some  costumes ; but  you  don’t  know  the  feeling  1 i 
had  about  seeing  you.  I kept  saying  to  myself  over  and  1 
over,  * Penelope,  Penelope — I will  find  her.’  And  so  I 


did,  for  I was  just  coming  from  the  train  when  I saw  you. 
Oh,  I could  not  help  speaking  your  name  aloud  !” 

“And  how  glad  I am  that  you  did!”  cried  Penelope, 
pressing  Nora's  hand.  “Well,  I’m  sure  it  lias  all  turned 
out  beautifully,  and  all  through  Lion's  thought  of  me — 
dear  old  Lion !” 

The  Deanery  was  in  a state  of  pleasurable  excitement 
that  evening.  First  of  all.  a trusted  old  servant  was  dis- 
patched to  London  to  bring  Mrs.  Mayne  back  with  her. 
What  solid  comforts  went  with  old  Harriet  only  she  and 
Penelope  knew ; but  certain  it  is  the  actors  family  feasted 
on  good  things  for  a week  to  come.  Then  Penny  estab- 
lished Nora  in  a pretty  room  near  her  own,  insisting  upon 
her  going  to  lied,  as  she  was  so  utterly  exhausted.  Nora 
lay  still  in  the  soft  white  bed,  thoroughly  happy,  in  spite 
of  the  queer  sense  that  she  must  be  dreaming.  When 
Penelope  left  her  alone,  she  raised  herself  in  lied,  gazing 
around  at  the  pretty  chintz-hung  room,  smiling  at  the 
reflection  of  her  own  face  in  the  long  mirror  opposite. 
Finally  she  fell  into  a comfortable  sleep,  that  now  famil- 
iar name  mingling  with  her  dreams.  Aunt  Letitia,  com- 
ing in  to  look  at  the  girl,  heard  the  name  on  her  lips, 
“ Penelope,"  and  she  said  to  herself,  “Yes.  I know  Penny 
is  doing  just  what  her  dear  father  would  like.” 

What  Penny  was  doing  just  then  was  to  make  her 
uncle  feel  for  once  ho  was  the  guardian  of  a very  self- 
willed  young  lady.  During  dinner-time  Penny  discoursed 
eloquently  upon  the  M&ynes,  repeating  Nora’s  story  with 
many  exclamations  of  her  own,  and  winding  up  by  ask- 
ing her  uncle  to  grant  her  an  hour  alone  in  his  study. 

The  Dean  consented,  wondering  what  his  bright,  im- 
pulsive Penelope  had  in  her  mind  to  say  to  him,  and  ho 
was  not  surprised  when  she  declared  her  intention  of  as- 
suming full  charge  of  the  Maynes. 

“ I have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do,”  said  Penny,  mak- 
ing a little  grimace  as  she  sat  in  the  lamp-light  of  her 
uncle's  study ; “ and  just  reflect,  uncle,  what  a responsi- 
bility a fortune  like  mine  is.  Why,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  trust,  nearly  all  of  it,  for  other  people.  1 never 
felt  half  so  interested  in  any  one  as  I am  in  Nora  Mayne. 
Now  I’ll  tell  you  what  1 propose:  I shall  ask  Nora  and 
her  mother  to  pay  me  a long  visit  at  Harleford.  There  I 
can  manage  it  so  that  Mrs.  Mayne  will  not  feel  herself 
dependent.  You  know  how  much  there  is  to  do;  and  1 
will  regularly  agree  with  Nora  that  she  is  to  be  my  com- 
panion at  a fixed  salary,  don’t  you  see  ( If  it  turns  out 
badly,  you  are  at  liberty  to  send  them  back  to  America, 
if  you  will  manage  that  they  have  a sum  settled  on  them 
which  they  will  never  know  comes  from  me.  Now,  un- 
cle,” added  Penny,  laying  her  pretty  cheek  against  the 
Dean’s,  “you  may  as  well  give  in  first  as  last.” 

The  Dean  had  known  from  the  outset  tliat  Penelope 
would  have  her  own  way,  but  I think  a few  words  Miss 
Letitia  spoke  to  him  decided  the  question  in  his  mind. 
Something  she  told  him  of  their  elder  brother's  story. 
“ And  he  would  have  cared  for  her  child,"  said  the  gentle 
little  lady  with  a sigh.  So  Nora  Mayne  awoke  at  the 
Deanery  in  a new  position.  She  was  brought  into  the 
breakfast-room  by  Penelope,  who  was  proud  of  her  new 
friend,  and  the  Dean  welcomed  her  with  gentle  courtesy. 
He  was  thoroughly  pleased,  he  admitted  to  Penelope,  by 
the  American  girl’s  manner.  Evidently  her  companion- 
ship would  not  be  an  injury  to  his  beloved  niece. 

Nora  Mayne  often  speaks  of  that  bewilderingly  happy 
day.  By  eleven  o'clock  she  and  Penelope  were  in  the 
Deanery  carriage  on  their  way  to  Mrs.  Bruce’s.  The  eld- 
er girl  had  made  Nora  feel  thoroughly  at  case  about  the 
favors  lavished  upon  her. 

“You  see." she  said,  in  a very  matter-of-fact  tone,  “I 
was  just  needing  some  companion.  Here  in  England  we 
always  engage  companions  for  lonely  sisterless  girls  like 
me”  (a  firm  pressure  of  Nora’s  hand  followed  this),  “and 
yet  it  is  so  hard  to  find  just  the  right  person.  It  lias  to 
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be"— Penny  hastily  reviewed  what  she  knew  of  Nora's 
capabilities — “it  has  to  be  a young  girl  who  is  fond  of 
music,  and  charity  visiting,  and  walking,  and  driving, 
and  studying  a great  deal.  Perhaps  you  wouldn’t  like 
the  place,  Nora  i Of  course  you  have  only  to  say  so, 
dear.  And  the  salary  I meant  to  give  isn't  very  large — 
about  £250  a year.  Perhaps  your  mother  and  my  aunt 
will  decide  about  it.” 

What  could  Nora  do  but  fling  her  arms  around  her  new 
friend's  neck  and  burst  into  happy  teal's  ? And  what 
could  she  find  to  say  when,  an  hour  later,  as  they  started 
for  Mrs.  Bruce's  shop,  Penelope  placed  a little  purse  in 
her  hands,  whispering,  44 1 thought,  dear,  you'd  like  some 
of  your  salary  in  advance,  as  you  said  it  worried  you  so 
much  to  owe  31  rs.  Bruce.*1 

Mary  Jane  was  busily  engaged  sorting  wools  when  the 
Deanery  carriage  appeared  and  its  occupants  descended. 


“TIIE  MANOR-HOUSE  YOUNG  LADIES." 


She  gave  a little  scream  that  brought  her  aunt  from  the 
back  parlor.  Through  the  glass  of  the  door  Mrs.  Bruce 
recognized  Nora,  and  flung  the  door  open  widely. 

**  My  bonny  lamb!’*  she  cried  out,  and  folded  Nora  in 
her  arms  warmly.  What  an  hour  that  was ! To  behold 
Nora  as  3fiss  Penelope  Harleford’s  chosen  friend  was  to 
make  her  more  than  ever  dear  to  Mrs.  Bruce.  The  two 
young  people  sat  down  in  Mrs.  Bruce’s  parlor,  Mary  Jane 
hovering  in  the  background,  her  broad  face  fairly  shining 
with  smiles.  But  I think  the  final  triumph  was  when  3Ir. 
James  Bruce’s  swaggering  figure  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, his  eyes  lighting  first  upon  Nora. 

“ Well,  miss,"  he  said,  coarsely,  44 1 hope  you’ve  come 
with  our  money — our  honest  due.”  He  proceeded  no 
further,  for  the  young  lady  of  the  Manor  stood  up,  saying, 
quietly: 

“ Miss  Mayne  has  settled  with  your  mother,  Mr.  Bruce." 

His  tone  changed  at  once,  profuse  apologies  and  the 
most  servile  manner  only  half  covering  his  mortification. 
He  seemed  glad  to  disappear,  and  Nora  and  her  friend  en- 
joyed a hearty  laugh  over  his  discomfiture  when  they 


were  once  more  in  the  carriage.  Their  next  stopping- 
place  was  at  Soarle’s.  the  grocer,  where  Penelope  insisted 
that  Nora  should  order  various  delicacies  to  be  sent  for 
31  rs.  Mayne  to  the  Deanery.  31  r.  Searle  was  all  good- 
humor,  and  his  sliarp-faced  wife  came  out  of  tile  parlor 
rubbing  her  hands,  and  bowing  a dozen  times  to  the  heir- 
ess of  the  Manor,  who  was  so  evidently  the  friend  of  their 
late  unprofitable  customer.  Penelope  took  great  pains  to 
consult  Nora’s  wishes  or  opinions  on  every  point,  saying. 

44 Nora  dear,  shall  you  care  for  any  more  grapes?"  or, 

44  Nora,  didn’t  we  decide  upon  apricot  jam  ?” 

Such  judicious  remarks  impressed  Mrs.  Soarle  deeply, 
and  of  course  she  soon  learned  that  the  young  lady  of  the 
Manor  was  Miss  May  no’s  dearest  friend, 

I Nora's  joy  was  complete  when,  on  returning  to  the 
Deanery,  she  found  her  mother  established  in  3(iss  Harle- 
ford’s room,  the  two  ladies  discussing  “old  times"  with 
many  sighs  and  pressures  of  the  hand,  and  many  glances 
at  the  two  girls  who  seemed  to  lie  living  over  nguiu  the 
I happy  past.  And  when,  before  the  spring  had  fairly  set 
1 in,  the  party  were  fairly  settled  at  Harleford  Manor,  the 
I Dean  himself  declared  there  was  nothing  to  find  fault 
with  in  the  now  arrangement.  Penelope's  restless  little 
brain  bad  found  something  to  think  about  peacefully. 
Nora’s  good  sense  and  American  ways  made  her  com- 
panionship most  desirable.  Penelope  had  no  more  hours 
of  nothing  to  do ; Nora  gave  a stimulus  to  all  the  two 
girls  shared  together,  and  before  a year  was  over  the 
people  about  Harleford  had  learned  to  acknowledge  and 
respect  3Iiss  Mayne  almost  as  completely  as  they  did  3Iiss 
Penelope. 

The  groat  grief  of  Nora's  life— her  mother's  death — was 
softened  by  Penelope’s  gentle  sympathy ; and  how  tender- 
ly were  the  widow  s last  days  guarded ! After  that  the 
boud  was  permanently  strengthened  between  the  two 
girls  who  visit  the  Deanery  os  sisters,  who  are  known  ev- 
erywhere as  the  4 4 Ma  nor-House  young  ladies.  ” Even  Pe- 
nelope's marriage,  when  it.  occurs,  which  every  one  says 
will  be  next  year,  after  “Lion’s”  Indian  days  are  over, 
will  not  separate  the  two  girls,  for  Nora  is  to  remain  as 
‘‘housekeeper  and  manager”  of  Harleford.  “The  con- 
soler-general,” Penelope  calls  her,  and  Aunt  Lettv  de- 
clares she  could  not  live  without  her  “ American  niece.” 

3Irs.  Bruce  is  a trusty  friend  of  the  Manor  House,  and  it 
is  astonishing  how  often  the  young  ladies  have  to  buy 
wools  and  silks  in  the  little  shop,  and  how  often  Mrs.  Bates, 
the  real  housekeeper  at  the  Manor,  requires  the  good  wo- 
man's company  to  tea.  Mary  Jane  occupies  a position  of 
honor  as  Miss  Harleford  s own  maid.  If  ever  Nora  re- 
quires a champion,  she  will  find  one  in  the  honest-heart- 
ed country  girl. 

There  is  one  treasure  Nora  guards  always  with  a lov- 
ing care.  It  is  the  little  screen,  with  its  faded  colors  and 
i pretty  lettering,  and  which  her  mother's  hand  held  nl- 
I most  in  dying.  The  other  day,  as  I stood  in  Penelope’s 
I sitting-room,  she  and  Nora  and  I talked  over  the  story  I 
have  been  telling  you.  Nora  was  called  away,  and  Pe- 
nelope followed  her  with  a loving  glance. 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  smiling,  “that  screen  gave  me  a sister, 
and  taught  me  what  I never  knew  before — that  even  trou- 
ble, want,  and  sorrow  can  perfect  our  natures,  and  that 
there  is  no  deeper  satisfaction  than  in  helping  one  an* 
other.” 

When  Penelope  had  said  this,  I suddenly  realized  how 
my  young  friend  had  changed  since  she  was  in  London 
two  years  ago.  All  the  brightness  and  prettineas  re- 
mained, but  she  hod  gained  something  higher.  That 
evening  dear  old  Miss  Harleford  held  my  hand  while  the 
two  girls  played  a duet  in  the  long  old-fashioned  draw- 
ing-room. 

j “Nora  Phillips’s  daughter!"  she  whispered.  “She 
I has  proved  my  Penelojie's  blessing.” 

THE  END. 
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EMBROIDERY  FOR  GIRLS. 

BY  SISAN  1IAYES  WARD. 

N<k  VL 

I AM  sure  the  girls  who  read  Harder's  Young  People 
know  better  than  to  ask,  as  a lady  did  of  me  last  summer. 
“ Is  that  worked  in  the  Keniston  stitch  ?”  First,  the  lady 
blundered,  in  forgetting — if  indeed  she  had  ever  known — 
that  the  Royal  School  for  Art  Needle- Work  is  at  South 
Kensington,  England;  and  secondly,  she  fell  into  the 
mistake — which  1 want  especially  to  warn  my  girl  readers 
against — in  supposing  that  there  is  any  one  stitch  called 
the  Kensington  stitch.  All  good  embroidery  stitches  are 
or  should  be  South  Kensington  stitches. 

A few  years  ago,  while  embroiderers  here  in  America 
were  counting  the  spaces  on  pieces  of  canvas,  or  carefully 
pushing  needles  in  and  out  of  the  holes  in  perforated  im- 
pel*, pupils  and  teachers  of  the  new  English  school  were 
studying  out  the  many  stitches  they  could  find  in  old  em- 
broidery, and  were  introducing  them  into  their  work. 
The  so-culled  “ Kensington’’  stitch  is  merely  a form  of 
stem  stitch,  taken  always  in  a manner  to  fit  the  leaf  or 
flower  to  be  wrought.  Its  proper  name  is  *4  feather 
stitch,”  because  the  threads  are  made  to  look  as  if  they 
lapped  over  one  another,  like  the  feathers  of  a bird's 
plume.  Opus  plunutriutn  was  its  old  Latin  name.  Be- 
sides reviving  a number  of  old  stitches  and  introducing 
very  many  choice  designs,  the  Royal  School  of  Art  Nee- 
dle-Work has  taken  great  pains  to  secure  suitable  ma- 
terials to  work  on,  and  wools  and  silks  of  good  quality 
and  color  with  which  to  work.  For  the  stitch  is  not  the 
all-important  part  of  embroidery.  No  matter  how  even 
and  true  the  stitches,  if  the  color  or  design  is  poor,  the 
work  will  look  shoppy , and  not  artistic.  You  wish  any 
one  who  picks  up  your  work  to  know  at  a glance  that  it 
iN  not  the  handiwork  of  an  ignorant  shop-girl,  but  of  a 
cultivated  little  lady,  and  it  is  by  the  design  and  colors 
you  choose  that  you  show  whether  your  eye  and  taste 
have  had  good  training. 

For  a good  lesson  in  color  pick  out  from  a bunch  of 
wools  the  greens  that  seem  to  you  a suitable  leaf-color. 
Then  bring  in  a few  leaves  from  the  lawn  or  garden  and 
lay  them  beside  your  wools,  and  see  if  the  greens  you 
have  chosen  are  not  much  too  vivid.  One  of  my  scholars 
who  made  this  experiment  some  time  ago  chose  the  green 
of  a Brazilian  beetle's  wing,  a color  that  is  only  needed  in 
embroidery  to  give  brilliancy  to  a bug  or  to  a bird's  plum- 
age. The  greens  of  nature  are  a great  deal  grayer  ami 
duller  than  those  you  will  be  likely  to  choose  at  first.  As 
for  design:  In  the  shops  you  will  find,  perhaps,  stain  |>ed 
on  a single  table-cover  daisies,  buttercups,  cat-tails,  clo- 


vers, wild  roses,  and  grasses,  a confused  and  irregular 
mass  ; leave  out  all  but  one,  keep  your  clover,  for  example, 
and  only  the  leaf  of  that.  Take  a real  clover  leaf,  lay  it 
on  a piece  of  paper,  and  trace  it  off,  with  a closed  leaf  i>er- 
haps  crossing  the  stem ; then  stamp,  according  to  directions 
in  embroidery  article  No.  II.,  page  75,  Vol.  II.,  a row  of 
these,  three  or  four  inches  apart,  across  the  ends  of  a 
piece  of  crash  or  linen  for  a little  stand-cover,  and  draw 
lines  for  a finish  above  and  below,  as  in  Fig.  18.  Mutch 
the  color  of  tho  leaf  as  nearly  as  possible  in  crewel,  and 
then  work  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  leaf,  taking  a 
long  and  then  a shorter  stitch  (see  A),  so  that  the  stitch- 
es will  be  even  ou  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  hut  irregular  on 
the  inside,  and  all  point  toward  the  stem;  leave  the  light 
space,  and  beginningat  the  stem,  work  a few  lines  of  stem 
stitch  radiating  from  the  stem,  with  a few  extra  stitches  fill- 
ed in  where  the  lines  spread  apart.  A good  way  to  fill  in 
these  extra  stitches  is  to  bring  the  needle  hack,  |M>intiug 
toward  the  stem  as  at  B.  Afterward  fill  in  the  light  space 
by  putting  the  needle  in  and  out,  pointing  the  stitches 
toward  the  stem,  but  taking  them  irregularly  according 
to  the  space. 


HIDE-AND-SEEK.  ON  THE  BEACH. 
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TTTE  publish  wltli  pleasure  the  following  note  from 
W the  Rev.  O.  II,  Houghton,  D.D.,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  Ihe  Transfiguration ; 

7\>  (he  E>htnr  uj  Harper'*  Yaitruj  l\apU : 

You  were  kind  enough  to  print  in  ynor  n am  nor  n( 
July  it  teller  In  writ U'h  H was  propos'd  that  wmc 
of  your  young  renders  should  unite  In  endowing  or 
supporting  a cot  In  Hu  Mary  s Free  Hospital. 

Connected  with  tlwChurch  of  theTrinsflgunmoa, 
of  which  I am  rector,  there  is  n society  known  a-  Hre 
Holy  Iuiiucenle'  Golld.  Thla  guild  has  fur  lie  ob- 
ject the  cure  of  poor  sick  children,  nnd  line  furnished 
Within  tin*  prutt  veer  a wan),  called  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents’ Ward,  in  Si.  Mary's  Hospital,  407  West  rhirty- 
fourrli  Street,  New  York,  whew  such  children  can 
have  the  kind  nursing  rare  of  the  good  8l*ten»of  Ht. 
Mary.  It  is  a col  In  this  ward  that  it  la  proposed 
that  some  of  your  young  renders  should  unite  in  en- 
dowing or  supporting.  The  endowing  of  n r.ot, 
which  trill  winds  for  the  care  of  u »kk  chihl  for 
all  time  to  come,  will  coal  three  tlmmstnd  dollars. 
The  support  uf  n cot  for  a year  will  cost  two  hun- 
dred dollars. 

This  statement.  If  yon  will  print  it,  will  enable  all 
who  may  contribute  to  do  so  more  intelligently. 

U.  II.  Horoirroa. 

Slav  V»M.  n-  1*1' 


I hare  taken  Yotroo  People from  the  first  nainhcf,  ! 
and  haw?  found  a great  deal  to  interest  roc  in  Its 
pages.  My  favorite  pursuit  is  the  study  of  natural 
history,  amt  l have  made  a fair  collection  of  Insects, 
mineral*,  and  shell*  since  coming  to  this  city  abont 
threw  years  ago.  I began  by  collecting  Dum-cIs,  among 
which  I have  Ihe  following:  a polypheimi*  moth  ! 
six  Inches  across  the  wings,  a tonms  or  tiger  swal- 
low-tail hntmrrtv.il  large  luwk-iimtb.  an  Arctiippus 
butterfly,  Ajax  and  Asterias  butterlltea,  a humming- 
bird mol  li.  and  several  rlcadaa.  1 have  some  sped-  I 
metis  of  the  Manli*  rrti*p**a,  ur.  us  the  people  here 
call  them,  the  “ rear-horeo  hag,"  he*  anise  they  rear  1 
like  horses  when  dlaturherf.  This  preying  manils 
Is  a curious  Insect,  uml  quite  voracloits,  feeding  on 
flit*  and  other  insects.  My  first  collection,  which 
contained  » variety  of  dragon-flies,  was  destroyed  by 
mites.  I now  have  my  second,  as  well  as  a collet-  ; 
lion  of  spiders. 

1 have  explored  the  District  of  Columbia  thor- 
oughly for  geological!  specimens.  My  cabinet  now 
includes  rough  gamete,  petrified  wood,  fosstlixnd 
shells  lutlieddod  in  etmie,  crystals,  and  iron  pyrites. 

1 have  a microscope,  which  affords  me  many  hour* 
of  amusement.  I have  examined  water-fleas,  the 
bell-flower  aulmalculir,  and  that  tnluiaturc  nctnpu* 
the  hydra. 

I have  had  an  aquarium,  in  which  the  Halt  were  so 
tame  that  they  would  cat  from  my  hand.  I have 
raised  toad*  and  frogs  and  catfish  from  Use  spawn. 

1 kept  a nest  or  ante  fur  a year  in  a glass  j*r,  and 
dillgenrlv  »indi«l  their  habits.  I once  put  a quan- 
tity of  pi  ottered  cracker  uesr  tbelr  jar,  and  after 
they  had  H«d ivervd  If,  and  wen*  conveying  It  Irome, 

I placed  wHiic  sugar  near  It ; hut  although  they  ob- 
served  (he  sugar,  they  finished  carrying  ths  cracker 
away  before  they  touched  the  other,  though  they  love 
sugar.  Ants. a*  I have  rend,  have llu-lr  game*,  hewste 
of  burden,  and  pinna  of  defense  and  assault,  march- 
ing In  columns  like  armies,  and  they  undoubtedly 
poeacaa  intelligence  of  a v«i'  high  degree,  1 wr 
tried  to  tamo  a large  gray  and  black  spider,  but  did 
not  succeed.  1 found  a small  paper-making  wasps  | 
neat,  and  pinned  It  up  In  my  room  shortly  si  ter  com- 
ing to  Washington.  One  day  a small  w«m  with  ) 
black  wing*  and  red  body  flew  In  at  tbe  window. 
No  doubt  aho  was  out  house-hunting,  for  on  per- 
cHving  my  w naps'  neat,  she  took  pussceeinn,  select- 
ed a cell,  and  deposited  an  egg  In  it-  After  this  she 
flew  awtv.  but  soon  returned,  carrying  a small  gray 
spider,  placed  it  irealde  the  egg,  and  waled  up  the  re- 
cc*w  with  some  yellow  tnud.  She  then  went  in  search 
of  another  spider,  which  she  also  placed  In  the  same 
cell,  bill  without  laving  another  egg  In  the  second 
compartment.  Thi  u she  Wgan  otl  another  cell. 
There  were  seventy  cells  In  the  neat,  and  It  was 
curious  to  BOO  a mud-wasp  at  work  in  a paper- 
waspe'  ina«t. 

There  are  many  farlliehw  for  study  In  M ashlngton.  . 
11,-tr  «ire  the  Botanical  Gardena,  the  National  Mo-  i 
arum,  t lie  Hmlthsonlan  Institution,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Museum  and  Conservatory.  There  are  several 
mluor  niitsetima,  mid  flic  Congressional  Library. 
Washington  is,  in  (net,  an  excellent  school  to  an  ob- 


Last  year  ! Imd  Yocmi  From.*  for  tuy  birthday 
present.  To-day  I uni  six  year*  old,  and  have  had 
given  me  a knife  with  tt  whistle  attached,  and  a pret- 
ty plate  to  cat  iw-CMn  from.  Mamma  say*  it  is 
pleasant  to  <rise  thing*  on  birthdays  os  well  a*  to  re- 
ceive them, so  I am  going  to  wild  ten  cents  for  the 
“ Young  People's  Cot,"  ami  when  l go  to  New  York 
again,  1 hope  u>  visit  the  hospital,  nnd  sea  the  cot 


I live  on  the  lies  Moines  River,  hat  I wo*  krorti  Id 
Connecticut.  Mamma  reads  everything  In  Yor*» 
Picon.*  to  me,  hut  I hope  soon  to  nc  aldu  to  resil  It 
myself.  At***  C. 

p*t*ca*iran,  Wcrr  Ynstixu. 

Parkersburg,  our  Post  - office,_  is  shunted  nt  tlic 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  UUIo  Kanawha  river*.  It 
Is  growing  rapidly,  and  contains  now  about  seven 
thousand  in  hnoi  unit*.  We  have  a pulp  factory  here, 

1 which  mamifacture*  the  material  lor  making  paper. 

! We  also  have  two  railroad*  connecting  with  flic 
1 town,  and  ire  will  have  a street  railw  ay  and  two  more 
railroads  in  a fevr  years.  1 have  been  taking  Yunus 
■ 1'r.orix.  ever  since  the  first  number,  through  the 
1 newspaper  dialler.  I have  Induced  two  other  buys 
to  take  It,  and  wo  all  think  it  splendid.  Mr.  Aliten, 
I hope,  will  favor  tlie  readers  of  tin*  Yws«  I'koI-lx 
with  n story  shout  ennoe*.  •!.  K.  II. 

Rn  Xitmi,  Lmm  laiMi. 

My  papa  goes  to  **a.  He  is  first  officer  nf  the 
steam-ship  Cuten,  which  goo*  to  A spin  wall,  and  lie 
brings  home  shells,  banana*.  «inl  cocoa-nut*.  Our 
Polly  l»a*  liven  III,  but  Is  how  a great  deal  belter,  and 
laughs  and  talk*  as  she  uml  to.  I can  write  only 
1 with  my  left  hand.  JasNir.  Ik  F, 

! 

j I live  in  a beautiful  village  three  mile*  smith  of 
i Paterson.  I consider  Mr.  Otl*  a splendid  author.  I 
: am  nine  year*  of  age  I have  an  excellent  Irook  on 
Natural  History,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

Sadie  It. 


Tbe  Bln*  Earth  River, on  which  we  live,  rose  twen- 
ty tret  above  low-water  mark  Mil*  spring,  «uirt  log* 
and  block*  of  Ire  floated  away.  Among  other  curi- 
ous things  afloat  wa*  u wagon, and  a pig-pen  with 
pig*  in  it.  1 am  eleven.  I have  three  slaters  younger 
than  myself.  My  biihy  sister  Maggie,  who  I*  only 

.....nil.,  . .1.1  rri.Hi  “IImmi*  H trn  •'*  w hrii- 


aaid  that  he  was  very  brave.  I began  to  take  mu*ic 
ItswoiM  a few  weeks  ago,  and  urn  getting  along  idco- 
iv.  I think  the  “ fruin-  Ho-  ‘Ghost,*"  tl»c  **  Moral 
Pirate*," on<l  “Aunt  Hath' * Tempt m Ion."  were  splen- 
did stories, mid  so  Is  “Tint  and  Tip"  thus  far. 

1L  Matmc  S. 

MarST  Wuwwirn,  I'tonoon, 
We  have  been  taking  FI  abfkr’si  Yocum  Prot-i.r  ever 
since  It  bus  been  published,  and  H vni-ra'*  VYxkki.v 
for  twelve  rear*,  and  like  boMi  very  much. 

1 would  like  to  tell  the  readers  of  Y«r*c  Proni.i 
how  to  make  u pleasant  drink  of  hcrlw.  Take  ronul 
]*srts  of  yarrow,  nlantnin,  gulden-rod,  ground-ivy, 
pejinvnnn).  and  flatnldlon ; cover  them  with  wa- 
ter, hoii'lialf  an  hour,  sweeten  the  liquor  with  two 
pounds  of  eiignr  or  u pint  of  molasses,  add  one  and 
a tialf  cake*  of  yea*1.  and  oik*  lea-spoonful  of  ginger. 
IVJicu  done,  tuld  a little  cold  water,  steam,  and  pul 
in  bottliw.  Allow  it  to  Maud  overnight. 


I iu»\p  no  slslms,  bat  have  a hrollier  twenly-ou<* 
years  of  age.  I hare  no  living  pete,  hut  have  u groat 
msnv  dolls  and  toys.  I have  a swing  In  the  yard, 
and  1 often  treat  my  dollies  to  a ride  in  It. 

Ki.osa  I.  A. 


Wo  live  on  All-Saint*'  Bay,  a hundred  mile*  from 
San  IHegn.  The  name  u(  the  ranch  i*  Lamral.  t »nr 
hon*'*  is  a little  wav  front  the  lienclu  1 am  taking 
Yorsu  Prortr  ilila'yviir.  btit  do  not  receive  It  every 
week,  a*  our  mail  goes  to  Han  IHegu.  and  wedejvnil 
on  |M>npte  who  ate  |M*sing  to  bring  It  ont  t<»  u*.  We 
sometSnies  have  to  wait  fur  It  several  weeks. 

We  have  goat*,*bcep,  borer*,  cows,  two  doga.atid 
a cat.  Oue  of  our  dogs  was  wrecked  on  a schoonsr, 
mnl  when  she  was  brought  to  me  was  a forlutn  Itl- 
lle  puppy,  hut  ato  I*  now  a gt»i>il-*ixod  dog.  A*  I 
have  ih>  slsfere  nor  brulbet*.  I have  to  depend  on 
my  animal*  for  playmate*.  The  nearest  uelgliborn 
are  six  mite*  away.  1 am  twelve  year*  old. 

Koaxtrro  F. 


Vs«  Y«*s  Ci»». 

I would  Ufpil  that  som*  of  the  rol lecture  of  ( 
poslage  statu(NH  should  turn  their  attention  to  hut-  , 
tertlU*.  They  cost  nothing,  nnd  a child  who  live* 
on  a farm  can  really  make  a splendid  collect  Ion  of 
them.  Bare  hntterfllc*.  and  even  common  otu*.  are 
very  hre util ul.  Buiterflh-s.forare-wreil.wuuJd  niake 
a good  exchange.  I think.  Jon*  \V,  S. 


I thonght  perhaps  Mint  of  the  boy*  and  giris  who 
read  the  Post-office  Box  would  like  to  know  whnt  I | 
have  bwn  doing  this  summer.  Part  of  the  Ume  I 
have  Inch  travelling  with  papa  and  momma  in  | 
HwItrerUnd, 

We  wont  to  a llftle  village  named  Chamonnlx.  It  | 
is  nt  the  very  foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  people  there  i 
ride  on  donkeys  when  Hwy  are  going  up  tlie  mount-  | 
alas,  the  paths  ln'lng  too  steep  for  norre*.  The  i 
mounulns  w^*re  covered  with  snow,  hut  down  In  the  i 
valley,  when*  the  village  Is.  It  was  very  warm  Indeed.  ' 
\Yc  are  now  tarrying  in  Germany  for  a few  weeks 
to  study  the  German  language.  It  t*  very  quiet  here, 
but  wo  have  scon  the  ten  horse*  belonging  to  ih« 
ex-King  of  Hanover.  They  are  white  nsdriveu  snow, 
and  very  beautiful.  There  are  also  to  ho  sew  tbe 
earrings  nnd  hirtaw  w lilch  he  formerly  used.  These 
Immcssre  are  dark  blue  and  dark  rid,  with  rewrite*  I 
to  match.  They  were  taken  from  the  King  by  tbe  I 
Prussian  governimiit,  aud  will  not  te?  rreiored  until 
ho  renotmee*  lit*  right  to  1>e  King  of  Hanover,  which 
the  people  say  he  will  never  «lo, 

Me  hope  to  return  In  the  fall  to  our  home  In  New 
York,  which  Is  the  best  place  in  th«  world,  if  a little 
girl  of  twelve  years  may  form  au  opinion. 

Jessie  C.  8, 

Kkhsmw,  Yowc.  I 
I lire  on  a farm  In  New  York  State.  “The  Cruise  ] 
of  the  • Ghost' " was  splendid,  I nin  very  *orry  Dial  I 
our  President  «n  shot,  and  1 hope  he  will  gel  well  I 
again.  This  is  the  second  year  I have  taken  Y«WO 
Pkoflk,  aud  I hope  to  take  it  next  year. 

Frame  It  i 


Mother  told  me  a good  while  ago  that  if  I could 
succeed  In  getting  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  at  school, 
she  would  give  me  a dollar,  and  my  brother,  who  was 


here  at  the  time,  promised  me  another  one.  1 vr»* 
successful, and  received  the  money.  Mother  thought 
I would  better  tak*  a paper  than  do  anything  else,  *o 
I selected  this  one. 

1 otu  only  twelve,  hut  am  large  for  my  age. 

SaBaH  L P. 


Arwn,  X»»  Yobs. 

1 am  a little  girl  nlraost  eleven  year*  old.  I re- 
ceive Yotmu  PxoM.r.  every  wwik  through  my  grand- 
ma's kindmss*.  I like  the  leiter*  in  the  IVwr-office 
Box  v«rr  much.  1 live  In  Bulls  to,  but  am  spending 
inv  vacation  here.  1 want  to  tell  you  wlint  my  little 
brother  did  the  ftr*t  Sunday  In  vacation.  My  CoUB- 
I in,  brother,  and  I were  swinging  in  the  hammock, 
while  the  older  pootde  wen*  sitting  in  the  grape  ar- 
| bor.  Gussic.,  my  little  brother, got  in  the  humiiMM'k, 
aud  I began  to  swing  him.  when  h«  turned  u som- 
! ersault  right  iiromnl  the  hammock.  We  thought 
that  In;  would  erv,  but  he  did  not,  aud  ny*Nirin 


We  lire  awny  out  on  the  prairie*.  We  are  two 
miles  from  the  IHist-offiee.  We  have  no  public 
schools  ln*re.  but  our  sister  leaches  us  at  home.  I 
have  a little  black  dog  Darned  Jack,  who  will  not  lie 
down  without  his  cushion,  sod  bartis  and  bark*  un- 
til I get  It  for  him.  I sometime*  ride  <m  horochack. 
though  i have  no  sidi>«flddlit.  I atn  twelve  year* 
old.  M \kv  UL 

I am  Mary's  brother  Bertie.  I atu  seven  year*  old. 

1 do  not  like  to  co  to  school.  1 would  ratlnir  be  ont 
mi  the  farm  with  the  Ikiv*.  I was  out  In  the  wheat 
field  when  there  were  ots  men  at  work  there.  I 
have  a cat  named  Htubbs,  and  a colt  named  Tobr 
Tyler.  He  will  shake  bauds  with  me.  and  t*k**  off 
my  haL  Bmir  M. 

Tumiiui'.  Yaws. 

We  live  lo  Trempealeau  County.  This  I*  a br-anti- 
fnl  village,  situated  no  the  banka  of  the  Mississippi. 
My  brother,  with  lii*  wife,  buby,  and  myadf,  aud 
four  other  pereuii*,  with  their  children,  too  it  tent* 
lately,  and  comped  out  at  a place  called  Spring  Stew  . 
We  had  a very-  nice  time,  but  were  annoyed  oy  the 
mosquitoes.  We  would  like  to  exchange  |>nMvd 
ft-rtiB  and  oak  hums,  for  the  same  from  any  other 
State.  Tbe  ferns  are  to  be  sent  to  Llxsic,  and  the 
leaves  to  Dena.  Can  those  who  are  not  subscriber* 
be  uu  tlie  exctuiugc  list  ? Lixzir  II nmoa, 

Dkjta  Mc  DoNiUi. 

All  readers,  as  we  have  said  before,  are  entitle*!  to 
become  exchange™.  They  ne«d  not  be  auhscrih«r» 
to  posse**  this  privilege.  We  find  It  nccresary  to 
ask  excliangcn*  to  he  as  brief  aa  poAsIbk  wlien  writ- 
ing au  exchange.  We  have  been  obliged  to  cundriiw 
some  exchange*  into  ItaJf  thel  r original  space,  and  sti  II 
there  are  boys  and  girl*  who  luive  been  waiting  their 
turn  to  appear  for  many  week*.  Whim  your  exchange 
tins  bifn  published,  do  not  send  anoilwv  for  some 
time.  Let  others  state  their  offer*  first  before  y**’» 
try  a aecornl  or  ihlnlflinc.  I'nleyayou  conld  *re  with 
your  own  eyre,  you  would  hardly  believe  what  a 
host  of  exchange*  arrive  at  the  Post-office  Box  ev- 
ery day,  and  it  would  not  du  to  fill  Ymnw  Protn.r. 
with  tliero,  and  crowd  all  tbe  sturies,  puxzles.  and 
letter*  out.  In  all  cnac*  If  would  lie  Well  to  have 
some  correspondence  by  postal  card*  before  sending 
what  you  wish  to  exchange.  Then  the  terms  eon  Id 
he  dourly  arranged,  nnd  if  any  special  expense  ibopt 
postage  were  probable,  that  could  lie  arranged  too. 
We  can  not  give  addresses  and  assist  readers  to  car- 
ry on  private  correspondence*,  bowenrr,  except  n* 
they  do  It  lu  this  way. 

The  following  exchanges  are  offered  by  corre- 
spondents : 

A halfpenny  English  stamp,  for  a fl-cent  Canadian 
stamp.  II.  If.  Tut. no,  Oxford,  Butler  Cu..  Ohio. 

Moss  from  Texas  nnd  flint  flake*,  fur  sob  fiullt, 
sea-weed,  ur  other  ocean  curiosftle*  (a  star-fish  es- 
pecially rtesIreiL  5 three  fossil  shefls,  for  a Florida *«<»• 
beau  : petrified  ihum from  Minnesota,  for  a king-er an 
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or  a b»tMlio«.wcnl);  eight  foreign  flump*,  for  a per- 
fect a pectin  tm  of  Indiiin  pottery.  Please  write  be- 
fore exchanging.  Scorn*  Fi.rrciint, 

Box  368,  Bryan,  Ohio. 

Pressed  flower"  from  Minsotiri,  for  pressed  flower* 
from  any  other  Stole.  Ora  U.  Bom, 

Box  F,  Fayette,  Howard  Co.,  Mo. 

Copper  aiul  zinc  In  cry  ft  tale,  for  rare  stamps; 
South  American  stamp;*  especially  desired. 

Hk.hRY  A.  GtM'SBM-KKVR, 

KHettrUle,  l’ later  Co..  N.  T. 

A genuine  Indian  how,  two  arrows,  and  two  ar- 
row-heads, for  a pair  of  nifle-oeckft  or  carrier. 

(ilgeon*.  ricam?  write  particular*,  and  await  reply 
K'fore  exchange.  Frank  A.  llmu*T. 

Box  C*S  Moline.  III. 

A book  entitled  Orirtit  Bov*,  by  Mr*.  8.  F.  Keene, 
for  Tht  Young  Sitn  rod*  in  .YorfA  A tarried,  Please 
write  and  arrange  exchange  In-fore  sending. 

Knit  . J.  Smith,  Plato  Centre,  Kune  l'a,  III. 


A foreign  coin  of  1833,  for  an  Indian  arrmv.hiNMl. 

F.  A.  Jou>eoN,  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

Hematite,  mica,  llmonile,  pumicc-etnne.  garnet*, 
iron  pyrltev,  and  magnetic  low  ore,  for  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  xtnc  urea,  graphite,  nickel,  manganese, 
agate,  pyroxene,  toqrmaline,  and  tin  ore.  Label 
specimen*.  II.  S.  Warwick. 

Mft  Palisade  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A handsome  paper-knife,  for  petrifactions,  Indian 
arrow-heads,  ore*,  etc. ; twenty-lire  foreign  stanipft, 
for  a Lake  Superior  agate.  C.  8,  Crank, 

41  West  Forty-fifth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Thfrtjr-fonr  varieties  of  woods,  wllh  the  ]>en«nn 
who  oiler**  the  largest  number  of  foreign  postage 
stamps,  all  difl'Tcnt.  William  B.  Brsuoxi. 

New  Holland,  lamcaster  Co.,  Penn. 

A French  coin  as  large  as  a silver  *tuarter,  dale 
IT.fi,  in  good  ciinditirni,  for  V.  S.  coins,  copper  cents 
of  1801.  lStM,  1809, 1811,  and  an  eagle  nickel  cent  of 
ISM.  Write  and  arrange  exchange. 

Ann  P Uluru,  Felt's  Mills,  N.  T. 

A niece  of  atone  from  Fori  Adams,  or  a atone  from 
inside  the  Iron-fenced  tnclosnrr  of  the  “Old  Stone 
Mill" of  Newport,  K.  I.,  the  oldest  structure  In  Amer- 
ica, for  Indian  relics,  curiosities,  and  fossils ; H"> dif- 
ferent foreign  stamps,  for  an  Indian  tomahawk. 

Graham  Lusk,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Forty-two  postmarks,  for  fourteen  foreign  stamp*. 
Please  send  list  of  stamps  before  exchanging.  A 

Sicre  of  marble  from  Illinois,  for  one  from  any  other 
tale.  llxrsTKi*  Yorso, 

Care  Edward  You  tig,  Joliet,  III. 

Pofttmarks  and  stamps,  for  stamps ; one  postmark 
from  Paris,  for  a War  Department  stamp ; and  tun 
from  other  cities,  for  other  stamps. 

H.  B.  Camcbei.l,  Stale  College,  Penn. 


grows  otily  lu  Australia  and  California,  for  poet- 
muiks  nr  stomp*  (imslniarks  preferred)  from  Imin- 
rta.  Capo  of  flood  Hope,  Cahoid,  Japan,  China,  Mo- 
zambique. Austriu,  Turkey,  France,  and  Itnrela. 

Grack  Bowers,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


A volume  of  Hobiiwm  Crvmr  and  one  ol  Haw* 
thorne’H  H'milrr- for  four  rabbits  of  any  color, 
three  females  ntvd  one  male.  Both  lmnka  are  u«  good 
as  new,  and  are  Illustrated.  I hnve  also  .V.  MehJa* 
from  IS75  tu  1880,  ami  sill  send  two  years  of  that 
for  the  rabbits,  Instead  of  the  books,  if  preferred. 
Write  before  exchanging. 

Jamrs  Van  Dcsrn. 

Jamaica  Plain  P.  <>.,  Mass. 


A pair  of  young  canary-birds,  for  a male  mocking- 
bird. Cora  Baton,  BUeovllw,  Ulster  Ca,  N.  Y. 


I will  print  the  name  of  any  girl  or  boy  on  one 
dozen  cards  calk'd  “Grins  or  the  Hm-Sldc,"  or  on 
1 level  gtll-adgit  cauls,  for  foreign  and  old  U.  8. 
stamps,  old  1'.  S.  cents  and  hnlf-cvnts.  petrifactions, 
minerals,  orm,  medicine  stamps,  or  good  curlnadliaB. 

Carl  C.  Whkklock,  Woonsocket,  R.  1. 


Woods,  soR-*hclls,  and  valuable  hooks,  for  coins, 
ores,  and  mineral* ; a bouk,  for  thirty  coins.  Write 
before  exchanging. 

W.  L.  Wrkkr,  Summerville,  8.  C. 


Soil  from  Illinois,  for  the  same  from  any  other 
Slate  nr  Territory  except  New  York,  Masaacnnsetto, 
ami  Ohio ; also  one  stamp,  for  any  five  postmark-*. 
Write  and  tell  what  stump  is  required. 

W,  (J.  JkRRK**,  JrN., 

3461  Vincennes  Avenue,  Chicago,  IU. 


Marble,  silver,  grape,  and  Iron  ores,  and  quartz 
crystal,  for  exchange. 

I-  H.  Koras,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 


Fifty  postmarks,  for  any  Indian  relic. 

F rod  Boons,  1*8  North  Htale  Hi.,  Chicago,  III. 

A printing-press,  for  a stamp  album  with  nbout 
hflti  stamps  and  curiosities.  Please  write  to  arrange 
exchange.  Harkv  Farr, 

SM  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rare  postmarks,  for  rare  foreign  slumps  or  coino. 
Stamps,  for  stamps  or  curiosities, 

D.  and  K.  DaWrrr, 

7 Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Htomtts,  for  exchange.  Rot  al  Curtiskoz, 

~*HaeT  •--  - -- 


3*8  Hackett  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

imps,  for  match  and  medicine  stamps. 
I(  KRTtir  m,  Box  313,  Baton  Kongo,  La. 


Pootago  stamps  from  UrngnRy.Oain«a,  Hencgim- 
bla,  Paraguay,  Guiana,  Morocco.  Persia,  for  the  ■■mr 
dumber  from  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  East  India.  < 'r|m>  of  Good  Hope,  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  China.  ilaamr  Kormio, 

P.  0.  Branch  C,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Minerals  and  monngmnia,  for  stamps  and  post- 
marks. Write  to  arrange  exchange. 

G.  YV  a tint,  a w. 

Box  108,  New  Brighton,  Richmond  Ca,  N.  Y. 

Postmarks,  revenue  stamps,  and  business  curds,  for 
rare  foreign  stamps  (no  duplicate*),  five  postmarks 
for  one  stamp.  F.  W.  Biawm, 

383  Grccnhiirh  St,  Milwaukee,  Wk, 


One  $3  and  one  $3  card  album,  for  coins  or  stampn. 

FaANK  Putnam,  Box  10U,  Salem,  Mass. 

Curiosities  and  old  U.  H.  and  foreign  stamps,  for 
minerals,  agau-s,  ore*,  old  coins,  arrow-bends,  sca- 
slielle,  slain|s«  from  any  U.  H.  department,  or  a sec- 
ond-hand stamp  album.  W.  L.  PoreLAM, 

Princeton,  Bureau  Co.,  111. 


G.  C*.  M.  -Tlnr  mud- turtle  can  be  obtained  In  the 
small,  sluggish  streams  and  ditches  bark  of  Ja- 
maica, I.  1.,  from  ponds  in  tire  neighborhood  of 
Flashing,  L.  I.,  and  also  near  Springfield,  L.  I.  One 
of  the  very  best  fishing  grounds  for  all  sorts  of  speci- 
mens for  an  aquarium  is  Rorkland  lake,  N.  Y. 

Carkix  M.— Prkin,— 1 The  city  of  Peking,  or  Pekin, 
the  northern  capital  of  Chinn,  la  situate*!  on  the  riv- 
er Ttinghni,  a tributary  of  tin-  Pel-llo.  It  consists  of 
Kin-Chiug,  the  prohibited  city,  where  the  Kntpriot 
and  hi#  immediate  suite  hare  tlteir  dwellings;  of 
Hwang-Cbing,  the  imperial  city,  where  many  court 
officials  reside;  and  ol  a Tartar  and  Chiniwe  city. 
Each  of  these  cities  Is  aummuded  by  a wall,  and  the 
outer  wall  has  thirteen  gates,  lu  Pekin  are  many 
magnificent  temples  nod  palaces.  For  many  centu- 
ries it  wan  dosed  tu  the  outside  world,  but  in  I860, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Tien-Tsin,  the  British  govenimi-ut 
*qcci*eded  in  gaining  snhslanlUl  commercial  advan- 
tage* form  Ute  Emperor.  In  the  war  which  pre- 
ceded tills  treaty  the  splendid  summer  inlnec  wiu* 
pillaged  and  destroyed  by  tho  French  and  English 
forces. 

Ann  tors  Inuitker,— You  can  present  your  sketch 
for  an  illustration  on  ordinary  drawing-paper,  with 
common  ink  or  lead-pencil.  If  yon  wish  to  become 
a proficient,  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  acquire  the  art 
of  drawing  on  wood.  A fine,  hard  box-wood  is  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose. 

Roller!  E.  Cninaou  and  Harlan  C.  Clark  withdraw 
from  the  exchange  list. 

Correct  answer*  to  nuzzles  have  hern  received  from 
George  Sylvester,  “Attfoti,”  "Jrr  X.  fV/y,"  Charlie 
Burr,  Leo  Marks,  J.  \V.  Shittery,  Eddie  S,  Iloqii.m- 
botirg,  " Dandy,"  A umuUt  Lou-  Burkr,  Frank  Davis, 
C.  K.  Vogellns,  Willie  F.  Collins,  Affrum  F.  FMrher. 
“Princess  Fi-Alher.’*  AVnnL  Lamas,  Jacob  Mark*-. 
Lilian  Holmes,  A I mini  Hazard. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  I. 

norni.x  ACMiwnc. 

1.  A string.  2.  A boy’s  name.  3.  At  the  back.  4. 
A girl’s  nuinc.  Primal#  and  finals  are  girls'  names. 

Putt.  I.  Pksk 

No.*. 

iiorR-oLAS#  mrzxtJL 

1.  A disease.  3.  A violent  wind.  3.  A wild  flower. 
4.  Part  of  a fence,  ft.  A crime.  4.  A letter  loom!  in 
Thursday.  T.  A venomous  reptile,  m.  A color.  ». 
A sign  of  grief.  10.  A bird.  11.  To  oversee.  Cen- 
trals read  downward  give  the  name  of  a river  of 
North  America.  A.  H.  C. 

No.  8. 

PI  A MONT*. 

A thousand.  A darling.  A memorial  coin.  A 
brown  tlut.  Fifty. 


No.  4. 

t a n a t,  k. 

1 am  a Swiss  river.  Change  my  head,  and  I be- 
come stirceasivelj  an  oltstnirtlon,  a vetiicle,  a part 
of  the  body,  distant,  to  shake,  a Roman  deltv,  to  de- 
face, a sort  of  pnqw-ller,  of  equal  value,  a sailor,  and 
a state  of  armwl  enmity. 


One  hundred  and  twenty-five  star-fish  and  thirty- 
five  saddle  shells,  fur  rare  stanqi*,  relics,  ahella,  min- 
erals, curiosities  of  all  kinds,  coins, etc. 

Box  ft,  Comstocks,  Washington  Ca,  N.  Y. 

Postmarks,  for  foreign  stamps,  five  different  post- 
marks fur  each  stamp : Indian  arrow- heads,  ami  bul- 
lets frnm  Lookout  Mountain  battle-field,  far  foreign 
postage  stamps.  W,  II.  Fibiikr, 

ftto  Wenzel  HL,  between  Market  and  Main, 

Louisvlllr,  Ky. 

For  every  Indian  arrow-bead  I will  send  36  foreign 
stamps  (no  duplicates) ; for  a stone  hatchet,  at) ; for 
bow  and  arrows,  100;  for  a rattlesnake's  rattle,  10; 
for  a star-fish,  10.  Specimen*  must  he  labelled,  and 
place  whore  found  stated.  John  M., 

Room  47,  *0  Broad  SL,  New  York  City. 

Stones  from  Ogi-echeo  River,  pine  hurra,  Spanish 
nioes,  and  curluMties.  for  nrrmv- heads,  spear-heads, 
foreign  stamps,  or  curiosities. 

Anson  B.  Cum,  Eden,  Effingham  Ca,  Ga. 


A new  printing-press,  with  complete  outfit,  or  a 
Hew  scroll-aiiv  ami  outfit,  for  a collection  «>f  1006  or 
1000  postage  stamps,  nil  different.  Rare  duplicates 
taken.  M.  A.  Clark, 

519  East  119th  HI.,  New  York  City. 

A piece  of  pepper-tree  wood,  which  grows  only  iti 
-California,  and  a piece  of  eucalyptus  wood,  which 


Eighty-five  minerals  and  curiosities,  ten  Indian  ar- 
row-bemls,  pieces  of  Mound-builders'  pottery,  car- 
bonate of  Iron,  360  iMMitniurka,  100  mixed  etainiM, 
and  a Little  Gem  rubber  family  font,  with  ink-hold- 
er, etc.,  for  a printing-press  not  less  than  ft«*  by  8.(4 
inches  Inside  of  chase  ; list  of  specimens  fora  l-cenl 
stamp.  Arrange  exchange  by  writing  before  send- 
ing press.  1'aiNTia,  lleckatoo,  Lincoln  Ca,  Ark. 


Stamps,  for  stamps.  Send  list  of  those  desired 
and  those  you  have;  I will  return  if  1 can  not  ex- 
change. Howard  A.  Crownikskirlo, 

lomroster,  Maas. 

Buttons  with  shanks,  for  silk  pieces  for  a quilt; 
or  silks  for  silks.  Mavo  Undkkiiu.i., 

Franklin,  Essex  Ca,  N.  J. 
f For  othtr  rxehangra,  *re  third  png*  <\f  eorer.] 

Wild  Rcmk.— Your  little  atory,  though  not  good 
enough  for  publication.  Is  very  well  constructed,  and 
Is  creditable  to  n girl  of  flfteeiu  But  you  need  to 
pay  attention  to  punctuation,  and  to  the  proper  use 
of  capital  letter**,  quotation  marks,  etc.  Wifi  would 
advise  you  to  take  the  advice  lately  given  to  Jennie 
and  Jntiii,and  cultivate  your  mind  by  readlug  good 
hooks,  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  best  authors. 
Do  not  read  too  many  stories,  and  wait  until  you 
are  a good  deal  older  before  you  try  to  write  for  the 
papers. 


No.  6. 
tibbLL 

Why  will  next  year  be  the  same  aa  last  year  ? 

M-8.B. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  94. 
. Abraham  Lincoln. 


BARD 
A M O O 
ROAM 
DOME 


MARI. 

AGUE 

RUIN 

LENT 


H 

T O N 
HUSKS 
V A C A N C Y 
T O N I C 
ANT 


Na  4.  Everlasting.  Water-melon.  Fox-glove. 


To  solve  tho  Geographical  PnzzJe,  published  on 
page  704  of  No.  94,  substitute  the  (ollnwiui:  names 
in  the  order  given  for  the  portion*  im-losvd  within 
brackets:  Snake,  Gardiner.  Dexter.  Kilrwcnthcr, 
Bowling  Green,  Lacrosse,  liighgnte,  Slart,  Wheel- 
lug.  Banks,  Cat  astronhs,  Clew,  Lonrly.  Block,  Snake, 
Yellow,  Gardiner,  Little  Rock,  Snake,  False.  Flin- 
ders, Eureka,  Charlotte,  Rncnnnter,  Have,  Clear, 
Pence,  Race.  Spires.  Kcunlou,  Farewell,  Gardiner, 
Flattery. 
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THROWING  LIGHT:  WHAT  AM  I? 

BY  C.  E.  M. 

I BELONG  to  the  animal  kingdom,  yet  am  made  of  both  wood 
ami  metal.  In  winter  I make  my  homo  near  a lake  or  uwamp 
in  some  warm  country,  hut  in  summer- time  I occasionally  take 
a flying  trip  to  thu  North.  I can  not  livu  in  u cold  climate,  yet 
that  is  the  only  one  in  which  I am  of  use. 

I have  ouly  one  arm,  with  which  1 can  easily  lift  weights  far 
too  heavy  for  a man  to  bear;  and  although  iueapablu  of  living 
without  motion,  I may  remain  suspended  in  air,  and  motionless, 
for  years,  without  injury. 

I am  especially  useful  in  foundries  or  upon  piers,  yet  if  found 
in  either  of  these  places  I 
should  inevitably  be  hunted 
to  death. 

My  favorite  diet  is  small  fish 
and  eels,  although  I have  no 
powers  of  digestion,  and  have 
never  been  known  to  eat  even 
one  mouthful. 

I belong  to  no  royal  line, 
yet  am  a crowned  head.  I ut- 
ter loud,  shrill  cries,  although 
I urn  mute.  Though  surround- 
ed by  fire,  I am  not  consumed. 

I uiu  much  admired  for  my 
beauty  of  form  and  color. 

Poets  have  sung  my  praises, 
and  1 am  extensively  used  in 
decorative  art,  yet  I doubt  if 
there  ever  existed  a form  more 
plain  and  ungainly  than  mine. 

Though  iuuocent  of  crime, 

I have  been  hung;  and  in- 
deed I can  not  he  said  to  have 
accomplished  my  mission  in 
life  until  this  has  been  done 
to  me. 

I am  considered  fair  sport 
for  hunters,  and  in  oldru  times 
pursuit  of  me  was  a favorite 
amusement  among  the  nobil- 
ity. No  one  has  ever  thought 
of  employing  mo  ns  a police 
agent,  yet  ouce,  long  ages  ago, 

1 indirectly  denounced  aud 
brought  to  judgment  the  mur- 
derers of  a wealthy  merchant 
of  world-wide  reputation. 


The  works  produced  in  my  name  have  gladdened  the  heurts 
and  delighted  the  eyes  of  many  children,  and  grown  people  as 
well,  both  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  lands. 


The  Raccoon. — The  homo  of  the  raccoon  is  generally  in  a 
hollow  tree  ; the  young  are  brought  forth  iu  May,  aud  are  from 
four  to  six  iu  number. 

In  captivity  this  animal  makes  a very  cunning  ami  interest- 
ing pet,  being  easily  tamed  to  follow  his  master,  and  when  dain- 
ties an?  in  view  becomes  n most  udroit  pickpocket,  llis  fowl  is 
extensive  in  variety,  thus  making  it  quite  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  the  creature  iu  confinement.  He  eagerly  devours  nuts  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  as  well  os  bread,  rake,  and  potatoes,  lie  mani- 
fests no  hesitation  at  a meal  of  rabbit,  rat,  squirrel,  or  binl,  ami 
rather  likes  it  for  a change,  and  when  he  can  partake  of  a des- 
sert of  honey  or  molasses,  his  enjoyment  knows  no  hounds. 

Iu  cold  climates  the  raccoon  lies  dormant  iu  the  winter,  only 
venturing  out  ou  occasional  mild  days;  hut  iu  the  Southern 
States  lie  is  active  throughout  the  year,  prowling  about  by  day 
ami  by  night  in  search  of  his  food,  inserting  his  little  sharp  nose 
into  every  corner,  and  feeling  with  his  slender  paws  between 
stones  for  spiders  and  hugs  of  all  kinds.  He  spies  the  innocent 
frog  with  his  head  just  out  of  thu  water,  aud  pouncing  upon  him, 
he  dispatches  him  without  a moment's  warning.  There  seems  to 
be  no  limit  to  his  rapacity,  for  he  is  always  eating  and  always 
huugry.  The  priut  of  the  raccoon's  paw  in  the  mud  or  snow  is 
easily  recoguized,  much  resembling  the  impression  made  by  the 
foot  of  a babe. 

The  best  season  for  trapping  tbe  raccoon  is  lute  iu  the  fall,  win- 
ter, and  early  spring,  or  iu  aud  between  thu  months  of  Octo- 
ber and  April.  During  this  time  the  pelts  are  iu  cxcollcut  con- 
dition. Early  in  the  spring,  when  the  snow  is  disappearing,  the 
raccoons  come  out  of  their  hiding-places  to  start  ou  their  foraging 
tours,  and  at  this  time  are  particularly  susceptible  to  a tempt- 
ing bait,  aud  they  may  lie  successfully  trapped  iu  the  following 
manner : 

Take  a steel-trap  aud  set  it  ou  the  edge  of  some  pool  or  stream 
which  the  raccoons  are  known  to  frequent ; let  it  lie  an  inch  or  so 
under  the  water,  and  carefully  chained  to  a clog.  The  bail  may 
consist  of  a fish,  frog,  or  bead  of  a fowl,  scented  with  oil  of  anise, 
and  suspended  over  the  trap,  about  two  feet  higher,  by  the  aiil  of 
n sapling  secured  in  the  ground.  The  object  of  this  is  to  induce 
the  animal  to  jump  for  it,  when  he  will  laud  wit  h his  foot  in  the 
trap. — From  Carnjt  Life  in  the  H oods.  Harper  & Brothers. 
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A TWO-HEADED  FAMILY. 

A TRUE  STORY  OK  WHAT  TWO  BOYS  DID. 

BY  GEORUE  CARY  EGGLESTON. 

VERY  BODY  talked,  of  course,  when  it  was  known 
J tliut  Bob  Towne  hud  rmi  away,  and  had  taken  bis 
brother  Ned  with  him,  and  everybody  said  it  was  a shame. 
By  everybody  I mean  all  the  people  in  the  little  Missis 
sippi  town  in  which  Bob's  mother  lived.  They  did  not 
know  why  Bob  liml  run  away,  and  they  did  not  know 
where  he  had  gone;  but  they  talked  about  it  all  the  same. 


ARRIVAL  OF  THE  FIRST  STEAMBOAT. 
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They  Baid  it  was  a shame  for  him  to  leave  his  widowed 
mother,  and  worse  still  to  take  his  little  brother  with  him, 
though  not  one  of  them  could  have  suggested  any  possi- 
ble way  in  which  Bob  could  have  helped  his  mother  by 
staying.  Bob  was  **  curious,'’  however,  and  people  never 
think  well  of  persons  whom  they  do  not  understand. 
Bob  was  fond  of  books,  for  one  thing,  and  lwcau.se  he 
read  a great  deal,  and  did  not  “sit  around”  in  the  village, 
they  said  he  was  morose;  and  so  when  the  news  spread 
that  Bob  had  gone  away  in  the  night,  and  had  taken  his 
brother  with  him,  everybody  said,  “I  told  you  so,”  in  a 
tone  which  indicated  that  tliat  was  the  very  worst  thing 
they  could  say. 

Bob's  mother  had  a letter,  however,  which  convinced 
her  that  her  boy  was  not  heartless  at  any  rate.  She  said 
nothing  about  this  letter — found  in  Bob’s  room — but  she 
read  it  over  and  over  again,  and  cried  over  it,  and  even 
kissed  it  sometimes  in  secret.  The  letter  was  brief  and 
simple.  It  said: 

“ My  dear  Mother, — Please  don’t  feel  badly  at  my  go- 
ing away:  it  is  my  duty.  When  I found,  after  father's 
death,  that  the  estate  was  worth  so  little,  and  that  you  had 
almost  nothing  except  the  house  you  live  in.  I made  up  my 
mind  that  1 must  he  the  head  of  the  family,  although  1 
am  only  fourteen  years  old.  After  a good  deal  of  think- 
ing, I have  hit  upon  a plan  to  make  some  money,  I think, 
and  as  Ned  wants  to  join  me,  I’m  going  to  hike  him  with 
me.  Neither  of  us  can  earn  anything  here,  but  I believe 
we  can  where  we’re  going.  At  least  you  won’t  have  us 
to  feed.  We  shall  work  for  you  and  for  our  little  sisters, 
and  if  we  make  anything,  it  will  all  be  yours.  If  we  don’t, 
we  will  at  least  have  tried.  When  we  succeed  we'll  let 
you  know  where  we  are.  We  hate  to  go  away  without 
kissing  you  and  little  Kate  and  Mary  and  Susie,  but  we 
must,  else  you  will  never  let  us  go.  Good  by,  and  God 
bless  you,  mother  I” 

That  was  all  the  trace  Bob  and  Ned  left  behind  them, 
and  nobody  could  guess  where  they  had  gone. 

Two  days  after  their  disappearance  the  boys  presented 
themselves  to  a gentleman  who  had  been  a friend  of  their 
father,  living  fifty  miles  away,  and  after  exacting  from 
him  a pledge  of  secrecy,  Bob  introduced  his  business. 

“You  said  last  year  at  our  house  that  you  would  let 
any  man  who  chose  to  get  up  your  swamp  land  use  it  for 
ten  years,  or  something  of  that  sort.” 

“Yes,  I said  this:  I have  ten  thousaud  acres  on  the 
Tallahatchee;  part  of  it  was  under  cultivation  before  the 
war,  but  it  has  grown  up  in  cane  so  that  it  is  worth  al- 
most nothing  now  to  sell,  and  1 haven't  the  capital  nor  the 
energy  at  my  time  of  life  to  get  it  up  again.  It  is  superb 
land,  capable  of  yielding  three  Iwles  of  cotton  to  the  acre, 
and  if  it  was  under  cultivation  again  it  would  sell  for 
fifty  dollars  an  acre.  What  I proposed  was  to  let  young 
Bowling  go  there  and  get  up  as  much  as  he  pleased  of  it, 
cut  and  sell  all  the  wood  he  chose,  use  the  land  rent  free 
for  ten  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  receive  from  me 
a bonus  of  five  dollars  an  acre  for  ull  the  land  brought 
under  cultivation.  But  what  of  it?  Bowling  didn't  ac- 
cept the  offer.” 

Bob  explained  bis  own  purpose  to  accept  it  in  a small 
way,  going  into  the  swamp  country,  and  making  what 
money  he  could  with  his  own  hands,  for  his  friend  knew 
he  had  no  capital. 

* * But,  my  dear  boy,”  said  the  gentleman,  “ a white  man 
can’t  work  in  the  swamp,  and  you  have  no  money  to  hire 
negroes  with.” 

“Did  any  white  man  ever  try  it  ?”  asked  Bob. 

“Not  that  I ever  heard  of.” 

“ Besides,'’  said  Bob,  “we’re  not  white  men ; we’re  only 
white  boys,  and  we  won't  be  very  white  either,  after  we've 
been  at  work  a few  months.” 


After  a good  deal  of  explanation  and  discussion,  Major 
Singer  consented  to  let  the  boys  try  their  plan,  though  he 
had  no  confidence  in  it. 

“ I’ll  do  this,"  he  said.  “You  may  go  into  the  swamp, 
cut  and  sell  all  the  wood  you  can  to  steamlxtats  when  they 
come  up,  and  cultivate  all  the  land  you  choose  to  grub, 
without  any  charge  for  rent.  I'll  give  you  a mule  and  a 
cart,  and  enough  bacon  and  meal  to  last  you  for  a month 
or  two.  By  that  time  you’ll  be  tired  of  the  experiment, 
and  you  can  return  the  mule  and  cart  on  your  way  home.” 

Bob  asked  for  the  privilege  of  paying  for  the  mule  and 
cart  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  first  crop,  and,  laughing, 
the  Major  consented,  naming  one  hundred  dollars  as  the 
price. 

Five  days  later  the  boys  ate  their  supper  of  bacon  and 
ash-cake  on  a log  on  the  banks  of  the  Tallahatchee  River. 
It  was  a lonely,  desolate  swamp  region,  and  the  log  on 
which  they  sat  was  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  nearest 
human  habitation.  They  were  a trifle  lonely  there  in  the 
wild  woods,  hut  they  had  a camp  lire  and  courage,  and 
those  go  a long  way. 

The  next  day  they  set  to  work  and  built  a but  to  live  in, 
with  a rude  bunk  for  a bed.  Then  Bob  “prospected.” 
Much  of  the  land  about  them  bad  once  been  cultivated, 
and  there  were  no  trees  of  any  considerable  size  upon  the 
parts  which  had  been  fields;  but  the  growth  of  cane  and 
brush-wood  was  appalling. 

“ Never  mind,”  said  Bob.  “ It  is  only  September  now, 
and  we'll  get  a few  acres  cleared  by  spring.  Our  first 
work  must  be  to  cut  a big  pile  of  wood  to  sell  to  the  steam- 
boats when  they  come  up;  if  we  don’t,  we  can’t  buy 
ploughs  or  food  for  our  farming  operations.” 

“ When  will  the  boats  come  ?”  asked  Ned. 

“Late  in  the  fall  or  in  the  winter,  whenever  the  river 
gets  high  enough.  It  isn’t  navigable  now,  but  when  it 
rises,  the  steamboats  come  up  to  get  loads  of  cotton.” 

With  brave  hearts  the  boys  set  to  work  chopping  and 
hauling  cord-wood.  They  made  very  little  progress  the 
first  day,  but  after  they  bad  practiced  for  a few  days  they 
became  more  expert,  and  at  the  end  of  a week  they  found 
by  measurement  that  they  could  together  cut  and  haul 
about  a cowl  each  day.  One  grown  man  would  have  ac- 
complished more  than  this;  but  the  boys  were  satisfied. 
They  had  brought  a grindstone  and  some  iron  wedges 
with  them,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
could  maintain  their  average  of  a cord  a day.  The  mule 
kept  in  good  condition  on  swamp  grass  and  young  cane. 

Bob  laid  out,  next  the  river,  the  little  field  which  he 
hoped  to  get  ready  for  cultivation,  and  before  attacking 
the  timber  land  he  took  care  to  cut  into  cord-wood  all  the 
trees  in  that  little  patch  which  were  big  enough  for  the 
purpose*.  Then  the  young  pioneers  went  into  the  wood- 
lands  a little  further  upstream,  and  there  made  rather  bet- 
ter progress.  The  fall  was  unusually  dry.  No  rain  fell, 
and  the  river  got  steadily  lower.  Meantime  the  wood-pile 
had  grown  by  the  last  of  November  to  more  than  sixty 
cords — enough  to  pay  the  boys  well  for  their  work  when- 
ever the  steamboats  should  come.  But  when  could  they 
come  ? This  question  was  giving  Bob  a good  deal  of  un- 
easiness, because  his  bacon  and  meal  were  running  low. 
and  he  had  spent  all  the  money  he  had  for  the  axes  and 
other  implements.  If  the  river  should  not  rise  before  the 
meat  gave  out,  what  should  he  do  ? Bob  did  not  know, 
and  the  fact  troubled  him. 

In  one  way  the  dry  season  served  him  well.  It  parch- 
ed the  swamp,  and  one  morning,  Ned,  who  had  shrewdly 
observed  this,  went  out  and  applied  a torch  to  the  dried-up 
grass  and  leaves.  The  fire  swept  fiercely  over  the  pro- 
jected field,  and  when  it  had  burned  out.  a good  deal  more 
than  half  the  work  of  clearing  that  field  for  cultivation 
was  done.  But  this  did  not  help  the  boys  to  live  through 
the  winter,  and  that  was  a perplexity.  If  they  could  not 
munage  it,  all  their  work  would  be  thrown  away;  and 
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Bob  passed  many  anxious  hours  thinking  and  planning,  | 
but  with  no  other  result  than  to  make  him  sleepless. 

Still  it  did  not  rain,  but  one  morning  Ned  came  in  . 
from  observing  his  water-marks,  and  reported  that  the 
river  had  risen  about  three  inches  during  the  night.  [ 
This  puzzled  Bob.  and  he  carefully  watched  the  water,  i 
At  noon  it  had  risen  two  inches  more.  During  the  night 
it  rose  fully  a foot.  Then  Bob  began  to  suspect  the 
truth. 

“ I have  it,  Ned,”  he  said. 

“Well,  how  is  it?  Where  does  the  water  come 
from  ?” 

“ From  the  Mississippi  River.  That  river  is  high  from 
rains  in  the  north,  and  it  lias  broken  through  one  of  the 
passes  into  the  Tullahatchee.  We’ll  have  steamboats 
here  yet.’’ 

“Well,  I hope  they’ll  come  soon,”  said  Ned.  “I’ve 
fried  our  last  slice  of  bacon,  and  we  have  only  a few 
pounds  of  meal  left.” 

“ Wc  can  eat  the  mule,” said  Bob,  “rather  than  starve; 
but  we’ll  wait  on  short  rations  and  hope.” 

There  had  been  a great  crop  of  cotton  grown  on  the 
Tallahatchee  that  year,  and  the  dry  fall  had  enabled  the 
planters  to  pick  it  more  thoroughly  than  usual.  Know- 
ing this,  the  owners  of  steamboats  at  Vicksburg  were 
watching  the  reports  of  the  water  in  the  Yazoo  and  Talla- 
hatchec  as  eagerly  as  Ned  and  Bob  were  watching  the  wa- 
ter itself,  each  anxious  that  his  boat  should  lie  the  first  to 
go  up  the  river. 

On  the  12th  of  December  Ned  cooked  the  last  of  the  , 
meal.  The  boys  went  to  bed  that  night  out  of  food.  The  j 
next  morning  they  had  no  breakfast,  and  had  begun  to  • 
think  of  killing  the  mule,  or  making  a journey  to  the  I 
nearest  plantation,  when  about  noon  a boat  appeared. 
She  blew  her  whistle,  and  stopped  her  engines. 

“What  do  you  ask  for  your  wood ?”  shouted  the  Cap- 1 
tain. 

“ Three  and  a half.”  answered  Bob. 

“Give  you  three  and  a quarter,  and  take  all  you’ve 
got,”  said  the  Captain. 

“Will  you  throw'  in  a decent  dinner  ?”  asked  Bob. 

" Yes.” 

And  with  that  the  boat  made  her  landing,  and  the 
wood,  sixty-three  cords,  was  measured.  Then  the  boys 
went  on  board  to  dinner.  There  they  learned  that  in 
consequence  of  the  prolonged  dry  season  all  the  people  ; 
along  the  river  had  been  too  busy  picking  cotton  to  cut  i 
any  wood,  and  hence  the  boat  had  been  obliged  to  send  j 
her  own  men  ashore  twice  to  chop  wrood  for  her  engines.  I 
Knowing  that  other  boats  were  coining,  the  Captain  of 
this  one  had  made  haste  to  buy  all  of  Bob's  wood,  mean- 
ing to  take  a part  of  it  at  once,  and  the  rest  on  bis  way  [ 
down  the  river.  He  had  driven  a sharp  bargain,  under 
the  circumstances,  but  Bob  was  well  satisfied  when  he  re-  j 
ceived  $204  75  for  the  pile.  His  first  care  was  to  buy  of  1 
the  Captain  a good  supply  of  provisions;  his  next  to  j 
write  a letter  to  his  mother,  inclosing  a flfty-dollar  bill,  ! 
and,  without  telling  her  where  he  was.  giving  her  news 
of  his  own  and  Ned's  health,  and  promising  to  write  again 
at  the  next  opportunity.  This  letter  the  Captain  took  to 
post  at  Vicksburg. 

The  mule  was  saved,  and  the  problem  which  Bob  and  , 
Ned  had  set  out  to  solve  was  in  a fair  way  to  be  worked  j 
out.  They  had  money  enough  now  to  buy  necessary 
ploughs,  etc,,  which  they  ordered  from  Vicksburg  by  the 
next  trip  of  the  boat,  and  some  cash  to  spare  for  emergen- 
cies. They  went  to  work  with  a will  at  their  clearing, 
and  before  spring  opened  they  had  a field  prepared  which 
was  two  hundred  yards  long  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  wide.  Its  area  was  therefore  somewhat  greater  than 
six  acres,  and  it  was  land  of  the  very  richest  sort.  Boh 
made  a journey  to  the  nearest  plantation,  and  brought 
back  a cart-load  of  cotton  seed,  together  with  the  seeds  of 


a variety  of  vegetables,  for  which  beds  were  made  around 
the  hut. 

The  summer *8  work  was  very  hard  and  very  hot.  The 
rich  land  produced  weeds  as  well  as  cotton,  and  Ned  re- 
marked that  “weeds  never  go  to  picnics  or  take  Satur- 
day afternoons  off.  ” 

In  this  the  boys  imitated  the  weeds,  working  early  and 
late  in  their  crop,  barely  giving  themselves  time  to  hoe 
out  their  kitchen -garden  occasionally.  They  had  dis- 
tinctly overcropped  themselves,  but  that  was  better  than 
the  opposite  mistake.  In  August  the  bolls  began  to  open, 
and  the  boys  to  pick  cotton.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
discovered  that  they  had  grown  more  cotton  than  they 
could  pick,  and  that  they  must  either  have  help  or  lose  a 
part  of  their  crop.  So  one  day  Ned  mounted  the  mule, 
and  rode  across  the  Yalabusha  River,  and  out  of  the 
swamp  into  the  poor  hill  country.  There  the  scanty 
crops  were  easily  picked,  and  as  he  was  able  to  offer 
money  wages,  he  easily  secured  some  half-grown  negro 
boys  as  pickers.  Their  wages  amounted  to  comparative- 
ly little,  and  their  help  secured  the  whole  of  tire  boys’ 
crop. 

Bob  had  no  gin  or  cotton-press,  but  there  were  both 
on  the  plantation  twelve  miles  down  the  river;  and  when 
the  picking  was  over,  the  boys  built  a raft,  and  loading 
their  whole  crop  of  cotton  on  it,  floated  it  down  to  this 
neighbor's  gin. 

They  bad  not  made  the  three  bales  per  acre  which  the 
land  was  said  to  be  capable  of  producing  under  good  cul- 
tivation. but  they  had  made  twelve  hales,  worth— at  the 
high  price  which  cotton  at  that  time  commanded — some- 
what more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 

Bob  and  Neil  now  closed  their  hut,  turned  the  mule  out 
to  browse,  and  took  postage  for  Vicksburg  on  the  boat 
that  carried  their  cotton. 

One  morning  the  rumor  ran  through  their  native  vil- 
lage that  “ Bob  and  Ned  Towne  had  come  home,  ragged, 
and  looking  like  tramps.” 

But  there  was  one  woman  and  there  were  three  little 
girls  in  that  town  in  whose  eyes  Bob  and  Ned  looked  like 
anything  but  tramps.  Their  clothes  were  worn,  indeed, 
but  they  were  hugged  and  kissed  by  their  mother  and  sis- 
ters just  as  heartily  as  if  they  had  been  the  best-dressed 
youths  in  the  village. 

“Now  you’ll  stay  at  home,  won’t  you,  you  naughty 
runaway  boys  ?”  said  their  proud  and  happy  mother  when 
they  had  fully  recounted  their  fifteen  months'  experiences. 
“I  want  my  boys.” 

“We  can't,  mother,”  said  Bob.  “ We’re  the  two  heads 
of  this  family,  you  know.  I'm  one  head,  and  Ned  has 
fairly  earned  the  right  to  be  the  other;  and  we’ve  got 
property  interests  now.  We  stopped  at  Major  Singer's 
on  the  way  home,  and  have  made  a new  bargain  with 
him.  We’ve  bought  a plantation.” 

Then  Bob  explained  that  the  Major  had  agreed  that 
they  should  mark  off  a tract  of  four  hundred  acres  where 
their  hut  stood,  and  lake  it  at  five  dollars  an  acre— quite 
all  that  it  would  sell  for  then,  because  of  the  difficulty  iff 
getting  labor  for  clearing  land.  They  were  to  have  their 
own  time  in  which  to  pay  for  the  tract,  but  they  meant 
to  work  the  debt  off  within  a year  or  two  by  hiring  one 
or  two  hands  for  their  crop,  and  thus  increasing  their 
force  and  their  earnings. 

“So  you  see,  mother,”  said  Bob,  “we’ve  got  to  go  back 
to  our  plantation.'’ 

“ Very  well,”  she  replied ; “and  we  are  going  with  you. 
The  family  mustn't  be  separated  from  its  heads,  and  I 
want  my  boys,  and  I think  my  boys  want  me  too  when 
they  are  lonely  down  there  in  the  swamp.” 

“ Indeed  we  do,”  exclaimed  both  boys.  “Hurrah  for 
mother  1*’ 

Three  years  later,  as  I happen  to  know,  the  last  dollar 
of  debt  on  the  plantation  was  paid.  The  boys  have  built 
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a good  house  11101*0,  which  their  mother  has  made  a home 
for  them.  They  have  now,  after  a dozen  years'  work,  a 
gin -house,  a cotton  - press,  twelve  mules,  n good  many 
cows,  and  Bob  has  a baby  of  his  own,  having  found  a 
wife  on  one  of  his  business  trips. 

The  people  of  his  native  village,  when  they  heard  that 
he  had  actually  bought  the  plantation,  said  again  that 
“ Bob  Towne  alien y a teas  a curious  boy.” 


THE  COUNT  OF  CORFU. 

1JRINCE  GEORGE  of  Greece,  the  second  son  of  King 
George  I.  and  his  wife  Olga,  is  known  as  the  Count 
of  Corfu.  He  was  born  at  Athens  August  2,  1868.  His 
father  is  only  thirty-six  years  old,  is  the  son  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  the  smallest  of  the  European  kingdoms,  but 
very  intelligent  and  interesting.  Hamlet  wandered  on 
its  shores — Shakspeare's  famous  character.  Poets  and 
sculptors  have  made  Denmark  renowned.  Prince  George's 
mothrt*  is  Olga,  a cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  She 
is  about  thirty.  The  young  King  and  his  wife  live  in  a 
tine  palace  at  Athens,  and  have  two  other  children.  The 
government  of  Greece  is  a limited  monarchy.  Athens,  the 
capital,  was  once  the  most  famous  aud  beautiful  of  all  the 
ancient  cities.  Even  now  its  ruins  are  finer  than  any  | 
other  remains  of  pant  ages.  It  was  once  the  home  of  all 
the  chief  writers,  painters,  and  sculptors  of  the  world.  The 
young  Prince  George  has  been  educated  in  the  same  scenes 
where  Socrates  and  Plato  taught,  and  the  Greek  King  and 
his  fair  wife  and  children  would  seem  to  be  happy  in  their 
pleasant  capital. 

One  danger  alarms  them.  War  is  threatened  between 
Greece  and  Turkey.  The  Greeks  have  gathered  an  army 
of  seventy  thousand  men  at  Athens  to  tuke  jxissession  of 
the  part  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly  given  them  under  the 
Berlin  Treaty.  They  are  resolved  to  march  to  the  frontier 
ami  defend  their  countrymen.  It  is  feared  that  the  Turks 
will  resist  their  el  aims,  and  war  must  yet  break  out.  The 
Greeks  can  defend  themselves  by  land,  hut  on  the  sea  the 
Turks  have  a powerful  fleet  that  may  ravage  all  the  coasts 
of  Greece.  The  Turks  are  savage  aud  brutal.  They  may 
attack  Athens,  and  batter  down  its  palace  and  its  ruins. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  the  war  may  Is*  averted,  and  King 
George  and  his  young  family  live  in  peace  among  his 
people. 


PRINCE  GEORGE  OF  GREECE. 


CAUGHT  IN  A SHOWER. 

BY  MRS.  MARGARET  SAKGSTKR. 

On.  where  did  it  come  from.  I wonder? 

There  wusn't  a cloud  in  the  sky. 

And  the  first  thing  I heard  was  the  thunder. 

The  first  thing  1 did  was  to  cry. 

There  goes  a bright  flash!  there's  another! 

1 was  never  cuught  this  way  before. 

1 wish  I whs  Inane  with  my  mother. 

And  out  of  this  terrible  |mur, 

iBcpun  In  No.  Mot  IlARr»'b  YotMi  Ptorut,  August  2.J 

TIM  AND  TIP; 

OR.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A BOY  AND  A DOG. 
II Y JAMES  OTIS, 

At  Titon  or  “ tout  ttlzr,”  ktc. 

Chapter  VII. 

TIP's  HURRIED  LANDING. 

TIM  went  below,  where  Bobby  was  waiting  for  him.  and 
the  sight  of  his  tear-filled  eyes,  and  face  red  with  the 
marks  of  the  whipping,  told  the  young  gentleman  from 
Minchiu's  Island  that  there  w’ere  very  many  positions  in 
the  world  more  pleasant  than  that  of  Captain's  boy  on 
Is  >aiil  the  Pride  of  the  Wave. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  Tim  ?”  he  asked,  in  a half-whisper. 
“Nothin’,’'  was  the  sobbing  reply;  and  then  the  boy 
ran  to  the  only  living  thing  he  knew  that  would  sym]ta 
thize  with  him  in  his  grief. 

Bobby  stood  back  in  astonishment  as  lie  saw  Tim  lie 
dowu  by  the  side  of  that  wonderful  hunting  dog,  and. 
)>ouring  out  his  grief  iu  indistinct  words,  sob  and  cry  in 
deepest  distress. 

“What  it  the  matter,  Tim  ? Don't  cry  so,  but  tell  me 
what  ails  you.” 

It  w*as  some  time  before  Tim  would  speak;  but  wher 
once  lie  did  o|»en  his  heart  to  his  newly  made  friend. 
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told  the  entire  story  from  the  time  lie  ran  away  from  Cap-  J got  Tip,  save  once  or  twice  when  lie  asked  Bobby  to  see 
tain  Babbige’s  house  up  to  this  last  whipping  he  had  re-  J whether  the  dog  was  feeling  as  badly  as  he  was,  and  when 
ceived.  When  he  had  concluded,  he  said,  in  the  most  he  was  told  that  Tip  was  apparently  enjoying  very  good 
sorrowful  tone,  “ I jest  wish  I was  death  Bobby;  for  there  health,  ho  felt  a sense  of  injury  because  his  pet  did  not 
don't  seem  to  be  anybody  in  all  thiB  great  big  world  who  share  his  sickness  with  him. 

wants  to  have  me  'round,  less  it  is  to  lick  mo  when  they  When  Tim  awakened  on  the  following  morning— for  ho 
ain't  got  nothin'  else  to  do.”  did  get  some  sleep  that  night— the  steamer  was  yet  pitch- 

“I  wouldn't  stand  it,  Tim;  that’s  what  I wouldn't  do,”  ing  around  wildly  as  though  she  was  mad,  but  he  had 
said  Bobby,  indignantly.  “I'd  jest  leave  this  old  boat  recovered  from  his  sickness,  and  felt  weak  and  hungry, 
the  very  first  time  she  stops.”  He  looked  as  pale  as  though  he  had  been  confined  to  his 

But  Tim  had  more  wisdom  now  than  he  had  the  day  bed  for  a week,  and  he  imagined  that  he  was  so  thin  the 
he  ran  away  from  Captain  Babbige,  and  he  said,  mourn-  sun  would  shine  right  through  him;  but  ill  this  he  was 
fully:  " Where  could  I go  if  I did  run  away  again  ? No-  mistaken. 

body  wants  me  an’  Tip,  an’  we’ve  got  to  have  somethin'  I Of  course  his  first  visit  was  to  Tip,  and  after  lie  had 
to  eat.  petted  him  to  his  heart’s  content,  given  him  a hearty 

This  way  of  putting  the  matter  rather  confused  Bobby  ; : breakfast— thanks  to  old  Hose's  generosity— lie  went  In'- 
lie  hud  never  known  what  it  was  to  lie  without  a home,  low  to  report  to  Mr.  Run  kin  for  duty, 
and  Tim's  lonely  position  in  the  world 
opened  liis  eyes  to  a now  phase  of  life. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  you  call  do;  you 
can  come  to  my  house,  an'  stay  jest  as 
long  as  you  want  to.'1 

Tim  shook  his  head;  he  remembered 
the  iuvitation  given  by  23am  Simpson, 
and  how  it  had  been  seconded  by  bis 
parents,  and  he  did  not  care  for  more  of 
the  same  experience. 

“ But  you  can't  stay  here,  an*  let  Cap- 
tain Pratt  knock  you  ’round.” 

Tim  assented  to  this;  but  still  ho  did 
not  see  how  he  could  prevent  it,  unless 
he  was  willing  to  risk  suffering  in  an- 
other form. 

“ I s'pose  I’ll  have  to  go  up  stairs  an’ 
show'  the  Captain  that  I ain’t  in  bed,”  he 
said,  as  a shudder  of  seasickness  came 
over  him  again.  “ It  must  lie  as  much 
as  ten  minutes  since  I was  there. *’ 

“ I wouldn’t  go,”  said  Bobby,  stoutly ; 

“ I wouldn't  let  him  tlnnk  I wus  afraid 
of  him." 

“ But  I am  afraid  of  him,  an'  so  would 
you  be  if  he  was  to  beat  you  once  the 
way  he  has  me;’*  and  then  he  started  for 
the  deck  again. 

This  time  he  did  not  attempt  to  enter 
the  wheel-house,  but  stood  by  the  rail 
outside,  where  the  Captain  could  see 
him,  and  leaned  over  the  side  until  it 
seemed  to  him  that  everything  ho  had 
eaten  for  the  past  month  was  thrown  to 
the  fishes. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  have 
waited  on  the  Captain  at  the  table  that 
day,  even  if  he  had  been  called  upon  so 
to  do;  but  Mr.  Kunkin  had  told  him 
that  lie  need  not  come  into  the  cabin  until  he  had  re- 
covered, and  lie  was  truly  lliankful  for  that  permission  to 
remain  away. 

The  steamer  had  sailed  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  by  two  o'clock  Tim  was  so  sick  that  the  very 
worst  punishment  Captain  Pratt  could  have  devised  would 
not  have  troubled  him  in  the  least. 

The  vessel  tossed  and  plunged  as  if  she  were  bent  on 
’going  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  the  first  opportunity, 
and  Tim,  in  his  berth,  with  the  faithful  Bobby  at  his  side 
trying  to  cheer  and  comfort  him,  felt  that  he  would  not 
raise  his  baud  to  help  himself  even  though  lie  knew  the 
Pride  of  the  Wave  was  foundering. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  day.  and  all  tlic  night, 

Tim  lay  in  his  l>erth  wondering  why  it  was  he  did  not 
die,  since  he  was  ho  sick,  and  expecting  each  moment 
that  the  steamer  would  go  to  the  bottom.  He  almost  for- 
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There  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  doue,  and  now  that  he 
hail  paid  his  “tribute  to  the  sea,''  the  steward  showed 
that  while  he  could  be  kind  when  there  was  reason  for  it, 
he  also  believed  in  making  bt>3*s  useful. 

During  the  morning  he  had  not  once  caught  a glimpse 
of  his  friend  Bobby  Tucker,  nor,  indeed,  had  he  had  time 
to  look  for  him.  He  had  usked  old  Mose  where  Miiichin's 
Island  was,  and  when  the  steamer  would  arrive  there; 
but  although  Mose  could  give  him  very  little  geograph ic- 
i al  information,  he  knew  certainly  that  the  Pride  of  the 
Wave  was  due  at  the  island  about  noon. 

Tim  was  impatient  to  get  through  with  his  work,  so 
that  lie  could  talk  with  Bobby  a few  moments,  and  when 
Mr.  Rankin  told  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  until  dinner- 
time, he  went  at  once  to  Tip's  narrow  quarters,  believing 
lie  would  find  the  boy  from  Minchin's  Island  there. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken,  for  there  was  Bobby  examining 
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the  dog  very  carefully,  measuring  his  legs  and  the  stump 
of  his  tail,  in  order  that  he  might  give  accurate  informa- 
tion regarding  him  to  his  friends  at  home. 

Although  the  boys  were  very  glad  to  see  each  other, 
the  meeting  was  not  a particularly  affectionate  one. 

4*  Hello,  Bob,"  cried  Tim;  and  Bobby  answered, 

“Hello,  Tim.” 

“ What  are  you  doin’  to  Tip  t” 

“I  was  only  kinder  lookin'  him  over,  to  see  if  he  was 
all  right  for  the  l>ears  when  he  an’  you  come  down  to 
see  me.” 

“ Oh,  he  can  take  care  of  the  bears  fast  enough,  but  I’m 
afraid  he  won’t  get  down  to  your  house.” 

“Oh  yes,  he  will,”  was  the  confident  reply.  “The 
very  next  time  the  Pride  comes  to  the  island  I’m  goin’  to 
get  father  to  make  the  Captain  let  you  come  ashore,  an' 
father’s  one  of  the  selectmen,  so  I guess  Captain  Pratt 
can't  help  hisself.” 

The  idea  that  Bobby's  father  was  one  of  the  town  of- 
ficials appeared  to  put  the  matter  in  a different  light,  and 
Tim  began  to  have  great  hopes  that  the  visit  might  really 
be  made. 

Then  the  chance  of  catching  a bear,  or  of  getting  near 
enough  for  Tip  to  catch  one,  was  discussed.  Tip  was  un- 
fastened in  order  that  all  his  beautiful  proportions  might 
be  seen  more  distinctly,  and  the  boys  grew  so  excited  over 
the  subject  that  they  forgot  the  flight  of  time,  until  the 
steamer's  whistle  aroused  them  from  thoughts  of  bear- 
killing. 

“Gracious!”  exclaimed  Bobby,  “here  we've  got  home, 
an’  I’d  forgotten  we  was  so  near.” 

“Was  it  Mincliin’s  Island  the  boat  was  whistlin'  for  ?” 

“Yes.  That’s  the  first  place  she  stops  at  after  she 
leaves  the  city.  Come  quick,  so’s  we  can  get  my  valise 
out  of  the  kitchen.” 

Bobby’s  valise  with  its  precious  contents  was  still  in  the 
care  of  Mose,  its  owner  not  having  looked  after  it  more 
than  once  each  hour,  and  now  he  was  very  uneasy  lest  he 
should  not  be  able  to  get  it  in  time. 

Tim  was  so  excited  by  his  companion’s  fears  that  he 
fastened  Tip  as  quickly  as  possible,  not  noticing  in  his 
haste  that  the  knot  was  only  half  tied,  and  could  cosily 
be  unloosened. 

The  valise,  with  apparently  as  much  in  it  as  when  it 
was  intrusted  to  the  old  darky's  care,  was  soon  in  Bob- 
by's possession,  and  the  two  boys  went  on  the  upper  deck, 
from  which  the  landing  was  to  be  made. 

Here,  standing  by  the  rail,  Bobby  pointed  out  the  va- 
rious objects  of  interest  on  the  island,  not  forgetting  the 
woods  in  which  he  was  positive  Tip  would  one  day  roam 
in  search  of  the  ferocious  bear. 

Captain  Pratt  was  standing  near  them,  but  he  was  so 
much  engaged  in  giving  orders  for  the  proper  landing  of 
the  boat  that  he  did  not  notice  his  cabin-boy,  who  was 
breaking  one  of  the  rules  of  the  steamer  by  loitering  on 
that  deck. 

The  boat  was  still  quite  a distance  from  the  shore,  and 
Bobby  was  pointing  out  his  father's  house*,  when  they 
heard  a furious  barking,  and  before  they  could  turn,  Tip 
was  jumping  up  around  them.  He  had  found  no  difficul- 
ty iu  escaping  from  the  half-tied  rope,  aiul  after  that  was 
done  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  find  his  young 
master. 

Captain  Pratt  had  heard  Tip’s  joyful  greeting  also, 
and  as  he  turned  to  see  the  cause  of  it,  the  dog,  who  was 
in  such  high  spirits  at  having  escaped  from  his  imprison- 
ment that  he  was  ready  to  show  his  good-will  for  every 
one,  left  the  boys,  and  fawned  upon  the  Captain  as  if  he 
was  his  Hjest  friend.  Captain  Pratt  showed  very  little 
consideration  for  the  dog,  even  while  he  thought  he  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  passengers,  and  gave  him  such  a 
kick  as  sent  him  half  the  length  of  the  deck,  changing  his 
note  of  joy  to  loud  yelps  of  pain. 


The  place  in  which  Tip  had  been  confined  was  anything 
' but  a clean  one,  and  as  a natural  consequence,  when  he 
jumped  upon  the  Captain,  he  left  the  muddy  imprints  of 
his  paws  on  the  clean  blue  clothes  in  which  the  command- 
er of  the  Pride  of  the  Wave  had  that  day  arrayed  hini- 
[ self. 

“ Whose  dog  is  that  ?”  roared  the  Captain,  as  he  survey  - 
| ed  the  damage  done. 

“He’s  mine,”  answered  Tim,  who,  at  the  first  blow 
1 struck  his  pet,  had  jumped  toward  the  poor  brute,  and 
taken  him  to  his  bosom  to  soothe  him. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Captain  first  saw  his  cabin-boy 
I on  the  forbidden  ground  of  the  upper  deck,  and  it  is  pnv 
• itive  that  if  he  had  had  the  time  just  then  he  would 
have  given  him  a painful  intimation  of  the  mistake  ho 
had  made.  As  it  was,  he  walked  up  to  Tim  quickly, 
seized  poor  Tip  by  the  neck,  and  flung  him  as  far  as  possi- 
ble into  the  water. 

“ Now  you  go  below,”  he  said,  in  a low,  angry  tone,  to 
Tim,  “and  after  we  make  this  lauding  I’ll  settle  with 
you.” 

Tim  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  Cuptain’s  words  than 
if  they  had  been  uttered  by  a boy  smaller  than  himself, 
but  rushed  frantically  to  the  rail  as  if  he  was  about  to 
jump  after  his  pet. 

The  steamer  was  already  so  near  the  wharf  that  Captain 
Pratt  had  no  time  to  see  if  his  order  was  obeyed,  but  was 
' obliged  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  management  of  the 
j boat. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Tip  that  the  Captain  was  very  an- 
I gry  when  he  threw  him  into  the  water,  since  he,  using  all 
, his  strength,  had  tossed  him  so  far  from  the  steamer's  side 
that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  drawn  under  the  wheel, 
as  would  have  been  the  ease  had  less  vigor  been  used  in 
i the  cruel  deed. 

| Tip  acted  like  a very  sensible  dog  under  the  circum- 
| stances;  he  held  his  head  up  and  struck  out  boldly  for  the 
shore,  urged  on  by  a crowd  of  boys  on  the  wharf. 

Tim  was  utmost  frantic  with  grief,  believing  his  pet 
was  perishing  before  his  eyes,  and  he  powerless  to  save 
him.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  would  have  obeyed  his 
first  impulse  and  leaped  into  the  water  to  try  to  save  Tip. 
i if  a passenger  had  not  taken  a firm  hold  of  him. 

“It’s  a wicked  shame.  I'd  jest  like  to  take  that  Cap- 
tain an'  do  to  him  jest  as  he  has  done  to  Tip.  an'  he  such 
a nice  bear  dog  too,”  said  Bobby,  who  stood  by  Tim’s  side 
watching  Tip’s  battle  for  life. 

“ Do  you  s' pose  he'll  drown  f”  asked  Tim.  the  great  tear- 
drops rolling  down  his  cheeks. 

“ I dunno,”  was  the  cautious  reply.  “ It  seems  to  me 
his  legs  is  rather  short  for  swimmin*  very  far,  an’  then, 
you  see,  he  ain't  got  any  tail  to  steer  hisself  by.’’ 

Tim  was  just  giving  way  to  a fresh  outburst  of  grief 
at  these  wonts,  which  seemed  to  sound  Tip's  death  knell, 
when  a gentleman  said : 

i “There  isn't  the  slightest  danger  of  his  drowning.  It 
will  take  him  some  time  to  reach  the  shore,  for  he’s  not 
swimming  directly  toward  it;  but  lie’ll  come  out  all  right, 
and  it  won't  do  him  the  least  harm.” 

“ An’  jest  as  noon  as  I get  ashore  I’ll  run  'round  an' call 
him  in,  an'  bring  him  to  you,”  said  Bobby,  anxious  to  do 
something  toward  saving  the  life  of  an  animal  as  valuable 
as  he  believed  Tip  to  be. 

The  dog  was  yet  some  distance  from  the  shore  when  . 
the  boat  was  made  fast  to  the  wharf,  and  Bobby  rushed 
on  shore,  going  toward  the  point  where  Tip  must  land, 
wholly  regardless  of  liis  parents,  who  were  waiting  to 
greet  him. 

Tim  started  to  follow  him.  bent  only  on  saving  his  pet. 
and  forgetting  that  there  was  such  a person  in  the  world 
as  Captain  Pratt,  when  he  felt  a heavy  hand  on  his 
; shoulder. 


[to  m cosnxrno.] 
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THIS  is  another  “once  upon  a time"  story,  only  that  it  1 
was  not  such  a very  long  time  ago  that  old  Grandma 
Sparrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow,  and  three  little  Sparrow 
children  lived  on  Bird  Aliev,  only  three  doors  away  from 
Mr.  Jack  Rabbit’s  house. 

When  the  Sparrow  family  first  moved  into  Bird  Alley 
the  weather  was  warm,  and  Mr.  Sparrow  had  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  doing  his  marketing,  for  food  was 
plenty  in  the  streets,  and  he  knew  of  as  many  as  a hun- 
dred cozy  places  where  water  could  be  found. 

So  all  the  summer  long  this  family  had  three  good 
meals  each  day  simply  by  going  a short  distance  for 
them,  and  when  it  was  very  stormy  some  of  the  children  , 
brought  grandma's  dinner  to  her,  which  showed  that  they 
loved  the  old  lady  very  dearly.  ’ 

They  were  as  industrious  a family  as  ever  lived  in  that 
alley,  the  children  doing  exactly  what  their  parents  de- 
sired without  ever  once  crying  to  go  out  and  play  mar- 
bles, or  to  have  a new  doll,  and  they  always  minded  their 
own  business,  instead  of  idling  around  to  see  what  the 
neighbors  were  doing. 

They  knew  that  just  around  the  comer  the  Rabbits 
lived,  for  several  times,  when  they  had  been  out  for  food, 
the  Sparrows  had  seen  them  at  the  window,  but  the  two 
families  had  never  visited  each  other.  Perhaps  they  were  ' 
not  acquainted,  because  Mr.  Rabbit  and  Mr.  Sparrow  had  ; 
never  been  introduced,  or  perhaps  politics  had  something 
to  do  with  it;  at  all  events,  they  were  not  acquaintances, 
and  paid  very  little  attention  to  each  other  during  the  en- 
tire summer. 

But  one  morning  they  awakened  very  early  shivering 
with  the  cold,  grandmother  shaking  worse  than  all.  The 
children  were  very  much  surprised,  for  they  had  never 
had  any  experience  with  cold  weather;  but  the  old  folks 
looked  worried,  and  Mr.  Sparrow,  without  even  stopping 
to  read  the  morning  paper,  said  to  his  wife: 

“I  shall  have  to  go  out  and  see  if  any  crumbs  have 
been  left  for  us.  You  take  care  of  grandmother,  and  keep 
the  children  in  the  house  until  I come  back.” 

The  baby — for  one  of  the  children  was  so  much  smaller 
than  the  others  that  they  always  called  her  the  baby,  even 
though  she  was  only  two  days  younger  than  the  oldest— 
cried  to  go  out,  and  was  so  naughty  that  grandma  had  to 
explain  to  her  what  the  winter  was. 

She  told  her  that  Mr.  Frost  came  each  year  on  a visit, 
and  locked  everything  up  in  ice  and  snow  that  ho  could 
get  hold  of,  which  made  it  very  bad  for  Sparrows,  unless 
some  kind  people  left  bread-crumbs  where  hungry  birds 
could  get  them. 

The  baby  was  not  exactly  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
tion. because  she  could  not  understand  how  it  was  that  I 
food  should  be  so  scarce  then,  when  it  had  been  so  plenty  I 
the  day  before;  but  she  was  naturally  a good  little  spar- 
row, and  therefore  did  not  grumble  at  being  obliged  to  re- 
main in  the  house,  even  if  she  could  not  understand  what 
her  grandmother  told  her. 

It  was  late,  and  every  one  was  very  hungry,  when  Mr. 
Sparrow  came  back.  From  the  look  on  his  face  it  was 
easy  to  see  he  had  not  been  successful;  and  after  he  had 
warmed  his  nose  and  his  toes,  he  told  them  of  the  long 
journey  he  had  taken  without  finding  a single  chance  for 
them  to  get  breakfast.  Everything  out  doors  was  frozen 
solid,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  frost  had  found  its  way  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people  at  the  same  time,  for  not  a crumb 
was  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

Of  course  he  knew  that  they  must  have  something  to 
eat.  and  he  said  to  his  wife,  much  as  if  he  was  sorry  at  be- 
ing obliged  to  come  to  such  a decision : 

“Every  bird  in  the  alley  is  in  the  same  plight  we  are, 
and  1 don't  believe  any  one  of  them  has  food  enough  in 
the  house  for  a dccent-sized  lunch.  If  it  wasn't  for  grand- 


mother and  the  children  we  could  go  hungry  for  one  day ; 
but  they  must  have  something,  and  I have  decided  that  I 
will  go  over  to  Mr.  Jack  Rabbit’s,  and  tell  him  just  how 
we  are  situated.  lie  always  has  plenty  of  oats  and  barley 
in  the  house,  and  never  would  miss  the  little  we  should 
eat.” 

Mrs.  Sparrow  did  not  like  the  idea  of  begging  for  a 
breakfast,  and  she  proposed  that  they  should  offer  to  pay 
for  it  by  giving  the  Rabbit  family  a concert — a plan  of 
which  Mr.  Sparrow  thought  very  highly. 

It  did  not  take  them  long  to  dress,  for  each  one  had  his 
winter  coat  on,  and  in  a few  moments  after  they  were  all 
sitting  on  a trough  in  front  of  Mr.  Rabbit's  house. 

Grandmother  was  still  so  lame  that  she  could  hardly 
sit  up  straight,  and  the  two  older  children  felt  so  bashful 
at  having  all  the  young  Rabbits  looking  them  straight  in 
the  face,  that  they  got  over  at  one  end  of  the  trough  where 
they  could  not  be  seen  so  plainly.  But  the  baby  sat  up 
between  her  mother  and  father  as  pert  as  possible,  all 
ready  to  join  in  the  chorus  as  soon  as  the  concert  should 
begin. 

Old  Mrs.  Rabbit  was  so  surprised  at  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  visitors  when  her  house  was  not  fully  in  order, 
that  she  stuck  her  head  out  between  the  bars  as  if  she 
wanted  to  smell  of  them  to  make  sure  they  were  alive, 
and  the  children  crowded  so  rudely  that  Mr.  Rabbit  was 
obliged  to  look  over  his  wife's  head  in  order  to  see  his 
guests. 

Mr.  Sparrow  began  the  conversation  by  saying  that,  lie 
was  sorry  at  thus  intruding  on  strangers,  and  then  told 
of  the  condition  of  adairs  in  his  household,  concluding 
his  story  by  saying  that  nothing  save  absolute  hunger 
would  have  induced  him  to  ask  such  a favor  as  that  of 
something  to  eat. 

Thou  the  baby  spoke  up,  and  would  have  told  just  how 
hungry  she  was,  but  that  her  mother  stepped  on  her  toes 
to  remind  her  that  it  was  much  better  for  littlo  folks  to 
be  seen  than  heard. 

Mr.  Rabbit  stroked  his  whiskers  sagely  while  Mr.  Spar- 
row was  speaking,  and  after  the  baby  was  hushed,  he  said, 
kindly : 

“I’m  very  sorry  for  you,  neighbor,  very  sorry,  and  I 
will  take  especial  pains  to  have  grain  enough  for  your 
wants  pushed  out  through  the  cracks  of  our  dining-room 
when  we  have  our  meals.  I have  always  thought  that 
you  Sparrows  were  not  treated  exactly  as  you  deserved. 
In  the  summer  the  children  watch  your  funny  ways,  and 
think  you're  very  nice,  while  some,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
even  steal  the  eggs  from  your  nest.  But  when  winter 
conies,  they  seem  to  think  it  too  much  trouble  even  to 
throw  out  a piece  of  bread  where  > ou  can  get  it  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow.  I shall  speak  about  that 
same  thing  to  certain  parties  I know,  and  next  winter  I 
hope  it  will  not  happen.” 

Then  Mrs.  Rabbit  apologized  because  she  had  no  nap- 
kins to  give  her  guests,  hut  Mrs.  Sparrow  begged  of  her 
not  to  feel  badly  about  that,  since  they  were  all  so  hun- 
gry that  they  would  not  even  stop  for  plates  or  forks, 
and  in  a few  moments  the  Sparrow  family  had  eaten  all 
they  needed. 

Mr.  Sparrow,  anxious  to  repay  his  neighbors  for  their 
kindness,  started  a song,  and  all  joined  in  the  chorus, 
while  the  Rabbit  family  clapped  their  paws  until  it  was 
repeated  over  and  over  again. 

These  two  families  become  firm  friends  after  that  first 
; call,  and  during  all  of  last,  winter  the  Sparrows  ate  at  the 
| Rabbits’  table;  but  Mr.  Rabbit  says  that  when  the  cold 
weather  coines  this  year  he  firmly  believes  his  friend  the 
Editor  of  Young  People  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  in- 
j duce  his  young  acquaintances  to  see  that  their  bird  friends, 

1 who  have  done  so  much  for  their  amusement  during  the 
I summer,  are  provided  with  a liberal  supply  of  crumbs 
I during  the  cold  winter  months. 
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LAVINTA’S  LAWN  PARTY. 

BY  JOSEPHINE  POLLARD. 

LAVINIA  DEAN!” 

“Well,  what  ?” 

**  You  ought  to  Is*  ashamed  of  yourself  !M 
“ What  for  ? What  am  1 doing,  I'd  like  to  know  ?” 
ami  Lavinia  looked  out  from  between  the  hands  that 
framed  her  face  with  an  expression  of  anger,  annoyance, 
and  surprise. 


Oussie  Turner  laughed,  took  olf  her  hot.  brushed  up  her 
bangs— for  it  was  a warm  afternoon— and  sat  down  on  the 
porch  beside  Vinnic  Dean,  imitating  her  very  attitude. 
Lavinia  frowned,  for  she  disliked  being  made  fun  of;  but 
OuBsie  was  such  a jolly  girl  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  to  be  provoked  at  her  for  any  length  of  time. 

“What's  the  matter  ?”  asked  Oussie.  “Why  do  you 
sit  like  a squaw,  with  your  elbows  on  your  knees,  and 
your  chin  on  your  hands  ? Is  there  trouble  on  the  war- 
path ?” 

“No,"  was  the  snappish  response.  f 
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" ‘ My!”  exclaimed  Gusaie.  “I  had  no  idea  you  could 
be  so  savage.  May  I inquire  to  which  tribe  you  belong 

“ I don’t  belong  to  any  tribe.  Do  stop  your  nonsense." 

“ Don’t  belong  to  any  tribe  ? Then  why  have  you  put 
on  the  war-paint  and  feathers  ? Ah,  1 have  it!  Eureka! 
Alabama!  The  white  man  has  entered  your  camp  and 
stolen  your  humpty-duuipty  little  pappoose.  Come,  let 
us  prepare  for  revenge;"  and  Gussie  slipped  her  arm  ten- 
derly round  Vinnie’s  waist.  “I  ain’t  much  of  a fighter 
myself,  but  I have  a brother  who  thinks  he  is  equal  to  a 
whole  tribe  of  Indians,  and  if  there  are  any  scalps  to  be 
taken,  we'll  send  for  Tad  Turner.” 

Vinnie  found  it  impossible  to  resist  Gussie  Turner;  and 
although  she  still  maintained  her  humped-up  position,  her 
face  gave  token  that  the  war  cloud  was  almost  if  not  quite 
dispelled. 

“ It’s  about  my  birthday,"  said  Vinnie. 

“ What  i Wish  you'd  never  been  born  f inquired 
Gussie,  with  a comically  anxious  expression.  “ Dear 
me !’’ 

“No,"  said  Vinnie,  clasping  her  knees  with lier  bands, 
“not  so  bad  as  that;  but  I do  wish  1 hud  been  born  in  the 
winter." 

“Why  t"  asked  Gussie,  fanning  herself  with  her  hat. 

“Well,  because  I might  have  had  a party  then,  and 
music  and  ice-cream  and  all  the  nice  things  that  other 
girls  have.  I think  it  mean  to  be  born  in  the  summer, 
when  it’s  too  hot  to  do  anything,  and  lots  of  folks  are 
away." 

“Except  mosquitoes.”  said  Gussie,  striking  Vinnie  a 
blow  on  the  shoulder  that  would  have  killed  a mosquito 
as  large  as  a grasshopper.  It  had  the  effect  of  rousing 
Vinnie  from  her  attack  of  the  doldrums;  and  although 
she  was  rather  inclined  to  be  angry  and  resentful,  she 
was  soon  restored  to  a more  peaceful  frame  of  mind. 

“ It  was  a mosquito,  really,"  said  Gussie;  “ but  I didn't 
mean  to  hit  him  so  hard.  ’’ 

“ Hit  him  ?”  said  Vinnie,  rubbing  her  shoulder.  “ Hit 
her , I should  say." 

“Yes,  the  females  do  all  the  biting,"  said  Gussie,  “and 
that’s  all  I know  about  them.  My  birthday  is  in  Decem- 
ber,” she  continued,  as  if  there  bad  been  no  interruption 
in  the  discourse. 

“ Oh,  that’s  nice!”  exclaimed  Vinnie. 

“ No,  it  isn't,"  said  Gussie.  “ It  isn’t  nice  at  all  to  lx* 
born  on  the  23d  of  December,  for  then  it’s  so  near  Christ- 
mas that  nobody  takes  any  notice  of  it." 

“But  you  could  have  a party.” 

“We  don’t  have  parties  at  our  house,  you  know,"  said 
Gussie,  with  a change  of  tone  which  reminded  Vinnie  that 
Mrs.  Turner  was  a nervous  invalid,  and  had  to  lie  kept 
quiet  and  as  free  as  possible  from  every  annoyance. 

Gussie  Turner  when  out-of-doors  was  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent creature  from  what  she  was  when  in  the  house,  and 
those  who  called  her  a “ tomboy”  and  “ hoyden”  should 
have  seen  her  when  officiating  as  head  nurse  at  her  mo- 
ther’s lxdside.  She  had  a great  flow  of  animal  spirits, 
and  was  naturally  the  leader  in  all  out-door  sports,  which 
kept  her  from  being  cross  and  cranky.  Besides,  she  had 
a taste  for  muling,  and  was  as  interested  in  her  brother 
Tad’s  adventures  as  any  girl  could  expect  to  be,  and  went 
fishing  or  boating  with  him  whenever  she  could  get  a 
chance*. 

Tad  said  she  was  “as  good  as  a boy,”  which  was  a very 
great  compliment,  I can  tell  you,  and  Gussie  was  better 
skilled  in  boys'  s|x>rts  than  she  was  in  girls’,  because  she 
had  no  sisters  to  play  with.  Parties  she  had  no  fondness 
for;  they  were  stupid  affairs  at  best,  and  she  never  had 
been  to  one  that  she  did  not  feel  as  if  all  her  clothes  were 
made  of  whalebone. 

“I'd  like  a lawn  party,”  she  said  to  Vinnie.  “They 
must  lx*  nice.*’ 

“ What  are  they  like  ?" 


“Oh,  I don’t  know!  There's  never  been  one  here," 
said  Gussie,  “but  I’ve  read  about  them.  They’re  all  out- 
doors, Splendid  for  summer." 

“ I should  think  so,”  said  Vinnie.  “ But—" 

“Well,  as  Tad  would  say,  what  have  you  butted 
against  now  ?" 

“The  lawn.  We  haven’t  any;”  and  Vinnie  looked  as 
if  she  were  nearly  related  to  White  Cloud  or  Sitting  Bull. 

“No,”  said  Gussie,  eying  the  small  patch  of  grass  in 
front  of  the  house  almost  concealed  by  the  tall  shrubbery. 
“ It’s  too  bad.  But — " 

“Now  you’ve  butted  against  something,"  exclaimed 
Vinnie,  catching  the  infection  of  Gussies  merriment. 

“ No,  I haven’t,"  was  the  reply.  “I’ve  butted  over  the 
fence,  and  have  the  bull — no,  the  goat — by  the  horns. 
We  have— a — lovely — lawn!" 

“Gussie !" 

“ Fact." 

“ But  your  mother  ?" 

“ I think  she’ll  like  it.  Tad  ’ll  help  us.  We’ll  combine 
our  birthdays,  and  have  a royal  good  time."  Here  she 
seized  Vinnie  around  the  waist,  and  waltzed  her  abmit  to 
the  tune  of  the  “ Racquet  Galop"  until  both  were  out  of 
breath. 

Mrs.  Turner  and  Mrs.  Dean  were  consulted,  and  gave 
their  hearty  consent  to  the  proposed  plan,  and  Tad  saw  a 
good  chance  for  distinguishing  himself.  He  ami  Gus  hud 
been  reading  about  lawn  tennis,  and  had  seen  so  many  il- 
lustrations of  the  game  that  they  were  sure  they  could 
play  it  if  they  had  a chance. 

Vinnie’s  birthday  was  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  she 
was  to  see  that  the  invitations  were  sent  out  and  the  guests 
invited  to  her  house.  The  rest  was  to  Is*  kept  a profound 
secret,  and  as  neither  Tati’s  nor  Gussie’s  friends  were  in 
the  habit  of  collecting  near  the  house,  on  account  of  the 
known  sensitiveness  of  Mrs.  Turner’s  nerves,  it  was  easy 
to  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Tad  rigged  a fish-net  on  the  lawn,  following  the  exact 
directions  given  in  Harper’s  Young  People,  and  was 
wonderfully  well  pleased  with  his  success.  Vinnie  and 
Gussie  encouraged  him  by  their  presence,  and  admired  the 
ease  and  skill  with  which  he  drove  the  posts  and  fastened 
the  guy-ropes. 

“It’s  splendid !"  exclaimed  Vinnie.  “Is  that  all  ? I 
don't  know  much  about  the  game,  but  I’d  like  to  learn  it." 

“It’s  easy,"  said  Tad.  “We’ll  practice  before  Thurs- 
day, if — " 

Here  Tad  gave  a comical  look  toward  Gussie,  who  re- 
turned it  with  a shake  of  the  head.  Vinnie  caught  the 
signs,  but  could  not  interpret  them. 

“What  is  it  t"  she  asked.  Tad  walked  off  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  “It's  an  if,  and  you  must  tell  me. 
Gussie,  or  I’ll  be  real  angry.” 

“It's  mean."  replied  Gussie,  her  bright  face  in  an  un- 
usual snarl.  “We  need  the  racquets  and  balls,  and  Tad 
says  they’ll  cost  at  least  two  dollars." 

“ And  did  he  suppose  I’d  let  him  buy  them  ?"  asked  Vin- 
nie, an  indignant  color  flushing  her  cheek.  “ Why,  this 
is  my  party,  you  remember!" 

“ Yes,  but  it’s  our  lawn,  don't  you  know,  and  wo 
mustn't  have  the  wrong  kind  of  a racket  on  it.” 

Vinnie  failed  to  appreciate  the  joke,  not  having  much 
acquaintance  with  the  game.  But  she  talked  the  matter 
over  with  Mrs.  Dean,  and  on  Wednesday  morning,  when 
Ta«l  was  busy  picking  up  the  sticks  and  stones  about  the 
lawn,  an  express  wagon  drove  up  to  the  gate,  and  a parcel 
was  handed  him  marked 

Mr,  Thaddeue  Turner, 

Tad  never  felt  quite  so  important  in  his  life,  or  much 
belter  pleased  than  when  he  found  it  contained  two  hand- 
some racquets  and  two  halls,  ho  that  the  worry  was  over 
about  the  game  of  lawn  tennis. 
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There  was  a note  with  the  parcel  from  Mr.  Dean,  which 
mu  thus: 

“ Mr.  Thaddeus  Turner: 

“ Drar  Sir, — I have  no  idea  what  the  expense  would  be 
of  hiring  a lawn,  but  the  inclosed  may  to  some  extent  cov- 
er the  ground  and  relieve  from  any  feeding  of  indebted- 
ness. Yours  very  truly,  Harrikox  Dean.” 

''He's  a gentleman/*  said  Tad,  folding  the  note  and 
tucking  it  away  in  his  vest  pocket.  “ If  he  is  ever  up  for 
Congress,  1*11  vote  for  him.” 

It  would  make  too  long  a story  to  tell  of  all  the  wonder- 
ful preparations  that  were  mado  for  the  party  which  was 
to  be  the  event  of  the  season,  or  how  much  Vinnie  was 
benefited  by  the  intimacy  with  the  Turners,  who  were  the 
nicest  kind  of  people. 

The  important  day  arrived,  and  the  girls  and  boys  met 
at  Vinnie  Dean's  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
were  received  in  the  sitting-room,  where  they  laid  aside 
their  hats  and  fixed  their  frizzes  (the  girls  did),  and  were 
prepared  to  have  a good  time. 

Mrs.  Dt*an  had  asked  Tad  to  be  master  of  ceremonies,  as 
Arthur  was  too  young  for  such  service,  and  Tad  proved 
himself  equal  to  the  emergency. 

He  was  a great  mimic,  and  amused  the  company  with 
imitations  of  Dutch,  French,  and  Irish  characters,  and 
was  so  clever  in  giving  the  dialect  of  each  that  his  anec- 
dotes were  received  with  uproarious  laughter. 

After  an  hour  of  such  fun,  the  merry  boy  covered  his 
face  with  a comical  mask,  and  requested  “ dat  all  de  con- 
gregation would  jinc  hands  by  twos  and  twos,  and  peram- 
berate  around  de  kentry  for  de  benefit  ob  dem  fokes  what 
ain’t  in  der  pcrcession.” 

Laughingly  they  obeyed  his  command,  Gussie  and 
Vinnie  taking  the  head  of  the  column,  their  eyes  dancing 
with  merriment,  and  their  actions  betraying  that  they 
knew  more  than  they  were  going  to  tell.  Tad  turned  the 
mask  around  to  the  back  of  his  head,  took  a whistle  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  began  playing  “The  Hogue’s  March,” 
which  started  the  “ congregation”  of  twenty  off  at  a live- 
ly pace. 

Imagine  their  surprise  when  they  entered  Mrs.  Turner’s 
grounds  and  saw  the  arrangements  made  for  out-of-door 
sports. 

Mrs.  Turner  was  in  an  easy -chair  on  the  porch,  and 
gave  them  a smiling  greeting,  which  Tad  in  a moment 
returned  by  getting  his  troops  into  line,  and  giving  her  a 
military  salute.  And  then  the  fun  began.  Everybody 
was  anxious  to  learn  lawn  tennis,  and  for  an  hour  or  so 
little  was  heard  but  the  butt  ing  of  balls  and  the  cries  that 
are  a part  of  the  game.  Some  enjoyed  the  swing,  and 
others  sat  on  the  grass  under  the  trees,  or  walked  about 
with  arms  interlaced. 

Gussie  was  everywhere,  and  at  a signal  from  her,  six 
of  the  larger  girls  took  their  places  on  the  lawn,  facing 
the  house,  and  ready  to  have  a “fan  drill.”  This  was  a 
.surprise  to  Vinnie  Dean  and  her  mother,  who  sat  beside 
Mrs.  Turner  on  the  porch,  and  for  the  time  being  the 
lawn  tennis  court  was  abandoned. 

The  six  girls  were  in  white  ; three  of  them  had  rod 
fans,  three  blue.  Gussie  acted  as  Captain,  and  her  fan 
was  of  both  colors,  her  dress  being  also  ml  and  blue. 
The  orders  were  given  so  nicely  and  obeyed  with  such 
precision  that  even  Tad  was  surprised.  He  had  no  idea 
that  girls  could  la?  so  smart,  or  had  so  much  knowledge 
of  military  affairs. 

As  they  stood  in  line  each  girl  held  her  fan  closed  at 
her  side. 

“Carry  fans!”  said  Captain  Gus.  Tho  fans  were 
brought  to  the  shoulder. 

“Present  fans!”  They  were  struck  on  the  left  hand 
with  a Unanimous  sound. 


“Open  fans!”  They  were  spread  with  a rush. 

“Rest  fans!”  They  were  closed  with  a snap,  and  re- 
turned to  the  right,  side.  Then  there  were  the  "bashful 
flutter,”  “angry  flutter,”  “scornful  flutter,”  and  a variety 
of  other  movements  not  set  down  in  any  military  tactics. 

The  audience  were  delighted,  and  for  some  time  after 
the  drill  the  snapping  und  fluttering  of  fans  continued. 

When  Tad  blew  the  whistle  there  was  a genera]  start, 
for  it  was  an  afternoon  of  surprises. 

In  single  file  the  company  marched  back  to  “The 
Deanery,”  where  they  were  received  by  Vinnie’s  mother, 
and  regaled  with  cakes,  bonbons,  and  ice-cream.  At  tho 
close  of  tho  repast  each  girl  and  boy  was  presented  with  a 
German  bonbon  containing  a paper  cap  or  mantle,  some 
of  which  were  very  becoming  to  their  wearers. 

As  it  began  to  grow  dark  preparations  were  made  for  a 
general  breaking  up,  which  Tad  prevented  by  calling  his 
recruits  together,  and  marching  them  back  to  his  own 
house,  where  they  found  the  lawn  illuminated  with  col- 
ored lamps,  and  looking  “just  like  fairy-land.”  Then 
they  danced  and  sang  and  played  games  until  they  were 
tired,  and  by  nine  o’clock  the  party  was  over. 

Vinnie  thanked  Tad  and  Gussie,  who  thanked  her  in 
return,  all  three  declaring  they  had  had  a “perfectly 
lovely,”  “splendid,” and  “magnificent”  time:  and  it  was 
such  a co-operative  affair  that  to  this  day  Vinnie  is  in 
doubt  whether  it  was  her  birthday  party  or  Gutuie's.  It 
was  such  a funny  thing  to  borrow  a lawn  J But  Tad  and 
Gussie  thought  it  an  excellent  arrangement,  and  told 
Vinnie  that  whenever  she  gave  a birthday  party  they 
should  expect  to  do  their  part  of  the  entertaining,  und 
Vinnie  begins  to  think  that,  after  all,  she  must  have  been 
born  under  a lucky  star  even  if  it  was  in  the  dog-days; 
for  it  is  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  friends 
who  are  willing  and  ready  to  put  themselves  out  in  order 
to  do  us  a favor. 


HALICORA,  THE  MERMAID. 

BY  K.  MULLER. 

LITTLE  Halicora  Cetacea  lived  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  near  tho  south  coast  of  Italy.  She  went  to  Miss 
Delpliina's  school,  with  other  nice  little  mermaids,  and 
learned  how  to  knit  sea-weed  lace,  and  how  to  do  up  her 
hair  becomingly,  and  many  other  useful  things.  Miss 
Delphina  had  a good  deal  of  trouble  with  her  pupils,  for 
sometimes  they  were  very  full  of  mischief.  They  used 
to  bring  oysters  to  school  in  their  pockets,  and  eat  them 
slyly,  and  some  of  the  pupiis  had  a perfect  passion  for 
pink  and  purple  jelly-fish,  though  Miss  Delphina  always 
forbade  them  to  eat  sweetmeats;  and  others  used  to  bring 
their  pet  sea-horses  with  them,  and  play  with  them  in 
class,  which  kept  Miss  Delphina  always  scolding.  The 
merboys,  too,  gave  her  trouble,  for  they  hid  among  the 
rocks,  and  threw  sting  rays  and  sea-eggs  at  the  mermaids, 
making  them  jump  and  shriek  and  drop  stitches.  Then 
Miss  Delphina  would  unchain  Cephalopterus,  and  set  him 
at  the  boys.  Cephalopterus  was  a large  devil-fish,  which 
Miss  Delphina  kept  as  a watch-dog,  and  when  ho  laid 
hold  of  a merboy,  that  boy  was  sorry.  But  merboys  were 
not  the  only  troubles  that  Miss  Delphina  had ; there  were 
great  rude  dolphins  and  porpoises  and  sharks  and  sword- 
fish, and  other  sea  creatures,  and,  worse  yet,  there  were 
land  creatures  too,  which  came  to  annoy  her.  One  day, 
while  the  knitting  class  was  at  work,  there  suddenly  de- 
scended an  awful  monster  right  before  them.  It  was  a 
diver  in  a diving  suit,  with  a long  air-pipe  leading  from 
the  top  of  his  head  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
any  creature  quite  so  ugly  not  even  the  oldest  mermaid, 
not  even  Miss  Delphina,  had  ever  seen.  Every  mer- 
maid shrieked,  dropped  her  knitting,  and  hid  behind  the 
rocks.  The  diver  was  looking  for  a place  to  lay  a sub- 
marine cable;  he  walked  about,  getting  his  feet  entan- 
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pa  witli  the  devil-fish  first.  The  diver 
only  gave  one  look;  that  was  enough; 
he  gave  such  a pull  at  his  air  cord 
that  his  friends  up  in  the  bout  thought 
he  was  dying,  and  hauled  him  up  in  a 


gled  in  the  knitting-work, 
mixing  up  every  one's 
ball,  and  pulling  out  rows 
and  rows  of  stitches.  This 
was  too  much.  Miss  Dcl- 
ph ilia  called  to  the  oldest 
and  bravest  mermaids  to 
come  to  the  rescue,  ami  told 
Halicora  to  unchain  Cepli- 
alopterus.  Then  they  all 
rushed  at  the  diver,  Halico- 


luck  in  fishing,  ami  a safe  return  from  their  voyages, 
if  presents  were  given  them;  so  every  week  a large 
/ basketful  was  left  on  the  shore,  and  some  of  the 
older  mermaids  usually  went  up  just  at  dawn  and 
brought  it  down. 

On  the  shore  lived  a very  good  fisherman  named 
Pietr  » Monaldi.  whose  little  boy,  Leonardo,  used  to  gath- 
er th  » fruit  and  flowers,  and  leave  them  for  the  mer- 
maids. Leonardo  had  always  longed  to  see  a mermaid,  though 
his  father  said  they  were  invisible,  and  he  had  often  watch- 
ed on  the  shore  at  dawn,  but  had  never  been  able  to  catch 
a glimpse  of  one  until  Halicora  came  up.  Perhaps  Hali- 
cor*  bad  forgotten  that  she  was  to  seize  the  bosket  and  in- 
stantly plunge  into  the  water,  or  perhaps  she  felt  too  cu- 
rious to  be  quite  obedient.  At  any  rate,  when  she  saw 
a nice  black-eyed  bov  peeping  from  behind  a rock,  she 


twinkling.aml 
the  mermaids 
never  saw  him 

again.  Halicora  was  tin-  bright- 
est and  prettiest  of  all  Miss  Del* 
phina’s  mermaids,  ami  after  she 
showed  herself  to  be  so  quick  and  brave  in  setting 
Cepliolopterus  at  the  diver.  Miss  Delphinu  said  she 
might,  go  up  (»n  land  to  bring  down  the  offerings 
from  the  fishermen.  These  offerings  were  fruit  ami 
flowers  left  on  the  shore  for  the  mermaids,  because 
the  fishermen  believed  they  would  send  them  good 


dal  not  hurry  away,  but  said: 
“Good-morning.  Is  this  the 
offering  I am  to  take 

Leonardo  came  from  be- 
hind the  rock,  ami  bowing  politely,  said,  “ Yes;  and  I 
am  'Nnrdo  Monaldi,  at  your  service.*’ 

“Ami  is  it  you  who  brings  us  these  nice  things!” 
asked  Halicora. 

“It  is,"  answered  Nardo.  “And  I beg  you  will 
take  care  of  my  dear  father,  who  is  now  out  fishing.” 
Halicora  thought  she  lu.d  never  seen  such  a liand- 
si  me.  well-behaved  boy.  She 
was  sure  be  would  never  bide 
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and  throw  things  at  his  cousins  the  way  her  cousins, 
M&natus  and  Rytinus  Cetacea,  threw  sting  rays  at  the 
mermaids. 

“Tell  me  your  father's  name,  and  he  shall  be  taken 
care  of,”  she  said. 

By  the  time  'Nardo  had  told  her  his  father’s  name,  and 
the  names  of  several  other  good  fishermen  who  lived  near, 
Halicora  saw  the  sun  rising;  so  she  said  good-by,  pro- 
mising to  come  again.  When  she  went  home  she  wrote 
notes  to  all  her  relations,  the  Cetaceans  and  the  Sirenidi- 
ans.  telling  them  to  be  particularly  careful  of  Pietro  Mo- 
naldi,  as  he  was  a good  man  and  a friend  of  hers;  and  as 
Halicora  was  dearly  loved  by  every  one.  all  her  relations 
promised  to  look  out  for  Pietro  Monaldi,  and  send  him 
plenty  of  fish.  After  that,  Halicora  and  ’Nardo  became 
very  well  acquainted,  and  told  each  other  a great  deal 
about  the  land  and  sea,  and  Halicora  became  quite  cer- 
tain that  no  merboy  ever  could  be  so  pleasant  and  good 
as  ’Nardo.  One  beautiful  morning  she  told  him  there 
was  going  to  be  a fearful  storm,  and  that  his  father  ought 
not  to  go  out  in  his  boat. 

44  1 will  tell  him  you  have  told  me,”  said  'Nardo. 

“No,  no;  if  you  even  tell  him  you  have  seen  me,  I can 
never  come  again,”  said  Halicora,  for  she  had  warned  him 
when  they  first  met  not  to  speak  of  her. 

So  ’Nardo  only  told  his  father  that  there  would  be  a 
terrible  storm — that  the  wind  and  waves  had  whispered 
it  to  him.  But  his  father  laughed  at  him  for  a silly  dream- 
ing boy,  and  went  out  in  his  boat  with  the  other  fisher- 
men. The  storm  came,  a terrible  storm,  just  as  Halicora 
had  said,  and  the  fishing-boat  was  wrecked,  and  all  the 
men  in  it  were  drowned,  except  ’Nardo’s  father.  Hali- 
cora had  helped  him  to  swim,  had  lifted  him  out  of  the 
waves,  and  brought  him  a piece  of  the  wrecked  bout  to 
hold  upon.  Pietro  thought  the  piece  of  board  came  by 
a lucky  accident;  but  Halicora  was  holding  it,  and  she 
brought  him  safely  to  land  just  at  dawn.  ’Nardo  was  on 
the  shore,  waiting  in  great  anxiety  for  the  boat  to  come 
back.  When  lie  saw  Halicora  helping  liis  father,  he  for- 
got her  warning,  and  exclaimed : “Thanks,  dear  Halicora ! 
See,  father,  the  good  mermaid  has  helped  you.” 

But  his  father  saw  nothing — only  those  who  are  young 
and  truly  good  can  see  the  mermaids;  so  Pietro  only  saw 
the  waves  and  the  piece  of  wood  which  he  hail  floated 
upon.  But  he  was  very  glad  and  thankful  that  he  was 
saved,  and  so  was  ’Nardo, 

The  next  day  ’Nardo  carried  a large  basketful  of  the 


HALICORA. 


finest  fruit  he  could  find,  and  waited  on  the  shore  for 
Halicora.  As  soon  as  she  came  he  exclaimed,  “Dear 
Halicora,  how  good  you  are!” 

“You  are  good  too,  ’Nardo,”  said  Halicora;  “and  I am 
sorry  I must  leave  you.” 

“ Oh,  Halicora,  why  must  you  leave  me  ?”  asked  ’Nardo. 
“Because  you  spoke  my  name  aloud.”  said  Halicora. 
“ My  father  heard  you,  and  he  says  there  can  be  no  friend 
ship  between  land  und  sea  people;  and  so  I must  go  up  to 
the  Arqtic  Sea,  among  the  ice  and  polar  bears,  to  stay  with 
my  aunt  Rytinu  Borealis  until  I forget  you.” 

TluMi  she  said  good-by,  and  went  down  into  the  water, 
and  'Nardo  never  saw  her  again.  He  often  g«ies  to  the 
shore,  hoping  she  may  have  come  back;  but  though  the 
other  mermaids  come  and  take  the  offering,  Halicora  lias 
never  returned,  and  so  'Nardo  knows  that  she  has  not 
forgotten  him. 


THE  HOME  OP  AUNT  RYTINA  BOREALIS. 
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HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


SEPTEMBER  13,  1841. 


K'OW  that  vacation  i*  ow,  we  shall  expect  to 
bear  from  our  girls  and  hoys  about  their  school 
all  airs.  Let  ns  know  which  of  you  have  been  pro- 
moted, aud  tell  u*  bow  you  like  the  new  leather*, 
t lie  new  scholars,  and  the  new  studies.  We  are  sure 
you  mean  to  take  boM  of  school  work  heartily  after 
having  had  the  splendid  summer  holidays.  What 
do  you  do  mornings  arid  evenings  to  help  mother? 
What  do  you  urean  to  be  when  you  shall  be  grown 
up  ? Some  of  yon  are  sorry  ibat  yonr  letters  are  not 
published  in  Our  Post-office  Box.  It  la  Impossible 
to  publish  all,  because  we  have  such  a crowd  of  cor* 
resjiondent* ; hut  we  try  to  select  the  letters  which 
will  be  most  entertaining  to  everybody,  and  If  you 
wilt  remember  this,  and  wlteu  you  are  writing  Ml 
us  something  intei rating  that  hus  hapjreued  in  your 
home,  or  something  drub  that  yonr  pola  have  done, 
or  Mime  bright  thing  that  the  little  one*  have  said, 
you  will  very  likely  see  your  letter  in  print, 

H*v*ju,<Vu. 

I am  at  tidying  English  with  an  American  lady, 
and  as  she  does  not  w ish  me  to  rend  Spanish,  I read 
only  English  btrnka  and  pa|>er*.  I like  your  paper 
tatter  than  any  tiook.  1 have  in  Sew  York  three 
friends,  who  are  the  nieces  of  my  teacher.  Ilrru 
tuo  I have  many  friends,  sod  some  of  them,  like 
myself,  arc  studying  English. 

We  hitve  a pair  of  very  pretty  rabbit*.  They  arc 
white  and  brown.  They  are  called  Bunny  and  Fun* 
uy.  and  are  very  lanin. 

I wish  very  much  linked  lo  visit  Sew  York,  and 
I mean  to  beg  papa  tu  let  me  go  next  yeur  with  uiy 
teacher. 

The  story  that  1 like  best  of  all  that  I have  read  In 
Yoout  I’n'mr  wire  ‘’Aunt  Kolb's  Tctnptaliou." 

This  is  thu  rainy  sen  son,  and  we  have  rain  every 
day,  Wc  nrw  very  desirous  to  see  the  dry  weather 
come  back. 

Wc  have  a large  farm  In  the  country,  and  there  we 
have  a lino  croquet  ground,  where  wc  play  very  often. 
Wc  speak  only  English  In  UieachooHoom  and  with 
our  teacher.  St  Raw  C. 

PMVIMMCt,  ItiluriK  1st  Aim, 

Wc  have  a very  droll  pet,  hut  if  you  were  to  guess 
all  day  long,  you' would  never  find  out  vrbat  it  is.  It 
is  nothing  lens  than  u lame  woodchuck,  lie  I* quite 
pretty,  and  will  follow  those  he  fancies  all  over  the 
house,  running  up  to  any  one  who  tape  upon  the 
floor,  that  being  onr  way  of  culling  him.  I am  sorry 
to  add  tiiat  he  la  ottett  very  mischievous,  ami  some- 
times gets  into  trouble  tu  tils  anxiety  to  sec  what  is 
going  on.  One  day  we  (omul  him  floundering  in  a 
kettle  of  crease,  In'whU  b he  bad  fallen  while  trying 
lo  keep  h|» balance  uii  its  edge  iumI  discover  Its  con- 
tents at  the  same  time,  1 derive  much  pleasure  from 
Our  I’ost-offlrc  Box,  and  thought  1 would  like  to 
become  one  of  its  correspondents,  Wau*>  L. 

1 live  very  far  down  South, on  a beautiful  river- 
hank  in  the  country.  Peril  ups  tonic  of  you  will  pity 
me,  but  I w ould  not  like  to  exchange  mv  quiet  coun- 
try home  for  one  In  the  husy  city.  I have  a black 
pony  as  gentle  as  he  can  lie,  uud  every  day  at  four 
o'clock  1 saddle  Itlm.fliMl  off  go  Billie  amt  1 to  the 
Fn*1-nfllce,  n distance  of  two  and  a half  tulles. 

My  mamma  is  un  invalid,  and  I help  luir  nil  I can 
to  clear  tip  the  dlahes,  sweep,  and  attend  to  the  little 
chickens.  Our  manv»t  neighbor  Is  only  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a few  minutes'  walk,  so  I often  run  up  there 
tu  play  with  the  children.  M.  L 1-. 

DOllUl,  Il.LtT.IIA. 

I was  quite  interested  In  Mary  W.  H.'w  teller  about 
her  dog  Prince,  I have  a dog  of  the  same  name. 
He  is  only  a year  and  a halt  old,  but  he  knows  a 
great  many  tricks.  He  can  walk  on  his  hind-legs, 
sit  on  hie  hamiches.  speak,  give  hie  light  or  left  paw , 
shake  hands,  crawl  like  a baby,  and  turn  a somer- 
sault. He  Is  very  cute.  A man  shot  him  in  Ihe 
hlml-kg  one  night,  but  It  to  not  broken,  and  will 
Boon  be  well. 

We  girl*  have  organ Iwd  a society  lately,  which  we 
have  called  “The  Dainty  Finger  rooking  Club."  1 
mu  secretary,  ami  every  member  ha*  chosen  n nom 
dc  plume  (or  herself.  Burnt  a I* 

We  hope  tbo  Painty  Finger*  will  Income  very  skill- 
ful. 

Xtw  V t ■ A A glTT. 

We  have  come  all  the  way  fmm  Queensland,  Aus- 
tralia, and  arc  travelling  around  the  world.  Our 
home  Is  in  Rockhampton,  which  we  left  about  four 
voir*  ago.  Since  then  we  have  lived  ill  Brisbane, 
Sydney,  and  Auckland;  then  we  cmam-d  the  J’arlftr 
to  California.  visiting  Honolulu  on  our  way.  We 
sjs.-nt  some  time  in  Han  Francisco,  and  then  crossed 
the  great  American  continent,  and  arrived  in  New 


York  a few  months  ago.  On  our  way  over  wc 
stopped  at  Salt  Lako  City,  Chicago,  TMroit,  Niaga- 
ra, and  other  plate*.  Wc  taw  Indiana,  Mormons, 
bessra,  buSaloc*.  California  lions,  coyote*.  untclnpea, 
etc.  We  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Mucky 
Mountains.  On  the  Sierra  Nevada  we  saw  snow  fur 
the  first  time  In  onr  live*,  and  we  did  not  know 
what  lo  make  of  It  at  first.  My  little  sinter  said  it 
was  soap-suds,  and  my  little  brother  thought  it  was 
cream  pie. 

After  a while  wc  are  going  to  Boston,  and  will 
then  cross  the  Atlantic  to  Ireland,  go  fmm  there  to 
England,  thence  to  1'nrla  and  Berlin,  and  flnsily  we 
will  return  to  oar  old  home  in  Australia  by  way  of 
live  Sum  Canal.  By  that  time  we  shall  have  been 
poitty  well  around  the  work!— don’t  you  think  so? 
\Ve  have  a jolly  family:  papa,  mamma,  auntie,  four 
sister*,  and  three  brother*.  One  brother,  three  yean* 
old,  is  named  Sydney  Francis,  but  we  call  him  Cap- 
tain Cook,  and  Another.  Arthur  Cecil,  we  call  Nip- 
per. We  tost  one  dear  little  girl  soon  after  wc  came 
here ; poor  UU1«  Mabel  took  diphtheria  aiul  died. 
We  have  a little  American  haby  to  lake  home  with 
ns.  Her  name  is  Marion  Ruby,  and  she  is  three 
months  old.  If  you  would  tike  me  to  write  to  you 
from  Ireland  nr  England,  please  let  me  know.  Wo 
art:  always  going  to  lake  11 aiickuV  Yoowa  I'tnru, 
even  alter  wc  are  again  at  home  in  Australia. 

Olympia  K.RC, 

Yes.  we  will  bo  glad  to  hear  again  from  you.  Such 
a journey  as  yon  aro  taking  must  Ik  very  delightful, 
and  very  Instructive  too.  It  la  the  pleasantest  way 
of  studying  geography  nml  political  economy  we 
ever  Ireattl  of. 

Pwn  oniMt,  Pmnoou, 

1 am  not  sure,  but  1 think  1 shall  like  Mr.  Otis* 
new  story  even  hotter  than  I did  “Toby  Tyler."  I 
do  hope  he  will  not  kill  Tip.  as  In*  did  Mr.  St  obits.  I 
have  no  pet*.  Was  that  robin  which  Mr.  till*  once 
wrote  about  a real  bird?  Waltxb  M.  G, 

Ycb,  the  robin  was  a real  bird. 

LcwlHYtt.  e*«uii>. 

I am  a little  American  boy  living  In  England,  and 
am  nine  yearn  old.  A lady  send*  Yotrso  ProrLK  to 
n friend  **t  miiR*.  and  he  gives  it  to  me.  1 enfoy 
reading  it  very  much,  aim)  after  1 have  finished  a 
number  I give  it  to  some  of  my  English  friends  to 
read.  I have  been  very  HI,  and  my  mamma  took  me 
to  a farm  half  a mile  from  the  sea.  The  CoaMt-gnard* 
live  mi  the  bunch  lo  prevent  smuggler*  from  landing 
l here.  tocu  Thomas  M. 


AlLC»a>TV  CtTV,  P*»T*t«  VASIA. 

Don't  you  want  to  bear  ataut  our  hub:  kitten? 
She  can  spring  fntai  the  third-story  window  to  the 
roof  when  she  wants  to  chase  Hie  hints,  and  she 
stands  on  a chair  by  Lhc  wiiulow  and  plays  with  the 
flic*.  Aii>as  L’.  J. 


• Mm *.jo,  |<ivt. 

Our  foar  cals  are  named  S|iot.  Nig,  Toby,  and 
Tyler.  Onr  dog's  name  It*  Vet.  A long  while  ago  I 
had  two  cats  which  wen*  called  Moody  and  Sankey. 
They  arc  dead.  I would  tike  to  exchange  piece*  of 
atlk  for  sea-moss.  I.inmk  A i.v kxso*. 


I suppose  everybody  haw  heard  of  Stony  Point, 
which  General  Anthony  Wayne  took  by  storm  at 
midnight  on  the  lfiih  of  July,  1779.  Tsu  yeur*  agu 
they  had  a centennial  releluwllnn  »n  lhc  spot.  I 
have  been  visitlug  during  a part  of  my  vnearion  at 
tnr  uncle's  farm  at  Stony  Point.  In  ploughing  he 
lias  found  caunon-bnlls,  stone  axe*,  and  soldier*’ 
but  Iona.  I myself  found  a cannon-ball,  and  prixu  It 
highly.  I helped  with  the  farm-work,  hoeing  corn 
and  cabbages,  and  taking  hold  heartily  of  whatever 
was  going  on.  I went  in  talking,  ami  learned  to 
swim  a little,  though  I am  not  yet  an  export  swim- 
mer. My  father,  who  to,  bus  saved  several  lives.  ..My 
Sunday-school  teacher  lately  took  her  class  to  \\  eet 
Point.  Wc  saw  Custer  s monument,  went  through 
tin:  library,  staid  until  evening,  and  saw  the  dross 
parade,  f think  it  is  splendid  to  see  the  officers  go 
forward  to  salute  five  commanding  officer. 

Thinking  1 would  like  |o  earn  some  monev,  I have 
undertaken  a paper  route,  and  have  lately  been  de- 
livering two  hundred  papers  a day.  School  begins 
the  first  Monday  in  September.  Aliuckt  4,  B. 

Ini  Bl.  OimiiI,  fiMla. 

I live  on  a little  island  in  Lake  Erie.  It  la  real 
pleasant  here.  1 have  ihe  very  nicest  kitten  yon  ever 
■nvr.  He  is  nestling  on  my  lap  and  purring  content- 
edly while  I write.  His  name  is  Jetty.  We  have  a 
dear  HtUe  while  pony  named  Billy,  I had  a pet 
chicken,  hut  It  died.  I wish  Jimmy  Brown  would 
relate  more  of  lito  ugt#  and  downs.  Emma  G, 


Nwu(,  Hi*  Jaaiav. 

I think  Toby  Tyler  was  a very  original  little  boy, 
and  it  was  loo  bud  to  end  hla  experiences  so  aoon. 
I would  like  to  hear  of  his  life  at  1'nclo  Haul's. 
Yon  have  no  Idea  how  gliul  1 would  be  to  see  his 
little,  innocent,  wistful  face  in  the  paper  again.  1 
wish  to  tell  yon  that  1 have  received  a letter  from 
on*  of  yonr  lorresjmudenls  in  Kuroiw.  It  was  not 
written' with  s view  to  exchanges,  bin  was  such  a 
letter  as  one  school -girl  would  write  lo  another. 
The  eorrwspundeno*  is  certainly  interesting,  as  nei- 
ther of  ns  has  friends  lu  the  other’s  country. 


1 wrote  to  you  last  winter  for  certain  information, 
which  you  very  kindly  gave  me.  Allow  me  to  thank 
you  for  it.  It  waa  quite  sat  War.  lory.  1 often  won- 
der who  it  i*  that  answers  all  the  question*  of  the 
Yoons  Proci.s's  tm-nds.  What  pile*  of  letter*  they 
must  read!  And,  dear  me!  don't  their  head*  ever 
ache?  If  yon  don't  think  my  curiosity  Intfierriitee'. 
perhapa  you  wouldn't  mind  telling  me  about  them. 

Lilia*  P. 

The  Editor’s  bend  never  aches  after  reading  each 
letter*  as  yours.  Miss  Lilian,  nor  aftw  answering  the 
questions  which  inquisitive  young  people  send  to 
Our  Post-office  Box.  But  as  lor  telling  you  any 
more,  that  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

WoOAUt-a,  tit*  Luegiiitii*,  Knm  ('•■nttut. 

Hr  *a  Faitm*,— Again  I write,  almost  fearing  ymt 
will  grow  lin'd  of  my  many  letter*  and  the  space  1 
occupy  in  yonr  Post-office  Box,  but  I wlaii  very 
much  to  thank  you  for  many  more  liUlrpacktgra 
that  you  have  sent  since  I last  wrote.  They  have 
conns  from  : Mrs.  E.  Janes,  Oshkosh,  Wia  ; Mias  Isa- 
bel Chambers.  Fifly-wecmid  Street,  Ijincasicr  Ave- 
nue,  West  Philadelphia,  Penn, : Mias  Edna  Van  Note. 
Ijctatmn,  Ohio;  Mr*.  Kebekah  Snyder,  Partem,  IU, ; 
Maggie  and  KJiaa  Bell,  Sabbath  Rest.  Penn.  ; Kuohi 
Lulieck,  Auburn,  CaJ. ; Mamie  Buckner,  Covingtoe, 
Ky. ; Chnrieo  Thompson;  Miiw*  Anna  and  LoqIm 
Favre,  Ontario,  Iowa ; Mire  Miriam  Oliver,  Miiwam 
keo,  W|*  ; Mis*  Isabel  Oakley.  Terre  Haute.  Ind.  ; 
Mtoa  Heckington.  He*  Moines.  Iowa ; George  P.Cnr- 
wm.  Villa  Neva,  Ihmn. ; Mire  S.  Wilson,  lloneoye. 
N.  Y. ; Mrs.  R.  R.  rirmsley,  Emmetsburg,  lo»u; 
Mis*  l^na  Tut-rh.  Alma,  Mfcli. 

Our  school  ha*  grown  since  I wrote  first,  and  now 
uumbers  thlrty**eveiL  Tln-n?  are  several  more  th*t 
want  to  come.  f>nr  dlnlng-rvtam  to  fall ; they  use 
nil  the  chairs,  with  all  from  the  lower  floor  of  the 
house  that  can  easily  be  carried  out.  We  will  have 
a bench  made  for  tiielr  use,  and  until  it  get#  cold 
can  put  Some  on  that  on  Ibe  long  gallery  betwrvn 
the  bonne  and  dining-room.  They  sing  “ By  cwl 
Hlbnun  V shady  nil"  very  nicely  indeed,  and  are  Irarr- 
jug  “ Onward,  fbristlan  Seddienv"  We  need  tut  ir- 
strutnenl  very  tuticli,  and  when  we  get  one  we  *u 
teach  them  twice  a month,  if  not  oftciirr,  on  b&tar- 
liav  afternoons. 

While  we  were  away,  Pete'*  older  ciiildren  grew 
up  very  wild,  Wc  feared  wi-cotlhl  not  reach  tiietu. 
but  we  are  very  glad  that  now  Ure  oldest  aon  hi* 
como  tn  Smxlny -school.  There  to  uir  more,  off  o* 
the  railroail ; but  as  Fayette  has  come,  be  will  fallow 
when  be  conn1*  home.  Fayette  doe*  but  know  bi» 
letters,  but  comes  in  tl»c  evening  during  tire  wrek 
to  my  little  mid;  so  he  will  booh  get  up  with  the 
others.  I tin  not  know  how  to  thank  yon  for  yt>w 
kind  ami  generous  help.  Wilknit  It  we  could  nut 
have  taught  thtwe  rhiUlreu,  much  as  we  d 1*3 red  to 
du  »u.  I think  they  ti>o  are  very  grateful  to  you  aiL 

We  tire  keeping  tack  the  iw*t  book*  and  pn*Ui<*t 
t cartla,  for  wc  want,  if  wc  can,  Co  make  a feast  nsd 
have  a tree  fur  them  ut  I'liristmaa,  and  make  ttiesi 
all  supremely  happy  for  him*  day.  They  Imre  never 
■kin  a Chris! utas  tree,  and  have  never  bad  any  t hn»;- 
mas  present*,  except  IV-te'srhildreti,  whoalwaystiAVc- 
a gilt  from  us.  1 am  not  *nte  that  wc  cmi  do’  it,  bat 
hop*  we  can.  Truly  your  grateful  friend. 

Mu*.  Ru'-jiarubov 


Nrw  lion. 

In  No.  93  of  llA*ntR's  Y'or*«  Prort.K  Mr.  Ecx*1’- 
stun  says  the  baby  elephant  cracks  |H!*-nnta  w ith  kt 
lect,  and  that  it  did  not  Irani  *hi*  from  the  grewie 
up  elephants, **  for  tlrey  cat  nuts  without  cracking 
them.  Tid*  to  n rntstake,  for  1 !iave  aeeii  the  tor*' 
t-b-phant*  ut  the  Zoological  Garden  In  PhiladclpMi 
crack  nuts  with  their  feet,  a*  Mr.  Eggl«rtnu  says  the 
Imby  elephant  dUL  fivaen  B- 

I'erbapa  the  eleptauta  you  saw  learned  their  cc.tr 
way  erf  cracking  onta  when  Urey  were  baby  eh- 
ptants,  and  never  forgo  I ft. 

I have  seen  a good  many  b-tter*  iti  the  FoaWJfiE* 
Box,  but  none  from  Carlisle.  Wrc.  live  about  hvii 
u mile  from  the  liuliati  school,  so  1 thought  I wou  d 
tell  you  about  it  The  boy*  all  wear  bine  ass 
forma,  ami  tbe  glris  bright  dresses  and  ribbon*. 
They  maku  many  useful  article*,  and  also  inoccaair  • 
and  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  sell  very  chesplj 
I am  twelve  years  old.  A.  Dirac  0 V. 


Bovs  ihviui,  Naw  Teas. 

My  mamma  take*  yon  for  os.  dear  Yotra«  Pron*. 
and  wc  like  you  so  much  I I am  going  to  semi  tire, 
my  first  letter,  to  you.  I am  eight  years  old.  I h*’  • 
one  brother  and  three  lltUe  s&tt-ra.  We  tiave  r« 
times  watching  cow*  in  papa's  orchard*.  <hn  bon- 
ilar-ncbuul  had  a picnic  at  Buffalo  Park  last  week; 
rowed  on  the  lake,  and  saw  the  swajiK  We  are  Ph- 
elples,  like  our  poor  Praident.  Our  district  h»  buy- 
ing ibeuic<!«t*chcKd-hotiseiu  Urecoutitry.  We  lUifl 
yonr  storks  all  splendid,  and  could  not  do  whhutl 
you.  Auci  Y.  H 


U«»'»  run,  Pitwimu- 
My  home  is  on  the  tanks  of  the  Alleghany  Ki»*. 
and  on  lire  farm  on  which  my  great-grandfather  lirW 
when  there  wood*  wtiv  tire  homo  of  lire  savogv  1-* 
dlans.  When  my  graiwlfather  was  a little  boy,  L» 
ntoiber  used  tu  take  him,  w ith  her  other  rblktm. 
into  F'»rt  Pitt,  now  Pittsburgh,  for  safety,  t hr-  • 
two  little  slaters,  one  five  years  and  lire  other  ioar 
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month*  old.  I had  n nice  old  dng  named  Bbep.  lie 
died.  Then  we  htui  none  until  my  aunt  came  from  , 
Tranemre,  and  brought  a conning  little  dog  with 
her.  She  think*  a great  deal  of  him.  for  one  night,  ] 
when  *hr  was  all  aJont',  lier  bouse  took  Are  and  burn- 
ed down.  and  Prince,  who  w»*  sleeping  In  her  irmn, 
harked  and  harked,  aitd  jumped  on  her  bed,  to  awaken  i 
her.  Hut  for  him  *he  might  have  been  burned  with  I 
the  house.  He  la  in  my  care,  and  is  faithful  and 
obedient. 

I would  like  very  much  to  ece  Mr*.  Richardson"* 
school,  and  old  Pete.  Horn  L.  8.,  Jnn.  • 

Prince  wan  a very  good  watch-dog,  and  you  ought  I 
to  lie  proud  of  him.  Fidelity  and  obedience  are 
splendid  ij  ii  all  the  iu  a dog's  character,  and  In  a boy’s  | 
too. 

Tho  following  exchanges  arc  offered  by  com*-  I 
* f pendents : 

Red  scallop  shells,  Indian  money  from  Buzzard  * [ 
Buy,  and  stones  from  the  Bay  of  randy,  for  a stone 
from  any  Territory.  I.awrxkck  Brim,**, 

T Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Postmarks,  for  anything  suitable  for  a museum ; 
or  thirty-live  postmarks,  for  an  Indian  arrow-head. 

Altuvn  R.  Willvouxo, 

I4T  Park  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Rare  coins,  postmarks,  and  rare  stamps,  especially 
from  South  and  Central  America,  China,  etc.,  for  i 
other  rare  stamps,  foreign  and  lT,  B.  Higher  values 
of  the  13*9  Issue  of  1'.  B.  America  eapeclally  desired.  \ 
Brnaav  Aiixxuriii, 

1*7  East  Sixty-ninth  St.,  New  York  City.  J 

A set  of  Paraguay  stamps,  for  the  81.  30,  and  90  j 
cent  lame  of  IJ.  S.  stamps  for  lw$8.  One  i’nraguuy 
mump,  for  any  one  of  those.  A Nova  Scotia  and  an  1 
Egypt  official  stamp,  for  the  7 or  90  cent  War  De- 
partment, or  liny  stamp  from  the  Executive  Depart-  i 
inent.  Airmen  Core, 

4 Washington  Avenue,  Madison,  Win. 

A very  iienutiful  topax  stone  from  Pike's  Peak, 
for  coins  uod  curinsitkw.  IIaumy  Wai-i-aox, 

Wintered,  Madison  Co.,  Iowa. 

An  autograph  note  of  nine  lines  signed  with  the  ! 
initial*  of  Longfellow,  one  of  seven  linos  signed 
with  the  Initials  of  J.  K.  lowed,  one  of  nine  line* 
signed  t).  W,  Holmes,  one  of  thirteen  lines  signed 
It.  W.  Emerson,  and  a signature  or  Louis  Agassis, 
fora  signed  note  or  document  of  Abraham  liiicoln 
or  John  Brown;  or  any  one  nf  them,  for  a signed 
note  or  document  of  l . s.  Grant,  General  Sherman, 
General  Sheridan,  General  Thomas,  or  Admiral  Fur- 
raguf.  KititiAsn  Noxton,  Ashfidd,  Mass. 

Postmarks,  for  postmarks.  Minerals,  for  red  and 
brown  hematite  and  black  magnetic  iron  ores,  tin 
and  nickel  ores  and  cinnahar,  sca-ehrlla  (rare  only), 
ocean  curiosities,  especially  a horseshoe-crab  and  a 
aea-horea.  Bend  postal  to  arrange  excluuige. 

Waltu  S.  Sni.utvi, 

C.  B.  Natural  History  Club, 

Box  9G6,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

A specimen  of  genuine  inva  from  Vesuvius,  for  an 
Indian  arrow-head,  or  ludiati  relic*  of  any  kind. 

John  S.  Woonarrr, 

310  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  j 

Stones  from  New  York,  Vermont,  or  Massorhu-  | 
•etts,  for  stone*  from  any  State  or  Territory  except 
New  Jersey  and  Penney  I vanlu. 

Jxmnir  J.  Enwvatis, 
Platfsburg,  Clin  tun  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  New  Zealand  stamp,  fur  1 
an  Indian  arrow-head. 

Euwauk  IVo nnt  vox,  Jun., 

4t»  Thlnl  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Two  pieces  of  Iron  ore.  for  the  same  or  tiny  other 
kind  of  ore;  twenty  Canadian  stain;*,  for  two  Mcxi-  , 
can  agate*.  John  Kki.i  rr, 

Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada  Weak  j 

Coins  and  postage  stamps  from  Turkov,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  llidy,  for  liieir  value  in  the  same  from 
other  countries.  Rnoxit  By  user, 

Station  C,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 


Eight  jx>9tmarks,  for  an  Africau  or  Braxillan 
stamp.  Wai.tx«  Dmus, 

80ifi  Camac  Be,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


Minerals  and  curiosities,  granite,  morble  in  the 
rough,  mien,  gold,  lead,  and  silver  ores,  all  In  tho  | 
same  stone,  far  other  minerals.  Iron  ore  especially  | 
wanted.  The  wing  of  a flying-flsh,  caught  hy  my-  | 
self  lu  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  also  uttered. 

W.  M-  V*s«  Prr  Wxvna, 

836  DuMeld  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Stamps  from  Mauritius,  Falkland.  Marquesas  Isl- 
ands, Molucca*.  Caroline  Islands,  Bnlixbergen,  Per-  : 
sin,  ami  Tripoli,  for  stamp*  from  Turkey,  Austria. 
Portagni,  South  America,  Central  America,  Heligo- 


land, Ferjfr  Islands,  Germany,  Sandwich  Islands, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Italy,  Switzerland.  Russia,  Cope 
of  Good  Hope.  Rare  siamph  requirmL 

Charlie*  Srr.Ki.ixo,  Station  C,  San  Francisco. 


me  the  best  offer  of  any  kind  of  curiosity.  Also  rare 
postmark*,  for  foreign  postage  stamps  and  coins. 
A microscope  especially  desired. 

Frank  Nxumx,  Moumoutli,  Warren  Co.,  III. 


IYmrlan  stamp*,  for  U.  S.  reveirne*,  and  postage 
stamj*  from  China,  Prince  Eiiwanl  Island,  and  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  F.  II.  Louer, 

Box  466,  New  York  City. 

Stones  of  public  building*  ami  soil  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ami  New  Jersey,  for  umm-liend*  and  p<wt- 
marks  of  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Hauy  M.  Glovxk, 

IWt  South  Tcuth  St-,  Philadelphia,  Penn, 

A piece  nf  elm  under  which  Logan,  the  celebrated 
Indian  chief,  made  a treaty  with  the  whites,  and 
shells  from  Islands  around  Australia,  for  Indian  and 
other  rurloaitic*,  type,  game*,  etc.  Type  especially 
wanted.  John  S.  Dcrrr, 

Clrclovlllt*,  Pickaway  Cow,  Ohio. 

• Berrios,  and  cotton  in  the  pod  from  Cuba,  coffee 
seed*  and  leaves,  and  botanic  specimen*  tor  n mo- 
re  tun.  for  genuine  Indian  relic*.  Bend  postal  lu  ad- 
vance. Joskiii  11.  Paroio, 

346  East  Thirty-foarlli  Mu,  New  York  City. 

A box  containing  eleven  different  cnriosltle*.  for 
three  African,  Asiatic,  or  Australian  stamps.  A II.  8. 
dime  of  IsM,  fur  gold  ore. 

A.  A.  Berko,  Box  108,  Nahant,  Mass. 

Btamps,  for  stamp*  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Hol- 
land, Spain, and  Russia.  Jams*  llrst.trvraz, 

1719  Geary  St.,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 


One  hundred  postmarks,  all  different,  including 
come  foreign  om«,  tor  rare  foreign  coins  of  any 
country  except  England.  C.  E.  Di.vxi.ra, 

2u39  Canute  St.,  Philadelphia,  Ponu. 


A magic  lantern,  with  slide*,  for  a prinUng-prcwx 
and  type.  F.  J.  Him..  Jon., 

1*8  South  Fifth  8L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Carbonate  ore*,  containing  lead,  sliver,  anil  other 
minerals,  miming  Ihe  different  mines  Irmn  which 
they  come,  fur  Indian  relics  ami  curiosities  suitable 
for  a cabinet.  Fifty  foreign  stamp*,  tor  a genuine 
Indian  tomahawk.  Write  before  wilding  ni  tides. 

Ji:b<>nk  T.  Garun r it, 

1384  Tenth  Avenue,  East  Oakland,  Col. 

Forty  stamp*,  for  Indian  relics.  Please  write  to 
arrange  exchange.  SaMCRl  Sixulaik, 

Box  W,  Winooski.  Chittenden  Co.,  V|. 


Flue  specimen*  of  Iron  pyrites,  for  any  curiosities 
except  aiaiapw.  ARTiirm  Cow  him, 

Delpbus,  Alien  Co.,  Ohio. 

Three  foreign  postage  stamps,  for  one  from  Tur- 
ks). 8.  J.  Wrtss.  care  of  .1.  Kearney, 

38  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 


Foreign  and  old  U.  8.  stumps,  for  stamps  from  Asia 
and  Africa.  Jxsmb  Nxwton, 

Kavvillc,  W orecster  Co.,  Mass. 


Fifty  mixcil  Canadian  sumps,  for  a piece  of  red 
coral;  twenty-live,  for  a piece  of  petrified  hickory 
w uoaL  John  A.  Johnston,  Whitby,  Ontario,  Can. 

Norwegian,  French.  Danish,  and  old  and  rare  U.  8. 
stamp*,  fur  any  South  American  stamp*.  Stamp  fur 

Stomp.  II  AROt.O  CUANNINO, 

Care  of  Wilke*  Roper,  Princeton,  Mass. 


Pust marks  from  ail  parts  of  the  world,  and  very 
rare  foreign  stamp*.  Including  two  varieties  of  Gre- 
nada. for  minerals,  ore*,  and  Indian  curiosities.  Sev- 
eral line  garnets  for  Iceland  spar  or  gold  or  silver 
or*  F.  W.  Box, 

10b  West  183d  8k,  New  York  City. 


One  hundred  postmark*,  for  an  ISftd  nickel  cent 
or  ir.  S.  cornier  cant*  of  17*4,  1TW.  1796.  1797,  179$, 
1*19,  tuul  1811.  Ont  Ptrov. 

80b  Prince  8L, New  York  City. 


Shells  from  the  Weal  Indies,  silk  for  quilts,  but- 
tons with  shanks,  and  a set  or  fancy  gilt  card*,  for 
curiiMilicw.  Please  label  specimen*. 

Nina  Watts, 

Box  136,  Station  A,  New  York  City, 


A 1,  8,  and  8 cent  Norwegian,  a 1 and  8 cent  Japa- 
nese, and  a B-ccnt  Canadian,  for  an  Indian  arrow- 
head. J.  A-  Harris,  Box  1(1,  Attleborough,  Mono. 


Foreign  stamps  and  0.  8.  postmarks,  for  stomps 
from  Hamburg,  Gold  Const,  Egypt,  Japan.  China, 
llong-Korig,  Straits SettkxneaU,  prince  Edward  and 
Virgin  Island*-  W.  F.  G., 

324  East  Fifty-fifth  SL,  New  York  City. 


Rare  foreign  stamps,  for  the  oarne  from  Brazil, 
Ceylon,  Argentine  Republic,  lioiig-Kong,  Japan,  etc. 

W.  K.  Oikrl',  11*  Henry  SL,  New  York  City. 

A telephone  tliat  will  work  two  miles,  for  a pho- 
tographers camera  like  one  advertised  in  Yncso 
Phonic.  11.  H*wn. 

841)  Washington  8t.,  Hoboken. 

[For  other  ejehanw*,  are  third  pape  of  cater.  J 

A.  8.  D. — Wood’S  lUvutmtrd  Saturn!  Hut  or  if, 
Ingcreoll's  Friend • worth  Knowing,  Wolfs  H’lUJin- 
real*,  and  Jaeger's  Sorth  A mtriean  hmeeu  are  all 
excellent  works  on  the  subject*  they  treat.  These 
books  are  publitvhcd  by  Harper  A Brotliers,  and  are 
Illustrated. 

N.  En.j  F.— Wo  can  hardly  blame  you  for  feeling 
dissatisfied  with  your  present  position.  A boy  of 
sixteen,  w ha  t«  well  xml  strong,  anil  who  ha*  acquired 
a common-school  edneatfon,  ought  to  do  better  than 
remain  in  an  office  at  |3  a week,  wltli  no  prospect  of 
advancement.  You  might  lenm  n trade.  Yon  might. 
If  your  parent*  gave  their  ronsi-nt,  go  W«u  and  en- 
gage in  farming.  You  might  enter  a business  house 
at  the  bottom,  and  work  your  way  up.  Whatever 
you  do,  thoroughness,  honesty,  and  diligence  are  ne- 
cessary to  sucre**.  Ho  is  self -denial,  and  a steady 
effort  to  do  your  beet  every  day. 

Lxwir  1C— Direction*  for  making  a steam-engine 
and  boiler  were  given  In  No.  4V,  VoL  I. 

Correct  answer*  to  pnrzles  have  been  received  from 
II.  Denny  Paxion,  “Uoeeti  Bess,"  Flavd  ft.  Mine*, 
Rose  li.,  “Miss  Onrl,  .Vixn'nn  K.  .Yoremoa,  George 
Syleeotrr,  " Will  O.  Tree,"  Little  Tommie.  Prank  I }>- 
run,  G.  Volckhaunrii,  “ Wiggins  arid  Hprlgglns,'' 
Paxton,  Lizzie  Cramer,  F»tini  .s'.  Airis.  Emily  Fane, 
C. T.,  John  W.  Wanl.O.  A.  A., Jacob  Murks, “North 
Star,"  Leo  Marks,  James  Watson,  Jemima  Bevsluu, 
Emma  Huidim. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

Oil  AH  ARKS. 

My  second,  though  stationary,  carries  my  first, 
and  my  whole  i*  an  indispensable  article  In  the 
kltrhell. 

My  flret  is  the  can*^•  of  mv  second,  and  my  sec- 
ond I*  * <|pfeu*«>  against  my  first.  My  whole  Is  part 
of  a lady's  toilet.  Ei.kanor. 


No.  t. 

TWO  XNIOMAS. 

My  Aral  is  in  pool,  bm  not  in  spring. 

M)  second  i«  in  toll,  but  not  in  ring. 

My  third  is  In  cat,  but  not  in  dog. 

My  fourth  is  hi  mouse, and  not  In  frog. 

My  fifth  is  in  sun,  and  not  in  moou. 

My  sixth  Is  In  rabbit,  not  in  ’coon. 

My  whole  nine*  in  a mournful  way 
The  livelong  hot  midsummer  day. 

Gr.ojmx  E.  W. 

1 Prsv  who  can  guess  my  name  ? 

My  first  is  in  Busan,  and  not  in  NHI. 

I My  second  Is  in  luez,  and  not  in  Belle. 

My  third  is  In  Rosa,  and  not  in  Nan. 

1 Mv  fourth  is  In  Ellen,  amt  nut  in  Fan. 

My  fifth  is  in  Nora,  and  not  In  Hctllc. 

| My  sixth  is  in  Anns,  and  not  in  Uettie. 

My  whole  might  he  worked  I11  the  sampler's  frame. 


No.  3. 

TWO  MAMONM. 

1.-1  A consonant.  2.  A strong  drink.  3.  A aweet 
substance.  4.  A girl's  name.  A.  A consonant. 

2-— 1.  In  river.  2.  A metal.  S.  A kind  of  serpent. 
4.  A trap.  A.  I11  river.  Damon  and  Pvtiiias. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  9A. 

No.  1.  R E G A I.  CEASE 
ELIDE  EASEL 
GIVEN  ASIDE 
ADEPT  SEDAN 
LENTO  ELENA 
A C I D 
CODE 
IDLE 
DEEP 

No.  2.  L eopar  D 

A ntrlop  K 
M is*  E 
B adge  K 

Not  3.  Preach,  reach,  each.  Clvext,  beat,  eat. 

No.  4.  Obelisk. 


A genuine  bracket -saw  and  outfit,  with  thirty-five 
patterns  and  thirteen  saw-blade*,  to  any  one  rending  Throwing  a Light,  on  page  790— Crane. 
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Teddy  so  big,  ami  Dot  so  small, 

And  Pel  half  way  between, 

Run  when  they  heard  dear  mamma's  cull; 
And  the  tdy  tall  gratia 
They  ha«l  to  paw 
Hid  them  from  being  been. 

Teddy  no  big,  ami  Dot  ho  Hiuall, 

And  Pet  of  middling  size, 

They  climbed  Miss  Spunkem's  garden  wall, 
And — ping,  pang,  ping ! — 

The  jollies!  .swing 
Hung  right  before  their  eyes. 

Cried  Teddy,  with  his  cap  a-twirl : 

*•  It's  ours,  for — don't  you  sect — 

Miss  Bpaukem's  got  no  boy  nor  girl. 


THE  LAST  ROWS 

“ Now,  then,  ladle*  and  gentlemen,  ait  eteadj,  trim  the  boat,  and 
nwny  wc  go.  One!  two!— 


Bo  jump  in,  Pet ; 

Dot,  don’t  you  fret — 

I’ll  swing  you,  after  me.” 

As  Teddy  pushed,  as  Pet  she  clung, 

And  Dot  Hat  on  the  wall. 

The  sly  old  swing,  as  it  swing,  6waug,  swung, 
Knoeked  Ted  about, 

And  spilled  Pet  out, 

Giving  them  both  a fall. 

PARLOR  MAGIC. 

TIIB  MIKACULOt'8  APPLE. 

T)  divide  an  apple  into  several  parts  without  breaking  the 
rind:  Pssh  a needle  and  threud  under  the  rind  of  the  apple, 
which  in  easily  done  by  putting  the  needle  in  again  at  the  same 
hole  it  came  out  of;  aud  so  passing  on  until  you  have  gone 
round  the  apple.  Tlieu  take  both  ends  of  the  thread  in  your 
hands,  ami  draw  it  out.  by  which  means  the  apple  will  be  divided 
into  two  parts.  In  the  same  manner  you  may  divide  it  into  as 
many  parts  as  you  please,  and  yet  the  rind  will  remain  entire. 
Present  the  apple  to  any  one  to  peel,  and  it  will  immediately 
fall  to  pieces. 

TI1E  OMELET  COOKED  IN  A HAT. 

State  that  you  are  abnnt  to  cook  an  omelet ; then  you  break 
four  eggs  in  a lint,  pluce  the  hat  for  a short  time  over  the  llaine 
of  a caudle,  aud  shortly  after  produce  an  omelet  completely  cook- 
ed and  quite  hot.  Borne  persons  will  be  credulouH  enough  to 
lielievc  that  by  the  help  of  ccrtuiu  ingredients  you  havo  been 
enabled  to  cook  the  omelet  without  lire;  hut  the  secret  of  the 
trick  is  that  the  omelet  had  been  previously  cooked  and  placed 
iu  the  hat,  hut  could  not  lie  seen,  because  the  operator,  when 
breaking  the  eggs,  placed  it  too  high  for  the  spectators  to  ob- 
serve the  contents.  The  eggs  were  empty  ones,  the  route  tits 
having  been  previously  extracted  by  being  sucked  through  a 
nuiuII  aperture  ; but  to  prevent  the  company  from  suspecting 
this,  the  operator  should,  as  if  by  accident,  let  a full  egg  full  on 
the  table,  the  breaking  of  which  induces  a belief  that  the  oth- 
ers arc  also  full. 

THE  INK  AND  FI8II  TRICK. 

This  is  really  a first-rate  delusion.  You  bring  before  the  spec- 
tators a glass  vase  full  of  ink.  You  dip  a ladle  into  it,  and 
pour  out  Home  of  the  ink  upon  a plate,  in  order  to  convince  the 
nudieuee  that  the  suliNtance  in  the  vase  is  reullv  ink.  You  then 
throw  a handkerchief  over  the  vase,  and  instantly  withdraw  it. 
when  the  vase  is  found  to  ho  filled  with  pure  water,  in  which  a 
couple  of  gold-fish  are  swimming. 

This  apparent  impossibility  is  performed  as  follows:  To  the 
interior  of  the  vessel  is  tilted  a black  silk  lining,  which  adheres 
closely  to  the  sides  when  pressed  by  the  water,  and  which  i.% 
withdrawn  inside  the  handkerchief  during  the  performance  of 
the  trick.  The  ladle  has  a hollow  handle,  with  an  opening  into 
the  bowl ; in  the  handle  is  a spoonful  or  so  of  ink,  w hich  run* 
into  the  bowl  when  it  is  held  downward  during  the  act  of  dip- 
ping it  into  the  vase. 
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“ RIGHT  ABOUT  FACE.” 

HV  MARY  U BRINE. 

“Now,  right  shout  face!"  8eptemlx*r  erica. 

“Right  about  face,  and  march!"  cries  she: 

• You,  Summer,  have  had  yo*r  tiny,  and  now. 

In  spite  of  your  sorrowful  clouded  brow. 

The  children  belong  to  ntr. 

“Come,  fall  into  line,  you  girls  and  Imys, 

Tanned  and  aunburnod,  merry  and  guy 
Turn  your  hacks  to  the  wood*  and  hill*. 

The  meadow  pond*  and  the  mountain  rills. 

And  inan-li  from  them  all  away. 

**  Are  you  loath,  I wonder,  to  say  farewell 

To  the  summer  days  and  the  summer  skies  ? 
Ah!  time  flies  fast;  vacation  Is  done; 

You've  finished  vour  season  of  frolic  and  fun; 

Now  turn  your  tardy  eyes 

“Toward  vour  lessons  ami  liook*.  my  dears. 

Why.  when*  would  our  men  and  women  la-. 
If  the  chihlrn*  forever  with  Hummer  plavcd  ? 

Come,  right  about  face."  Soptemlier  saki, 

“And  return  to  school  with  me." 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  SHIPS. 

SAILING  vessels  carry  either  square  sails  or  fore-and- 
aft  sails.  A square-sail  is  one  the  head  of  which  is 
“bent”  or  made  fast  to  the  jack-stay— an  iron  rod  on  a 
yard.  Fore-and-aft  sails,  instead  of  being  bent  to  yards, 
are  mostly  supplied  with  a boom  or  gaff,  or  both.  The 
lower  corners  of  square-sails  are  called  clews.  The  fore-  j 
sail  and  mainsail  are  often  called  the  courses.  Soil  is  sel-  i 
dom  carried  on  the  cross- jack  (pronounced  krojik)  yard, 
the  lowest,  yard  on  the  mizzenmast. 

The  courses,  when  “set,’'  an*  kept  down  by  means  of 
ropes  leading  from  the  clews  fore  and  aft,  called  tacks  and 
sheets.  Above  the  courses  come  the  topsails;  above  the  i 
topsails,  the  top-gallant -sails;  and  next  above,  the  royals.  ! 
Some  very  large  ships  carry  still  loftier  sails,  called  sky-  | 
sails. 

Most  merchant  ships  carry  double  topsails,  one  above 
the  other,  for  greater  ease  in  handling;  but  on  men -of-  i 
war,  having  large  crews,  single  topsails  an*  the  rule. 

The  head-sails  are  those  which  the  bowsprit  and  the 
Imhuiis  it  supports  carry  forward.  These  are  the  foretop- 
mast stay  sail,  the  jib,  and  flying-jib.  Large  vessels  car- 
ry even  more  heml-sails.  The  spanker,  or  driver,  as  our 
merchantmen  sometimes  call  it.  is  a fore-and-aft  sail,  ami 
is  the  aftersail  of  a ship  nr  bark. 

A compass  being  divided  into  thirty-two  points,  sailors  | 
consider  the  horizon  at  sea  as  having  an  equal  number  of  1 
divisions,  and  speak  of  a ship  as  sailing  within  live  or  six 
points  of  the  direction  the  wind  is  blowing  from. 

When  the  sails  of  a ship  arc  filled  with  wind,  they  are  ! 
said  to  be  drawing  or  full.  A good  sailor  is  never  so  hap- 
py as  when  with  a whole-sail  breeze  he  sees  all  his  canvas 
spread  and  drawing,  and  feels  himself  “off  liefore  it."  | 


THE  BROKEN  VASE. 

BY  MBS.  W.  II.  SNYUEU. 

“ "VT'OW,”  said  Mary,  impatiently,  as  she  came  in  from  j 
i V school.  " I shall  have,  to  draw  another  hateful  old 
design,  for  she  wouldn’t  accept  the  one  I took  in  this 
morning.  She  said  it  was  drawn  carelessly,  and  that  I 
hadn't  followed  her  directions,  and  that  I had  made  thick 
lines,  and  hadn’t  properly  erased  my  guide  lines.  She 
was  ever  so  hart!  to  please,  anil  I hate  her.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  see  my  little  girl  in  such  a bad  humor  I 
to-day,”  said  mother.  “I  thought  I heart!  her  say  this 
morning  that  Miss  Jones  was  * so  nice.*  ” 

“ Oh  yes,  but  she  isn't  always  nice.  She’s  dreadfully  par- 
ticular sometimes — at  least  with  me.  She  was  pleasant 
••Hough  to  Jenny  Kirkland  and  Clara  Saekett,  and  she  al- 


most alwuyssays  to  those  two  girls,  ‘You  have  done  very 
well,  and  you  deserve  a great  deal  of  credit.*  And  to 
make  matters  worse.  Miss  Howland  had  to  go  and  sav. 

* Mary,  you  must  bring  in  a letter  design  to-morrow,  or  1 
shall  have  to  discredit  you.'  Well,  I’ll  bring  her  in  a d»- 
sign  to-morrow,”  and  she  added,  in  an  under  tone,  “ I’ll 
just  copy  it  off  of  grandpa's  old  Nantgru  vase.”  So  saying 
she  approached  the  table  upon  which  stood  the  vase,  with 
a few  flowers  in  it  tastefully  arranged,  and  throwing  her 
hat  and  books  petulantly  down,  the  corner  of  her  geogra 
phy  struck  the  vast*,  and  it  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  was 
shattered  into  half  a dozen  pieces. 

Emma  and  Waller,  hearing  the  crush,  hastened  in. 

“Bee  what  I have  done!”  said  Mary,  sitting  down  upon 
a chair  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  holding  up  a portion  of 
the  broken  vase.  “ I am  so  sorry  that  I have  broken  dear 
grandpa's  vase.” 

“ And  grandpa  will  be  sorry  too,”  said  Emma.  “ for  he 
highly  prizes  his  vase.  Grandpa” — as  the  old  gentleman 
walked  feebly  into  the  room — “ Mary  has  broken  your 
vase,  ami  she  is  very  sorry’.” 

Grandpa  took  the  fragments  in  his  trembling  hand,  and 
looked  almost  lovingly  upon  them. 

“Oh.  grandpa.”  exclaimed  Walter,  sympathetically. 
“ I think  father  will  lx?  able  to  mend  it  with  some  of  his 
new  cement  when  he  cornea  home  to-night.” 

“I  hope  so,  my  boy,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “for  1 
value  it  very  much.  It  was  given  to  me  many  years  ago 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Barr,  who  had  a large  porcelain  manu- 
factory in  Worcester,  England.” 

“ Please,  grandpa,"  said  Walter,  “tell  us  something  of 
the  history’  of  your  vase.” 

Grandpa  sat  down  in  the  large  easy -chair,  and  tin* 
children  gathered  around  him,  anticipating  a pleasant 
story,  for  grandpa  told  a great  many  pleasant  thing* 
about  events  that  luip|H*iied  during  his  youth. 

“One  sultry  day  in  May.  in  the  year  1811,”  began 
grandpa,  “ I went  to  visit  my  friend  Mr.  Barr  in  Worces 
ter.  Mr.  Barr  had  one  of  the  most  celebrated  china  man 
ufactories  in  Englund.  Barr,  Flight,  Barr  was  a firm 
widely  kuown  in  those  days. 

“ I accompanied  my  friend  to  his  factory,  for  I was 
greatly  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and 
indeed  of  any  article.  After  spending  several  hours  in 
passing  from  room  to  mom,  I noticed  that  it  was  grow 
ing  dark,  and  drawing  out  my  watch,  saw  that  it  was 
but  little  after  four  o’clock.  Mr.  Barr  remarked  at  the 
same  time, ‘I  shouldn't  Is*  surprised  if  we  had  a shower 
liefore  long.'  Just  as  we  were  shaking  we  heard  the  rum- 
bling of  distant  thunder. 

“We  then  walked  to  a window  that  looked  out  to- 
ward the  east,  and  noticed  that  very  dark  clouds  wen* 
rising  in  that  direction,  and  that  they  extended  to  the 
south.  We  stood  some  time  watching  the  rising  storm. 
The  sky  in  an  incredibly  short  time  presented  a very 
threatening  appearance.  Inky  clouds  piled  up  rapidly  in 
huge  masses,  and  the  continuous  mar  of  distant  thunder 
uml  the  terrible  flashes  of  forked  lightning  tilled  us  with 
apprehension  as  to  what  the  storm  would  be  when  it 
reached  us. 

“About  this  time  Mr.  Barr's  attention  was  directed  to 
something  in  another  part  of  the  building,  and  for  a while 
we  lost  sight  of  the  storm,  but  suddenly’  we  were  startled 
by  a tremendous  chip  of  thunder,  accompanied  by  a flash 
of  dazzling  brightness,  and  then  the  storm  swept  upon  us 
in  all  its  fury. 

“The  roar  of  the  tempest,  the  crashing  of  thunder,  and 
the  dualling  of  hail  stones  against  the  windows  and  upon 
the  roof  of  the  factory  were  really’  ap|>alling.  Awe- 
stricken, we  stood  and  listened. 

“ Presently  a man  rushed  into  the  room,  and  approach 
ing  Mr.  Barr,  said,  ‘Oh,  sir.  I do  believe  that  every*  wiu 
der  in  the  whole  factory  is  broke  with  the  hail.  I never 
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in  my  life  sec  such  stones  before;  they  are  surely  five  or 
six  inches  round.’ 

“This  was  no  exaggeration.  We  hurried  through  the 
rooms  on  the  exposed  sides  of  the  building,  and  every- 
where destruction  met  our  view:  broken  glass,  hail- 
stones, and  broken  china  were  scattered  over  the  floors. 
The  tempest  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury  long 
after  ordinary  storms  would  have  exhausted  themselves 
or  have  passed  away. 

•’After  a while  men  came  in  with  pale  and  anxious 
faces,  and  told  us  that  the  river  Severn  had  risen  six  feet 
in  one  hour,  and  that  it  was  still  rapidly  rising,  and  they 
feared  great  distress  would  be  occasioned  by  the  flood. 

“The  time  seemed  interminable  while  we  waited  and 
watched  for  the  storm  to  subside.  At  last , as  if  reluctantly, 
the  thunder  became  more  and  more  distant,  and  the  light- 
ning Hashes  less  dazzling  and  terrific.  Every  one  breathed 
more  freely  now'.  We  felt  as  if  a terrible  dream  had  been 
upon  us,  and  we  were  just  waking  from  it.  By-and-by 
the  clouds  drifted  away,  and  only  occasionally  a far-off 
flash  illumined  the  horizon.  The  air  was  wonderfully 
pure,  and  the  moon  and  stars  shone  out  brightly  over  a 
scene  of  desolation. 

“That  night  I spent  at  Mr.  Barrs  house,  aud  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  after  visiting  the  factory,  wc  took  a drive 
through  the  town,  and  out  into  the  surrounding  country. 
Ill  the  city,  gardens  were  laid  waste,  trees  W'ero  torn  and 
almost  stripped  of  their  foliage,  aud  nearly  every  win- 
dow that  faced  the  east  was  broken.  One  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  said  that  the  town  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  besieged. 

“But  the  country — oh,  how  sad  and  desolate  it  looked ! 
The  fields  of  grass  and  corn  that  yesterday  were  so  beau- 
tiful, and  the  luxuriant  crops  that  promised  such  an 
abundant  harvest,  were  everywhere  beaten  down  and  de- 
stroyed. The  river,  too,  had  risen  twenty  feet  during  the 
storm,  and  had,  swept  madly  over  the  adjacent  fields,  car- 
rying away  houses  and  barns,  destroying  many  peaceful 
aud  pleasant  homes,  and  sweeping  herds  of  cattle  from 
the  pastures.* 

“As  we  reached  the  top  of  a certain  hill,  I looked  anx- 
iously toward  the  river  for  a picturesque  little  cottage 
that  1 had  often  admired  on  account  of  its  pretty  porch 
that  was  overrun  with  roses  and  honeysuckle,  and  be- 
cause of  the  fine  elms  that  overshadowed  it  I had  al- 
ways imagined  that  place  to  lx*  the  home  of  some  refined 
person.  All  the  surroundings  indicated  it,  although  it 
was  quite  apparent  that  the  owner  was  not  wealthy. 

“*Ah,’  said  Mr.  Barr,  looking  in  the  same  direction, 
‘the  Professors  little  cottage  has  gone  too!’  He  reined 
in  his  horses,  and  sat  silently  looking  toward  the  spot. 

“‘Mr.  Barr,  sir,1  said  a man,  approaching  the  carriage, 
‘last  night  was  a fearful  night.  We  narrowly  escaped 
with  our  lives.’  And  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
cottage : ‘The  Professor  yonder  was  drowned,  and  his 
house  swept  away  by  the  flood.  The  Lord  help  his  little 
gurl  1’ ” 

“ * Where  is  she  ?’  asked  Mr.  Barr. 

“ ‘She’s  with  me  wife  in  the  hut  over  ou  the  hill,  and 
she’s  entirely  heart-broken  with  the  loss  of  her  father. 

sir.’ 

“‘We  must  do  something  for  her  at  once,’  said  my 
kind-hearted  friend.  Then  turning  to  the  man:  ‘Jump 
in ; we  are  going  to  drive  up  to  the  hut.’ 

“We  drove  ou  at  a brisk  pace,  while  the  man  related 
his  sad  story. 

“ * You  see,  sir,’  he  began,  ‘the  storm  got  so  fierce,  and 
the  water  riz  so  high  about  the  cabin,  that  I told  Betsey  to 
get  tile  children  ready  and  we’d  take  to  the  boat.  Now 
the  big  lx  sit  had  c.ai>sized  at  the  stake,  and  I liud  naught 
but  the  little  one,  and  I wuz  afeured  the  weight  of  us 
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would  sw'amp  her  in  sccli  a sea.  Just  as  we  neared  the 
cottage  the  Professor  he  come  out  on  the  shed  and  shout- 
ed to  me,  sez  he,  “ Juntos,  for  the  lovo  of  Heaven  save  my 
child.”  I sez,  “Ay,  ay,  sir,  I’ll  do  me  best.”  It  wuz  no 
small  thing  to  get  her  aboard,  I can  tell  yer,  sir.  The 
wind  wuz  a-blowin’  a gale,  and  it  wuz  all  I could  do  to 
keep  the  boat  steady  before  it.  After  a good  deal  of  hard 
w'ork,  and  no  little  danger,  we  got  her  under  the  lee  of 
the  house,  and  took  the  little  gurl  in. 

**  ‘Oh!  hut.  sir,  it  would  hev  made  yer  heart  ache  to  see 
her  there  cryin’  about  leavin’  her  father.  I raallv  do 
think  she’d  hev  staid  with  him  and  died  if  lie  hadn’t  hev 
sed,  *•  Mary,  my  child,  you  must  get  into  the  boat  at  once: 
then  I will  only  have  myself  to  look  after,  and  I will  lx* 
much  more  likely  to  be  saved.  God  keep  you,  my  dar- 
ling 1”  Them  w’as  the  last  words  I ever  heenl  him  say.’ 

“By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  ami 
we  were  not  long  iu  getting  to  the  hut. 

“What  a lovely  child  it  was  that  run  out  to  meet  us  as 
we  approached,  but  soon  shipped,  and  looking  wistfully 
at  ub,  inquired,  in  a low  sad  voice,  * Have  you  found  my 
father  yet  ?" 

“The  boatman  in  his  gentlest  manner  said,  ‘Not  yet, 
dear.’ 

“The  child’s  large  blue  eyes  instantly  filled  with  tears, 
her  lips  quivered,  and  she  turned  quickly  and  went  back 
into  the  hut.  I felt  a sudden  sickness  at  my  heart,  and 
I Raw  my  friend  pass  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

“Presently  we  followed  her  in,  and  Mr.  Barr  took  her 
hand  and  kindly  said,  4 My  child,  you  can  not  remaiu  in 
this  place.  Come  home  with  us,  and  we  will  take  every 
possible  means  to  find  your  father.’ 

“‘Ay,’  said  the  lioutuiaii's  wife,  ‘Mr.  Barr  is  u good 
gentleman,  and  lie’ll  do  all  lie  ken  for  ye.’ 

“The  child  was  attracted  by  his  kindly  manner,  as  in- 
deed every  one  was  with  whom  lie  had  to  do,  and  she 
readily  consented  to  go. 

“We  gave  some  money  to  the  boatman  to  relieve  liis 
present  necessities,  and  tenderly  placing  our  little  charge 
in  the  carriage,  drove  rapidly  back  to  the  city.  It  is  need  - 
less  to  say  that  her  father  was  never  found. 

“Before  I left  Worcester  I told  Mr.  Barr  that  as  1 was  a 
young  man  of  some  means,  and  happily  for  myself  had  a 
disposition  to  do  some  gtxxl  in  the  world  rather  than  to 
live  in  selfishness,  I would  esteem  it  a favor  if  I might  lx* 
permitted  to  educate  this  little  girl,  so  that,  she  could  sus 
tain  herself  in  a manner  that  would  not  be  burdensome, 
and  that  would  at  the  same  time  give  her  a place  among 
refined  people.  Mr.  Barr  was  pleased  with  my  request, 
and  willingly  gave  his  consent;  so  little  Mary  was  at  once 
placisl  in  an  excellent  school." 

“Grandpa,  what  was  her  name  besides  Mary  ?”  asked 
Walter. 

“1  will  tell  you  by-aud-by,” said  grandpa. 

“Shortly  after  this,”  continued  the  old  grntlemuu,  “ 1 
returned  to  America,  and  it  was  several  years  lx* fore*  1 
visited  England  again;  but  finally  business  compelled  me 
to  cross  the  ocean  once  more,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I 
was  not  long  in  seeking  my  old  friends  and  my  little  pro 
tegee.  But  she  was  no  longer  little;  she  had  grown  to  be 
a lovely  young  lady,  gentle,  intelligent,  and  beautiful.” 

“And  what  was  her  name  ?*’  we  all  asked,  in  chorus. 

“ Her  name  was  Mary  Aiues.” 

“Mary  Ames!”  we  exclaimed;  “why.  that  is  grand- 
ma’s name.” 

“And  she  is  gnmdiuu,"  he  said,  with  a smile. 

“What  a beautiful  story!”  we  cried,  “and  all  about 
grandma.” 

“But  you  haven’t  told  us  about  the  vase  yet,”  said 
Walter. 

“Well,  my  boy,” said  grandpa,  “Mr.  Barr  gave  Mary 
an  elegant  set  of  china,  such  china  as  is  rarely  seen  in 
these  days;  and  he  said  to  me,  * Farriugton,  I will  give 
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“GRANDPA  TOOK  T11E  FRAGMENTS  IN  HIS  TREMBLING  HAND." 


you  a specimen  of  this  new  porcelain  that  I have  been  | 
experimenting  upon  so  much  of  late.  I regard  this  us 
quite  a success.  Wo  call  it  Nantgru.’  And  so  I came  by 
the  vase,  and  on  account  of  these  associations  I value  it.1* 
“ Here  comes  father,”  said  Walter.  “ Now  I’ll  ask  him 
to  mend  your  vase,”  and  away  he  ran  to  meet  his  father. 

“ Dear  grandpa,  how  good  you  are!"  said  little  Mary, 
standing  very  close  to  his  chair.  “ I am  so  sorry  that  I 
broke  your  vase !” 

[Began  In  Nn.  W of  IfARm'ii  Yotrwa  Pioru,  Anga*4  *.1 

TIM  ANI)  TIP; 

OR.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A BOY  AND  A DO O. 

BY  JAMES  OTIS, 

ACTflOR  or  “ TOBT  TTIJtR,"  ETC. 


Chapter  VIII. 

MINCHIN’ft  ISLAND. 

44  I THOUGHT  I told  you  to  go  below,”  said  an  angry 

1 voice,  and,  looking  up.  Tim  saw  it  was  the  Captain 
who  was  detaining  him.  “If  you  so  much  as  make  a 
motion  to  go  on  shore,  I’ll  whip  you  within  an  inch  of 
your  life.” 

Then,  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  disobey, 
the  same  heavy  hand  pushed  him  bock  on  the  deck,  and 
Mr.  Rankin  led  him  forcibly  below. 

“ 1 won’t  stay  here.  I won’t  go  down  stairs  an’  leave 
Tip  there  to  drown,"  eried  Tim,  passionately.  “ It’s  aw- 
ful wicked,  an’  I won't  do  it." 

“ Listen  to  me.  Tim,"  said  Mr.  Rankin,  kindly  but  firm- 
ly. “There  is  no  possible  chance  that  your  dog  will 
drown,  and  you  must  come  below,  for  it  is  the  Captain’s 
orders." 


“ But  I must  go  an’  get  him."  wailed 
Tim. 

“Suppose  you  could  get  him  before 
we  leave  the  dock,  which  you  can’t,  and 
suppose  you  should  get  him  aboard 
without  the  Captain’s  seeing  you,  which 
is  an  impossibility,  what  would  be  the 
result  ? Captain  Pratt  would  throw  him 
overboard  after  we  got  out  to  sea  again, 
and  then  he  would  be  sure  to  drown." 

Tim  knew  the  steward's  reasoning 
was  correct,  and  ygt  he  refused  to  Is* 
comforted.  He  was  led  below  despite 
his  struggles,  but  when  he  reached  the 
main-deck  he  ran  to  the  rail,  from  where 
he  could  see  all  that  was  going  on  in  the 
water. 

“ Do  you  s’pose  he  will  get  ashore  all 
right  ?”  Tim  asked  of  Mr.  Rankin,  as  he 
watched  Tip’s  exertions  to  save  himself. 

“ Of  course  lie  will ; lie’s  almost  then- 
now,  and  in  five  minutes  more  he’ll  be 
just  as  safe  as  ever,  and  a good  deal 
cleaner.” 

By  this  time  the  freight  for  the  island 
had  been  landed,  and  the  steamer  was 
already  leaving  the  wharf.  Tim  was 
in  an  agony  of  fear  lest  he  should  Is* 
obliged  to  depart  without  assuring  him 
self  that  Tip  was  a saved  dog. 

But  in  order  that  the  steamer  should 
be  put  on  her  course  again  it  was  neces- 
sary to  back  her  for  some  distance,  and 
that  was  a bit  of  good  luck  for  Tim.  since 
they  moved  in  the  direction  taken  by 
Tip.  Tim  could  see  Bobby  at  the  ex 
treme  point  of  land  that  jutted  out  into  the  sea.  urging 
the  dog  to  increased  exertion,  and  aided  by  all  the  boys 
who  were  on  the  wharf  at  the  time  Tip  was  thrown  over- 
board, as  well  as  by  a number  of  others  who  had  learned 
of  the  excitement  by  seeing  Bobby  as  he  ran  around  the 
shore. 

Just  as  the  steamer’s  paddle-wheels  ceased  to  force  her 
hack,  and  began  to  urge  her  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Tip’s  short  legs  touched  the  bottom,  and  in  another  instant 
Bobby  was  holding  him,  all  wet  and  dripping,  high  up  in 
the  air.  while  he  executed  a sort  of  triumphant  war-dance 
before  Tim’s  delighted  gaze. 

Tim  stood  looking  with  his  very  heart  in  his  eyes  as  the 
/Vide  of  the  Ware  carried  him  farther  and  farther  from 
the  only  friend  he  had,  and  when  ho  saw  Tip  run  along 
the  beach  and  shake  himself,  he  laughed  from  very  joy. 

But  in  another  instant  he  understood  that  if  the  dog  was 
j safe,  he  was  being  separated  from  him  very  rapidly. 

“I  sha’ii’t  see  him  ever  again  in  the  world."  he  wailed, 
“an’  he  is  the  only  feller  that  cares  anything  about  me." 

Then  he  ran  to  the  little  hole  which  had  served  Tip  as  a 
state-mom,  and  there  gave  vent  to  his  sorrow  in  passion 
ate  weeping. 

When  Tim  had  so  far  recovered  from  his  grief  as  to 
present  himself  for  work  again,  Minch  in's  Island  was  far 
astern,  and  the  voyage  drawing  rapidly  to  an  end. 

Those  who  were  friendly  to  the  l>oy  thought  the  wisest 
and  kindest  course  to  pursue  was  to  say  nothing  about 
poor  Tip.  and  as  those  who  were  not  friendly  did  not 
speak  of  him,  Tim  got  oil  without  giving  way  to  his  grid 
in  public.  Captain  Pratt  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
threat  of  punishing  Tim  for  venturing  on  the  upper  deck, 
or  he  may  have  thought  best  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
trip,  for  he  said  nothing  to  the  boy,  which  was  far  more 
kind  than  he  had  any  idea  of  being. 

At  the  different  landings  Tim  did  not  have  curiosity 
enough  to  look  at  the  towns,  hut  worked  as  hard  as  he 
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coukl,  in  order  to  prevent  thinking  about  poor  Tip.  Cap- 
tain Pratt  summoned  him  to  the  wheel-house  several 
times,  and  whenever  he  went  there  he  felt  certain  he  was 
to  receive  the  promised  whipping;  but  he  was  mistaken, 
for  after  ordering  him  to  do  some  trifling  work,  the  Cap- 
tain paid  no  attention  to  him. 

At  about  six  o'clock  ou  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the 
steamer  was  made  fast  to  the  wharf  at  Bedlow,  and  the 
trip  was  ended. 

After  the  work  of  cleaning  the  cabin  was  done,  M**, 
Rankin  said,  “ You  can  go  ashore  and  see  the  town  if  you 
want  to;  but  be  back  by  nine  o’clock.’’ 

Tim  shook  his  head ; he  had  no  desire  to  see  anything 
new,  since  Tip  was  not  there  to  enjoy  the  sights  with  him, 
and  he  crept  oir  to  his  dirty  berth  in  the  forecastle,  where 
he  cried  himself  to  sleep. 

On  the  next  morning  he  succeeded  in  supplying  the 
Captain's  wants  at  the  table  as  quickly  as  that  gentleman 
thought  proper,  and  yet  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
events  of  the  previous  day. 

The  steamer  was  to  leave  Bedlow  on  her  return  trip  at 
noon,  and  Tim  took  no  interest  in  the  bustle  and  excite- 
ment on  the  wharf,  save  that  each  succeeding  moment 
was  one  less  in  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  he  saw 
Tip  again. 

As  the  steamer  started,  his  spirits  rose,  and  he  watched 
her  course  carefully,  fretting  at  the  time  spent  at  each 
landing,  content  only  when  she  was  going  at  regulur 
speed  toward  Minchin’s  Island  and  Tip. 

He  had  formed  no  plan  us  to  what  he  should  do  when 
lie  got  there.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Rankin's  advice  that 
Tip  be  left  there  was  good,  and  should  1m*  followed,  hut  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  do  so.  Parting  with  Tip 
seemed  like  parting  with  a portion  of  his  very  life,  and  he 


could  not.  bring  himself  to  say  that  he  would  leave  this 
his  only  friend,  no  matter  how  short  the  time. 

It  was  nearly  night  fall  when  the  steamer  neared  Min- 
chin’s Island,  and  Tim  was  as  far  iu  the  bow  as  he  could 
get  on  the  main-deck,  in  order  that  he  might  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  Tip,  for  he  felt  sure  Bobby  would  bring 
him  to  the  wharf. 

At  last  ho  could  distinctly  see  the  different  objects  on 
the  wharf,  and  his  heart  sank  when  he  failed  to  see  any 
one  who  at  all  resembled  Bobby.  He  looked  eagerly 
among  the  crowd  assembled,  and  could  not  even  see  one 
boy,  when  on  the  day  before  there  had  been  at  least  twen- 
ty there.  He  was  at  a loss  to  account  for  this  cruelty  on 
Bobby's  part.  He  knew  the  dog  had  been  saved,  for  he 
had  surely  seen  him  held  aloft  in  Bob's  arms,  and  a cruel 
suspicion  came  into  his  mind  that  perhaps  the  boy  was 
keeping  out  of  sight  with  the  intention  of  claiming  Tip  as 
his  own. 

The  boat  arrived  at  the  wharf,  and  was  made  fast.  Not 
a single  boy  or  dog  could  be  seen. 

Tim's  heart  was  full  to  bursting,  und  as  he  loaned 
against  the  rail  he  thought  it  was  not  |tossible  for  greater 
trouble  to  come  to  him,  since  he  was  denied  even  a sight 
of  Tip. 

Now  he  would  willingly  have  promised  that  the  dog 
should  remain  with  Bobby  if  by  making  such  promise  he 
could  see  and  hug  him  each  time  the  boat  arrived  at  that 
place. 

So  absorbed  was  he  with  his  grief,  caused  by  what  looked 
very  like  an  act  of  unkindness  on  Bobby's  part,  that  he  fail- 
ed to  notice  what  several  of  the  employes  on  the  steamer 
saw  and  wondered  at.  A man  had  called  Captain  Pratt 
on  shore,  and  was  talking  to  him  in  such  a manner  as  to 
make  him  angry.  So  excited  was  he  that  he  paid  no  at 
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tention  to  the  fact  that  the  steamer  was  ready  to  contiuue  I 
the  trip,  and  that  every  one  waited  for  him. 

Tim  saw  nothing  of  all  this;  but  when  the  Captain  ! 
called  loudly  to  him  he  started  as  if  he  had  been  caught 
in  wrong-doing. 

“Come  ashore  here/’  cried  the  Captain,  much  as  if  he 
was  angry  with  himself  for  giving  such  an  order. 

Tim  walked  on  to  the  wharf  in  a perfect  maze  of  sur- 
prise, and  when  he  went  near  his  employer  his  wonder 
was  increased  by  hearing  that  gentleman  say  to  the  one 
he  had  been  talking  with,  “Here’s  the  boy,  and  T wish 
you  joy  of  him.”  And  then  to  see  him  go  quickly  on  ; 
board  the  steamer. 

Before  Tim  had  time  to  recover  from  bis  surprise  the 
steamer  had  started,  and. 08  she  was  leaving  the  wharf  he  1 
was  almost  knocked  down  by  some  soft  substance  that 
hit  him  on  the  legs. 

It  did  not  take  him  many  seconds  to  discover  that  this 


wharf,  and  hugged  him  desperately,  giving  no  heed  to  j 
anything  save  the  happy  fact  that  he  had  his  pet  to  him  j 
self  once  mow*. 

Some  time  before  he  had  finished  hugging  and  kissing 
Tip  a noisy  crowd  of  l>oys  appeared  from  behind  one  of 
the  freight  sheds,  where  they  hud  evidently  been  in  hid- 
ing. and  gave  him  such  a welcome  to  Minchin’s  Island  as 
he  never  expected  to  receive  anywhere. 

Bobby  was  among  the  number,  of  course,  and  it  was  so  ; 
long  before  he  could  calm  himself  down  sufficiently  to  | 
explain  the  meaning  of  all  the  strange  occurrences,  that 1 
Tim  was  left  some  time  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  j 
really  escaped  from  the  savage  Captain  Pratt,  or  if  it  was 
all  a pleasant  dream,  from  which  he  would  awake  to  re- 
ceive the  promised  flogging. 

When  Bobby  did  sol>er  down  sufficiently  to  talk  under  - 
standingly,  Tim  learned  that  owing  to  his  friend's  plead- 
ing, and  tales  of  how  he  had  been  abused,  Mr.  Tucker  had 
promised  that  he  would  oblige  Captain  Pratt  to  let  the 
boy  come  ashore  at  Minchin's  Island,  where  he  should 
have  a home  for  a time  at  least. 

Relying  on  that  promise.  Bobby  had  gathered  all  the 
boys  of  the  town  together  to  give  Tim  a proper  welcome,  j 
and  all  had  been  hidden  behind  the  shed  when  the  steam- 
er came  in,  so  that  the  surprise  should  be  as  great  as  pos- 
sible. By  what  means  Mr.  Tucker  had  induced  Captain  \ 
Pratt  to  part  with  the  cabin-boy  he  was  “breaking  in” 
no  one  knew,  and  no  one  seemed  to  care,  since  it  had  been 
so  successfully  accomplished. 

When  Bobby  looked  around  for  his  father,  to  introduce 
to  him  the  boy  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much,  he  was 
nowhere  to  Ik;  seen,  and  Bobby  said  in  apology:  “ I s’pose 
he  thought  we  would  want  to  talk  a good  deal,  and  so  lie 
went  off:  but  we’ll  see  him  when  we  get  home." 

” But  am  I really  going  to  live  with  you  f”  asked  Tim, 
hardly  able  to  believe  the  good  fortune  that  had  come  to 
him  so  suddenly. 

•' You’re  goin’  to  live  with  me  a good  while  anyhow,  j 
an'  1 guess  for  all  the  time;  but  father  didn't  say.”  Then,  | 
as  the  boys  started  up  the  wharf,  lie  added,  eagerly; 
“We're  goin’  over  to  Bill  Thompson’s  father’s  schooner 
now.  We've  got  some  chowder,  an’  Bill’s  father  said  we 
could  go  over  there  an'  have  supijor,  so  we're  goin’  to  i 
show  you  one  of  the  best  times  you  ever  had." 

The  countenances  of  all  the  boys  told  that  some  big 
time  was  near,  and  more  especially  was  that  the  case  with 
Bill  Thompson.  By  his  very  manner  he  showed  that  he 
considered  himself  of  the  greatest  importance  in  that 
party,  and  walked  on  in  advance,  almost  unable  to  contain 
himself  because  of  his  excessive  dignity.  Instead  of  going 
up  into  the  little  town,  Bill  led  the  way  around  the  shore, 
ami  as  the  boys  reached  the  headland  where  Tip  had  first 
touched  the  land  of  Minchin’s  Island.  Bobby  pointed  to  a 


small  fishing-schooner  that  lay  at  anchor  a short  distance 
from  the  shore. 

Then  the  other  boys  began  to  tell  about  the  supper  and 
the  gowl  time  generally,  until  it  was  impossible  to  distin- 
guish one  word;  hut  Bill  Thompson  walked  on  in  silence, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left.  It  was  enough 
for  him  that  he  was  the  one  on  wdiom  the  pleasure  de- 
pended, since  it  whs  to  take  place  on  his  father’s  vessel, 
and  he  could  not  lower  his  dignity  by  talking, 

A dory  hauled  up  on  the  beach  served  to  convey  the 
party  to  the  schooner,  and  once  there,  Bill  Thompson  led 
the  way  to  the  cabin,  where  every  preparation  had  been 
made  for  the  feast  of  welcome. 

The  table,  formed  by  letting  down  a shelf  from  the  side 
of  the  cabin,  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  half  the 
party,  and  was  laid  with  every  variety  of  crockery  and 
cutlery  such  us  would  be  likely  to  lie  found  on  board  a 
fishing  vessel.  The  only  food  on  the  table  was  cracker*; 
but  a huge  pot,  which  was  bubbling  and  steaming  in  a 
contented  sort  of  way  on  the  stove,  told  that  there  was 
enough  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  hungriest  boy  there. 

“Set  right  down  to  the  table,  Tim.’’  said  Bill,  unbend- 
ing from  his  dignity  a little,  “an*  the  rest  of  us  will  do 
the  work;  you're  the  company,  you  know.” 

Tim  took  the  place  of  honor,  the  only  arm-chair  in  the 
cabin,  and  was  more  than  gratified  to  find  that  a seat  had 
been  placed  close  beside  him  for  Tip,  who  had  already 
jumped  on  it,  sitting  there  looking  as  wise  aud  hungry  as 
a dog  could  look. 

The  entire  boy  portion  of  the  population  of  Minchin's 
Island  had  worked  hard  and  earnestly  to  prepare  this 
feast  of  welcome,  and  the  result  of  their  labors  was  the 
chowder,  which  was  being  served  by  means  of  a cocoa- 
nut-shell  dipper,  with  a large  hole  in  the  side  that  some- 
what delayed  the  progress. 

At  last  all  were  served,  and  those  who  could  not  find 
places  at  the  table  were  seated  on  the  sides  of  the  berths, 
on  trunks,  fishing-tackle,  or  any  available  space,  and  the 
feast  was  begun. 

Tip  had  his  share  in  a saucer,  ami  he  ate  it  in  os  digni- 
fied a manner  as  the  best-beliaved  dog  could  have  done. 

For  several  moments  all  gave  their  undivided  attention 
to  the  chowder,  which  was  not  exactly  as  good  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  at  home,  hut  which,  being  the  product 
of  their  own  labor,  tusttxl  better  than  any  tiling  they  had 
ever  eaten  before. 

Especially  to  Tim  was  it  good,  because  of  the  spirit 
which  prompted  its  manufacture,  and  because  it  was  an 
evidence  of  their  good-will  to  him.  Tip  rather  turned  his 
nose  up  at  it,  however.  Since  his  arrival  at  Minchin's 
Island  he  had  been  petted  and  fed  by  every  boy  in  town, 
thanks  to  Bobby's  stories  of  liis  ability  as  a bear  dog,  until 
now'  it  required  something  more  than  ordinary  food  to 
tempt  his  appetite. 

But  the  feast  was  not  the  only  way  by  which  the  boy 
who  haul  come  umong  them  was  to  be  honored,  as  Tim 
soon  found  out.  A very  ehiborate  programme  had  been 
arranged,  and  not  one  single  detail  was  to  he  omitted. 

Bill  Thompson,  with  his  mouth  uncomfortably  full, 
arose  to  his  feet  in  such  a clumsy  manner  that  he  upset 
what  remained  of  Bobby's  chowder,  very  much  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  table-cloth  and  his  trousers,  and  said, 
with  some  hesitation : 

“Mr.  Babbige,  we  fellers  heard  all  about  you  last 
night  from  our  esteemed  feller -citizen  Mr.  Bob  Tucker, 
an’  we  wanted  to  do  something  to  show  you  what  we 
thought  of  you." 

Here  Bill  stopped  to  swallow  a portion  of  the  cracker 
that  impeded  liis  speech,  and  Tim  looked  around  hitu  in 
blank  amazement,  not  understanding  this  portion  of  the 
proceedings.  Bill  continued  in  the  most  serious  manner: 

“ We  knowed  what  a hard  time  you  was  havin'  on  the 
Pride,  an’  we  wanted  to  have  you  come  an'  live  here. 
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'cause  we  thought  we  should  like  you,  an’  ’cause  yon  had 
such  a tine  dog.  This  little  chowder  welcome  ain’t  all 
we’ve  got.  for  yer.  To-morrer  we’re  gnitt’  to  take  Tip  an’ 
you  out  in  the  woods,  an*  we’ve  decided  that  the  first  hear 
he  kills  shall  be  skinned,  an’  the  skin  nailed  up  on  Bobby 
Tucker’s  father's  barn,  where  everybody  can  see  what 
your  Tip  has  done." 

At  this  point  Bobby  Tucker  slyly  pinched  Tip’s  stub 
tail,  and  he  uttered  such  a yelp  that  the  remainder  of  the 
company  applauded  loudly,  thinking  lie  must  have  under- 
stood what  was  said. 

When  the  noise  ceased,  Bill  bowed  gracefully  to  Tip 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  appreciation,  and  having 
swallowed  that  which  had  been  in  his  mouth,  was  able  to 
speak  more  plainly. 

**  Mr.  Babbige,  we  fellers  want  to  'gratulate  you  on  get- 
tin’  off  the  Pride,  an'  more  'specially  on  cornin'  to  this 
town,  where  the  fellers  will  treat  you  an’  Tip  as  you  ought 
to  be  treated.  We  hope  you’ll  stay  forever  with  us,  an’ 
never  want  to  go  away.  Now,  fellers.  I say  three  cheers 
for  Tip  and  Tim  Babbige." 

The  cheers  wore  given  with  a will,  causing  Tim’s  face 
to  turn  as  ml  as  a boiled  beet,  while  his  confusion  was  as 
great  as  his  face  was  red. 

As  soon  as  the  noise  had  died  away,  Bobby  was  on  his 
feet  ready  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

“Mr.  Tim — I mean  Tim— no,  Mr.  Timothy  Babbige," 
be  liegan.  very  earnestly;  but  his  difficulty  in  getting  the 
name  right  so  confused  him  that  he  forgot  what  lie  was  to 
say  next.  He  cleared  his  throat  until  his  voice  was  as 
hoarse  as  an  aged  frog’s,  and  yet  no  wonls  came.  Then 
he  seized  a glaisi  of  water,  drinking  it  so  fast  that  he  gasped 
and  choked  until  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  his  face 
was  as  ml  as  Tim’s. 

**  Mr.  Babbige,*’  he  liegan,  and  Tim’s  big  eyes  were  fixed 
on  him  so  pityingly  that  he  was  all  at  sea  again  so  far  as 
words  were  concerned,  and  making  one  desperate  effort.  I 
he  said,  “Well,  we’re  glad  to  see  you  here,  Tim,  an’  we 
mean  to  make  it  jest  as  lively  for  you  as  we  know  how.” 

Then  Bobby  sat  down  very  much  ashamed  that  he  had 
made  such  a failure:  but  when  the  boys  cheered  him  as 
loudly  us  they  had  Bill,  he  began  to  think  it  was  quite  a 
speech  after  all. 

Now  every  one  looked  expectantly  at  Tim,  and  lie  knew 
he  was  obliged  to  make  some  reply.  He  gazed  at  Tip,  and 
Tip  gazed  at  him;  but  no  inspiration  came  from  that 
source,  and  he  stood  up  in  a desperate  way,  feeling  that 
as  a rule  he  had  rather  go  hungry  than  pay  such  a price 
for  a supper. 

“ Fellers,”  he  said,  loudly,  believing,  if  the  thing  must 
Is?  done,  the  more  noise  the  bettor,  “ 1 want  to  thank  you 
all  for  what  you  did  for  Tip  when  you  pulled  him  out  of 
the  water,  an’  for  what  you've  done  for  me.  The  chow- 
der was  splendid — ” 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  loud  and  continued  ap- 
plause as  he  paid  this  delicate  compliment  to  their  skill 
as  cooks,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  he  could  con- 
tinue. 

"Tip  an’  me  have  had  a nice  time  eatin’  it,  an’  we’re  a 
good  deal  more  glad  to  l>e  here  than  you  are  to  have  us.”  | 

He  could  think  of  nothing  more  to  say.  and  was  about 
to  sit  down  when  Bobby  asked,  “ What  about  killin’  the 
bears  (" 

” I’d  ’most  forgotten  about  them,”  he  said,  as  he  straight- 
ened himself  up  and  looked  down  at  Tip  with  pride. 
"If  you've  got  any  bears  'round  here  that  wants  to  bo 
killed,  Tip  will  fix  'em  for  you;  but  if  you  want  to  save 
the  skins  to  nail  up  on  the  bam,  you  must  rush  in  an' 
catch  Tip  before  he  chews  ’em  all  up.  Why,  1 saw  Tip 
catch  u woodchuck  once,  ail’  before  you  could  say  ’scat' 
he’d  chewed  him  awfully.  fc3o  you’ll  have  to  be  kinder 
careful  of  your  bean  when  Tip  once  gets  his  eye  on  ’em."  , 

That  was  the  end  of  Tim’s  speech,  for  the  applause  was 


| so  great  that  for  the  next  five  minutes  it  would  have  been 
useless  for  any  one  to  try  to  make  himself  heard. 

It  was  very  near  nine  o’clock  by  the  time  the  formal 
welcome  to  Tim  was  concluded,  and  after  the  cabin  had 
I been  cleaned.  Bill  Thompson  said,  as  he  wiped  the  dish 
I water  from  his  hands,  smoothed  down  his  hair,  and  made 
! himself  presentable  for  an  appearance  at  home,  **I  guess 
| we’d  better  go  now,  an’  to-morrow  momin’  we’ll  go  ’round 
j back  of  Bobby  Tucker's  father's  wood-shed  an'  fix  up  about 
’ the  bear-hunt.” 

The:  idea  that  they  were  to  start  the  ferocious  bear  from 
his  lair  so  soon  caused  a fresh  burst  of  enthusiasm,  and 
each  one  made  another  and  a personal  examination  of 
, Tip.  until  the  much-inspected  dog  came  very  near  being 
| cross. 

| It  was  rather  a sleepy  party  that  clambered  over  tile 
| side  of  the  schooner  that  night,  hut  it  was  a party  that 
had  the  mast  ulisolutc  faith  ill  TipBabbigo’s  ability  to  kill 
all  the  bears  on  the  island. 

[TO  HK  I'ONTIM  kl>.  ] 


PIGEONS  AND  DOVES. 

7’EHY  likely  more  than  one  boy  will  say,  when  lie 
reads  the  heading  of  this  article,  that  any  fellow 
knows  how  to  take  care  of  doves,  and  that  it  is  jierfoetly 
needless  to  tell  him  anything  regarding  them.  But  how- 
ever many  then*  may  lie  who  know,  or  think  they  know, 
exactly  how  these  feathered  pets  should  be  treated,  there 
certainly  are  some  who  have  had  difficulty  in  keeping 
tlieir  pigeons  at  home,  or  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
raise  any  young  ones. 

It  is  for  the  benefit  of  this  last  class  of  readers  tliat  this 
article  is  written,  and  all  others  may  pass  it  over  if  they 
choose. 

Certainly  it  is  a very  easy  matter  to  keep  pigeons  or 
] doves,  for  they  are  pets  that  require  but  little  care;  but 
this  care  consists  in  something  more  than  putting  them 
into  a box  that  is  nailed  to  the  side  of  the  building,  and 
I then  allowing  them  to  get  along  as  best  they  can  by  them- 
selves. 

The  dove-cote  should  either  be  placed  on  a pole  at  such 
a height -that  it  can  readily  be  reached  with  a ladder,  in 
order  that  it  may  easily  lie  kept  clean,  or  inside  a building 
with  tlie  entrance  facing  the  south,  in  order  that  the  in- 
mates may,  in  a measure,  lie  sheltered  from  the  winter 
storms. 

In  this  dove-cote  should  be  separate  apartments  for  each 
pair  of  birds,  ami  at  the  entrance  should  be  a broad  ledge 
for  them  to  alight  on  when  coming  home,  or  to  sun 
themselves  on  when  they  do  not  care  to  go  ou  a visit. 
These  little  houses  should  lie  cleaned  at  least  once  each 
month,  and  plenty  of  gravel  and  old  mortar  spread  on  the 
j floor.  A little  salt  must  be  sprinkled  around  once  in  a 
' while,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  guard  against  the 
I invasion  of  rats  or  mice. 

Wheat,  oats,  or  barley  should  be  fed  each  morning,  with 
plenty  of  water,  and  green  fisul  if  they  are  confined  any 
length  of  time.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  food 
fresh  und  clean,  and  not  allow  it  to  decay  in  the  cotes. 

If  there  is  any  trouble  in  keeping  the  birds  at  home,  or 
if  they  persist  in  flying  back  to  their  old  quartern,  do  not. 
clip  their  wings  or  pull  tlieir  tail  feathers  out.  for  Isitli 
practices  are  barbarous.  Instead  of  doing  (but.  clean  the 
dove-cote  thoroughly,  and  sprinkle  the  floor  with  laven- 
der, assafeetida,  or  anything  that  gives  forth  a strong 
odor.  A sweet,  cleanly  house,  with  good  food,  will  make 
home  bodies  of  your  doves  more  quickly  than  anything 
else,  and  once  they  begin  to  build  a nest,  there  will  lie  no 
longer  any  difficulty  in  |>cmiadii!g  them  to  remain. 

Doves  that  are  cared  for  properly  will  produce  from  ten 
to  twelve  pairs  of  young  each  year,  ami  at  this  rapid  rate 
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of  increase  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  young  fancier 
need  not  buy  a large  stock  to  begin  with. 

Of  the  different  varieties  of  these  feathered  pets  then* 
are  so  many  that  it  is  impossible  to  name  them  all  in  the 
s|Mice  given  here;  but  a few  of  those  Ik*sI  known  to  fan- 
ciers generally  can  lx*  mentioned. 

Among  the  high-priced  pigeons  is  the  Crowned  Gouri. 
which  comes  from  the  Indian  Arrhii>elago.  It  is  a Ik*uu- 
tiful  purple-brown,  with  gray  breast,  and  has  white  bars 
across  the  wings,  while  on  its  head  is  a light  blue  or  deli- 
cate gray  crown. 

The  Nicobar  also  has  a crest.  The  upper  portions  of 
this  bird  are  green,  shading  to  bronze  and  steel,  while  tin* 
head  is  slate-colored,  with  purple  shades.  Long  pointed 
feathers  grow  from  the  neck,  showing  almost  every  color 
in  the  different  degrees  of  light. 

The  Top-knot  comes  from  Australia,  and  is  a large  sil- 
ver-gray bird,  striped  with  black,  having  a crest  on  his 
forehead  and  another  on  tin*  Isick  of  his  head. 

The  Bronze-winged  pigeon  also  conies  from  Australia, 
and  is  brown  and  gray,  with  bronze-green  s|K>ts  on  the 
wings. 

From  India  and  Java  comes  the  Aromatic  Viuago,  w it h 
Imck  and  neck  of  dark  red  and  purple,  while  the  under 
feathers  an*  green;  the  forehead  is  green,  the  thnmt  yel- 
low, and  the  tail  blue,  gray,  green,  and  brown. 

Tilt*  Passenger-pigeon  is  too  well  known  in  this  country 
to  need  any  description,  since  he  is  to  Ik?  seen  by  scores  in 
almost  any  market. 

The  Carrier-pigeon  should  be  dark  blue  to  |>ossess  the 
color  supposed  to  Ik?  the  requisite  of  a good  bird,  but  he  is 
often  seen  of  a dun  or  cinnamon  color. 

The  Tumbler-pigeon  may  be  of  any  color,  and  his  antics 
in  the  air.  as  he  turns  all  sorts  of  .somersaults,  are  very 
funny.  There  arc  muny  varieties  of  these  pigeons,  such 
as  the  German  Feather- footed,  the  Baldpate.  Short-faced, 


and  Almond,  while  according  to  their  color  they  an* 
known  as  Hocks.  Blues,  Checkers.  Silvers,  Duns,  Kites, 
Reds.  Yellows,  Buffs,  Drab*,  Mealies,  Gray-mottled.  Blue 
black.  Strawberries,  ami  so  on  through  every  shade  ami 
combinat  ion  of  color. 

Of  the  Pouter  there  are  the  Ring  headed.  Swallow -tailed. 
Rose-pinioned,  and  Bishoped,  nearly  all  of  which  varieties 
the  hoys  an*  familiar  with,  since  with  his  apparently 
swollen  c*n»p  the  Pouter  always  attracts  attention. 

The  Runt  is  a common  bird,  and  the  easiest  of  all  his 
tribe  to  keep.  The  chief  varieties  an*  the  Roman.  Leg 
horn,  S|uiiiish,  Friesland,  and  Frill-back.  The  first  is  tin* 
largest,  and  the  last  the  most  singular,  of  the  species,  since 
the  feathers  seem  to  gn»\v  front  the  tail  toward  the  head. 

The  Nun  is  a nice  little  bird,  with  a tuft  of  feathers  at 
the  hack  of  the  head,  and  it  is  from  the  slm|K*  and  color  of 
this  that  the  varieties  are  known  as  the  Red.  Black,  or  Yel- 
low headed  Nulls. 

The  Archangel  is  dark  blue  and  coppcr-color,  and  is  a 
giKsl  bird  for  the  dove-cote. 

Then  the  Fan-tail,  or  Bnuul-tailed  Shaker,  with  his  ta-l 
spread  out  like  an  angry  turkey-gobbler  s. 

The  Trumpeter  is  usually  a yellowish- white  bird,  with  a 
crest  on  his  head,  and  what  looks  very  like  u mustache. 

The  Jacobite  bus  a ruff  annual  his  neck;  the  Turbot 
looks  as  if  it  had  on  a ruffled  shirt  front;  the  Owl  lias  a 
honked  nose  and  great  staring  eyes,  similar  to  the  bird  for 
which  he  is  named;  the  l«atigher  makes  u noise  like  the 
gurgling  of  water;  the  Barb  has  pink  wrinkled  skin 
around  the  eyes;  the  Mawmct,  Magpie,  Helmet,  and  Spot 
an*  varieties  but  seldom  seen. 

But  though  there  are  so  many  varieties  of  beautifully 
colored  and  formed  birds,  the  ordinary  Dove-house  pigeon 
is  hy  far  the  most  satisfactory  to  raise,  and  n*pays  it* 
owner  fur  better  both  in  young  and  domestic  habits  than 
do  those  which  are  not  only  rare,  hut  difficult  to  rear. 
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HOW  THE  DAY  WENT. 

BY  WILLIAM  a STODDARD. 

IT  was  your  work,  Put,  all  of 
us  fellows  getting  down  here 
this  morning.  Now  what  'll  we 
do  ?*’ 

“Well,  now,  Dan,  it's  the  Iasi 
day  of  vacation,  and  school  begins 
to-morrow,  and  we’ve  just  got  to 
do  something.” 

“I  don't  care  a cent  for  ball.” 
remarked  Charley  Farrington  at 
that  moment,  as  he  listlessly 
pitched  a Hat  stone  into  the  shut 
low  river.  “ You  don't  catch  me 
on  the  green  to-day.  anyhow.  It's 
too  near  thc’cademy.” 

“Might  go  a- fishing,”  said  Abe 
Larrabee,  with  a look  of  sadness 
on  his  sunburned  face.  “Jim 
Chandler,  does  your  scow  leak  as 
laid  as  it  did  ?” 

“ Worse  and  worse,  and  there 
isn’t  a fish  left.  I tried  'em  yes- 
terday all  the  way  down  to  the 
mill.” 

“Nothing  to  shoot,”  said  Dan 
Martin,  “and  no  powder  nor  shot 
either.  Boys,  this  'ere  vacation  of 
ours  is  windin’  up." 

That  was  about  it.  or  else  it  was 
very  nearly  run  down,  and  there 
they  all  were  on  the  bank,  just 
above  the  old  bridge,  und  not  a 
boy  of  them  could  think  of  any- 
thing he  cared  three  buttons  to  go 
and  do.  It  was  a trying  time,  and 
they  all  broke  down  under  it.  for 
in  less  than  an  hour  there  wen* 
five  listless  boys  sauntering  along 
up  the  hill  toward  Beecher's 
Woods,  across  lots,  without  any 
earthly  reason  to  give  for  doing 
it.  They  could  not  travel  straight, 
somehow,  even  then,  for  they  went 
around  through  Deacon  Chitten- 
den's pasture  lot.  There  was  a 
level  stretch  in  the  middle  of  that 
pasture,  und  in  the  middle  of  that 
level  there  was  a hole  alsiut  five 
feet  across.  It  had  been  a round 
hole  once,  Put  Boswell  remarked, 
but  he  may  have  been  wrong  in 
adding:  • 

“ You  set*,  boys,  he  had  two  old 
wells  at  the  house,  and  this  was 
the  meanest;  so  he  carted  it  up 
here,  and  drove  it  into  the  middle 
of  his  cow  lot.” 

“Didn't  drive  it  in  very  deep." 
said  Charley  Farrington.  “Not 
more’n  ten  feet.  If  I should  tum- 
ble in  there.  1 could  climb  out 
again  up  that  broken  side.” 
“Water's  pretty  deep.” 

"Guess  not.  The  Deacon  isn't 
the  kind  of  man  to  throw  away 
anything.  That's  why  he  saved 
up  his  old  well." 

Put  Boswell  must  have  had  his 
reasons  for  disliking  Deacon  Chit- 
tenden, from  the  way  he  talked 
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about,  him;  but  the  whole  party  was  too  full  of  that  end 
of  their  vacation,  and  of  talk  about  all  they  had  done  since 
they  pot  hold  of  it  by  its  July  end,  and  they  began  to  walk 
on.  They  walked  as  far  as  Beecher's  fence,  but  they  were 
unwise  to  trust  themselves  on  the  rotten  top  rail  all  at  one 
time,  for  Abe  Larrabee  was  just  saying,  “If  there  aiu’t 
Beecher’s  prize  ram!  look  at  his  horns!”  when  there  was 
a cracking  sound  under  them,  and  down  they  came,  in  a 
tangle,  with  a length  of  the  rickety  fence  criss-crossed  be- 
neath them. 

Worse  than  that:  Abe  had  pointed  straight  at  the  ' 
ram.  and  the  insulted  animal  was  coming  in  a hurry  to 
see  why  there  had  been  such  a gap  made  in  his  bounda 
ries. 

“Run,  boys,  run!”  shouted  Put  Boswell.  “He’s  the  j 
all-kill  ingest  butter  in  the  county!” 

They  had  found  something  to  do,  and  so  had  the  ram. 
and  he  seemed,  in  a minute  more,  to  have  decided  that  his 
duties  included  the  care  of  Deacon  Chittenden’s  cow  lot. 

It  was  odd,  but  every  one  of  those  five  boys  bad  tin* 
same  idea  in  his  head : “ If  1 can  only  put  that  well  between  j 
him  and  me.” 

They  ran  straight  for  it,  and  the  ram  was  so  close  on  | 
Charley  Farrington’s  heels  when  he  reached  it  that  there  ' 
was  nothing  left  for  Charley  but  a long  jump.  Well  for 
him  that  he  was  a good  jumper  on  a run,  and  he  landed  ( 
three  feet  beyond  the  well,  while  the  other  four  were  j 
dodging  around  it. 

Where  was  the  ram  i 
"Baa-aaa!  ba-a!” 

Either  he  had  begun  his  leap  too  soon,  or  he  hail  not 
made  it  long  enough,  for  it  had  carried  him  with  great 
accuracy  to  the  very  middle  of  the  old  well,  and  his  pite- 
ous voice  was  now  coming  up  from  jurt.  above  the  surface  | 
of  the  water  at  the  bottom. 

” Beecher's  lost  his  prize  mutton.” 

’ * Hear  him ! Oh,  but  doesn't  he  feel  bad  !** 

" He  isn’t  drowning,  anyhow.” 

“Not  exactly  drowning,  but  it's  an  awful  cold  bath.”  i 
“ Boys,”  said  Put  Boswell,  “ we  must  get.  him  out.  Old 
Chittenden  ’ll  be  sure  to  find  out  that  we  fellows  were  up 
here,  and  they’d  lay  it  all  to  us.” 

“They  lay  pretty  much  everything  to  us  now,”  remark-  : 
ed  Dan  Martin.  “Bui.  how’ll  we  ever  work  it?  Put. 
you  go  down  and  lift  him  up,  while  we  get  hold  of  him. 
You  ain’t  afraid  of  a sheep,  are  you  ?” 

“Not  where  there’s  any  chance  to  run, if  he  wanted  to  j 
bite  me.  You  go  down.  The  water’s  real  nice  ami  , 
cool.” 

Not  one  of  them  wanted  hi  go  down,  and  the  council 
they  held  around  the  mouth  of  that  well  used  up  a good  ; 
deal  of  what  was  left  of  that  morning. 

•‘Tell  you  what,”  said  Jim  Chandler  at  last.  “I’m  gel 
ting  hungry.  Let's  go  for  dinner,  and  not  say  a word  to 
anybody  about,  it.  and  come  back  with  a rope.  We  can 
rope  him  out.” 

There  was  a unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  that,  for  Jim 
was  not  the  only  member  of  the  council  who  had  lieen 
thinking  about  Ills  dinner.  There  was  not  an  ounce  of  j 
listlessness  among  them  all  the  way  back  to  the  village.  ! 
and  there  was  plenty  of  rope  at  the  side  of  the  old  well  j 
early  in  the  afternoon. 

“ Is  he  there  yet  ?”  said  Charley,  eagerly,  as  he  came  up. 
“Ba  a a a n!  ba-a !’’  arose  in  response  from  the  dismal 
depths,  where  the  ram  was  awaiting  his  deliverance. 

“ Ain’t  his  feet  wet  by  this  time  i Let’s  get  some  fence 
mils,”  said  Put.  “ Good  ones,  too.” 

“Or  we  may  join  the  ram,”  remarked  Dan  Martin. 
“That’s  it.  Put,  make  a slip-noose.” 

“I’m  going  for  his  horns,  soon  as  the  rails  get  here.” 
That  was  quickly  enough,  and  them  was  no  special 
difiiculty  in  dropping  a wide  noose  over  the  horns  of  that  1 
rain,  and  in  drawing  it  tight. 


“We’ve  got  him  now,  unless  his  horns  come  off,” 
shouted  Abe  Larrabee.  “ He’s  safe.” 

In  the  bottom  of  a well,  ami  fastened  by  his  horns  to 
five  boys  and  a fence  rail,  there  was  not  a particle  of  dan- 
ger that  Beecher’s  prize  rain  would  get  away.  The  pro- 
blem yet  to  lie  solved  was  at  least  as  deep  as  the  old  well, 
nevertheless,  and  them  was  no  telling  how  soon  Mr. 
Beecher  or  Deacon  Chittenden  might  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. 

“It’s  got  to  be  done,” said  Put.  "We  can’t  leave  an 
unfortunate  fellow -creature  in  such  a fix  as  that.  Let’s 
haul  on  the  rope  over  the  rail,  ami  see  how  far  we  can 
draw  him.” 

There  were  a good  many  experiments  tried,  hand  run- 
ning. and  every  boy  had  had  his  turn,  sitting  on  the  fence 
rails  in  the  middle,  and  studying  the  ram  after  he  had  l»een 
let  down  again.  It  was  lieginning  to  look  a little  dark  for 
him.  when  something  put  it  into  the  head  of  Charley  Far- 
rington to  grasp  the  rope  tight  at  the  rail  where  it  was 
hitched,  and  swing  down  a little,  with  his  feet  on  the  pro- 
jecting stones  of  the  rude  siding. 

It  was  too  bad  for  Dan  Martin  and  Jim  Chandler  to  get 
up  from  the  rails  to  come  and  sec  what  he  was  doing,  for 
the  one  with  the  rope  wound  around  it  began  to  turn, 
with  Charley’s  weight  to  turn  it.  and  in  five  seconds  more 
lie  was  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  by  the  side  of 
what  Put  had  called  his  “ unfortunate  fellow-creature.'' 

“Boys!  boys!  pull  mo  up.” 

“You’re  the  man  for  me,”  responded  Put  Boswell,  for 
it  was  plain  no  harm  had  been  done.  “That’s  just  the 
thing.  Now  we'll  haul  on  (lie  ram.  at  the  broken  side,  and 
we'll  get  him  up.  There's  just  slant  enough,  if  you’ll 
boost  him  behind  and  get  him  started.  Is  the  water  very 
warm  ?” 

“ Hurry  up,  then.  It’s  cold  as  ice.  I’ll  shove  him.” 

“ Bua-a-a-a!  ba-a!” 

“ Don’t  those  two  feel  bad?”  unfeelingly  remarked  Abe 
Larrabee.  “ Let’s  hurry,  boys.  Charley’s  all  right. 
He’s  a brick,  too.” 

So  he  was,  and  when  the  moment  of  trial  came  he  lifted 
and  helped  with  a will.  All  the  ram  really  needed  was  to 
be  helped  to  put  his  fore-feet  on  the  tumbling  stones,  and 
then  to  be  hauled  and  shoved  until  his  hind-feet  were 
compelled  to  follow. 

Ten  minutes  more,  and  then,  with  a big  pull  and  a greut 
shout,  out  came  the  unlucky  slieep.  It  had  been  an  un 
settled  question  in  the  minds  of  the  boys,  until  that  in- 
stant. whether  his  horns,  or  his  neck,  or  the*  rope  might 
not  give  way,  and  as  for  themselves,  a redder-faced  lot 
hud  not  been  seen  in  the  whole  valley  since  school  closed. 

“Now.  boys.”  shouted  Charley,  “the  ro|*e.  Hitch  it 
strong.” 

Charley’s  weakness  was  for  climbing,  and  he  would 
have  scorned  the  idea  of  not  lieing  able  to  master  so  sim- 
ple a situation  us  that. 

“ Here  comes  the  other  sheep, ’’shouted  Put.  “Charley, 
are  your  feet  wet  i Look  at  your  friend.” 

He  was  worth  looking  at,  for  lie  was  himself  looking  at 
the  well  mouth  as  If  he  was  studying,  under  his  lmich- 
pulled  horns,  liow  on  earth  ho  ever  got  out  of  that  thing. 

“Ba-a-a-a-a!  ba-a!” 

“ I’ll  take  the  ro|>e  off.  and  then  we  ll  cut. 

Abe  was  saying  that  in  the  very  act  of  loosening  the 
rope  with  his  jackknife:  but  he  should  not  have  stood 
right  in  front  of  the  ram  to  do  it,  for  the  very  second  the 
prize  brute  felt  himself  free,  Abo  felt  something  bump 
against  him  just  above  bis  waist.  It  was  not  very  vigor 
ous  butting,  and  was  only  done  from  force  of  habit,  but 
Abe  went  down. 

"Run,  boys,  run!  He’ll  go  for  you  next.” 

“Deserves  to  have  been  left  in  the  well.”  exclaimed 
Jim  Chandler,  "the  ungrateful  beast!” 

There  was  no  need  of  any  running,  however,  for  the 
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rum  hud  no  heart,  perhaps  no  very  serviceable  legs,  to  fol- 
low them.  Abe  Lurrabee  was  the  only  fellow  who  really 
hurried  much. 

It  was  just  as  they  all  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  old 
bridge  on  the  road  to  the  village  that  Put  Boswell  sudden- 
ly broke  out  with : 

" Look  a-here,  boys,  wasn't  we  a-wondering  this  morn- 
ing what  we’d  do  with  this  here  last  day  of  vacation  ?*’ 
"That  was  just  the  trouble,” said  Charley  Farrington, 
“and  we’ve  put  it  in  a-helping  an  old  sheep  out  of  Chit- 
tenden's well.’* 

“ Don’t  care  for  that,"  stoutly  responded  Put.  "Didn't 
I say  last  night  I’d  find  something  to  do  ! 1 say  it's  the 

best  day  we’ve  had.  We  know  just  what  to  do  with  an 
old  well  now.  It’s  been  real  interesting." 

"Yes.” drawled  Abe  Larrabee,  "so  it  has.  Interesting 
to  the  old  ram  too.  Worst  of  it  is,  we  daren't  tell  any- 
body.” 

That  was  too  bad,  but  they  could  all  go  back  to  school 
more  cheerfully  for  it  the  next  day. 


THE  UNGRATEFUL  WOOD  CUTTER. 

ONCE  on  a time  there  lived  in  a village  a wood-cutter 
so  poor,  that  he  had  only  his  hatchet  with  which  to 
gain  bread  for  his  wife  and  children. 

44  What  am  I to  do  ?”  said  he,  one  day.  ‘*1  am  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  my  wife  and  children  have  nothing  to 
eat,  and  I have  no  longer  strength  to  hold  ray  hatchet  to 
earn  even  bitter  black  bread  for  my  family.  Ah!  it  is 
very  bad  luck  for  the  poor  when  they  are  brought  into 
this  world.” 

While  he  was  lamenting  in  this  way,  a voice  called  to 
him  in  a compassionate  tone,  “What  are  you  complain- 
ing of  ?’’ 

"Am  I not  likely  to  complain,  when  I have  no  food  ?” 
said  he. 

*4 Go  home," said  the  voice,  “dig  up  the  earth  in  the 
corner  of  your  garden,  and  you  will  find  under  a dead 
branch  a treasure.*1 

When  the  wood-cutter  heard  this  he  threw  himself  on 
his  knees,  and  cried  out,  “ Master,  how  do  you  call  your- 
self ? who  are  you  with  so  kind  a heart  ?” 

“ My  name  is  Merlin,"  said  the  voice. 

Ah,  master,  God  will  bless  you  if  you  will  come  to 
my  aid,  and  save  a poor  family  from  destitution.” 

“Go  quickly,”  said  the  voice,  “and  in  a year's  time 
come  hack  here,  and  give  me  an  account  of  what  you  have 
done  with  the  money  you  will  find  in  the  corner  of  the 
garden.” 

“Master,  I will  conic  in  a year's  time,  or  every  day  if 
you  command  me.” 

So  he  went  home,  dug  the  earth  in  the  corner  iminted 
out  to  him,  and  there  found  the  promised  treasure. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  he  went,  according  to  agreement, 
to  the  forest.  The  voice  cried. 

* ’ So  you  have  come  !’* 

“ Yes,  master.” 

" And  how  have  you  fared  t" 

" Well,  master:  my  family  have  good  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  we  have  reason  to  thank  you  every  day." 

"You  are  well  off,  then,  now:  but  tell  me  is  there 
anything  else  you  long  for  <" 

Ah,  yes,  master.  I should  like  to  1m*  made  Mayor." 
"All  right;  ill  forty  days  you  shall  Ik*  named  Mayor." 
"Oh,  a thousand  thunks,  my  dear  protector.” 

The  second  year  the  rich  wood-cutter  came  to  the  forest 
in  fine  new  clothes,  and  wearing  tied  round  his  waist  the 
scarf  of  Mayor. 

" Mr.  Merlin,” called  he,  “come  and  speak  to  me." 

" Here  I am,”  said  the  voice.  “What  do  you  wish  ?" 
"Our  Bishop  died  yesterday,  and  my  son.  with  your 


■ aid,  would  like  to  replace  him.  A fresh  favor,  then,  T ask 
! of  your  kindness.” 

“ In  forty  days  it  shall  be  done,"  said  Merlin. 
Accordingly,  in  forty  days  the  son  became  a Bishop. 

; and  yet  they  were  not  contented. 

I At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  wood-cutter  sought  his 
prelector,  and  in  a low  voice  called, 

“ Merlin,  will  you  do  me  another  favor  t” 

“ What  is  it?”  said  the  voice. 

“ My  daughter  wishes  to  be  the  wife  of  a Director." 
“So  let  it  lie,"  replied  Merlin.  “In  forty  days  the 
marriage  shall  take  place.” 

And  so  it  all  came  to  pass. 

Then  the  wood-cutter  spoke  in  this  wise  to  his  wife, 

44  Why  should  I go  again  into  the  forest  to  speak  to  a 
, creature  whom  I have  never  seen  ! 1 am  wealthy  enough 
now,  l have  plenty  of  friends,  and  my  name  is  respected/’ 
“ Go  once  more,"  said  she.  “ You  ought  to  wish  him 
good-day,  and  thank  him  for  all  his  benefits.*’ 

So  the  wood-cutter  mounted  his  horse,  and,  followed  by 
two  servants,  entered  the  wood,  and  began  to  shout,  “Mer- 
lot!  Merlot!  I have  no  more  need  of  you,  for  I am  suffi- 
ciently rich  now.” 

Merlin  replied:  “It  seems  that  you  have  forgotten  the 
time  when  you  had  not  enough  to  eat,  possessed  only  your 
hatchet,  and  could  scarcely  earn  sixpence  a day.  The  first 
; service  I rendered  you,  you  went  on  your  knees,  and  eall- 
| ed  me  ’ Master';  after  the  second,  a little  less  indite,  you 
I said  ’ Mister’ ; after  the  third,  only  plain  ‘Merlin*;  and  now 
you  have  the  impudence  to  address  me  as  4 Merlot.’  You 
, think  tliat  you  have  made  your  account  well,  and  have 
j no  longer  need  of  me.  We'll  see  to  that.  You  have  al- 
ways been  heartless  and  stupid;  continue  to  be  stupid, 

' and  remain  poor  as  you  were  when  I took  you  up.” 

The  rich  man  laughed,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  did 
not  believe  a word  that  had  been  said  to  him. 

He  went  back  to  his  home.  Soon  his  son,  the  Bishop, 
died.  His  daughter,  the  Director's  wife,  also  lmd  a had 
illness,  and  she  died  too.  To  crown  his  misfortunes,  a 
war  broke  out,  and  the  soldiers  of  each  army  entered  his 
cellars,  consumed  his  wine  and  his  granaries  of  com,  and 
, burned  his  maize  in  the  field.  His  house  also  they  set 
fire  to.  so  he  remained  penniless  and  uneared  for. 

LITTLE  JACK'S  DREAM. 

I1TTLE  Jack  Jones  considered  himself  the  happiest  boy 
J in  Jonesbo rough  when  his  father  gave  him  a gnu. 
The  fact  that  it  was  a weapon  with  which  to  shoot  peas, 
and  hail  a spring  that  did  away  with  the  necessity  for 
powder,  did  not  make  it  any  less  dangerous  in  Jack’s 
eves,  and  he  felt  very  warlike  with  it  in  his  hands. 

He  was  positive  he  could  kill  birds,  and  even  animals 
for  that  matter,  provided  his  aim  was  true,  and  the  peas 
could  Ik*  sent  with  sufficient  force.  That  the  woods  in 
, the  rear  of  his  house  were  alive  with  all  kinds  of  animals 
lie  had  no  doubt,  even  though  he  had  never  seen  any, 
and  his  father  had  said  rabbits  were  the  largest  game  to 
la*  found  there.  He  felt  certain  his  father  was  mistaken, 
for  what  were  woods  made  for  if  not  to  shelter  every  spe- 
cies of  the  brute  creation  ( 

For  a long  time  Jack  hail  been  anxious  to  go  out  for  a 
day,  and  shoot  about  as  many  animals  as  would  1m*  neces- 
| sary  to  start  a large  menagerie;  but  until  this  gun  was 
j given  him  he  could  not  satisfy  his  desires.  Now,  how- 
ever, all  was  changed,  ami  he  begun  the  most  warlike 
j preparations. 

He  found  an  old  |Knvder-horn  which  would  serve  to 
hold  his  stock  of  |M*as.  and  make  him  look  like  a hunter, 
and  the  obliging  tinman  cut  him  out  one  of  the  most  fero- 
cious-looking tin  knives  that  can  well  Ik*  imagined. 

That  night  his  gun.  carefully  loaded,  stood  by  the  head 
of  his  bed,  while  his  knife  and  powder-horn  of  peas  were 
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tucked  snugly  away  under  the  pillow,  where  he  could 
reach  them  at  a moment's  notice. 

It  was  a long  time  before  lie  fell  asleep  that  night,  and 
as  the  last  idea  in  his  mind  when  the  sand-man  closed  his 
eyes  was  of  his  hunting  expedition,  when  he  thought  he 
awakened  he  was  not  surprised  at  finding  himself  already 
in  the  woods. 

His  gun  was  in  his  hands,  his  terrible  knife  in  his  belt, 
and  his  pea-liorn  slung  over  his  shoulder  in  the  proper 


would  willingly  have  walked  during  the  entire  day  if  by 
such  means  he  could  escape  going  to  that  court,  where  he 
felt  certain  some  terrible  punishment  awaited  him.  Then 
was  no  such  good  fortune  for  him,  however,  for  when 
they  reached  what  it  seemed  must  be  the  very  centre  of 
the  woods,  they  entered  a cleared  space,  which  marked  tin- 
end  of  the  journey. 

Jack  knew  he  stood  in  the  animals'  court-room,  for 
there,  on  a high  bank  on  which  moss  had  been  spread  for 
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manner.  He  laughed  to  himself  at  the  thought  that  he 
was  in  the  woods  without  remembering  anything  about 
the  disagreeable  morning  task  of  combing  his  hair  or  go- 
ing for  the  milk;  but  he  took  good  care  to  peep  cautious- 
ly behind  every  bush  or  rock  lest  un  elephant  should  pop 
out  and  trample  on  him  before  he  had  time  to  kill  him. 

With  his  gun  ready  for  instant  use,  he  walked  on.  hut 
saw  nothing,  not  even  a bird,  that  was  anxious  to  be  kill- 
ed. until  he  heard  a grutf  voice  just  behind  him  shout, 

“ Here,  youug  fellow,  what  are  you  trying  to  do  ?" 

Jack  turned  very  quickly,  for  he  had  not  supposed  any 
oue  was  near,  and  his  surprise  was  great  at  seeing  un 
enormous  gorilla,  armed  with  a large  club,  and  wearing 
two  feathers  on  his  head,  and  an  apron  of  leaves,  coining 
directly  toward  him. 

“I  wasn't  tryin'  to  do  nothin',”  said  Jack, ill  greatest 
alarm,  and  doing  his  best  to  keep  his  knees  from  shaking. 
■'  I was  only  wulkin'  round.” 

“That's a story,”  said  the  old  fellow,  sternly,  as  he  call- 
ed up  five  chim panzees.  all  of  whom  wore  aprons  and 
carried  clubs,  and  ordered  them  to  lead  Jack  away  to  the 
court-house. 

Frightened  as  Jack  was,  he  thought  how  strange  it  was 
that  auimals  should  have  a court-house,  and  then  as  he 
looked  at  his  captors  more  closely,  lie  fancied  they  acted 
something  after  the  manner  of  policemen. 

How  frightened  he  was  then,  und  how  he  wished  he  had 
never  seen  a pea-gun  or  a tin  knife! 

The  policemen  did  not  s|>eak  to  him,  but  marched  him 
along,  the  gorilla  leading  the  way  iu  the  most  dignified 
manner  possible. 

The  distance  was  very  long  and  Jack  was  tired;  but  he 


a carpet,  sat  a very  ferocious-looking  and  very  old  lion, 
wearing  an  enormous  pair  of  eyeglasses,  while  just  b** 
hind  him  his  wife  looked  over  his  shoulder  curiously  at 
the  prisoner.  Just  below  the  lion  a tiger  sat  on  hi* 
haunches  us  if  he  was  the  clerk  of  the  court;  at  one  sub 
stood  a giraffe  as  crier,  aud  on  a swinging  vine  overhead 
perched  an  old  crow,  who,  as  the  shade  over  his  eyes  plain 
ly  told,  was  the  court  reporter. 

It  was  a terrible  moment  for  poor  Jack  as  he  stood  then- 
| before  the  savage-looking  judge,  and  he  resolved  from  tlu; 

| instant  that  there  was  not  half  so  much  fun  in  the  so-call 
| ed  sport  of  hunting  as  some  people  seemed  to  think. 

**  What's  your  name  ?"  asked  the  tiger,  with  a growl, 
and  Jack's  teeth  chattered  so  that  he  could  hardly  answer 

“Jack  Jones." 

“ What  is  the  charge  against  the  prisoner,  Captain  Go 
1 rilla  ?"  asked  the  judge,  as  he  stroked  his  whiskers  and 
I adjusted  his  eyeglasses. 

“Carrying  dangerous  weajH»us,"  answered  the  old  fel 
low,  as  he  |>oiiited  to  the  pea-shooter,  and  then  he  motion 
I ed  one  of  the  chimpanzees  to  tell  the  story,  he  standing 
ready  to  corroborate  what  his  lieutenant  should  say  in 
case  Jack  attempted  to  deny  his  guilt. 

The  chimpanzee  told  the  judge  that  he  had  been  out  with 
Captain  Gorilla  and  his  four  comrades  since  six  o'clock 
that  morning,  looking  for  some  suspicious-acting  animal* 
who  hail  been  reported  as  being  in  that  ward;  they  had 
discovered  the  prisoner,  who  was  armed  as  his  honor  could 
see;  he  wus,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  looking  around  him 
in  a singularly  cautious  manner,  and  was,  to  the  best  of 
I his  (the  officer's)  lielief,  a dangerous  person  to  be  at  liberty 
! The  old  crow  looked  down  at  Jack  as  if  he  was  about  t*» 
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write  a description  of  him  for  the  next  number  of  the  For- 
ent  Herald , and  the  judge  wiped  his  eyeglasses  with  his 
tail,  as  he  asked,  “ Is  his  gun  loaded  P 

Captain  Gorilla  stepped  forward,  and  was  about  to  ex- 
amine the  weapon,  when  the  giraffe  put  his  hoofs  in  his 
cars,  and  insisted  that  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  go 
into  such  slight  details,  the  captain  should  go  at  least  a 
mile  from  the  court,  since  he  was  very  nervous,  and  afraid 
of  a noise. 

The  judge  thought  that  perhaps  it  made  no  difference 
whether  the  charge  was  actually  in  the  gun  or  not,  since 
the  prisoner  had  the  ammunition  in  his  possession,  and 
then  paused  as  if  to  consider  what  the  sentence  should  be. 

Jack,  who  was  more  frightened  than  ever  before,  had 
had  no  chance  to  speak  since  his  trial  began,  but  now 
lie  commenced  to  cry  and  plead  his  cause  at  the  same 
time. 

“Dear,  kind,  good  Mr.  Lion,  if  you’ll  only  let  me  go 
home,  I’ll  bend  the  knife 
all  up,  an1  I won’t  ever 
shoot  a single  pea,  ex- 
cept at  the  side  of  our 
ham.  where  they  can’t 
hurt  anybody.  Do  let 
me  go.  'cause  I'm  afraid 
l didn't  get  the  milk  for 
mother  before  I came 
here.'’ 

“ If  you  neglected  to 
do  the  errands  for  your 
mother,  your  punish- 
ment must  lie  all  the 
more  severe,”  said  the 
judge,  and  his  wife  nod- 
ded her  head  as  if  to  say 
she  thought  that  decision 
exactly  correct. 

“I’ll  never  come  out 
here  again,  an*  I’ll  al- 
ways do  everything  mo- 
ther wants  me  to,”  plead- 
ed Jock,  but  all  in  vain. 


The  judge  considered  the  case  in  silence  for  some  mo- 
ments; the  clerk  licked  his  chops  hungrily,  as  if  he  expect- 
ed to  be  cal  led  upon  to  eat  the  prisoner;  the  captain  of  police 
brandished  his  club  savagely ; the  crow  made  preparations 
for  writing  down  the  prisoner's  last  words;  and  Jack's 
hair  would  have  stood  straight  up,  because  of  his  fright,  if 
he  had  combed  the  snarls  out  so  it  could. 

“Tie  him  up  to  the  tallest  tree  by  the  hair,  so  he  may 
act  as  scarecrow  to  other  boys  who  come  out  pea-shoot- 
ing in  the  morning  before  they  have  done  the  chores,” 
said  the  judge,  with  a roar,  and  no  sooner  had  he  spoken 
than  the  gorilla  and  the  chimpanzees  caught  Jack  up, 
climbing  the  tree  with  him  in  their  arms  without  the 
slightest  difficulty. 

It  hurt  terribly  to  hang  there  by  the  hair,  but  the  pain 
was  still  greater  when  the  branch  broke,  and  he  fell  to  the 
— floor,  now  thoroughly  awakened,  because  he  had  tum- 
bled out  of  bed. 

It  was  some  moments  before  he  could  understand  that 
it  was  all  a dream  ; but  it  had  frightened  hint  so  that  he 
bent  the  tin  knife  double  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window 
before  he  crawled  back  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  his  mother  was  pleasantly  surprised 
by  seeing  him  do  his  work  without  being  reminded  of  it, 
and  that  forenoon,  when  some  of  the  boys  asked  him  why 
he  was  not  in  the  woods  shooting  lions,  he  simply  told 
them  that  it  was  because  he  was  obliged  to  take  care  of  the 
baby. 

THE  LAST  FROLIC. 

Three  little  children  nt  grandpa* — Archie,  Kitty,  and  May- 
After  a summer  of  sunshine  have  the  last  frolic  to-dny. 

High  in  the  old  farm  wagon — never  wax  carriage  so  grand — 
Three  little  children  nrc  ready  for  a drive  to  fairy  land. 

The  ponies  arc  off  in  the  pasture,  the  black  horse  stands  in  the 
stall, 

But  make-believe  Meeds  are  harnessed  and  there  at  the  chil- 
dren's call  ; 

They'll  race  over  hill  and  valley,  they'll  dash  through  village 
and  town. 

And  surely  thev‘11  And  the  fairies  before  the  sun  goes  down. 

Three  little  children  at  grandpa's  have  tossed  the  fragrant  hay. 
Followed  the  cows  to  the  meadow,  and  weeded  the  garden  for 
play. 

Hunted  for  Tops  and  Speckle  In  every  cranny  and  nook, 
Carried  the  eggs  home  gayly,  and  Ashed  with  pins  In  the  brook. 

They  arc  going  home  to-morrow,  this  frolic  will  Ihj  the  last  ; 
So  trot  away  bravely,  horses— no  danger  of  going  too  fast. 
Aloft  in  the  old  farm  wagon,  dimpled  and  freckled  and  tanned. 
Humth  for  the  dear  little  children,  driving  to  fairy -land. 
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Ilumiin,  Si» 

I would  like  to  tell  the  reader*  of  Youno  Poorer 
how  ii lee  It  I*  to  CO  all  through  Hnr|rer'*  establish- 
ment. Papa  took  me  there  the  oilier  day,  and  got  a 

Irermit  logo  through  It,  and  womwwiiuii)  In  tenuri- 
ng thing*  that  I cwwil  know  where  to  begin  to  tell  j 
about  them.  We  went  Into  the  room*  where  all  the  j 
machinery  and  pww»  are.  I turn  them  printing i/itr- 
jrer**  Monthly  itugtuine  and  a whole  lot  of  tiling*.  I 
think  It  la  very  nice  to  look  at  the  man  spattering  dlf- 
terent-colnrrn  paints  on  the  water  to  make  the  mar- 
bllug  on  the  edge*  of  book*.  I liked  to  watch  the 
women  who  went  spreading  gold-leaf  on  tin.1  cover* 
of  honks.  Alter  title  I*  done  they  are  placed  In  a 
pres*,  and  the  letter*  and  picture*  are  stamped  on 
tint  cover,  ami  tho  gold-luaf  that  Is  nnt  needed  la 
brushed  oft.  We  v (sited  the  room  of  the  Editor  of 
Yor*n  I’lioru,  and  hud  a very  pleasant  time  then-. 
He  allowed  us  on  R«tcr-<te  which  one  of  the  you  up 
people  bail  sent  him.  A great  many  people  think 
that  the  lei  ter*  In  Our  Poat-oOcc  Ho*  are  not  genu- 
ine, but  I know  they  are,  for  the  Editor  showed  am 
a pile  of  them  which  he  hod  jiwl  received.  He  said 
he  expected  to  gel  it*  ntnny  us  thut  twice  a day,  and 
that  they  rune  from  all  part*  of  the  l ulled  Slate*, 
and  even  from  Canada  aitd  Europe.  It  they  printed 
all  the  letter*  which  come  front  the  children,  they 
would  have  no  mom  for  anything  else  in  the  paper. 

I think  Jlvapiar*  Yutsn  Pan  cuts  I*  delightful,  mid  I 
mean  to  lake  It  until  I am  a woman.  I am  eight 
year*  old  now.  Eaw*  S, 

Emma's  pajia  new  urea  ua  thut  till*  letter.  In  spell- 
lug,  composition,  and  writing  la  entirely  Emma'* 
own  work,  w It  limit  any  asslslant  e.  It  t*  a very  well- 
written  letter  In  every  eeuse  for  a little  girl  of  eight 

VWixi.  Illivom. 

1 think  that  a abort  account  of  the  Artesian  well 
which  I*  bring  turned  here  will  Interest  the  member* 
of  tire  Young  People’*  Natural  History  Society.  The 
wed  la  bring  Itored  near  the  Moline  Paiwr-Mill  for 
the  punmw’  of  procuring  pure  water  lo  lie  Used  In 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  is  not  bond  with  an 
auger  like  nil  ordinary  well,  hut  is  drilled  withadrill 
which  work*  up  ami  down  In  the  well  in  the  same 
way  that  a man  drill*  a boh-  in  ruck  to  blaat  it,  only 
of  course  thlarlrill  i* larger,  ami  I*  worked  by  n steam- 
engine  ami  u walking-lieuin  lilt  ■- those  on  Mtcanthoaia. 
The  drill  1*  f listened  to  one  eml  of  tht-  walkln^-boam 
bjr  long  wooden  rod*  It  grind*  the  rock  <|«iite  line, 
like  sand,  and  *onie  of  it  is  ground  to  a fine  jiowder. 
They  drill  several  hour*  or  more,  according  to  the 
linnfm***  of  the  rnck,  and  then  pull  up  the  drill,  and 
let  down  * hollow  Iron  tol*v  wllh  a valve  in  the  bot- 
tom, Into  which  theualvrrionl  rock,  w hich  I*  mixed  i 
with  water,  run*,  uiiu  where  It  tspreveuted  from  com- 
ing out  hy  the  valve.  They  have  at  present  drilled  ! 
to  the  depth  of  TOO  feet,  and  expect  to  Am!  water  ut 
N«)0  feut.  htUJIM  O. 

Lvna*  Fiiu,  Raw  T«u. 

1 am  eleven  year*  old.  I picked  uu  potato**  last 
fall,  ami  earriwl  the  tuoncy  with  which  I trought 
Yooo  Prori.r.  Papa  gave  me  one  rant  ti  liuahel. 

I like  to  read  the  leilere  In  the  IWr-olflee  Box.  and 
nisi  "Tim  and  Tin.”  I took  Ym*m.  Prot-t.r  toseliool, 
and  we  md  “The  Crnlne  ot  the  Mlhuet”'  there, 
t have  a Newfoundland  dnf,  who**!  nanre  I*  ('buck. 
His  color  i*  old  gold.  We  bought  him  to  help  us 
chum,  but  our  milk  now  goe*  to  the  factory.  I get  | 
up  early  In  the  morning  and  help  milk.  There  I*  n 
little  creek  trick  of  our  hoiire,  aim!  I skate  there  In  ' 
the  winter  when  it  I*  fatten  over.  I have  lota  of  1 
fun.  1 fall  down  sometimes,  but  it  don't  hurt  iuc  I 
much.  Cumttc  li.  J.  | 

rum  Cotrare,  Viautu.  1 
Since  school  c.Uvscd  I’ve  had  a splendid  time  In  the  I 
country.  Ashing  In  tin.*  Shenandoah,  ami  doing  other  | 
charming  I liiug*-  I am  now  going  home  with  pupa, 
and  shall  lake  my  baby  brother  a great  red  apple.  1 
tneim  to  study  very  hard,  ami  do  everything  I can  to 
pirn**!  papa,  for  hi*  kindness  in  having  sent  me  to  t lie 
country.  W.  II,  T, 


I don't  cure  about  letting  you  all  know  where  1 
live;  but  here  I am,  shut  up  In  this  great  Noah’s  ark 
of  a parlor,  alone,  pist  because  the  teacher  came  here 
last  night  and  ndd  Ann!  (Jnlllct  that  I had  refused 
to  write  Riy  com Jtosl thill.  So  aunt  rent  me  here, 
when*  I <:■  mi h!  tie  quiet,  ami  think  without  bring  dis- 
turbed. What  I*  there  to  think  about,  I wonder? 
There**  only  a crack  between  tike  shutters  to  let  in 
Ugtit,  and  the  furnltutr  i*  done  up  In  linen  bags,  amt 
the  piece#  perk  ami  stare  at  me  us  If  every  chair  were 
n mummy.  Why  can't  folk*  buy  things  Unit  don’t 
need  t lagging,  or  clw  tire  the  pretty  things  while 
they’re  pretty,  and  hag  them  after  they're  grown 
shuhliy  ? They  tnaka  mr  think  of  that  ship  which 
Ike  Walton  dived  Into,  where  the  men  were  nil  sit- 
ting round  just  a*  they  had  been  doing  when  it  went 
down.  1 hate  parlor*  anyway.  I hate  thing*  with 
Ulster*  ou. 


A untie  opened  the  door  ptst  now,  iuiiI  Inquired  how 
I was  suce-  eding,  I told  her  1 w»s  writing  to  Yorwu 
PliWU.  She  said  that  letter-writing  was  a very  floe 
variety  of  composition.  I did  not  know  that  before, 
and  have  always  thought  it  easy  enough  to  write  let- 
ter*. If  the  teacher  were  of  tin*  same  opinion,  I 
would  nnt  be  marked  deficient  so  often  in  this  study. 

Aunt  (julllet  Isspemlinga  month  here.  Mother  ha* 
gnoe  to  g re  in  1 pa's.  Aunt  livery  stylish,  and  spends 
nkost  of  la*r  time  In  uiuklng  edging.  The  time  she 
spends  in  knitting  she  might  employ  hotter,  1 think. 
Theotlicrdar  I ask  ini  her  about  jfose#— I was  study- 
ing my  Suiufuy-achool  lesson  at  the  moment.  Site 
sard.  “Oh  yea,  Daniel.  I’ll  help  you.  Slip  one,  knit 
two,  (Mts*.  slip  over,  thread  forward.  I haven’t  had 
llros^narrow  three  lime*— to  read  much  lately— knit 
buck  plain.  Things  were  very --make  fagoting, 
thread  forward,  knit  three  — different  then."  So  1 
had  to  d4'i»eud  on  myself,  ftir  aunt  could  not  stop  her 
lace- work  to  pay  attention  to  me.  Dm  J. 

MirsMaos,  Iumo  Tuiamn. 

I have  a little  jet-black  pH>r  with  a frialy  mane. 
It*  name  I#  Prino.ow  Etlvelfnd a— father  Nine,  per- 
haps, but  romantic  and  beautiful.  My  home  Is  Are 
mile*  tMck  of  Brushy  Mountain.  I enjoy  reading 
Onr  PlfftfriHBft  BoX,  AHUM  K. 

Mmniau,  Naw  V»aa. 

11m*  other  «lny  a lowly  came  In  to  mw  me.  and  our 
talk  happened  to  be  about  apples.  Him  hod  been  in 
lo!r  garden,  and  picked  up  a few  apple*  to  take  In  t<» 
her  children.  One  which  she  gave  to  her  little  girl 
luid  a Urge  worm-hole  in  it.  The  litfli*  girl  bit  quite 
near  the  hole,  and  nut  fell  the  vrorm  : hut  there  still 
remained  in  the  cavity  aumrthing  w hich  appeared  to 
be  a thread.  On  examination  it  proved  to  Is-  eight 
inches  Jong,  and  when  put  umler  the  magnifying 
glass  it  was  found  lo  have  several  legs  and  feel,  lit- 
tle black  eyes,  and  a longue  tout  hung  out  ot  it* 
mouth.  The  ladv  dropped  It  Into  a tumbler  ot  wa- 
ter, and  It  rolled  Itself  up  like  a little  twll  of  thread, 
then  unrolled  Again,  oriel  stuck  it*  head  out  of  the 
water.  It  still  lives  in  the  tuioNer.  People  should 
Ik*  very  careful  hImuiI  eating  upplcs  in  the  dork. 

I Imve  been  spending  my  vacation  here,  and  hnvc 
had  many  delightful  adventure*.  I have  a few 
stone*,  some  pretMw-d  flower*,  ami  coriosllies.  to  ex- 
ehang*'  lor  on*.  My  city  a<l4lri!s«  is  TTI  Turk  Avenue, 
New  York  city.  Kluik.V4.*b  U.  Huaov. 

dam vm a,  N«*  fliia  i 

I have  soon  bo  many  letter*  in  the  Post-ofik*  Box 
alionl  ]m-is  thut  wen*  named  Toby  Tyler  that  l 
thought  1 would  write  you  about  mine.  We  had 
two  isonvdiftll  kittens.  I named  mine  Tohv,  tjeeainv 
Ike  was  always  hungry.  My  Ur«Ulu'r  named  hi*  Ella, 
lie  thought  it  wo*  so  pretty  and  cunning.  Tlkey  lmth 
tiled  last  Siuuluy.  Mamma  think*  they  must  have 
eaten  something  pfikoonOMt,  They  used  to  catch 
and  eat  bugs  when  they  ran  in  tin*  urare.  Toby  uml 
Kiln  were  lovcrl  more  than  »i»v  other  pet*  we  <*vrr 
bod.  We  had  a kitten  named  Mr.  Stub)*.  I gave 
him  to  a little  girl,  and  he  Is  living  yet,  I like  alt  of 
Yoi'NO  Pkui'lk  lire  <***/,  ami  can  uuike  no  choice. 

Hot  H. 


t'i*srn«T,  Imtiit 

I am  n lltth*  ls»y  seven  yean  old.  I have  had  u 
dear  little  w‘Hf,  who  hit*  niways  rejMl  ine  the  paper 
evt-rv  wtvk,  and  we  were  M>  happy,  and  ctijnyml  It  so 
tuu<  li  togetlwr,  bat  in  .I»inc4<*us  tur»k  her  to  heaven, 
and  I am  very  lonely  without  her,  for  we  loved  each 
other  very  driiriv.  She  was  thirteen  years  old.  Papa 
and  mamma  rernl  t«  me  now,  but  I am  going  to  work 
hard  Wlten  *chuol  cmiuncnces,  ao  that  I may  soon 
read  to  tnyrelf. 

I dreann-d  last  night  that  sister  Ida  came  back.  I 
went  out  to  the  cate  to  meet  luf,  nod  talked  with 
her, and  the  Iclk  wo*  plcasnnt.  1 asked  tier  if  she 
uu*  not  hungry,  and  wanted  Iwt  to  conn-  Into  the 
hnusc  and  g<  t somellitug  local,  but  sire  said  she  was 
never  hungry  now;  and  tb>*n  site  was  gone  Again 
awnv  troiu  me.  and  I woke  up. 

I have  five  je  t*  (hi*  sumns-r— • mocking-bird,  a 
canary,  a bunting  for  Mexican  canary}, u pnrmt.aud 
a iv hire  rabbit.  The  |iarrn1  talks  a great  deal—  calls 
“ Pupu,’’  “ Alb*.*rt,”  “ Kitty,”  says  " GoiKl-by,”  wbis- 
tie*, and  doi  s ji  ifuod  matiy  other  things.  The  rabhlt 
eels  into  her  cage,  and  r-at  up  her  ijlnncr,  and 
Pnlly  dnea  nnt  care  a bit,  lor  they  are  very  good 
friend*. 

Mamma  has  done  the  writing  tor  me,  for  It  1*  such 
hard  work  f«r  mr*.  and  lakr**  so  burg.  1 like  the  new 
story  of  "Tim  utid  IV  very  lutK’ti. 

A Lit  CRT  W.  B. 


H«u.v  8* at* li*.  Mibimitm. 

My  lltiele  la  editor  of  Th*  South,  and  takre  vour 
paper,  which  w«-  all  enjoy  reading.  I saw  O.  II.  W III- 
Litnsou V Idea  of  a Natniul  History  SafhtT,  and  llkivl 
It  so  much  that  I marie  up  a cluti.  When  we  hail 
our  first  meeting,  .Inly  ST,  1MI,  M»ry  Burton  *w 
dnlnl  Pr»«ldi*nt,  and  I was  eleClerl  Secretary.  We 
look  the  katydid  for  our  Unit  atibjeri.  and  were  much 
Interested  III  the  little  creature.  One  of  t»ur  miin- 
hcr«  aekerl  if  tin-  katydid  I*  found  In  all  parts  ot  the 
world  and  none  of  us  coaid  tell.  Can  Mr.  William- 
son give  us  any  informal  inn  ? There  arc  only  dvc 
nmbet*  In  our  society,  but  wr‘  very  much  enjoy  our 
meeting  once  in  cfonr  two  w«t*k*. 

J riwd  all  the  stories  lu  Yoi  >o  Pmri.x,  and  like 
•‘Toby  Tyler”  Iwst  of  nil,  anil  next  .linuny  Browns 
stories.  I wish  he  would  w rit*-  oftener.  Onr  w hole 
ImutMihold  was  Interested  in  “ Toby  Tyler."  I have  a 


little  shrtcr  who  has  hecn  playing  on  tbe  piano  cur 
since  she  was  three  year*  old.  One  lady  called  Irei 
a second  Mozart.  I love  tr>  lir<;  In  Holly  Springs, 
though  H Is  a small  place.  It  Is  called  the  “City  of 
Flowers,”  hat  the  weather  has  h«-n  so  warm  and  dry 
there  «re  not  many  flowers  this  summer.  Not  to 
make  utv  letter  tim  lung,  I will  close. 

Mamik  Ours. 

President  Williamson  will  please  notice  Ihe  In- 
quiry oddremed  to  him,  and  reply  In  our  Post-ofllre 
Box. 


ilmimt,  l>MO>. 

Last  winter  we  wanted  «o  badly  ti>  take  Yorxv 
Psio'i.a  that  we  wrote  a letter  to  Santa  Clans  abunt 
iL  W«  sent  It  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Saturday  the  |k»- 
iwr  came.  We  an-  innrh  interested  lu  “ Tim  uuci 
Tijx”  I think  Mr.  Otis  Is  just  as  good  as  he  ran  be. 
We  have  five  birds;  their  name*  are  Tony,  PlOly, 
Nobtiy,  Dalny,  and  Bounty,  and  our  dog,  who  is  a 
little  mischief,  Is  cnllod  Tricks. 

Kit  and  Rika  D. 


Aiutc  qtn*> . 

I atu  a little  boy  tim  yean*  old,  and  have  a 
sletc-r  and  bntUter.  My  brvtlier  can  itist  talk,  aixt 
tny  sisti-r  is  right  years  old.  We  live  In  Aylnu-t  trir 
tin'  summer,  w*  huv«*  a lake,  on  which  Unit*  «p> 
hack  and  f4>rth.  Their  name*  are  live  Chandler,  the 
JfeMihir,  Ihe  Camtor,  Uie  Jru&ir  Oh t*U,  Lite  .tyfwer. 
tin*  Isottit,  and  the  /dr*.  And  we  have  a catamaran 
1 have  been  acre**  Hie  lake  once  In  tin!  latter.  I 
I have  lieen  to  several  picnics  and  two  entertain- 
I merits  I hi*  summer.  We  Imve  a dog  whose  name  is 
Parade.  Dos  W. 

lk'ITu«,  N*»  few, 

I have  just  returned  from  my  spramer  vacation. 
| which  1 spent  at  Anburu,  New  York.  Whllr  1 *a* 
llnre  I went  to  Owascu  lake,  and  saw  a m-vr  style 
ot  row-lMiat  which  Mr.  Stoat  wa*  trying  iin  Uie  wa- 
ter, Tiirrw  i*  an  Iron  wM  fi»  ihe  cctitn-  ut  the 
tmat,  with  double  handles  on  each  aide.  Two  men 
: can  mauage  it  easily,  and  one  of  them  while  work- 
ing call  steer  bv  putting  ilia  feet  In  chain*  attached 
! to  tint  IkwI.  fn  this  way  tire  boat  goes  twice  as 
I quickly  as  it  tints  when  rowed  by  tmrs.  The  men 
I carry  a paddle  with  them,  so  that  If  the  wheel  should 
i break  they  could  pat  Idle  to  sburc.  I think  the  *|ti- 
ri»  of  “The  Moral  Pirates,”  “The  Cruise  of  the 
‘ * Ghost,'  ” “ Snsie  Kingman's  Decision,'1  and  “ Aunt 
1 Ruth's  Temptation”  are  very  nice,  and  1 like  " Tiui 
and  Tip"  and  “ Peiielopti”  *<>  far.  I am  rolh*ctlng 
picture  cartlo,  uud  have  aver  four  hundred.  If  any 
little  girl  or  ls*y  who  is  collect ing  Hrem  would  like 
to  exchange  Willi  me,  please  address 

il.  Mach  Bttfeo*,  183  Mary  land  t>L 

CuAim,  Ucwmo 

Mv  little  kitten  Is  dtuwf.  I Ivavc  a pony,  and  trwrv 
evening  nty  sister  and  I go  riding  together.  One  day 
lately  we  saw  a gray  turd  poise  itself  on  the  bnmeu 
of  u tree.  It  uttered  a duck  just  like  a person.  Our 
horsra  were  startled,  and  began  *<»  run.  Sister 
thought  1 made  lire  queer  sound,  and  1 (bought  sire 
lad  made  It.  Diwrca  K. 

My  little  brother  has  four  jrel  rabbits  and  two  pet 
cbickraiv.  I p>  to  school,  and  am  In  tire  grammar 
department.  There  were  two  nddn*  tlial  bulll  their 
i nest  in  an  apple- tree  ut  the  aide  of  onr  bon*,-  this 
summer,  ami  they  had  four  young  one*.  My  cousin 
and  1 are  making  a collnJiou  of  aifvenlaernent  cao-s. 

Ajlmxta  D.  4i. 

I am  Alberta’s  cousin,  and  she  kindly  let*  tov  reml 
1 her  |M|M-r.  My  |apa  l*  an  army  ofllo  r In  Texas,  and 
I 1 have  just  come  fn>m  tlrere  to  visit  Albma.  I 
brought  with  mr  a black  quail  which  a Mexicau  hod 
trapped,  hut  toon  after  arriving  Iren*  it  wo*  Inst.  I 
have  three  sister*  and  ou*  brer  her,  whom  p-vpa  call* 
I Prlucc  Uoimld.  Manure  Y. 

IU.I  rnluUt,  AkiOiiV 

I nnt  a little  girl  eight  years  old.  1 have  never 
gone  to  school,  but  mamma  teachc*  me  at  home.  I 
study  gengraphy.  writing,  and  tnusk*  on  the  piano. 
1 have  a black-and-tun  terrier  named  Totn.  Ifow  Ire 
dtKt  love  lo  catch  mice  and  rats!  Hell  stand  upon 
hi*  hind-legs  and  l**g  in**  to  open  the  store^r**™* 
door  when  he  hear*  a rat  inside.  I’ve  taken  Yom> 
Psori.r.  ever  since  1 was  seven.  Ihi  )uy  last  Idrtb- 
day  pa|va  gave  me  a ]>ony  and  a bridle,  nod  mamma 
gave  n>e  u mnUlle.  I have  no  brother,  and  only  om- 
*i*l4'rr  who  Is  married,  und  ha*  a home  of  her  own. 
and  tire  enteat  lltth;  hahr  boy.  I lived  with  them 
over  two  luonllia  while  mamma  was  at  llot  Spring. 
She  is  at  home  now,  and  quite  well. 

Rate  K>oi  II. 

Jomuu.  Nhmov 

I am  sometimes  very  lonely,  ami  wouhl  tior  knnv* 

! wlmt  lo  do  wlihuut  u»y  dear  paper.  1 have  iicUht- 
brortier  nor  sisrer.  My  pet  i*  a little  kitten  uannd 
Tinker.  My  pupa  In  a doctor,  and  1 like  lo  go  with 
him  anmiid  tin*  conntnr.  I was  right  year*  »*|d  fn 
May.  t Imve  lota  of  flower*,  and  plrk  s hompi-i 
nearly  everv  rlay.  I go  to  school,  anil  have  a u am- 
ber of  stodfes.  flxAt-ia  E.  S. 


IWtaOTT.  WIW4IVMI. 

I have  a pet  dog  named  Fido.  He  stands  tip  in  a 
I corner  on  Ids  hind-leg*  and  shake*  bands.  Mj  «*• 
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ter  and  I also  have  two  jxH  squired*,  who  play  many 
trick*.  Their  name*  an-  Btiinilc  and  Jack.  Thin  la 
the  first  letter  that  I *wr  wrote  to  Yoc*a  PRorLK. 
I think  Jimmy  Brown'* stories  are  very  funny.  I am 
nine  year#  old.  My  lira  liter,  sister,  and  myself  take 
Yotrnu  Pkoiix  together.  54.  Kaut  C. 

Tlie  following  exchange*  are  offered  toy  corre- 
spondents: 

Foreign  stamps,  for  mineral*. 

I-  WaamtB, 

East  Walnut  Lub  and  Hancock  St., 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Japanese  and  Chinese  coins  or  (toetmarks,  for  oth- 
er coins.  Miuiaw  Hill, 

Lock  Box  TV,  Middletown,  Conn. 

A good  spv-glikwi  und  four  packages  of  colored 
inks,  for  a pnntlnjf -press  with  type. 

W.  C.  Kiasaxurajiiui,  Tifllii,  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio. 

Foreign  stani|i*,  three  for  three. 

Banks  II.  Bticnw. 

New  Rochelle,  Westchester  Co.,  X.  Y. 

I am  making  a collect  ion  of  woods,  and  would 
like  to  get  pieces  o|  such  as  do  not  grow  In  ttii*  part 
of  the  country.  Other  woods  or  curious  stone*  giv- 
en in  exchange,  and  postage  repaid.  Send  piece* 
large  enough  to  make,  when  planed,  block*  one  and 
n half  Inches  in  length  and  three-quarter*  of  an  inch 
square.  Alt»a  M.  Michael, 

Congress,  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio. 

Two  perfect  locusts,  for  two  foreign  stamps,  a 
small  piece  of  petrified  wood,  nr  a rare  bnrterfiv. 

A.  r\  Wonts  care  of  Box  287,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


and  a stone  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  for  an  Indian 
bow  and  arrow  or  u printing-press  and  type. 

W.  BavpiOS  ISO  Macomb  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A fiVO-foot  lmw  or  a seven-inch  foot-bail,  for  a col- 
lection of  400  or  BOD  stamps  (DO  duplicate*). 

Part.  <£.  F«.k»*,  97  Clark  SL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Seven  postmarks,  for  one  foreign  stamp. 

llaai.av  Snvwmw,  llartwi-ll,  Ohio. 

Five  postmarks,  for  two  foreign  slumps.  English 
stamp*  not  desired.  X.  C).  Hills,  Hartwell,  Ohio. 

Minerals  and  botanical  specimens  for  exchange. 

S-iKruxN  II-  Brown, 

Gil  belt’s  Lane,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

A boy's  hook  entitled  Stork*  o/  Courage  and  /Vr- 
•ereratlre,  by  William  H.  G.  Kingston,  323  page*, 
bound  in  cloth,  and  In  rood  rouditlun.  for  a postage- 
stamp  album  moderately  filled. 

Alukkt  Siin.n,  Box  17S,Stauutou,  Va. 

A 10-cent  War  Department  stamp,  for  a German, 
French.  Swedish,  Chim-se,  or  Spanish. 

|{<*<x)(  N.  Dot  al.  Frankfort,  Clinton  Co.,  lntL 

smiled  birds.  Indian  relics,  fossils,  and  minerals, 
for  other  curiosities.  C.  L.  R aymomii. 

Garreltsville,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 

Ores  and  minerals,  for  Indian  curiosities. 

J.  W.  LmxwtOK,  Dodgcvillc,  Wie. 

Newspapers  from  Alabama,  for  the  same  from  an 
other  State.  Cotton  front  the  field,  for  euriositlea, 
Komi:  Malonk,  Troy,  AJa. 


hall,  and  an  Indian  canoe  14  inches  long,  for  a good 
printing-press.  A.  W.. 

Box  15,  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ocean  curiosities,  ruin*,  fossils,  and  fordgu 
stamps,  for  Indian  relic*.  William  A.  White. 

bag  Harbor,  Ixmg  Island.  X.  Y. 

I-ava,  fossils,  pel  ri  tact  ions,  and  shells,  for  ame- 
thyst. red  and  mushroom  corals,  and  minerals. 

Lci.it  Cun,  Bergen  Polut,  X.  J. 

U.  8.  stamps  of  many  denominations,  for  ran-  for- 
, rigu  stamp* : ibiee-corncrcd  Croc  of  Good  Hope  and 
South  American  stamps  deal  red. 

Anna  G.  IlrssR, 

236  South  Second  SL,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Fossil  shells,  crystallised  gypsom,  talc,  and  other 
mini-rale,  for  minerals  and  sea-shell*. 

Jons  D.  Krm. 

V28  Xlntli  St.,  Dos  Moines.  Iowa. 

A stnnip  from  Venezuela.  South  America,  for  one 
I rum  .laixuii.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Russia. 

W.  M.  Van  Oku  Wkvi»e, 

236  Dnflleld  SL,  near  Fulton,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

Department  stamps,  for  coins,  butterflies,  cocoons, 
moths,  and  chrysalidm 

Wuxi  or  B.  Kmrorr, 

Tooth  and  Market  Hts.,  Wllmlngtou,  Del. 

j Pieces  of  tho  “ Old  Kim”  of  Boston,  for  curiosities. 

; Stamps  not  desired. 

Miriaw  Acplev, Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

[For  other  ezchanyn,  nee  third  pout  <tf  cover.) 


Ran*  foreign  stamps,  s tunes,  shells,  m<iwe<,  and 
curiosities,  for  Nos.  l,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6.  and  26  of  Yocnu 
Pkui'le,  in  good  condition.  Bwou  II.  Little, 

Cart*  of  A.  Pidgin,  Lewiston,  Me. 


Toad-stone,  found  in  only  one  locality  in  America, 
for  Indian  curiositlm. 

Glouoiana  K.  and  Hattie  I).  Perkin*. 

New -bury port.  Mass. 


Imlian  arrow  or  tobacco  pouch,  for  fifty  foreign 
(•tump*  (110  duplicates).  Wimxam  E.  Dkkim, 

1312  East  Franklin  St.,  Evansville,  Ind. 


Stamps,  mineral*,  ores,  and  coins,  for  orange, 
olive,  pomegranate,  red  cellar,  and  eucalyptus  woods, 
ores,  and  curiosities.  A.  M.  C-. 

447  Weal  Twenty  .second  St.,  New  York  City. 

Foreign  stamps,  for  picture  cards.  A good  I took,  1 
for  a chick  of  good  breed.  Jkmk  D.  Burns. 

1 123  Christian  St.,  Philadelphia,  IVhil  | 

Boxen  containing  200  small  assorted  West  Indian 
»- hells,  bright  color*,  specimens  nf  coral,  two  seu- 
tlfinu.  In  qw  ItWM.  and  twenty  Idiuk-eyed  Susans 
for  exchange.  Clauknck  Payne. 

162  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y,  1 

Ten  postmarks,  for  live  advertising  rani*  for  a col- 
lection ; or  a specimen  of  iron  ore,  for  ten  cards. 

Nellie  C.  5k, 

Box  6,  Dunnings.  Lackawanna  Co.,  Peitu. 

Rock  from  Long  Island,  for  wood  from  any  other 
than  New  York  Stale.  IL  Bachman. 

123  Scholcs  St.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N.  Y. 

Five  Indian  arrow-heads,  for  eight v foreign 
*tnmp*.  Bomb  Muntz,  Woodsonvlile,  Ky. 

Forty  foreign  stamps  and  twenty  pootmarks,  for  a 
lialf-ceiit  of  1881,  H6,  M,  42.  '43,  '47.  '48,  '4».  and  T62, 
or  a 2-celil  piece  of  ts73,  or  11  cent  of  1804. 

Kero  Con  nett,  200  Mulberry  St..  Newark.  X.  J. 

Stamps,  for  stones  and  mfm*nil*. 

Walter  Snaukr. 

Dunning*,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Penn. 

Foreign  stamps,  stones,  am!  minerals,  a base-ball 
Hell,  and  curiosities,  for  copper  cents  nf  1700,  I Nil, 
1nU6.  1808, or  1810,  sand  from  remote  places,  and  In- 
dian relics.  Rkowook, 

147  Benefit  St.,  Providence,  It  I. 

Coins,  and  a collection  of  unique  and  valuable  cu- 
■i o*i ties,  for  Liberty  heads  hearing  date  from  17*3 
to  181 T inclusive.  W.  A.  Grant, 

Lock  Box  liwf,  Ingci soil,  Ontario,  Can. 

Two  stamps  from  Bavaria.  Hungary.  France,  or 
ilerman  Empire,  for  one  from  Turkey  or  Africa. 

K.  I).  Kiumo,  care  M.  C.  Kellogg, 

Muunt  Vernon,  Westchester  Co,,  N.  Y. 

Fossils,  for  pink  or  mushroom  coral,  asbestos, 
gold  or  silver  ore,  star-fish,  and  other  curiosities. 

T.  P.  Mow. an,  Garnett,  Kansan. 

A collection  of  shells,  forty-five  foreign  stamps. 


Pressed  leave*  and  ferns,  soil  and  stone,  post-  l 
marks,  and  crystallized  gras***,  for  Indian  relics,  j 
sea-mosses,  Florida  sea-bcsiis.  and  other  curiosities. 

Bux  1(101,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Peruvian  stamps  of  different  varieties,  and  other 
rare  foreign  stamps,  for  foreign  and  l\  8.  Executive 
and  Agricultural  lh-partmcut  stamp*. 

Earl  F.  Pkauor,28  Ridge  St..  Kali  IUvcr,  Mare. 


E.  II.  StaUctip,  Julia  F.  Srjnires,  and  Florence  Pope 
withdraw  from  our  exchange  list. 

Fred  Croosett  will  please  send  Ills  exchange  again. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  lieen  received  from 
“Will  O.  Tree,"  Eva  Jane  Ward,  “ Cant  nr  ami  /W- 
l ux,"  Jussis  Newton,  "A.  U.  Gnsta,"  ••Dandy," 
“North  Star,"  **  Prndy,"  J.  C.  Tomes,  u AeroHlr,” 
F.  Nichols,  Be*tie  Linn. 


A magic  lantern  which  e<»*i  ffiflO,  and  is  in  good 
CoudltliMi,  with  throe  chromotype*  und  twenty-six 
views,  for  Will  UurlHon'a  Farm  FmtiraU,  and  The 
T rnnty  A brand,  by  Mark  Twain.  The  hooka  must 
Irn  in  gootl  coiHlirion. 

Walter  J.  W rua,  Oswayn,  Potter  Co.,  Penn, 

Hocks,  soil.  *aud,  postmarks,  leaves,  and  newspo- 
{icre  from  Missouri,  tor  papers,  stamps,  or  mincrulo. 

Jan r*  Lewis,  Nevada,  Vernon  Co.,  Mo. 

Rare  I'.  8.  stan)|w  from  ISM  to  1468,  11  ixdriflsNl 
horn  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  petrified  moss,  and 
jdne,  and  other  curiosities,  for  coins,  spear-lirads, 
stone  axes,  and  other  Indian  relics, 

William  MnE1.11  ore,  *22  Brlii  8l,  Newark,  N.  J. 


PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  I. 

TWO  IUAMOMW. 

I. — I.  A letter.  2.  An  article  of  furniture.  3.  Fast- 
cued.  4.  Relating  to  the  ban*,  a.  Doalrnyiug  the 
tenth-  6.  KeiardwL  7.  Tropical  fruit*.  8.  A color. 
».  A letter. 

1.  A letter.  2.  To  lujure.  S.  QInmIl  4.  lace- 
rate*. A.  Mortifies.  6.  Sets  fiw.  7.  Feeling.  A To 
iwrccivc.  9.  A letter.  Aeriu.it*. 

Nik  2. 

WORD  Mjt'ARE. 

1.  A wild  animal.  2.  A river  of  Europe.  8.  | lav- 
ing power.  4.  A water  plant.  Mo.NHicrr.. 


A stnnip  from  Rnrela.  for  11  stamp  from  Cap**  of  { 
Good  Hope,  Mexico.  Persia,  Iceland,  Norway,  Tar-  ; 
key,  or  Bermuda. 

Urooor.  S.  Xiitiolab,  Jl.n.,  Babylon,  L.  L 

Ocean  curiosities,  qoartx,  mica  schisl,  and  pretiy  ' 
stones,  for  quartz  crystals,  into  pyrites.  IwtU  from 
< 'allfonila  re^lw^»o^l-tr»N■.  and  other  ciiriosltt«K 

I-  J..  Box  .*,29,  South  Berwick,  Me. 

English,  French,  German,  and  Kussinn  stamps,  I 
for  foreign  coin*.  J.  Bvurioue  Bi'ti.kr. 

Care  of  Rev.  T.  1).  Holler, 

S 12  Spruce  St.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Twenty  postmark*.  f«*r  an  Indian  arrow.lieail : au«l 
five  postmarks,  for  a stamp  from  Peru  or  Brazil,  or  a 
Spanish  stamp.  Aijiukt  R vukhhiuk, 

740  8t,  Charles  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.  * 

A three- wheeled  (ron-mounled  vcUicipcde  in  good 
ctmdition,  for  a complct,*  sfi-anisMiglrie. 

Loci*  Flit*, 

2 Went  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York  CHy. 

Five  and  ten  cent  Mexican  and  five-eeut  Cuban, 
for  «*tlwr  rare  stamjis.  Ai-  KAirros. 

233  South  Second  SL,  Brooklyn,  K.  D-,  N.  Y. 

Postmarks  and  curiosities,  fnr  seu-nhells  or  star- 
flsh.  E-  C.  WiiKm.rii. 

Grant'*  Am,  Jackson  Co.,  Oregon. 

Stamp*  and  larn,  for  stamps  and  enrioaltlen,  eape. 
dally  am*w -beads.  Alex.  Rohkriwon. 

Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands.  I 

Soil  or  mineral*  from  llils.  forcurlosltitnoralanip# 
from  any  other  State.  Wim.ie  B,  Heath. 

Hastings,  Dakota  Co.,  Minn.  ( 

Tire  .Viriss  Family  Hobinmn,  in  paper  form.  Our  1 
i'ear,  bonnd  ill  hinck  cloth,  and  with  gilt  crigcs,  and  ! 
by  the  author  of  John  Halifax,  irenlieman,  a base-  I 


No.  S. 

Nl’MRRIOAI.  xniqma. 

I am  cotopoaod  of  24  letters,  and  am  a familiar 
ilivge : 

M v If,  6, 3, 9 is  a heavenly  body. 

My  1,7. 19,  H.  2 Is  an  animal. 

My  21.  ft.  4.  '.4.  II  was  a King  of  the  Jew*. 

My  18, 10, 17  I*  the  reverse  of  cold. 

My  13. »,  22. 16  is  a vessel  for  water. 

My  20, 7,  IB,  23. 24  I*  a young  person.  J.  C.  T. 

No.  4. 

A MIOIIKN  OrTT. 

My  first  i*  in  Berlin,  but  not  in  York. 

>|y  aecond  I*  in  Paris,  but  not  In  Cork. 

My  third  Is  in  Belfast,  but  not  in  Cohtgne. 

My  fnorlb  i*  In  Lyons,  but  not  in  Houiugne. 

My  lit tli  is  in  Naples,  but  not  in  Geneva. 

My  sixth  i*  in  Florence.,  but  not  in  Mi-ssIiiil 
My  seventh  is  In  Lisbon,  but  not  in  Rome. 

.Mv  whole,  without  an  attempt  at  inyUcrv, 

Wa*  a tumour*  city  of  ancient  history.  it  T. 

No.  k 

i»ttoe-i.rrTER  rrzxt.K. 

1.  «v— e — e — A city  of  the  United  Statre. 

2.  r — n — e — A gulf  wliicti  enter*  Chi  ns. 

5.  e — e— e—  A large  s«a  in  tire  Ghl  World. 

4,  e — i* — e — A bay  In  the  United  States. 

fi.  e — c — l* — All  islund  iu  the  Pacific.  Damw. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  96. 

No.  L 

L 

L A W 
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RECEDES 
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Gladstone. 

No.  3. 
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A N A M 

No.  4. 

Portnlaca. 
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SENTENCE  MAKING. 

BY  J.  R SEVER. 

HARRY  PEXWRIGHT  nmo  borne  from  school  one  day 
grumbling,  and  with  a frown  on  his  brow. 

“Another  composition,"  he  said,  crossly.  “I  wish  we  never 


had  any  compositions  at  all  to  jrrite.  1 don't  sec  what  good 
they  are.  anyway." 

Harry  grumbled  himself  ont  of  temper  at  first ; but  finding 
at  length  that  grumbling  was  not  likely  to  help  him  do  hi* 
task,  he  took  the  lietter  rnnrse  of  seeking  his  father's  advice  on 
the  matter.  His  father  explained  to  him  the  necessity  of  train- 
ing boys  and  girls  to  express  their  ideas  in  simple,  well-chosen 
language,  and  to  write  with  ease  and  entertainingly  on  all  top- 
ics. Then  he  explained  an  exercise  called  “ sentence-making” 
which  he  used  to  have  at  school  when  a boy.  and  which  he  said 
might  help  Harry  to  write  compositions  more  readily,  while  it 
would  at  the  same  time  afford  him  a pleasant  pastime. 

Harry  was  eager  to  begin  the  new  exercise,  and  he  got  the 
big  dictionary  from  the  library  table  and  brought  it  to  bis  fa- 
ther. 

The  latter,  pleased  at  his  awakened  interest,  said : “ I will  se- 
lect some  words  at  random  from  the  dictionary,  and  you  must 
try  and  combine  them  into  sentences.  Now  if  yon  are  ready,  we 
will  have  onr  first  exercise  in  sentence-making." 

While  his  father  turned  over  the  pages.  Harry  copied  down 
the  following  words:  Intrusts.  Idle,  Account,  Merits,  Follow. 
Strict,  Cultivate,  Excel. 

“There."  said  he.  “that  will  do  for  the  present.  When  yon 
have  written  your  sentences,  come  and  show  them  to  me." 

Harry,  after  thinking  a long  while,  and  scratching  out  a great 
deal  he  Imd  written,  finally  Gnisbed  bis  work  to  bis  satisfaction, 
and  copied  it  ont  neatly  on  a clean  sheet  of  nice  white  paper, 
as  follows:  “Hoys  at  school  should  never  idlr  away  their  time 
when  at  work  at  tasks  their  teacher  intrust*  to  them,  and  for  the 
proper  performance  of  which  they  are  rightly  held  to  <uwwm/. 
They  should  rather  foltotc  the  example  of  those  whose  strict  at- 
tention to  their  studies  Merit*  praise,  and  strive  to  nilliratr  an 
ambition  to  excel  in  all  their  work." 

Harry's  father  said  the  sentences  were  very  creditable,  and 
commended  the  sentiment  expressed  in  them.  Harry  himself 
soon  became  very  fond  of  the  new  work,  and  sometimes,  on  rainy 
evenings,  when  at  a loss  for  employment,  he  and  his  sisters 
amused  themselves  for  hours  together  in  making  sentences  from 
words  their  father  selected. 

One  night  not  long  ago,  however,  their  father  gave  them  some 
words  which  puzzled  them  greatly  to  combine  into  sentence*. 
Here  they  nrc:  A 1 si  i cute,  Bequeath,  Planned.  Design,  Encroach. 
Foresee,  Glory,  Hero,  Impassioned,  Jeopardy,  King,  Laurel. 

How  many  of  the  readers  of  YoUXG  People  can  make  them 
up  in  good  sentences?  Let  them  try.  and  we  promise  to  tell 
which  we  consider  the  best,  nud  to  show  them  the  sentences 
Harry's  father  made  from  the  words. 


TENDER  CONSIDERATION. 

“Oli,  dent  nuke  faces  at  him.  EUlc!  It  might  /r^thlen  him,  you  know." 
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TIM  ANI)  TIP; 

OR.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A BOY  AND  A DOG 
BY  JAMES  OTIS. 

Chapter  IX. 

THE  FAMOUS  BEAR-HUNT. 

"1TTHEN  Tim  went  home  with  Bohhv  he  saw  Mr.  and 
I l Mrs.  Tucker,  and  from  them  received  such  a kindly 

greeting  that  he  thought  he  must  be  remarkably  good  iii 
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order  to  repay  them  for  their  kindness.  He  was  a happy 
boy  when  he  went  to  bed  that  night,  and  made  more  so 
by  seeing  Tip  stretched  out  on  a rugby  the  side  of  the  bed 
whenever  he  took  the  trouble  to  look  that  way. 

On  the  first  morning  after  Tim's  arrival  Mr.  Tucker, 
without  saying  what  his  intentions  were  regarding  the  fu- 
ture of  the  homeless  boy,  told  him  and  Bobby  they  could 
enjoy  themselves  after  their  own  fushion  for  two  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  school  began.  Therefore  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  bear-hunt  from  taking  place, 
unless  it  should  be  the  failure  of  the  bears  to  show  them- 
sel  ves. 

Bill  Thompson  was  the  first  of  the  party  to  arrive  at  the  ' 
rendezvous  back  of  the  shed,  and  almost  before  he  spoke  | 
to  the  boys  be  made  another  and  a more  critical  exami- 
nation of  Tip.  Bill  was  not  only  eager  for  the  fray,  but 
he  was  thoroughly  well  armed.  Ho  had  a murderous- 
looking  carving-knife  stuck  in  a belt  that  had  been  hasti- 
ly made  of  a strip  of  black  cloth,  and  in  his  hands  he  car- 
ried a small  shot-gun,  which  he  might  have  some  difficul- 
ty 111  discharging,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  obliged 
to  carry  the  lock  in  his  pocket. 

When  Bill's  attention  was  called  to  this  fact,  lie  ex 
plained  that  he  did  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  gun  to 
shoot  with  as  he  did  for  use  as  a club,  with  which  the 
boar's  brains  could  be  easily  dashed  out.  The  knife  was 
the  weapon  in  which  he  put  more  dependence,  and  he 
proved  that  it  was  a good  one  by  making  shaviugs  of  fully  | 
half  a shingle  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

This  display  of  weapons  and  air  of  ferocity  on  Bill's 
face  so  pleased  Tim  and  Bobby  that  they  blamed  them- 
selves severely  for  uot  having  made  their  own  prepara-  ( 
tions  for  a fight.  That  oversight  was  quickly  remedied,  | 
when  Bobby  produced  an  old  army  musket,  the  weight  of  j 
which  made  him  stagger,  and  a veteran  revolver  that  hud 
lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  for  nearly  a year,  and 
was  now  preserved  by  Bobby's  father  as  an  ornamental 
rather  than  a useful  relic. 

“You’ll  want  the  pistol,  Tim,"  he  said,  as  he  handed 
that  weapon  to  his  friend,  “’cause  it  'll  be  a good  deal 
handier  to  fire  when  you're  close  up  to  the  bear,  an’  you 
know  you'll  have  to  go  pretty  snug  to  him  so's  to  keep  Tip 
from  eating  the  skin.’’ 

Bobby,  with  all  possible  precaution  against  accidents, 
loaded  the  army  musket  with  the  powder  taken  from  six 
fire-crackers,  and  rammed  home  five  or  six  small  stones 
in  place  of  bullets.  He  had  no  percussion -caps;  but  he 
felt  certain  he  could  discharge  it  as  well  by  holding  a 
lighted  match  at  the  nipple  as  if  he  had  all  the  cape  ever 
made.  Owing  to  Bobby's  mother's  decided  refusal  to 
loan  two  of  her  carving-knives,  they  were  obliged  to 
get  along  without  anything  of  that  sort,  and  depend  on 
the  one  carried  by  Bill  to  skin  their  game  when  it  was 
killed. 

The  other  hunters  arrived  in  parties  of  twos  and  threes, 
and  each  new  arrival  thought  it  necessary  to  make  anoth- 
er and  more  minute  examination  of  Tip,  in  order  to  be  | 
certain  that  he  was  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  the 
hunt.  Each  of  the  new-comers  was  armed,  but  none  : 
could  boast  of  having  more  destructive  weapons  than  : 
those  carried  by  the  three  leaders. 

Bill  was  anxious  to  start  at  once,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  ! 
get  the  skin  nailed  tip  on  the  lwm  before  night;  and  as 
they  were  about  to  set  out,  Bobby  exclaimed : 

“Here!  how  do  you  s'pose  we  can  get  any  bears  if  we  ; 
let  Tip  go  on  ahead  ? Why,  he’ll  rush  off  jest  as  soon  as  ; 
lie  sees  one,  ail'  we  can't  catch  him  before  lie  eats  'em  all  ( 
up.” 

It  was  almost  a shudder  that  ran  through  the  party  as  j 
they  realized  how  near  they  had  been  to  losing  their  game  , 
before  it  had  been  caught. 

“ What  shall  we  do?*'  asked  Bill,  completely  at  a loss  j 
to  arrange  matters.  And  then,  as  a happy  thought  came  | 


to  him,  he  cried,  “I  know  now:  wc  can  take  turns  carry 
in’  him.” 

A look  of  scorn  came  upon  Bobby's  face  as  this  brilliant 
idea  was  given  words,  and  he  said,  almost  with  a sneer: 

“Now  what  a way  that  would  be,  wouldn’t  it?  How 
do  yer  s'pose  lie  could  smell  out  the  tracks  if  we  didn't  let 
him  run  on  the  ground  ?” 

That  one  question  made  Bill  Thompson  feel  very  cheap 
indeed,  for  it  showed  plainly  that  he  was  not  posted  in 
bear-hunting,  and  he  was  anxious  to  lie  looked  upon  as 
one  who  knew  all  about  it. 

“What  shall  we  do,  then  ?”  he  asked,  mournfully. 

“We  must  tie  a rope  round  his  neck,  so’s  we  can  hold 
him  back.” 

Bill  actually  looked  ashamed  when  this  very  simple 
plan  was  projiused,  and  he  was  angry  with  himself  for  not 
having  been  the  first  to  think  of  it.  But  he  saw  a way  to 
save  his  reputation. 

“That's  a good  plan,"  lie  said,  gravely,  as  if  he  liad 
thought  of  it  before,  but  had  not  suggested  it,  hoping  a 
better  one  would  be  proposed,  “but  you'll  want  more'n 
one  rope.  Why,  if  Tip  should  see  a bear  suddenly,  he'd 
break  the  biggest  rope  we  could  get,  an'  go  after  him  lie 
fore  we’d  know  anything.'1 

Every  boy  there  agreed  with  Bill,  and  they  again  re- 
garded him  as  an  experienced  bear-hunter. 

Bobby  got  two  pieces  of  an  old  clothes-line,  each  about 
five  yards  long,  and  these  were  fastened  securely  around 
Tip’s  neck,  while  Tim  and  Bobby  *?ach  held  an  end,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  the  dog  struggled  very  hard  to 
get  away,  the  others  of  the  party  were  to  rush  in  and  help 
hold  him. 

The  party  was  ready  for  the  start,  ami  the  precautions 
they  took  even  liefore  they  were  clear  of  the  shadow  of 
the  wood-shed  told  that  they  did  not  intend  to  lose  any 
game  by  carelessness.  Tim  and  Bobby  went  in  advance, 
leading  Tip,  who  did  not  make  the  slightest  effort  to  get 
away,  and  followed  by  Bill  Thompson,  carrying  his  gun 
in  one  hand  and  his  knife  in  the  other.  Then  came  the 
remainder  of  the  party,  near  or  at  a distance,  as  their  fear 
of  bears  was  much  or  little. 

Although  it  could  hardly  lie  expected  that  any  bear  had 
been  so  venturesome  as  to  cross  a field  almost  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town.  Tip  was  encouraged  to  smell  of  the  ground, 
and  each  of  the  boys  was  ready  for  an  immediate  attack 
liefore  they  were  lieyond  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Tucker's  voice. 

The  march  to  the  edge  of  the  grove  was  necessarily  a 
slow  one,  for  Tip,  finding  that  he  was  encouraged  to  run 
from  one  side  of  the  path  to  the  other,  did  so  to  his  heart's 
content,  while  the  boys  expected  each  moment  to  see  him 
start  off  like  a race-horse,  and  were  ready  to  spring  at  once 
to  the  aid  of  Tim  and  Bobby. 

If  their  caution  was  great  before  they  left  the  field,  it 
would  Ik*  almost  impossible  to  find  a word  to  express  their 
movements  when  they  entered  the  woods.  Every  weapon 
was  handled  as  though  it  was  to  be  used  at  once,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time  every  eye  was  fixed  on  Tip, 
But  not  once  had  he  pulled  at  the  ropes  that  held  him; 
not  once  had  he  shown  any  desire  to  start  away  at  any 
furious  rate  of  speed.  But  after  half  an  hour  he  suddenly 
smelled  of  the  ground,  and  then  started  away  on  a run. 

“ He's  after  the  bear  now,  sure,”  cried  Bill  Thompson, 
as  lie  brandished  his  knife  savagely,  and  swung  his  gun 
around  so  that  it  would  lie  ready  for  use  as  a club. 

At  this  startling  announcement  one  or  two  of  the  boys 
who  had  been  careful  to  keep  well  in  the  rear  ran  con- 
siderably slower,  as  if  they  were  perfectly  willing  their 
companions  should  have  all  the  glory  and  light,  while  one 
of  the  party  actually  turned  back,  and  went  home. 

On  sped  Tip,  now  really  pulling  on  the  ropes,  and  Bob 
by's  face  grew  pale  as  lie  thought  how  rapidly  he  was  be- 
ing forced  toward  the  dangerous  and  anxiously  expected 
fight. 
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Tip,  not  understanding  that  two  boy»  were  obliged  to 
follow  directly  Isdiind  him,  and  still  hot  on  the  scent  of 
some  animal,  suddenly  darted  between  a couple  of  trees 
standing  very  near  each  other. 

It  was  impossible  for  both  Tim  and  Bobby  to  pass 
through  this  narrow  space  together;  but  in  their  excite- 
ment they  did  not  stop  to  think  of  that,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  they  both  fell  sprawling  to  the  ground, 
while  Tip  was  brought  to  a very  sudden  stop. 

The  dog  seemed  rather  discouraged  by  the  sudden  check  ; 
to  his  speed,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  per- 
suaded to  start  again.  This  second  race  had  just  begun, 
and  the  boys  were  growing  eager  again,  when  Bill  Thomp- 
son shouted : 

*‘  There  he  is!  there  he  is!  Hold  on  to  your  dog  now. 
an*  let's  get  all  ready  before  we  rush  in.” 

“Where  is  he  ?”  “Where  is  he  ?”  asked  each  one.  as  he  | 
halted  and  tried  to  distinguish  the  form  of  the  animal  in 
the  direction  pointed  out  by  Bill;  but  none  of  them  feel- 
ing quite  as  brave  as  they  did  a moment  before. 

“ Look  right  there;”  and  Bill  pointed  to  a certain  spot 
in  the  woods  where  the  trees  grew  thickest.  “ Now  watch, 
un'  you’ll  see  him  move.” 

It  was  possible  to  see  some  dark-colored  body  moving 
among  the  thick  foliage,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  but  that  one  of  the  animals  they  were  in  search  of 
was  very  near  to  them. 

A shade  of  fear  came  over  the  faces  of  quite  a number  of 
that  hunting  party  then,  and  the  most  frightened-looking 
one  was  Bobby  Tucker.  He  who  had  l>een  so  proud  a 
few  moments  before  because  lie  had  been  given  the  post  of 
honor  was  now  perfectly  willing  that  some  one  else  should 
hold  Tip  when  the  expected  rush  was  made,  and  he.  ap- 
peared to  have  suddenly  lost  all  desire  for  the  l>ear-hunt. 

Bill  Thompson  now  assumed  the  command  of  the  party, 
and  no  one  questioned  his  right  to  do  so.  The  orders  he 
gave  were  obeyed  as  promptly  as  could  have  been  expect- 
ed under  the  circumstances,  and  lie  began  the  delicate  task 
of  posting  his  men  in  those  iiositioiis  best  calculated  to 
bring  out  tlieir  fighting  qualities. 

Tim  and  Bobby,  being  nearer  the  dangerous  unimal  than 
the  others,  were  ordered  to  keep  strict  watch  of  the  apot  I 
where  the  bear  was  last  seen,  and  on  no  let  him 

get  away  without  their  knowledge. 

“Keep  your  eyes  right  on  him,”  shouted  Bill  to  the  two  ! 
who  were  preventing  Tip  from  eating  the  bear.  “The  , 
first  minute  he  starts  to  run  let  Tip  go,  an*  yell  as  loud  as  [ 
you  can.” 

Then  he  ordered  this  boy  liehiiul  a tree,  and  another  | 
into  the  branches,  making  such  a warlike  hubbub  as  pro- 
bably was  never  before  heard  in  those  woods.  Meanwhile  | 
Tip  had  concluded  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  take  ! 
a rest,  and  he  lay  at  full  length  under  the  tree,  as  if  such 
un  idea  as  chewing  a bear  bad  never  entered  his  head. 

Finally  Bill  made  all  his  arrangements,  and  cautiously 
stepped  a yard  or  two  in  advance,  with  both  knife  and  gun 
ready  for  instant  use. 

“ What  do  you  think,  Tim.  had  we  better  rush  right  in, 
or  shall  we  throw  a stone,  an'  let  Tip  catch  him  when  he 
runs  out  ?”  he  asked,  in  a whisper,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of 
scaring  the  beast  after  all  the  noise  that  had  been  made. 

“Heave  a stone  in;  that's  the  best  way,”  said  Bobby,  * 
quickly,  not  liking  the  idea  of  being  one  of  the  party  who 
were  to  make  the  rush. 

Nearly  all  the  boys  showed  that  they  preferred  the  most  1 
peaceable  way  of  commencing  the  fight,  and  Bill  prepared 
to  start  the  savage  beast  from  his  lair 

At  first  he  was  at  a loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  his 
weapons  while  he  cast  the  stone  that  might  do  so  much 
mischief;  hut  finally  he  arranged  it  to  his  satisfaction  by 
holding  the  knife  under  his  left  arm,  so  that  it  could  be 
drawn  readily,  and  by  keeping  the  gun  in  his  left.  hand. 

“Now  look  out!”  he  shouted,  “an'  be  ready  to  let  Tip 


go  when  the  bear  comes  out.  All  yell  as  loud  as  you  can 
when  I fire,  so’s  to  scare  him.” 

Then  Bill  raised  his  hand,  took  deliberate  aim  at  the 
centre  of  the  clump  of  bushes,  and  threw  the  stone. 

The  instant  he  did  so  he  grasped  his  knife,  and  the  oth- 
ers set  up  such  a cry  as  ought  to  have  startled  a dozen  Wars. 

It  was  some  seconds  before  any  sign  was  made  that  the 
animal  in  hiding  even  knew  the  stone  had  been  thrown, 
and  then  there  was  a movement  in  the  bushes  as  if  it  had 
simply  changed  its  position — nothing  more. 

Bill  stood  silent  with  nstonishment;  he  had  expected  to 
see  that  bear  come  out  of  the  bushes  with  a regular  Hying 
leap,  and  he  was  thoroughly  disappointed. 

“ Better  let  Tip  go  in  an’  snake  him  right  out,”  suggest 
ed  Bobby,  who  was  afraid  Bill  would  again  propose  a 
charge  by  the  party. 

Bill  looked  at  Tim  to  sec  what  he  thought  of  such  a plan, 
ami  the  dog's  owner  nodded  his  head  in  approval. 

"Then  all  get  ready, an1  take  the  rope  off  his  neck,” 
shouted  Bill,  as  ho  set  his  teeth  hard  because  of  the  strug- 
gle that  it  was  evident  would  come  soon. 

Having  the  most  perfect  faith  in  the  ability  of  his  dog 
to  kill  any  animal  not  larger  than  an  elephant,  Tim  cau- 
tiously untied  the  ropes.  But  Tip  did  not  appear  to  be  ex- 
cited* by  the  prospect;  lie  did  not  even  get  up  from  the 
ground,  but  lay  there  wagging  his  stub  tail  as  if  he  was 
playing  at  “thumbs  up.” 

“Set  him  out”  cried  Bill,  tired  of  the  inactivity;  and 
Tim,  now  afraid  his  pet  might  be  accused  of  cowardice, 
set  him  on  with  the  most,  encouraging  cries  of  “ s’t-aboy.” 
But  Tip,  instead  of  running  toward  the  bear,  seemed  to  be 
bewildered  by  the  noise,  for  all  hands  were  shouting  at 
him;  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  ran  round  and  round  his 
master,  as  if  asking  what  was  wanted  of  him. 

Tim  grew  nervous,  more  especially  as  he  saw  some  of 
the  boys  who  had  appeared  the  most  frightened  when  the 
stone  was  first  thrown  now  smile,  as  if  they  were  saying 
to  themselves  that  Tip  couldn’t  be  so  very  much  of  a bear 
dog  after  all,  if  he  was  afraid  to  kill  one  that  had  been 
found  for  him. 

Tim  walked  as  near  tlie  bushes  as  he  dared  to  go,  point- 
ed with  his  finger,  and  urged  Tip  to  “go  an’  bring  him 
out,”  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  dog  seemed  willing 
enough,  but  it  was  evident  he  did  not  understand  what 
was  wanted  of  him.  Then  Tim  picked  up  a piece  of  wood, 
and  after  showing  Tip  that  he  was  to  follow  it,  threw  it 
in  the  direction  of  the  supposed  bear. 

This  time  Tip  understood,  and  he  bounded  into  the 
thicket,  while  each  one  of  tlie  party  almost  held  his 
breath  in  suspense,  and  grasped  his  weapons,  ready  for 
immediate  use. 

The  moment  Tip  was  hidden  by  the  bushes  he  began  to 
hark  furiously,  and  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  battle 
had  commenced.  Even  Bill  Thompson  appeared  to  be  a 
little  timid,  and  he  no  longer  advised  a rush,  even  though 
there  was  a chance  that  the  skin  was  being  destroyed. 
However,  he  did  suggest  that  Tim  and  Bobby  should  go  in 
and  put  a rope  around  Tip’s  neck,  so  that,  he  could  be  pull 
ed  away  as  soon  as  tlie  bear  was  dead ; but  his  advice  was 
not  taken,  nor  did  there  seem  any  chance  it  would  be. 

Once  Bobby  took  deliberate  aim  in  the  direction  of  the 
noise  made  by  Tip,  and  was  just  lighting  a match  to  dis- 
charge the  weapon,  when  Tim  stayed  his  hand. 

“You  might  kill  Tip,  an’  then  we*d  have  to  fight  the 
bear  all  by  ourselves,  'cause  Tip  must  have  bit  him  some 
by  this  time,  an1  made  him  mad.” 

No  suggestion  could  have  been  made  which  would  have 
stopjK'd  Bobby  quicker,  and  he  turned  very  pale  at  the 
thought  of  being  deprived  of  Tip's  protection,  dropping 
his  gun  very  quickly. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  all  were  growing  nervous  and 
excited,  the  sounds  in  the  bushes  told  that  the  beast  was 
at  last  being  driven  from  its  lair.  Quite  a number  of  the 
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party  lost  all  interest  in  the  matter  when  they  found  they 
were  to  liavo  a full  view,  and  immediately  retreated  to  a 
safe  distance. 

The  crackling  and  crashing  of  the  bushes  told  that  some 
large  animal  was  being  driven  out  by  Tip;  and  as  they 
watched  in  breathless — perhaps  frightened — anxiety,  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  commotion  stalked  out  into  view, 
while  at  the  same  time  an  exclamation  of  disgust  and 
relief  burst  from  Bill  Thompson’s  lips: 

44 Gracious!  it’s  only  Bobby  Tucker’s  cow.” 

And  so  it  was.  The  bear  had  turned  into  a peaceful, 
rather  sleepy-looking  old  cow,  who  had  sought  the  shade 
of  the  bushes  only  to  be  driven  from  her  cool  retreat  by 
Tip  Babbige  and  a lot  of  noisy  boys. 

How  brave  they  all  were  then,  and  how  they  laughed 
at  each  other’s  cowardice,  declaring  that  they  had  only 
feared  it  might  not  be  a bear  after  all ! But  they  patted 
Tip’s  head,  and  spoke  to  him  kindly,  as  if  he  had  relieved 
them  from  some  terrible  peril,  instead  of  only  disturbing  a 
cow. 

After  the  first  excitement  attending  the  finding  of  the 
cow  had  subsided,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  pursue,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  bear-hunt 
must  be  continued,  as  it  would  not  be  at  all  the  right 
thing  to  delay  another  day  in  nailing  a skin  to  Bobby 
Tucker's  father’s  barn. 

Tins  time  the  march  was  not  made  with  so  much  cau- 
tion. and  Tip  was  allowed  to  roam  about  loose,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  find  the  bear’s  trail  more  quickly.  Bobby 
even  pro|>osed  to  shoot  a squirrel;  but  this  plan  was 
quickly  frowned  down  by  Bill  Thompson,  who  reminded  1 
him  that  he  hud  no  more  powder,  and  that  the  bear  might 
come  upon  them  at  the  very  moment  when  the  gun  was  1 
empty. 

Tip  ran  on,  joyous  at  having  recovered  his  freedom, 
and  in  a short  time  was  out  of  sight.  Then  the  boys 
ceased  even  to  keep  a look-out  for  large  animals,  grow- 
ing so  careless  as  to  watch  the  squirrels,  hunt  for  birds’ 
nests,  and  to  act  in  every  way  unbecoming  bear-hunters. 

But  suddenly  they  were  roused  into  activity  and  ex- 
citement by  furious,  angry  barking  some  distance  away. 

“He’s  caught  one  this  time!’’  shouted  Bill,  as  he  drew 
his  knife  from  his  belt,  and  started  forward  rapidly,  fol- 
lowed closely  or  afar  oir  by  the  remainder  of  the  part}’, 
according  to  their  degree  of  courage. 

As  the  scene  of  the  conflict  was  reached,  and  it  was 
positive  that  a light  was  in  progress,  because  Tip’s  bark- 
ing had  changed  to  short  angry  yelps,  the  greater  )>ortion 
of  the  party  found  that  they  were  too  tired  to  run  any 
farther,  and  fell  into  such  a slow  pace  that  they  could 
not  arrive  until  the  battle  was  over. 

“ I can  see  them !” shouted  Bill, exultantly; “an’  it  ain’t 
a very  big  bear,  only  a small  one.  Come  on  quick.” 

As  the  leaders  of  the  party  dashed  into  a small  clear- 
ed space  they  saw  Tip  uctiiallv  lighting,  and  this  time 
it  was  no  cow,  but  a small  dark-colored  animal,  which, 
if  it  really  was  a bear,  must  have  been  a very  youug 
one. 

Bill  was  not  afraid  of  so  small  an  animal,  and  he  jump- 
ed forward  with  his  knife;  but  Tim  cried:  “It’s  only  a 
young  one.  Let’s  get  him  away  from  Tip,  an’  take  him 
home  alive.” 

He  spoke  too  late  to  save  the  animal’s  life,  for  just  then 
Tip  gave  the  small  bundle  of  fur  a toss  in  the  air,  and 
when  it  came  down  it  was  dead. 

Tim  caught  Tip  by  the  neck  to  provent  any  further  at- 
tack on  his  part,  and  the  boys  gathered  around  the  vic- 
tim. It  was  no  bear,  but  a woodchuck.  Tip  had  killed, 
as  they  all  knew  after  a short  examination,  and  the  dis- 
appointment they  felt  at  not  having  slain  a bear  was 
greatly  lessened  by  the  fact  that  they  had  really  killed 
something. 

How  they  praised  and  petted  Tip  then!  Not  a boy 


among  them,  from  that  moment,  but  believed  he  could 
have  killed  a bear  as  easily  as  he  had  killed  the  wood- 
chuck, and  Tim  was  happy. 

That  night  there ‘was  a skin  nailed  on  Bobby  Tuckers 
father’s  barn,  but  it  was  not  a bear-skin,  and  it  was  wo- 
fully  cut  and  hacked,  owing  to  Tip’s  teeth  and  Bill  Thomp 
son’s  very  unscientific  skinning. 

[to  BK  CONTIS  LSD.] 


SPARROWS  AND  SQUIRREL  IN  MONTREAL. 

BY  FRANK  BELLEW. 

"1  ^ERY  early  one  morning,  as  I was  strolling  along  one 
\ of  the  quiet  streets  of  Montreal,  and  feasting  myself 
with  the  wonderful  beauties  of  that  most  beautiful  city,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a great  commotion  going  on 
among  a flock  of  sparrows,  which  flew  together  from  one 
place  to  another,  sometimes  alighting  in  the  roadway  of 
the  street,  and  sometimes  among  the  branches  of  the  trees 
At  first  I could  see  nocause  forall  this  unusual  fuss;  but  pre- 
sently my  eyes  fell  upon  a little  squirrel  on  the  sidewalk, 
which  seemed  quite  us  much  excited  as  the  sparrows.  I f lie 
ran  along  the  street,  the  sparrows  flew  after  him ; ifhestood 
still,  the  sparrows  alighted,  and  faced  him  like  a regiment 
of  soldiers;  if  he  scampered  up  the  trunk  of  a tree,  the 


THE  SPARROWS  AND  THEIR  ENEMY. 


sparrows  collected  in  the  branches  above  him,  with  a great 
chattering,  until  he  run  down  again,  and  then  they  fol 
lowed  him  as  before.  The  poor  little  fellow  seemed  fair- 
ly distracted,  and  I felt  quite  sorry  for  him.  But  then  he 
was  a thief.  He  had  come  down  from  the  mountain  at 
the  liaek  of  the  town  to  rob  the  sparrows’  nests  of  their 
eggs,  just  like  some  Scottish  Highland  chief  of  old  descend 
ing  on  the  Lowlands  to  levy  black-mail.  What  became  of 
him  I do  not  know,  for  after  watching  the  encounter  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  I moved  on.  No  doubt  he  was 
driven  back  to  his  mountain  home  a wiser  and  a better 
squirrel,  having  learned  a lesson  to  content  himself  with 
vegetable  diet,  and  not  banker  after  the  luxuries  of  the 
city. 

Many  a country  boy  can  draw  a moral  from  this,  if  he 
chooses. 


1>E  LESSKPS  AND  Ills  CHILDREN (8r.r.  P 
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CHILDREN  OF  BOHEMIA 


A PRICKLY  PET. 


BY  LAURA  LEDYARD. 

The  Daisies  have  come  to  town: 

Perhaps  here  and  there  a new  gown. 

But  mostly  in  tatters — oh,  not  that  it  matter*; 

Not  one  of  them  cares  half  a crown 
If  they  are. 

They’ll  pitch  their  small  tents  on  your  lawn. 

And  if  you  should  hid  them  liegcme. 

Will  smile  in  your  face  with  the  sunniest  grace. 

And  uod  to  you  gayly  next  morn 
If  you  scoff. 

A happy-go-lucky  young  crew, 

As  merry  as  heaven  is  him1. 

These  gypsies  of  flowers  will  stay  a few  hours. 

And  then  tell  your  fortunes  for  you. 

And  lie  off. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  M.  DE  LESSEPS. 

THE  picture  which  we  give  ou  the  preceding  page  pre- 
sents the  famous  builder  of  the  Sue*  Canal,  and  seven 
of  his  children,  as  they  are  to  he  seen  in  the  Paris  Park, 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  gray-haired  father  is  seventy- 
six  years  of  age.  His  companions  in  the  “ village  cart” 
are  Mathicu.  ten  years  old;  Ismail,  nine,  named  after  the 
man  who  ruled  Egypt  when  the  great  canal  was  dug;  Fer- 
dinande,  eight,  named  for  her  father,  and  his  speciul  pet; 
Bertrand  and  Consuelo,  twin  boys  of  six;  Helene,  live; 
and  Solange,  between  three  and  four.  Besides  these  the 
sturdy  old  man  has  two  sons,  grown-up  men,  whoso  mo- 
ther is  dead,  ami  a little  blonde  baby  about  a year  old,  for 
whom,  small  as  ho  is,  there  seems  no  room  in  the  cart. 
M.  De  Lesseps  has  his  ideas  about  children's  health  and 
habits.  All  his  little  ones  go  with  bare  arms  and  legs 
summer  and  winter,  and  are  toughened  with  active  life  in 
the  open  air.  Ferdinande,  who  travels  much  with  her 
father,  is  as  brown  as  an  Indian,  and  very  self-helpful. 
She  goes  about  without  a maid,  cares  for  herself,  and  has 
as  much  pluck  and  as  little  fear  as  her  father.  The  mo- 
ther of  this  happy-looking  family  is  a native  of  the  island  . 
of  Mauritius,  and  a very'  bright  and  lovely  lady.  Her  J 
wedding  with  M.  De  Lesseps  took  place  twelve  years  ago,  ' 
in  Egypt,  the  morning  after  the  great  festival  that  was  ( 
held  at  the  opening  of  the  Sue*  Canal.  In  spite  of  her  i 
largo  family  she  finds  time  to  keep  her  house  open  to  many  , 
guests,  who  come  gladly  and  go  away  delighted. 

Of  the  children  in  our  picture  three  have  been  in  this 
country.  They  are  Mathicu,  Ismail,  and  Ferdinande,  ! 
who  bears  the  queer  pet  name  of  Totote.  They  went  with  j 
their  father  in  the  winter  of  1879  and  1880  to  the  Isthmus  ! 
of  Panama,  the  strip  of  land  which  unites  North  America  | 
and  South  America.  M.  De  Lesseps  has  started  a canal  j 
across  this  isthmus — no  small  task  for  a man  three-quar-  , 
ters  of  a century  old!  He  finds  the  work  much  harder 
than  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  because  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  there  are  very  high  and  very  rooky  hills — a j 
strip,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great  backbone  of  mountains 
which  runs  all  the  way  down  the  two  continents  of  North  , 
and  South  America.  The  lowlands,  moreover,  are  terri-  ' 
bly  unhealthy,  and  already  the  poor  workmen,  brought 
mostly  from  China  and  from  the  West  Indies,  are  dying  ! 
rapidly  from  the  fever.  But  such  vast  works  only  too 
often  cost  many  human  lives.  When  the  canal  is  finish-  ; 
ed,  ships  can  sail  through  it,  which  now  have  to  go  around 
Cape  Horn,  at  the  south  end  of  South  America,  or  else 
have  to  land  their  passengers  and  loads  to  send  them 
across  the  Isthmus  by  a railway.  Many  well  informed 
persons  in  this  country  think  that  the  last  great  work  of 
M.  De  I,esscps  is  a mistake,  ami  will  not  be  of  much  real 
use.  But  it  is  surely  a very  great  and  daring  thing  for 
an  old  man  to  try  to  do. 


HOW  many  boys  know  that  they  can  have  one  of  the 
oddest  kind  of  pets,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  have 
; one  which  their  mother  and  all  the  servants  will  look 
! upon  with  the  greatest  possible  favor,  however  much  they 
j may  dislike  iiets  generally  ? 

Such  a pet  is  a hedgehog,  a sort  of  walking  piucushiou 
or  animated  burr,  which  is  easily  tamed,  easily  cared  for. 
and  in  return  simply  for  a place  to  sleep  and  something  t<> 
drink  will  rid  the  house  of  rats,  mice,  cockroaches,  beetles, 
spiders, or,  in  fact,  anything  of  that  kind  to  which  house 
keepers  particularly  object. 

The  writer  once  caught  a hedgehog  in  a box  trap,  he 
having  ventured  there  probably  in  search  of  a spider,  and 
in  two  weeks  he  was  so  tame  as  to  run  around  the  kitchen 
in  a very  much  more  harmless  way  than  a cat.  making 
himself  generally  useful  and  contented  by  sleeping  all  day 
and  working  all  night.  He  was  the  most  industrious 
mouser  one  could  ask  for.  and  in  addition  to  these  duties, 

1 he  cleared  the  house  entirely  of  roaches,  not  one  showing 
his  head  there  until  after  a very  fat  cook  ended  his  useful 
! life  by  stepping  on  him.  When  the  dog  attempted  to  lx* 
too  familiar  with  him  he  rolled  himself  into  a prickly 
, ball,  lying  perfectly  quiet  and  safe,  until  the  dog  had  fully 
i convinced  himself  that  he  had  no  very  urgent  business 
with  such  a globe  of  spines,  and  then  Master  Prickle 
j would  begin  to  unroll  himself;  first  the  snout  would  aj»- 
I pear,  then  the  head,  then  the  feet,  and  the  old  fellow 
j would  trot  off  toward  the  pantry,  grunting  in  the  most 
contented  fashion.  Prickle  was  quite  fond  of  being  pet 
I ted,  and  with  bis  spines  lying  down  like  hair,  would 
| make  a queer  little  sound  indicative  of  pleasure  at  being 
I caressed. 

A hedgehog  is  really  no  hog  at  all,  but  simply  reseni- 
: hies  one  in  having  a snout  with  which  to  dig  in  the 
* ground,  for  when  cold  weather  comes  he  digs  a hole  and 
buries  himself  in  it,  where  he  awaits  the  approach  of 
spring.  The  spines  with  which  he  is  armed  are  rather 
uncomfortable  if  one  chances  to  get  them  in  his  flesh,  and 
will  cause  a sore,  as  would  any  foreign  substance,  if  not 
removed;  hut  if  they  are  immediately  removed  there  is 
no  more  to  be  feared  from  them  than  from  the  prick  of 
a pin. 

During  the  autumn,  or  until  the  first  frost  cornea,  is  the 
best  time  to  catch  hedgehogs,  and  a common  large  box 
trap,  baited  with  a piece  of  fresh  meat,  is  all  that  is  needed. 
Select  such  a place  in  the  woods  as  these  prickly  pets  have 
taken  up  their  temporary  abode  in,  and  then  cover  the 
trap  as  nearly  as  possible  with  leaves  or  underbrush.  The 
hedgehog  will  scent  the  bait,  and  then  proceed  to  dig  for 
it,  very  likely  overturning  the  trap  unless  it  is  weighted 
down . 

It  is  possible  to  secure  them  after  they  have  retired  to 
their  winter-quarters  by  digging  them  out  of  their  holes, 
but  by  such  a course  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  the 
animal  without  injuring  him  in  some  way,  thus  perhaps 
depriving  him  of  his  usefulness. 

Having  once  secured  your  needle-pointed  prize,  make  a 
cage  for  him  of  a reasonably  large  box,  inside  of  which  i> 
a smaller  one  filled  with  hay  or  straw,  where  he  can  hide 
until  his  first  fright  is  over.  Feed  him  with  meat,  eggs, 
bread,  or,  in  fact,  as  you  would  a cat,  and  give  him  plenty 
of  milk  to  drink.  Serve  him  his  meals  about  sunset  or 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  do  not  attempt  to  force 
him  to  show  himself  for  a week  or  ten  days. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  leave  liis  cage  open  in  the  kitcli 
en,  or  any  other  place  most  infested  with  roaches  and 
mice,  and  after  that  first  night's  work  his  education  in  the 
way  of  becoming  a pet  is  completed.  In  the  morning  be 
will  probably  be  found  curled  up  in  one  corner  of  the 
darkest  closet,  sound  asleep,  looking  as  if  he  had  becu 
I having  a very  hearty  dinner. 
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Do  not  disturb  him  then,  but  leave  him  to  hisown  devices 
a few  days  longer,  and  lie  will  make  no  attempt  to  leave 
the  place  where  he  can  get  his  food  so  easily.  In  two  or 
three  weeks  he  will  have  become  so  tame  that  he  will  no 
longer  raise  his  quills  when  any  one  tries  to  pet  him,  but 
will  allow  himself  to  be  fondled  like  a cat  or  dog. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  feed  him— and  he  will  so 
clear  the  house  of  vermin  that  in  a few  weeks  his  own 
larder  will  have  become  exhausted — he  should  be  given 
animal  food,  ns  well  as  milk  and  water,  for  without  such 
food  he  will  die. 

lie  b remarkably  fond  of  raw  eggs,  and  if  while  lie  is 
hunting  for  mice  he  finds  any,  he  will  bite  otf  the  smaller 
end  neatly,  sucking  them  without  spilling  so  much  as  a 
drop.  But  he  does  not  climb  trees  for  the  purpose  of  bit- 
ing off  the  fruit,  os  some  of  bis  enemies  charge,  nor  is 
he  guilty  of  many  mischievous  things  of  which  he  is 
accused,  save,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  way  of  sucking 
eggs.  He  would  probably  prefer  meat  to  mice,  and  would 
take  it  if  it  was  left  in  his  way;  but  that  a cat  will  do. 
and  she  will  also  kill  birds,  if  any  are  kept  as  pets  in  the 
house,  which  sin  can  not  be  laid  to  the  hedgehog's  door. 

Treat  him  as  you  would  a cat.  and  you  will  find  him 
equally  as  pleasant  to  pet,  at  the  same  time  thut  he  is  more 
industrious. 


! 


t 

I 
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CHATS  ABOUT  PHILATELY. 

BY  J.  J.  CABBY. 

VI.— BHOPAL 

\MONG  the  most  interesting  ami  curious  stamps  are 
those  issued  by  a few  of  the  native  states  of  India. 
The  cut  represents  one  of  the  stamps  issued  for  the  state  ! 
of  Bhopal.  The  first  series,  the  date  of  which  is  not  yet 
settled  by  collectors,  consisted  of 
two  values,  a quarter-auna.  repre- 
sented in  the  cut,  and  a half-anna, 
similar  to  it.  The  central  portion 
of  the  stamp  is  embossed  without 
color.  The  inscription  between  the 
lines  is  "II  U Nawab  Shah  Jahan 
Begain,"  or  the  name  and  title  of 
the  native  ruler  — Her  Highness, 
Nawab  Shah  Julian.  Begum  (or  Be- 
gum > of  Bhopal — a lady,  as  will  be 
seen.  The  characters  in  the  lower  part  of  the  octagonal 
frame  represent  the  value.  The  quarter-anna  was  print- 
ed in  black,  the  half-anna  in  red,  the  central  desigu  or 
seal  being,  as  was  stated,  without  color. 

In  1878,  this  series  was  replaced  by  one  smaller  and 
rectangular  in  shape.  The  inscription  given  above  is  ar- 
ranged in  an  oval;  the  oval  is  filled  with  what  is  pre- 
sumably the  signature  of  the  Begum.  The  value  is  be- 
low. These  stamps  also  have  the  uncolored  embossment 
us  in  the  first  series. 

Like  its  predecessor,  this  series  has  also  two  values,  the 
quarter-anna,  green,  and  the  half-anna,  red.  I believe  : 
that  these  stamps  are  intended  to  prepay  postage  only  with-  [ 
in  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Begum,  and  are  not 
officially  recognized  by  the  general  government  of  India.  | 
Bhopal  is  a native  state  in  Mai  wall,  in  Central  India. 
The  length  of  the  state  from  east  to  west  is  157  miles, 
breadth  from  north  to  south,  76  miles,  the  estimated  area 
being  82tX)  square  miles.  It  was  founded  in  1728  by  Dost 
Mohammed  Khun,  an  Afghan  adventurer.  In  1818,  a 
treaty  of  dependence  was  concluded  between  the  chief  and 
the  British  government.  Since  then  Bhopal  has  been 
steadily  loyal  to  the  British  government,  and  during  the 
Mutiny  it  rendered  good  services.  The  present  ruler  is  a 
lady,  and  both  she  and  her  mother,  who  preceded  her  us 
head  of  the  state,  have  displayed  the  highest  capacity  for 
administration,  and  their  territory  is  the  best-governed  na- 


tive state  in  India.  The  Queen, or  Begum,  has  the  power 
of  life  and  death.  She  is  a Knight  Grand  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India  (G.  C.  S.  I.),  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India,  in- 
stituted the  1st  of  January,  1878,  aud  composed  exclusively 
of  ladies  of  high  degree. 

A TALK  ABOUT  TRAVELLING. 

BY  CAROLINE  B.  LK  ROW. 

OF  course  every  intelligent  and  ambitious  American 
boy  and  girl  wishes  to  go  to  Europe,  aud  hopes  to  do 
so  at  some  future  time.  The  wish  is  a sensible  one,  for 
it  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  things  to  be  seen  abroad, 
and  a desire  to  know  more  about  them  than  can  be  learn- 
ed by  mere  reading  or  study. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  "waiting  for  papa's  ship  to 
come  in,"  you  are  going  to  school,  busy  with  the  conjuga- 
tion of  irregular  French  verbs  and  the  pronunciation  of 
"Ich,”  the  location  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  length  of  the 
River  Rhine,  the  Elizabethan  age  of  English  literature 
and  the  poems  of  Wordsworth,  the  cause  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  and  the  reason  why  Charles  the  First  had  his 
head  cut  otf. 

Sometimes  all  these  things  grow  tiresome,  aud  seem 
both  needless  and  stupid,  but  in  reality  this  school-time 
is  giving  you  the  best  chance  that  you  will  ever  have  to 
prepare  for  that  trip  across  the  Atlantic  of  which  you  like 
to  think  and  talk. 

For  such  a trip  needs  prepa ration.  It  is  true  that  you 
might  enjoy  everything  to  la*  seen  abroad  without  know- 
ing anything  about  it,  as  a child  delights  in  the  bright 
colors  of  a picture — just  as  well  upside  down  as  any  other 
way.  But  no  sensible  jierson  could  be  content  with  that, 
and  to  rely  on  guide-books,  although  they  are  necessary 
for  much  that  can  not  be  learned  elsewhere,  is  like  de- 
pending upon  stilts  or  crutches  for  getting  along  in  the 
world. 

An  English  wit  was  once  asked  Mime  simple  question 
ill  history,  "/don’t  know,” he.  replied,  with  a wave  of 
his  hand.  "You'll  find  it  in  some  book.  Books  are 
made  to  keep  such  things  in.”  But  we  can  not  carry  a 
whole  library  around  with  us,  even  in  the  Handy  Volume 
or  Vest  Pocket  series.  It  is  troublesome  enough  to  carry 
a dictionary,  and  a small  one  at  that.  A great  many 
things  wo  can  trust  to  books  to  keep  for  ub,  and  go  for 
them  when  they  are  wanted.  You  would  not  think  of 
carrying  a glue-pot  on  your  arm  or  a bottle  of  arnica  in 
your  pocket  all  the  time.  You  need  them  only  once  in  a 
while,  and  know  where  to  find  them  when  you  do.  But 
your  pencil  and  your  handkerchief — these  of  course  you 
want  with  you  every  hour  of  the  day,  wherever  you  may 
be.  Your  school-time  is  spent  in  selecting  from  books 
facts  in  history  and  geography,  literature  and  science,  and 
putting  them  safely  away  in  your  mental  pockets. 

Of  course  you  read  as  well  as  study.  What  ? The  world 
is  full  of  books  which  are  as  bright  and  sweet  as  sunshine 
and  apple  blossoms.  There  are  good  books  which  make 
you  want  to  be  noble  and  generous  aud  heroic ; wise  books 
which  teach  you  how  great  men  and  women  have  thought 
and  worked,  and  what  they  have  done  for  the  good  of  the 
world  in  which  they  lived.  Read  the  best  books,  and 
read  for  the  best  purpose,  not  simply  to  amuse  yourselves, 
for  you  will  get  heartily  tired  of  that  after  a while,  nor 
to  kill  time,  which  is  one  of  your  best  friends,  but  to  take 
for  your  own  possession  the  knowledge  which  the  wisest 
of  all  men  calls  "more  precious  than  rubies.”  When 
you  start  upon  that  dreamed -of  and  longed-for  trip,  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  the  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit of  every  mile  of  the  way  will  be  increased  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  what  is  well  called  "gen 
oral  information.”  Even  the  voyage  is  a different  thing 
from  wlmt  you  imagine,  and  whether  on  sea  or  shore. 


“SAY  GOOD-BY,  DOLLY."— Dsawm  hi  F.  8.  Chceth. 


you  will  find  that  ignorance  is  worse  to  carry  about  than 
a Saratoga  trunk  in  a country  which  never  checks  bag- 
gage. 

Last  summer  one  of  the  Scotch  steamers  carried  out  a 
large  number  of  young  people,  who  quickly  became  ac- 
quainted, and  were  the  best  of  friends. 

“ Where  are  you  going  ?”  asked  one  boy  of  another. 

“To  Scotland, M was  the  answer. 

“Scotland ! I thought  you  were  going  to  Europe.  We 
are.*’ 

“Well,  Scotland's  in  Europe,  isn’t  it?  I suppose  you 
mean  the  Continent,’*  which  was  exactly  what  he  did 
mean,  although  he  did  not  know  it. 

Four  days  out,  and  the  steamer  was  feeling  her  way 
through  a fog  so  thick  that  the  whistle  was  obliged  to  do 
nearly  all  of  the  work  on  board. 

"We  are  just  getting  off  the  Banks,”  the  Captain  said, 
in  answer  to  a question  from  a young  lady. 

"The  Banks  ?”  she  repeated,  in  a puzzled  tone. 

"Yes;  Newfoundland.” 

She  was  more  mystified  than  ever.  “Why,  New- 
foundland is  on  the  coast,  and  we  have  been  out  four 
days.” 

The  Captain  laughed,  and  passed  on. 

That  evening.  :wa  variation  from  concerts,  tableaux, 
mock  trials,  and  the  usual  kinds  of  amusements  devised 
to  pass  away  time  on  shipboard,  there  was  a school  and 
a spelling  match  in  the  cabin.  The  Captain,  passing 
through,  and  catching  sight  of  the  young  lady,  said,  with 
a twinkle  in  his  eye,  “Ask  ’em  all  round  where's  New- 
found land.  ” 

Every  one  was  sure  it  was  on  the  coast.  Most  of  them 
thought  it  was  cast  of  Nova  Scotia,  though  a few  were 


doubtful  on  that  point.  All  were  sure  that  it  was  north- 
east of  Maine,  and  that  Maine  was  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  But  the  New  England  States  joined  New 
York,  and  it  seemed  strange  that  the  ship  had  sailed  fully 
one-third  of  the  distance  between  New  York  and  the  Brit- 
ish islands,  and  yet  was  not  beyond  those  mysterious 
Banks. 

The  ship’s  surgeon  drew  a large  triangle  on  a sheet  of 
wrapping  paper,  placing  the  steamer  at  one  angle.  New 
York  and  Newfoundland  at  the  others.  This  was  hung 
up  in  the  saloon,  a perpetual  reminder  to  the  end  of  the 
voyage — and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  afterward— of  the  practi- 
cal reality  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

But  when  you  find  yourselves  in  John  Knox's  old  house 
in  Edinburgh,  at  Alloway-Kirk,  in  Ayr,  in  the  Douglas 
chamber  of  Stirling  Castle,  on  the  field  of  Marston  Moor, 
at  the  ruins  of  Kenilworth,  at  famous  Rugby  School,  at 
Stonehenge,  at  Canterbury  Cathedral,  where  is  your  stock 
of  geography,  history,  literature,  and  general  infonna- 
i tion  ? What  do  you  know  of  the  great  reformer  and  the 
times  he  lived  in?  of  the  poet  Burns  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  life?  of  the  tragedy  of  the  lieautiful  Scottish  Queen  t 
of  Lord  Leicester  and  j>oor  Amy  Rohsart  ? of  Dr.  Arnold, 
the  Druids,  and  the  assassination  of  Thomas  a Becket  ' 
What  interest  can  you  have  in  a castle  if  you  do  not 
know  who  lived  in  it?  or»  battle-field,  unless  you  know 
for  what  cause  men  fought  upon  it?  or  a poet's  favorite 
haunts,  if  you  know  nothing  that  he  has  written  about 
them  ? Read  profitably  and  study  hard,  not  only  to  tit 
yourselves  for  sensible,  contented  stay-at-homes,  faithful 
workers  in  your  own  fields  of  usefulness,  but  for  intelli- 
gent and  appreciative  travellers  if  leisure  and  good  for- 
tune give  you  the  opportunity  to  go  abroad. 
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THE  VIOLET  VELVET  SUIT 

BY  MARY  A.  BARH. 

ONE  morning:  luNt  winter  Katie  Dawson  stood  at  the 
■window  looking  out  upon  the  avenue.  She  stood 
ainid  Mowers  as  fresh  and  green  as  if  it  were  July  instead 
of  January.  The  fire  in  the  bright  steel  grate  burned 
cheerily,  and  the  room  was  cosily  warm  and  comfort- 
able. 

She  was  dressed  for  the  street,  and  she  made  a very 
pretty  picture.  Her  face  was  bright  and  piquant,  her  fig- 
ure graceful,  and  her  abundant  hair  carefully  and  becom- 
ingly arranged.  But  her  whole  attitude  expressed  a secret 
dissatisfaction,  and  she  cast  frequent  discontented  glances 
at  her  costume.  And  yet  it  was  a very  pretty  one;  Ma- 
dame Dubaney  had  declared  it  to  be  her  ideal  school-girl's 
toilet.  It  was  of  fine  material  and  exquisite  fit,  and  the 
girl’s  Ulster  and  cap,  boots  and  gloves,  were  alike  neat  and  i 
stylish. 

She  stood  slowly  buttoning  the  latter  when  her  mother 
entered  the  room. 


Dawson  had  been  the  recognized  belle  of  Madame  Blanc's 
fashionable  classes.  She  had  been  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  braids  and  curls,  and  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  rose-bud  toilets.  But  Clara  May — quite  a new-comer 
i — was  heading  an  “ opposition.*'  She  had  declared  she 
i would  not  wear  braids  because  Katie  Dawson  did,  that 
; frizzes  suited  her  better;  and  frizzes,  though  still  in  tlic 
minority,  held  their  own  against  remarks  of  the  most  cut- 
ting kind. 

There  is  no  contest  some  girls  so  thoroughly  enter  into 
as  that  of  outdressing  rivals.  The  black  velvet  suit  was 
Clara’s  last  defiance,  and  Katie  was  at  a loss  how  to  take 
it  up. 

“1  will  go  and  tell  Agnes  Hilton  about  it  this  afternoon." 
she  thought,  and  in  the  mean  time  she  kept  a sulky  si- 
lence, equally  proof  against  curiosity  and  sympathy. 

Agnes  was  older  than  Katie,  but  they  had  been  compan- 
ions for  years,  and  now.  though  Agnes  was  released  from 
regular  school  routine,  and  was  “ finishing"  comfortably 
with  private  masters,  she  still  regarded  Katie  as  her  chief 
friend  and  adviser. 


"Katie,  do  you  know  the  time?  You  will  lose  your 
place  in  the  French  class.  Listen and  as  she  spoke,  the 
clock  on  the  inantel-slielf  chimed  in  clear  silver  tones  ten. 
“There,  child,  you  ought  to  be  in  school  now." 

“ I know,  mamma,  but  I have  no  heart  for  French  this 
morning." 

“ I am  sorry  for  that,  Katie.  What  is  the  matter  ?” 

The  girl  was  silent  a moment,  and  then,  ill  a low  tone, 
she  said.  “Mother,  can  I have  a velvet  suit  made  for 
school  ?” 

The  answer  was  prompt  and  decisive:  “Certainly  not, 
my  dear.  The  suit  you  have  on  is  perfectly  appropriate, 
I should  not  think  of  wearing  velvet  myself,  except  as  an 
evening  or  visiting  costume.  It  would  be  absurd  in  a 
school -room." 

“ Clara  May  has  a velvet  suit;  so  have  Jenny  and  Julia 
Smith;  and  Cecile  Bradleys  is  very  nearly  all  velvet.  I 
think  that  papa  can  atfnrd  it  just  as  well.” 

“It  is  not  a question  of  money,  but  of  good  taste  and 
propriety.  If  you  wear  velvet  as  a school-girl,  what  do 
you  propose  to  wear  when  you  are  a young  lady  i I am 
sorry  you  have  missed  your  French  in  order  to  make  a 
request  so  silly.  Now,  dear,  had  you  not  better  hurry  a 
little  t Madame  disapproves  of  late  pupils." 

Katie  took  up  her  books,  and  went  off  with  a frown  on 
her  pretty  face.  All  the  way  to  Madame's  she  was  con- 
sidering how  to  accomplish  her  wish.  Her  grandfather 
would  give  her  the  dress,  or  her  aunt  Lucy ; but  even  then 
her  mother  would  not  permit  her  to  wear  it  to  school, 
and  if  she  could  not  wear  it  in  the  presence  of  Clara  May 
and  the  Smith  girls,  there  would  be  no  consolation  for  her 
in  velvet. 

When  she  reached  school  her  class  had  finished  its  re- 
citation ; she  had  lost  her  place,  and  Madame  was  cross. 
Katie  to-day  was  careless  of  these  things.  Her  mind  was 
occupied  with  one  ambition,  a very  foolish  one.  doubtless, 
but  a very  important  one  in  her  own  eyes. 

Never  before,  either,  had  Clara  May  looked  so  triumph- 
antly happy  and  handsome.  She  had  taken  Katie’s  place 
at  the  head  of  the  class,  and  the  bright  winter  sun  fell 
upon  the  girl's  fair  hair,  turning  it  to  gold,  and  made  dark 
lustres  in  the  folds  of  tlict  envied  black  velvet.  The  Smiths 
were  awkward,  angular  girls,  and  she  scarcely  envied 
them  costumes  which  were  not  in  the  least  becoming.  As 
for  Cecile  Bradley's  suit,  it  was  home-made.  Katie's  crit- 
ical eyes  had  deU*cted  that  fatal  fault  at  once.  It  was 
Clara  May  who  sat  in  Katie's  sunshine;  for  handsome  and 
stylish  as  Clara  was,  Katie  was  certain  if  she  only  had  a 
velvet  suit  she  would  far  eclipse  her. 

Now  it  is  a fact  that  among  girls  to  he  the  belle  of  the 
school-room  is  quite  as  envied  a position  as  it  is  to  young 
ladies  to  be  the  belle  of  the  ball-room.  Hitherto  Katie 


Agnes  had  a bad  cold,  and  was  nursing  it  in  her  room. 

, A good  talk  over  things  with  Katie  Dawson  was  just  what 
she  liked.  She  was  soon  helping  Katie  to  take  off  her 
i Ulster  ami  cap.  and  she  noticed  at  once — as  it  was  meant 
she  should — Katie's  look  of  anxious  annoyance. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  dear  ?” 

Then  Katie  drew  a large  comfortable  chair  opposite  her 
friend's,  and  told  her  all  about  her  school  troubles. 

“ I never  thought  Clara  May  had  any  style  at  all.  "said 
Agnes,  with  the  authority  of  sixteen. 

“Still,  the  girls  copy  her,  and  she  is  so  unbearably  inde- 
pendent. I merely  said  that  frizzes  and  curls  were  going 
out  of  fashion,  and  she  said  pretty  things  were  always  in 
fashion,  and  that  even  if  they  were  not.  they  suited  her. 
and  she  meant  to  wear  them.  Why,  you  know,  Agnes 
love,  if  every  one  was  to  follow  that  rule,  there  would  be 
absolutely  no  fashions  at  all.  Then,"  added  Katie,  after 
an  effective  pause — “then  she  came  to  school  in  a velvet 
suit,  and  immediately  the  Smith  girls  and  Cecile  Bradley 
imitate  her.” 

“Get  one  still  handsomer." 

“ Mother  won't  hear  of  it — says  it  is  ridiculous,  and  un- 
suitable, and  all  that.  Of  course  mother  can't  feel  as  I do 
about  it,  though  I remember  very  well  that  she  would  not 
have  diamonds  at  all  unless  they  were  bigger  than  Aunt 
Jemima's.” 

“Could  you  not  get  her  to  buy  you  a velvet  suit  for 
church,  and  then  contrive  to  wear  it  once  to  school,  just 
to  show  it  ? For  a general  stand-point  you  could  take 
your  mother’s  argument — it  sounds  sensible." 

“ I don’t  think  mother  would  do  it.  Grandfather 
might,  but  there  would  be  the  delay,  and  very  likely  Clara 
would  say  I had  copied  her.” 

“ What  color  did  you  say  Clara's  was  ?" 

“ Black." 

“Oh,  that  is  very  common.  See  here.  Katie;"  and  Ag- 
nes went  to  her  wardrobe,  and  brought  forward  a most 
suggestive  box.  The  two  girls  beut  over  its  contents  in  a 
kind  of  rapture;  Katie  could  only  exclaim,  with  her  prot 
ty  hands  thrown  upward, 

“ Violet  velvet  !" 

“That  is  the  shade,  dear.  Now  look  here;”  and  the 
dross  was  carefully  unfolded.  “Do  you  see  the  linings  : 
They  are  all  of  pale  violet  satin.  Do  you  see  the  bunch 
of  violets  worked  on  the  cuffs,  collar,  and  left  breast  ? Ah. 
it  is  exquisite ! I got  it  last  week  for  Lydia  Lanes  wed- 
ding. It  was  the  prettiest  dross  in  the  church.  Katie, 
you  stay  hero  all  night,  and  wear  it  to  school  to-morrow 
morning.  You  know  to-morrow  is  Wednesday.  The 
! classes  close  early  for  the  matinee,  and  you  can  say  you 
dressed  on  that  account.  You  could  even  apologize  to 
the  girls  for  the  unsuitable  school  toilet,  which  would  be 
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quite  a snub,  you  know,  to  those  who  consider  velvet  the 
proper  thing:  for  school  suits.” 

“Oh,  Agnes.  you  are  an  oracle!  There  is  nothing  I 
should  enjoy  so  much/’  Then  the  dress  was  tried  on, 
found  to  tit  admirably,  and  Katie  laid  it  away  while  she 
wrote  a note  to  her  mother,  telling  her  that  she  was  going 
to  spend  the  night  with  Agnes. 

The  next  morning  was  as  jierfect  as  if  made  to  Katie’s 
order.  The  sun  shone  brilliantly  over  the  bright,  breezy 
streets  and  squares,  and  Katie  got  up  with  a sense  of  tri- 
umph in  her  heart.  The  girls  had  breakfast  in  their  own 
room,  and  then  the  toilet  was  made.  Certainly  the  dark 
violet  velvet  set  off  Katie's  delicate,  flower-like  beauty, 
and  her  crown  of  yellow  hair,  just  as  a violet  velvet  cush- 
ion sets  off  the  lustre  of  a diamond.  There  were  a few 
exclamations,  but  for  the  most  part  the  dressing  was  done 
in  an  eloquent  silenee.  Then  the  Ulster  was  carefully 
buttoned  over  the  magnificence,  and  the  two  girls  kissed 
each  other  good-by. 

Katie  timed  herself  perfectly.  She  entered  the  class-  ! 
room  at  the  last  moment,  when  the  girls  were  all  seated, 
and  Madame  in  her  place.  They  would  have  to  endure  j 
her  appearance  in  decorous  silence,  and  she  knew  exactly  ; 
how  it  would  affect  them.  She  advanced  to  her  place 
with  a graceful  indifference  which  she  felt  to  be  a triumph.  | 
Her  place  this  morning  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  class;  she  J 
took  it  with  a kind  of  deliberate  pleasure.  She  knew  that  j 
she  was  effectually  scattering  the  wits  of  her  class-mates,  j 
and  some  one  would  change  with  her  before  the  recitation  , 
was  over. 

In  ten  minutes  she  had  taken  her  seat  at  the  head  again.  ' 
Clara  May  had  not  been  equal  to  participles  and  conjuga- 
tions in  the  presence  of  that  violet  velvet.  On  the  con-  j 
trary,  there  was  a distracting  calmness  about  Katie,  and  j 
when  the  quarter's  recess  came  she  was  not  to  l>e  confused 
by  the  questions  and  compliments  that  assailed  her. 

“Whore  did  you  get  it?’"  said  Julia  Smith,  who  was  ; 
not  the  least  jealous. 

“ It  is  an  imported  suit.” 

“ Worth’s  ?” 

“Oh  dear  no.  Worth  is  becoming  quite  common. 
It  is  from  De  Lisle’s.” 

“It  fits  exquisitely.” 

“I  think  it  does.” 

“And  is  so  becoming.” 

“Yes.  Agnes  Hilton  says  I look  charming  in  it.” 

Katie  was  far  too  wise  to  undervalue  herself  in  any 
way,  and  she  accepted  the  girl’s  compliments  as  her  right. 

“ Are  you  going  to  wear  it  every  day  t”  asked  little 
Florence  Dixon,  as  she  touched  admiringly  the  wrought 
violets  on  the  cuffs. 

Katie  stroked  her  curls  with  a patronizing  kindness,  ' 
and  answered:  “No,  Miss  Foolishness,  that  would  be  j 
wretched  taste.  To  the  Bchool-room,  the  school  dress.  | 
Ladies  have  the  proper  toilet  for  all  occasions.”  Then,  ! 
before  any  one  could  answer  her,  she  dropped  her  little  j 
air  of  instruction,  and  said,  with  the  frankness  of  equality:  I 
“Girls,  you  must  excuse  me  appearing  in  such  a morning  I 
toilet.  The  fact  is,  I am  going  to  the  matinee,  and  one  ' 
likes  to  Ik?  early  at  a Gerster  matinee.  You  know  how 
little  time  Madame  gives  us  to  dress  in.” 

“Oh  dear  me,  there  is  no  need  of  apology,” said  Clara 
May.  a trifle  defiantly.  “One  understands  quite  well 
that  there  would  be  no  pleasure  in  having  a suit  like  that 
unless  there  were  opportunities  to  show  it;  and  whether 
it  Ik*  in  the  morning  or  evening,  in  the  school-room  or  the 
opera  boxes,  is  all  the  same.  I don’t  see  why  one  should 
not  wear  as  nice  things  in  Madame  Blanc's  company  as  in 
Madame  Gerster's,  and  some  people  would  think  a school-  i 
room  just  as  worthy  of  a fine  dress  as  an  ojiera-hou.se.” 
This  argument  was  received  with  a murmur  of  appro- 
val.  Girls  rarely  look  beneath  the  surface,  and  it  sound- 
ed well;  but  upon  the  whole.  Katie  felt  that  she  had  had 


a great  triumph.  For  a month  afterward  she  wore  her 
brown  cloth  school  suit  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  vin- 
dicated her  taste,  and  who  was  quite  content  with  its  serv- 
iceable fitness. 

The  velvets  lK*gan  to  look  common,  and  a little  shabby ; 
imitations  of  a cheaper  kind  were  plentiful  on  the  streets. 
She  almost  wondered  how  she  ever  could  have  thought 
them  so  desirable.  It  was  just  when  she  had  reached  this 
position,  when  velvet  suits  had  sunk  below  the  tide  of 
wishing  for  in  her  mind,  that  they  were  again  forced  on 
her  attention. 

One  morning  Clara  May  came  to  school  in  a stab*  of 
great  excitement.  She  threw  aside  her  Derby  and  Ulster, 
and  hastened  to  the  group  chatting  by  the  open  fire. 

“Girls,”  she  said,  in  a tone  which  implied  something 
far  beyond  the  words— girls.  I was  at  the  charity  fair 
last  night.” 

“Oh !"  from  half  a dozen  voices  at  once. 

“And  I saw  Agnes  Hilton  there.  She  had  a stand — 
JajKinese  things.” 

* ‘ Did  you  buy  1” 

“I  priced  some  scrolls;  they  were  horrid,  ami  very 
dear.  What  do  you  think  she  wore  ?” 

“Could  not  guess;  she  lias  such  lots  of  things,"  said  an 
old  pupil  who  remembered  Agnes. 

“ A — violet— velvet — suit !” 

“Oh!" 

“ Lined  with  pale  violet  satin  !‘* 

“Oh!” 

“ And  little  bunches  of  violets  worked  on  the  cuffs,  col- 
lar, and  left  breast !” 

“Never!” 

“ Yes,  it  is,  I positively  declare.” 

“Katie  Dawson's ?*’ inquired  some  one,  in  a hesitating 
voice. 

“Or  else — Katie  Dawson  wore  Agnes  Hilton's  suit  that 
(lay.” 

“They  might  have  suits  alike,”  said  Julia  Smith; 
“they  are  great  friends.” 

“They  might , but  I don't  believe  they  have.” 

J ust  then  Katie  entered  the  room,  and  there  was  a mo- 
ment’s silence.  Then  Clara  said : 

“Good-morning,  Miss  Dawson.  Were  you  at  the  fair 
last  night  ?" 

“ Yes.  What  a horrid  crush  it  was!” 

“Do  you  think  so  i What  did  you  wear  ?” 

“Navy  blue  silk.” 

“Why  did  you  not  wear  your  violet  velvet  ?” 

“ In  that  crush  ? What  an  idea!” 

“ Agnes  Hilton  had  hers  on.  I saw  her;  I priced  some 
goods  at  her  stand.  I noticed  particularly  the  flowers  on 
her  cuffs.  It  was  a suit  exactly  like  the  one  you  wore 
that  morning  you  came  dressed  for  the  matinee.  Your 
suit  was  made  precisely  the  same  as  hers.  Perhaps  it  was" 
— und  then  she  stopped,  and  with  a very  irritating  smile 
turned  to  her  books. 

The  attack  had  been  so  sudden  that  for  once  Katie  was 
tongue-tied.  That  group  of  inquisitive  girls  was  too  much 
for  her.  She  turned  haughtily  oil  her  heel,  and  disdained 
to  answer,  but  she  felt  that  her  sceptre  had  departed. 
There  were  wliisjjerings  in  her  jirosence,  and  confidences 
in  which  she  had  no  share.  Girls  looked  meaningly  at 
her  dross,  and  a week  afterward,  when  the  day  for  trans- 
lations came  round,  Clara  May  read  aloud  the  fable  of  the 
jay  in  peacock’s  feathers,  which  she  had  freely  rendered 
into  French  from  the  English  version. 

To  Madame  it  had  no  j>articular  meaning;  to  the  whole 
school-room  it  was  startlingly  intelligent.  Katie  tingled 
with  shame  and  burned  with  anger.  She  had  pratemh*d 
not  to  notice  much  that  had  wounded  her  deeply.  Should 
she  continue  a course  which  left  her  a text  for  sermons  of 
this  kind,  or  should  she  boldly  take  her  punishment  in 
her  own  hand  l She  decided  that  the  latter  would  be  the 
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bravest  and  wisest  thing  to  do,  and  as  soon  as  Clam  sat 
down  she  rose  and  asked,  “Will  Madame  allow  me  to  an- 
swer Miss  May’s  fable  in  English  t" 

“This  is  the  French  class.  Miss  Dawson.” 

“But,  Madame,  1 desire  all  present  to  understand  me 
clearly.** 

“You  have  a motive  ? Ah!  then  it  is  well  you  speak 
as  you  wish.” 

“ Madame,  / am  intended  to  point  the  moral  of  the  jay 
and  tho  peacock's  feathers.  If  Madame  permits  me,  I will 
explain." 

“ I desire  not  to  interrupt.” 

Then  Katie  spoke  frankly  of  her  desire  for  a velvet 
suit,  and  repeated  her  mother’s  objections  to  it— to  which 
objections  Madame  said,  emphatically,  “Good,  they  were 
good." 

“Then  I went  to  Agnes  Hilton's,  and  she  proposed  I 
should  wear  her  dress,  and  I agreed  to  it  very  gladly. 
Madame  perhaps  remembers  the  dress  f" 

Madame  nodded  her  head  decidedly. 

“And  then,  Madame,  Miss  May  sa%v  Miss  Hilton  at  the 
fair  in  the  violet  velvet,  ami  Miss  May  is  very  shrewd,  and 
supposed  what  is  really  the  case.  I might,  of  course,  have 
said  that  Agnes  and  I had  dresses  alike,  and  so  have  left 


the  matter  in  doubt.  But  I have  regretted  my  folly  very 
often  since,  and  I prefer  to  tell  the  truth.  Whatever  pun- 
ishment Madame  thinks  I deserve,  I am  ready  to  accept.” 

* ‘ This  is  a great  pleasure  to  me,"  said  Madame.  “ What 
is  a velvet  suit  ? — a few  dollars,  a thing  that  quite  com- 
mon people  may  have.  But  the  truth!— but  the  brave 
heart  to  confess  a fault ! That  is  beyond  all  price.  Miss 
Dawson  has  taken  her  punishment  this  morning;  now  1 
give  to  her,  with  great  pride,  my  hand.” 

There  had  never  been  such  a sensation  in  the  school  be- 
fore. Katie  lifted  her  eyes,  full  of  tears,  to  Madame,  and 
in  that  moment  the  girl  gained  a point  in  character  which 
vanity  and  deception  never  again  will  conquer. 

Then  the  translations  went  on  as  usual,  but  when  the 
books  were  closed,  Madame  said : “ We  have  learned  a 
lesson  this  morning,  young  ladies,  which  is  the  same  in 
all  the  languages — the  power  of  simple  truth  to  conquer 
even  the  vanity  and  the  ill-will.  If  you  forget  the  French, 
then  you  will  try  always  to  remember  this." 

The  girl  whom  I have  called  Clara  May  told  me  the  story 
of  the  violet  velvet  suit,  and  she  added:  “ I like  no  one  so 
well  as  I do  Katie  Dawson  now.  Madame  Dubaney  will 
make  our  school  dresses  alike  next  winter,  and  they  will 
not  be  velvet." 


RUSSIAN*  CHILDREN  AT  PLAY. 


A l’L AY  GROUND  IX  THE  CZAR'S  TARK. 

BY  DAVID  KER. 

"VTO  Russinn  boy  with  a half-holiday  l**forc  him  could 
wish  for  a pleasunter  place  to  spend  it  than  the  great 
park  which  lies  around  the  Czar's  * country  palace  of 
Tsarskoe  Sclo  (Czars  Village), sixteen  miles  southeast  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  |ioor  Czar  himself  very  seldom  goes 
there  now.  fearing  to  lie  shot  or  blown  up;  hut  plenty  of 
his  subjects  do  all  through  the  summer,  and  many  a hard- 
worked  clerk  or  tired  store-keeper,  lying  on  the  soft  grass. 


with  his  children  frolicking  around  him,  or  eating  mo- 
roshki  (Finland  raspberries)  and  cream  in  one  of  the  little 
trellis-work  summer-houses  near  the  lake,  doubtless  con- 
gratulates himself  that  he  is  not  important  enough  to  be 
assassinated,  and  can  take  a day’s  pleasure  without  fear 
of  pistols,  daggers,  or  dynamite  bombs. 

If  you  strike  straight  out  through  the  park  from  the 
eastern  corner  of  the  palace,  and  head  toward  Pavlovsk 
(which  lies  two  miles  distant  ),  you  will  soon  hear  a chorus 
of  little  voices,  as  if  a party  of  children  were  enjoying 
themselves  somewhere  near.  Ask  any  one  what  this 
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means,  and  the  answer  will  be,  “ Match  ta”  (the  mast),  and 
in  another  moment  you  see  the  top  of  a tall  mast  al>ove 
the  trees,  and  come  out  upon  a small  open  space  with  a 
shed  along  one  side  of  it,  and  the  mast  itself  in  the  middle. 

All  around  the  foot  of  it,  for  safety’s  sake,  is  spread  a 
strong  net,  upon  which  a crowd  of  girls  and  boys  are 
dancing,  rolling  about,  and  jumping  backward  and  for- 
ward, while  other  boys  of  a more  adventurous  turn  are 
chasing  each  other  up  and  down  the  ‘'stays’*  and  rope- 
ladders,  laughing  and  hallooing  at  the  full  pitch  of  their 
voices. 

See  what  rosy  cheeks  this  little  lassie  in  the  pink  sash 
has  got.  She  looked  pale  enough  two  months  ago,  but 
freeh  air  and  out-door  games  have  done  wonders  for  her 
already.  She  and  her  sister  Alexia  (Alice)  have  taken 
her  big  doll  between  them,  and  joining  hands  with  their 
cousin  Nadejda  (Hope)  are  dancing  round  and  round  in  I 
time  to  a funny  little  Russian  song. 

But  who  is  that  tall,  bright-eyed,  curlv-haired  boy  who  j 
is  skipping  up  and  down  the  rigging  as  nimbly  as  a cat,  < 
watched  admiringly  by  the  old  Russian  sailor  who  has  . 
charge  of  the  play -ground?  Young  as  he  is,  Michael 
Suvdrin  has  already  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  sea,  and 
never  loses  a chance  of  “practicing  for  a sailor.”  He  is 
rather  a wild  boy,  and  just  a little  too  fond  of  playing 
tricks  upon  his  aunt  and  cousins,  who  are  watching  him 
rather  nervously  from  below;  but  with  all  his  wildness, 
he  staid  in  only  last  week  all  through  a half-holiday  to 
read  to  his  little  sister  when  she  was  ill. 

Suddenly  he  flings  his  straw  hat  to  the  ground,  and 
starts  right  for  the  mast-head  hand  over  hand  in  true 
man-of-war  fashion.  Up  he  goes — up,  up,  up — reaches  j 
the  top,  and  giving  a triumphant  hurrah,  turns  to  come  ! 
down  again. 

All  at  once  he  is  seen  to  lurch  forward;  a cry  Is  hoard; 
and  the  next  moment  he  is  hanging  head  downward  in 
the  empty  air,  caught  by  one  foot  in  the  strands  of  the 
rope-ladder. 

Instantly  all  is  confusion.  Ladies  scream,  children 
cry,  and  the  old  sailor  himself  darts  forward  to  mount  to 
the  rescue,  when  the  mischievous  boy  clews  himself  up 
again  with  a loud  laugh,  and  slides  down  uuliurt,  the 
whole  thing  having  been  only  a trick. 

But  when  ho  sees  liis  aunts  white  scared  face,  and  his 
little  cousins  crying  bitterly,  Michael's  warm  heart  smites 
him. 

“I’m  very  sorry,  aunt;  I only  meant  it  for  fun,  and  I 
never  thought  I’d  frighten  you  so.  Scold  me  as  much  as 
you  like;  it  ’ll  just  serve  me  right.” 

“Nay,  don’t  be  too  hard  on  him,  barina”  (madam),  puts 
in  the  old  sailor.  “ Boys  will  have  their  fun ; but  lie’s 
got  the  heart  of  a man  in  him,  and  a man  that  you’ll  be  1 
proud  of  yet.” 

And  I should  not  wonder  if  old  Ivan’s  prophecy  some  [ 
day  came  out  true. 


THE  KITTEN  AND  FALLING  LEAVES. 

BY  Wit.!,!  AM  WORDS  WORTH. 

That  way  look,  my  iufunt,  lo  \ 

What  » pretty  baby -allow  ! 

See  the  Kitten  on  the  wall, 

Sporting  with  tlio  leaves  that  fall  — 
"Withered  leaves,  one,  two,  and  three — 

From  the  lofty  elder-tree  I 
Through  the  calm  and  frosty  air 
Of  this  morning  bright  aucl  fair, 

Eddying  round  and  round,  they  sink 
Softly,  slowly ; one  might  think, 

From  the  motions  that  an*  made. 

Every  little  leaf  conveyed 
Sylph  or  fairy  hither  tending. 

To  this  lower  world  descending, 

Each  invisible  and  mute 
In  his  wavering  parachute. 


—But  the  Kitten,  how  she  alurts. 
Crouches,  stretches,  paws,  and  darts ! 
First  at  one,  and  then  its  fellow 
Just  as  light  and  just  os  yellow; 
There  arc  many  now — now  one  — 
Now  they  stop,  and  then*  are  none. 
What  inteuseness  of  desire 
In  her  upward  eye  of  tire! 

What  a tiger-leap!  Half  way 
Now  she  meets  the  coming  prey, 

Lets  it  go  as  fust,  and  then 
Has  it  in  her  power  again; 

Now  she  works  with  three  or  four, 
Like  an  ludiau  conjuror; 

Quick  os  he  in  feats  of  art, 

Fir  beyond  in  joy  of  heart, 

Were  lior  antics  played  in  the  eye 
Of  a thousand  slanders- by, 

Clapping  hands  with  shout  and  stare, 
What  would  little  Tabby  care 
For  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  f 
Overhuppy  to  lie  proud, 

OverwexUthy  in  the  treasure 
Of  her  own  exceeding  pleasure  1 
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WE  feet  sure  that  our  reader*  will  b*  pleased  by 
the  announcement  nn  the  next  page  of  a serial 
story  by  Ibtir  Mend  Mr.  W.  O.  Stoddairi.  The  story 
In  a long  one,  and  will  rtmuuit  a chapter  of  intej**o- 
ly  interesting  reading  for  each  wrek  of  the  coming 
winter. 

Sometimes  when  wo  open  the  Port -office  Bos, 
and  read  the  letter*  yon  send  IW,  we  try  to  Iraa- 
gnu*  how  you  look,  and  wonder  whether  we  would 
know  yna  If  we  hapiiened  to  meet  you  going  to 
school,  or  riding  your  gentle  ponies  over  the  hill*,  or 
]terha|wi  busy  l ceding  your  pets,  and  helping  along 
at  home.  Wo  fancy  we  would  recognise  our  own 
Young  People  by  their  bright  fares  and  straightfor- 
ward speech  and  polite  manners.  Though  we  can 
not  print  all  the  letters,  we  like  to  mul  them,  and  we 
think  pisi  as  much  of  the  letters  we  can  not  publish 
as  n(  l liner  which  apjiejir  in  llirwe columns.  Rrmnn- 
Ixir  this,  Hannah  and  Joe, Theodore  and  Be**lc.  and 
write  to  ns  again. 

Pit-use  use  black  Ink,  boys  and  girls,  and,  to  spare 
Olir  eyes,  do  not  use  red  ink  nor  a lead-pencil. 

>’"•»  Rnn«,  l>wn  Tictmai, 
Would  you  like  to  bear  about  an  Imliuri  dance,  or 
“ medicine.”  which  I saw  a little  while  agot  It  was 
In  a very  Urge  tent  rom  pored  of  several  " tepees,'’ nr 
tents  oi  the  kind  the  Indians  live  in.  The  dancer* 
were  ulriMist  nakctl.  painted  black  or  vrllow  with 
white  tn arks,  and  nrost  of  them  had  willow  wreaths 
••n  their  hemis,  wrists,  ami  ankles.  They  jumped  np 
and  down,  blowing  on  whistles  made  of  the  bone  of 
an  eagle's  wing.  In  one  corner  of  the  tent  was  a 
•*  tntn-lotn,”  or  big  drum,  which  was  beaten  hy  live 
or  six  Indians,  who  sang  at  the  same  time,  or  nt  ka«t 
did  w hat  they  called  ringing,  though  It  aumnirtl  inure 
llku  iiowliug  in  my  cars.  After  much  drumming 
and  singing,  the  “ uierilclne-tnun”  und  two  or  three 
others  came  forward  and  stood  near  the  middle  |m)e.  j 
One  look  down  two  rope*,  while  another  sat  down.  I 
The  “ medicine-man''  then  picked  up  a knife  and 
mine  sticks  and  went  tip  u>  the  side  of  the  man  who 
was  sitting  down,  and  pinching  up  some  ol  the  skin  I 
on  either  side  of  his  breast,  ran  tin*  knife  through  it,  I 
ami  then  taking  one  or  the  sticks,  he  put  It  through  I 
the  hole.  Then  he  ami  another  mnu  slipped  the  I 
ropes  over  flie  slicks  arid  went  away.  Tile  tortured  I 
Indian  got  up  atid  pirniM-d  first  to  one  side  and  then  1 
to  the  other,  trying  to  break  loose.  The  skin  stood 
oat  about  four  and  a half  inches,  but  would  not 
break ; at  last  ll  gave  way,  and  the  man  went  head 
Urn  Into  tlie  Are  which  was  behind  him.  After  this 
several  others  were  tiud  up  In  tin*  same  way.  The 
•lance  continued  several  days. 

I like  “The  Cruise  of  the  •Ghost,”'  “The  Brave 
Swiss  Boy,”  and  " Ac  rose  the  Ocean,”  but  "Toby 
Tyler”  is  my  favorite.  I have  taken  Yor*o  Proi*i.k 
(nun  the  flr~t  number,  and  could  hardly  do  without 
it.  I am  just  eleven  years  old.  VViu  ns  Wist  L. 

CutlMKI,  K*»Tt  CSV. 

Most  of  the  young  folk*  who  write  to  you  tell  of 
their  pete.  To  avoid  sameness,  I wilt  not  tell  of 
mine,  bnt  briefly  uu-rilimi  the  many  curious  things 
I lately  saw  at  Spang**  Natural  History  Itoouis. 

There  were  (oar  or  five  kinds  of  sharks,  the  mast 
lotmidahledooktng  being  the  hammer-head.  It  was 
indeed  a monster;  list  head  was  three  feet  seniss, 
and  its  great  goggle  eyes  stood  out  on  each  able.  I 
The  man-eater  was  a hideous-looking  thing,  and  ! 
won  hi  n»t  be  a very  pleasant  ha  thing  companion. 

It  lias  double  rows  ol  teeth,  oml  is  fully  capable  of 
making  mince-meat  of  a person  in  a very  short  time. 
The  manatee,  or  sea-cow,  is  an  ugly-fonklng  cus- 
tomer, In  shape  resembling  tin*  whale.  This  speci- 
men weighs  nearly  two  thousand  pounds.  The  saw* 
lisli  Is  a queer-look  ing  fellow,  who  luis  the  advantage 
of  all  other  workmen,  as  he  carries  his  tool-chest 
with  him  all  the  time  without  inconvenience.  This 
cheat  contain*  one  formidable  saw  , which  grown  out 
from  bis  snout.  We  saw  two  or  throe  very  large  fish  < 
of  this  class,  the  saws  being  fully  a yard  long,  with 
teeth  on  both  sides.  Tlie  king  of  tl-lios,  the  w hale.  1 
would  uni  care  to  crnnliat  with  a tun* -fish.  t>f  all 
tin*  ndd-looklng  reptiles  we  saw  It  would  b"  too  t<*-  i 
dloti-  to  mak"  mention.  so  I will  only  allude  to  the 
little  alligators,  all  dead  nuil  unified.  which  the  in- 
genious Mi.  Spang  ha*  arrang'd  in  the  most  laugh- 
able attitude*.  Ire  must  have  «t  least  five  tiiimlrol. 
some  of  them  not  more  than  a couple  of  works  old. 

I hope  that  those  of  your  readers  who  are  fund  of 
studying  natural  history  tnav  have  an  opportunity  > 
to  visit  this  or  some  other  equally  good  collection. 

EDtn  a 

r^sensr.  I'.tli-tss*.  | 

My  homo  i«  away  out  in  the  roantrv,  in  Contra 
Costa  County.  I have  two  aletere  and  three  bro- 
ther*. My  '■istera  arc  Emma  and  Tina,  and  my  bn>- 


thcra  are  Charlie  *nd  Louis;  the  baby's  name  wo 
have  not  yet  decides!  upon.  Emma,  Tina,  ami  1 go 
to  a little  school  ahoul  two  ml  left  front  home,  1 
have  some  chickens,  tnrkeys,  ducks,  and  pigeon*, 
fcnir  dogs,  and  more  than  a dozen  cat*.  I must  fell 
you  what  my  brother  1-onia  did  to  a pet  pigeon  of 
mine.  He  saw  it  walking  around  the  yard,  and  he 
, thought  be  would  make  it  a prisoner  by  putting  ll 
In  the  On  oven  of  the  stove.  We  built  a tire  In  the 
\ stove  next  day,  and  noon  we  heard  a noire  in  the  oven, 
j WctooU  tbrcaptiveour.and  triot  In  save  It,  hut  It  died 
In  the  night.  .Mr  |»pu  gave  me  a nice  little  puny, 
which  l ride.  Ilia  name  is  Gcorgr.  I am  twelve 
year*  nW,  and  e*  Ibis  Is  nty  first  letter,  I would  like 
vary  much  to  sew  It  In  print.  Good-by.  Barra  K.L. 

01  course  your  brother  did  not  mean  to  leave  the 
poor  bird  in  prison,  and  he  must  have  fdt  very  sad 
ut  its  unhappy  fate. 

Entu,  Owe*. 

I have  been  wanting  to  write  you  a letter  for  a 
long  time,  for  1 ree  many  letters  in  the  Post-office 
Box  from  little  girl*  who  ore  about  the  same  age  as 
myself. 

I want  to  tell  you  about  a large  block  and  yellow 
spider  that  hail  Its  home  in  the  corner  of  a house  of 
oars.  Of  course  it  wo*  out-of-doors,  for  my  mamma 
will  not  have  spider  wehs  In  the  house  where  we 
live.  In  the  middle  of  her  weh  Mrs.  Spider  made  a 
| kind  uf  curtain,  b-hlml  which  she  retired  to  eat  her  1 
lood.  One  morning  I went  In  look  nt  it,  ami  I here 
I hung  a brown  bog  al*>ul  the  slate  of  a hickory-nut. 

I The  bug  looked  a-  if  it  had  been  drawn  together  at  ! 

the  lop  am)  tj'^d  with  * string.  II  had  id)  been  mode 
, in  one  night.  There  was  soon  another,  and  then  the 
| spider  was  gone.  My  papa  took  one  of  the  liags  and 
I tqieiii-d  lL  Tin*  outside  was  thick  and  tough  like 
! leather,  hut  soft  and  smooth  u*  satin  inside.  In  it 
I there  was  a little  rouml  l>owl  with  n lid;  we  lifted 
the  lid,  and  found  the  l*owl  full  of  tiny  yellow  eggs. 

' All  around  | hi*  howl  won  something  that  looked  like 
fine  brown  cotton.  I wonder  if  it  put  I here  to 
keep  the  egg*  warm,  ur  u*  food  fur  tire*  hahy  spiders. 

I am  going  to  let  the  other  hag  hang  as  long  as  It 
will,  and  watch  It. 

1 have  taken  Haki-eb'h  Yovno  Promi  almo-t  a 
year;  it  wit*  a birthday  present.  Am  I-  B. 

ItaTlKL-r-i,  IliincIs. 

I want  to  tell  you  about  my  dear  Utile  sparrow, 
whkh  l found  in  n mill,  all  covered  with  Boar.  I 
took  him  home,  and  fed  him  lor  a week.  When  I 
thought  hi*  was  old  enough,  I let  him  fly,  but  the 
cunning  lltlJe  fellow  did*  not  want  to  co. ' lie  chir- 
ruped till  day  In  the  tire*  around  the  Itoitsr,  and  *it 
night,  when  I called  him,  he  flew  right  into  my  open 
hand.  Wo  continued  lu  feed  him.  and  now  tlilnk 
we  will  have  to  keep  him  always.  He  Aim  out  every- 
day, but  i«  sure  to  bo  close  to  hi*  cage  at  night,  and 
there  he  is  satisfied  till  morning. 

I also  have  a canary,  which  always  whistle*  w hen  lie 
sew*  my  pupil,  ami  keep*  on  calling  till  papa  answers 
him.  FkiimukM. 


H.iii'  .iii,  Komi'. 

) sold  my  last  year’s  turkey*,  and  Invented  * part 
of  the  proceeds  In  11  vbvkr  * Ynrso  Pioi-lk.  It  has 
| proved  the  best  invert  numt  I ever  miub*.  Pap*, 
mamma,  und  my  brothers  and  sisters  older  and 
younger  than  myself  all  enjoy  each  week's  Irene. 

I now  have  another  flock  uf  young  turkeys,  and 
when  they  arc  disposed  of.  I will  certainly  renew 
my  subscription.  I raised  over  two  hundred  chick- 
ens this  year.  I now  have  fir*  brown  Leghorn 
chickens,  beauties,  from  which  I hone  to  raise  a 
flock  next  year.  M vrria  L.  O. 

When  you  write  again,  tell  ns  something  about 
your  turkeys,  whether  they  are  fond  of  wandering 
from  home,  and  which  you  like  best  to  care  for, 
tnrkeys  nr  chickens. 

Muncy.  Illinois. 

My  little  son  Alfred  is,  through  ills  affliction,  not 
able  to  write  himself,  so  he  request*  mo  to  *ny  to  , 
you  what  lie  would  like  to  say  himself.  When  he 
wrote  you  the  letter  you  were  kind  enough  to  put  In 
your  valuable  paper  for  him.  vie  thought  It  pmhalde  1 
some  tew  sympathizing  children  would  rend  him 
something  to  read,  and  so  help  to  pus*  away  the 
to  him  weary  time.  Iln  little  thought  of  the  almost 
universal  Interest  It  would  awake  among  your  read- 
er*. H»*  has  received,  I suppose,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  letters,  and  Imoks,  magazine*,  and  newspaper* 
enough  to  last  him  some  time.  Letter*  have  come 
to  him  from  almost  every  Stale  In  the  t'ninii,  and 
one  from  a very  kind  Indy  In  Helena,  Montana.  1 
h.w*  answered  reveritl  by  mail,  hut  a great  many 
kind  friends  havers- ill  pnjicrs  without  name,  and  we 
wish  in  hi*  plant  to  thank  all  who  ham  n kindly 
answered  Id*  letter,  and  we  Itupe  some  day  to  du  to 
others  ft*  they  have  done  to  our  little  hny. 

S.  dtiim,  for  Airttm. 

tfinntM.  Saw  Vret. 

My  fricml  from  New  York  rily  and  I thought  «m 
would  write  and  tell  yon  nlKitit  our  earnpliie  out 
upon  a hill  Ixdiind  our  house.  We  built  a little 
«h*ory  just  large  enough  to  sit  np  and  llu down  In, 
ts-sUK-  u Utile  place  to  put  our  apph-a  and  drinking 
w. -iter  in.  We  slept  with  soft  hats  on,  pulled  down 
over  our  ear*  to  keep  from  catching  cold,  lying  on 
and  nmler  blanket*,  ii  was  cpiit'1  a cold  night  out- 
side, but  with  the  aid  <•(  a lantern  we  rend  Yoirno 
I’cii  i.c.  a. id  kept  warm  Inside  by  hanging  np  close 


together.  We  were  very  careful  about  the  light  be- 
ing seen  by  Ibc  hoys,  for  fear  they  would  come  op 
and  trouble  us  us  they  did  last  year.  We  covered 
the  cracks  around  the  side*  with  old  carpet*,  and  the 
roof  with  oil-cloth,  to  keen  from  getting  Wet  if  It 
should  happen  to  rnln.  We  slept  well,  and  in  the 
morning  I lu-ard  *iui«  mm  call,  “Time  lu  get  up; 
half  past  five," bo  we  got  up  and  opened  our  house; 
nnd  next  summer,  if  we  live,  we  will  camp  out  again. 
We  trope  to  have  Yui'vo  Ptoru  till  we  grow  up,  nod 
we  always  welcome  It.  !<>*■  Van  W i.hklx. 

E.  O.  P. 


Kin  a pro).  X*w  Jiuit. 

I lliink  I mn«t  tell  yon  alront  my  rrav  caL  Jiy 
p*l»a  brought  him  home  from  New  York  one  da?, 
and  he  wus  at  first  very  wild,  but  plenty  to  eat  and 
kind  treatment  soon  tamed  him.  Ill*  color  la  grav, 
and  hr  has  black  stripes'  on  hi*  head,  paws,  bade, 
and  skid*.  He  is  very  greedy ; we  may  feed  him  all 
day,  and  then  he  will  come  and  rub  op  against  os, 
a*  if  begging  for  more.  He  I*  a very  affecUonale 
cat,  for  when  I go  out  Into  the  yard,  hr  come*  up 
oat  of  thr  honeysuckle*  and  purr#  with  pleasure.  1 
have  had  Idm  about  three  month*.  Roiua  EL  W. 

You  might  call  your  gray  puaay  Oliver  Twiat,  after 
a certain  poor  ln*y  who  wa*  abased  quite  a*  much  ■« 
poor  Tim,  and  who  whb  olwnya  asking  for  " more,- 
1 hough  he  had  far  loss  to  eat  than  your  cat,  and  so 
hiut  au  excuse  for  being  always  hungry.  Do  yon 
know  w1m>  wrote  the  story  of  (itiver  Tirmtf 

My  brother  and  I an*  making  a “ zoo,"  and  have 
quite-  a collect  loti.  I would  like  to  increase  toy  stock 
with  a live  turtle  or  terrapin,  and  I will  exchange 
twelve  picture  cards  for  a small  one. 

We  are  now  rending  Lift  and  Are  Ckiidrrn,  and 
find  It  udd*  much  to  the  pleasure  of  our  work  lu  col* 
Irt-tlng. 

M v brother  1*  r-U*vi  n nnd  I am  nine  yeans  old. 

V.  Ei.v.ss  s.  Third  St.,  I'hiladclphta.  Penn. 


Tlie  following  cxchaugre  are  offered  bjr  corre- 
i Kpondcnl* : 

Stamps,  foreign  and  domestic,  for  exchange. 

r.  Ii.  W areas,  Cambridge,  Dorset  Co.,  Md. 

ttnre  South  American  0>m1  E^st  Indian  stamps,  for 
others  equally  rare.  B.  F.  MoLutiiiu.v, 

m Pront  »U,  New  York  City. 


A stone  from  lUiiioU,  for  three  postmarks  from 
any  other  Btatc.  ItAt.sit  R Lakkim. 

New  Windsor,  Mercer  III. 


A hand-power  ucrolkmw,  one  iron  atone,  one  flint 
Indian  arrow-head,  two  (took*,  imtitlnl  Th*  >Yr  I.*t- 
rl/  HcbfU  and  The  Awrioan  Fan  nip  Hobinaun,  for  a 
hlcjrU, sliiiuji*, or  ruin*,  ii.  R M»Gr*w, 

'f06  Prospect  8t>,  Cleielanj,  Ohio. 

A Sh-inch  miniature  yacht,  sloop-rigged,  and  war- 
ranted to  sail,  a three-draw  spy-gias*.  and  fUty 
stamp*,  for  n lr<ot-powcT  scroll- saw  and  appliance* 
In  good  oondlLlou.  Willus  E.  Ki  j.«u«.i-, 

MS  York  Sl,  Jersey  City,  jf.  J. 

V.  S.  stamps,  postmark*.  New  Y'ork  paper*  and 
editor*’  names,  for  curicodtie*,  stamp*,  etc-,  or  for  a 
prlnllng-preae  and  type. 

Thom  a*  J.  Btastom, 

39  Madison  8L,  New  York  City. 

Fifty  foreign  and  official  stamps,  several  rare  Eng- 
lish and  or  Iter  foreign  coins,  for  type  lu  gf»od  con- 
dition. Wax  J.  Hast*. 

im  Sixth  »L,N.  W.,  WosiihigtOD,  D.  C. 

lutemal  revenue  stamps,  ores,  postmark*,  insects. 
an<l  nrrow-heads,  lor  sunup#  from  Aria,  Africa,  or 
South  America.  Kijmkk  I’ont, 

Box  15U3,  Tow  audit,  Penn. 

Pressed  flower*  nnd  ferns  from  Pennsylvania,  lich- 
en*, etc.,  for  ocean  rnrioalties,  minerals,  or  old  coins. 
Please  kM  Bper-lineiis. 

Box  sfi.  New  Bloomfield,  Perry  Co,,  Penn. 

A dlx- centime*  Frcueh  coin,  for  a stamp  from 
Paraguay  and  one  from  Cnshnw-re;  an  English  half 
pettily,  lor  a stamp  from  llonUun**  and  «»nr  from 
Urangc  State*.  Ai.ru*»  C.  Howi.aku, 

Montclair,  Essex  Ca,  N.  J. 

Hot  Hpriugs  specimens  for  a popular  pin-m  enti- 
tled “ We’ve  drank  from  the  same  Canteen.'*  rent  in 
order  for  a *c-ni|>-bu<ik. 

M ain  ft.  Hanmi.kn,  Hot  Spring*.  Ark. 

Pretty  pebble*  front  I^ike  Erie,  for  foreign  stamp* 
or  curiosities,  Altiiea  l.ruuA*, 

Bloom vllle,  Seneca  Co.,  Ohia 

Postmarks,  for  curiosilliw. 

Hauuv  T.  IjOMO,  Malden,  Mare. 

Stones  Iroin  Colorado,  mica  from  Illinois,  stone* 
an»l  sand  from  Alrirn,  1®T  foreign  stamps  (no  dupli- 
cates), four  sea-broils,  a flue  collection  of  seowbctl*. 
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Cdtl  and  copper  ore#,  a l>ook,  and  a |1  gold  piece, 
lor  a bicycle,  wheel  nut  Ire*  than  36  Inches. 

Button  MoHuanunoit, 

Danville,  ilcuilrir.kft  l '-a,,  In<L 

Seven  postmark*,  for  one  foreign  stomp. 

Pnaar  R.  H.  Swayuc. 

New  Columbus,  Luxerne  Co.,  Pcnu. 

Hare  European  and  other  foreign  stamp*,  for  the 
••Bleu  ClIAMMR  L.  MlLi.ru, 

Lock  Box  10s,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Foam  of  different  colon*  from  Oswego  Iron-Works, 
or  European  stamps,  for  specimen* ut  woods  R inch- 
es long  and  over  1>*  inch*#  in  circumference. 

How*  Wools 448  Eighth  8l.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Woods  from  Indiana,  for  foreign  or  department 
slaiuiM.  Box  dtW,  Blooinhigton,  Monroe  Ca,  lud. 

Nine  fancy  picture  cards,  for  an  Indian  arrow- 
hoao.  Nsi.uk  M.  Btowun, 

119  Warburtou  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Seven  rare  fKiaftnarks,  for  one  foreign  stamp  or 
1 - S.  iiwnrt  older  than  IWSrt. 

M vo  Inwnru,  603  Hive*  8k,  Troy,  X.  Y. 

Two  hundred  feet  of  goo<l  cotton  fish-lino,  lor  an 
Indian  tomahawk  or  other  Indian  curiosities;  sev- 
enty-live (KMtmarks,  for  an  Indian  pipe  or  string  of 
»**ds.  K.  C.  Siiav*, 

4*9  Superior  HL,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Foreign  *taui|M,  for  old  and  foreign  coins,  relies, 
and  curiosities.  C.  Sami. 

Box  636,  Pittstou,  Penn. 

I’.  S.  stamps,  for  foreign  ones. 

J.  N.  BnTi.ua,  care  of  Hall  & Macdonald. 

IBM  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Postmarks  or  foreign  stamps,  mw  from  Idaho  or 
Oregon,  for  a 7 or  SKI  cent  l’.  S.  depart  ntfiit  stump  of 
tMltf.  Oliver  Optic's  t'p  the  ftaltlr,  bound  In  cloth, 
lor  a stomp  aibnin  little  need. 

t'iuKi.Ks  W.  Ginns 
155  Taylor  8t.,  Portland,  Oregon,  j 

White  birch  bark,  specimen*  of  iron  ore,  mica,  ' 
quartz  crystal#,  ami  lossils,  for  rare  or  foreign  ruins,  I 
relics,  ami  specimen*.  Everything  must  be  carefully 
labelled.  J.  8.  Waubk.v,  Brooklyn,  Ontario,  Can.  • 

Crystals,  very  clear  and  large,  from  the  Black  Hills, 
onus  petrifactions,  and  metallic  specimens,  for  curi- 
osities. Carl  Kr.uawm.KR,  Jpn., 

1TI1  Kittenhouso  SL,  Philadelphia,  Peuii. 

Two  hundred  aim)  twenty-five  jMMtmark*,  for  for. 
eign  stanifM  and  curiosities. 

Horaor  Tomkinmu., 

Mount  Salem,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Foreign  stamps,  for  the  name,  minerals,  Indian 
relic#,  and  other  curiosities. 

II  arvkv  C.  Shaw,  Box  «1>7,  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

| JSiM,  and  1809,  and  ludinn  arrow-beads.  I belong  to  ■ 
the  Providence  Natural  History  Society,  and  am  Sec- 
retary of  it.  H.  K.  Guild  is  President.  Any  letters 
i addressed  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  club  will  roach 
me.  H.  Bern  *. 

101  Waterman  St.,  Providence,  K.  I. 

Thru'  Month*'  Itu*ticatk>n,  by  Hallantyne,  or  Don 
Quixote,  tor  one  of  Bayani  Taylor's  Uh.Ics  of  travels 
or  Irving’s  Attoria.  Uiitai.r#  Bavnutt, 

HoonvJUe,  Warwick  Co.,Ind. 

Specimens,  for  Indian  rolics  and  V.  S.  half-ceuts 
and  old  cents.  Porcupine  qulllafrom  Manitoba  and 
silk-worm  eggs  from  Japan,  for  rare  I’.  8.  postage 
Stamps.  Stillman  GurriN,  Moline,  111. 

Twenty  foreign  stamp#  (do  duplicates),  for  a tri- 
angular Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Bkxme  SqriKtt,  Box  88R,  Orange,  N.  J. 

| All  the  stomps  of  British  Honduras,  for  a set  of  ! 
i Justice  or  State.  Two  stamp#  from  Brazil,  Russia, 
Turkey,  Victoria,  Jamaica,  Egypt,  Greece,  Japan,  i 
French  Colonies,  British  Honduras,  British  Galana,  I 
Brunswick.  Gin-enslaiid,  or  New  South  Wales,  for 
any  of  the  following : Post-office  to-cent ; Agrical- 
| turo  1,  9,  10, 19, 1R, 24,  or  Ou  cent ; Justice  1,9,  10, 19, 
1R,  94.  90,  or  90  cent ; Navy  7 or  90  rent ; War  7.  24. 
or  90  cent  * and  any  of  State  or  Executive. 

A.  B.  C., 

1««  West  Fifty-fifth  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Ten  postmarks,  for  a penny  of  I860,  or  n half-  . * 
penny  of  1939  or  any  other  year  up  to  IS.  1 ; five  ,Uf-  410  n>,«  «*»*?  way.  fi.  A letter. 


C.  II.  R.—  Articles  in  Yodnm  Pxnri.R  are  paid  for 
according  to  Iboir  value.  I*  is  not  beet  for  very 
young  writer#  to  be  In  haste  about  sending  their 
stories  and  poems  to  any  paper  for  publication. 

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received  front 
" Castor  and  Pollux,*  ••  Queen  tie**."  Ed.  H.  Harring- 
«on,  M i It*  I u.Vir/.ii usee,  “ Lodestar,”  Charles  H. 
Hatley,  " Pliil  I.  Peue,”  O.  Volckliaitsen.  C.  A.  N., 
“ xoung  America.” 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

TaAxaroerrtON—  [To  Aerolite). 

I am  a boy#  nickname.  Change  my  head,  and  1 
become  a pest ; again,  u nig ; again,  a flying  creature : 
ogahi,  a useful  animal ; again,  un  article  of  apparel ; 
again,  an  adjective ; and  again,  a verb.  Loiiama. 

No.  9. 

BRIO  M A. 

In  weaving,  not  in  twining. 

hi  dazzling,  not  in  shining. 

In  trimming,  nut  in  clipping. 

In  stepping,  not  In  tripping, 
lu  church,  but  not  hi  steeple. 

My  whole  an  undent  people.  Owlkt. 

No.  *. 

TWO  r.ASY  IUaMOMUK 

•1.  A letter.  1 A liquor.  3,  A dazzling  ligbr. 


f e rout  U.  S.  stamp#,  for  one  foreii 
Mal-i.k  Smith,  111  Greene 


igu  stamp. 

St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A few  pieces  of  fossil  limestone,  for  rare  foreign 
stamps.  Stamps  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  Ameri- 
ca especially  desired. 

E.  C.  Bulky,  Decimdi,  Iowa. 

Stone#  from  the  romi  made  by  Genera)  Anthony 
Wayne  in  1799  going  from  Pittshnrgh  to  Detroit, 
for  sra-abell*  or  piece*  of  different  kinds  of  wood 
an  inch  and  a hall  long  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  square.  Label  the  specimen*. 

Alda  M.  Minium.,  Congress,  Way  ns  Co.,  Ohio. 

A good  work  in  five  volumes,  for  an  alligator's 
tooth  and  other  curioalties.  Writ#  to  arrange. 

Constant  Kkai-ki;,  Box  46R,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


Minerals,  woods,  ores,  Indian  relics,  and  curios)- 
tic*,  for  coin*,  minerals,  cilriciattlca,  and  copies  of  the 
old  Fanner*  .thiunuif  older  than  1*79. 

Hzuinurr  Carr,  Box  1112,  Brockton,  Mass. 

A atone  and  soil  from  New  .Jersey  and  New  York, 
for  the  same  from  any  other  State;  and  a paper 
fr,nn  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  for  the  name  from 
any  other  Htatu  except  Maiwmhuwtts. 

M.  Sranra, 

36  East  Sixtieth  Su,  New  York  City. 

Three  good  bonk#,  called  The  r.ummg  Prairie, 
Ten  Cent*,  iHek  Ch/rerl y’n  Adventure*  and'Mmadren- 
tnrr.*,  a stamp  alburn  containing  142  stamp*,  and 
three  set#  of  fancy  ranis,  for  a good  aelf-inkiug 
pnntlng-pnwa  with  font  of  type. 

Jauks  E.  II AKi>rM.rrti.ir, 

BJ9  Lexington  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ore*  and  other  mineral*,  and  cocoon#  of  u very 
large  moth,  six  inches  across  the  wings,  some  of  the 
rocoona  nearly  a*  large  as  my  flat,  for  Indian  rrJir*. 


A osir  of  roller  skate*  in  good  order,  for  a pair  of  I 
Ice  sknt«*  In  good  order.  Please send  postal  descrih- 
iug  skates  before  sending. 

Guaoir  A.  Pettit,  Box  6M,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Three  books,  nearly  new,  national  Method  for 
Learning  French,  Acme  Luxfraphf/,  and  American 
Patriotiein,  a Steel  bracket-saw,  and  artist's  sketch- 
ing camera,  papers  and  magazines,  all  for  a self-ink- 
ing pres*.  chase  not  lesa  than  4 by  6 inches.  Write  I 
and  describe  before  sending  press. 

C.  II.  Nichols, 

Camming  P. O.,  Kursyili  Ca.,  Go. 

A sword-fish  sword,  from  the  waters  armmd  Block 
Island,  ami  two  books,  for  a pair  of  white  mice  and 
a young  alligator.  Writ#  to  arrange  exchange. 

K-U..1 

Everett  House,  New  York  City.  I 
[For  other  exchange*,  tee  third  page,  of  coper.  J 

Exchanger*  vrlli  plcaso  notice  again  that  we  do 
not  allow  Arc-arm#  to  be  exchanged,  and  that  offer* 
of  anything  curious  or  valuable  for  money  are  not 
. accepted.  We  repeat,  in  answer  to  several  question- 
ers, that  there  Is  nu  charge  for  inserting  exchange#. 


?•— J-  A letter.  2.  A girl's  name.  3.  A boy’s  name. 
; 4.  To  help.  A.  A letter.  Castor  ami  1’ou.vx. 

No.  4. 

RASY  NUMKRIOAI.  ENIGMA. 

I am  composed  of  19  letter*,  am)  am  the  title  of  a 
poem  by  John  O.  Whittier. 

My  2,  ft,  6, 3 is  a place  of  industry. 

My  9. 7, 4, 1 is  saucy. 

My  14,  Iff,  8,  ii  Is  a timid  creature.  R.  T. 

No.  0. 

CIIABAtlR. 

In  every  city  my  And  1*  Irt*,*; 

In  each  back  yard  on  the  fence  ’twill  be. 

My  second  I#  owned  l»y  every  man  ; 

You'll  And  it  In  cau  l,  you’ll  And  it  in  can. 

My  third,  with  a spring  to  U)#  g«x.d  man  stccti. 
The  cry  of  the  hounds  i input  lent  heed  ; 

Ride  like  the  wind,  nor  risk  a fall. 

For  savage  and  fierce  J«  my  tameln*  niL 

AaaoLiTB. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  97. 

No.  1.  C or  D 

O It  o 
RcaR 
A mi  A 

Nouit  CONSUMPTION 
H U It  It  I C A N E 
C O W 8 L I P 
POSTS 
L I E 
H 

ASP 
WHITE 
WEEPING 
SANDPIPER 
SUPERINTEND 
No.  3.  M 

I’KT 

MEDAL 

TAN 

L 

No.  4,  Aar.  bar.  car,  ear,  far,  jar,  lar,  mar,  oar,  par, 
Ur,  war. 


We  an:  very  glad  that  Perry  W.  had  such  a de- 
lightful visit  at  hi*  grandpa's,  and  would  like  to  have  Bcczuae  last  year  wn#  1880,  and  next  year 


eaten  some  of  the  fish  he  caught.  The  little  sister's 
birthday  waa  charmingly  remembered.  Sjx-ncer  P. 
II.  sent  un  a very  bright  little  letter  about  the  ants. 
Did  he  ever  road  II.  II.’#  clerer  story,  “My  Ant  s 
t'ow?”  Ethel  I.'h  little  nistere  Marion  and  Muriel 
must  be  a*  aweet  a#  thdr  hcautifnl  name*.  We 
would  like  to  *ec  the  pets,  of  which  we  arc  sure 


will  be  1880  too  (1889). 


•tin  curiosities,  and  sea-# hells.’  Correspniiihmt*  Rena  arul  »»ke  good  care.  Della  may  be 


« ill  jjfeose  write  to  arrange  cxchanp'.  Also,  if  «h- 
’•Dt-d,  large  butteriliv#  properly  spread  for  collector’s 
c"“*'-  Artucr  C.  Sunn, 

564  Division  SL,  Chicago,  Hi. 

Three  ‘taiup*  of  Argentine  Republic,  Hire-  of  Bra- 
zil, two  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  three  of  Chill,  four 
'*•  Egypt,  thn-c  of  Iloiig-Ktuig,  three  uf  Norway, 
tour  of  Russia,  and  one  of  Turkey,  for  a complete 
set  of  Curofua  or  of  Sui'lnam  ; twelve  Switzerland 
stamps,  for  a 7 -cent  State  Department.  No  dupli- 
cates in  any  of  the  above.  11.  Haiuieck. 

142  East  Thirty-sixth  SL,  New  York  City. 

Foreign  stamps,  shells,  minerals,  and  curiosities, 
for  7. 90,  and  16  rent  War  and  Stat«.  IRand  94  c-nt  Ag- 
rtcullurv,  lb-coot  Executive,  and  94-cent  Trensiiry 
atamps,  St.  Helena  com*,  U.  S.  cent#  of  1793.  1799, 


Mire  we  quit#  agree  with  her  about  the  nnfortunare 
Jimmy  Brown.  Nellie  P.  may  write  and  tell  ns 
about  the  fair.  We  arc  very  sorry  with  t’urlis  and 
Appa  that  their  dear  cousin  Freddie  la  dead.  We 
may  live,  as  they  do,  in  a Happy  Valiev,  and  still 
feel  the  touch  of  sorrow.  Bnt  Freddie  I tad  been  ill 
“a  long,  long  while, "and  lie  is  iioyv  forever  free 
from  pain. 

E.  A.  Houston'*  address  f*  eluingni  from  Mon- 
month  Beach.  N.  J.,to  9 Wr*t  Nineteenth  St..  New 
York  City.  "Reader  of  Yocufl  PaorLR,”  Box  114. 
f'undterland,  Mil.,  hn#  received  over  10b  answer*  to 
hi*  exchange,  and  hi#  supply  of  coin*  la  exhausted, 
lie  will  return  their  postmark*  to  all  who  shall  send 
hint  a stump  for  the  purpose, 


A NKW  SERIAL. 

In  No.  101  of  llAarzu’s  Yopxo  Pkoi*i.b,  issued 
October  4,  will  appear  the  first  chapter  of  a fasci- 
nating serial  story,  entitled 

THE  TALKING  LEAVES, 

BY  W.  0.  ST0DDAHD. 

Tlie  story  of  "The  Talking  Iz-ave*”  I*  one  of  In- 
dian life  in  tho  far  Southwest,  the  scenes  ltcing  laid 
in  Arizona  and  Mexico.  Without  being  »cu*utfunal 
or  exaggeratetl,  the  story  is  of  absorbing  interest. 
The  descriptions  of  places  and  persons  are  true  to 
nature,  and  the  ill ust radon*,  drawn  by  TurtsTacr, 
are  reproductloiiH  of  actual  characters  and  incidents, 
Mr.  Stoddard  b already  so  well  known  to  tlie  readers 
of  Yoon  Pr.oi’t.R  a#  the  author  of  some  or  their  fa- 
vorite stories  that  tlie  mere  mention  of  hi#  name  is 
n snAlclent  inirmlucflon. 
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QUEER  KITES. 

I WAS  once  passing  along  a side  street  in  an  Eastern  city  when 
I caught  sight  of  au  object  in  the  sky  which  seemed  to  l>e  uei* 
ther  bird,  uor  balloon,  nor  kite.  It  darted  about  liko  a skipper 
on  the  surface  of  a pool.  It  would  rush  off  to  oue  side  and  the 
other,  going  through  the  queerest  contortions  and  doublings, 
opening  and  shutting  aud  throwing  itself  about  like  au  acrobat. 
I started  toward  it,  determined  to  know  what  the  indescribable, 
twitching  thing  was.  Before  I had  gone  far  1 caught  sight  of  a 
youug  Chinaman  on  a house-top  making  some  queer  motions 
with  his  hands.  1 soon  saw  that  my  curiosity  iu  the  heavens 
was  a kite,  and  he  was  flying  it. 

I now  saw  that  the  kitp  was  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram 
(this  page  is  iu  the  form  of  a parallelogram),  aud  that  it  hud  no 
tail.  What  kept  it  from  whirling  round  and  round,  as  all  niy 
kites  had  done  when  their  tails  came  off,  I could  not  imagine. 
So  I sought  an  acquaintance  with  the  youug  Chiiiamnu,  and  ob- 
tained a good  look  at  the  kite.  I measured  all  the  distances, 
ami  got  the  proportions.  I looked  at  the  materials,  and  learned 
all  I could.  Theu  I went  home,  and  tried  to  make  oue. 

1 tumed  out  something  that  looked  very  much  like  it.  There 
is  not  much  trouble  in  that.  We  can  make  a gong  that  look* 
like  a Chinese  goug,  but  it  will  uot  work.  Neither  would  my 
kite.  I took  it  out  to  try  it,  and  before  I lmd  let  out  three  feet 
of  string  it  was  whirling  like  a windmill.  If  it  had  any  Chinese 
blood  in  its  veins,  it  certainly  hadn’t  become  aware  of  it.  It 
had  all  the  characteristics  of  the  rest  of  Americau-bom  kites. 

I loosened  strings  and  tightened  strings,  cut  strings  and 
slipped  strings,  and  tied  knots,  but  it  still  acted  more  like  a 

windmill  than  a kite.  I 
was  about  giviug  it  up 
iu  despair  when  I hap- 
pened to  try  a decided 
slip  of  the  balance  down, 
ami  the  diving  ceased.  It 
would  now  stand  still, 
looking  as  bob-tailed  as 
one  of  the  “ three  blind 

mice.”  I could  make  it 

F dart  about,  und  perform 
all  the  antics.  By  pull- 
ing it  iu  rapidly  1 could 
even  make  it  passover  my 
1h-;u1,  aud  go  some  dis- 
tance back  of  ine  against 
the  wind,  and  wheu  I 
stopped  pulling  it  would 
float  back  into  place.  I 
could  make  it  double  it- 
self, and  bow  and  dance 
us  oddly  as  its  Chinese 
model.  It  would  sail  up 
iu  the  slightest  breath  of  wind,  und  altogether  was  so  entertain- 
ing that  I believe  some  of  the  boys  who  read  this  paper  would 
like  to  follow  my  recipe. 

The  frame  is  made  of  split  bamboo.  Get  a piece  of  a bamboo 
or  cane  lish-polo  (tlie  dealers  generally  have  broken  ones  wdiich 
they  will  give  you).  Split  it  up  into  very  thin  strips,  perhaps 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide  nud  a sixteenth  thick.  They  must 
be  very  thin,  for  wheu  your  kite  is  done  it  ought  to  stuml  kcud- 
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ing  double  os  safely  as  a Damascus  blade.  You  ueed  five  sticks 
in  all.  After  you  have  these  ready,  make  your  frame  iu  this 
manner  (see  Fig.  1) : The  heavy  lines  are  the  sticks,  which  must 
be  tied  together  at  A,  B, C,  and  D.  The  dotted  line  represents 
the  string  which  is  put  uroimd  them.  A good  size  for  the  kite  is 
about  two  feet.  You  uow  have  the  frame  ready.  For  the  cover 
get  the  lightest  paper  you  can  that  is  strong.  Toughness  of  pa- 
per is  very  important.  Put  on  your  paper,  pasting  it  over  the 
strings  and  the  stick  A C.  Now  fasten  the  end  of  a string  at  A ; 
lay  the  kite  down  with  the  sticks  undermost ; bring  the  string 
to  C,  and  draw  it  until  the  stick  A C rises  in  a moderate  bow. 
B rising  nlsuit  two  inches;  theu  fusten  at  C,  und  clip. 

The  balancing  is  much  the  same  as  for  un  ordinary  kite. 
Fasten  the  ends  of  a balance  at  o,o,  o,  o,  etc.,  letting  them  cro« 
each  other  nhout  eight  inches  from  the  kite.  Having  got  these 
all  even,  let  full  one  more  string  to  support  the  centre  (D),  aud  tie 
this  in  with  the  rest.  Attach  your  string  at  a point  (J)  about 
opposite  the  rross-stick  F E,  ami  you  are  ready  to  try  it. 

Take  it  out  when  there  is  a light  wind  (they  never  ln-havo 
well  in  a gale),  and  let  it  off.  Very  likely  it  will  spin  round  at 
first,  lmt  by  sliding  the  knot  downward  upon  the  balance  string-, 
you  are  certain  to  reach  u poiut  where  the  diving  will  cease. 
Then  begin  working  it  upward  until  the  disposition- to  dive  is 
hut  moderate,  regulating  the  tendency  to  go  to  one  side  or  the 
other  by  sliding  the  knot  toward  tliut  side,  and  you  w ill  have  a 
kite  which  w ill  afford  you  more  amusement  than  you  have  found 
iu  all  yonr  kite-flying  before. 

Another  very  curious  kite  is  called  the  “ dragou  kite”  (see  Fig. 
2),  und  wheu  iu  the  uir  it  twists  and  makes  a snake-like  move- 
ment which  is  exceedingly  curious  and  attractive.  They  can 
be  easily  made,  nud  will  fully  repay  the  labor  aud  pains  taken. 

The  round  Loops  are  made  of  bamboo  or  very  light  whale- 
bone, nml  are  almut  twelve  inches  in  diameter  iu  the  centre, 
growing  smaller  at  each  end.  The  hoops  are  covered  with  thin 
strong  paper,  pasted  carefully  over  the  edges,  and  so  loosely  a* 
to  siuk  iu  the  centre  so  as  to  hold  the  wind.  Five  strings  con- 
nect the  hoops  together,  the  one  in  the  centre  passing  through 
each  one,  and  is  part  of  the  cord  held  liy  the  kite-flyer.  The 
little  halls  are  made  of  many-colored  down,  fastened  by  threads 
to  each  quarter  of  the  lumps,  while  the  tails  are  made  of  worsted 
pulled  out  about  six  inches.  They  are  easily  raised  aud  mouagetL 
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Chapter  1. 

TOOK.  Rita!  l/x)k!" 

j ’•  What  can  it  mean,  Ni-ha-be  ?” 

"See  them  all  get  <lown  ami  walk  around.” 
“They  have  found  something  in  the  grass.*1' 
*•  And  they're  hunting  for  more." 


“THEY  ARE  TALKING  LEAVES." 


Rita  leaned  forward  until  her  lone  hair  fell  upon  the 
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neck  of  the  beautiful  little  horse  she  was  riding,  and  look- 
ed with  all  her  eyes. 

“ Hark ! ,ihey  are  shouting.” 

“You  could  not  hear  them  if  they  were.” 

“They  look  as  if  they  wcre.,, 

Ni-ha-lie  silt  perfectly  still  in  her  silver-mounted  saddle, 
although  her  spirited  mustang  pony  pawed  the  ground 
and  pulled  on  his  bit  as  if  he  were  in  a special  hurry  to  go 
on  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  two  girls  were  of  about  the  same  size,  and  could  not 
either  of  them  have  been  over  fifteen  years  old.  They 
were  both  very  pretty,  very  well  dressed,  and  well  mount- 
ed. and  they  could  both  speak  that  strange,  rough,  and 
yet  musical  language,  but  there  was  no  other  resemblance 
between  them. 

“ Father  is  there,  Rita.” 

“Can  you  see  him?” 

“Yes;  and  so  is  Red  Wolf.” 

“ Your  eyea  are  wonderful.  Everybody  says  they  are.” 

Ni-ha-be  might  well  be  proud  of  her  coal-black  eyes,  and 
of  the  fact  that  she  could  see  so  far  and  so  well  with  them. 
It  was  not  easy  to  say  just  how  far  away  was  that  excited 
crowd  of  men  down  there  in  the  valley.  The  air  was  so  1 
clear  and  the  light  so  brilliant  among  those  snow-capped  , 
mountain  ranges  that  even  things  far  off  seemed  some-  j 
times  close  at  hand. 

For  all  that,  there  were  not  many  pairs  of  eyes,  certain- 
ly not  many  brown  ones  like  Rita’s,  which  could  have 
looked  as  Ni-ha-be  did  from  the  pass  into  the  faces  of 
her  father  and  brother,  ami  recognized  them  at  such  a 
distance. 

She  need  not  have  looked  very  closely  to  l>e  sure  of  one  j 
thing  more— there  was  not  a single  white  man  to  be  seen 
in  all  that  long,  deep,  winding  green  valley. 

W ere  there  any  white  women  ? 

There  were  plenty  of  squaws,  old  and  young,  but  not 
one  woman  with  a bonnet,  shawl,  parasol,  or  even  so  much 
as  a pair  of  gloves.  Therefore  none  of  them  could  have 
been  white. 

Rita  was  as  well  dressed  as  Ni-ha-be,  and  her  wavy  mass- 
es of  brown  hair  were  t ied  up  in  the  same  way  with  hands 
of  braided  deer-skin ; but  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  a 
bonnet.  Their  sunburned,  healthy  faces  told  that  no 
parasol  had  ever  protected  their  complexions;  but  Ni-ha- 
be  was  a good  many  shades  the  darker. 

There  must  have  been  an  immense  amount  of  hard  ' 
work  expended  in  making  the  graceful  garments  they  : 
both  wore.  All  were  of  fine  antelope-skin,  soft,  velvety,  ; 
fringed,  and  worked  and  embroidered  with  porcupine  j 
quills.  Frocks,  and  copes, and  leggings,  and  neatly  fitting 
moccasins,  all  of  the  best,  for  Ni-ha-be  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  a great  Apache  chief,  and  Rita  was  every  bit  jus 
important  a person,  according  to  Indian  notions,  for  Ni-  i 
ba  be's  father  had  adopted  her  as  his  own. 

Either  one  of  them  would  have  been  worth  a whole 
drove  of  ponies,  or  a wagon-load  of  guns  and  blankets, 
and  the  wonder  was  that  they  had  been  permitted  to  loiter 
so  far  behind  their  friends  on  a march  through  that  wild, 
strange,  magnificent  land. 

Had  they  been  further  to  the  cast  or  south  or  north  | 
it  is  likely  they  would  have  been  kept  with  the  rest  pret-  i 
ty  carefully,  but  Many  Bears  and  his  band  were  on  their 
way  home  from  a long  buffalo-hunt,  and  were  already,  as  | 
they  thought,  safe  in  the  Apache  country,  away  beyond 
any  |>eril  from  other  tribe.*  of  Indians,  or  from  the  ap-  , 
proach  of  the  hated  and  dreaded  white  men.  To  be  sure,  ' 
there  were  grizzly  bears,  and  wolves,  and  other  wild  an- 
imals to  be  found  among  those  mountain  posses,  but  they 
were  not  likely  to  remain  very  near  a band  of  hunters  . 
like  the  one  now  gathered  in  that  valley. 

Great  hunters,  brave  warriors,  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  their  families,  but  just  now  they  were 
very  much  excited  about  something. 


Something  on  the  ground. 

The  younger  braves,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a 
hundred,  were  standing  back  respectfully,  while  the  old- 
er and  more  experienced  warriors  carefully  examined  a 
number  of  deep  marks  on  the  grass  around  a bubbling 
spring. 

There  had  been  a camp  there  not  long  before,  and  the 
first  discovery  made  by  the  foremost  Apache  who  had  rid- 
den up  to  that  spring  was  that  it  had  not  been  a camp  of 
his  own  people. 

The  prints  of  the  hoofs  of  horses  showed  that  they  had 
been  shod,  and  there  are  neither  horseshoes  nor  black 
smiths  among  the  red  men  of  the  Southwest. 

The  tracks  left  by  the  feet  of  men  were  not  such  as  can 
be  made  by  moccasins.  There  are  no  heels  ou  moccasins, 
and  no  nails  in  the  soles  of  them. 

Even  if  there  had  been  Indian  feet  in  the  boots,  the 
toes  would  not  have  been  turned  out  in  walking.  Only 
white  men  do  that. 

So  much  was  plain  at  a mere  glance,  but  there  were  a 
good  many  other  things  to  be  studied  and  interpreted  be- 
fore Many  Bears  and  liis  followers  could  feel  satisfied. 

It  was  a good  deal  like  reading  a newspaper.  Nobody 
tears  one  up  until  it  has  been  read  through,  and  the 
Apaches  did  not  trample  the  ground  around  the  spring 
until  they  had  searched  out  all  that  the  other  trampling 
could  tell  them. 

Then  the  dark-faced  ferocious-looking  warriors  who  had 
made  the  search  all  gathered  around  their  chief,  and.  one 
after  another,  reported  what  they  had  found. 

There  had  been  a strong  party  of  white  men  at  that 
spot  three  days  before.  Three  wagons  drawn  by  mule- 
teams.  Many  spare  mules.  Twenty-five  men  who  rode 
horses.  In-sides  the  men  who  drove  the  wagons. 

“ Were  they  miners  ?” 

Every  warrior  and  chief  was  ready  to  say  “No,”  at 
once. 

‘ * Traders  ?” 

No.  it  could  not  have  been  a trading  party. 

“All  right,” said  Many  Bears,  with  a solemn  shake  of 
his  gray  head.  “Blue  coats.  Cavalry.  Come  from  Great 
Father  at  Washington.  No  stay  in  Apache  country.  Go 
right  through.  Not  come  back.  Let  them  go.” 

Indian  sagacity  hail  hit  the  nail  exactly  on  the  head, 
for  that  had  been  a camp  of  a United  States  military  ex- 
ploring expedition  looking  for  passes  and  roods,  and  with 
instructions  to  be  as  friendly  as  possible  with  any  wander- 
ing red  men  they  might  meet. 

Nothing  could  be  gained  by  following  such  a party  as 
that,  and  Many  Bears  and  his  hand  began  at  once  to  ar- 
range their  own  camp,  for  their  mornings  inarch  through 
the  pass  had  been  a long  and  fatiguing  one. 

If  the  Apache  chief  had  known  a very  little  more,  he 
would  have  sent  his  best  scouts  hack  upon  the  trail  that 
squad  of  cavalry  had  come  by,  until  he  found  out  whether 
all  who  were  travelling  by  that  load  had  followed  it  as 
far  as  the  spring.  He  might  then  have  learned  some- 
thing of  h|mhma1  importance  to  him. 

Then  at  the  same  time  he  would  have  sent  other  scouts 
back  upon  his  own  trail,  to  see  if  anybody  was  following 
him,  and  what  for.  He  might  have  learned  a good  deal 
more  important  news  in  that  way. 

He  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  so  a very  singular  dis 
covery  was  left  for  Rita  and  Ni-ha-be  to  make  without 
any  help  at  all. 

As  they  rode  out  from  the  narrow  pass,  down  the 
mountain -side,  and  came  into  the  valley,  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  for  them  to  start  their  swift 
mustangs  on  a free  gallop.  Not  directly  toward  the 
camping-place,  for  they  knew  well  enough  that  no  girls 
of  any  age  would  be  permitted  to  approach  very  near  to 
warriors  gathered  in  council.  Away  to  the  right  they 
rode,  following  the  irregular  curve  of  the  valley,  side  by 
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side,  managing  the  fleet  animals  under  them  as  if  horse  ; 
and  rider  were  one  person. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  before  the  warriors  had  com- 
pleted their  task  the  two  girls  had  struck  the  trail  along 
which  the  blue-coated  cavalry  had  entered  the  valley. 

“Rita.  I see  something.** 

“ What  is  it  ?” 

“Come!  See!  Away  yonder.” 

Rita's  eyes  were  as  good  as  anybody’s,  always  excepting 
Apaches'  and  eagles’,  and  she  could  see  the  white  flutter- 
ing object  at  which  her  adopted  sister  was  pointing. 

The  marks  of  the  wheels  and  all  the  other  signs  of  that  ; 
trail,  us  they  rode  along,  were  quite  enough  to  excite  a 
pair  of  young  ladies  who  had  never  seen  a road,  a pave-  , 
meut,  a sidewalk,  or  anything  of  the  sort;  but  when  they 
came  to  that  white  thing  fluttering  at  the  foot  of  a mes- 
quit  bush  they  both  sprang  from  their  saddles  at  the  same 
instant. 

One.  two.  three — a good  deal  dog's-eared  and  thuml>- 
worn,  for  they  had  been  read  by  every  man  of  the  white  j 
party  who  cared  to  read  them  before  they  were  thrown  i 
away,  but  they  were  very  wonderful  yet.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  had  ever  before  been  imported  into  that  region  of  the  1 
country. 

Ni-ha-be's  keen  block  eyes  searched  them  in  vain,  one 
after  another,  for  anything  she  had  ever  scon  before. 

“ Rita,  you  are  born  white.  What  are  they  ?" 

Poor  Rita! 

Millions  and  millions  of  girls  have  been  “born  white,” 
and  lived  and  died  with  whiter  faces  than  her  own  rosy  . 
hut  sun-browned  beauty  could  boast,  and  yet  never  look-  1 
ed  into  the  fascinating  pages  of  an  illustrated  magazine. 

How  could  any  human  being  have  cast  away  in  the  | 
wilderness  such  a treasure  ? 

Rita  was  sitting  on  the  grass,  with  one  of  the  strange 
prizes  open  in  her  lap,  rapidly  turning  the  leaves,  and 
more  excited  by  what  she  saw  than  were  Many  Bears  and 
his  braves  by  all  they  were  discovering  upon  the  trampled 
level  around  the  spring. 

“ Rita,”  again  exclaimed  Ni-lm-be,  “ what  are  they  ?” 

“ They  are  talking  leaves,”  said  Rita. 

[to  uk  coxmuEo.] 


BITS  OP  ADVICE. 

BY  AUNT  MARJORIE  PRECEPT. 

A OTITCII  IX  TIME. 

rpHE  other  day  a poor  woman  who  lives  near  my  house 
X came  running  in  in  great  excitement.  “Oh,”  she 
exclaimed,  “ Mrs.  Marjorie,  I am  iu  so  much  trouble!  I 
have  just  lost  all  the  money  I had  in  the  world,  between 
my  house  and  the  corner.  I must  have  dropped  it  in  the 
street.  What  shall  I do  ?" 

The  only  thing  l could  advise  was  that  she  should  in- 
sert an  advertisement  of  her  loss  in  the  paper;  and  as  she 
did  not  know  how  to  write.  I wrote  one  for  her.  Then  I j 
said,  “How  came  you  to  lose  your  pocket-book  ( Was 
there  a hole  in  your  pocket  f’ 

She  showed  me  a rip  between  the  lining  and  the  out- 
side of  her  dress,  and  said  she  sup|>oscd  she  had  slipped 
iier  money  through  that  instead  of  into  the  right  place. 

* * I've  been  meaning  to  sew  that  for  a week,”  she  said,  very 
sadly. 

I felt  too  sorry  for  her  to  tell  her  that  experience  had 
taught  her  a very  dear  lessor,  hut  it  did  seem  hard  that  j 
the  savings  of  two  months  should  have  been  lost  for  i 
want  of  a stitch  in  time. 

The  homely  old  proverb  unys,  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  I 
nine.”  Please  think  of  it  when  you  are  studying  your 
etymology,  and  are  not.  sure  about  a derivation.  It  will 
hike  only  a few  seconds  to  look  it  up  now,  but  it  may  save  | 


you  much  trouble  at  examination -day  to  bo  sure  on  the 
subject.  Think  of  it,  too,  when  your  little  playmate  pass 
es  you  coldly;  and  when  you  feel  that  you  have  given  of- 
fense to  your  teacher  or  mother,  a frank  word  of  apology, 
a kind,  forgiving  look  in  time,  may  save  you  from  many 
hours  of  regret  and  distress.  A great  many  tangled  and 
troublesome  things  in  this  world  would  lie  set  right  speed- 
ily if  everybody  believed  in  a stitch  in  time.  You  may 
apply  this  principle  to  everything  in  life,  and  it  will  nev- 
er fail  you.  A great  poet,  Mr.  Tennyson,  says, 

“It  h the  little  rift  within  the  lute 

That  bv  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute.” 

A very  tiny  leak,  if  not  repaired,  will  cause  the  great 
ship  to  go  down  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Any  small 
wrong  thing  may  he  corrected  or  mended  while  it  is 
small,  hut  every  day  that  it  is  left  alone  it  will  grow  larger 
ami  stronger.  One  weed  is  easier  to  pull  up  than  ten 
are.  Don’t  forget  the  stitch  in  time,  wherever  you  may  be. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  CROW. 

Caw!  caw!  caw! 

Over  the  standing  corn 

The  cheery  cry  w Ijornc— 

Caw!  caw!  caw! 

Caw!  caw!  caw! 

Into  the  school-room  door. 

Over  the  eleau-swept  floor — 

Caw!  caw!  caw! 

Caw!  caw!  caw! 

The  crow  he  is  free  to  fly. 

But  the  boy  must  cipher  and  sigh — 

Caw!  eaw!  caw! 

Caw!  caw!  raw! 

And  1 wish  I could  go  with  him 

Where  the  woods  are  wild  aud  dim — 

Caw!  eaw!  eaw! 


GALILEO  IN  THE  CHURCH  AT  PISA. 

ONE  day  Galileo,  a young  student  of  medicine  at  Pisa. 

saw'  the  great  bronze  chandelier  of  the  cathedral 
swing  to  and  fro.  He  watched  it  carefully,  and  found 
that  it  moved  regularly.  It  always  came  back  to  the 
same  place.  He  thought  he  could  imitate  it,  and  sus- 
pended a weight  to  a string,  aud  thus  formed  the  first 
pendulum.  11  is  invention  has  never  ceased  to  be  of  use  to 
every  one.  The  i>eiidulum  was  attached  to  the  works  of 
a clock,  and  has  from  that  moment  continued  the  chief 
means  of  measuring  time.  It  rules  every  family,  directs 
the  business  of  cities,  and  tells  w'hen  to  go  to  school  aud 
when  school  is  out.  The  great  clock  in  the  City  Hull 
aud  the  clocks  in  all  the  steeples  and  tower*  are  guided 
by  Galileo's  pendulum.  The  wooden  clock  we  buy  for 
two  or  three  dollars,  and  the  costly  French  clock  that 
ticks  on  the  mantel,  owe  their  chief  value  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  young  student.  The  pendulum,  wherever  it 
swings  to  and  fro,  seems  to  speak  of  Galileo. 

He  was  born  at  Pisa  in  1564,  the  same  year  with  Shaks- 
peare.  His  father  was  poor,  and  wished  to  apprentice 
him  to  the  wool  trade.  But  Galileo  showed  a strong 
love  for  mechanics  and  mathematics  ; he  professed  to 
study  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  but  was  always 
busy  with  mechanical  experiment*.  He  worked  inces- 
santly with  his  tools  and  books,  and  produced  a greut 
number  of  inventions,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man. 
From  youth  to  extreme  old  age  he  was  constantly  in  Ins 
workshop,  and  labored  while  others  slept.  One  of  his  in- 
ventions was  the  thermometer  that  measures  the  heat  or 
cold  of  every  laud.  It  is  used  to  mark  the  temperature  of 
the  highest  mountains,  and  is  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
the  sea;  tells  the  boiling-point  and  the  freezing-point,  and 
governs  in  the  house  and  the  factory. 
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At  last,  in  1609.  Galileo  invented  the  telescope.  It  had 
been  thought  of  in  Holland,  but  never  brought  to  any  per- 
fection. Galileo  caught  up  the  idea,  and  produced  the 
remarkable  instrument  that  brings  distant  things  near. 
Until  that  time  no  one  had  supposed  men  could  see  be- 
yond a certain  limit,  and  the  sailor  on  the  ocean  and  the 
travellers  by  land  could  look  only  a few  miles  before  ' 
them.  Galileo's  first  telescope  was  made  of  lead,  small 
and  imperfect,  but  it  was  polished  and  perfected  with  his 
wonderful  skill  and  industry.  It  filled  all  Italy  and 
Europe  with  an  intense  excitement.  Men  came  in  crowds 
to  look  through  the  first  telescope.  At  Venice,  where 
Galileo  was  staying,  the  merchants  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  highest  tower  to  see  their  ships  far  off  on  the  water 
two  hours  before  they  could  have  been  seen  without  the 


telescope.  Galileo  was  enriched  with  honors  and  a 
large  salary.  He  went  to  Florence,  and  was  received 
with  wonder  and  delight  by  great  crowds  of  his  country- 
men. 

Next  came  a still  more  startling  discovery.  Galileo 
turned  his  telescope  to  the  skies,  and  saw  things  that  had 
never  before  been  witnessed  by  mortal  eyes.  The  Milky 
Way  dissolved  into  a bed  of  stars;  Jupiter  showed  its 
four  satellites,  Saturn  its  rings;  the  moon  seemed  covered 
with  mountains,  seas,  and  rivers.  The  heavens  seemed 
revealed  to  man,  and  Galileo  soon  after,  startled  by  his 
own  discoveries,  published  his  “ Message  from  the  Stars.** 
In  this  pamphlet  he  describes  the  wonders  of  the  skies  he 
was  the  first  to  see.  It  was  read  all  over  Europe,  and 
the  people  and  the  princes  heard  with  awe  the  account  of 
the  new  heavens.  Many  |K*r- 
sons  denied  that  there  was 


any  truth  in  the  narrative; 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a kind 
of  “Moon  hoax"  or  “Gul 
liver's  Travels*':  some  said 
it  was  an  optical  delusion, 
ami  Galileo  was  attacked  by 
a thousand  enemies. 

His  health  was  always  del- 
icate, and  he  was  always  kept 
l>oor  and  in  debt  by  a worth 
less  son  and  an  idle  brother. 
His  life,  so  prosperous,  ended 
in  misfortune.  His  telescope 
proved  to  him  that  the  world 
moved  round  the  suu.  and  he 
ventured  to  say  so.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Inquisition  and 
nearly  every  one  else  believed 
that  the  sun  moved  round  the 
earth.  Galileo  was  forced  to 
say  that  ho  was  mistaken, 
lie  was  tried  at  Rome,  con- 
demned, and  obliged  on  his 
k noos  to  confess  his  error, 
and  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life  was  kept  a prisoner  in 
his  own  bouse  near  Florence 
He  passed  bis  time  in  con 
stant  work,  studying  tin- 
moon.  and  making  instru- 
ments. At  last  he  becanu 
blind.  Here  Miiton  visited 
him,  ami  looked  upon  him 
with  veneration,  lie  died  in 
1642.  and  was  buried  private 
lv  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  at  Florence. 

Galileo  was  of  a pleasant 
countenance,  always  cheer 
ful.  His  hair  was  of  a red 
dish  tinge,  his  eyes  brighi 
and  sparkling  until  they  be 
came  dimmed  like  Milton's 
His  figure  was  strong  and 
well  formed.  It  was  said  of 
him  that  no  one  had  ever 
seen  him  idle.  He  was  ne\ 
er  weary  of  improving  hi' 
telescojie.  The  first  one  he 
made  only  magnified  three 
times,  a second  eight  times 
and  then  lie  made  one  that 
magnified  thirty  times.  I: 
is  the  men  who  are  never 
idle  that  help  themselves  and 
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TIM  AND  TIP; 

OR.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A BOY  AND  A DOG. 
BY  JAMES  OTIS, 

A (THOR  OC  “TOBY  TYLER,”  ETC. 

Chapter  X. 
bill  Thompson's  tent. 

HARDLY  lmd  the  boys  ceased  lo  talk  of  their  grand 
hunt,  when  they  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  excite- 
ment by  news  which  Bill  Thompson  had  called  them  to- 
gether to  impart.  This  is  what  he  said,  when  at  least  a 
dozen  were  present  behind  the  same  barn  that  had  been 
ornamented  with  the  skin  of  Tip's  victim : 

“ Fellers,  my  father  has  just  brought  home  a great  big 
tent— a reg’lar  canvas  one— an'  he  says  we  may  take  it. 
an’  all  go  off  campin’  for  a week.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  ?” 

For  some  moments  it  was  impossible  to  learn  just  what 
the  boys  did  think  of  it,  for  they  all  attempted  to  talk  at 
once,  and  some,  who  could  not  speak  as  loud  as  the  others. 
Iwgan  to  cheer,  until  Tip,  who  of  course  had  been  called 
into  council  with  the  others,  Imrked  loudly  at  the  confu- 
sion of  sound.  Although  Bill  knew  that  his  companions 
were  almost  beside  themselves  with  joy  at  the  news,  it  was 
fully  ten  minutes  before  the  noise  hud  subsided  sutlicicnt- 
ly  for  him  to  learn  that  fact  from  their  words. 

Bobby  Tucker  was  positive  he  and  Tim  would  lx*  allow- 
ed to  go  with  the  party,  because  his  father  had  told  them 
they  might  enjoy  themselves  in  their  own  way  until  the 
summer  term  of  school  began,  and  the  majority  of  those 
present  were  equally  certain  they  could  go.  Those  who 
had  any  doubts  on  the  matter  started  off  at  once  to  gain 


the  desired  permission,  and  in  a short  time  it  was  decided 
that  just  an  even  dozen — eleven  boys  and  Tip — would 
make  up  the  party.  Then  the  serious  work  began. 

It  was  necessary  to  decide  where  they  should  go,  how 
they  were  to  get  there,  and  how  a supply  of  provisions 
could  be  obtained. 

Bobby  Tucker  was  sure  he  could  get  a bushel  of  pota- 
toes as  his  share,  and  a large  piece  of  pork  us  Tim’s.  Bill 
Thompson  owned  three  of  the  hens  in  his  father's  Hock, 
one  of  which  he  agreed  to  carry,  in  order  that  at  least  one 
“big"  dinner  might  be  served,  and  he  also  agreed  to  get 
three  dozen  of  eggs.  Jimmy  Newcomb,  whose  father 
kept  a store,  was  certain  he  could  get  a large  supply  of 
crackers,  and  a small  supply  of  candy.  Another  of  the 
party  promised  butter,  pepper,  and  salt;  another  agreed, 
in  the  name  of  his  mother,  to  have  some  gingerbread  and 
pies,  and  so  the  list  of  provisions  was  mode  up,  thus  set- 
tling the  last  question  first. 

Where  the  camp  should  be  pitched  was  a more  difficult 
matter  to  decide.  Some  were  in  favor  of  going  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  taken  on  the  bear-hunt;  but  this 
was  voted  down  at  once  by  Bill  Thompson,  who.  because 
he  was  the  party  furnishing  the  tent,  had  great  weight  in 
the  discussion. 

“We  want  to  go  ’way  otF  where  we  can’t  get  back  for 
a good  while.”  he  said, decidedly.  “An’  besides,  we  must 
go  where  nobody  lives,  so’s  we  can  find  more  bears  for 
Tip." 

Then  another  of  the  party  suggested  getting  a horse  and 
cart,  and  going  as  far  into  the  interior  of  the  island  as 
possible;  but  this  Bill  objected  toon  the  ground  that  they 
would  then  he  obliged  to  follow  some  road,  which  would 
j still  keep  them  within  the  range  of  civilization. 

“Can’t  we  get  a boat,  an'  go  'way  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  islaml,  where  nobody  lives  asked  Tim. 

“That's  the  very  thing.”  said  Bill,  decisively — “that’s 
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the  very  thing;  an' Jimmy  Newcomb  can  get  the  one  his  j dressed  before  the  sun  had  any  idea  that  it  was  time  for 
father  keeps  at  Dunham’s  wharf.”  him  to  show  his  face  in  the  east. 

All  three  of  the  questions  having  thus  been  settled,  the  It  was  hardly  half  past  six  when  everything,  from  the 
boys  went  over  to  Bill  Thompson's  to  view  the  tent  which  tent  to  Bill  Thompson’s  live  hen,  was  in  the  boat,  packed 
was  to  afford  them  their  highest  idea  of  enjoyment.  It  I snugly.  The  flag  was  raised  at  the  stem  on  a thin  slab 
was  found  to  lx?  quite  large  enough  to  shelter  the  entire  I of  drift-wood,  held  in  place  by  Jimmy  Newcomb,  who 
party,  being  fully  twelve  feet  square,  and  complete  in  ev-  j was  given  the  position  of  helmsman,  owing  to  the  fact 
erything  save  pegs  and  stakes,  which  could  easily  be  made  . that  bis  father  owned  the  boat.  The  remainder  of  the 
before  starting,  or  after  they  should  arrive  on  the  spot  ! party  were  to  take  turns  at  rowing,  and  when  tlielx>at  was 
where  it  was  to  be  pitched.  , pushed  away  from  the  wharf,  four  oars  were  worked  as 

It  was  some  time  before  tlie  boys  had  gazed  sufficiently  vigorously  as  the  boys  at  the  end  of  them  knew  how. 
upon  this  canvas  house  so  wonderfully  come  into  their  Bill  Thompson  started  a song,  in  which  all  joined;  Tip 
possession,  and  they  would  probably  have  spent  more  barked  until  there  wits  every  danger  that  he  would  become 
time  in  admiration  of  it  had  there  not  been  some  little  hopelessly  hoarse;  and  the  old  hen  cackled  and  scolded  as 
doubt  ns  to  whether  Jimmy  Newcomb’s  father  had  the  if  she  knew' just  what  her  fate  was  to  be. 
same  idea  regarding  the  loan  of  his  boat  as  his  son.  j There  was  only  one  settlement  on  Minchin’s  Island,  and 

It  was  thought  best  to  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  New’-  [ it  was  the  plan  of  the  party  to  row  around  the  coast  until 
comb  at  once,  and  the  entire  party  marched  down  the  vil-  they  reached  a point  as  nearly  opposite  the  village  as  pos- 
lage  to  a point  almost  opposite  the  store,  and  waited  there  , sible.  The  distance  was  fully  ten  miles : but  uo  one 
while  Jimmy  went  in  to  ask  the  important  question.  , thought  the  labor  would  be  too  great  if,  by  diut  of  hard 
He  remained  inside  so  long  that  every  boy’s  face  be-  ' rowing,  they  could  reach  a place  that  was  uninhabited, 
gan  to  grow  sad,  for  each  moment  ho  was  there  seemed  and  each  one  was  ready  to  take  his  turn  at  the  oars  when- 
to  tell  that  he  was  not  succeeding  in  the  project.  | ever  another  was  tired. 

“ I guess  his  father  won’t  let  him  have  it,  an’  he’s  stay-  | Now  Bill  Thompson  was  a great  stickler  for  discipline, 
in'  there  to  coax,”  said  Bill,  sadly;  but  he  had  hardly  | and  although  he  had  said  nothing  about  it  when  the  de- 
spoken  when  Jimmy  appeared.  He  could  not  wait  until  ; tails  of  the  voyage  were  under  discussion,  he  had  a plan 
he  crossed  the  street  before  he  imparted  the  joyful  news,  j which  lie  began  to  carry  into  execution  as  soon  as  the 
but  waved  his  hat  even  while  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of  journey  was  fairly  commenced. 

the  door,  and  shouted  at  the  highest  squeak  of  his  voice:  “Now  we’ve  got  to  do  this  thing  right,”  he  said,  as  he 

“It’s  all  right,  boys;  we  can  have  her  as  long  as  we  braced  himself  in  the  bow,  where  he  could  have  a view  of 
want  if  we’re  careful  not  to  get  her  stove  up.”  I all  hands.  “ We  must  choose  different  ones  to  do  ditfer- 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  every  one  of  those  boys  had  eut  things,  go’s  we’ll  know  what  we’re  about.  We’ve  got 
started  at  full  speed  toward  Dunham's  wharf,  that  they  to  have  cooks,  an’  I nom’nate  Tim  Babbige  an’  Bobby 
might  look  at  the  craft  which  was  to  carry  them  on  their  Tucker  to  take  care  of  the  victuals,  an’  do  the  cookin'.” 
journey.  They  had  all  seen  the  boat  at  least  a hundred  ; Bill  paused  as  if  for  someone  to  second  the  projiosition, 
times  before,  but  now  that  slie  was  theirs  for  a while,  she  and  Jimmy  Newcomb  said,  not  very  properly  to  lie  sure, 
seemed  like  a new  one.  , according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  election  of  gentle- 

Since  the  boat  was  ready,  and  the  tent  nearly  complete  1 men  to  office,  but  still  quite  decidedly  enough  to  show 
for  pitching,  Bill  Thompson  proposed  that  each  one  should  i ho  meant  it,  “That  settles  it,”  and  Tim  and  Bobby  were 
spend  that  day  getting  ready  for  the  trip.  The  time  set  for  | considered  elected  to  the  responsible  offices  of  cooks  and 
the  start  was  seven  o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  j guardians  of  the  food. 

and  every  one  was  expected  to  be  on  hand  promptly  at  that  ; “ Now  I go  in  for  makin’  Jimmy  Newcomb  captain  of 

hour.  Tim,  Bobby,  and  Bill  promised  to  make  the  tent  j the  ship,  an'  he  must  Ixvvs  the  job  when  we’re  out  on  a 
jx*gs  and  stakes,  and  it  was  decided  that  if  any  important  trip,  an'  when  we're  landin’.” 

quest  ion  should  come  up  meanwhile,  they  could  meet  be-  1 This  time  Tim,  being  already  one  of  the  most  important 
hind  Bobby  Tucker’s  barn  that  night  to  discuss  it.  officers  of  the  expedition,  considering  it  necessary  to  assist 

With  this  agreement  the  conference  broke  up,  and  dur-  : in  the  election  of  some  of  the  others,  said  quickly,  “ That’s 
ing  the  remainder  of  that  day,  when  any  of  the  towns-peo-  ! jest  the  thing.” 

pie  saw  a boy  running  at  full  speed,  or  staggering  under  a , After  Bill  had  appointed  certain  of  the  boys  to  cut  wood 
load  of  bed-clothing,  they  know  he  was  one  of  the  party  and  bring  water,  he  said,  with  just  a shade  of  hesitation 
who  were  going  out  camping  for  a week.  in  his  voice,  as  if  he  was  troubled  with  bash  fulness. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  mothers  of  those  boys  “Now  somebody’s  got  to  be  captain  of  the  huntin',  an' 
lost  their  temper  several  times  during  the  following  ten  if  you  boys  are  willin’  I'll  do  that;  an’  whatever  kind  of 
hours,  so  numerous  were  their  wants,  and  such  vague  wild  animals  we  scare  up,  I promise  to  be  the  tirst  one  to 
ideas  did  they  have  as  to  the  amount  of  provisions  neees  rush  in  an’  cut  their  throats  after  Tip  has  caught  ’em.” 
sary  for  a week's  stay  in  the  woods.  But  greatly  to  the  1 Tit  is  was  considered  as  a sort  of  oath  of  office,  and  each 
delight  of  both  the  boys  and  their  parents,  the  day  came  member  of  the  party  made  some  sign  of  agreement  in 
to  a close,  as  all  days  will,  and  a very  happy  party  met  in  Bill's  self -election,  feeling  perfectly  satisfied  that  lie 
the  rear  of  Mr,  Tucker’s  barn.  should  fill  what  was  looked  upon  as  a dangerous  position. 

Each  one  had  secured  the  articles  promised,  while  some  i After  they  had  rowed  at  least  three  hours,  different 
had  been  able  to  do  even  more.  Bobby  had  found  a flag,  members  of  the  crew  insisted  that  they  must  have  gone 
rather  the  worse  for  wear,  to  be  sure,  but  still  showing  entirely  around  the  island,  and  were  then  proceeding  to- 
enough  of  the  stars  and  stripes  to  allow  one  to  see  what  it  ! ward  homo;  but  Jimmy  quickly  put-  a stop  to  any  grutn- 
liud  been,  and  this  was  looked  upon  as  the  crowning  tri-  bling.  Both  he  and  Bill  knew  when  they  were  about  op- 
iimph  of  all,  posito  the  village,  for  they  had  been  there  several  times 

Tim,  Bobby,  and  Bill  had  worked  hard  at  the  tent  pegs,  i with  Captain  Thompson,  and  they  were  both  equally  posi- 
but  had  made  only  about  half  the  required  number.  This,  j tive  that  they  bad  yet  some  miles  to  go  lx*fore  gaining  the 
however,  was  not  considered  important,  since  the  remain-  extreme  end  of  the  island. 

der  could  be  made  after  they  arrived  at  the  camping  place.  | It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  nearly  every  boy  was 
When  the  party  broke  up  that  night,  it  was  with  the  un-  tired  out  with  his  work  at  the  oars,  when  Jimmy  ordered 
derstanding  that  each  one  would  be  at  the  wharf  as  early  them  to  stop  rowing,  and  pointed  inshore, 
as  ^visible,  and  it.  was  hard  work  for  any  of  them  to  get  The  view  which  presented  itself  was  a lovely  one.  Two 
to  sleep  that  night.  But  nearly  all  of  them  were  up  and  points  of  rocks  projected  some  distance  into  tl  o sea.  form- 
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in|?  a little  harbor,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a smooth 
shelving  beach  of  sand.  Just  buck  of  the  beach  was  a 
dense  grove  of  pine-trees,  and  through  them  led  a narrow 
path,  now  so  covered  with  vines  and  weeds  as  to  show  it 
iiad  not  l>een  used,  by  man  at  least,  for  some  time. 

Jim  had  no  need  to  ask  what  his  companions  thought 
of  camping  there,  for  each  one  appeared  delighted  with  it, 
and  the  boat  was  pulled  up  to  the  beach. 

Bill  Thompson  was  the  lirst  to  leap  ashore,  and  even 
though  he  was  only  the  chief  huntsman,  he  assumed 
full  charge  of  the  expedition,  so  far  as  landing  and  set- 
ting up  the  tent  were  concerned. 

A cleared  spot  in  the  grove  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
beach  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  tent,  and  then  they 
wished  that  the  pegs  had  all  been  made  before  they  start- 
ed, for  the  canvus  could  not  la?  put  up  until  they  were 
done.  Bill  and  two  others  set  about  this  important  work, 
while  Tim  and  Bobby  bustled  around  to  get  something  to 
eat,  and  Jim  made  sure  the  boat  was  anchored  securely. 

The  first  thing  done  by  the  two  cooks  was  to  tie  Bills 
hen  by  her  leg  to  a tree,  and  then  it  was  found  necessary 
to  fiu? ten  Tip  some  distance  from  her,  since  he  showed  a 
decided  inclination  to  treat  her  as  he  had  the  woodchuck. 

Then  the  more  skillful  work  of  building  the  fire-place 
was  begun,  and  this  Tim  took  charge  of,  while  Bobby  un- 
packed the  kettle  and  spider,  got  the  potatoes  ready  for 
cooking,  and  made  himself  generally  useful. 

Tim  made  rather  a good  job  of  the  fire-place,  and  after 
he  had  finished  it  to  his  satisfaction  he  cut  three  forked 
sticks  on  which  to  hang  the  kettle,  but  immediately  after- 
ward found  that  they  had  forgotten  to  bring  a chain,  and 
would  be  obliged  to  suspend  the  pot  by  a rope,  thereby 
running  some  risk  of  its  burning. 

Meanwhile  the  wood  and  water  carriers  had  done  their 
part  of  the  work,  and  the  cooks  found  plenty  of  material 
close  at  hand  for  the  beginning  of  their  cooking  opera- 
tions. The  potatoes  were  put  on  to  boil,  and  thanks  to 
the  generous  lire  underneath  them,  gave  promise  of  speed- 
ily being  ready  to  do  their  allotted  duty  in  the  dinner 
which  the  hungry  boys  were  anxiously  expecting. 

Bill  had  finished  making  his  tent  pegs,  and  by  the  time 
Tim  had  succeeded  in  hanging  the  kettle,  the  tent  was  up, 
needing  only  the  delicate  operation  of  setting  the  stakes 
properly  to  make  it  a large  and  habitable  dwelling. 

[TO  UK  CO.MISLKD.J 

A TYROLESE  NATIONAL  DAY. 

IVT  APCLEON  has  many  Rins  to  answer  for,  but  there  is 
i.  1 no  one  deed  of  his  for  which  he  has  been  more  justly 
blamed  than  for  the  killing  of  Andreas  Hofer,  the  Tyr- 
olese patriot.  From  1863,  when  Tyrol  by  inheritance 
came  to  l>elong  to  Austria,  the  Tyrolese  had  never  wa- 
vered in  their  devotion  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and 
therefore  when  in  1805,  by  the  Peace  of  Presburg,  Austria 
was  forced  by  Napoleon  to  cede  Tyrol  to  Bavaria,  a thrill 
of  indignation  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  sturdy  mountain- 
eers at  being  against  their  will  forced  to  change  rulers; 
and  when  they  found  that  the  mild  rule  to  which  they 
lmd  been  accustomed  was  exchanged  for  severe  imposi- 
tions, taxes,  and  drafting  to  fight  against  their  friends  the 
Austrians,  it  is  no  wonder  they  revolted  against  their 
oppressors.  The  Tyrolese  are  a nation  of  marksmen, 
ami  though  ready  to  fight  when  occasion  requires,  they 
will  not  endure  regular  military  service  such  as  Bavaria 
then  demanded  (being  obliged  to  furnish  a certain  num- 
ber of  men  for  the  French  armies),  and,  besides,  rather 
prided  themselves  on  their  ignorance  of  military  manum- 
vres.  They  have  a rhyme — 

**  Yon  say  'tis  luck  alone  when  those 
Unskilled  In  tactics  beat  their  foes, 

But  better  'tis  without  to  win 
Than  with  these  tactics  to  give  in,” 


and  their  encounters  with  the  French  and  Bavarians  dur- 
ing the  year  1809  only  served  to  confirm  them  in  this 
belief. 

Tlio  Archduke  John  of  Austria  had  been  much  in  Tyrol, 
and  had  endeared  himself  to  the  people,  and  when  the  ces- 
sion in  1805  forced  him  to  quit  the  country,  he  disbanded  his 
Tyrolese  army,  premising  them,  however,  that  if  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  it  would  be  safe  to  try  and  recov- 
er their  liberty,  he  would  send  them  word,  and  become 
their  leader  ; he  also  promised  to  keep  up  intercourse  witli 
the  chief  Tyrolese,  ami  his  favored  correspondent  was 
our  patriot,  Andreas  Hofer. 

Hofer  was  an  innkeeper  in  the  Passey r Valley,  as  his 
ancestors  had  been  before  him,  a wine  dealer,  and  horse 
drover,  all  of  which  occupations  brought  him  in  contact 
with  people  of  every  rank  in  life.  A Tyrolese  innkeeper 
is  a very  important  person,  often  serves  as  a banker  for 
the  neighboring  settlements,  and  his  house  is  always  the 
place  appointed  for  political  meetings.  Hofer's  inn  was 
called  the  “Sand  House,"  and  he  was  known  and  trusted 
from  one  end  of  Tyrol  to  the  other.  He  was  bom  in  1767, 
and  was  forty-one  when  chosen  leader  of  the  Tyrolese 
forces. 

The  Archduke  in  January,  1809,  sent  wort!  that  he  would 
like  to  confer  with  Hofer  and  other  tried  friends,  and  they 
accordingly  went  to  receive  his  orders.  He  directed  them 
to  hold  themselves  ready,  premised  that  they  should  have 
due  notice  when  a general  rising  was  to  be  made,  and  de- 
sired Hofer  to  let  the  different  districts  know,  in  order 
i that  the  suddenness  of  the  revolt  in  so  many  places  at  one 
| time  might  arouse  all  Germany.  The  signal  was  to  be 
the  floating  of  sawdust  on  the  streams,  and  though  more 
than  two  months  passed  before  the  plan  could  be  carried 
out,  and  many  were  necessarily  in  the  secret,  there  was 
never  a suspicion  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  enemy. 

Within  three  days  (from  March  31)  the  whole  of  Tyrol 
was  in  arms,  and  Hofer  captured  at  Innsbruck  ami  Hall 
over  eight  thousand  French  and  Bavarian  prisoners ; 
within  the  next  fortnight  the  whole  province  was  free, 
and  over  ten  thousand  French  and  Bavarian  troops 
destroyed.  The  defeat  of  Austria  at  Wagram  by  the 
French  caused  a demand  that  the  Austrians  should  evac- 
uate Tyrol,  and  though  three  separate  armies  were  sem 
against  them,  Hofer  and  his  brave  countrymen  routed 
them  all,  and  Tyrol  declared  herself  free,  formed  an  in- 
: dependent  government,  and  Hofer  was  declared  absolute 
Dictator.  , 

For  some  time  the  Tyrolese  fought  against  a superior 
foe.  In  the  last  battle  the  women  bore  arms  alongside  the 
, men,  and  nearly  four  hundred  were  killed  by  the  enemy’s 
| cavalry;  but  finding  resistance  vain,  Hofer  disbanded  his 
| forces.  Refusing  all  requests  to  leave  the  country  and 
, seek  refuge  in  Austria,  be  went  to  a lonely  hut  on  the 
1 mountain,  some  miles  above  his  inn.  Here,  though  he 
I remained  for  over  two  months,  supplied  by  the  peasantry 
with  food,  no  reward  could  induce  his  countrymen  to  be- 
[ tray  him ; but  one  Douay,  a traitor,  ami  no  Tyrolese,  of- 
fered to  lead  a baud  to  the  place,  and  on  the  27th  of  Janu- 
I ary  two  hundred  men  were  sent  to  capture  him.  They 
f reached  his  hut  after  dark,  and  when  he  was  aware  of  their 
presence,  lie  submitted  to  be  ironed,  and  with  his  wife, 
j daughter,  and  little  son  was  marched  to  Botzen  amidst 
; the  taunts  of  the  French  and  the  tears  of  his  countrymen. 

1 He  retained  his  cheerfulness,  though  worn  with  privation, 
believing  that  not  even  Napoleon  could  condemn  him. 
He  was  taken  under  strong  escort  to  Mantua,  it  not  being 
deemed  safe  to  keep  him  in  Tyrol,  and  tried  by  a court- 
martial.  The  majority  of  his  judges  voted  he  should  be 
imprisoned;  two.  that  he  should  be  liberated;  but  Napo- 
leon, then  at  Milan,  sent  word  that  he  should  be  shot 
within  twenty-four  hours,  llofer  received  the  news  with 
; calmness;  and  on  February  20,  1810,  at  eleven  o’clock,  lie 
! was  led  out  to  execution. 
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ANDREW  JACKSON 
WASHINGTON  JONES. 

VNDREW  was  quite  as 
. black  a little  colored 
boy  as  if  he  had  been  well 
|Niinted.  and  his  mummy 
was  in  the  habit  of  telling 
him  that  he  was  as  lazy  as 
he  was  black,  a fact  which 
Andrew  Jackson  never  took 
the  trouble  to  deny. 

He  had  not  a very  clear 
idea  of  the  proper  definition 
of  the  word  lazy;  but  even 
though  he  never  made  any 
attempt  to  correct  the  error 
into  which  his  mother  liad 
fallen,  he  believed  he  could 
point  out  at  least  a dozen 
boys  who  were  really  indo- 
lent, while  he  was  only  what 
might  be  called  tired.  • 
He  looked  upon  such  work 
as  carrying'  wood  and  water 
as  something  especially 
adapted  to  cultivate  the 
muscles  of  older  people,  but 
decidedly  injurious  to  boys 


AS  BLACK  AS  BLACK  COULD  BE. 


of  his  age.  Therefore  when- 
ever he  saw  anything  at 
home  which  indicated  the 
possibility  of  his  being  set  at 
work,  he  always  hud  imme- 
diate and  urgent  business 
which  called  him  as  far 
away  as  he  felt  able  to  walk, 
and  he  could  go  a long  dis- 
tance. however  warm  the 
day,  when  he  believed  he 
was  fleeing  from  lal>or. 

But  one  day  Andrew  Jack- 
son  Washington  Jones’s  fa- 
ther came  home  with  a very 
longand  stout  willow  switch 
in  his  hand,  and  told  the 
ever -tired  little  darky  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  ‘*use 
it  U|K>n  his  back,  shuali,”  if 
a certain  pile  of  wood  was 
not  split  and  into  the  shed 
by  sunset. 

Andrew  would  have  turn- 
ed pule  if  his  skin  had  not 
been  quite  so  dark,  for  from 
the  way  his  father  spoke,  he 
was  quite  certain  he  would 
Ik*  just  cruel  enough  to  carry 
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bis  threat  into  execution;  and  be  went  out  by  the  wood- 
pile  wondering  which  would  he  the  hardest — to  do  the 
work  or  receive  the  promised  whipping. 

He  had  just  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  rather 
have  the  willow  cut  up  by  his  back  than  to  cut  that  pile 
of  wood  with  the  dull  axe,  while  all  the  other  boys  were 
out  cat-fishing;  and  he  was  already  smarting  from  an- 
ticipation when  another  and  more  horrible  thought 
came  to  him.  He  would  probably  not  only  l>e  obliged 
to  feel  the  willow,  but  to  do  the  work  also,  and  he  was  dis- 
couraged. 

“Daddy  ’ll  lick  me  fo'  a fac’,  an’ mammy  will  tear 
round  drofful  till  it's  done,’’  he  said,  musingly,  and  he 
shivered  at  the  thought.  ‘ ‘ Par’s  gwino  to  be  no  rest  fo’ 
dis  chile  till  dat  yew  wood  am  cut.” 

If  Andrew  had  only  ceased  discussing  matters  with 
himself  then,  and  set  to  work  in  earnest  on  that  un- 
lucky wood-pile,  all  would  have  been  well,  and  one  lit- 
tle colored  boy  would  not  have  been  missing  from  home 
that  night.  But  he  continued  the  discussion  until  he 
had  decided  to  do  the  task,  and  afterward  concluded  that 
he  could,  by  trying  remarkably  bard,  catch  just  one  cat- 
fish. and  yet  have  the  wood  in  the  shed  before  the  sun  got 
through  work  and  went  to  bed. 

**  Keep  retnembrancin’  dis  yere  switch,”  cried  his  mo- 
ther, when  she  saw  him  feel  of  the  axe,  then  put  his  best 
bone  clappers  in  his  pocket,  and  start  in  the  direction  of 
the  wharves. 

Andrew  nodded  his  head  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  as 
if  he  had  it  ever  before  his  eyes,  but  hurried  on. 

If  he  had  attacked  the  wood-pile  with  half  the  energy 
that  he  started  for  the  cat-fish,  all  would  have  been  well 
with  both  him  and  the  wood,  for  he  walked  along  at  a 
really  rapid  rate,  considering  how  tired  he  always  was. 

At  the  wharves  he  saw  none  of  his  friends,  but  a steam- 
er was  there  taking  on  freight,  and  to  Andrew's  miml  it 
would  be  quite  as  interesting  to  examine  her  as  to  catch 
three  or  even  four  cat-fish. 

His  wanderings  on  board,  unchecked  by  any  of  the  of- 
ficers because  there  was  a possibility  he  might  be  a passen- 
ger. led  him  to  the  furnace-room,  which  was  entirely  de- 
serted. A cozy  seat  made  of  rough  boards  was  just  beside 
the  open  door  of  the  furnace,  from  which  the  heat  was  es- 
caping in  very  welcome  quantities,  and  Andrew  popped 
into  it,  smiling  as  he  thought  of  the  difference  between 
cutting  the  wood  and  sitting  there  where  he  was  so  thor- 
ough ly  con i fortabl  e. 

“Talk  'bout  dat  yere  wood-pile,'' he  muttered, and  then 
he  was  sound  asleep,  while  the  light  of  the  glowing  coals 
played  about  his  face,  causing  it  to  assume  all  shades  from 
a light  bronze  to  an  intense  black. 

No  boy  ever  slept  more  soundly  than  did  Andrew  Jack- 
son  Washington  Jones  then,  and  none  ever  awoke  more 
quickly  than  he  when  a heavy  band  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  he  was  pushed  on  to  the  iron  lloor  in  any- 
thing rather  than  a gentle  manner. 

“G’way  from  me,  g'way — ’’  and  then  he  stopped  speak- 
ing that  he  might  open  his  mouth  wide  with  astonish- 
ment as  he  saw  a man,  a very  big,  stout  man,  looking  at 
him  angrily. 

“What  aw  you  doing  here?”  asked  the  big  party, 
whom  Andrew’  would  havo  know’ll  to  be  the  fireman,  if  he 
had  l>een  better  acquainted  with  steamboat  life. 

“ I s gwine  cat -fisliin1  fur  a spell,”  said  the  boy,  his  eyes 
owning  wide  as  he  closed  his  mouth  to  speak. 

“Cat-fishin’l  Perhaps  you’re  mimin'  this  craft,  and 
are  goin’  to  take  her  out  on  a flshin’  cruise  ?” 

The  sneer  which  accompanied  the  words  was  lost  on  the 
boy,  as,  suddenly  thinking  of  the  neglected  work,  he  re- 
plied, in  a dazed  sort  of  way : 

“Daddy’s  gwine  to  lick  me  now  fo'  a facV’ 

“ He  won’t  do  it  half  as  quick  as  I will,”  roared  the  fire- 
man, evidently  enraged  by  the  astonished  wTay  in  w'liieh 


the  boy  stared  at  hin»,  his  eyes  seeming  to  increase  in  size 
each  moment. 

Before  Andrew’  Jackson  Washington  Jones  had  any 
idea  as  to  what  was  about  to  lie  done,  the  man  had  seized 
him  by  the  collar  of  his  jacket,  and  lie  felt  blows  com- 
pared with  which  those  from  the  willow  switch  would 
have  been  pleasure. 

“Now  shovel  over  that  coal,”  shouted  the  man,  as  he 
released  his  hold  of  Andrew  Jackson's  collar  so  suddenly 
I that  the  boy  spun  around  against  the  iron-clad  sides  of 
| the  room  like  a top  in  a box. 

“Mammy  says  I’s  to  come  right  back.”  blubbered  An- 
drew, as  he  rubbed  coal  dust  over  his  face  in  his  efforts  to 
wipe  his  eyes. 

“ It'll  be  quite  a spell  before  you  do  get  back,  for  the 
steamer  left  the  dock  ten  minutes  ago.” 

“Den  I mus'  shinny  along,  fur  I carn't  stay  here,” 
said  Andrew,  hurriedly,  as  he  started  tow’ard  the  door. 

“Come  back  lien*,"  and  the  man  made  sure  in*  would 
obey  by  catching  him  by  the  jacket,  and  pulling  him  to- 
w’ard him.  “Didn’t  you  hear  me  say  that  the  boat  had 
left  the  dock  ? We’re  two  miles  away  by  this  time.’' 

“ Wlia — wha — wha’ll  I do  i^and  Andrew  Jackson  burst 
into  a fresh  flood  of  tears,  as  the  most  lonely  feeling  he 
ever  had  in  his  life  came  over  him. 

“ You'll  take  hold  of  that  shovel  and  exercise  it  ns  live- 
ly as  you  know  how,”  replied  the  man,  and  from  the  way 
in  which  he  spoke  Andrew  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
nmko  any  objections. 

Shovelling  coal  in  the  hot  furnace-room  of  a steamer  is 
work  by  the  side  of  which  almost  any  other  seems  like 
mere  play,  and  if  Andrew  Jackson  Washington  Jones 
could  suddenly  have  been  carried  back  to  that  wood-pile 
he  would  have  attacked  it  with  an  energy  that  would 
have  astonished  his  mother. 

But  he  was  not  there,  which  was  his  own  fault,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  shovel  coal,  which  was  the  fault  of  the  ill 
natured  fireman,  both  of  which  facts  made  of  Andrew 
Jackson  as  miserable  a little  colored  boy  as  ever  strayed 
into  mischief  for  the  sake  of  a few  cat-fish. 

For  nearly  two  hours — and  he  would  not  have  been  sur 
prised  bad  he  been  told  two  days  had  passed — lie  shovelled 
coal,  while  the  perspiration  rolled  down  in  streams  from 
his  face,  and  to  add  to  his  misery  he  lost  his  valued  clap- 
pers through  the  grating.  Then  the  fireman  said : 

“Now,  then,  boy,  we’re  going  to  stop  pretty  soon,  and 
you'd  better  get  on  deck  if  you  want  to  go  ashore . for 
you’re  only  about  twenty  miles  from  home  now’,  and  at 
the  next  stopping-place  you’ll  lie  fifty  miles  away.” 

Andrew  dropped  that  shovel  as  if  it  had  suddenly  In- 
come hot,  and  when  the  steamer  stopped  he  was  the  fir>t 
person  wrho  landed,  having  carelessly  step|>ed  on  the 
mate's  foot,  and  been  thrown  ashore  by  him  before  the 
gang  plank  was  out. 

The  moment  he  was  fairly  on  his  feet  he  started  up  the 
pier  toward  the  town  at  a speed  that  would  have  jiersuad 
ed  his  mother  he  had  a fit,  could  she  have  seen  him.  and 
it  was  not  until  he  got  into  the  very  centre  of  the  village 
that  he  attempted  to  form  any  plan  as  to  the  future. 

There  he  was,  twenty  miles  from  home,  without  any 
money,  and  his  clappers  lost.  His  hands  were  blistered, 
his  clothes  covered  with  cinders  and  coal  dust,  and  he 
was  more  thoroughly  hungry  and  tired  than  he  ever  re- 
membered being  before. 

He  looked  down  the  road  which  a gentleman  told  him 
led  to  his  home,  and  as  he  thought  of  that  wood-pile  twen 
ty  miles  away,  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  been  happi 
ness  indeed  if  be  could  only  lie  there  cutting  it  up  and 
carrying  it  into  the  shed.  He  was  hungry  too,  wonder 
fully  hungry,  but  fortunately  an  old  lady  gave  him  two 
doughnuts  and  three  crackers  after  she  heard  his  story. 

; and  then  she  told  him  he  was  a cruel,  wicked  boy  for  noi 
l having  done  us  his  father  had  commanded  him. 
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He  knew  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  trudge  along  if  he 
ever  wanted  to  get  home,  and  every  lazy  bone  in  his  body 
rebelled  against  the  exercise. 

He  walked  and  walked  until  he  thought  he  must  have 
gone  fully  a hundred  and  seventeen  miles,  and  yet  there 
was  no  sign  of  a town,  while  it  had  grown  as  dark  as  it 
well  could  be  on  a moonlight  night. 

He  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  road  to  rest,  but  he 
heard  so  many  strange  noises,  and  fancied  he  saw  so 
many  horrible  things,  that  lie  was  forced  to  go  on  again, 
although  his  legs  were  so  tired  it  seemed  as  if  they  would 
drop  from  his  laxly,  and  his  feet  were  very  sore. 

There  was  one  thing  he  could  do,  which  was  to  cry,  and 
he  set  about  that  work  with  more  real  energy  than  he 
had  ever  set  about  anything  before. 

He  roared  so  that  the  woods  fairly  rang  with  the 
echoes,  and  the  night  birds  peered  out  very  carefully  to 
see  what  the  matter  wax.  But  all  his  crying  did  not  take 
him  one  inch  nearer  home,  and  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice  actually  frightened  him. 

After  he  had  walked  what  ought  to  have  been  another 
hundred  miles,  and  thought  he  should  surely  die  from  fa- 
tigue, he  heard  sounds  in  the  rear  which  caused  his  heart 
to  stand  almost  still,  while  he  expected  every  moment  to 
lie  killed  and  scalped. 

No  such  fearful  fate  awaited  him.  however,  for  the  hor- 
rible noise  he  heard  was  simply  the  driver  of  an  ox-team 
singing  to  cheer  himself  on  his  journey. 

It  was  singular  how  sweet  that  music  sounded  after  An- 
drew knew  what  it  wax,  and  he  ran  back  to  meet  the  team 
rather  than  wait  for  it  to  come  to  him. 

The  oxen  and  the  man  were  going  directly  paxt  his 
home,  though  it  would,  of  course,  be  some  time  before 
they  reached  there,  and  the  boy  who  went  for  cat-fish 
rather  than  chop  wood  was  to  be  allowed  to  ride  over  nil 
level  places  in  the  road,  and  down  hill.  Up  hill  lie  must 
walk,  for  the  load  wax  heavy,  and  the  patient  oxen  had 
about  all  they  could  draw  without  him. 

If  the  driver  of  that  team  was  to  bo  believed,  Andrew 
Jackson  had  walked  about  four  miles;  but  the  boy  felt 
certain  that  either  the  man  was  mistaken  or  was  wickedly 
concealing  the  truth. 

The  journey  wax  not  ended  until  noon  of  the  next  day, 
and  it  surely  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  all  up  hill,  so  often 
was  Andrew  called  upon  to  get  down  and  walk. 

His  father  and  mother  wore  both  out  hunting  for  him 
when  he  arrived  home,  and  the  way  he  made  that  wood 
fly,  tired  and  hungry  though  he  was,  should  have  been  a 
caution  to  any  lazy  boy.  It  was  all  cut  and  in  the  shed 
when  his  parents  got  home,  but  nevertheless  the  willow 
xwitch  was  well  worn,  and  from  that  day  forth  Andrew 
Jackson  Washington  Jones  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  cured 
of  being  lazy. 

THE  BOY  WHO  COULD  NOT  BE  HURT. 

BY  DAVII)  KER. 

MANY,  many  years  ago.  about  the  time  that  Hendrick 
Hudson  was  smoking  his  first  pipe  with  the  Manhat- 
tan Indians  on  the  site  of  New  York,  a group  of  school- 
boys  were  assembled  one  quiet  summer  evening  in  front 
of  a house  in  the  quiet  little  Swedish  village  of  Hornelen. 

‘‘That’s  where  the  nest  is,  up  there  by  the  corner  of 
the  highest  window,” said  one.  “But  who’s  to  get  it  ?” 
“Oh!  can’t  you  really,  Karl  ?”  piped  a poor  little  pale- 
faced  cripple  in  the  centre  of  the  group.  “That’s  just 
the  egg  I’ve  been  wanting  ever  so  long.  Can't  you  get  it 
somehow  1” 

“I  wish  I could,  little  one,  if  only  for  your  sake;  but 
I've  tried  it  twice,  and  got  nothing  but  a good  tumble  for 
my  pains.” 

“ And  so  has  Austrian  Moritz  here — haven’t  you,  old 


fellow  ?”  cried  another,  clapping  the  shoulder  of  a slim, 
dark-haired  boy,  who  was  spending  his  holidays  at  Horne- 
len with  one  of  his  father’s  Swedish  friends. 

“True  enough,” said  Moritz  von  Amheim,  with  a gri- 
mace. “ But  here  comes  Johnny  Banner,  and  he'll  do  it 
if  any  one  can.” 

“ Hurrah  for  the  boy  who  can’t  be  hurt!”  shouted  sev- 
eral voices,  as  a big  square-built  lad,  with  a bold,  bluff, 
sunburned  face,  joined  the  group.  “ AVhy,  Johnny,  man, 
how  dusty  you  are !” 

“ And  so  would  yon  l>e,  if  you’d  just  been  run  over  by 
a wagon,”  grunted  Johnny. 

“ Run  over  by  a wagon !”  echoed  the  boys,  staring. 

“Just  so.  You  see,  I was  up  in  the  big  elm  yonder, 
having  a swing  on  one  of  the  boughs,  when  Farmer  Jan- 
sen, not  seeing  me,  let  fly  at  a rook  that  had  perched  there, 
and  put  a charge  of  shot  through  my  cap.  Look  here;” 
and  he  held  up  the  riddled  cap  to  view. 

“Another  escape,  I declare,”  laughed  Moritz.  “We 
shall  have  to  call  you  * Jack-of -Nine-Lives, ’at  this  rate.” 

“So  then,  as  you  may  think,”  pursued  Johnny,  “I 
came  down  again  faster  than  I went  up,  and  got  into  the 
road  just  in  time  to  meet  old  Nils,  the  carrier,  rattling 
along  at  his  usual  slap-dash  pace.  In  trying  to  avoid  him, 
1 slipped  and  fell  right  before  the  cart,  and  horse  and  cart 
and  all  went  merrily  over  me.  Luckily,  I had  fallen 
lengthwise,  so  that  the  wheels  went  on  each  side  of  me, 
and  here  I am,  all  right.” 

“Well,  old  hoy, ’’cried  Karl,  “here’s  another  chance  for 
you.  Try  if  you  can  get  those  eggs  up  yonder  for  little 
Olaf.  None  of  us  can.” 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken,  when  Banner  was  over 
the  fence,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  seen  scrambling 
up  the  side  of  the  house  by  the  notches  which  time  and 
weather  had  made  in  the  masonry.  Once  he  slipped,  and 
came  down  with  a run;  but  he  only  set  his  hard  mouth  a 
little  more  firmly,  and  went  to  work  again.  Inch  by  inch 
he  worked  his  way  upward,  the  boys  holding  their  breath 
as  they  watched  him,  until  at  length  a general  shout  pro- 
claimed that  he  hail  got  a firm  hold  of  the  ivy. 

Once  there,  the  rest  was  easy.  Another  minute  brought 
him  within  reach  of  the  nest,  and  the  eggs  were  carefully 
stowed  away  in  a kind  of  pouch  in  the  breast  of  his  jacket. 

Just  then  the  village  school-master  came  by.  and  seeing 
what  was  going  on,  cried,  indignantly, 

“ You  cruel  boy!  it  would  serve  you  right  if  you  were 
to  fall  and  injure  yourself.” 

The  words  were  truer  than  he  intended,  for  Banner, 
startled  by  the  shout,  lost  his  hold  and  fell  headlong  to 
the  ground.  A cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  lookers  on. 
who  were  all  over  the  fence  in  an  instant,  and  the  old 
teacher,  dismayed  at  the  effect  of  his  rebuke,  was  not  the 
hindmost.  But  to  their  amazement  they  found  that  “the 
boy  who  could  not  be  hurt”  had  deserved  his  name  once 
more.  He  had  alighted  upon  a heap  of  straw,  and  though 
stunned  and  slightly  braised,  was  otherwise  not  a whit 
the  worse. 

“All  right,  hoys,”  said  he,  faintly,  “the  eggs  aren’t 
broken,  anyhow.  Here.  Olaf.”  And  he  put  his  prize 
into  the  trembling  hands  of  the  little  cripple,  who  was 
crying  bitterly. 

“(Jod  bless  thee,  my  brave  lad!” said  the  old  teacher, 
losing  all  his  anger  in  honest  admiration  of  the  boy's 
courage.  “Thou  art  one  who  will  l>e  heard  of  yet.” 

II. 

“ Stand  firm,  lads ! we’ll  beat  them  yet,”  shouted  a 
tall  handsome  man  in  the  uniform  of  an  Austrian  Colonel, 
who  was  doing  his  best  to  keep  his  men  steady  in  the  cri- 
sis of  one  of  the  hardest  battles  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 

Few  of  his  old  playmates  would  have  recognized  little 
Moritz  von  Amheim  in  that  bearded  face  and  towering 
figure;  but  it  was  he  nevertheless,  and  the  soldiers  who 
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won*  pressing  him  so  hard  were  men  from  the  very  part  1 
of  Sweden  where  he  had  once  spent  his  holidays. 

“Forward,  my  Swedes!”  roared  a tremendous  voice  1 
from  the  other  side,  and  through  the  rolling  smoke  in 
front  broke  a long  line  of  glittering  pike-heads  and  stern 
fact's,  sweeping  down  upon  them  like  a mighty  sea. 
There  was  a crash  and  a terrible  cry,  and  the  Austrian 
ranks  were  rolled  together  like  leaves  before  the  wind. 

Foremost  among  the  Swedes,  as  they  swept  onward 
with  a joyous  cheer,  was  a big  red-bearded  man  with  the 
plumed  hat  of  a General,  whose  face  every  Austrian  lead- 
er already  knew  to  his  cost. 

“ Here's  that  fellow'  again,"  growled  the  Colonel.  “ He 
sha'n't  escape  this  time,  anyhow.” 

He  discharged  his  pistol  full  at  the  General's  brood 
breast,  but  the  ball  glanced  otr  as  if  from  a rock,  and  the 
next  moment  Colonel  Von  Arnheim  and  his  horse  were 
rolling  in  the  dust  together,  under  the  very  feet  of  the 
Swedish  pi  kernel i . 

“Don’t  hurt  him.  on  your  lives!"  roared  the  General. 
“Take  him  to  inv  tent, and  keep  him  safe  till  1 come.” 
“Ha!”  muttered  the  Colonel,  “I  ought  to  know  that 
voice.  A strange  adventure,  truly,  if  this  be  indeed  he!” 
But  all  his  doubts  were  ended  a few  hours  later  when 
the  Swedish  General  came  striding  into  the  tent,  and  hold- 
ing out  his  huge  brown  hand,  said,  with  a broad  grin, 

“ Do  you  know  me,  friend  Moritz  ?” 

“John  Banner,  sure  enough!"  cried  Von  Arnheim, 
grasping  the  offered  hand  cordially.  “ Well,  1 see  you're 
still  * the  boy  who  can't  lie  hurt,’  for  1‘iu  certain  I saw  my 
bullet  hit  you  right  on  the  breast.” 

“Hilling's  not  killing,”  answered  Banner,  throwing 
open  his  uniform,  and  showing  a breastplate  of  line  steel 
underneath.  “ I've  had  many  a narrower  escape  than 
that  since  I climbed  for  the  nest  at  Hornelen.” 

“ Well,  speaking  for  myself.  I'm  very  glad  you  have 
escaped,”  said  the  Colonel;  “ but  for  the  sake  of  Austria 


and  the  imperial  flag,  I rather  wish  that  heap  of  titrate 
hadn't  been  there." 

Banner  answered  with  a hearty  laugh,  and  the  two  old 
comrades,  thus  strangely  reunited,  spent  a very  merry 
evening  together. 

A PRISON  SCHOOL  IN  PARIS. 

N the  large  and  gloomy  prison  called  Muzas,  in  Paris, 
there  is  a school  for  the  instruction  of  youthful  offend 
ei*s  against  the  law.  Most  of  them  are  very  ignorant 
when  they  enter  the  prison,  but  they  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  during  their  term  of  confinement, 
and  most  of  them  leave  their  cells  not  only  improved  in 
morals,  hut  fitted  to  earn  their  living  in  honest  employ 
nient. 

The  prison  is  a gloomy  place  for  a school ; but  it  is  bet 
ter  than  the  dreadful  places  from  which  its  youthful  in 
mates  are  taken,  where  they  had  begun  to  learn  the  ways 
and  habits  of  older  criminals.  It  is  a wise  thing  to  give 
them  useful  instruction  as  well  as  punishment,  so  that 
when  they  are  set  free  they  may  not  sink  back  into  evil 
ways,  and  go  on  from  bad  to  worse  in  a downward 
course. 

No  class  in  this  prison  school  contains  more  than  eight 
pupils  at  a time,  and  the  school-room  is  very  different 
from  the  pleasant,  cheerful  rooms  where  the  pupils  of  our 
free  schools  art*  taught.  It  is  a vaulted  court  lighted  with 
gas,  and  the  doors  of  the  cells  open  into  it.  At  each  door 
is  a plain  wooden  tuble,  and  the  pupils  sit  in  such  a past 
tion  that  they  can  not  see  each  other,  while  all  are  under 
the  eye  of  the  teacher. 

The  teacher,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  picture,  walks  slow 
ly  hack  and  forth  in  front  of  the  open  doors,  listening  to 
the  recitation  of  the  lessons.  All  the  pupils  respond  at 
once,  either  reading  from  their  slates  or  answering  quev 
tions  orally.  It  is  really  wonderful  to  see  how  quickly  he 
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detects  the  slightest  error,  anil  corrects  it.  when  all  are 
speaking  at  the  same  time.  You  may  think  that  this  is  a 
very  inconvenient  way  to  learn  ; but  bright  boys,  who 
were  entirely  ignorant  when  they  entered  the  prison, 
have  been  known  to  write  legibly  in  a months  time,  and 
to  do  quite  difficult  sums  in  multiplication  and  division. 
The  fact  that  they  have  nothing  to  divert  their  minds 
from  their  lessons,  and  that  study  is  really  a new  kind  of 
recreation  for  them,  may  uceount  for  this  rapid  progress. 

When  Louis  Napoleon  overthrow  the  French  Republic 
in  1851.  and  made  himself  Emperor.  Mazas  became  famous 
for  the  number  of  distinguished  patriots  who  were  con- 
fined there  by  the  order  of  the  usurper.  A full  descrip- 
tion of  the  prison  is  given  in  Victor  Hugo’s  History  of  a 
Crime. 

ANECDOTES  ABOUT  CATS. 

CAT  that  belonged  to  a coachman  had  a very  curious 
way  of  bringing  up  her  kittens.  Soon  after  her  first 
family  was  born,  she  disappeared  one  morning  with  all 
the  little  things,  and  could  not  be  seen  anywhere.  In  the 
evening  she  came  in  for  food,  but  as  soon  as  she  had  had 
enough,  run  away  again.  I think  it  was  the  next  morn- 
ing that  one  of  the  kittens  was  found  lying  under  a large 
tree  in  the  drive,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  the  mo- 
ther had  taken  her  favorite  children  up  to  where  two 
branches,  separating,  formed  a kind  of  nest  for  them,  leav- 
ing the  one  poor  little  thing  that  she  did  not  care  for  down 
below  to  shift  for  himself.  Strange  to  say.  she  and  the 
rest  of  her  family  remained  safely  up  in  the  tree  until 
they  were  old  enough  to  run  about,  when  she  got  them  all 
down  again.  I do  not  remember  whether  the  little  cast- 
away was  ever  taken  into  favor  and  allowed  to  share  his 
brothers’  airy  home,  but  I think  not.  She  found  this 
plan  succeeded  so  well  with  her  lirsl  set  of  kittens,  that 
she  followed  it  with  all  the  others. 

A rather  strange  thing  once  happened  to  an  ugly  sandy- 
colored  cat  that  lived  chiefly  in  the  stables.  The  coach- 


man found  her  one  morning  in  a mast  pitiful  state,  hop- 
ping about  on  throe  legs,  with  the  fourth  hanging  down 
quite  limp,  and  apparently  useless.  He  took  her  up,  and 
after  examining  it,  felt  quite  sure  that  it  wus  broken ; and 
calling  the  gardener,  asked  his  opinion,  which  was  the 
same.  They  were  both  very  sorry  for  the  poor  creature, 
and  decided  that  she  had  better  be  killed,  as  she  seemed  to 
be  in  groat  pain,  and  would  most  likely  never  get  better. 
Just  then  a farmer  passed,  and  wanted  to  know  upon 
what  they  were  holding  such  a grave  discussion.  They 
told  him.  and  after  feeling  the  paw  very  carefully,  he 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  about  the  injury.  “But," 
said  he,  “you  need  not  kill  poor  Pussy:  I will  try  and 
cure  her.”  So  he  took  her  into  the  kitchen,  and  cut  some 
little  wooden  splints.  While  he  held  her  quiet,  the  house- 
keeper bound  the  leg  carefully  up  between  the  splints 
with  tape,  which  was  then  securely  sewed,  and  poor  Pussy 
was  put  to  bed,  with  a great  deal  of  petting  and  plenty  of 
food.  About  two  hours  later  she  was  found  walking 
about  firmly  on  her  four  legs,  with  no  signs  of  the  band- 
age that  had  been  on  her  paw,  and  was  never  seen  to 
limp  again. 


THE  GARDENS. 

Three  children  und  three  gardens 
In  ibis  picture  you  may  sec  ; 

One  Ims  planted  a lily. 

And  one  a red-rose*  tree. 

And  one  iu  the  earth  with  a little  stick 
Has  written  her  name,  and  then  quite  thick 
Tin'  -4  i'ii>  of  tlie  water  cress  has  laid 
Iu  the  little  track  the  stick  lias  made. 

And  here  she  sits  with  folded  hands — 

In  this  picture  you  may  see 
What  a very  patient  little  girl 
This  little  girl  must  Ik*. 

And  if  you’d  like  to  know  her  name, 

Why.  when  the  cresses  grow. 

You  ran  see  as  well  as  she. 

And  then  her  name  you'll  know. 


THE  TITItEE  GARDENS. 
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OCR  first  letter  thl*  week  comes  from  a young  lhdy 
who  writes  to  the  Natural  History  8odety.  All 
the  way  from  Japan  came  a letter  from  a bright  boy 
describing  the  Feast  of  Lanterns  In  hi*  far-oll  home. 
We  think  the  same  1>oy,  if  he  would,  could  tell  u« 
something  about  mission  work  in  Nagasaki.  Every 
letter  wo  print  la  Interesting,  and  we  are  very  *orr/ 
that  yon  can  not  enjoy  tho  letters  we  have  had  ta 
keep  to  ourselves.  We  are  glad  that  so  many  of  you 
like  Our  Poet-officc  Box. 

WiinTon,  Niw  Ynu, 

Good-morning,  hoys  and  girls ! How  arc  you  pro- 
gressing with  your  studies  in  natural  history?  Have 
you  been  sucwwaful  in  finding  facts  for  yoor  ooclre 
tles,  and  securing  specimens  for  Iheir  collection*? 
No  doubt  titrate  who  spout  vacation  away  from  home 
brought  twek  many  trophies  which  will  be  great  ly 
vnlued.  Havo  yon  added  some  of  them  to  a cabinet 
where  all  the  members  of  your  society  can  enjoy 
them  7 Those  of  you  who  ban;  staid  at  home,  plod- 
ding on  in  the  same  old  paths,  have  you  noticed 
any  tiling  wonderful  there  ? 8 n rely  there  is  no  place 
whole  Ural  is  not, uml  where  ill*  works  may  not  be 
sta<Ui!il.  Sometime*  children  make  fine  and  well- 
arranged  collections  not  only  of  flowers,  hut  of 
leaves,  terns,  and  mosses,  some  varieties  of  which 
can  Ire  obtained  in  all  part*  of  our  country. 

One  branch  of  uatural  history  which  Is  full  of  In- 
struction is  often  neglected.  I refer  l<»  the  study  of 
insects.  Not  only  umy  butterflies  and  moths  lay 
claim  to  (reality,  hut  many  beetle*,  flies,  spiders,  ami  ] 
worms.  “ Ugh !”  aaya  some  little  girl— “ spiders  and 
worms!  The  horrid  things!  Wlm  over  heard  of 
their  being  heaiitifnl  ?”  LlttUi  sister,  have  you  been 
walking  all  this  time  with  your  eyes  shut,  so  tliat 
you  have  not  seen  their  velvet  coats  of  many  color*, 
ringed,  streaked,  and  speckled?  If  you  would  but 
stop  and  watch  tlicra  In  the  trade*  they  follow  and 
the  houses  they  build,  instead  of  mindin'  with  fright 
or  turning  away  in  disgust,  yon  would  And  them 
more  Interesting  thau  you  now  Imagine  they  can  be. 

I have  a triond  who  hns  for  a few  mouths  past 
been  studying  entomology.  She  has  used  her  fern- 
ery, covering  the  top  with  mosquito  bar,  aa  a cage 
for  worms,  mid  then*  wo  have  foil  them  with  lire 
leave*  of  the  plants  on  which  they  were  found,  and 
hare  bc<-n  unite  delighted  with  their  transforma- 
tluiw.  She  had  two  green  ones,  with  black  hands 
running  around  them,  dotted  with  orange.  They 
were  found  on  celery.  We  wrntctied  oik*  hang  itsefr 
to  a piece  of  gpidstrw  branch  put  in  for  tliat  pur- 
pose; s«iv  It  spin  a small,  thick  switch  of  web,  book 
Its  hind-feet  Into  it,  then  pull  with  all  Its  might,  ap- 
parently fo  •«*  if  the  web  was  strong.  After  that  It 
spun  a silken  cord  for  its  hack,  attaching  tho  end* 
to  the  bark,  holding  up  Its  fore-feet  and  pawing  it 
back  and  forth  over  them  to  make  It  long  enough. 
It  then  pissed  Its  irend  through  the  loop  so  made, 
and  wriggled  Itself  In.  In  about  ttdrty-slx  hours  the 
skin  spilt  on  the  hack,  and  U slipped  It  otr,  unhook- 
ing it*  tall,  and  hooking  It  Into  the  web  again  ; and 
after  repeating  tire  operation  of  pulling,  the  little 
creature  settled  down  for  a long  nan.  As  the  skin 
coots  otf,  he  looked  like  an  entirely  different,  fellow, 
both  in  shape  and  color,  lie  l*  uow  a chrysalis, 
without  legs  or  a distinctly  defined  head  ; in  color, 
light  gray,  w ith  brown  striiww  running  lengthwise; 
there  Is  also  a delicate  trace  of  wings.  We  are  now 
looking  tor  his  last  change,  which  will  be  to  a dark 
swidlrtw-r.nilwl  butterfly,  spotted  with  yellow,  blue, 
and  orange. 

All  part*  of  the  cabbage  butterfly,  even  Ua  eye*, 
can  he  dearly  traced  iu  the  chrysalis. 

Another  worm,  rale  green,  very  large,  nearly  like 
'.he  tomativivorm,  laid  himself  away  in  the  earth  in 
one  corner  of  the  fernery,  then-  to  change  Into  a 
pupa,  and  remain  until  spring,  when  he  will  become 
a pretty  ninth— ash -color  and  pink,  with  brown 
spot*,  'll  will  measure  over  three  Inches  when  the 
wings  are  spread, 

A etapld-Jookhig  bug,  somewhat  like  a May-beetle 
without  wings,  was  also  put  into  the  cage.  It  soon 
attached  ItimB  t»  the  branch,  split  upen  Its  back,  and 
out  came  a lace-wluged  cicada,  wrongly  called  a lo- 
cust. Yon  would  h«  surprised  to  see  how  much 
larger  H was  than  the  caae  out  of  which  It  came. 

Have  any  of  you  ever  watched  the  wriggler*  In 
your  mother's  barrel  of  raSu-waLer,  and  have  you 
seen  them  change  to  mosquitoes?  If  imt,  keep  your 
eye*  oireu  early  Ta  the  morning,  Is  the  advlro  of 

M*rv  P. 


iumii*,  I«»  liu». 

1 lire  on  Long  Island,  not  very  far  from  where 
HAiirr.it'*  Ynm  Proms:  Is  published. 

.My  sister  Annie  and  1 started  for  school  two  weeks 
ago.  We  have  a new  teacher,  and  we  like  her  very 
much. 

The  only  pet*  we  have  are  three  cat*.  Tiny.  Daisy, 
and  Lillie.  Tlnv  Is  the  nicest.  We  think  they  are 
nil  pretty  smart.'  I suppose  all  who  hare  pets  think 
the  same. 

1 am  eleven  years  old.  Wc  have  a piano,  and  take 
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music  lewon*.  I am  a little  farther  along  than  An- 
nie, so  1 teach  her,  1 have  no  teacher  now,  but  hope 
I shall  soon  have  one.  I like  music  very  much. 

I like  “Tim  and  Tip”  very  much.  “Toby  Tyler” 
wa*  splendid.  I hope  Jimmy  Brown  will  favor  us 
with  another  accouut  of  bln  misfortunes  anon. 

Maooi*  J.  L. 

Uow  charming  It  I*  for  yon  to  b«  aids  to  teach 
Annie  what  you  have  learned!  You  will  find  that 
your  doing  this  will  help  you  to  become  a finer  per- 
former yourself.  We  like  to  hear  of  glrla  who  bo- 
lleve  In  helping  along. 

lUvov  VsaMtum, 

I live  on  tint  lunik  of  Vermilion  illver.  In  Louisi- 
ana, nine  miles  from  Abbeville.  I have  been  taking 
your  paper  far  seven  mouths-  I have  two  little  sis- 
ter* and  one  little  brother.  1 have  n pet  'coon.  It  Is 
a conning  little  animal.  When  my  little  sister  has  a 
piece  of  bread  In  her  hand,  and  he  sees  lrer,  he  comes 
and  takes  it  away  from  her,  and  will  then  rim  and 
hide,  1 like  “Toby  Tyler,”  and  I like  “Tim  and 
Tip"’  also.  Frank  C.  R 

I.ITSSmov,  KwiLlNr, 

A lady  Bond*  me  IIajipkr'h  Yorm»  Prom.*  every 
week  from  New  York.  I read  all  the  stories,  and  1 
like  "The  Cruise  of  the  “Ghost"” and  “ Aunt  Kuth’s 
Tcroptatlwn”  belUw  than  any  or  the  others.  ] have 
two  little  slaters  who  like  pet*.  They  have  two  pret- 
ty canaries,  and  between  u*  wc  lwve  a darling  dug, 
tt  collie,  and  wo  call  him  Bruno.  Gcssia  L. 

Ko»t  CtMK*»s,  Cr**  Tumsim. 

I mw  a large  spider  this  morning.  When  I first 
observed  it.  It  ban  already  woven  a large  web  In  the 
comer  of  the  window,  and  had  at lach ml  it  by  long 
brace*  to  a rustic  lounge  beneath  the  window.  As 
I was  watching  it,  a house-fly  became  entangled  In 
the  web.  A*  It  wn*  struggling  to  free  Itself,  the  sol- 
der  saw  IL  ran  up  to  tho  spot  where  It  was  caughl, 
irelxed  and  covered  It  with  a «limv  stuff,  after  which 
It  proceeded  to  ent  the  fly  up.  It  bad  a very  small 
head,  and  a body  the  size  of  a small  marble.  ’ll  hod 
four  feeler*  curved  over  Its  head,  and  four  lees,  in 
tli  roe  colors,  red,  white,  and  black,  and  covered  with 
a kind  of  far.  William  L. 

What  yon  supposed  to  he  feeler*  were  leg*,  spider* 
having  eight  legs,  and  no  wing*  nor  aulenmr.  If 
you  could  have  looked  at  the  threads  of  your  spider's 
web  through  a mic  roscope,  you  would  have  semi 
tlinl  each  thread  was  composted  of  hundreds  of  fine 
strand*.  Inside  the  spider'#  body  are  bag*  filled 
with  a gnmmy  sulistance,  out  of  which  these  strands 
ure  drawn  through  several  knobs,  called  spinneret*, 
each  of  which  is  full  of  exceedingly  tiny  tubes,  a 
thousand  of  them  taking  tip  about  na  much  space 
an  the  point  of  a pin.  The  spider  usually  covers  Us 
victim,  a*  your*  did  (be  fly,  with  a sticky  subsiiance, 
ami  If  It  Is  not  very  hungry  It  hangs  It  up  for  fntnre 
use,  Spider*  live  both  out  door*  and  in,  and  some  of 
them  select  very  splendid  habitations.  King  Solo- 
mon said,  “Tire  spider  takelb  hold  with  her  hands, 
and  i*  In  kings’  palace*.”  A spider  once  saved  tho 
life  of  Hubert  Bruce  of  Scotland  by  weaving  a web 
over  the  month  of  a cave  where  he  had  taken  refuge 
Brora  his  enemies.  They  mw  It,  and  cooclnded  there 
waa  no  one  inside.  Spiders  Irelmig  to  the  order  of 
articulate  animals,  though  they  breathe  like  insect  a 
There  is  another  peculiarity  about  the  garden  spider, 
which  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  watching. 
Tire  liquid  silk  of  which  a spider  weaka  St*  web  is 
slowly  accreted,  and  tire  spider  never  wastes  iL  8o 
spiders  do  not  spin  or  mend  their  wehe  when  it  is 
likely  to  rain,  and  if  you  see  them  with  plenty  of 
work  on  hand,  you  may  take  It  os  a sign  of  flue 
weather. 

Aiw»,  Ituxm. 

1 a in  seven  years  old,  and  1 like  the  stories  in 
Yotrwo  1'mii‘LK  very  much, especially  "Toby  Tyler" 
and  "Phil's  Faint*."  1 like  "Tim  and  Tip"  too. 
My  little  brother  cried  when  mamma  read  |mw  Cap- 
tain Pratt  whipped  Tint.  I felt  sorry  t>n»,  am!  hope 
Tim  won’t  slay  with  him  long.  MyTitflc  brother  is 
five  year*  old.  and  hl»  name  f«  Clay.  We  have  three 
cals.  The  old  cat's  name  is  Spot,  and  the  two  kit- 
( ten*  ore  called  Browny  aud  BJacky.  Ktukl  B. 

Nmiuii,  J tnt. 

At  Borneo!  my  little  friends  in  America  have  ask- 
ed me  to  write  them  about  some  Japumwe  festival 
through  Yoc.no  Pkoplk.  1 will  tell  tlrem 

alwut  lire  “ Feast  ot  Lanterns,"  which  luu*  just  pass- 
ed. Tire  Japanese  call  It  fam  wuif  *tiri  It  took 
place  on  the  IBUi,  14th,  and  10th  evening*  of  the  Au- 
gust moon.  Tho  first  night  Is  not  of  so  great  im- 
portance a*  the  other  two,  for  then  they  only  light  ; 
tire  graves  of  those  who  have  died  during  the  p*M 
year.  Nagasaki  is  right  down  amuiig  lolls,  and  the 
gravo-yards  are  on  their  side*.  Some  of  them  arc 
quire  covered  with  graves.  On  Ure  festival  evening* 
llrey  light  up  the  grave-yards  with  lanterns.  Sumo 
times  one  grave  ha*  from  twenty  to  thirty  luutenis, 
and  as  they  are  very  close  together,  yon  can  Imagine 
how  pretty  It  looks.  They  hang  the  lantern*  mi 
u.tmboo  frames,  which  are  made  by  sticking  two  or 
three  bamboo*  In  the  ground  and  fastening  others 


across  them.  The  Japanese  think  that  on  these 
nights  I lie  spirits  of  thdr  ancestors  come  from  hea- 
ven to  sec  them,  and  no  they  make  a fen*t  for  the 
spirits,  and  offer  food  and  wine.  On  the  third  night 
the  spirit*  are  sent  hack  to  heaven  In  boats  mode  of 
straw,  containing  food  and  wine.  They  »lro  have  lan- 
terns ou  the  boats.  They  first  parade  tire  boat*  around 
the  city,  alter  which  they  carry  them  down  to  the 
bay,  aud  wade  out  Into  the  water  as  far  os  they  can. 
then  set  fire  to  them,  and  push  them  off.  The  spir- 
it* are  supposed  to  go  to  heaven  in  the  flame*  and 
smoke.  This  Is  tho  end  of  tho  " Feast  of  Lantern*." 

J.  Provost  8. 

I heartily  indorse  the  suggestion  made  by  John 
W.  8.  iu  No.  »7,  oud  have  wondered  much  that  the 
young  people,  who  seem  to  be  such  enthusiastic  col- 
lectors of  all  sort*  of  things,  did  uot  think  of  add- 
ing tiie  beautiful  things  of  the  insect  world  to  their 
cabinet*. 

1 advertised  to  exchange  stamp*  for  insects  early 
In  the  spring,  thinking  that  thu  bright  hoys  and  gin* 
whose  letter*  apjrear  in  the  Post-office  Box  would  Ire 
iusi  the  one*  to  help  me  with  my  collection,  but  I 
have  had  very  few  responses. 

It  i#  a pity  there  arc  so  few  bcoks  on  the  subject 
iu  simple  language,  and  I hojre  some  of  oor  wnU-r* 
will  be  kind  enough  to  interest  the  children  in  this 
branch  of  science.  I know  by  experience  tliat  it  la 
a very  fascinating  study. 

Will  John  U.  T.  please  tell  II*  bow  he  preserves 
spiders  for  the  cabinet  ? 11.  II.  K. 

JsmssoN  Col'vtv,  Kimro, 

I am  a little  boy  almost  eight  years  old.  Wo  live 
In  Jefferson  County,  near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  one 
of  tire  p reddest  elite*  in  the  United  Elate*.  Papa 
gets  Ha  arm’*  Yocnu  Prom.*  for  u*  every  week.  I 
have  two  dear  little  brother*,  Luddie  and  Charlie,  and 
tire  sweetest  little  slsterslx  montits  uhl.  Hire  can  pat 
a eakt,  and  laugh  when  she  sees  ns  boys  corning,  for 
we  have  lot*  of  fun  logctlrer.  Her  name  i*  Annie 
Estelle.  We  have  four  Kitten*—  Flossy.  Tabby,  Dot, 
and  Snow.  1 luive  a fine  dog  named  Tip.  Papa 
nay*  lie  will  he  a watch-dog  when  he  grow*  up,  but 
he  doc*  not  look  much  like  it  now,  tor  I can  hid* 
hint  In  my  hat.  We  have  a calf  named  Boh.  We  do 
not  play  with  tiixn  much  for  fear  he  may  bntt  ore 
Wc  are  going  op  to  our  grand  father's  next  w eek  on 
a visit,  papa,  mamma,  aud  ail  of  ns,  and  wc  iutrad 
to  take  Tip.  Maui  uta  ray  a this  letter  is  long  enough, 
tto  good-by.  U iLLixH.il. 

fttM  Ci»#»,  Cum«ni. 

I live  lu  Oakland,  and  lutvc  come  to  Plnton  Cafion 
to  camp.  There  la  a high  cliff  across  the  road  fioai 
where  wc  arc  camping,  ami  every  once  in  a while  tho 
atone*  ennre  railllug  down. 

Every  evening  I sec  a cunning  little  gray  squirrel 
running  down  to  get  a drink  of  water. 

Just  below  tbu  clift  tticrc  is  a Inigo  and  swift 
stream,  which  ha*  a great  many  ft*h  in  it,  and  where 
I saw  a whirlpool  the  Hist  day  I came  here.  There 
Is  a rock  on  the  cliff  which  look*  just  like  a man 
laughing. 

I n a tc  a brother  who  to-dnj  started  with  me  to  get 
nomc  pine  gum.  We  had  to  crow*  tire  stream  to  get 
it  When  we  were  about  to  croew  it.  a wn#p  stnug 
my  brother  twice,  and  we  once.  Lot's* a L.  8. 

Sun  Hill.  Niw  York. 

My  kitten’s  name  is  Tricksy,  and  aht>  deserve*  tire 
name,  for  she  I*  full  of  play,  and  a#  cunning  as  ahe 
can  Ire.  There  I*  an  old  cat  tliat  comes  prowling 
around  every  night  to  get  something  to  cot.  Wc 
have  to  drive  her  away,  or  else  she  wlil  come  Into 
the  bouse.  The  oilier  night  onr  pus*  knew  that 
mamma  did  not  want  the  old  cat  to  come  In  tin* 
house,  so  sire  ran  after  her  and  chased  Iter  off.  1 
think  pus*  bes  caught  eight  ijiice  and  one  rooaduw- 
unde. 

W«  have  a cow  named  Daisy,  two  horvore  named 
Billy  and  Fanny,  and  two  ptga,  named  (Irani  and 
Squeal. 

Please  tell  Jimmy  Brown  to  write  ahout  some 
more  ol  his  trouble*,  ami  ask  him  If  he  never  has 
any  tli mg  to  be  glad  about. 

I can  not  tell  wliicb  of  the  stories  in  Toma  Pro- 
rr.K  I tike  best,  bat  papa  think*  Jlniaiv  Browns  sad 
talcs  are  lire  best.  Elbik  M.  K. 


vrmwm,  Vtimi* 

1 would  like  to  tell  the  readers  of  IlARpmt’*  Yocnw 
Pkocv.r  nhant  my  goat  Dixie.  He  l#  almost  white, 
and  very  large  and  strong,  and  can  hanl  a barrel  of 
floor  from  the  dvpfit,  a half-mile  off.  1 have  a nice 
strong  wagon  and  hames*.  I carry  him.  and  treat 
him  like  a horse,  I take  the  girls  out  riding,  ami 
often  carry  vegetable*  from  place  In  place  for  our 
friends.  Everybody  knows  Dixie.  Hu  love*  mam- 
ma. and  will  follow  Iter  an vwhere  lor  bread,  of  which 
he  l»  very  fowl ; bat  he  likes  ulster  Mary  beat  of  alL 
My  cousin  say#  he  is  worth  between  twenty  and 
thirty  dollar*,  and  I think  so  ton.  He  walked  into 
the  parlor  oue  day.  Willi*  T.  8.  (aged  ff). 


PllIL*tlBU>fllA.  PtltmlMTIk 

| In  Nol  M 1 saw  a communication  aliont  while 
mice,  signed  “L  B.  G.“  I have  five,  two  of  which 
! ) nU-NNl  by  baud.  The  mother  bail  six  little  one*, 

| and  died  when  they  were  a few  days  old.  A nelgb- 
| bur  tohl  me  to  dip  a small  piece  of  washed  muslin  In 
warm  milk.  I rolled  one  end  of  it  into  a small  point 
so  that  they  could  suck  it,  and  I fed  them  every  two 
boura  for  a week  and  a half,  holding  the  little  mouse 
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in  onr  hand  and  (he  mjj  in  the  other,  and  squeezing  I 
the  rap  so  that  the  milk  won  Id  rnn  into  the  tiny 
mouth.  I sometime*  leave  uiy  mice  on  the  nhle  to  [ 
play.  One  day,  when  they  had  been  out  of  their  Imx  i 
several  hours,  I wanted  to  abut  tintn  In  It  again,  and 
one  wtu<  mlsalng.  I looked  all  over,  but  cnnld  not 
Und  If.  <w>  I set  n Imp  overnight,  and  In  the  iimming 
there  km  little  Halite  safely  caught.  I have  two jiet 
dogs,  Gyp  and  Tiny.  F*w»  K.  M. 


Ires*.  Some  mny  feel  dissatisfied  with  their  present 
positions,  and  anxious  to  prepare  for  wider  useful, 
news  lee  whet  the  Postmistress  think*  of  the  dt> 
nation.  Some  of  you  may  And  charming,  wise,  and 
winy  hits  of  rams  and  prow  In  your  reading:  slip 
them,  neatly  copied,  into  tui  envelope,  and  send  them 
to  her. 

Address  your  letter*  for  this  column  to 
Tint  IbiuTMiatnrKS, 

Core  of  Harper  <k  Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


George  L.  ff.  may  he  sure  we  are  glad  that  the 
truant  hint  found  It*  way  home  again;  and  Berth* 
Ik  lien]  not  be  afraid  of  the  waste-basket : her  grand- 
fat  tier  did  well  to  give  their  town  Its  pretty  Indian 
name.  Loula  and  Iterate  M.  aunt  beautiful  little  let- 
ter* ; and  don't  wo  wish  wo  could  ace  Beauty  and 
Topay,  and  go  with  the  girl*  to  watch  Ponto  swim  ? 
Wc  have  n canary  munod  Hick  at  our  house.  Yee, 
hoy  S..  vonr  way  of  growing  is  more  comfortable 
for  a boy  than  the  slipping  off  your  akin  would  be. 
Thank*  to  Willie  B.  II.  for  letting  ua  read  the  two 
pretty  otaiixiia,  allhougli  we  can  not  make  room  for 
them  in  Our  Puat-ofllce  Box.  Thanks,  too,  to  Lillau 
E.  W.  H.  for  her  verse*.  Jnoepli  T.  F.,  Jennie  B., 
M.  K.,  B.  K.,  Percy  P.  E.,  and  liny  B.  have  sent  en- 
tertaining letters.  Dear  little  Blanche  E.  H.  printed 
Iter  letter  beautifully.  Did  that  l*est  of  grandma* 
show  her  how?  Wc  coaid  not  hare  formed  the 
character*  more  plainly. 

L.  G.  B.— The  best  bicycle  for  your  u*c  is  probably 
a “Youth’s  Mustang,"  with  a front  wheel  of  thirty- 
six  inches  In  diameter.  Go  toWT  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  for  It. 

Frvmk  B— Apply  lo  the  nearest  dealer  In  birds, 
gold-lit*  ti,  etc  , for  white  mice.  You  would  not  have 
to  pay  expresaage  if  you  purchased  them  In  this 
way,  but  if  you  obtained  them  from  a hoy  who  had 
white  mice  to  spare, or  fmm  any  private  source,  you 
would,  ot  coarse,  pay  Ihcir  travelling  expense*. 

Brsstr  L— In  p reusing  flower*  the  most  necessary  I 
thing  is  to  select  perfect  sjwcimen*,  and  then  laying 
them  rarelally  between  smooth  sheets  of  paper, 
press  them  down  with  a heavy  weight.  Change  the 
IMtper  frequently.  There  Is  a way  of  preserving 
flower*  by  placing  t1>eun  stems  upward  in  a dish,  and 
pouring  fine  white  sand  upon  them  till  they  are  en- 
tirely covered.  I /fare  them  a few  days,  and  then  re- 
move the  sand.  This  method  is  recommended  for 
autumn  flowers. 

Mary  Anderson,  owing  to  prolonged  illness,  with- 
draws from  onr  exchange  list.  Several  correspond- 
ents complain  of  carries*  writers  who  forget  lo  sign 
their  names  or  state  where  they  live! 

C.  Y. 

Dr*  a Eorrox  or  tux  Cii»vtac<u-a  CoLFiOi,—  It 
give*  me  pleasure  lo  hum  that  the  Harper*,  have 
decided  la  publish  a serh*s  of  article*  in  the  Yocsn  ] 
msuw  Required  Reading  for  the  new  Chautanqun 
Reading  I' tv  Inn,  ami  that  von  are  to  npco  a corre- 
apondcnce  through  your  Pbut-ofllce  Department  with 
our  C.  Y.s  in  all  purts  of  the  land. 

Were  we  In  the  auditorium  at  Chautauqua,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  trees,  or  lit  the  amphithea- 
tre, I *houid  call  for  tire  " Chautauqua  Saluto1,  In  Ijo:n 
or  of  the  Harpers:  ami  then  in  the  evening,  the  am- 
phitheatre or  auditorium  nil  ablaze  with  the  *pten- 
dor*  of  the  electric  light,  1 would  moke  “the  while  , 
lilies  bloom"  in  another  “Chautauqua  Salute"  lo  you. 

As  it  is,  I am  delighted  to  recognize  the  honor  thus 
conferred  upon  our  new  Cluutauqua  movement  in 
beliulf  «f  pure,  elevating,  refining  reading  among 
yonng  people. 

Headers  of  ilvarra's  Yoon.  Promt  who  desire  to 
become  regular  member*  of  the  Chaalnaqua  Union.  \ 
to  have  their  name*  recorded  In  our  huge  hook,  atxl 
to  receive  the  president's  annual  adrtresw,  memoranda, 
and  other  document*,  should  uddresa  me  at  Plain- 
field.  Now  Jenwy,  sending  Ihcir  name*  and  post-office 
■ddrcv*,  not  forgetting  to  inclose  nine  coiiIh  lu  pu-t- 
age  stamp#.  Yours  truly.  J.  H.  Viuokxt, 

President  G.  Y. 

A WORD  TO  Ol’R  READERS. 

Enter  PdftnMnia  You  used  not  be  surprised 
to  sec  * meditative  and  rather  important  look  on  her 
face.  Yo-I  have  n-.-.d  tie-  I .-1»- -r  ot  the  Rev,  J.  El  ' 
Vincent,  D.D.,  so  wc  have  only  to  tell  yoa  that  Uw  J 
Postmistress  has  become  much  Interested  in  the 
host  of  yoang  people  to  tflwn  « biuitanqna  m a deer 
and  honored  name.  She  would  like  to  gather  then 
around  her.  She  has  heard  that  they  wish  to  know 
about  U*>  world  they  Jive  in,  the  history  of  the 
past  sod  thv  treasure*  of  literal trre.  This  '“ut uvutri.  i 
which  will  hereafter  !*>•  b-ni'nl  < . Y.  T.  if.  I ..  is  to  | 
be  htlght  and  chserj.  It  will  touch  on  many  cub-  1 
joct*.  and  varv  from  week  to  waeh  as  may  be  neero- 
*ary.  live  Editor  will  give  her  and  yon  at  lrautt  one 
column  every  week  in  Onr  Beteflloe  Box,  and  you 
may  write  to  her  on  any  subject  you  plnwar  -eti- 
44  uelte,  household  ways, ‘soda)  duties,  what  to  do 
tiod  bow  to  set  In  company.  Consult  the  Foatmte-  I 


Contribution*  received  for  Young  People'*  Cot  in 
Holy  Innocent's  Ward, St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  ftw 
Children,  407  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York. 
The  next  list  will  appear  November  1 : 

F.  II.  W f3  00 

Clarence  Cook.  Flat  Rock.  85 

“ One  of  the  Sick  One*,"  Bryn  Mawr 1 Wj 

Kuilla  and  Stanley  Mitchell,  Mlamlviltc.  Ohio  8 00 
Charily  (Mare, and  Fred  Kay,  W*»*a*h,  lnd.. 

KuuoeJI  Grinned,  Providence.  R.  I 

Helen  E.  Vi  Hard  and  brother,  Dobba  Ferry. , , lift  UO 

Ned  Bishop, St.  Louis  

*•  In  Memoriatn,** Bishop,  St.  l/»ui*  ....  8 00 

Mon  me  4.  Kittlihone,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va *7 

Wilfred  Hosteller,  Alleghany  City 8 0U 

Fletcher,  A.  II.,  Inland,  Uhlu 1 00 

Grade  Hlftkuflee, 

Fred,  Edith,  and  Robbie Catun,  Fort  Bennett, 

Dakota 1 00 

Marian  Wallace,  IkwMtvflto.S. C. 

Charlie  G.  Ilalliday, , N.  Y 1 

Willie  C.  Chipman,  Spring  Hill 96 

Marv  Appleton,  Boon  ton,  N.  J.. 

D.  • Elmira,  N.  Y 

Nellie  l.ittlr- hale,  Stockton,  CaL . SM 

Mol  lie  W.  Franklin,  Vicksburg,  Mkh. 

Helena , Hoonton,  N.  .1 100 

Fannie  T.  Metzgur,  BottcniUt.  Wls. 85 

Helen  Savory,  Fort  t’amcron,  Utah 

Will  lain  Suvrry,  **  " 

M.  I».  L.,  Madl*nn,  N.  J 1 00 

Perry  and  Guy  Wilson,  Fort  Randall,  Dakota.  1 00 

Maud  Russell.  New  Haven,  Conn & 

, Refugio,  Texas 1 00 

Annie  Louise  Huck,  Dunning's  Bridge,  Tex. . 1 00 

I'trrfeUtl  Helen  Yandley,  la ick haven,  I’c-nn. 

Iwl-  tiruy  Wilson,  Water  Valley,  Miss, 

Edmotnf  Geoi*,  T«nre  Ilante,  Ind 1 0ft 

Ile««le  M.  Morris,  Is-xlngtoti  Avenue,  N.  Y’. ..  1 00 

May  II.  Wilson, Columbu*.  Ohio 

Cnrtulta  ortd  Lulu  R.  Keep, .Smith's  1111), Cal.  1 OU 

Allan  Cnrt»enter,  Fort  Doilgr,  low* 10 

Allv  J.  Dent,  Columbia,  H.  C. 

Collected  by  Florence  Woodcock,  Morgan 
City,  La. : 

Louisa  Duvls. . ,fd  25 

Arthur  St.Clair... 20 

May  Woodcock 25 

Charie*  Woodcock 25 

Willie  Crawford 10 

Joanna  Lnker. 10 

AtKMii  moUMlv  contributed 3 06 — 3 % 

Kate’s  ••  Little  Kate,"  Brooklyn . 5 00 

Myrtle  und  Walter  Wells,  Onwayo,  Penn. 1 (JO 

diaries  A.  Lutx,  Cane  Spring  Depot,  Ky 1 00 

K.  B.  S.,  Pldimklplda tl) 

Vetis  l- llaskln,  Portland. Me. 1 00 

Da  Walker,  Butte  City,  Montana  1 00 

Mnthlhle  Nell.  Philadelphia  

Nellie T.  Wiilets, Wc*thury,  LI...- 

Samuel  Wllleta,  **  " 

Alice  W.  Tint*,  “ “ 

Minnie  W.  TUtta,  ••  “ 

Edna  Pearl  Lick  and  Philip  Clyde  LIsk.Gra- 

hainviHe,  Fla 

Mny  Hlakadoe, , Kan 

4.  ft.  Senior,  Niagara,  Out. 

John  H.  Blake.  Senbright,  N.  J I 00 

Mabel  and  Harry  Wheeler,  Bin  it  Ingham,  Ala.  2 00 

Perly  D.  Temple,  Bine  Earth.  Mlun 

From  six  reader*  of  II  vuvau'e  Y'opjsa  I>»n,r, 

Convent  Stullon.  N. J. . 2 00 

" Elliot,"  Bangor,  Me I 00 

Virgin  Mcl-sitt,  NasHiiu,  Ihtbnmus. . 

Birdie  Durtnun,  Carthage,  Ohio. 

Alice  Ward,  “ **  ........... 

Nellie  Nelson. Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. . 

Sadie  Nlcltol*,  St,  Joseph,  I4L , , 

Abide  Louise  Bendel,  Greenville,  N.Y 

L.  D.  U,  Chicago 

Mary  aiul  George  Hamlin,  WllttmautU’,  ('min.  1 

Anna  ami  Levi  Psxson,  Reading,  Penn.  ...  1 

Florence  ami  Nellie  Hate*.  Winchester,  N.  C.  I 00 

Alice  Pt  .klus,  Rlsimr  Sun.  Ind 25 

Mny  Lilian  Bishop,  New  Haven 1 UO 

- — Wilke* m.  Washington 1 00 

Ina  Giles.  Rugby,  Tain. 

Etta  Giles,  “ 

Horace  Giles,  " 

I-  l»  c f'hlcagti 8 00 

Oliver  Mcukcr,  Puyallup,  Wash.  Ter 

Bins  Bean,  **  “ 

Ilarry  Campliell,  “ “ 

Alida  Snining,  “ **  

Susy  Wilson,  ‘‘  “ 

Alice  Winkler,  " “ 

A Friend.  “ **  

Bertha  Sherwood,  44  “ 15 

Total |M  08 

Amount  previously  ncknowludgod. 45  M 

Total,  September  14, 1S01 fTa*  ui 

K.  A.  Faswi  vwx,  Treaaurer. 

Contributions  for  the  Cot  should  lw  sent  to  Mies 
K.  A.  FaDObawt,  43  New  Street,  New  York. 


Wo  select  for  pubJicstJon  u few  of  the  letters  re- 
ceivx*d  during  the  last  month  by  the  Treasurer  of  St. 
Mary's  Free  Hospital. 

fir.  Lons  Mmkx  u. 

Here  are  fiftr  cents  out  of  my  hank  for  the  Har- 
per’s Young  ronplot  Cot.  ancl  manmu  sends  two 
dollar*  for  my  little  sinter  who  is  dead. 

I like  my  paper  ever  so  much,  und  I hope  all  the 
little  boys  uuil  girl*  who  read  it  will  send  some  luouey 
for  the  cot.  Nan  Btsiior. 

.VlMXl,  0*14*10,  C***l<4 

1 saw  your  letter  aliout  the  Young  People’s  Cot, 
and  I thought  I won  Id  send  a little,  which  1 earned 
myself.  I made  some  llltk  boats  and  sold  them  In 
the  store,  and  I uow  send  thirty-six  cents,  anil  will 
send  uuiiie  mure  after  a while.  J.  B.  Hmn<u. 


C*.*i  Rr*m4>  Pmut,  Kmr<«i 
I saw  your  tetter  In  Vocsu  Paorne  about  Young 
People’s  Cut,  and  mold  roy  chickens,  and  received  f I, 
which  1 luclose.  Cii  AX-t.ES  A,  Lctz. 


Alt*  Eadtii  Cut,  Xc«u»ti. 

I am  a little  girl  eleven  yean*  old.  1 take  Hak- 
ram  s Yursu  Pxmu.*;  have  taken  It  ever  since  the 
first  number,  ttnd  like  It  very  much.  1 nicked  up 
block*  tor  paim,  and  got  fltlivui  cents,  wuich  J am 
fining  to  send  to  you  for  the  Young  People's  Cot.  I 
wish  It  were  more.  Pxai.i  D.  TaxI'LC. 


Ptonoitit,  Rwim  bi  iu>, 

I send  you  the  money  that  I have  earned  picking 
berries  for  mv  mamma.  It  h*  for  the  Yonng  People  * 
CoL  I am  sLx  years  old.  Ul'hoku.  GanraxLi- 

Ns  * IIud,  OniciMvr. 

Little  May  Lilian  Bishop  wishes  to  send  tl  toward 
the  Young  People's  Cot,  50  cent*  being  from  her 
own  small  saving*  and  80  lieing  the  prize  token  tu- 
ber doll  at  a doll  show  loot  week. 


W'uoums,  Non*  Caiquma. 

My  sister  Nellie  and  I wrote  a letter  some  months 
ago  for  the  Post-office  Box,  but  It  was  not  published. 
1 now  write  again  to  send  one  dollar  for  the  Hospi- 
tal Cot,  NHIIc  Is  North  at  school  now,  but  half  of 
the  money  aent  Is  here.  Mamma  gives  u*  oil  the  sur- 
plus egg*,  and  we  sell  these  and  have  the  tnoiwv  to 
do  with  h*  we  please.  We  have  over  one  hundred 
chickens,  young  and  old ; they  are  quite  tame.  One 
rooster  wan  m>  large  that  we  Kh messed  him  to  a 
small  cart.  I have  a little  gold  mine  with  a tun- 
n ■ >1,| pump,  windlass,  and  a small  rubber  doll  to  go 
down  in  the  bucket.  I am  nine  years  old. 

Ft.o«zi»cx  Jcua  Batz*. 


I hope  that  you  will  mtcceed  in  guttlnc  a real  nice 
col  Here  Is  twenty-five  cent*  that  I have  earned 
inyoclf  by  help  lug  niy  mamma,  a*  she  has  not  been 
welL  Msr  Biakhslik. 


Correct  answers  to  puzzle*  have  been  received  from 
“Castor  and  Pollux,"  George  Sylvester,  George 
MeLaughllu,  “Young  America,”  Nellie  Breliunl, 
Emma  itocbni.  Agim*  o.  F..  “Florence  Nightin- 
gale," Willie  B.  IL,  Maggie  J.  Laurie,  T.  M.  Arm- 
strong, Maud  William*. 


FIZZLES  FROM  YOCNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 


MALP-sqt’AaK. 

1.  The  Christian  name  of  one  uf  our  most  honored 
PreskieniH.  8.  Supports.  &.  A runner,  4.  Single 
spots,  ft.  A pronoun,  ft.  A consonanL 
worn  oyl  AUZ. 

1.  A bfril.  2.  To  Infer.  3.  Nip*.  4.  Sluggish.  0. 
Homes  without  hands.  Ci.Ai*i>r- 

Na  1 

R N t O N A. 

My  Unit  is  In  fork,  but  not  in  knife. 

My  satouiI  i«  In  guitar,  hut  not  In  fife. 

My  third  is  in  cludn,  but  not  In  locket. 

My  fourth  Is  In  fire-works,  and  also  in  rocket. 
My  fifth  la  In  early,  and  also  In  late. 

My  sixth  Is  in  pencil,  and  also  In  slate. 

And  when  you  have  uttered  my  musical  wool, 
You  will  find  that  my  whule  la  a beautiful  bird. 

Lila- 

No,  a. 

two  niAMoar*. 

1. — 1.  A letter.  2.  A verb.  8.  A fruit.  4.  An  ab- 
breviation of  u boy's  name.  ft.  A letter. 

2. — I.  A letter.  8.  A part  of  the  body.  8.  A re- 

treat, 4.  A wild  flower,  ft.  A musical  term.  ft.  A 
track.  7.  A letter.  Lila. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  Na  #s. 

No.  1.  Clolhos-liorar.  Sun<*hatle. 

No.  2.  Locust.  Slrena. 


Rl’M  TIN 

S IT  G A tt  V I 1*  E H 
MAY'  NET 

K K 


[For  earcA unyes,  third  poye  of  cover.  1 
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HARPERS  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


CONVENTIONAL  AIM';  OH.  RAPHAEL  JOHN 
ANI)  THE  MOON. 

A sadder  moon  you  never  knew. 

She  was  sailing  away 
(Aa  poets  would  nr) 

O'er  heaven's  deep  Iwy 
Of  invisible  blue  : 

But  of  what  avail 
Wh*  her  silvery  trail. 

When  the*  earth.  rolling  by 
In  the  distant  sky. 

Brought  a zealous  young  artist  to  view. 


"Not  to  make  it  loo  real. 

I will  add  my  ideal 

Of  n face.  Who  need  can* 

If  I just — hang  her  hair  Y* 

But  a madder  moon  you  never  did  see. 


A (LAKE  IN  CANADA)  STORY. 

BY  C.  K.  M. 

“(T  AKE  in  Switzerland)!” cried  a voice  Iieneatb  my  window 
I A early  one  (rape  in  New  Jersey)  morning,  "do  you  want 
to  go  (lake  in  Canada ) with  me  ?” 

Of  coarse  I accepted  with  alacrity,  and  having  effectually 
protected  my  self  frmn  sunburn  by  putting  on  my  broad- brimmed 
(city  in  Italy)  bat,  trimmed  with  (island  off  the  const  of  Scot- 
land). ran  quickly  down  stairs,  when4  I found  my  cousin  (river 
in  Virginia)  ( mountains  in  Australia)  waiting  impatiently.  Now 
we  bad  lived  but  a short  time  in  this  (river  in  Africa),  ami  knew 
very  few  of  the  neighboring  families,  so  that  (river  in  Virginia) 
and  I were  continually  in  each  other’s  (islands  in  the  Pacific). 
We  walked  briskly  along  the  (one  of  tlic  Bahama  islands)  path 
through  the  (river  mAu*tnili.il. 
and  dually  reached  our  destina- 
tion, a pretty  little  brook,  in  the 
middle  of  which  rose  a smalt 
(city  in  Illinois).  This  we  con- 
trived to  reach  by  mean*  of 
wading,  though  ill  scrambling 
up  the  bank  I ran  a (town  iu 
Prussia)  into  tuy  band. 

“ One  comfort  is  that  we 
can’t  get  much  (island  of  31a- 
laisia)  than  we  are  already.*' 
(port  in  Africa)  my  cousin. 
“ and  it  certainly  does  look  as 
though  we  should  have  a (lake 
in  Canada)  day.  Come,”  he 
continued,  "now  we’ll  try  our 
(bay  iu  Newfoundland)  (rope 
in  Canada),  nml  don't  mak< 
any  noise.” 

So  we  waited  patiently, 
watching  the  insects  skating 
over  the  (cape  in  Mndagoscar ) - 
colored  water,  until  I sudden- 
ly felt  a t head  on  the  Shetland 
Islands)  jerk  on  my  line,  and 
after  a slight  struggle,  succeed- 
ed in  landing  uii  unusual!, 
small  (lake  in  Canada). 

"What  a (river  in  Africa )T 
cried  my  cousin,  sarciuttirallv. 
‘‘  Why,  you  will  need  a (island 
off  the  coast  of  Australia)  to 
carry  it  home.’' 

Notwithstanding  this  un- 
promising beginning,  wr  did 
have  very  good  lnck.  and  bcov 
home  in  triumph  to  the  (strait 
in  New  Zealand)  a mess  of  fits 
(lake  in  Canada),  off  which  w 
made  n (lake  in  Canada)  lancb 


For  Raphael  John  was  learning  to  draw'; 
He  could  •‘do"  very  fair 
A table  or  chair. 

And  he  thought  he  might  dare 
" Do”  the  moon  ; for  what  tlnw 
In  the  world  could  be  found 
If  he  made  it  look  round. 

And  with  nose,  mouth,  und  eyes. 

Like  the  one  ill  the  skies. 

A likelier  moon,  why,  who  ever  saw  ? 
But  Raphael  John  was  an  artist  too  free 
And  a boy  fur  too  smart 
To  mistake  for  true  art 
What  is  only  a part 
Of  her  sphere;  so,  thought  he. 
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NEWTON’S  CHILDHOOD. 

O IR  ISAAC  NEWTON  is  the  greatest  of  modern  philos-  I 
t ' ophers  and  mechanics.  When  lie  was  born,  Decezn-  I 
her  25,  1642,  throe  months  after  his  father’s  death,  he  was  | 
so  small  and  feeble  that  no  one  supposed  lie  would  live  a | 
day ; but  the  weak  infant  grew  to  be  a healthy,  robust  man.  | 
who  livid  until  he  was  eighty-four  years  old.  He  began 
to  invent  or  coutrive  machines  and  to  show  his  taste  for  , 
mechanics  in  early  childhood.  He  inherited  some  pro-  j 
pertv  from  his  father,  ami  his  mother,  who  had  married  a 
second  time,  sent  him  to  the  Ix?st  schools,  and  to  the  Uni*  , 
versity  of  Cambridge.  At  school  ho  soon  showed  his  nat- 
ural taste;  he  amused  himself  with  little  saws,  hatchets, 
hammers,  and  different  tools,  and  when  his  companions  : 
were  at  play  spent  his  time  in  making  machines  and  toys. 
He  made  a wooden  clock  when  lie  was  twelve  years  old, 
and  the  model  of  a windmill,  and  in  his  mill  he  put  a I 
mouse,  which  he  called  his  miller,  and  which  turned  the  ! 
wheels  by  running  around  its  cage.  He  made  a water- 
clock  four  feet  high,  and  a curt  with  four  wheels,  not  tin- 1 
like  a velocipede,  in  which  he  could  drive  himself  by  turn-  ! 
ing  a windlass. 

His  love  of  mechanics  often  interrupted  his  studies  at 
school,  and  he  was  sometimes  making  clocks  and  carriages 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  construing  Latin  ami  Greek. 
But  his  mind  was  so  active  that  he  easily  caught  up  again 
with  his  fellow-scholars,  and  was  always  fond  of  every 
kind  of  knowledge.  He  taught  the  school-hoys  liow  to 
make  paper  kites:  he  made  paper  lanterns  by  which  to 
go  to  school  in  the  dark  winter  morningR;  and  sometimes  j 
at  night  he  would  alarm  the  whole  country  round  by  ; 
raising  his  kites  in  the  air  with  a paper  lantern  attached 
to  the  tail;  they  would  shine  like  meteors  in  the  distance,  ; 
and  the  country  people,  at  that  time  very  ignorant,  would 
fancy  them  omens  of  evil,  and  celestial  lights. 

He  was  never  idle  for  a moment.  He  learned  to  draw  j 
and  sketch;  he  made  little  tables  ami  sideboards  for  the  j 
children  to  play  with;  he  watched  the  motions  of  the  sun  ■ 
by  means  of  pegs  he  had  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  house  j 
where  he  lived,  and  marked  every  hour. 

At  last,  when  he  was  about  sixteen,  his  mother  placed 
him  in  charge  of  a farm,  and  every  Saturday  he  went  with 
a servant  to  Grantham  market  to  sell  his  coni  and  vegeta  I 
hies.  But  the  affairs  of  the  farm  did  not  prosper ; the  ; 
young  philosopher  hid  himself  away  in  a room  in  a gar- 
nd  which  he  hired,  studying  mechanics  and  inventing  a \ 
water-wheel  or  a new  model,  while  the  sheep  wandered 
away  in  the  field,  and  the  cattle  devoured  his  corn. 

Next  he  went  to  Cambridge  University,  and  became  a ! 
fatuous  scholar.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  began  his 
study  of  the  spectrum,  as  philosophers  call  that  brilliant 
picture  of  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  which  is  shown  by  ■ 
the  sun's  rays  shining  through  a three-sided  piece  of  glass, 
railed  a prism.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in 
science  or  nature,  and  Newton's  study  of  its  splendid  col-  j 
ors  led  to  his  greatest  discoveries  in  optic*,  or  the  science  1 
of  the  sight.  In  our  own  time  the  use  of  the  prism  and 
its  spectrum  has  shown  us  of  what  the  sun  and  moon  are  > 
composed. 

One  day,  as  Newton  sat  musing  in  bis  garden  at  his  re- 
tired country  home,  an  apple  fell  from  a tree  to  the  ground.  1 
A great  idea  at  once  arose  in  his  mind,  and  he  conceived  I 
the  plan  of  the  universe  and  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  | 
as  it  is  called.  He  was  the  first  to  discover  that  famous  j 
law.  He  showed  that  the  heavier  body  always  attracts 
the  lighter;  that  as  the  apple  falls  to  the  earth,  so  the  earth  [ 
is  drawn  toward  the  sun ; that  all  the  planets  feel  the  law 
uf  gravitation,  and  that  all  the  universe  seems  to  obey  one 
will.  Newton  soon  became  the  most  famous  of  living  phi-  j 
losophers.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  the  most  modest  j 
of  men;  he  never  knew  that  he  had  done  anything  more  [ 
than  others,  nor  felt  that  he  was  any  more  studious  or 


busy.  Yet  he  never  mused  to  show,  even  in  late  old  age. 
the  same  love  for  mechanical  pursuits  and  the  study  of 
nature  he  had  shown  when  a boy.  His  most  famous  work, 
the  Principia,  proving  the  law  of  gravitation  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  planets,  ap!>eared  in  1687.  He  mado  beautiful 
prisms  of  glass  and  other  substances,  and  fine  reflect 
ing  telescopes,  the  best  that  were  yet  known.  He  wrote 
valuable  histories  and  works.  He  was  always  a devout 
Christian  and  scholar.  He  died  in  1727.  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Thus  the  puny  babe  that  was  scarcely  thought  worth  the 
caw  of  his  nurses  became  an  active  and  health}*  boy  and 
man,  with  the  dearest  mind  of  his  time.  He  was  stout, 
ruddy,  healthy,  and  never,  it  is  said,  lost  a tooth.  But  he 
preserved  his  health  by  avoiding  all  that  was  hurtful.  He 
was  a philosopher  at  twelve  years  old,  and  the  world  owes 
much  of  its  progress  to  Newton’s  well-spent  childhood. 

* 

TIM  AND  TIP; 

OR,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A BOY  AND  A DOG.’ 
BV  -JAMES  OTIS, 

A ("THOR  O r “TOUT  TYI.RR,"  RC. 


Chapter  XI. 

ONE  COOK  SPOILS  THE  BROTH. 

THE  question  of  what  was  to  make  up  the  dinner  bill  of 
fare  appeared  to  be  an  important  one  to  all.  and  many 
were  the  suggestions  made  to  the  cooks.  Borne  proposed 
that  the  work  of  raising  the  tent  be  intrusted  to  other 
hands,  so  that  Bill  and  Tip  could  go  out  and  bring  in  a 
deer  or  a bear;  others  thought  the  old  hen  should  be  kill 
ed  at  once,  and  served  up  as  a roast;  while  one  portion  of 
the  party  seemed  to  think  it  Captain  Jimmy's  duty  to  get 
his  ship  under  way,  and  go  after  some  fish  for  a chowder. 

But  Tim  and  Bobby  did  not  allow  any  of  these  remarks 
to  trouble  them;  they  were  the  legally  elected  cooks,  and 
they  proposed  to  do  the  work  in  their  own  way. 

“We'll  get  the  dinner,"  said  Tim,  with  some  dignity, 
“an’  after  it's  done,  if  you  fellers  don't  like  it,  you  can 
cook  one  to  suit  yourselves." 

But  the  cooks  did  listen  to  what  Bill  had  to  say,  since 
he  was  one  of  the  high  officials,  and  he  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  making  the  first  dinner  in  camp  a “big"  one. 
even  going  so  far  as  to  propose  in  all  earnestness  that  the 
hen  be  killed. 

“We  might  jest  as  well  eat  her.”  he  said,  as  lie  looked 
murderously  toward  the  unhappy  fowl,  which  was  strug 
gling  to  free  herself  from  her  bonds  at  the  risk  of  break 
ing  her  leg.  “ ’Cause  jest  as  likely  os  not  she’ll  get  away, 
an’  then  we  sha  n’t  so  much  as  have  a smell  of  her.” 

“ It  will  take  us  too  long  to  fix  her  up  for  dinner,"  said 
Tim,  who  was  just  the  least  bit  afraid  that  he  was  not 
cook  enough  to  serve  the  hen  properly.  “We  ran  get 
enough  to  eat  to-day  without  havin’  so  much  fuss.” 

“I  don’t  care  how  long  it  takes;  what  we  want  is  a 
hang  up  dinner,  an*  I go  in  for  havin’  it  now,"  said  Bill, 
decidedly. 

Bohbv  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  the  weight  of  his 
opinion  against  the  proposed  feast,  when  a bark  of  triumph 
was  heard  from  Tip,  aiul  the  question  was  settled  without 
further  discussion.  The  dog,  which  had  been  struggling  to 
get  free  from  the  time  he  had  been  tied  so  near  the  hen,  to 
which  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  a perfect  right,  finally 
succeeded  in  releasing  himself.  There  was  a sudden  rush 
on  his  part,  a loud  cackling  protest  from  poor  Biddy,  and 
then  she  was  tossed  in  the  air  a dead  chicken. 

Bill  had  presence  of  mind  enough,  fortunately  for  the 
dinner  prospects,  to  seize  his  hen  before  Tip  made  his 
lunch  from  her,  and  he  said,  as  he  handed  her  to  Tim : 
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“There,  you  see  Tip  knew  we  ought  to  kill  her.  an’  so 
he  did  it  for  us.  Now  we  can  have  a good  dinner.” 

Tim  made  no  reply,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  was  angry  with  Tip  for  having  meddled  in  matters 
which  did  not  concern  him.  It  was  necessary  now  to 
rook  tljfe  hen,  and  as  lie  stood  with  her  in  his  hand  the 
terrible  thought  came  to  him  that  he  did  not  even  know 
enough  to  prepare  her  for  cooking. 

“ Do  you  think  we  had  better  have  her  roasted  or  boil- 
ed ? " lie  asked,  in  a low,  reckless  way,  of  Bobby. 

Now  this  other  cook  was  quite  as  perplexed  about  the 
matter  as  Tim  was.  and  he  was  thoroughly  well  pleased 
that  he  had  allowed  his  partner  to  take  the  lead  in  other 
matters,  so  that  the  latter  would  now  be  obliged  to  take 
all  the  responsibility  of  the  ben's  appearance  at  the  din- 
ner table. 

“ I think  we  hod  better  roast  her.”  he  said,  in  a careless 
sort  of  way.  as  if  to  him  one  style  of  cooking  was  as  easy 
as  another. 

Again  was  Tim  disappointed.  He  had  hoped  Bobby 
would  propose  boiling  her,  in  which  case  all  be  would  lie 
obliged  to  do  would  be  to  pop  her  in  the  kettle,  letting 
her  stay  there  until  she  was  done.  But  since  Bobby  was 
so  cruel  as  to  propose  the  hardest  way  of  cooking  the  hen, 
roasted  it  must  be,  or  gone  was  his  reputation  as  cook. 

“1*11  pick  the  feathers  off.”  said  Bill,  gleefully;  and 
Tim  handed  him  the  fowl. 

“ I don't  seem  to  see  how  we're  goin'  to  get  along.” 
said  Tim  to  Bobby.  “We  ain't  got  any  dishes  to  cook 
her  in.” 

“We  don’t  want  any,  do  we?”  asked  his  assistant,  in 
some  surprise.  “ I always  thought  when  folks  that  were 
campin'  out  cooked  anything,  they  stuck  it  on  a stick  in 
front  of  the  fire  an'  let  it  sizzle.” 

“ We  can  do  it  so  now,”  he  exclaimed;  and  since  this 
suggestion  had  been  made,  roasting  chickens  did  not  ap- 
l>ear  to  be  any  very  hard  matter  after  all. 

He  piled  the  wood  on  until  be  had  a fire  large  enough 
to  roast  a pig,  cut  a long  sharp  stick  ou  which  to  spit  the 
hen,  and  had  hardly  completed  these  preparations  when 
Bill  Thompson  re-appeared  with  the  now  featherless  vic- 
tim of  Tip's  blood-thirsty  nature. 

Bill’s  work  might  have  been  done  more  neatly:  but 
what  did  a few  feathers  amount  to  when  a dozen  hun- 
gry boys  were  waiting  to  be  fed  f Tim  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  he  bad  better  cut  off  the  head  and  legs  or 
not;  but  as  they  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  way.  he  con- 
cluded they  might  as  well  lie  cooked.  Neither  did  lie 
think  any  cleaning  necessary,  but  plunged  the  stick 
through  her,  and  stuck  one  end  in  the  ground  in  front  of 
the  fire  with  all  the  grace  of  an  experienced  cook. 

The  remainder  of  the  party  watched  this  work  with  hun- 
gry eagerness;  and  when  Tim  filled  the  kettle  with  pota- 
toes. they  settled  themselves  down  contentedly  to  wait  for 
the  “bang-up”  dinner,  which  they  in  a measure  owed  to 
Tip. 

The  water  in  the  pot  bubbled  and  boiled  merrily;  the 
murdered  hen  began  to  steam  and  sizzle,  until  every  boy’s 
mouth  watered ; while  Tim  and  Bobby  bustled  around  in 
an  important  manner,  feeling  that  they  were  looked  Up 
to  as  the  head  men  of  the  party,  and  enjoying  the  honor 
immensely. 

They  piled  on  the  wood,  stirred  the  potatoes,  as  if  that 
was  the  important  part  of  cooking  that  vegetable,  while 
every  few  moments  Tim  would  smell  of  the  hen,  nearly 
singeing  the  hair  from  his  head  each  time.  They  were 
certainly  good  cooks,  if  keeping  up  a big  fire  could  make 
them  so. 

The  hen  did  not  appear  to  be  revengeful  at  having  been 
so  suddenly  deprived  of  life,  for  in  a short  time  her  rather 
lean  body  began  to  turn  brown,  and  a most  delicious  odor 
arose  on  the  air,  even  if  she  was  thickly  crusted  with 
ashes. 
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As  Tim  turned  her  carefully,  he  thought  with  surprise 
that  he  was  a really  good  cook,  and  blamed  himself  for 
having  been  so  distrustful  of  his  own  ability. 

Thus  matters  went  on.  successfully  but  slowly,  until 
some  of  the  boys  showed  such  plain  signs  of  impatience 
that  Tim  thought  it  necessary  to  display  more  evidences 
of  the  dinner,  even  though  the  hen  was  far  from  being 
; roasted. 

He  and  Bobby  selected  from  the  cooked  provisions 
r enough  in  the  way  of  pies  and  cake  to  make  twice  as 
( large  a party  feel  very  uncomfortable.  They  spread  this 
j feast  at  one  side  of  the  fire,  where  it  would  be  out  of  the 
way  of  the  smoke,  and  Tim  was  trying  to  calculate  bow 
it  would  be  possible  to  cut  an  apple  pic  in  eleven  pieces. 

I and  have  them  all  of  equal  size,  when  a sound  as  of  water 
! thrown  on  fire,  accompanied  by  a cry  of  dismay  from  Bill 
1 Thompson,  caused  him  to  start  violently. 

, The  sight  that  met  his  startled  gaze  was  a sad  one.  and 
| it  did  not  seem  any  less  so  to  him  than  it  did  to  all  the 
| others  of  that  hungry  party. 

The  kettle  of  potatoes  had  been  hung  to  the  pole  by  a 
rope,  which  had  burned  slowly,  until  it  broke,  letting  the 
potatoes,  water,  and  kettle  into  the  fire,  deluging  the  half- 
roasted  hen,  and  basting  it  with  cinders,  until  it  looked 
like  a huge  ball  of  mud. 

The  steam  ami  smoke  were  so  dense  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  attempt  any  rescue.  All  that  could  be  done  was 
to  wait  a few  moments,  and  Titn  spent  that  time  dancing 
| around  the  ruins  like  a crazy  Indian. 

It  was  a horror-stricken  party  that  stood  around  the 
1 drowned  fire,  watching  the  cooks  as  they  fished  up  first 
the  muddy  hen,  and  then  the  potatoes,  all  looking  very 
sorry  for  their  plunge  into  the  ashes. 

“Now  all  you've  got  to  do,”  said  Bill  Thompson,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  knew,  “is  to  put  the  potatoes  right 
back,  an'  wash  the  lien.  They'll  cook  jest  as  well  as  ever. 

| only  it  ’ll  take  a little  longer,  that's  all.” 

Surely  there  was  nothing  so  serious  about  the  accident, 
if  it  could  be  repaired  with  so  little  trouble,  and  the  spirits 
of  that  party  rose  as  rapidly  ns  they  had  fallen.  The  hen 
was  given  a sen  hath,  which  took  nearly  all  the  ashes  off. 
and  those  which  remained,  Bill  Thompson  thought,  would 
make  her  taste  the  better.  The  potatoes  did  not  need  any 
cleansing,  so  Tim  thought,  and  were  put  into  the  pot 
, again,  looking  quite  dirty,  but  in  very  nearly  a cooked 
i condition. 

j Another  fire  was  built,  rocks  were  placed  in  such  a way 
• around  it  that  the  kettle  could  rest  on  them,  the  hen  was 
put  on  another  stick,  and  again  the  chances  for  dinner 
looked  premising. 

The  food  which  had  been  spread  out  on  the  ground 
looked  very  tempting  to  the  idle  ones  of  that  hungry  par- 
ty,  and  every  now  and  then  one  would  try  to  get  a piece 
I of  pie  or  cake,  until  Tim,  who  was  determined  that  no 
! one  should  have  anything  to  eat  until  all  could  be  served, 
was  almost  at  his  wits’  end  to  prevent  them  from  making 
! a perfect  raid  oil  the  larder. 

Finally,  worn  out  with  running  from  the  fire  to  the  ta- 
ble every  time  lie  saw  one  of  the  party  moving  innocent- 
ly up  that  way,  he  told  Bobby  to  keep  strict  guard  over 
the  food,  and  that  young  gentleman  wiped  the  ashes  and 
perspiration  from  his  face  with  an  air  of  relief,  as  he  seat- 
ed himself  near  the  largest  pie,  prepared  to  act  the  part  of 
watch -dog. 

Tip,  who  had  been  running  about  in  everybody's  way, 
and  seriously  troubling  liis  master,  now  came  toward  the 
j fire,  and  sat  down  on  bis  little  stubbed  tail  in  such  a sus- 
picious manner  that  Tim  felt  reasonably  certain  it  was  his 
1 purpose  to  steal  the  hen  whenever  a good  opportunity 
; presented  itself. 

Such  base  action  on  Tip’s  part  caused  Tim  more  delay, 
as  he  tied  him  securely  to  a tree  out  of  reach  of  tempta- 
| tion,  and  by  the  time  the  tired  cook  got  back  to  his  work 
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again,  a great  commotion  was  raised  by  Captain  Jimmy 
and  Bobby. 

When  Bill  Thompson  had  quelled  the  tumult,  it  was 
learned  that  Captain  Jim  had  doubted  Bobby's  honesty 
from  the  first  moment  he  had  been  appointed  guardian  of 
the  food,  and  had  watched  him  from  behind  a tree.  He 
stated  positively  that  he  saw  Bobby's  eyes  lixed  on  the  ap- 
ple-pie in  such  a way  as  no  officer  of  the  company  should 


look  at  a pie,  unless  the  time  had  come  to  cat.  it.  and  at 
a time  when  he  thought  no  one  was  looking.  Jim  was  sure 
he  saw  him  put  his  lingers  under  the  crust,  pull  out  two 
slices  of  apple,  and  eat  them. 

Of  course  such  a charge  as  this  caused  intense  excite- 
ment, and  the  majority  of  the  party  thought  Bobby  ought 
to  be  punished  in  some  way  as  a warning  to  others,  and 
more  especially  to  show  that  the  officers  of  the  party 
should  be  above  reproach,  or,  failing  in  tlieir  duty,  l»e 
punished  severely. 

Some  of  the  )»rty  proposed  that  the  culprit  be  con- 
demned to  go  without  liis  dinner;  others,  not  quite  ho 
blood-thirsty,  believed  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  office, 
while  there  were  those  who  believed  that  to  forbid  him 
eating  any  pie  would  Is;  punishment  enough. 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  how  Bobby  would  have  been 
obliged  to  atone  for  the  sin  if  the  hand  of  justice  had  not 
been  stayed  by  the  dinner  itself, 

4‘  You'll  have  to  let  him  go  this  time,  for  he  must  help 
me,"  said  Tiui.  “ We'll  make  him  work  ull  the  harder  to 
pay  for  what  he’s  done.” 

Once  more  over  the  smoky  lire  and  amid  the  flying 
ashes  Bobby  labored  for  the  good  of  others,  working  out 
the  punishment  for  his  sin. 

The  kettle  of  potatoes  was  taken  from  the  fire,  and 
while  Bobby  picked  out  the  pieces— for  they  had  boiled 
until  they  were  discouraged,  and  had  burst  their  skins — 
arranging  them  on  two  shingles,  Tim  took  the  well  black- 
ened remains  of  poor  Biddy  from  the  spit,  laying  them  on 
a short  bit  of  board  in  great  triumph. 

Then  the  hungry  party  gathered  around  the  place 
which  represented  the  table,  and  waited  impatiently  to 
he  served  to  some  of  the  savory  roast. 

Bill  Thompson,  with  his  hunting  knife,  proceeded  hi 
carve  the  fowl,  which  was  a work  of  some  time,  owing  to 
its  exceeding  toughness. 

In  order  to  show  proper  respect  for  the  office  he  held, 
Bill  waited  on  Captain  Jimmy  first,  and  that  young  gen- 
tleman did  not  waste  much  time  before  lie  began  to  eat. 


The  roost  was  quite  raw  inside,  even  though  it  was 
burned  outside,  but  that,  in  Captain  Jimmy's  hungry  con- 
dition. made  very  little  difference.  He  cut  off  the  firs? 
mouthful  and  began  to  eat  in  a ravenous  manner,  when 
suddenly  he  stopped,  looking  very  queer. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ("  asked  Tim,  anxiously,  quick  to 
notice  the  change  in  the  Captain's  face. 

“I  dun  no,”  said  Jim;  ‘‘but  it  tastes  kind  o’  funny." 

“That's  'cause  you  ain’t 
used  to  hen,”  said  Bill,  nl 
most  savagely,  not  pleased 
that  any  one  should  find 
fault  with  his  fowl. 

Just  then  another  of  the 
party,  who  had  received  his 
portion  and  begun  eating, 
laid  down  liis  knife  and  fork 
with  an  unmistakable  air  of 
discomfort, 

“ Perhaps  you  don’t  like 
hen.”  said  Bill,  now  grow- 
ing angry  that  food  of  his 
providing  should  be  refused 
By  this  time  several  of 
the  party  had  shown  signs 
of  disliking  the  roast,  umi 
Bill  proceeded  to  taste  and 
try  for  himself. 

He  cut  off  a large  month 
ful,  and  began  eating  it  with 
the  air  of  one  who  thinks  hr 
knows  just  what  he  is  about 
to  taste,  and  has  made  up 
his  mind  beforehand  to  be 
pleased.  But  he  stopped  as  suddenly  as  the  others  had. 
and  looking  sternly  at  Tim.  he  asked. 

“ What  did  you  put  on  this  hen 

“Nothin';  perhaps  it  tnstes  queer  ’cause  the  taters 
tipped  over  on  it.” 

“ It  don’t  taste  like  taters,” said  Bill;  “it  tastes  a good 
deal  worse.  ‘T 

Then  he  examined  the  un carved  portion  of  the  fowl 
and  the  mystery  was  explained. 

“I  know  what  the  matter  is,  an’  I don’t  think  you're 
much  of  a cook.  Tim  Babbige.  You’ve  cooked  the  hen 
without  cleanin’  her,  an'  of  course  she’s  spoiled." 

Tim  could  make  no  reply,  for  as  soon  as  Bill  s|x>ke  Ik 
remem  tiered  how  chickens  ought  to  look  when  ready  to 
be  roasted,  and  he  knew  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  be 
considered  n good  cook. 

That  day  the  party  made  tlieir  dinner  of  boiled  jiolntoe* 
and  pastry,  while  Tip  feasted  on  the  half-roasted  fowl  be 
had  so  ruthlessly  slain. 

{to  bk  cOKtltrtrtli.l 

THE  SEA. 

BY  CHARLES  BARNARD. 

ERE  is  a view  of  the  sea.  In  front  is  a splendid  viu 
just  ready  to  put  on  its  creamy  cap,  nml  to  fall  ov-f 
with  n glorious  roar  upon  the  shore.  How  the  spray  wiil 
fly  as  the  white  water  rushes  up  the  beach  with  a s i 
hissing  sound,  or  dashes  over  those  brown  rocks ! Belaid 
is  the  level  floor  of  the  water,  and  far  away  the  sky  aid 
water  meet  at  that  lieautiful  line  called  the  horizon. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  ocean  ? Have  you  been  to  tlM 
most  wonderful  place  in  the  world,  the  sea-shore  if  If  vi  i 
live  in  the  interior,  and  have  not  seen  the  salt-water, 
all  your  spare  pennies,  and  resolve  that  some  day  y:-i 
will  travel  east  or  west,  and  look  at  least  once  in 
lifetime  upon  the  great  and  wide  sea.  Perhaps  you  haU 
seen  it.  All  the  better.  You  know  how  the  waves  loot 
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how  the  sea-birds  skim  over  the  wuter,  bow  beautiful  the 
sky  and  clouds  that  rest  on  the  horizon,  how  sweet  the 
air,  what  grand  sights  and  sounds  you  may  tind  where  the 
land  and  water  meet. 

If  you  live  near  the  sea,  take  this  book  in  your  hand, 
and  let  us  go  down  by  the  water.  If  you  live  far  away 
from  the  sea,  look  at  the  picture,  and  at  any  other  pictures 
like  it  you  can  find,  und  try  to  remember  what  you  read, 
that  when  some  day  you  do  see  the  real  ocean,  you  may 
perhaps  understand  it  better,  and  learn  to  love  it  as  do 
all  those  who  see  it  every  day.  First,  be  careful.  Do 
not  bo  disappointed.  Do  not  expect  too  much.  You  can 
see  only  a mere  speck  of  the  sea  at  once.  As  you  stand 
by  the  shore,  the  vast  circle  of  water  seems  to  be  im- 
mense, yet  it  is  only  a very  little  space  on  the  wide  sea. 
It  is  this  that  disappoints  people  who  see  the  water  for  the 
first  time.  They  expect  too  much,  so  that  they  do  not 
really  understand  it. 

Look  at  the  big  wave  just  ready  to  break.  Where  did 
it  come  from  i How  long  have  these  waves  been  pound- 
ing on  the  shore  1 How  old  is  the  sea  ? When  did  it  be- 
gin, and  what  does  it  all  mean  1 If  you  wait  here  a little 
while,  you  will  observe  that  the  waves  are  slowly  coming 
nearer  und  nearer,  or  are  moving  otf,  leaving  the  beach 
bare.  Taste  the  water.  It  is  bitter  and  salt,  like  brine. 
These  are  strange  things,  and  perhaps  if  you  sit  here  by 
the  water  for  a while,  we  may  learn  something  of  what 
they  mean. 

The  world  is  like  a splendid  picture-book,  full  of  stories 
more  wonderful  than  any  fairy  tale.  The  boy  or  girl 
who  has  eyes  to  see  can  read  this  l>ook  as  ho  walks  over 
the  great  pages.  The  sea  is  one  of  the  best  pictures  in  the 
book,  its  history  and  its  work  the  strangest  story  you 
ever  heard.  This  water  you  see  from  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  United  States  is  a part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  If  an  ocean  steam- 
ship should  sail  straight  away  toward 
the  horizon  at  a speed  of  three  hun- 
dred miles  a day,  she  would  be  ten 
days  in  crossing  to  Europe.  Yet  this 
ocean  is  only  a long  gulf  between  the 
continents.  Outside  of  this  gulf  is 
the  real  ocean,  covering  three-fourths 
of  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth,  or, 
as  they  measure  it,  about  146,000,000 
square  miles  of  water. 

How  old  is  the  sea  1 Thousands  of 
millions  would  fail  to  tell  the  num- 
ber of  years  that  the  sea  has  covered 
the  earth.  Before  there  was  any  dry 
land,  as  we  see  it  to-day,  there  was 
water  everywhere.  The  land  sprang 
from  the  sea.  These  waves  helped  to 
build  up  the  hills  and  rocks.  The 
tides  helped  to  carve  out  the  conti- 
nents. Nearly  all  tho  surface  of  the  dry  land  was  once 
dissolved  in  the  sea,  just  os  to-day  we  tiud  salt  dissolved 
in  the  sea- water. 

Men  who  have  studied  the  sea  and  the  land  feel  sure 
that  at  one  time,  so  long  ago  no  one  can  imagine  the 
number  of  years,  the  world  was  red-hot,  and  all  the  water 
hung  in  thick  clouds  of  steam  above  the  melting  rocks. 
Showers  of  scalding  rain  fell  on  the  glowing  earth,  and 
gathered  in  ponds  and  lakes  of  lioiling  water.  As  the 
mirth  cooled,  more  and  more  water  fell  from  the  steaming 
sky,  and  slowly  the  pools  grew  larger  and  became  united, 
until  at  last  all  the  waters  were  gathered  together  in  one 
pluce.  Just  as  now  salt  is  dissolved  in  the  sea- water,  so 
many  of  the  elements  of  which  the  dry  land  is  composed 
were  dissolved  in  the  hot  seas,  or  were  suspended  ns  soft 
niud  in  the  swift  currents  that  flowed  hither  and  thither 
under  the  cloudy  skies  where  the  suii  never  shone. 

In  time  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  blue  sky  appeared. 


Then  more  wonderful  things  happened.  The  muddy  wa- 
ter begun  to  grow  clear  and  cool.  The  materials  dissolved 
or  suspended  in  the  water  fell  down  to  the  bottom  and 
covered  the  floor  of  the  sea,  and  a new  kind  of  rock  began 
to  be  made.  The  soft  mud  became  hard  and  firm.  Earth- 
quakes tore  up  the  beds  of  hardened  mud,  twisted  them 
into  new  shapes,  and  lifted  them  above  the  water  into  the 
air.  Then  the  dry  land  appeared.  Rocky,  rough,  and 
wild,  without  trees  or  grass.  Much  of  it  was  the  remains 
of  the  older  fiery  days  before  there  were  any  seas,  but 
much  also  came  out  of  tho  water,  and  was  once  dis- 
solved in  it.  just  as  salt  is  now  dissolved.  Iron,  silver, 
gold,  limestone,  chalk,  and  slate,  with  many  other  things 
tliat  go  to  make  the  land,  were  once  drifting  about  in 
those  old  oceans,  or  lay  us  mud  upon  the  bottom. 

Then  the  waves  began  to  work,  tearing  aud  rending  the 
rocks,  knocking  otf  bits  and  pieces  only  to  throw  them 
aiiout  in  every  tide,  grinding  aud  rolling  them  together  in 
the  surf,  and  then  appeared  that  strange  tiling  under  your 
feet— the  saml.  Pools  and  little  hays  were  formed  on 
that  old  shore,  and  the  sand  und  mud  settled  in  quiet  cor- 
ners. The  rain  fell  on  the  soft  mud,  and  every  drop  left 
its  little  mark  where  it  fell.  To-day  we  can  see  this  very 
mud  turned  to  stono  with  every  splashing  rain-drop  print- 
ed on  it.  These  pools  and  buys  afterward  became  dry 
land,  only  to  be  turned  over,  twisted,  and  bent  out  of 
shape  by  earthquakes,  or  torn  up  by  tloatiug  icebergs 
drifting  on  those  ancient  seas. 

This  lias  been  the  work  of  the  sea— to  create  the  dry 
land.  To-day,  even  while  you  are  looking  on,  the  sen 
is  at  work.  The  waves  are  always  tearing  down  and 
building  up.  The  water  holds  countless  millions  of  liv- 
ing creatures,  each  in  its  tiny  shell.  Each  one  drinks 
the  water,  and  extracts  from  it  the  lime  he  uses  to  build 


his  house.  Millions  of  these  creatures  die  every  day,  and 
I their  tiny  bouses  sink  down  like  a white  snow-storm  of 
I shells  and  skeletons  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Deep 
under  the  Atlantic  these  shells  cover  the  bottom  with  a 
soft  mud  called  ooze.  Perhaps  this  ooze  will  in  some 
long-distant  time  be  lifted  above  the  sea  to  form  a new 
dry  land,  just  as  ages  ago  the  bones  of  other  creatures 
made  vast  ranges  of  hills  along  the  shore. 

Tho  water  is  the  great  land  builder,  and  these  waves  arc 
the  hammer  with  which  it  grinds  and  pounds  the  rocks 
into  sand.  The  tides  and  currents  shift  the  sand  about, 
making  new  beaches  where  tho  birds  gather  to  find  their 
focal,  aud  children  come  to  play.  Day  by  day,  summer 
and  winter,  the  work  goes  on.  The  sea  is  never  idle, 
never  hurries,  never  stops.  The  beach  to-day  is  different 
from  yesterday.  To-morrow  it  will  bo  different  still. 
You  may  not  see  tho  change,  but  the  change  goes  on,  and 
will  go  on  for  countless  years  on  years  to  come. 
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MAX  RANDER’S  WAR  STORY. 

BY  MATTHEW  WHITE.  JVX. 

TT  was  a year  ago  last  fall.  I was  ouly  eleven  then, 
and  we  were  all  travelling  over  in  Europe — father,  mo- 
ther, Thad,  and  I. 

Tlmd’s  my  little  brother,  you  know,  two  years  younger 
than  I am. 

Well,  we  had  been  to  Loudon,  with  its  jolly  cabs,  and  to 
Paris,  with  its  funny  sewers,  and  were  on  our  way  back 
from  little  Switzerland,  with  its  big  mountains,  when  fa- 
ther took  it  into  his  head  to  stop  for  a week  in  a poky  old 
town  somewhere  in  Germany. 

Here  we  staid  at  a dreadfully  quiet  hotel  on  a narrow 
street,  which  Thad  called  an  alley;  but  father  liked  it  be- 
cause it  was  right  opposite  a house  where  he  used  to  board 
in  a professor's  family  when  he  was  a boy. 

We  had  been  in  this  dismal  place  for  three  or  four  days, 
when  one  morning  mother  woke  up  with  one  of  her  nerv- 
ous spells,  so  instead  of  our  all  going  off  for  a long  walk 
in  the  country,  father  staid  home,  with  mother,  and  sent 
Thad  and  me  to  take  a stroll  through  the  streets  near  the 
hotel,  where  there  was  not  any  danger  of  our  getting  lost. 

Well,  we  started  out  and  walked  twice  around  the  mar- 
ket-place, stood  gazing  for  five  minutes  at  some  dusty 
cakes  and  candy  in  the  confectioner's  window,  and  spent 
ten  minutes  more  in  watching  the  German  boys  play  their 
stupid  games  during  recess  at  the  Gymnasium,  which  is  not 
a gymnasium  at  all,  but  a grammar  school.  Then  when 
they  all  went  back  to  their  books  again,  we  were  left  out 
in  the  roughly  paved  street  with  no  sidewalks,  nobody  in 
it  to  look  at,  no  horse-cars  to  ride  on,  and  the  sun  shining 
as  brightly  as  if  we  were  having  a jolly  good  time,  and 
were  hoping  it  would  not  rain. 

“Oh,  how  these  stones  hurt  my  feet!"  exclaimed  Thad, 
when  we  had  stumbled  along  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way 
for  a block  or  so.  “ Let’s  go  out  in  the  country.”  And 
into  the  country  we  went,  keeping  on  iu  the  same  street 
until  it  changed  from  a street  into  a road  on  which  we 
had  never  been  before,  with  tall  trees  in  a straight  line  on 
each  side  of  it,  and  nice  green  grass  all  along  the  edge. 

I was  pretty  positive,  to  be  sure,  that  father  would  not 
have  approved  of  our  going  outside  the  town,  but  what 
else  could  we  do  to  amuse  ourselves  ? 

“It’s  better  than  bothering  mother,  anyway,” I finally 
decided ; and  so  we  walked  aud  ran,  played  tag  and  count- 
ed trees,  until  we  grew  tired,  when,  spying  a nice  shady 
spot  under  the  brow  of  a hill,  I told  Thad  that  we  had  bet- 
ter rest  there  awhile  before  starting  back  again  for  dinner. 

“It’s  a valley,  isn’t  it,  Max  ?”  observed  my  brother,  as 
we  stretched  ourselves  out  beneath  a large  tree.  He  had 
just  begun  the  study  of  geography,  and  feeling  that  I 
should  never  neglect  any  opportunity  of  training  his 
young  mind  in  useful  knowledge,  1 at  once  began  to  point 
out  all  the  geographical  divisions  within  view,  and  was 
much  encouraged  by  the  respectful  attention  Thad  appear- 
ed to  pay,  until  I suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  asleep. 

“ Poor  little  chap!”  I muttered ; “ I wonder  if  I oughtn't 
to  wake  him  up;”  and  while  I was  trying  to  guess  wheth- 
er we  had  come  one  mile  or  three,  in  order  to  reckon  how 
long  it  would  take  us  to  return  to  town,  I— well,  I must 
have  fallen  asleep  too,  for  the  blue  sky,  and  the  green 
grass,  and  the  yellow  sun  finally  got  so  mixed  up  in  my 
mind  that  I wasn’t  sure  of  any  one  of  them,  and  then  all 
was  a blank,  as  authors  say  iu  books  when  they  don't  ex- 
actly know  bow  to  describe  a person’s  feelings  in  an  upset 
or  a runaway. 

Well,  I lay  there  in  that  sort  of  a hollow  place  in  the 
l>ank,  with  the  tree  in  front  of  me,  and  Thad  at  my  side, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  I guess. 

Of  course  I don't  know  what  went  on  around  me  dur- 
ing that  time,  so  I sha’n’t  attempt  to  tell ; all  I know  is 
that  when  I had  the  natural  use  of  my  senses  once  more. 


1 1 heard  such  a horrible  noise  right  over  my  head  as  near 
! ly  made  mo  lose  them  again. 

Bang,  bang,  bang,  and  boom,  b-r-r-r,  bang! 

What  on  earth  could  it  all  mean  f I rubbed  my  eyes 
and  felt  of  my  ears  to  make  sure  they  were  in  good  work- 
ing order,  and  then  ventured  to  peek  out  around  the  tree 
which  I have  said  stood  directly  in  front  of  the  little  hol- 
low in  the  side  of  the  hill  which  I had  chosen  for  a rest 
ing-plaee. 

Goodness!  didn’t  my  heart  beat  like  sixty  when  I saw 
what  it  was  that  made  the  racket.  Soldiers! 

There  they  were,  whole  regiments  of  them,  standing  on 
the  edge  of  the  field  opposite,  just  where  it  sloped  down  to 
form  the  valley  Thad  had  spoken  about. 

He  had  been  waked  up  too  by  this  time,  and  when  he 
saw  the  troops  over  there  blazing  away  right  for  the  spot 
almost  where  we  were  crouching,  he  looked  pretty  well 
scared,  I can  tell  you. 

“What  are  they  doing.  Max  ?”  he  asked,  grabbing  hold 
of  my  jacket,  aud  squeezing  up  closer  to  me. 

“I  guess  they’re  fighting,”  I replied. 

“Who  are  they  fighting  with  ?”  But  just  then  anoth- 
er bang,  bang,  banging  over  our  heads  answered  the 
question,  and  revealed  to  us  the  terrible  fact  that  we  were 
between  two  fires. 

I won't  pretend  to  say  that  I wasn’t  frightened,  for  I 
was.  and  I’ll  put  it  to  any  other  fellow  of  eleven  if  he 
would  not  feel  sort  of  trembly  about  the  knees  to  wake 
up  from  a nap  and  suddenly  find  himself  between  two 
armies  firing  away  at  one  another  for  dear  life. 

“But  1 didn’t  know  there  was  any  war  here  now,” 
continued  my  brother,  when  there  was  a slight  pause  iu 
the  hostilities,  as  the  newspaper  writers  say. 

“Oh,  you  never  can  calculate  on  countries  over  here," 
I returned,  as  I wiped  the  perspiration  from  my  forehead. 
“ l s’jxjse  the  Emperor's  got  mad  with  France  again,  and 
they’re  going  to  kill  off  several  thousand  poor  chaps,  who 
don’t  feel  mad  a bit.  to  fix  matters.  Those  are  Germans 
over  there;  I can  tell  by  the  uniforms,  so  of  course  the 
French  must  be  on  our  side.  Now — ” But  at  thnt  instant 
the  firing  began  again  worse  than  ever. 

The  smoke  filled  the  little  valley  in  clouds,  so  we 
couldn’t  see  how  many  men  fell ; and  when  it  blew  away, 
there  was  nobody  lying  on  the  ground,  so  we  concluded 
they  must  have  cleared  the  field  of  the  killed  and  wound 
ed  under  its  protection. 

Sometimes  in  the  pauses  of  the  shooting  we  could  hear 
the  captains  and  generals  shouting,  and  the  drums  beating, 
and  see  the  flashing  bayonets,  and  the  flags  flying  proudly. 

“Perhaps  they  won’t  find  us,  after  all,”  said  Thad,  dur- 
ing one  of  these  peaceful  lulls;  and  indeed  I hod  already 
begun  to  indulge  myself  in  the  same  hope,  when  what 
should  the  Germans  do  but  rush  down  the  opposite  bank, 
and  prepare  to  charge  right  for  our  tree. 

On  they  came,  plunging  over  stones  and  ditches,  swords 
waving,  bayonets  flashing,  fury  gleaming  from  their  eyes. 

“ Don't  cry,  Thad,”  I whispered,  when  there  was  only 
a few  feet  left  between  us  and  the  advancing  army. 
“Come,  let’s  stand  out  in  front  of  them,  so  they  won’t 
trample  on  us,  anyway;”  and  summoning  all  my  cour- 
age, I took  my  brother  by  the  hand,  and  stepped  out 
from  behind  the  tree,  facing  the  whole  battle  front. 

As  soon  as  the  Colonel  or  Captain,  whichever  it  was. 
caught  sight  of  us,  lie  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice; 
but  of  course  neither  Thad  nor  I understood  a word,  al- 
though I supposed  he  was  calling  on  us  to  surrender. 

Thinking  this  a much  more  comfortable  way  of  euding 
matters  than  by  being  put  to  the  sword,  I screamed  out, 
as  bold  as  I could:  “If  you  please,  sir,  we’re  Americans, 
and  I hope  you’ll  whip  the  Frenchmen  all  to  pieces." 

I didn't  expect  he’d  understand  all  I said,  of  course,  al- 
though I was  pretty  certain  of  America’s  being  nearly 
the  same  in  German  as  in  English. 
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But  what  do  you  think  the*  man  did  { He  said  some- 
thing to  the  soldiers;  then  turning  to  me,  he  pointed  to 
an  opening  in  the  ranks  he  had  caused  to  be  made  just  in 
front  of  us,  and  at  once  understanding  what  lie  meant, 
Thad  and  1 ran  for  it,  never  stopping  until  we  had  left 
t lie  soldiers  far  behind  us,  when  I thought  it  would  be  as 
well  to  call  a halt,  and  consider  as  to  the  quickest  way  of 
getting  back  to  the  hotel,  for  it  was  by  this  time  long  aft- 
er the  dinner  hour. 

However,  wc;  managed  to  find  the  road  after  a while, 
and  then  we  mode  for  the  town  as  fast  as  ever  we  could. 
Of  course  we  got  a scolding  for  having  staid  out  so  late ; 
but  when  the  story  of  the  exciting  adventure  we  had 
jiassed  through  was  told,  I felt  sure  we'd  both  be  looked 
upon  with  more  respect. 

Well,  father  and  mother  listened  breathlessly,  and 
when  I had  finished  I asked  father  if  he  had  heard  any- 
thing about  the  invasion  of  the  French  army.  At  that 
he  broke  out  into  the  most  frightful  fit  of  laughter,  and 
really  for  a minute  I thought  that  my  account  of  the 
danger  Thad  and  I had  been  in  had  made  him  kind  of 
hysterical  (I  always  used  to  think  it  ought  to  be  her- 
terical,  as  men  don’t  often  get  that  way),  until  he  caught 
his  breath  long  enough  to  say:  “Oh,  Max,  Max!  there  j 
wasn’t  any  French  army  there.  The  whole  affair  was  | 
merely  a sham  battle  between  two  of  the  German  regi- 
ments for  practice,  and  the  only  reason  you  didn't  get  hit  ! 
was  because  the  guns  were  only  loaded  with  powder.” 


THE  GAME  OF  POLO. 

HHHE  Polo  family  have  always  been  great  travellers. 
_L  The  adventurous  Venetian,  Marco  Polo,  who  started 
Eastward  long  enough  before  Columbus  thought  of  discov- 
ering Americar-or,  indeed,  before  anybody  thought  of  Co- 
lumbus—^ was  the  first  of  the  long  line  to  make  himself 
known  throughout  the  world.  This  was  about  the  year 
1280,  or  more  than  six  hundred  years  ago;  and  almost  as 
long  ago  as  that,  according  to  all  accounts,  another 
branch  of  this  distinguished  family,  which  we  have  come  ; 
to  know  as  the  game  of  Polo,  was  known  and  liked  in  i 
other  parts  of  the  Orient.  Travellers  tell  us  that  for  cen- 
turies the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  of  India  have  ! 
played  the  game,  and  liked  it  so  well  that  they  gave  it  a 
nume  signifying  in  their  language  “the  game  of  all  ' 
games.”  This  game  was  born  in  a country  where  there 
were  no  telegraphs,  no  railroads,  not  even  an  old-fashion- 
ed stage-coach.  All  travelling  was  done  on  horseback, 
and  all  business  depended  upon  the  skill  and  fidelity  of 
the  horsemen.  A game  that  taught  the  dusky  lads  to  be  J 
good  horsemen  was  more  than  an  amusement — it  was  a 
national  blessing.  Polo  was  for  ages,  and  is  still,  the  na-  j 
tioual  game  of  these  districts.  The  boys  are  hardly  large 
enough  to  lay  their  hand  on  a pony's  back  before  they 
learn  to  play  Polo.  The  English  in  India  have  taken  j 
up  the  game,  but  even  with  their  superior  ponies  and 
equipments  they  can  not  vanquish  the  natives  in  a friend-  | 
ly  contest  with  the  ball  and  mallet.  This  is  because  | 
the  Indians  from  their  earliest  boyhood  are  taught  to  play 
the  game,  just  as  we,  at  a similar  age,  are  taught  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Latin  grammar.  The  English  arc  almost  as 
fond  of  good  horsemanship  as  the  East  Indians,  and  as 
soon  as  their  soldiers  in  India  saw  the  game,  they  learned 
it  and  played  it.  Thus  Polo  travelled  from  India  to  Eng- 
land. Fivo  or  six  years  ago  it  took  a trip  to  America: 
and  although  it  still  makes  New  York  its  head-quarters  on  , 


this  side  the  Atlantic,  it  has  travelled  all  over  the  United 
States,  visiting  nearly  every  principal  city,  and  general 
ly  making  a long  stay. 

The  only  thing  to  prevent  American  boys  from  learn- 
ing to  play  this  exciting  game  is  the  great  lack  of  ponies. 
While  an  East  Indian  boy  would  have  a pony,  even  if  he 
were  too  poor  to  have  a coat,  many  an  American  boy  with 
plenty  of  coats  is  not  able  to  have  a pony.  But  with  the 
ponies  once  at  hand,  and  ‘boys  who  can  ride  them  well, 
the  game  is  easily  learned.  It  is  no  more,  indeed,  than 
“shinny”  on  horseback,  and  if  there  is  any  American  boy 
who  does  not  know  how  to  play  shinny,  be  is  yet  to  be 
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heard  from.  Ordinary  homes  are  too  large  for  Polo,  even  I to  strike  the  ball.  The  .smaller  the  pony,  the  better  for 
when  the  players  are  full-grown  men,  for  the  higher  u the  player;  and  it  should  be  as  gentle  is  a kitten,  as 
player  is  from  the  ground,  the  more  dilHcult  it  is  for  him  | quick  as  a Hush,  and  as  swift  as  a deer.  The  ponies  gen- 
erally used  in  New  York  and  New 
port  are  brought  from  Texas  and 
Mexico,  and,  as  most  boys  know, 
these  animals  do  not  unite  ull  the 
g(sxl  qualities  of  the  Arabian  steed. 
They  art*  a little  too  fond  of  kick- 
ing, and  of  stopping  suddenly,  and 
smiling  with  their  ears,  while  their 
rider  slides  over  t heir  head.  .Some- 
times, however,  a young  member 
of  the  party  appears  mounted  upon 
a Shet  land  pony,  a shining,  bright 
eyed  little  animal,  as  gentle  as  it  is 
beautiful.  These poniesarc  scarce, 
and  often  expensive ; but  it  will 
be  good  news  to  some  of  the  boys 
to  hear  that  a gentleman  has  re- 
cently slocked  a farm  with  them 
in  Westchester  County,  only  a few 
miles  from  New  York,  and  that 
he  intends  to  raise  hundreds  of 
them  for  sale. 

The  Polo  costume  is  a very 
bright  one,  generally  consisting 
of  a colored  shirt,  tight  - titling 
cloth  pantaloons,  and  gaiters,  with 
the  small  cap  that  is  well  known 
as  a “ Polo  cap.  ” There  may  be 
any  number  of  players  on  a 
side,  from  one  to  a dozen.  The 
bull  is  made  of  wood,  painted 
white,  and  looks  like  a base-ball. 
The  mallet,  which  is  called  a 
“stick.”  has  a handle  six  or  seven 
feet  long,  and  is  used  to  drive  the 
ball  into  the  home  of  the  enemy. 
Each  side  has  its  goal,  made  by 
driving  two  |x>les  into  the  ground 
alxmt  six  feet  apart.  The  ball  is 
laid  in  the  centre  of  the  ground, 
and  nt  a signal  the  players  make 
a dash  for  it.  Whichever  side 
succeeds  in  driving  it  through  the 
goul  of  its  opponents  is  the  victor. 
The  games  that  are  played  on  the 
Polo  Grounds  in  the  upper  part  of 
Ne\v  York  city  are  usually  very 
pretty  sights.  They  are  attended 
almost  always  by  a number  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  of  fashion, 
who  drive  out  in  four-horse  coach- 
es,  and  arc  shielded  from  the  sun 
either  by  the  stationary  awning, 
or  by  bright-colored  tents,  often 
made  of  the  finest  materials.  In 
the  heat  of  the  summer  the  Polo 
centre  is  chungod  from  New  York 
to  Newport,  where  most  of  the 
players  are  gathered.  The  last 
game  at  Newport  for  this  season 
wits  played  only  a few  days  ago. 
A number  of  the  fortunate  New 
York  boys  who  have  spent  the 
summer  at  Newport  have  been 
practicing  frequently,  with  a view 
to  making  tlieir  first  appearance 
iti  public  in  this  city  next  spring. 
Some  of  them  by  a few  montlis' 
practice  have  become  very  expert 
players. 
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GARFIELD’S  BOYHOOD. 

rilHE  late  President  Garfield  was  born  in  a log-cabin — 
1 a real  cabin,  for  it  had  only  one  room.  The  roof 
was  of  rude  split  shingles,  and  the  floor  of  puncheons. 
His  father  died  while  the  boy  was  still  a baby,  leaving  the 
mother  very  poor,  with  four 
children  to  bring  up  as  best  she 
could.  The  country,  North- 
ern Ohio,  was  wild  and  new, 
and  the  boys  had  small  oppor- 
tunity for  education,  and  few 
companions  of  their  own  age. 

Except  the  Bible,  there  were 
almost  no  books  in  that  re- 
gion, and  there  were  no  peri- 
odicals for  young  people  then, 
so  that  even  if  the  young  Gar- 
fields  had  been  able  to  Hpare 
time  for  reading,  they  had  no- 
thing to  read. 

The  boy  who  afterward  be- 
came President  of  the  United 
States  found  himself  born  ap- 
parently to  a life  of  hard  coun- 
try work.  As  soon  as  ho  could 
do  anything  on  the  farm,  he 
began  to  help,  and  as  he  grew 
older,  the  only  change  that 
came  to  him  was  a steady  in- 
crease in  the  amount  and  dif- 
ficulty of  the  work  he  had  to 
do.  It  was  only  by  hard  work, 
indeed,  that  the  family  could 
live  at  all.  His  mother — the 

dear,  brave  old  lady  to  whom  we  have  all  become  at- 
tached—not  only  attended  to  all  her  household  duties, 
but  toiled  hard  besides.  She  mude  the  clothes  for  her 
family,  and  took  in  sewing  from  the  neighbors.  She 
worked  in  the  fields,  too,  and  even  helped  in  the  clearing 
of  timber  land,  her  boys  working  with  her. 

James  went  to  the  country  school  to  learn  to  read  and 
spell  and  cipher  a little:  for  very  little  more  than  this 
could  be  learned  in  country  schools  then.  It  is  said  that 
ho  had  many  fights  there,  frequently  having  battles  with 
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lads  larger  than  himself ; and  throughout  his  boyhood 
he  showed  as  much  pluck  and  spirit  in  the  discharge  of 
duty  as  lie  did  in  these  school  battles.  In  the  haying 
season  he  would  walk  ten  milt's  to  get  a day’s  work  to  do, 
and  he  was  always  ready  to  do  whatever  there  was  to  lie 
douc.  He  labored  sometimes  us  a carpenter,  and  once. 

when  he  had  no  money,  and 
wanted  to  attend  a boarding- 
i school,  he  hired  himself  out 
to  a carpenter,  ami  earned 
enough  to  pay  his  way  by  the 
labor  of  his  hands  on  Satur- 
days. 

At  one  time  he  hired  him- 
self to  the  owner  of  an  ashery. 
at  nine  dollars  a month,  >uid 
worked  in  ashes  until  the  ends 
of  his  hair  were  bleached.  He 
next  undertook  to  chop  one 
hundred  cords  of  hard  oak 
wood  for  fifty  dollars,  and  did 
it.  He  tried  to  secure  employ- 
ment as  a Bailor  on  the  lakes, 
but  failing  in  that,  he  took  a 
place  us  driver  to  a canal-boat. 
No  work  was  too  hard  or  too 
humble  for  him,  if  only  it 
were  honest,  and  promised 
him  a little  money. 

After  his  canal-boat  experi- 
ence he  fell  sick,  and  before  he 
got  well  agaiu  he  had  spent 
all  the  money  he  had,  and 
more — for  he  was  in  debt  for 
his  doctor’s  bill.  He  set  to 
work  to  save  money,  and  soon  paid  off  his  debt  Mean- 
time the  thirst  for  knowledge  had  been  uwakened  in  him. 
and  he  began  that  severe  struggle  for  education  which 
ended  only  when  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose.  At 
first  he  dreamed  of  nothing  more  than  going  through  the 
studies  taught  in  the  little  academy  at  Chester,  Ohio;  and 
truly  that  seemed  task  enough  to  set  himself,  for  ho  had 
neither  money  nor  friends  able  to  help  him,  and  he  must 
earn  with  his  hands  all  that  it  would  cost  him  for  board, 
lodging,  and  tuition.  He  began  with  only  seventeen  dol- 
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lars.  This  was  spent  during  the  first  term,  All  that  he 
could  cum  during  vacation  went  to  pay  off  the  old  score 
of  his  doctor,  and  he  begun  the  second  term  with  but  a 
six  pc? nee  in  his  pocket.  Dropping  this  into  the  con- 
tribution box  at  church,  he  left  himself  actually  penni- 
less; but  diflicultics  of  this  kind  did  not  appall  the  brave, 
resol ute  boy.  Had  he  not  always  earned  all  that  he  spent  i 
He  had  provided  for  himself  in  the  past  by  the  labor  of 
his  hands,  and  he  would  do  the  same  now.  It  was  then 
that  he  hired  himself  to  the  carpenter  os  lias  been  related 
already. 

During  the  next  winter  young  Garfield  undertook  to 
control  and  teach  the  school  in  a district  from  which 
the  last  teacher  had  been  driven  away  by  unruly  boys. 
It  was  a brave  thing  to  do,  for  he  was  scarcely  more 
than  a boy  himself,  and  it  was  certain  that  the  young 
bullies  of  the  district  would  contest  the  question  of  mas- 
tery with  him.  There  was  danger  of  defeut  and  fail- 
ure. but  he  braved  all  and  took  the  school.  The  ques- 
tion whether  he  or  the  big  boys  were  to  control  the 
school  was  soon  brought  to  a test.  The  largest,  strong- 
est, and  most  daring  boy  became  unruly,  and  after  the 
custom  of  that  time  the  teacher  must  chastise  him,  or  the 
discipline  of  the  school  would  have  been  utterly  brokeu 
up.  It  was  a question  whether  Garfield  would  thrash  the 
boy  or  the  boy  thrash  Garfield,  and  the  school  was  much 
interested  in  its  decision.  There  was  a severe  struggle,  at 
the  end  of  which  there?  was  no  louger  any  doubt  who  was 
master  of  that  school,  for  the  big  boy  hud  had  his  thrash- 
ing, and  “Jim  Garfield,”  whom  the  boys  had  regarded  as 
a raw  youth,  was  ever  afterward  respected  as  “Mr.  Gar- 
field, the  teacher/’ 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  young  Garfield  began  to 
entertain  larger  hopes  in  the  matter  of  education.  He 
Wits  earning  liiss  way  through  the  academy  at  Chester: 
why  might  he  not  earn  his  way  also  through  a prepara- 
tory  school,  and  finally  through  college  ? Young  Garfield 
was  willing  and  glad  to  be  a country  school-master  so 
long  as  that  seemed  necessary,  just  as  he  was  always  will- 
ing to  do  any  honest  work  that  came  in  his  wav;  but  he 
was  not  content  to  be  a half-educated  school-teacher  all 
his  life,  if  a fuller  education  could  be  had;  and  after  look- 
ing into  the  matter  he  was  convinced  that  a complete  col- 
lege training  was  not  beyond  his  reach.  It  would  require 
patience,  hard  work,  and  close  economy  to  accomplish  this, 
but  it  could  be  accomplished,  and  for  this  resolute  young 
fellow,  with  his  stout  heart  and  strong  arms,  that  was 
enough.  As  nearly  as  he  could  tell,  it  would  take  him 
twelve  years  to  fit  himself  for  college  and  to  go  through 
the  college  course,  for  he  must  work  and  teach  one  year 
to  earn  his  school  or  college  expenses  during  the  next. 
But  the  thought  of  twelve  years  of  toil,  economy,  and 
study  did  not  daunt  him  in  the  least,  and  so  he  set  to  work 
at  once. 

How  he  accomplished  more  than  he  had  thought  possi- 
ble. doing  in  three  years  wliat  he  had  planned  to  do  in 
four,  and  otherwise  getting  on  faster  and  better  than  lie 
had  expected,  is  too  long  a story  to  tell  here;  but  it  is  to 
lx*  wished  that  every  reader  of  Young  People  would  read 
not  only  about  Mr.  Garfield's  youth,  but  the  whole  story 
of  his  life,  in  the  biographies  that  have  been  written  of 
him. 

It  is  very  interesting  and  very  profitable  reading,  not 
because  Mr.  Garfield  was  a Major-General,  a member  of 
Congress,  a distinguished  statesman,  and  finally  Presi- 
dent, but  because  he  was  always  a man  of  high  character 
and  great  courage : because  he  knew,  even  in  boyhood,  how 
to  master  himself;  because  he  made  his  own  way  in  life 
by  patience,  perseverance,  and  conscientious  industry ; 
because  all  the  high  honors  that  have  been  heaped  upon 
him  were  his  by  right  of  his  worth.  This  whole  great 
country  of  fifty  millions  of  people  is  in  real  mourning  for 
his  death,  not  because  he  was  President,  but  because  every 


one  of  the  fifty  millions  has  learned  to  honor  and  love 
the  man  for  his  noble  character. 

Mr.  Garfield  left  five  children,  two  others  having  died. 
We  give  portraits  of  the  two  elder  boys  and  of  the  only 
girl.  Mollie.  who  is  a bright,  winning  lass  of  about  tliir 
teen  years,  has  come  to  be  the  pot  of  the  whole  American 
people.  On  the  very  day  of  his  death  Mr.  Garfield  asked 
especially  to  have  Mollie  sit  with  him,  and  he  and  she 
talked  together  until  he  grew  drowsy.  Then,  still  to  bear 
him  company,  Mollie  sat  down  near  the  foot  of  the  lied, 
where,  after  a little  while,  she  fainted,  and  was  carried  out 
of  the  room.  That  was  her  last  visit  to  her  father's  bed- 
side, the  last  time  she  spoke  to  him  or  heard  him  speak. 

Harry  and  James  Garfield  were  with  their  father  when 
he  was  shot,  and  their  manly  bearing  and  tender  devotion 
to  their  parents  during  these  many  sad  days  have  won  for 
them  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  country.  Ilurry  i?> 
said  to  be  a fine  musician.  Both  are  at  Williams  College, 
where  the  late  President  graduated  nearly  thirty  years 
ago.  The  .younger  children,  Irwin  and  Abram,  remained 
at  Mentor  with  their  aged  grandmother  duriug  the  whole 
time  of  their  father's  fatal  illness. 


A BIT  OP  POVERTY. 

BY  W.  T.  PKTEKS. 

1 know  a little  maiden 
In  a most  tremendous  Ism  net. 

All  manufactured  out  of  black. 

With  maiding  poppies  on  it. 

Her  shoes  arc  two  old  rubbers. 

Full  of  many  a bole  and  leak. 

And — bless  you — these  arc  only  worn 
On  one  day  of  the  week. 

But  her  laugh  is  molten  silver. 

And  her  hair  is  burnished  gold. 

Aud  the  treasures  in  her  jewelled  eyes 
An*  riches  manifold. 

And  no  one  on  the  broad  round  earth 
Is  happier  than  she. 

Although  this  little  maiden 
Is  as  poor  as  she  cau  be. 


THE  TALKING  LEAVES.1 

0n  £ tin  (an  Storg, 

BY  WILLIAM  0.  STODDARD 


Chapter  II. 


ID  you  say,  Murray,  then* 
were  any  higher  mount 
a ins  than  these  V* 

* * Higher'll  these  ? Why. 
Steve,  the  mountains  we 
crossed,  away  liack  then* 
just  tilts  side  of  the  Texas 
border,  were  twice  as  high, 
some  of  them.” 

“These  are  big  enough 
Are  there  any  higher 
mountains  in  the  world 
than  ours  ? Did  you  ever 
see  any  t” 

“I’ve  seen  some  of  them. 
I’ve  heard  it  said  the  tall 
est  are  in  India.  South  America  can  beat  us.  I’ve  seen 
the  Andes.” 

‘ I don’t  want  to  see  anything  that  looks  worse  to  climb 
than  this  range  right  ahead  of  us.” 

“ Where  the  Apaches  got  through.  Steve,  we  can 
They’re  only  a hunting  party,  too.” 

‘More  warriors  than  we  have.” 

* Befit! u In  lUsrn’a  Yorao  Prorr.it  No.  101,  October  4. 
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‘‘Only  Apaches,  Steve.  Ours  are  Li  pons.  There’s  a 
big  difference  in  that,  I tell  you.” 

“The  Lipaus  are  your  friends.” 

“Yours  too,  and  you  must  let.  them  think  you  are  their 
friend,  strong.  The  Apaches  are  everybody’s  enemies — 
mine,  yours — only  fit  to  be  killed  off.” 

“ You’ve  killed  some  of  'em.” 

“Not  so  many  as  I mean  to  kill.  That’s  one  thing  I’m 
on  this  trip  for.  Old  Two-Knives  would  almost  have 
given  it  up  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me.” 

“ I don’t  feel  that  way  about  the  Lipans,  if  they  did  cap- 
ture me.  All  I want  of  them  is  to  get  away,  and  go  back 
to  the  settlements.” 

“ Maybe  your  folks  won’t  know  you  when  you  come.” 

Steve  looked  down  at  his  fine  muscular  form  from  limb 
to  limb,  while  the  stern,  wrinkled  face  of  his  companion 
almost  put  on  a smile. 

“ I’d  have  to  wash,  that’s  a fact.” 

“Get  off  your  war-paint.  Put  on  some  white  men's 
clothing.  Cut  your  hair.” 

“ They'd  know  me  then." 

“You’ve  grown  a head  taller  since  you  was  captured, 
and  they’ve  made  a Li  pan  of  you  all  over  hut  in  two 
places.” 

“What  are  they  ?” 

“Your  eyes  and  hair.  They’re  as  light  as  mine  were 
when  I was  of  your  age." 

“ I'm  not  a Lipan  inside,  Murray,  nor  any  other  kind  of 
Indian.  It  would  take  more  than  three  years  to  do  that.” 

“ I’ve  been  among  ’em  seven.  But  then  I never  would 
paint.” 

The  sun  and  the  wind  had  painted  him  darkly  enough, 
and  if  his  hair  had  once  been  “light,”  it  was  now  as  white 
as  the  tops  of  the  mountains  he  and  Steve  had  been  look- 
ing at. 

Behind  them,  on  a barren,  sandy  level,  through  which 
ran  a narrow  stream  of  ice-cold  water,  about  threescore 
of  wild-looking  human  beings  were  dismounted,  almost  in 
a circle,  each  holdingthe  end  of  a long  “lariat"  of  strong 
hide,  at  the  other  end  of  which  was  a horse. 

Some  seemed  to  have  two  and  even  three  horses,  as  if 
they  were  on  an  errand  which  might  use  up  one  and  call 
for  another.  That,  was  quite  likely,  for  Lipan  warriors 
are  terribly  hard  riders.  Those  who  had  now  but  one 
horse  had  probably  worn  out  their  first  mount,  and  turn- 
ed him  adrift  by  the  way-side,  to  be  picked  up,  Indian  . 
fashion,  on  the  way  home.  When  a plains  Indian  leaves 
a horse  in  that  way,  and  does  not  find  him  again,  he  tries 
his  best  to  find  some  other  man's  horse  to  take  his  place. 

More  than  sixty  Indian  warriors,  all  in  their  war-paint,  : 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  knives,  revolvers,  repeating  rifles, 
of  the  lasst  and  latest  patterns,  and  each  carrying  a long  j 
steel-headed  Mexican  lance.  Not  a bow  or  arrow  or  war-  | 
club  among  them.  All  such  weapons  belong  to  the  old,  : 
old  times,  or  to  poor  miserable  second-rate  Indians  who 
eau  not  buy  anything  better.  The  fierce  and  haughty 
Li{>an.s  and  Comauchcs,  and  other  warlike  tribes,  insist 
on  being  armed  as  well  as  the  United  States  troops,  and 
even  better. 

What  could  a cavalryman  do  with  a lance  ? About  as 
much  as  an  Indian  with  a sword,  for  that  is  one  weapon 
the  red  men  could  never  learn  the  use  of  from  King  Phil- 
ip's day  to  this. 

It  was  luncheon-time  with  that  Lipan  war  party,  and 
they  were  hard  at  work  on  their  supplies  of  dried  venison 
and  cold  roast  buffalo  meat.  Their  halt  would  not  be  a J 
long  one  in  a spot  where  there  was  no  grass  for  their  j 
horses;  but  they  could  hold  a council  while  they  were 
eating,  and  they  could  listen  to  a sjieech  from  the  short,  I 
broad,  ugly-looking  old  chief,  who  now  stood  in  the  mid-  I 
die  of  the  circle. 

“ To-la-go-to-de  will  not  go  back  now  till  he  has  struck  > 
the  Apaches.  He  has  come  too  far.  The  squaws  of  his 
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j village  would  laugh  at  him  if  lie  rode  through  the  mount- 
ains and  came  back  to  them  with  empty  hands.” 

That  was  the  substance  of  bis  address,  put  again  and 
again,  in  different  shapes,  and  it  seemed  to  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  his  listeners.  There  is  nothing  a Lipan  brave 
I is  really  afraid  of  except  ridicule,  and  the  dread  of  being 
I laughed  at  was  the  strongest  argument  their  leader  could 
have  used  to  spur  them  forward.  Once,  indeed,  he  made 
another  sharp  hit  by  pointing  to  the  spot  where  Murray 
and  Steve  were  standing. 

“No  Tongue  has  the  heart  of  a Lipan.  He  says  if  we 
go  back  lie  will  go  on  alone.  He  will  take  the  Yellow 
Head  with  him.  They  will  not  lie  laughed  at  when  they 
come  back.  Will  the  Lipans  let  their  squaws  tell  them 
they  are  cowards,  and  dare  not  follow  an  old  pale-foce 
j and  a boy  ?” 

A deep,  half-angry  “ugh”  went  around  the  circle. 

To-la-go-to-de  had  won  over  all  the  grumblers  in  his 
audience,  and  need  not  have  talked  any  more. 

He  might  have  stopped  right  there,  and  proceeded  to 
, cat  another  slice  of  buffalo  meat;  but  when  an  Indian 
once  learns  to  lie  an  orator,  he  would  rather  talk  than  eat 
| any  day.  In  fact,  they  are  such  talkers  at.  home  and 
j among  themselves  that  Murray  had  earned  the  queer 
; name  given  him  by  the  chief  in  no  other  way  than  by  liis 
habitual  silence.  He  rarely  spoke  to  anybody,  and  so  he 
was  * • No  Tongue.  ” 

The  chief  himself  had  a name  of  which  he  was  enor- 
* mously  proud,  for  he  had  won  it  on  a battle-field.  His 
horse  had  been  killed  under  him  in  a battle  with  the 
Comanches  when  lie  was  yet  a young  warrior,  and  he 
had  fought  on  foot  with  a knife  in  each  hand. 

From  that  duv  forward  he  was  To-la-go-to-de,  or  “the 
chief  that  fights  with  two  knives.”  Any  name  he  may 
have  been  known  by  before  that  was  at  once  dropped  and 
forgotten. 

It  is  a noteworthy  custom,  but  the  English  have  some- 
thing almost  exactly  like  it.  A man  in  England  may  l»e 
plain  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Disraeli  for  ever  so  many  years, 
and  then  all  of  a sudden  he  becomes  Lord  So-and-So,  and 
nobody  ever  speaks  of  him  again  by  the  name  lie  carried 
when  he  was  a mere  “young  brave.”  It  is  a great  mis- 
take to  suppose  the  red  men  are  altogether  different  from 
the  white. 

j As  for  Steve,  his  hair  was  nearer  chestnut  than  yellow, 

. but  it  had  given  him  his  Indian  name — one  that  would 
stick  to  him  until,  like  To-la-go-to-de,  lie  should  distin- 
guish himself  in  battle,  and  win  a “war  name”  of  his 
own. 

He  and  Murray,  however  they  might  be  regarded  as 
members  of  the  tribe  and  of  that  war  party,  had  no  rights 
| in  the  “council.”  Only  born  Lipans  could  take  part  in 
I that,  except  by  special  invitation. 

It  happened,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  they  were 
both  glad  of  it,  for  “No  Tongue”  bad  more  than  usual  to 
say,  and  “Yellow  Head'’ was  very  anxious  to  listen  to 
him. 

“That,  peak  yonder  would  be  an  awful  climb,  Steve.” 

“ I should  say  it  would.” 

“ But  if  you  and  I were  up  there.  I’ll  tell  you  what  we 
could  do.  We  could  look  north  and  cast  into  New  Mex 
ico,  north  and  west  into  Arizona,  and  south,  every  way. 
into  Mexico  itself.” 

“Are  we  so  near  the  border  ?” 

“ I think  we  are.” 

Something  like  a thunder-cloud  seemed  to  lie  gathering 
on  Murray’s  face,  and  the  deep  furrows  grew  deeper,  in 
great  rigid  lines  and  curves,  while  his  steel-blue  eyes  light- 
ed up  with  a fire  that  made  them  unpleasant  to  look  upon. 

“You  lived  in  Mexico  once  ?” 

“ Did  I ? Did  I ever  tell  you  that  I” 

“ Not  exactly.  I only  guessed  it  from  things  you've 
dropped.” 
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“I’ll  tell  you  now,  then.  I did  live  in  Mexico.  Down 
yonder  in  Chi-hua-hua.” 

“She-waw-waw  t"  said  Steve,  trying  to  follow  the  old 
man's  rapid  pronunciation  of  the  strange  musical  name. 

“Down  there,  more  than  a hundred  miles  south  of  the 
Inmler.  I thought  we  were  safe.  The  mine  was  a good 
one.  The  hacienda  was  the  prettiest  place  I could  make 
of  it.  I thought  I should  never  leave  it.  But  the  Apaches 
came  one  day — ” 

He  stopped  a moment,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  ut  the 
tops  of  the  western  mountains. 

“ Did  you  have  a fight  with  them  1"  asked  Steve. 

“Fight  ? No.  I was  on  a hunt  in  the  Sierras  that 
day.  When  I came  home  it  was  all  gone.” 

"The  Apaches ?” 

“The  mine  was  there,  but  the  works  were  all  burned. 
So  was  the  hacienda  and  the  lints  of  the  peons  and  work- 
men— everything  that  would  burn.” 

“ But  the  people  ?” 
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"Cattle,  horses— all  they  could  drive  with  them  they 
carried  away.  We  won’t  say  anything  about  the  people, 
Steve.  My  wife  was  among  them.  She  was  a Spanish- 
Mexican  lady.  She  owned  the  mine  and  the  land.  We 
buried  her  before  we  set  out  after  the  Apaches.  I’ve  been 
following  them  ever  since.” 

“ Were  the  rest  all  killed  V ’ 


"All.  They  did  not  even  leave  ine  my  little  girl.  I 
hadn't  anything  left  to  keep  me  there.” 

"So  you  joined  the  Lipans  i" 

“They're  always  at  war  with  the  Apaches.  I’m  pretty 
near  to  being  an  Indian  now.”  - 

"I  won't  be  one,  then.  I'll  get  away  somehow.  I’m 
white,  and  I'm  almost  a man.” 

“Steve,  have  you  forgotten  anything  you  knew  the 
day  they  took  you  prisoner  ?” 

"No,  I haven’t.  I was  fifteen  then,  and  if  there’s  one 
thing  I’ve  been  afraid  of  it  was  that  I would  forget.  I’ve 
repeated  things  over  and  over  and  over  for  fear  they'd 
get  away  from  me.” 

"That’s  all  right.  I’ve  had  an  eye  ou  you  about  that. 
But  haven’t  you  learned  something  ?” 

“You’ve  taught  me  all  about  rocks  and  stones  and 
ores  and  mining — ” 

"Yes,  and  you  can  ride  like  a Lipun,  and  shoot  and 
hunt,  and  there  isn't  a young  brave  in  the  baud  that 
can  throw  you  in  a fair 
wrestle.” 

“That’s  all  Indian — ” 

“Is  it?  Well,  whether 
it  is  or  not,  you'll  need  it 
all  before  long.” 

“To  fight  Apaches  ?*’ 
“Better’ll  that,  Steve. 
It’s  been  of  no  use  for  you 
to  try  to  get  away  toward 
Texas.  They  watch  you 
too  closely;  and  besides, 
the  Oouuuiches  an*  most  of 
the  time  between  us  ami  the 
settlements.  They  won’t 
watch  you  at  all  out  here. 
That’s  why  I insisted  on 
bringing  you  along.” 

“Do  you  mean  I’ll  have 
a chance  to  get  away  I” 

“ I don’t  mean  you  shall 
go  hack  of  the  mountains 
again,  Steve.  You  must 
wait  patiently,  but  the  time 
'll  come.  I tell  you  what, 
my  boy.  when  you  find 
yourself  crossing  the  Ari- 
zona deserts  and  mount- 
ains all  alone  you'll  lie 
right  glad  you  can  ride 
and  shoot  und  hunt  and  find  your  own  way.  It’s  all 
Indian  knowledge,  but  it’s  wonderfully  useful  when  you 
have  to  take  care  of  yourself  in  an  Indian  country.” 

The  dark  cloud  was  very  heavy  on  Murray's  face  yet. 
hut  an  eager  light  was  shining  upon  that  of  his  young 
friend — the  light  of  hope. 

(to  UK  CONTWCKD.J 


TWO  STORIES  OF  YOUTHFUL  HEROISM.* 

BY  MARY  A.  BARR. 


HOW  KATE  SHELLEY  CROSSED  THE  UK1D0E. 

Oil,  lint  Hie  night  was  wild  ami  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  fierce 
and  high ! 

Oil,  hut  the  lightning  flashed  and  shot  across  the  inky  sky! 

While  the  hurtling  thunder  cracked  and  rolled,  till  down  the 
hlaek  clouds  came. 

And  earth  teemed  nothing  at  all  to  sight  but  water,  wind,  and 
flame. 

Kate  Shelley  stands  at  her  cottage  door,  and  |>oors  out  iuto 
the  night, 

• The  scene  of  the  former  of  these  heroic  acts  was  in  Boone  County, 

enteen  years  old,  and  the  boy  hero  only  twelve. 


1 For  she  sees,  slow  creeping  through  the  storm, the  pilot-engine’s 
light, 

And  it  must  cross  the  trestle-bridge  above,  the  swollen  creek: 
It  stops — it  runs — then  down  it  drops,  with  one  long  fearsome 
shriek. 

j “Kate,  stay!”  the  wailing  mother  cries;  but  the  young  soul 
rose  high — 

I “Nay,  mother,  1 must  try  to  help,  though  I should  fail  or  die/* 
' She  Auds  the  wreck,  hut  can  not  save,  yet  from  the  deep  below 
I A man  shouts  up  two  frightened  words.  She  answers  him  : “I 
I know.” 

Iowu ; of  the  latter,  Deal  Lake,  New  Jersey.  Kate  Shelley  is  about  tc* 
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The  train!  the  train!  the  swift  express!  the  crowded  Western 
train ! 

How  shall  she  quickest  reach  the  wires*  By  Bonne  the  hope 
is  vain. 

But  to  Moingona’a  hut  a mile,  ami  yet  so  wild  and  drear. 

To  brave  it  through  the  stormy  night  the  stoutest  heart  might 
fear. 


KATE  SHELLEY. 

Fans  a PBOTOT.ltra  iit  J.  Papl  91  Arris,  Booxr,  Iowa. 

Torn  by  the  undergrowth,  and  drenched,  the  wind  and  rain 
defied, 

She  reached  the  raging  Des  Moines,  and  the  bridge  that  spans 
its  tide: 

A bridge  not  built  for  hninaii  tread,  but  “On!*'  her  spirit 
cries — 

A bridge  of  full  four  hundred  feet,  nothing  lint  rails  and  tics. 

No  plank  the  daring  steps  to  hold,  and  if  a step  should  miss, 

Down  fifty  feet  below  her  rolls  the  watery  abyss. 

So  on  her  hands  and  knees  she  creeps,  lighting  the  wind  and 
rain. 

Staining  the  timbers  with  her  blood,  yet  heeding  not  the  pain. 

Then  on  and  on  she  bravely  sped!  Thick  darkness  round  her 

lay. 

Save  when  the  vivid  lightning  made  a still  more  dreadful  I 

day : 

Yet  raging  stream,  ami  roaring  wind,  and  fiercely  locating  rain 

Delayed  her  not:  one  thought  had  she — to  save  the  coining 
train. 

i 

At  length  the  bridge  is  fairly  crossed.  Bleeding  and  out  of 
breath, 

She  yet.  has  half  a mile  to  run — a fearful  race  with  Death: 

O’er  fallen  trees,  o’er  rocks,  through  creeks,  until — O blessed 
aiglit!— 

She  sees  the  way-sido  station-house  nml  its  one  glimmering 
light. 

Then  nil  forespent.  with  failing  strength,  she  pushes  wide  the 
door; 

With  gleaming  eyes  and  parted  lips,  she  stands  upon  the  floor: 

“ The  trettlrn  dorrs/  The  evt/uie*  wrecked!  <>h.  flop  Ihe  (tuning 
Ira  in  f1 

The  mini  springs  to  the  saving  wires — she  has  not  come  in 
vain. 

Then  tenderly  they  comfort  her.  They  ask,  “ How  did  yon 
come  f’ 

And,  bearing,  lift  tlieir  hearts  and  hats,  and  are  a moment  dumb. 

No  soul  among  them  would  have  dared  the  passage  dark  mid 
wild  : 

Ah ! but  God’s  angels  had  a charge  to  keep  this  noble  child. 

O brave  Kate  Shelley!  though  hard  toil  thy  daily  portion  be, 

Mothers  with  happy  pride  now  name  their  daughters  after 
the*; 

And  every  child  that  hears  tliy*tnle  shares  in  thy  nohlc  strain, 

And  dares  that  perilous  pass  with  thee  to  savo  the  coming 

train. 


LITTLE  CHARLIE  WHITE. 

I Well,  yes.  ma’am,  this  is  the  lake,  and  the  story  is  pleasant 
ami  true. 

Though  Charlie  White  did  nothing  at  all  lmt  what,  he’d  been 
taught  to  do. 

Yet  I count  it  honor  enough,  when  n boy  sees  trouble  and  muss, 

.lust  to  know  what  to  do,  and  do  if,  without  any  talk  or  fuss. 

You  know  what  the  August  weather  is.  and  children,  for  any 
sake, 

Will  not  keep  our  of  the  water:  there  were  two  that  day  in  the 
lake. 

The  one  was  near  about  eight,  and  the  other  was  twelve  years 
old— 

Both  just  of  tliut  age,  as  you’ll  allow,  when  children  are  over- 
bold. 

One  moment  I heard  their  merry  laugh  ring  through  the  sum- 
mer air, 

And  the  next  tlieir  father’s  shout  of  “Help  /” — their  mother’s 
shriek  of  despair. 

But  lieing  old  and  lame,  ns  yon  see.  I stood,  dazed  like,  on  the 
bank. 

Till  Charlie  White  had  put  off  a boat,  ami  was  rowing  to  where 
they  sank. 

Twns  done  in  a moment,  quirk  ns  thought : and  that,  as  I take 
It,  ma’am, 

Makes  all  the  odds  between  true  courage  and  that  which  is 
half  a sham ; 

For  while  we  were  lost  in  fear  and  fright,  little  Charlie  had  got 
the  1»ont, 

And  when  the  children  rose  to  the  top.  was  there  to  keep  them 
afloat. 

For  Charlie  is  but  a little  fellow,  and  hadn’t  the  strength,  you 
see, 

To  lift  the  children  into  the  boat,  but  he  spoke  cheerily. 

And  held  them  up  until  help  rnme;  ami  so,  with  a happy  heart, 

He  left  them  safe,  and  went  his  way,  just  glad  to  have  done  his 
part. 

And  host  of  all,  as  I said  before,  though  Charlie  is  noways  rash, 

The  deed  was  done,  as  such  brave  deeds  are,  rapid  and  prompt 
as  a flash : 

And  this,  I think,  is  the  children’s  way ; flag  never  mind  praise 
or  gain : 

I guess  you’ve  read  of  that  brave  Kate  Shelley  that  saved  the 
Western  train. 


CHARLIE  WHITE. 

Farm  a Piiotoomru  iv  (iTAtrm,  Aiuricv  Pass,  New  Jrnsrt. 

Well.  Kate  and  Charlie  are  of  one  kind,  and  surely  now  I ran 
see 

Why  Jeans  said  to  the  wise  and  the  great,  “Like  little  chil- 
dren lie.” 

For  though  we  may  honor  the  men  of  war,  who  have  tlieir  thou- 
sands slain. 

In  a better  world  God’s  angels,  perhaps,  may  count  it  a grander 
gain 

To  Kiiecor  a drowning  boy  and  girl,  or  to  save  a loaded  train.  ” 
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S*4Tn*,  WiaMPMW*  T***t-KJ*r. 


Inma  large  girl  eight  yearn  old-  We  take  II  ax- 
mr'k  torn#  I'rofU — Mtut  la,  Willie  »ml  Jwir  and 
1— anil  we  are  very  glad  when  papa  bring*  to  u*  a 
)i«*w  noinhtr.  I hiwf  a little  lawn  which  came  from 
Hrlilsh  Columbia.  It  ««»  three  w,*k«  old  when 
papa  Iwmjrht  it  fur  n*.  ami  eucb  a time  a*  w«  hud  in 
teaching  the  spotted  little  hahydrer  to  drink  rullkl 
It  grew  to  know  no,  and  became  a darling  pet  and 
playmate.  We  have  sent  It  on  a great  *hlp  to  a lit- 
tle boy  In  Ron  Francisco.  l trlwl  to  are  I'tm  go 
nwny  ; nod  she  cried.  so  the  man  Mid,  fur  «*.  We 
lire  upon  a bill,  andean  look  out  uwm  Puget  Round, 
and  ere  sblpa  coining  and  going  all  the  time.  On  » 
clear  day  wo  can  always  see  the  snowy  mount  slug. 

Miknir  R 


P*r«a«tt*i>c,  Yea*. 

I thought  I would  write  again,  and  a«*  whether 
my  letter  could  And  a place  In  Our  Poet-office  Box 
thla  time.  I came  home  a few  week*  ago  from  my 
vlalt  to  the  country.  While  I was  at  my  grandpa  * 
my  aimer  and  I bad  b real  nice  time  pldying  by  the  [ 
creek  which  wo*  below  tin*  house.  We  built  a rail.  ; 
and  haiit  some  splendid  rides  on  It.  l-n*t  night  I 
came  home  from  Newburgh,  where  1 went  soon  after 
inv  return  trout  the  country.  On  my  way  home  with  ' 
papa  and  mamma  we  saw  n wty  large  and  very  old-  I 
looking  cat  in  the  butcher's  shop,  and  the  butcher 
who  owned  him  told  papa  be  was  twenty-three  years  | 
old.  lie  said  he  knew  it  to  be  bo,  becaure  puss  had  | 
been  there  with  him  for  nil  that  time.  For  the  last  j 
four  nr  live  years  they  had  chopped  his  nicnf  line  i 
for  him,  because  he  had  hut  two  teeth  left.  1 tldnk 
it  he  were  mine  1 would  l>e  very  proud  of  him — I 
would  not  yon?  Ass  * V.  11.  j 

Tli«  cat  was  fortunate  III  having  so  kind  an  owner. 
Do  yon  know  that  In  India  there  are  hospitals  and 
asylums  for  aged  and  sick  animals,  where  the  great-  | 
e*l  care  la  taken  of  and  the  highest  honors  are  paid  i 
to  them?  Vet  human  life  Ib  not  highly  valued  in  : 
some  of  the  old  lnnda  where  they  ore  ao  tender  of  | 
the  lower  orders  of  creation. 

Raw  ftocwaiiT,  N*w  Hoax. 

I enjoyed  * nice  vacation,  and  after  It  returned 
cheerfully  to  school.  My  father  had  said  that  he 
would  give  me  a ring  if  I was  promoted,  so  I studied 
hard  last  term,  and  am  now  In  n higher  class,  t re- 
ceived four  beautiful  bntterfllv*  trom  Mte»  M.  R. 
All®.,  of  Washington,  D.  (*.  I have  a brunrh  rov-  , 
ered  with  now,  and  I have  pinned  the  bultcrtlle#  to 
it.  I am  much  obliged  to  yon  for  having  printed 
my  exchange-  Bams*  II.  II. 

N Ar»M».  *u»m,  Raw  Teas. 

We  have  a bird  nnd  n dog  (ay,  and  a dog  Yubble, 
saya  UdaU  The  bird  * name  la  Dixie,  and  ho  Is  not 
hutne.  1 have  a little  sister  and  brother  (ay,  and 
two  IwyeT*,  says  Lkla>.  We  hod  a real  idee  little  kit- 
ten, but  *Ue  died  or  ran  away.  Rhe  could  box  with 
Iter  paws.  Freddy  tried  to  box  with  a visitor  cat, 
bnt  she  would  not,  and  Freddy  wiw  disgusted. 

Wouldn't  mmM'Ixslj  send  some  tree  leave*,  for 
(Mislage  stamps  7 Papa  has  a lot  of  old  foreign 
stamps,  and  we  an*  making  n leaf  collection.  I am 
nearly  six,  and  I tell  papa  what  to  write  fnr  me. 

rluimu  Laiika  BkammaU- 


s»»t*  Casa*.  CMMMb, 

We  have  a big  Artesian  well  which  flow*  over  the 
plop  almost  nix Inches,  and  Is  live  hundred  feet  deep. 

Not  k>ng  ago  wc  went  to  Ran  Francisco  on  the 
ears,  visited  Woodward's  Garden,  and  had  a very  nice 
time.  I enjoyed  Ihe  many  sights,  but  was  most  de- 
lighted with  the  Bea-llons  and  the  monkeys.  Them 
Is  a place  in  the  hay  near  Ran  Francisco  where  the 
rocks  rare  covered  with  Kn-llona 

*•  Tim  and  Tip"  ia  a splendid  story. 

RumtT  ft.  A. 


Vnimiu.  Xihi c nr «rrr». 

1 have  a very  kind  friend  who  gives  me  Yocva  . 
Ptarut  every  week,  and  I like  “The  I'rnire  of  the  | 
• tlhirst,’  ” “Tim  and  Tip."  and  the  stories  that  Jim-  ( 
my  Brown  anil  George  ( ary  Eggleston  write.  My  , 
father  is  sway  nil  day,  0*  In?  is  n railroad  conductor, 
n ml  every  Sunday  he  asks  me  If  1 have  read  Yofno  ■ 
PsoriJt  this  wei-k.  laud  Saturday  two  oilier  boya  l 
and  injreif  went  alter  wild  grape*,  and  we  each 
Uruoght  home  a peck  of  iliptn.  II  **uv  H.  W. 


lisivi  fMit.liiwiniiMTit. 

I am  a little  girl,  twelve  veers  old,  and  run  over  i 
seven  hundred  miles  from  my  borne.  To-day  I went 
to  the  Public  Garden  In  Boston,  and  had  a ride  In 
the  swan  host  on  tin*  little  pond,  and  saw  n lovely  | 
rainbow  through  a fountain.  Then  I ow  nn  Boston  . 
Common  fonr  cunning  little  goats  harueeeed  to  a j 
little  wagon  called  Baby  Mine.  1 have  sen  numy  i 
n-w  and  pretty  things  I could  HI  you  about,  bnt  1 


suppose  you  have  so  many  little  correspondents  that 
I will  not  write  any  more  this  time.  May  11.  L. 

The  little  matter  of  business  to  which  you  refer  In 
your  letter  ha*  been  attended  to,  and  w*  think  you 
were  kind  sod  considerate,  You  might  have  told  us 
more  nliout  Huston.  Did  you  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  did  you  visit  the  spa-  | 
cions  Library?  Perhaps  you  will  tell  ns  when  you  j 
write  again. 


t:»h*.  5iv  yaw. 

Tills  is  the  find  letter  1 have  ever  written  lo  your 
dear  little  pa|s.'r.  I am  twelve  years  old.  I have  a 
nice  little  pussy  which  I call  Pansy,  aud  mv  brother 
dipped  her  in  a trail  of  dirty  water.  I don't  think  it  . 
w*s  viTy  kind  of  him;  do  you? 

1 have  read  “Toby  Tyler,'’  and  I hope  “Tim  arid 
Tip"  will  lie  a*  good,  I.ciry  ('a.ntkkuhct  G. 

It  vrw  very  unkind  In  your  brother  to  Irent  poor 
Pansy  #t*.  'Ye  hope  he  will  not  te**e  you  in  that  1 
way  again.  Boy*  often  do  such  mischievous  things, 
when  they  do  not  really  mean  to  be  cruet.  They 
should  rememlrer  that  “evil  Is  wrought  hy  want  of 
thought,"  and  that  Hie  gciillcvt  Ixiy*  are  usually  the 
manliest. 


Tduiiniwi,  Soim  ikii.  \ 

1 have  never  written  a letter  to  Our  Post-office 
Box,  becnireo  I have  been  afnld  they  would  laugh  | 
at  me.  Hut  1 see.  so  many  little  tetter*  that  I am 
venturing  at  last-  p My  papa  i*  a printer,  and  onco  . 
worked  Hi  Sew  York,  and  I would  dearly  love  to 
live  there,  because  there  are  so  many  grand  things 
I could  teirti  in  school,  and  niiistc  ire*.  The  gin*  I 
HI  you  about  their  pets.  I used  to  have  a three- 
legged  kitten,  and  it  could  run  ever  so  fast,  but  the 
dogs  caught  it  flu  ally. 

[now  have  a rat  which  is  ihe  exact  image  of  a ti- 
ger. It  rims  alter  children,  and  frightens  them  hy 
jumping  at  them.  My  papa  took  rue  to  a picnic, 
and  we  danced  the  Rchottlscli.  1 live  with  my  grand-  \ 
ms,  who  ia  very  good  to  ms.  My  mamma  Sh  dc*<L 
Lkma  W. 

Nobody  who  writes  to  this  Post-office  Box  need 
fear  lwing  laughed  at.  We  would  not  be  ao  ImjK- 
htc,  and  wc  love  to  see  our  children's  tellers,  even 
when  the  little  Ungers  have  not  learned  to  write  so 
very  well  yet  It  took  ua  a long  time  to  learn  how 
ooreclvr*.  We  have  not  forgotten  our  old  copy- 
books,  In  which  “ Practice  makes  perfrtt”  was  so 
often  set  at  the  head  of  the  page.  For  sunn-  reasons. 

It  Is  very  pleasant  to  live  in  New  York,  little  Lena; 
hut  for  other*,  we  are  quite  sure  It  la  equally  de*lr*-_ 
hie  to  live  when;  your  home  ia.  Yon  can  learu 
" grand  thing*''  every  where,  if  you  try  hard  enough. 

.M  >4l'OIITi , low, . 

I urn  eight  year*  old.  I had  three  kit**.  One  was 
named  Ruann ; ttie  other  two  were  .lark  and  >1111. 
Rqsai*  ran  away,  and  poor  llttl*  Jill  had  dreadful  fils, 
mid  wc  don't  know  whether  she  ran  nwuy  nr  died  lit 
a fti.  Jack  Is  just  a splendid  cat.  lie  Is  In  iny  lap  { 
now.  I>AUt  I* 


(•■•«)•  K»nt**,  Micwoti. 

I have  seen  a pood  many  letters  In  Our  Pn*t -office 
Box,  hut  Ottly OtU*  from  Grand  Rapid*.  I am  a little 
girl  eight  year*  old,  and  1 like  to  read  the  letter*  very 
much.  My  brother  take*  the  Yocw  Pbwi.k.  and  we 
all  like  to  rend  It  When  school  commenced  I was 
promoted  to  another  els*#.  I Imve  n little  js-t  kitten 
who  sometime*  has  fits.  One  day  I fed  It  some  cat- 
nip tea  with  a tea-spoon.  A**ir  Arnrno*  W. 

What  a pity  it  Is  that  Kilty  should  be  often  ill  ami 
fStty  I Are  yon  sure,  dear  Dale  and  Annie,  that  you 
do  not  feed  jour  cats  wl  th  too  many  sweets  aud  fata  ? 
Or  perhaps  yon  pet  tliem  too  much.  Try  a little 
more  neglect.  It  may  have  a fine  died. 

Th*  society  mentioned  in  No.  Vi  is  now  being  or- 
ganised, We  Iwivc  five  corresponding  secretaries 
aMMtltitari,  but  we  want  one  for  each  State  ami  Pro- 
vince In  North  America.  The  rules,  etc.,  will  be 
printed  as  soon  a*  ail  officers  an.-  appointed.  It  baa 
(reel*  decided  by*  majority  of  th*  member*  to  tlx  the 
annual  dues  as  follow*:  boy*,  YO  cents;  girl*,  15 
cents.  All  exchnngi's  arc  to  he  made  hy  mall.  The 
name  derided  on  for  the  society  was  the  “ Interna- 
tional Curiosity  Collectors'  t lob  and  Young  People's 
Exchange.  ' All  are  Invited  to  join.  Address  Kon- 
kutC.  Mault,  Winni|K*g.  Manito>i«,Cnniula,  or II Att- 
ar Brlux*,  Wellington,  Isiralii  Co  , Ohio. 

Nrw  Y«a«  Cm. 

I thank  yon  for  answering  my  letter  in  No.  1W.  [ 
Y'on  suld  I ought  to  go  on  * farm,  ami  that  Is  just  [ 
the  thing  I w ish  to  do.  My  father  would  not  oppose  | 
It,  but  my  mother  will  not  consent-  It  Is  not  money 
I want  so  much  at  present,  as  tny  parent*  could  let 
me  go  and  work  for  tmlhiug  a couple  Of  years  for 
the  sake  of  learning,  hut  it  Is  the  tiilun-  that  I urn  ■ 
Miitiklng  alsmt.  1 have  never  looked  so  much  nt  the 
future  as  1 have  in  the  ln*l  two  month*.  It  l*  strange. 

I have  often  thought.  I »i|  ail  hour  nt  a time.  I ant 
thinking  now.  I think  I seen  farm-house ; 1 am 
sitting  by  the  door;  my  Imlr  Ir  whit-,  and  I am  very  1 
old;  Children  are  clustering  around  my  knees.  It  i 


is  a nine  picture,  and  1 wonder  If  it  will  ever  come 
true.  I hope  h wllL  1 would  like  to  work  «m  a farm 
very  much  ; I think  it  *«  fro*.c  I like  flowers,  aud  *»nr 
yard  Is  very  idee,  full  of  them.  I would  like  to  *** .. 
florist  if  I could  not  be  a farmer.  N.  Ear,.  P. 

There  1*  not  much  profit  In  day-dnant*.  and  while 
yon  ore  making  romantic  pictures  of  the  future,  von 
might  better  be  etnplnvrtl  In  studying  or  using  to 
good  advantage  the  present,  A bright  active  boy 
ha*  a good  many  mile*  to  go  before  be  become*  a 
white-haired  man.  Farming  is  not  easy  work.  The 
farmer  who  means  to  succeed  must  rise  early,  toil 
hard,  content  himself  with  small  gains,  and  had  any- 
thing ral her  than  a luxurious  life.  Y'on  will  be  wise 
to  be  guided  by  your  mother  in  the  choice  of  a pro- 
fewsioii  or  an  orcu|m!inn. 

~ ” Muoinr,  Wiseman 

I have  never  written  to  any  magazine  before,  *o  I 
thought  I would  write  and  It'll  yoo  how  I like  all  the 
voting  people's  letter*.  I think  I like  " Mildred's 
1 tergal n " best  of  any  of  the  siorios.  1 want  to  1*31 
you  about  my  pony  Kitty.  (Is  not  that  a pretty 
name  ?1  And  also  my  flog  Bahr  IHIe.  Weil,  wlww 
1 Cf>aie  home  from  rldlngl  put  Baby  Belle  on  Kilt; . 
and  she  rides  all  over  the  yard,  and  you  can  not  think 
bow  funuy  It  look*.  G.  C.  R. 

Tornr,  Nt*  Jtimr. 

I have  been  spending  my  summer  vacation  at 
Canandaigua.  New  York.  I had  a very  nice  visit, 
and  on  rov  way  home  I Iwcame  acquainted  with  two 
girts,  who  rode  all  the  way  to  New  York  city  with 
as.  I am  making  a collection  of  picture  card#,  and 
any  boy  or  girl  woo  will  exchange  with  me  will  pkm*c 
address  Lii.lix  Riaaos. 

liiiK-u,  Raw  Jinn. 

I thought  I would  write  to  Yonmu  Poor  nr,  a»  I 
have  never  before  written  to  a paper.  Our  iwlfool 
began  the  Aral  Monday  In  September.  1 enjoyed  oar 
vacation  very  much  indeed.  My  sister  L4IIU-  and  I 
went  from  here  Ui  Woodbury,  and  from  Woodborj 
to  Atlantic  City  alone  on  the  cars,  and  after  tliat  w e 
went  to  three  other  nlarew,  wi  we  hud  a ulne  long 
visit.  I have  no  parlicnlar  p*  t,  but  we  have  a horse 
named  Nellie,  and  we  have  two  rats,  oihj  of  whom 
we  call  Blackir,  because  he  Is  black,  and  thc  othcr, 

“ I jllir’s  cat,"  IwraUK  he  tielongs  Lo  Ijllie.  W e titoce 
had  a cat  named  Malty,  and  we  then  hod  two  kittens. 
Malty  used  to  catch  mice  and  rata  and  give  there  to 
the  kltlcna.  We  thought  her  Tory  nice.  My  father 
used  Ui  be  a sea-captain.  I hxrc  been  a#  far  Roc  lb 
as  St.  Augnetlne,  Florida.  I have  been  to  New  Y’ork 
two  or  three  time#,  hut  I never  noticed  the  p!*c* 
where  Yncao  PoolMJt  Is  printed.  I like  the  story  ot 
“Tim  ami  Tip,** and  I think  fhc  storif#  of  “ iVw io- 
!**,"“  Phil  * Faille*," aiwt  “ Toby  Tyler" an>  spletidki. 

Fiocr>o>.  11  S. 

A*  myelster  Is  writing  a letter,  I think  I will  do 
the  same.  I have  never  written  before.  1 tliongl.t 
1 would  like  to  have  a lelter  of  mine  in  print— I 
mean  if  It  la  nice  enough.  I am  t«n  year*  old.  I go 
lo  school, and  a gentleman  hy  the  name  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff i*  our  teacher.  I am  in  gc<*graphy,  and  wc  are 
Mndylng  map- drawing;  our  lesson  to-day  1#  the 
miislrncilon  line*  of  Asia.  I can  hardly  wait  for 
Tuesday  to  com*  to  bring  us  our  dear  Yocsu  Pwv 
ri,r.  Tliis  summer,  when  w*  were  at  my  uncJs  s. 
tlielr  bird*  got  away.  They  were  oni  In  a atorm. 
Tticy  expcctwl  to  find  tlicm  dead,  bet  U»c>-  n-coTef^^ 
them  next  flay,  safe  aud  aonnd.  Di  li  *js  IL  R. 

Rin>nt<i,  _\tw  Yea* 

I liave  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  school  this  term 
because  I alt  with  a girl  who  persist*  in  making  m* 
laugh.  Rhc  1*  a sweet  girl,  and  I love  her  dear  tv. 
hue  she  docs  du  such  lutniy  things!  yet  she  ran  keep 
her  face  perfectly  straight,  wln-n  1 am  giggling  ami 
receiving  bad  mark*.  My  leacln-r  la  very  atrici,  .j.i 
she  say*  I am  as  much  to  blame  a*  Cora  1«.  aud  th?.’ 
if  1 tried  hunter  I would  not  get  Into  cl  regret*  •« 
often.  I hate  to  carry  home  a report  at  ihe  cod  of 
the  week  with  “Not  satisfactory”  ou  It,  for  my  mo- 
ther look*  so  sait ; but  I can  not  arem  to  help  niyse  f 
What  do  yon  think  about  It?  Please  tell  mo  in  Our 
Post-office  Box.  Gkrtkcum  II.  I. 

We  think  yonr  tcschcr  would  do  well  to  lot  Cor* 
xml  yourself  sit  farther  apart.  Two  little  girls  wlo 
can  not  b«  trusted  to  control  therusclvc*  in  thr  cl«re 
should  he  separated.  Bnt  we  are  afraid  ttmt  you  <>> 
not  endeavor  to  do  what  you  onght  in  this  uvatu:. 
For  the  credit  of  the  school  and  for  yonr  own  honor, 
yon  alioald  Ire  above  trilling  in  school-hour*  ; and  if 
you  would  only  tldnk  that  If  there  la  a time  (or  ptey, 
there  Is  also  a time  for  work,  yon  would  be  al  k 
behave  lretter,  and  win  your  troc.licr'a  spprm*aL 

Wi* tvtttn,  hu<!". 

Wf!  Iiail  a |K-t  once,  a white  squtrrol,  w hlch  we  «!*- 
«l  Finny,  hut  It  died.  Papa  rent  It  to  Rt„  I*>tii*,  «•£ 
hail  It  atiifTnl  and  mounted  for  us.  We  now  haw  i 
little  gray  oive,  a pair  of  white  bantam*,  and  *ix  hens- 
l have  a kitten  all  white  hut  Its  tall.  I h*v<?  two  sre 
ti-'TS,  both  otiier  than  I;  Ixvllic  Is  sixteen.  L^ns  h 
twelve,  nnd  I am  nine.  I hope  papa  will  slmn 
take  Yur.d;  PaorLa.  EL.  Y.  6. 

Do  yon  never  feel  Mil  when  you  look  at  your 
sniffed  squirrel?  One  day  wc  were  visiting  * tntj 
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who  had  a canary-bird  in  a cape  among  vinca  and 
dower-.  After  a while  we  wondered  that  the  bird 
did  not  slug,  and  then  we  noticed  that  It  kept  re- 
markably -till.  So  vre  s|tokc  of  It,  nod  then  were 
told  that  Muff  bad  died  and  boon  staffed.  And  there 
it  stood  on  ita  little  perch. 

We  hope  Weir  M.  will  be  successful  in  mining  hb 
family  of  rabbits.  Einliv  1).  utuy  be  sore  tin-  Editor 
shall  hear  that  she  wants  more  *4  Pinafore  Rhymes" 
in  Yorxo  Pron.x.  It  doo*  keep  ns  busy  to  read  so 
many  letters,  but  Waller  H.  G.  need  not  bo  arrald  to 
semi  ns  another  before  long.  Kva  I.  lias  our  con- 
gratulation* on  her  candy.  She  mast  try  her  hand 
mi  cake  and  bread.  Jessie  M.  R.,  your  hope  about 
Tip  is  shared  by  very  many.  Willie  Van  B.,  who 
apologizes  for  bin  writing,  for  the  reason  Uial  he  baa 
lately  lost  his  right  thumb,  is  nssnrcd  of  oar  sympa- 
thy; we  think  that,  considering  the  misfortune,  he 
w rite*  wonderfully  well. 

G.  L*.  R— You  would  do  better  not  to  attempt  such 
k curtain  aa  you  describe.  It  bi  both  ditncult  and 
expensive  to  arrange  a curtain  which  can  be  raised 
and  lowered  swiftly  in  a halt  for  amateur  perform- 
ance*. A curtain  which  Is  divided  in  the  middle, 
and  may  be  drawn  quickly  apart  from  both  sides,  will 
be  more  satisfactory,  and  can  be  easily  adjusted. 

Box  !.■»,  Cumberland,  Maryland,  states  that  his 
coins  ore  exhausted.  He  will  return  all  superfluous 
stamps  sent  him  on  receipt  of  pontage  to  do  so. 

Our  children  will  not  forget  Mrs.  Richardson's  lit- 
tle school,  though  we  may  not  remind  them  of  it 
every  week.  Here  is  another  charming  letter  from 
iicr,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  needed  gifts,  amt 
suggesting  something  for  the  future  which  will  set 
many  little  fingers  at  work.  Christmas  is  still  a long 
distance  from  us,  yet  it  is  not  too  early  to  begin,  in 
«*dd  minuter,  the  pleasant  work  of  making  Christ- 
mas gifts.  You  will  all  enjoy  tbe  merry  time  the 
more  if  yon  lake  pains  to  give  the  little  dark -eyed 
boys  nod  girts  at  Woudsidc  a jolly  Christmas-tree. 

Wmimiiw,  ou  LiMvinvi,  Noon*  Cxouu. 

Mr  inun  Faixxns, — Once  more  let  mo  thank  you 
for  the  little  parcels  that  have  come  since  I wrote 
last,  from  Glenn  Wooifenden,  Nashua.  Mo. : Anna 
Dearbumr,  Big  Stone  City,  Dakota;  Miss  Gertrude 
i »ii ion.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  ; Charley  Brink,  Anlugn,  A.  T. ; 
Mrs.  Ellen  Burke,  Blue  Mound.  III. ; Teddy  Smith. 

; Miss  Mary  O'Neil.  Miss  Hattie  Burgess,  Miss 
Ktla  Coulter,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Charles  R.  Crow t her, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. ; P.  11.  Day,  Norwood,  Massachu- 
setts; W.  A.  I atw is,  Irwmiown,  Penn. ; N.  A.  Miller, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. ; Miss  Emma  Joiner,  Easton,  Md. 
Among  these  parcels  were  too  t*oxes  of  very  useful 
hooks.  You  have  helped  us  so  generously  that  we 
have  now  books  and  paper  a to  last  us  for  some 
months  to  come.  Of  course  I could  in  the  neigh- 
tiorlioud  find  use  fur  almost  any  number,  hut  that 
would  l>«  ton  hlg  a work  for  either  you  or  for  us  to 
undertake.  We  have  decided  that  It  will  be  best  to 
build  the  school-house  on  land  of  Its  own,  and  so 
we  will  make  a deed  of  the  laud  upon  which  It  is 
to  Ik>  built  to  that  effect.  We  will  teach  the  school, 
and  do  nil  ns  I have  promised.  If  your  kind  hearts 
•till  wish  to  help,  you  can  do  so  by  sending  me  some 
old  cluihc«,  hats,  hoods,  show,  shawls;  dolls  and 
toys— no  matter  If  they  are  broken:  they  will  be  ac- 
ceptable ami  lovely  to  these  little  ones,  who  have 
never  owned  n “store  doll”  in  their  live*.  They  all 
are  fond  of  candy,  from  Uncle  Pete  down  to'  the  I 
youngest  child.  They  will  be  very  poor  this  win- 
ter, owing  to  tl»e  dry  summer,  and  failure  in  the  cot- 
ton crop.  We  will  be  so  gtnd  if  the  Christmas  tree 
con  have  gifts  that  will  warm  up  their  cold  little 
bodies!  We  will  make  and  front  a large  coke  that 
will  cut  Into  forty-two  generous  slices;  then  have, 
without  stint,  rookies  and  hot  codes  in  the  kitchen ; 
when  they  have  enjoyed  this,  show  them  Hie  tree. 
If  we  succeed,  1 will  write  you  shout  it.  With  my 
heart  full  ot  gratitude  to  you  all.  I am  truly  yours, ' 
Mas.  Rioiuatwaa, 


C.  Y.  P.  R.  U. 

These  let  tens  stand  for  Chautauqua  Young  People’s  ! 
| Reading  Union,  and  indicate,  as  was  explained  last 
week,  that  the  readers  of  this  column  arc  a branch  ot 
f the  great  society  which  meets  at  Chautauqua  every  | 
summer  for  study,  recreation,  and  training  in  usefui- 
um  Whoever  shall  take  a part  in  contributing  to 
the  budget  of  tin*  I’usiinistrnw  may  write  C,  Y.  aft- 
[ er  his  or  her  name,  on  tbe  beet  authority.  The  cui- 
, limn  will  he  a sort  of  miscellany,  aiul  you  may  feel  en- 
tirely at  liberty  to  send  anything  to  it  that  you  please. 
For  instance, hern  Is  a letter  from  a boy  » ho. in  study- 
ing natural  history,  has  happened  across  a pleasant 
incident  iu  the  experience  of  a traveller  in  the  East : 
Minatwaa.  Raw  Yea*. 

Dcak  Poa-TMiNTaRas,— My  teacher  gave  me  as  a 
prize  lor  improvement  In  reading,  a very  entertain- 
ing bonk  by  K.  Wam-n  Clarke.  Its  title  is  From 
Hong- Kong  to  the  Himalaya*.  I waa  much  loterest- 
( e l In  the  author  s description  of  Ills  first  ride  on  an 
r elephant,  lie  und  a friend  went  together,  and  on 
i the  neck  of  each  animal  sat  a Hindoo  driver,  who 
| guided  Its  movements,  and  punished  It  when  ho 
chose  with  a cruel  iron  instrument,  heavy,  sharp, 

I und  dull,  shaped  something  like  the  head  of  n har- 
| poon.  Mr.  Clarke  found  the  motion  of  the  elephant 
i wry  much  like  the  rolling  of  a ship  nt  sea.  The  el- 
I ephanta  moved  noiselessly  along,  picking  their  stejm 
[ and  avoiding  holes,  and  'sometime*  they  gathered 
! grasses,  leaves,  and  twigs  with  their  tntuks,  and 
threw  them  skillluily  into  their  months. 

••The  largrst  ciephatil  became  very  thirsty,"  says  i 
Mr.  Clarke,  “and  as  he  waa  quite 'warm,  and  we  . 
would  not  allow  him  to  stop  and  drink,  he  made  u \ 
peculiar  plaintive  utterance,  which  seemed  ta  tie  un-  i 
dendood  hy  the  other  elephant ; the  latter  came  de- 
liberately up,  and  placet]  his  trunk  iu  the  open  I 
mouth  of  tbe  thirdly  one,  and  gave  him  to  drink  from  I 
his  own  stomach,  or  some  unseen  rraervoir  with 
whfcli,  like  n camel,  lie  appeared  to  be  provided.” 

Wasn’t  that  kind?  I should  have  loved  auch  a 
good  elephant. 

Now.  Postmistress,  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  more, 
and  then  I'll  stop.  This  author  says  that  wild  ele-  . 
phants  do  very  little  harm,  and  show  good  disposi- 
tions. not  attacking  you  nnlos  you  disturb  them: 
hut  an  elephant  which  has  once  been  lamed,  and 
alter  that  rclat»scs  into  a wild  state,  is  very  danger-  | 
out  indeed.  He  acta  aa  lr  he  hated  mankind,  and  ] 
had  been  made  hitter  by  Ida  dwelling  with  them;  i 
and  ho  the  natives  call  such  a fellow  a “rogue” ele-  | 

I pliant  Job  J.  II.  I 

Your  letter  pleases  me  very  much,  for  it  slmws  me 
ttiatyrm  are  Irarniug  how  to  study.  Some  hoys  think 
that  they  can  loam  alt  that  la  essential  about  a branch 
or  a study  from  their  school  text-books.  On  the 
contrary,  tbe  roost  that  a text-book  can  do  is  to  give 
outlines  and  arbitrary  facta  or  lay  down  principles. 

A full  and  rounded  scholarship  implies  a great  deal 
i of  side  -tody.  The  ambitious  pupil  will  find  some- 
thing to  hear  on  what  he  is  learning  in  Haki'h's 
Yocmq  Prom,*,  in  the  hooka  he  finds  nt  a friend's 
house  or  In  hlsfnther'a  library, and  la  the  dally  paper. 
When  the  attention  is  duly  called  to  it.  it  Is  wonder- 
ful how  all  sort*  of  things  seem  to  come  to  your  help 
In  the  special  line  of  study  yon  have  adopted,  lr  the 
C.  Y.'a  will  notice  this,  they  will  be  surprised  to  ob-  j 
serve  how  many  carious  coincidences  there  are  to  < 
aid  progress  when  people  ore  very  earnestly  bent  on 
one  pursuit. 

WIH  the  rostmifltresa  plenae  tell  me  why  uitmar-  1 
rled  ladlm  arc  sometime*  cnlM  spinsters  7 It  never  ' 
wins  to  me  like  a title  of  respect.  Jkxxik  K. 

It  la  a very  honorable  title,  because  It  suggests  that 
the  person  bearing  it  is  not  an  idler,  but  a useful  ; 
woman.  In  olden  times — a hundred  years  ago,  for  ' 
instance— In  every  household  there  would  be  u spin-  1 
nlng-wherl  and  a loom,  and  port  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  daughters  of  the  house  waa  to  spin,  weave, 
bleach,  dye,  and  prepare  the  garnnufs  of  the  family. 
To  be  a spinster  waa  to  be  an  important  member  of 
the  community. 


spot.  There  is  no  better  way  than  this  of  fixing  a 
fact  definitely  In  your  mind. 

We  call  the  ot  leu  Bon  of  the  C.  Y.  P.  R.  U.  to  U»e 
following  articles  In  this  number  o»  |«rt leu larly  de- 
signed for  them: 

“The  Sea”  (Illnstrnlnik— The  first  article  of  n se- 
ries ou  the  “ World  of  Waters,"  by  Charles  Barnard. 

“Sir  Isaac  Newton”— a biographical  sketch 

A sketch  of  the  early  life  of  President  Garfield, 
witli  portraits  of  his  three  eldest  children. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  l. 

TAMor.B—  (7b  Caf  I.  Fomrp). 

I am  an  African  cape.  Change  mr  brad,  and  I be- 
come successively  u weight,  an  heir,  to  ix-rnw.  to 
dress,  gained,  jtndir.  a cycle,  an  electrical  chemical 
element,  and  a negative.  Loucstaii. 


No.  1 

notrui.a  knioma. 

In  binding,  not  in  tyiug. 

In  laughing,  not  in  crying. 

Iu  attraction,  nut  in  power. 

In  thunder,  not  iu  shower. 

In  expo],  but  not  iu  banish. 

In  Brazilian,  not  In  Spanish. 

In  poetic,  not  In  rhyme. 

In  duration,  not  in  time. 

In  prisons,  not  in  towers. 

My  whole  two  Way-aids  flower*. 

Bams  Drama. 


No.  3. 

XATtraa's  comcilcbion.— rtu.  rr  nix  m. asks. 

One in  the  early  — mother  — was  very  busy. 

She  was  — — .and  thinking  what  aim  could  — 

in  the new  — for  her  — . When  abe of 

It,  she  — that  the  — quite . As  for  — , 

she  said,  “ Nothing style  so  well , _ 

is  lovely  iu  — , and  lilies In  white.  The  — rose 

except  — , and  the  — must with  a 

centre  and  — in  — or  — j*  equally  sweet,  and 

as  for , abe  — not  — who  — butter,  if  1 

any  utber — . Lata  in  the  — my delicate 

— — will  he  — the  — and  — tbe  — . They  may 

— — please.  As  for  the  — , they  nl  wavs  co'me  to  — 
festival  In  — and  — petticoats.  They  are  still  and 

— yel  I pardon  — , for  they , and  many 

— them.  Dearest in —will  bloom 

after and  have  all  faded  away  at  the 

— — • Auks*. 

No,  4. 

n. 

Kota  arec  fo  het  enrnpis,  dan  tch  srolnop  lilw  etka 
arec  fo  hetscvselm.  Wilmas  A.  I- 


No.  R. 
rxioxa. 

Find  in  bake,  not  in  fry. 
ftscood  In  cake,  not  iu  pie. 

Third  iu  nail,  not  in  board. 

Fourth  iu  gun,  not  In  sword. 

Fifth  in  orange,  not  in  plum. 

Sixth  in  subtraction,  not  in  *nm. 

If  this  puzzle  yon  shall  gain, 

Yon  will  And  a place  in  Maine. 

Kowako  K.  P. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  W. 
No.  1.  U tl 

BED 
L AGED 
B A S I L A R 
DECIMATES 
DELAYED 
DATES 
R K D 


M A R 
M A N E 8 
M ANGLES 
GANGRENES 
RELEASE 
SENSE 
SEE 


No.  a. 


No.  3. 
No.  4. 


BEAR 

ELBE 

ABLE 

REED 

Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child. 
Babylon. 


1 would  like  to  tell  you  of  a parrot  my  grandmo- 
ther bos.  My  uncle  used  to  go  away  every  Saturday  i 
evening,  and  return  Monday  morning.  Tin:  parrot  1 
used  to  know  when  Monday  morning  came,  and  nt 
seven  o'clock  she  aged  to  take  her  stand  on  tbe  rail-  I 
log  of  the  stairway,  and  when  he  arrived  would  fir 
down  to  meet  him.  Once  she  had  her  wings  clipped 
so  that  she  could  not  fly.  The  next  Monday  she 
took  her  stand  ns  nsnal.  and  losing  her  balance,  fell 
down  stair*.  She  has  never  tried  again  to  fly. 

EL  T. 

Poor  Polly ! 

Niwsisr.it,  Raw  Y«a«. 

I am  eleven  years  old,  ami  tide  Is  the  first  time  I 
ever  wrote  to  any  paper.  I take  threw  Oliver  papers 
besides  tills,  Imt  I like  II  tuetot'a  Yogas  Pznri.K  the 
best.  Jimmy  Brown's  stories  are  very  funny.  I 
wish  he  would  write  more.  I think  Mr.  Otis’ Is  a 
churning  author. 

We  have  n block  dog  named  Beaver,  and  n black 
horse  IMUItad  Frank,  who  perform*  circus  tricks  lik-' 
the  horses  in  Barnum's.  Emu  L. 


Is  it  right  to  say  party  when  you  moan  person  * 

Amok  B,  i 

No.  The  use  of  party  in  tbe  sense  or  person  is  | 
inelegant  and  vulgar.  Never  say,  “I  must  sou  a \ 
purtv,"  when  you  mean  that  you  must  consult  a lady 
or  a gentleman  about  business  or  pleasure. 

What  is  the  origin  of  Tam  o’  Shunt n ? 

“Taw  o'  Shan  ter,  "not  Simula,  is  the  titlo  of  u hu- 
morous poem  hy  Robert  Burn* 

Please  remember  that  your  letters  toC.  Y.  P.  R.  U. 
arc  always  to  he  addressed  plainly  to  the  Postmis- 
tress. When  yon  arc  reading,  and  yon  find  some- 
thing Which  you  fancy  the  Postmistress  would  like 
to  nee,  lake  the  trouble  to  copy  It  for  her.  Him  . 
would  advise  you  all  to  keep  little  nnte-hooks  and 
pencils  In  your  pockets,  or  In  some  convenient  place,  i 
and  whenever  a happy  Idea  occur*  to  you,  or  you 
learn  something  new,  make  a brief  record  ou  the  | 


No.  6.  Cheyenne.  PecheJc,  Mediterranean,  Kcwee- 
nan,  Celebes. 

Correct  answers  to  puzzles  have  been  received  from 
, “ Phil  I.  Pene."  Ashbel  Green,  “ tjureo  Bets,”  I.izzlc 
l Webster,  Grace  Maynard.  Auguata  Is**  lurks,  s. 
i Whitlock,  E.  A.  Cashing.  Jun.,  Lncretia  Davis,  Wilt- 
I iam  A.  Lewis,  Hadie  Rubma,  Harry  Diels. 

Srmtkk  ok-m  \Kixo,  ox  Pack  7S4.  —The  sentences  of 
I Harry’s  father:  Tim  monarch,  weary  of  live  cures  of 
. state,  resolved  In  abdicate,  determining  to  br-ruratt, 
| the  crown  to  his  son.  fur  whom  he  li-ul  planned  a Hie 
1 easier  ami  more  brilliant  than  IBs  own.  But  hia  dr- 
•ton  waa  frustrated  by  enemies,  who,  in  (he  interest 
of  a rival  faction,  were  ready  to  earmark  on  the  roy- 
al prerogative.  They  did  not  fore-ore  a long  period 
of  war,  in  which  great  glory  should  be  gained  hy  the 
Aero,  and  during  which  impatiened  orators  shonid 
place  themselves  In  jenj/anly  while  defending  tbe 
King,  thus  earning  the  laurel  of  fame. 

[ For  exchange*,  are  third  page  of  rarer.  J 
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THE  KINO’S  LABYRINTH. 

ONCE  upon  a time  nn  Eastern  sovereign  formed  n labyrinth 
of  high  walls,  placed  in  the  innermost  recess  (B)  a large 
hag  of  gold,  ami  invited  all  the  officers  of  the  court  to  explore 
the  maze,  declaring  that  the  tnnii  who  could  reach  the  gold 
should  have  it.  The  Grand  Vizier  was  the  first  to  attempt  the 
task  ; and  when,  after  several  hours,  he  was  rescued  by  a rope 
let  down  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  he  was  so  worn  out  that  he 
had  to  he  kept  in  bed  and  fed  on  oatmeal  gruel  and  gum-arabic 
for  three  weeks.  All  the  other  court  officials,  from  the  Keejier 
of  the  King's  rmhrella  down  to  the  youngest  turnspit  iu  the 
kitchen,  tried  for  the  prize ; hut  all  failed,  and  had  to  he  taken 
out  from  above.  Then  thu  King  issued  a proclamation  calling 
upon  any  or  every  one  of  his  subjects  to  come  and  try  bis  skill 
or  luck,  and  so  many  persons  attempted  the  feut  that  the  stones 
on  the  floor  of  the  passages  began  to  wear  away,  even  though 
none  of  the  people  wore  anything  harder  than  sandals. 

One  day  a pilgrim,  who  was  rather  old,  and  not  very  spright- 
ly, entered  thu  labyrinth,  and  not  being  heard  from  for  several 
hours,  the  attendants  went  iu  searrh  of  him.  ami  at  last  fouud 


him — coolly  counting  the  coins  in  the  hag  of 
gold.  Who  can  trace  the  pilgrim's  steps  ! 


THE  GAME  OF  PERSONATION. 

ANY  number  of  children  may  join  in  this 
game,  ami  it  may  l>e  played  in  any  room, 
or  oil  a lawn  or  field.  All  join  hands.and  go 
around  singing,  to  the  tune  “Buy  a Broom." 
these  words:  “When  I was  a lady,  a lady,  a 
lady — when  I was  a lady,  a lady  was  I.”  All 
theu  let  go  of  hands,  aud  march  arouud  iu 
single  tile,  singing  this  chorus:  “Twas  this 
way  and  that  way, ’twas  this  way  and  that 
way, 'twas  this  way  and  that  way, ’twas  this 
way  and  that.”  During  the  singing  of  the 
chorus  each  child  imitates  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  altitudes  aud  action  of  the  person 
denoted  in  the  find  part  of  the  song,  wliieh  is 
changed  every  time  by  introducing  a different 
character.  All  act  together,  and  try  to  make 
the  various  parts  as  funny  and  as  distinct  as 
they  can,  and  each  one  must  look  ns  sober  as  possible  <luring  the 
marching  und  acting.  While  they  sing  about  the  lady  they  must 
walk  with  mincing  steps,  and  hold  the  dress  daintily  with  fh«- 
left  hand,  while  the  right  seems  to  he  waving  a fan,  and  the 
head  is  turned  archly  sideways.  All  then  go  around  again,  join- 
ing hands  iu  the  ring,  singing,  “When  I was  a geutleinaii,  a gen- 
tleman, a gentleman — when  I was  a gentleman,  a gentleman  was 
I.  Twas  this  way  and  that  way, "etc., as  before.  In  this,  ns  iu 
all  the  choruses,  they  imitate  the  person,  and  they  stmt  along 
with  heads  thrown  hack,  the  forefinger  and  thntub  of  the  left 
hand  making  nu  eyeglass,  ami  the  right  hand  twirling  nn  im- 
aginary cane.  Next  they  use  the  word  school-boy,  and  pretend 
to  march  slowly  to  school  w ith  folded  bunds  and  unwilling  step* 
The  teacher  is  denoted  by  holding  an  imaginary  book  in  the 
left  and  making  signs  with  the  right  hand;  the  pianist,  by  play 
ing  ou  imaginary  keys;  the  shoemaker,  by  driving  pegs  into  the 
shoes ; and  the  chore-woman,  by  kneeling  down  and  scrubbing 
the  floor  or  ground  with  both  hands.  The  grandmother  goes 
slowly  with  knittiug-work  in  her  shaking  hands,  and  grandpa, 
leaning  his  bent  form  on  an  imaginary  cane,  usually  brings  tip 
the  rear,  and  ends  the  long  procession. 


“TWAIN  DP  A CHILD,"  ETC. 


Tnnso  Lat>t.  *•  Look  hen*,  Iloalmnn,  tnr  KUtor  anil  I can  Row,  bat  wo  wnnt  somebody  to  Steer  ns.” 

Uoatuan.  “ Well,  Miss,  tills  Yre  young  Gentleman  might.  I'm  sure  UV  lime  lie  knew  how,  by  the  looks  of  ’Im!" 
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BREAKFAST  AND  BATTLE. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  NEGRO  FOKT. 


BY  GEORGE  GARY  EGGLESTON. 

DURING  tilt*  war  of  IBIS— 14.  ltelween  Great  Rritnin  ami 
t lie  United  States,  the  weak  Spanish  Governor  of 
Florida— for  Florida  was  then  Spanish  territory — per- 
mitted tin*  British  to  make  Pensacola  their  base  of  opera- 
tions  against  us.  This  was  a gross  outrage,  as  we  wen* 
ut  peace  with  Spain  at  the  time,  and  General  .farkson. 
acting  on  his  own  responsibility,  invaded  Florida  in  re- 
taliation. 

Among  the  British  at  that  time  was  an  eccentric  Irish 
officer.  Colonel  Edward  Nichols,  who  enlisted  and  tried 
to  make  soldiers  of  a large  number  of  the  Seminole  In- 
dians. In  1815,  after  the  war  was  over.  Colonel  Nichols 
again  visited  the  Seminoles,  who  were  dis|M>sed  to  be  boa- 
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tile  to  the  United  States,  as  Colonel  Nichols  himself  was, 
and  made  an  astonishing  treaty  with  them,  in  which  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  Great.  Britain 
and  the  Seminoles  was  agreed  upon.  We  had  made 
peace  with  Great  Britain  a few  months  before,  and  yet 
this  astonishing  Irish  Colonel  signed  a treaty  binding 
Great  Britain  to  tight  us  whenever  the  Seminoles  in  the 
S}Miuish  territory  of  Florida  should  see  tit  to  make  a war  t If 
this  extraordinary  performance  had  been  all,  it  would  not 
have  mattered  so  much,  because  the  British  government 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty;  but  it  was  not  all.  Colonel 
Nichols,  as  if  determined  to  give  us  as  much  trouble  as  he 
could,  built  a strong  fortress  on  the  Appalachicola  River, 
and  gave  it  to  his  friends  the  Seminoles,  naming  it  “The 
British  Post  on  the  Appalachicola,”  where  the  British 
had  not  the  least  right  to  have  any  post  whatever.  Situ- 
ated on  a high  bluff,  with  Hunks  securely  guarded  by  the 
river  on  one  side  and  a swamp  on  the  other,  this  fort, 
properly  defended,  was  capable  of  resisting  the  assaults  of 
almost  any  force  that  could  approach  it;  and  Colonel 
Nichols  was  determined  that  it  should  be  properly  defend- 
ed, and  should  be  a constant  menace  and  source  of  danger 
to  the  United  States.  He  armed  it  with  one  32-poundcr 
cannon,  three  24-pounders,  and  eight  other  guns.  In  the 
matter  of  small-arms  he  was  even  more  liberal.  He  sup- 
plied the  fort  with  2500  muskets,  500  carbines,  400  pistols, 
ami  500  swords.  In  the  magazines  he  stored  300  quarter 
casks  of  rifle  powder,  and  703  barrels  of  ordinary  gun- 
powder. 

When  Colonel  Nichols  went  away,  his  Seminoles  soon 
wandered  off,  leaving  the  fort  without  a garrison.  This 
gave  an  opportunity  to  a negro  bandit  and  desperado 
named  Garyon  to  seize  the  place,  which  he  did,  gathering 
about  him  a large  band  of  runaway  negroes,  Choctaw  In- 
dians, and  other  lawless  persons,  whom  he  organized  into 
a.  strong  company  of  robbers.  Garmon  made  the  fort  his 
stronghold,  and  began  to  plunder  the  country  round 
about  as  thoroughly  as  any  robber  baron  or  Italian  bandit 
ever  did,  sometimes  venturing  across  the  border  into  the 
United  States. 

All  this  was  so  annoying  and  so  threatening  to  our 
frontier  settlements  in  Georgia,  that  General  Jackson  de- 
manded  of  the  Spanish  authorities  that  they  should  reduce 
the  place,  and  they  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  do  so, 
probably,  if  it  had  been  possible,  because  the  banditti 
plundered  Spanish  as  well  as  other  settlements.  But  the 
Spanish  Governor  had  no  force  at  command,  and  could  do 
nothing,  and  so  the  fort  remained,  a standing  menace  to 
the  American  borders. 

Matters  were  in  this  position  in  the  spring  of  1816.  when 
General  Gaines  was  sent  to  fortify  our  frontier  at.  the  )>oint 
where  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers  unite  to  form 
the  Appalachicola.  In  June  of  that  year  some  stores  for 
General  Gaines's  forces  were  sent  by  sea  from  New  Or- 
leans. The  vessels  carrying  them  were  to  go  up  the  Ap- 
palachicola, and  General  Gaines  was  not  sure  that  the  lit- 
tle fleet  would  be  permitted  to  pass  the  robbers’  stronghold, 
which  hail  come  to  be  called  the  Negro  Fort.  According- 
ly ho  sent  Colonel  Clinch  with  a small  force  down  the 
river,  to  render  any  assistance  that  might  Iki  necessary. 
On  the  way  Colonel  Clinch  was  joined  by  a band  of  Bem- 
inoles,  who  wanted  to  recapture  the  fort  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  the  two  bodies  determined  to  act  together. 

Meantime  the  two  schooners  with  supplies  and  tho  two 
gun-boats  sent  to  guard  them  had  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river;  and  when  the  commandant  tried  to  hold  a 
conference  with  Garyon,  the  ship's  boat,  bearing  a white 
flag,  was  tired  upon. 

Running  short  of  water  while  lying  off  the  rivers  mouth, 
the  officers  of  the  fleet  sent  out  a boat  to  procure  a supply. 
This  boot  was  armed  with  u swivel  and  muskets,  and  was 
commanded  by  Midshipman  Luff  borough.  The  bout  went 
into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  seeing  a negro  on  shore, 


Midshipman  Luffborough  landed  to  ask  for  fresh-water 
supplies.  Garyon  with  some  of  his  men  lay  in  ambush 
at  the  spot,  and  while  the  officer  talked  with  the  negro  the 
concealed  men  tired  upon  the  boat,  killing  Luffborough 
and  two  of  lus  men.  One  man  got  away  by  swimming, 
and  was  picked  up  by  the  fleet;  two  others  were  taken  pris 
oners,  and,  as  was  afterward  learned,  Garyon  coated  them 
with  tar  and  burned  them  to  death. 

It  would  not  do  to  send  more  boats  ashore,  and  so  the 
little  squadron  lay  together  awaiting  orders  from  Colonel 
Clinch.  That  officer,  as  he  approached  the  fort,  captured 
a negro,  who  wore  a white  man's  scalp  at  his  belt,  and  from 
him  he  learned  of  the  massacre  of  Lutfborough’s  party. 
There  was  no  further  occasion  for  doubt  as  to  what  was  to 
J l*»  done.  Colonel  Clinch  determined  to  reduce  the  fort  at 
! any  cost,  although  the  operation  promised  to  be  a very  dif- 
I ffcult  one. 

Placing  bis  men  in  lino  of  battle,  ho  sent  a courier  to 
1 the  ffeet,  ordering  the  gun-boats  to  come  up  and  help  in 
j the  attack.  The  Seminoles  made  many  demonstrations 
I against  the  works,  and  the  negroes  replied  with  their  can- 
non. Garyon  had  raised  his  Hags— a red  one  and  a Brit- 
ish Union-jack — and  whenever  he  caught  sight  of  the 
Indians  or  the  Americans,  he  shelled  them  vigorously 
with  his  32-pounder. 

Three  or  four  days  were  passed  in  this  way,  while  the 
gun-boats  were  slowly  making  their  way  up  the  river.  It 
was  Colonel  Clinch's  purpose  to  have  the  gun-boats  shell 
the  fort,  while  he  should  storm  it  oil  the  land  side.  The 
| work  promised  to  be  bloody,  and  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
; all  the  available  force  to  bear  at  once.  There  were  no 
! siege-guns  at  hand,  or  anywhere  within  reach,  and  the 
! only  way  to  reduce  tho  fort  was  for  the  small  force  of  sol 
! diers — numbering  only  one  hundred  and  sixteen  men — to 
1 rush  upon  it,  receiving  the  lire  of  its  heavy  artillery,  and 
climb  over  its  parapets  in  the  face  of  a murderous  Are  of 
J small-arms.  Garyon  had  with  him  three  hundred  and 
' thirty-four  men,  so  that  besides  having  strong  defensive 
j works  and  an  abundant  supply  of  large  camion,  his  forc*- 
outnumbored  Colonel  Clinch’s  nearly  three  to  one.  It  is 
, true  that  Colonel  Clinch  had  the  band  of  Seminoles  with 
| him,  but  they  were  entirely  worthless  for  determined  work 
j of  the  kind  that  Colonel  Clinch  had  to  do.  Even  while 
j lying  in  the  woods  at  a distance,  waiting  for  the  gun-boats 
to  come  up.  the  Indians  became  utterly  demoralized  under 
! the  lire  of  Garyon’s  32-pounder.  There  was  nothing  to 
! 1x3  done,  however,  by  way  of  improving  the  prospect, 
which  was  certainly  hopeless  enough.  One  hundred  and 
i sixteen  white  men  had  the  Nt»gro  Fort  to  storm,  notwith- 
standing its  strength  and  the  overwhelming  force  that 
defended  it.  But  those  one  hundred  and  sixteen  men  were 
American  soldiers,  under  command  of  a brave  and  reso 
lute  officer,  who  hail  made  up  his  mind  that  the  fort  could 
be  taken,  and  they  were  prepared  to  follow  their  leader 
up  to  the  muzzle  of  the  guns  and  over  the  ramparts,  therv 
, to  liglil  the  question  out  in  a hand-to-hand  struggle  with 
the  desperadoes  inside. 

Finally  the  gun-boats  arrived,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  the  attack.  Bailing- Master  J air  us  Loomis,  the 
commandant  of  the  little  fleet,  cast  his  anchors  under  the 
* guns  of  the  Negro  Fort  at  live  o'clock  in  the  morning  or. 

I the  27th  of  July,  1816.  The  fort  at  once  opened  tire,  and 
it  seemed  impossible  for  the  little  vessels  to  endure  the 
! storm  of  shot  and  shell  that  mined  upon  them  from  the 
ramparts  above.  They  replied  vigorously,  however,  but 
with  no  effect.  Their  guns  were  too  small  to  make  am 
impression  upon  the  heavy  earthen  walls  of  the  fortress. 

Sailing-Master  Loomis  had  roused  his  ship’s  cook  early 
that  morning,  and  had  given  him  a strange  breakfast  to 
cook.  He  hail  ordered  him  to  make  all  the  tire  he  could 
in  his  galley,  and  to  till  the  fire  with  cannon-halls.  Xoi 
long  after  the  bombardment  began,  the  cook  reported  thsi 
breakfast  was  ready;  that  is  to  say.  that  tho  cannon-balls 
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■were  red-hot.  Loomis  trained  one  of  his  guns  with  his 
own  hands  so  that  its  shot  should  fall  within  the  fort  in- 
stead of  burying  itself  in  the  ramparts,  and  this  gun  was 
ut  once  loaded  with  a red-hot  shot.  The  word  was  given, 
the  match  applied,  and  the  glowing  missile  *|x?d  on  its 
way.  A few  seconds  later,  the  earth  shook  and  quivered, 
a deafening  roar  stunned  the  sailors,  and  a vast  cloud  of 
smoke  tilled  the  air.  shutting  out  the  sun. 

The  hot  shot  had  fallen  into  the  great  magazine,  where 
there  were  hundreds  of  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  the 
Negro  Fort  was  no  more.  It  had  been  literally  blown  to 
atoms  in  a second. 

The  slaughter  was  frightful.  There  were,  as  we  know 
already,  three  hundred  and  thirty- four  men  in  the  fort, 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy  of  them  were  killed  out- 
right by  the  explosion.  All  the  rest,  except  three  men 
who  miraculously  escaped  injury,  were  wounded,  most  of 
them  so  badly  that  they  died  soon  afterward. 

One  of  the  three  men  who  escaped  unhurt  was  Garmon  j 
himself.  Bad  as  this  hand  it  chief  was.  Colonel  Clinch 
would  have  spared  his  life,  but  it  happened  that  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  sailors  from  the  gun-boat;  and  when 
they  learned  that  GarfOn  had  tarred  and  burned  their 
comrades  whom  he  had  captured  in  the  attack  on  Luff- 
borough's  boat,  they  turned  him  over  to  the  infuriated 
Seminoles,  who  put  him  to  death. 

This  is  the  history  of  a strange  affair,  which  at  one  time 
promised  to  give  the  government  of  the  United  States  no 
little  trouble,  even  threatening  to  involve  us  in  a war 
with  Spain. 

A SHORT  BEAR  STORY. 

BY  ORVILLE  DEANE. 

IT  was  my  fortune  to  spend  the  first  twenty  years  of  ray 
life  iu  a region  where  black  bears  were  quite  numer- 
ous. Our  little  community  was  often  thrown  into  excite- 
ment by  the  discovery  that  Bruin  had  been  engaged  in 
some  before-unheard-of  mischief,  and  not  infrequently 
were  all  the  men  and  boys  in  the  neighborhood  mustered 
to  surround  a piece  of  woods,  and  capture  a liear  that  was 
known  to  be  there  hidden  away.  Some  of  these  occasions 
were  full  of  excitement  and  danger,  and  may  Is*  I shall 
some  time  tell  about  them;  but  just  now  I want  to  relate 
im  experience  with  a bear  that  happened  when  I was 
uixMit  twelve  years  old. 

It  was  a part  of  my  business  in  summer-time  to  drive 
the  cows  to  pasture  every  morning,  and  home  every  night. 
Like  most  boys,  however,  I loved  play  a little  too  well, 
and  sometimes  it  would  bo  very  late  before  the  cattle 
would  he  safely  shut  up  for  the  night. 

One  day  I had  played  about  longer  than  usual  after 
school,  and  when  I reached  home  it  was  almost  sunset.  I 
persuaded  a playmate  of  about  my  own  age  to  accompany 
me,  ami  started  for  the  pasture.  It  was  something  more 
than  half  a mile  away,  and  in  getting  to  it,  we  followed 
down  an  old  mad  which  was  now  purtiully  unused.  But 
barefoot  boys  are  nimble  fellows,  and  before  it  was  dark 
we  were  at  the  bars  of  the  pasture.  There  stood  the 
cows,  as  usual,  waiting  patiently  for  some  one  to  come 
for  them,  and  u little  way  out  from  them  wore  the  young 
cattle  in  a group.  Down  went  the  bars,  and  the  cows 
started  out,  when  all  at  once  there  was  a great  confusion 
among  the  young  creatures.  They  rail  in  es’ery  direc- 
tion, and  appeared  terribly  frightened  at  something. 

In  a moment  we  saw  what  it  was.  A largo  black  boar 
was  coming  across  the  pasture  near  them.  I don't  sup- 
-po«e  he  meant  to  trouble  the  cattle,  but  that  was  his  near- 
est way  to  puss  from  the  woods  to  a corn  field  which  he 
had  in  view,  and  he  happened  to  come  along  there  just  as 
wo  did. 

It  required  no  long  council  of  war  for  us  to  decide  to 
retreat  as  fast  as  possible,  and  taking  to  the  road,  we  made 


( the  best  time  we  could  until  we  came  to  the  top  of  a little 
i hill.  Here  we  mustered  up  courage  to  stop  and  look  be- 
hind us.  But  there  was  the  l>car  coming  right  up  the 
road  after  us.  We  did  not  look  back  a second  time,  you 
may  be  sure,  and  in  a very  few  moments  we  burst  into 
inv  father’s  kitchen,  and  when  we  could  get  breath,  ex- 
claimed: “A  b — a beat*!  A great  big  black  bear  chased 
us,  and  he’s  coming  right  up  here!'* 

All  that  night  we  dreamed  of  bears.  The  cows  did  not 
come  home,  nor  did  the  bear  come  after  us,  as  we  expected 
he  would ; but  when  father  went  down  the  next  morning, 
he  found  the  bear's  tracks  in  the  road,  and  following  them 
up,  he  found  where  the  old  fellow  had  entered  the  corn 
field  and  taken  his  stipj>er.  Shortly  afterward  he  was 
shot  near  the  same  place. 

CAMEOS. 

BY  BARNET  PHILLIPS. 

ER8QNAL  adornment  was 
the  earliest  motive  that 
led  primitive  man  to  cul- 
tivate other  arts  than 
those  which  were  neoes 
sary  to  his  existence.  J ust 
as  soon  as  he  had  killed 
such  wild  animals  as  were 
dangerous,  or  were  want- 
ed for  food,  he  probably 
set  about  carving  some 
kind  of  design  on  his 
weapons,  After  a while, 
when  lie  found  more  time, 
he  went  freight  away  to 
fashioning  ornaments  for 
his  own  person.  If  you 
should  go  to  the  Museum 
rk  city,  where  the  rude  im 
my  thousands  of  years  ago 
| are  to  lie  found,  you  will  see  many  such  early  ornaments. 

I Home  of  these  ornaments  are  of  the  very  roughest  and 
! coarsest  kind,  and  would  not  lie  considered  either  pretty 
or  becoming  to-day.  Early  man  took  a small  stone,  and 
witli  infinite  trouble  bored  a hole  through  it  w'itli  a flint: 
then  he  strung  it  on  a shred  of  sinew,  and  wore  it  around 
his  neck.  He  was  probably  very  selfish  about  this  simple 
ornament,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  many  years  passed 
before  he  made  any  such  beads  for  his  wife,  or  allowed 
. her  to  wear  them. 

Gradually,  however,  man’s  artistic  tastes  were  awaken- 
ed, and  he  first  cut  the  sides  of  the  soft  stones,  then  polish- 
ed them,  though  many  thousands  of  years  passed  before 
he  learned  how  to  engrave  on  hard  stones.  Gem-en- 
graving is  so  old,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give*  it  a 
! date.  You  will  find  very  often  in  collections  a hard  stone, 

1 which  has  something  engraved  on  it,  belonging  to  a very 
: ancient  period  ; hut  the  material  was  fashioned  into  some 
| form  or  other  by  people  who  had  lived  many  centuries 
! before.  Cameo -cutting  came  after  gem -engraving,  and 
those  who  are  learned  iu  such  matters  tell  us  that  there 
were  cameos  made  as  early  as  162  years  before  Christ. 

Now  what  is  a cameo  ? It  may  be  a portrait,  or  a group 
of  figures,  or  any  design,  cut  on  a hard  material,  where 
the  work  executed  in  relief,  or  the  part  which  stands  out. 
is  of  u different  color  from  the  ground.  In  order,  then,  to 
make  a cameo  you  must  have  some  hard  substance  com 
jxised  of  different  layers.  Such  stones  are  called  banded 
stones.  There  are  many  minerals,  such  as  the  onyx,  the 
carnelian,  or  sard,  where  there  are  two  layers  of  the  same 
substanee  one  on  top  of  the  other,  but  of  different  colors. 
The  upj>er  crust  may  be  pure  white  or  a pale  fawn -color, 
and  the  lower  layer  red,  or  olive,  or  black.  Then  the. 
contrast  is  very  handsome.  In  order  to  get  the  materials 
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on  which  cameos  were  to  lie  engraved,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans travelled  a great  distance,  even  as  far  as  India.  It 
is  believed  that  cameo-cutting  was  at  its  greatest  state  of 
perfection  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  the  Roman  lapidaries,  as  workers  in  precious  stones 
are  called,  carried  on  their  work. 

But  a cameo  need  not  be  made  of  stone,  for  some  of  the 
finest  that  have  come  down  to  us  were  fashioned  by  the 
Romans  by  cutting  layers  of  glass  of  different  colors.  It 


may  seem  strange  to  young  readers  to  Ik*  told  that  al- 
though to  day  we  are  very  i»erfect  in  glaKH-making,  there 
are  a great  many  things  the  Romans  could  have  taught  us 
in  this  art.  Now  the  reason  why  they  were  so  skilled  in 
glass  manufacture  was  because  they  used  glass  as  a sub- 
stitute for  porcelain,  which  was  not  then  invented.  The 
illustration  which  accompanies  this  article  represents  a 
very  line  cameo  designed  by  a very  great  English  artist, 
whose  name  was  John  Flax  man.  This  cameo,  which 
was  cast,  wus  made  of  white  and  blue  porcelain,  and  was 
probably  intended  as  a decoration  for  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful urns  which  Wedgwood,  the  famous  jiotter,  manufac- 
tured in  England  almost  a hundred  years  ago. 

To-day  a great  many  cameos  are  made,  but  not  out  of 
hard  stones.  The  shell  of  the  conch,  found  in  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies,  is  the  material  used.  The  white 
surface  is  cut  into  the  figure  and  left.  The  under  layer 
of  the  shell,  or  the  ground,  which  is  of  a brownish  hue 
when  polished,  gives  that  contrast  which  a cameo  should 
have.  We  do  not  take  as  much  trouble  to  make  a cameo 
as  did  the  ancients.  They  cut  the  stone  with  tiny  drills, 
the  points  of  which  are  believed  to  have  been  diamonds. 
The  shell  cameo  being  much  softer,  can  lie  scraped  or  cut 
witli  small  chisels.  Of  the  old  cameos  there  arc  two  fa- 
mous ones,  one  cut  on  an  agate,  the  other  on  an  onyx. 
Nothing  in  modern  art  is  as  tine,  and  for  the  one  on  the 
onyx,  which  is  known  as  the  Vienna  gem,  as  much  as 
12,000  gold  ducats  was  paid  hy  the  Emperor  Rudolph  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  By  the  study  of  ancient  cameos  a 
great  deal  is  learned,  for  they  show  us  the  actual  pictures 
of  the  dress  and  costumes  of  people  who  lived  more  than 
1800  years  ago.  But  more  than  that:  on  some  of  these 


I cameos  we  have  the  exact  likenesses  of  great  personages 
who  as  Roman  Eni|>erors  once  ruled  the  world.  In  an 
eient  times  cameos  were  used,  just  as  they  are  to-day,  as 
ornaments,  only  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  men  and  wo 
men.  wore  them  set  ill  gold  on  their  shoulders,  as  they 
held  together  the  folds  of  their  flowing  draperies. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  quite  a number  of  cameo- 
makers,  who  cut  good  likenesses  oil  shells;  but  the  great 
art  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  has  passed 

away. 

TIM  AND  TIP;* 

OR,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A BOY  AND  A DOG 
BY  JAMES  OTIS, 

A l IllOlt  or  **  TOBT  TTLER,"  BTC. 

Chapter  XII. 
tip’s  dan <jk It. 

rPHE  work  of  preparing  the  dinner  had  occupied  so 
X much  time  that  it  was  nearly  the  regular  hour  for 
supper  before  the  last  boy  arose  from  the  lowly  table,  and 
not  one  of  them  had  any  desire  to  fish  or  hunt.  They 
sat  around  the  tire,  dodging  the  smoke  as  best  they  could, 
until  the  setting  sun  warned  them  that  they  must  get 
their  bedroom  work  done  at  once,  or  l>e  obliged  to  do  it  in 
the  dark. 

This  task  was  remarkably  simple;  it  consisted  in  each 
boy  finding  his  blanket,  wrapping  himself  in  it.  and  lyiug 
on  the  ground,  all  in  a row.  like  herrings  in  a box. 

Nor  did  they  wait  very  long  for  slumber  to  visit  their 
eyelids,  for  in  ten  minutes  after  they  were  ready  it  came 
to  all,  even  to  Tip.  who  had  curled  himself  up  snugly  un- 
der Tim’s  arm. 

Had  any  of  the  party  been  experienced  in  the  s|>ort  of 
“camping  out.”  they  would  have  studied  the  signs  in  Hu- 
sky for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  the  weather;  but  as  it  was,  they  had  all  laid 
themselves  down  to  sleep  without  a thought  that  the  dark- 
clouds  which  hud  begun  to  gather  in  the  sky  were  e\  i 
deuces  of  a storm. 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  and  up  to  that  time  not  one  of 
them  had  awakened  from  the  heavy  sleep  into  which  Ik 
had  first  fallen,  when  Tim  became  painfully  aware  that 
something  was  wrong.  He  had  been  dreaming  that  h* 
was  again  on  the  Pride  of  the  Haw,  that  Captain  Pratt 
had  thrown  him  overboard  becuuse  he  had  been  trying  t** 
steer,  and  just  as  he  struck  the  water  lie  awoke  with  a 
start. 

The  moment  his  eyes  were  open  he  understood  the  rea 
son  for  his  dream;  he  was  lying  in  u large  pool  of  water 
and  the  blanket  in  which  he  had  wrapped  himself  so  com- 
fortably was  thoroughly  saturated  with  it.  At  first  la- 
wns at  a loss  to  account  for  this  sudden  change  of  i-oudi 
lion,  and  then  the  loud  patter  of  min  on  the  canvas  roof 
told  the  story  pluinlv.  A storm  hail  come  up.  and  tin- 
tent,  being  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  was  serving  as  a sort  of 
reservoir  for  little  streams  of  water  that  were  rapidly  in 
creasing  in  size. 

Tip,  roused  by  his  master’s  sudden  movement,  had  start 
ed  from  his  comfortable  position,  and  walked  directly  int. 
the  water,  very  much  to  his  discomfort  and  fear;  howling 
loudly,  he  jumped  among  the  sleepers  with  such  force  a* 
at  once  to  awaken  and  terrify  them. 

It  required  hut  a few  words  from  Tim  to  make  them 
understand  all  that  had  huppened,  for  some  of  them  wen* 
nearly  us  wet  as  he  was,  and  all  could  hear  the  patter  of 
the  min,  which  seemed  to  increase  in  violence  each  mo 
ment. 

A lonesome  prospect  it  was  to  think  of  remaining  in 
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the*  tent  the  rest  of  the  night,  unable  to  sleep  because  of  1 
the  water  that  poured  in  under  the  canvas,  or  trickled 
down  through  three  or  four  small  holes  in  the  roof. 

For  several  moments  none  of  them  knew  what,  to  do, 
hut  stood  huddled  together  in  sleepy  surprise  and  sorrow, 
until  Tim  proposed  that  since  he  could  hardly  Ik*  more 
wet  than  he  was.  he  should  go  out  and  dig  a trench  which 
would  lead  the  water  each  side  of  the  tent.  Hut  that  plan 
was  abandoned  when  it  was  discovered  that  a hatchet  and 
a spoon  were  the  only  tools  they  had. 

In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  affairs, 
Tim  lighted  first  one  match  and  then  another;  hut  the 
light  shed  was  so  feeble  that  Captain  Jimmy  proposed 
building  u small  fire,  which  would  both  illuminate  and 
heat  the  interior. 

Tim  ncted  upon  this  suggestion  at  once.  With  some 
newspapers  and  small  hits  of  wood  that  were  still  dry  he 
succeeded  in  kindling  such  a blaze  as  shed  quite  a light, 
hut  did  not  endanger  the  canvas.  Hut  he  forgot  all  about 
the  smoke,  and  this  oversight  he  was  reminded  of  very 
forcibly  after  a few  moments. 

Careful  examination  showed  that  the  water  only  came 
in  from  the  upper  or  higher  side  of  the  tefit,  hut  it  was 
pouring  in  there  in  such  quantities  that  before  Jong  the 
interior  would  he  spread  with  a carpet  of  water. 

“ We’ve  got  to  dig  a ditch  along  this  side,  so’s  the  wa- 
ter will  run  off.”  said  Tim,  after  he  had  surveyed  the  un- 
comfortable-looking little  brooks,  and  waited  a moment 
in  the  hope  that  Bill  or  Captain  Jimmy  would  suggest  a 
better  plan. 

All  saw  the  necessity  of  doing  something  at  once,  ami 
the  moment  Tim  gave  them  the  idea,  they  went  to  work  i 
with  knives,  spoons,  or  any  other  implements  they  could 
find.  It  did  not  take  much  time,  even  with  the  poor  tools 


they  had,  to  dig  a trench  that  would  carry  away  any  mod- 
erate amount  of  water,  and  after  that  was  done,  they  gath- 
ered around  the  fire  for  consultation. 

Hut  by  that  time  they  began  to  learn  that  smoke  was 
even  more  uncomfortable  to  liear  than  water.  For  some 
time  it  had  been  rising  to  the  top  of  the  tent,  escaping 
in  small  quantities  through  the  flaps  and  holes;  hut  only 
a portion  of  it  had  found  vent,  and  the  tent  was  so  full 
that  they  were  nearly  suffocated. 

They  covered  their  eyes,  and  tried  to  “grin  and  bear 
it”  ; hut  such  heroic  effort  could  only  lie  made  for  a short 
while,  and  they  were  obliged  to  run  out  into  the  ]>elting 
rain  in  order  to  get  the  pure  air. 

It  was  no  fun  to  stand  out-of-doors  in  a storm,  and.  act- 
ing on  Captain  Jimmy's  suggestion,  the  party  returned 
after  a few  moments  to  “kick  the  fire  out.” 

But  such  a plan  was  of  very  little  benefit,  since  the  em- 
bers would  smoke  despite  all  they  could  do,  and  out  they 
ran  again,  seeking  such  shelter  as  they  could  find  under 
the  trees,  where  it  was  not  long  before  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  camping  out  in  a rain-storm  was  both  a 
delusion  and  a snare. 

In  half  an  hour  the  tent  was  so  nearly  freed  from  smoke 
that  they  sought  its  shelter  again,  and  when  they  were 
housed  once  more,  they  presented  a very  forlorn  appear- 
ance. 

At  first  they  decided  that  they  would  remain  awake  un- 
til daylight;  but  as  the  hours  rolled  on,  this  plan  was 
abandoned,  for  one  after  another  wrapped  himself  in  his 
blanket,  concluding  he  could  keep  his  eyes  open  as  well 
lying  down,  and  proved  it  by  going  to  sleep  at  once. 

They  did  not  sleep  very  soundly,  nor  lie  in  bed  very 
late.  When  they  awakened,  it  was  not  necessary  to  look 
out-of-doors  in  order  to  know  if  it  was  raining,  for  the 
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had  remained  after  hours  to  consult  on  the  formation  of 
a club,  he  crept  into  the  entry  and  listened  at  the  door. 
They  found  out  that  he  was  there,  and  all  pot  out  of  a 
window,  and  locked  Peter  in,  keeping  him  prisoner  until  \ 
after  dark,  when  he  was  let  out.  frightened  and  hungry. 

The  next  morning  he  was  greeted  on  the  play-ground 
by  shouts  of  “Spell  it  backward  !”  He  could  not  guess 
what  was  meant,  and  was  still  more  puzzled  as  they  con- 
tinued to  call  him  “ Double- back -action. ” “Reversible- 
engine,”  and  other  bits  of  school-boy  wit.  He  begged 
them  to  tell  him,  and  at  last  some  one  suggested,  in  a tone 
of  great  disgust,  “Spell  your  name  backward,  booby,  and 
then  you’ll  see.” 

He  did,  and  he  saw : Keens — backward. 

But  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  cultivate  straightforward 
spelling.  That  club  still  bothered  him;  he  could  not  give 
up  his  strong  desire  to  find  out  its  secrets.  By  dint  of 
much  listening  and  spying  he  gathered  that  it  was  to  meet 
one  night  in  a barn  belonging  to  the  father  of  one  of 
the  boys,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  be  there.  He  crept 
near  the  door  as  darkness  closed  in,  and  listened  intently. 
They  were  inside  surely,  for  he  could  hear  something 
moving  about;  but  he  wanted  to  hear  more  than  that,  so 
he  ventured  to  raise  the  wooden  latch.  It  made  no  noise; 
he  cautiously  opened  the  door  a trifle,  and  peeped  in.  It  I 
was  dark  and  quiet,  so  he  opened  it  wider.  It  gave  a loud  j 
grating  creak ; a scurry  of  quick  footsteps  sounded  on  the  | 
floor,  and  then  a white  thing  suddenly  rose  before  him, 
tall  and  ghostly.  In  an  agony  of  fright  and  horror,  he  ' 
turned  to  run,  but  the  tiling  with  one  fearful  blow  struck 
him  down,  trampled  heavily  over  him,  and  sped  away 
with  a loud  “ Bu-ha-ha-ha-a-a  !” 

As  Peter  limped  home,  muddy,  battered,  and  bruised, 
he  wondered  if  any  of  the  boys  knew  that  Farmer  Whip- 
pi  etree’s  wretched  old  billy-goat  was  in  the  barn  that 
night. 

They  did. 

“ How  did  you  leave  William,  Peter  ?”  he  was  asked  at 
least  twenty  times  in  the  course  of  the  next  day.  In  the 
grammar  class  a boy  who  was  called  on  for  a sentence 
wrote,  “ A villain  is  more  worthy  of  respect  than  a sneak.” 

44 Oh  no,  not  quite  that,”  remarked  the  teacher,  “but — 
neither  can  be  a gentleman.” 

On  a morning  in  early  July  he  received  as  usual  the  ( 
family  mail  from  the  carrier  at  the  door,  and  carried  it  to 
his  mother,  examining  it  os  he  went.  A postal  card  ex- 
cited his  curiosity;  it  was,  he  knew,  from  his  aunt,  in  , 
whose  company  lie  was  to  go  to  the  mountains,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  know  what  she  said.  But  one  of  his 
friends  was  waiting  for  him  to  go  and  catch  crabs  and 
minnows  for  an  aquarium,  and  as  the  morning  hours  are 
the  best  for  such  work,  they  were  in  a hurry.  So  he 
slipped  it  into  his  pocket  to  read  as  he  went  along,  intend- 
ing to  place  it  where  it  might  be  found  on  the  hall  floor 
when  he  came  back,  that  his  mother  might  be  deceived  j 
into  thinking  it  had  been  accidentally  dropped  there. 

But  he  forgot  all  about  it  before  they  had  gone  twenty 
steps.  He  spent  the  morning  at  the  creek,  and  the  after- 
noon at  his  friend's  house,  returning  home  in  the  evening. 
As  he  passed  through  the  hall  to  his  mother's  room,  the 
thought  of  it  suddenly  flashed  on  his  mind.  He  felt  in 
his  pockot,  with  a sinking  at  his  heart,  but  the  card  was 
gone. 

Where  ? lie  could  not  pretend  to  imagine,  as  he  thought 
of  the  roundabout  ramble  he  had  taken.  He  got  up  early 
the  next  morning,  and  carefully  hunted  over  every  step 
of  the  ground,  but  all  in  vain.  It  would  have  been  well 
if  he  had  gone  at  once  to  his  mother,  and  confessed  what 
he  had  done;  but  he  delayed,  still  cherishing  a hojie  of 
finding  what  he  had  lost,  and  the  longer  ho  waited,  the 
more  impossible  it  became  to  tell.  He  remembered  that 
a boy  had  once  said  to  him,  “A  sneak  is  sure  to  be  a 
coward.” 


More  than  a week  after  this,  Peter  was  sitting  on  the  pi- 
azza one  evening  after  tea,  reading  to  his  mother,  when 
his  friend  of  the  creek  expedition  came  in. 

“ Here  is  a card  I found,  addressed  to  you,  Mrs.  Keens,” 
ho  said.  “ It  must  be  the  one  you  were  hunting  for  hist 
week.  Pete.” 

She  took  it  in  some  surprise,  failing  to  observe  the  color 
which  mounted  to  Peter's  face  as  he  saw  it  As  she  read 
it,  a troubled  expression  overspread  her  own. 

“Ten  days  old,  this  card,”  she  exclaimed.  “ 1 Wednes- 
day, the  14th’ — what  does  it  mean,  Peter  ?”  She  passed 
it  to  him,  and  he  read  as  follows: 

"July  8. 

“ My  dear  Ruth. — I write  to  give  you  ample  notice  of 
a change  in  our  plans  in  consequence  of  Robert's  partner 
! desiring  to  take  a trip  late  in  the  season,  obliging  us  to  go 
early.  So  Robert,  having  finished  his  business  in  Cana- 
da, is  to  meet  us  on  Wednesday,  the  14th,  at  Plattsburg. 
Shall  stop  for  Peter  on  the  evening  of  the  18th.  Please 
have  him  ready.  Katherine.” 

This  was  the  13th.  Peter  stared  at  Ills  mother  in  dismay. 
“I  do  not  quite  understand  yet,"  she  said.  “Where 
did  you  get  this  card,  Philip  ?” 

“I  found  it  just  now  in  the  arbor  where  I have  my 
museum;  it  had  slipped  behind  a box.  You  lost  it  the 
day  we  played  there,  didn't  you,  Pete  ?” 

“ How  came  you  to  have  it  there,  Peter  ?” 

“I — it  was  in  my  pocket,  ma'am,  and  I dropped  it,  I 
: suppose.” 

“ Why  was  it  in  your  pocket  ? Why  didn't  you  bring 
I it  to  me  ?” 

“ I wanted — I was  just  going  to  read  it.” 

Phil  touched  his  hat,  and  quietly  took  his  departure. 

I Mrs.  Keens  said  no  more,  but  looked  agaiu  at  the  dates  on 
the  card. 

At  this  moment  a hack  drove  up,  from  -which  issued  a 
most  astonishing  outpouring  of  noisy,  laughing,  chatter- 
: ing  blue-  flannel  led  boys,  followed  by  a mother  who  look- 
| ed  just  merry  enough  to  be  commander  of  such  a merry 
crew. 

“Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Pete,  we’re  off ! All  ready  ? We 
! can  only  stay  two  hours.” 

,4Such  a tent — big,  striped,  and  a flag  to  it;  and — ” 

“ Father's  going  to  let  us  boys  shoot  with  a gun.” 

“ Isn't  it  jolly  to  have  two  weeks  less  to  wait  ?” 

Peter  did  not  look  at  all  jolly,  as  through  his  lialf-be- 
wildered  mind  struggled  a dim  perception  of  the  dire  evil 
j the  loss  of  that  card  might  have  worked  for  him.  When 
! the  clamor  of  greeting  and  questioning  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, Mrs.  Keens  said,  slowly : 

“ No,  Peter  is  not  ready ;”  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  sent 
a heavier  weight  down  into  his  heart,  and  a bigger  lump 
into  his  throat.  “Your  card  lias  only  just  reached  me, 
Katherine.” 

“Oh  dear!  dear!”  His  aunt  shook  her  head  in  distress, 
and  five  boy  faces  settled  into  blank  dismay.  “ Why,  why, 
surely  you  don’t  mean.  Ruth  — eh  1 Can't  you  hurry 
things  up  a little?  Boys  don’t  need  much,  you  know! 
Or-  can't  he  be  sent  after  us  ?”  Peter  followed  his  mother 
to  the  dining-room  as  she  went  to  order  a hasty  lunch  for 
the  travellers. 

“ Mother,  can’t  I ? — can't  1 1"  he  sobbed. 

She  put  her  amis  around  him,  with  streaming  eyes,  feel- 
ing the  keenness  of  the  disappointment  for  him  as  deeply 
as  he  ever  could  feel  it  for  himself. 

“Oh,  my  boy!  my  boy!  my  heart  is  sad  and  sore  that 
you  should  lx*  mean  and  sly  and  deceitful,  and  not  for 
once  only,  hut  as  a habit.  No,  it  is  your  own  doing, 
and  you  must  abide  by  the  consequences.  I never  could 
have  brought  myself  to  punish  you  so.  but  you  have  pun- 
ished yourself,  and  I trust  it  may  be  the  best  thing  which 
could  have  happened  to  you.” 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  WILD  WAVES  SAYING? 

THE  story  of  Paul  Dombey  and  his  sister  Florence  is  1 
one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  pathetic  stories  Charles 
Dickens  ever  told.  One  can  scarcely  think  of  these  chil- 
dren— motherless  (the  mother  died  when  Paul  was  born),  { 
and  Florence  worse  than  fatherless,  for  her  father  had 
never  forgiven  her  birth  six  years  before  that  of  the 
wished-for  son,  and  had  never  given  her  a kind  word  or  | 
look,  living  in  thegreat.  comfort  less,  lonely  Dombey  house, 
and  finding  all  their  happiness  in  each  other — without  , 
tears.  For  it  was  to  the  sister  so  cruelly  neglected  and  j 
despised  that  Paul  turned  from  the  very  first.  It  was  she  . 
who  on  the  day  of  his  christening  won  from  him  his  first  ! 
laugh.  “As  she  hid  behind  her  nurse,  lie  followed  her  ! 
with  his  eyes,  and  when  she  peeped  out  with  a merry  cry  , 
to  him,  he  sprang  up  and  crowed  lustily,  laughing  out-  j 
right  when  h!io  run  in  upon  him.  aud  seeming  to  fondle  j 
her  curls  with  his  tiny  hands  while  she  smothered  him  ! 
with  kisses.”  And  as  he  grew  out  of  babyhood,  much  as 
it  displeased  the  father  (who  would  have  had  his  idol  care 
for  no  one  hut' himself),  little  Paul  wus  never  content 
save  when  his  sister  was  by  his  side. 

A pale,  delicate,  old-fashioned  child  he  proved  to  be, 
this  boy  whom  Mr.  Dombey  proudly  thought  would  in 
years  to  come  be  liis  partner  in  the  immense  business  of 
which  he  had  been  tlie  only  heat!  for  twenty  years,  but 
which  then  would  be,  as  in  old  times,  “Dombey  & Sou”; 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  care  that  money  could  procure 
for  him,  he  gradually  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  Mr. 
Dombey  believed  in  “money,” and  in  hut  little  else,  and 
would  have  taught  his  little  son  also  to  believe  ill  its  all- 
sufficient  power,  but  the  child  was  wiser  than  the  father. 

“ If  it’s  a good  thing,”  said  lie,  “and  can  do  anything,  I 
wonder  why  it  didn’t  save  me  my  mamma;  and  it  can’t 
make  me  quite  well  and  strong  either.”  At  last  it  was 
decid  h!  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  sea  side,  in  hopes 
lb  it  the  fresh  sea-air  would  bring  the  health  and  strength 
that  could  not  be  found  at  home.  And  with  him,  of 
cour  e,  went  Florence. 

“But  the  boy  remaining  as  weak  as  ever,  a little  car- 
riage was  got  for  him,  in  which  he  could  lie  at  his  ease, 
and  be  wheeled  to  the  sea-shore.  Consistent  in  his  odd 
tastes,  the  child  set  aside  the  ruddy  faced  lad  who  was 
proposed  as  a drawer  of  this  carriage,  and  selected  instead 
his  grandfather — a weazen  old  crab-faced  man  in  a suit 
of  battered  oil-skin,  who  had  got  tough  and  stringy  from 
long  pickling  in  salt-water.  With  this  notable  attendant 
to  pull  him  along,  and  Florence  walking  by  his  side,  he 
went  down  to  the  margin  of  the  ocean  every  day.  ‘Go 
away,  if  you  please,’  ho  would  say  to  any  child  that  came 
to  bear  him  company.  ‘Tlmnk  you,  but  I don’t  want 
you.’  Then  he  would  turn  his  head  and  watch  the  child 
away,  and  say  to  Florence,  * We  don’t  want  any  others, 
do  we  t— kiss  me,  Floy.*  His  favorite  spot  was  a louely 
one  far  away  from  most  loungers;  ami  with  Florence  sit-  | 
ting  by  his  side  at  work,  or  reading  to  him,  or  talking  to  ; 
him,  and  the  wind  blowing  on  his  face,  and  the  water  j 
coming  up  among  the  wheels  of  his  bed,  he  wanted  no- 
thing more. 

“One  time  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  quietly  for  a long 
time.  Awaking  suddenly,  he  listened,  started  up,  and  sat 
listening.  Florence  asked  him  what  he  thought  he  heard. 

‘ I want  to  know  what  it  says,*  he  answered,  looking 
steadily  into  her  face.  * The  sea,  Floy — what  is  it  that  it 
keeps  on  saying  V 

“She  told  him  it  was  only  the  noise  of  the  rolling 

waves. 

“ * Yes,  yes,’  he  said.  ‘ But  I know  that  they  are  always 
saying  something— always  the  same  thing.  What  place  j 
is  that  over  there  if’  He  rose  up,  lookiug  eagerly  at  the 
horizon. 

“She  told  him  that  there  was  another  country  oppo-  | 


I site;  but  he  said  he  didn’t  mean  that:  he  meant  farther 
I away— farther  away.” 

There  was  a strange,  weird  charm  for  little  Paul  in  the 
ever- restless  ocean,  and  the  winds  that  came  ho  knew  not 
whence  and  went  he  knew  not  whither. 

“If  you  had  to  die,"  he  said  once,  looking  up  into  the 
face  of  his  odd.  shy  friend  Mr.  Toots,  “don’t  you  think 
you  would  rather  die  on  a moonlight  night,  when  the 
sky  was  quite  clear,  and  the  wind  blowing,  as  it  did  last 
night?  Not  blowing,  at  least,  but  sounding  in  the  air 
like  the  sea  sounds  in  the  shells.  It  was  a beautiful  night. 
When  I had  listened  to  the  water  for  a long  time,  I got 
up  and  looked  out.  There  was  a Ixiat  over  there,  in  the 
full  light  of  the  moon— a boat  with  a sail  like  an  arm.  all 
silver.  It  went  away  into  the  distance,  and  it  seemed  to 
beckon — to  beckon  me  to  come.” 

Poor  little  Paul ! It  was  not  long  before  he  obeyed  the 
fancied  summons,  for  soon  after  this  visit  to  the  sea  shore 
the  gentle,  loving  little  fellow  died — died  with  his  arms 
about  his  sister's  neck ; and  almost  his  lost  words  were,  as 
he  smiled  at  his  mother’s  spirit  waiting  to  bear  him  to 
heaven:  “Mamma  is  like  you,  Floy.  I know  her  by  the 
face.” 


THE  TALKING  LEAVES.* 

Sin  1C- nt) fan  -Story. 

BY  WILLIAM  0.  STODDARD. 


Chapter  III. 

ALKING  LEAVES  ?”  said 
Ni-ha-be,  as  she  turned 
over  another  page  of  the 
pamphlet  in  her  lap,  and 
stared  at  the  illustrations. 
“Can  you  hear  what  they 
say  ?” 

“With  my  eyes.” 
“Then  they  are  bet- 
ter than  mine.  I am  an 
Apache.  You  were  bom 
white.” 

There  was  a little  bit  of 
a Hash  in  the  black  eyes  of 
the  Indian  maiden.  She  had  not  the 
least  idea  hut  that  it  was  the  finest 
thing  in  all  the  world  to  be  this  daugh- 
ter of  Many  Bears,  and  it  did  not 
pleuse  her  to  find  a mere  white  girl, 
only  Indian  by  adoption,  able  to  see 
or  hear  more  than  she  could. 

Rita  did  not  reply  for  a moment,  and  a strange  sort  of 
paleness  crept  across  her  face,  until  Xi  ha  be  exclaimed: 
“It  hurts  you,  Rita!  It  is  bad  medicine.  Throw  it 
away.” 

" No,  it  does  not  hurt.” 

“ It  makes  you  sick  ?” 

“ No,  not  sick.  It  says  too  much.  It  will  tako  many 
days  to  hear  it  all.” 

“Does  it  speak  Apache  ?” 

“No,  not  a word.” 

“Nor  the  tongue  of  the  Mexican  pony  men  ?” 

“No.  All  it  says  is  in  the  tongue  of  the  blue-coated 
white  men  of  the  North.” 

“ Ugh !”  Even  Ni-ha-bo's  pretty  face  could  express  the 
hatred  felt  by  her  people  for  the  only  race  of  men  they 
wen*  at  all  afraid  of. 

There  were  mauy  braves  in  her  father’s  band  who  had 
learned  to  bilk  Mexican-Spanish.  She  herself  could  do  so 
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very  well,  but  neither  she  nor  any  of  her  friends  or  rela-  I 
lives  could  speak  more  than  a few  words  of  broken  Eng1-  ; 
lush,  and  she  had  never  heard  Rita  use  one. 

“There  art',  many  pictures.** 

“Ugh!  Yea.  That’s  a mountain,  like  those  up  yon- 
der. There  are  lodges,  too,  in  the  valley.  But  nobody 
ever  mode  lodges  in  such  a shape  as  that." 

“Yes,  or  nobody  could  have  paiutcd  a talking  picture 
of  them.** 

“ It  tells  a lie,  Rita.  And  nobody  ever  saw  a bear  like 
that.” 

“It  isn’t  a bear,  Ni-ha-be.  The  talking  leaf  says  it's  a 
lion.” 

• 4 What’s  that  ? A white  man’s  bear  ?” 

Rita  knew  no  more  about  lions  than  did  her  adopted 
sister,  but  by  the  time  they  had  turned  over  a few  more 
pages  their  curiosity  was  aroused  to  a high  degree. 

Even  Ni-ha-be  wanted  to  hear  all  that  the  “talking 
leaves”  might  have  to  say  in  explanation  of  those  wonder- 
ful pictures. 

It  was  too  bad  of  Rita  to  have  been  “born  white”  and 
not  to  be  able  to  explain  the  work  of  her  own  |>oople  at 
sight. 

“ What  shall  we  do  with  them,  Ni-ha-be  i" 

“ Show  them  to  father.” 

“ Why  not  ask  Red  Wolf  ?” 

“ He  would  take  them  away  ami  burn  them.  He  hates 
the  pale-faces  more  and  more  every  day.” 

“ I don’t  believe  he  hates  me.” 

“ Of  course  not.  You're  au  Apache  now,  just  as  much 
as  Mother  Dolores,  and  she's  forgotten  that  she  was  ever 
white.” 

“She  iWt  very  white,  Ni-ha-be.  She’s  darker  than  al- 
most any  other  woman  in  the  tribe.” 

“We  won’t  show  her  the  talking  leaves  till  father  says  . 
we  ftiay  keep  them.  Then  she’ll  be  afraid  to  touch  them. 
She  hates  me.” 

“ No,  she  doesn’t.  She  likes  me  best,  that’s  all.” 

“ She’d  better  not  hate  me,  Rita.  I’ll  have  her  beaten 
if  she  Isn’t  good  to  me.  I’m  an  Apache.” 

The  block-eyed  daughter  of  the  great  chief  hud  plenty 
of  self-will  and  temper.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
She  sprang  upon  her  mustang  with  a quick,  impatient 
bound,  and  Rita  followed,  clinging  to  her  prizes,  wonder- 
ing what  would  be  the  decision  of  Many  Bears  and  his 
councillors  as  to  the  ownership  of  them. 

A few  minutes  of  swift  riding  brought  the  two  girls  to  ' 
the  border  of  the  camp. 

“Rita.  Red  Wolf!” 

“ I see  him.  He  is  coming  to  meet  us,  hut  he  does  not  i 
want  us  to  think  so.” 

That  was  a correct  guess.  The  tall,  hawk-nosed  young  : 
warrior,  who  was  now  riding  toward  them,  was  a perfect 
embodiment  of  Indian  haughtiness,  and  even  his  sister 
was  a mere  “squaw”  in  his  eyes.  As  for  Rita,  she  was 
not  only  a squaw,  but  was  not  even  a full-blooded  Apache, 
and  was  to  be  looked  down  upon  accordingly. 

He  was  an  Indian  ami  a warrior,  ami  would  one  day  be 
u chief  like  his  father.  Still,  lie  l)ad  so  far  laid  aside  his 
usual  cold  dignity  as  to  turn  to  meet  that  sisterly  pair,  if 
only  to  find  out  why  they  were  in  such  a hurry. 

“ What  scared  you  i" 

“We’re  not  scared.  We’ve  found  something.  Pale- 
face sign.” 

“ Apache  warriors  do  not  ask  squaws  if  there  ore  j»ale- 
faees  near  them.  The  chiefs  know  all.  Their  camp  was 
by  the  spring.” 

“ Was  it  ?”  exclaimed  Ni-ha-be.  “ We  have  found  some 
of  their  talking  leaves.  Rita  must  show  them  to  father.” 
“Show  them  to  me.” 

“No.  You  are  an  Apache.  You  can  not  hear  what 
they  say,  Rita  can.  She  is  white.” 

“ Ugh ! Show  leaves  now.” 


Ni-lm-bc  was  a squaw,  but  she  was  also  something 
of  a spoiled  child,  and  was  less  afraid  of  her  brother  than 
he  may  have  imagined.  Besides,  the  well-known  rule  of 
the  camp,  or  of  any  Indian  camp,  was  in  her  favor.  All 
“signs"  were  to  lx*  reported  to  the  chief  by  tin*  finder,  and 
Ni  ha-bc  would  make  her  report  to  her  father  likea  warrior. 

Rita  was  wise  enough  to  say  nothing,  and  Red  Wolf 
was  compelled  to  soften  his  tone  a little.  He  even  led  the 
way  to  the  spot  near  the  spring  where  the  squaws  of  Many 
Bears  were  already  putting  up  his  “lodge.” 

There  was  plenty  of  grass  and  water  in  thut  valley,  and 
it  had  been  decided  to  rest  the  horses  then'  for  three  days 
before  pushing  on  deeper  into  the  Apache  county*. 

The  proud  old  chief  was  not  lowering  his  dignity  to  any 
such  work  as  lodge  pitching.  He  would  have  slept  on 
the  hare  ground  without  a blanket  Ix'fore  he  would  have 
touched  one  pole  with  a Huger.  That  was  “work  for* 
squaws,”  and  all  that  could  bo  expected  of  him  was  that 
lie  should  stand  near  and  say  “Ugh!”  pleasantly  when 
things  were  going  to  please  him,  and  to  say  it  in  a differ- 
ent tone  if  they  were  not. 

Ni-ha-l>e  and  Rita  were  favorites  of  the  scarred  and 
wrinkled  warrior,  however,  and  when  they  rode  up  with 
Red  Wolf,  and  the  latter  briefly  stated  the  facts  of  the 
case — all  he  knew  of  them-  the  face  of  Many  Rears  relax- 
ed into  a grim  smile. 

“Squaw  find  sign.  Ugh!  Good!” 

“Rita  says  they  are  talking  leaves.  Much  picture. 
Many  words.  See!” 

Her  father  took  from  Ni-ha-be  and  then  from  Rita  the 
strange  objects  they  held  out  so  excitedly,  hut  to  their 
surprise  he  did  not  seem  to  share  in  their  estimate  of 
them. 

“No  good.  See  them  before.  No  tell  anything  true. 
Big  lie.” 

Many  Bears  had  been  among  the  forts  and  border  set- 
tlements of  the  white  men  in  his  day.  He  had  talked 
with  army  officers,  and  missionaries,  and  government 
agents.  He  had  seen  many  written  pa|>ers  and  printed 
papers,  and  hud  had  books  given  him,  and  there  was  no 
more  to  be  told  or  taught  him  about  nouscuse  of  that 
kind.  He  had  once  imitated  a jmle-face  friend  of  his,  and 
looked  steadily  at  a newspaper  for  an  hour  at  a time,  and 
it  had  not  spoken  a word  to  him. 

So  now  he  turned  over  the  three  magazines  in  his  hard 
brown  hand  with  a look  of  dull  curiosity  mixed  with  a 
good  deal  of  contempt. 

“ Ugh ! Young  squaws  keep  them.  No  good  for  war 
riors.  Bad  medicine.  Ugh!” 

Down  they  went  upon  the  grass,  and  Rita  was  fn*e  to 
pick  up  her  despised  treasures,  and  do  witli  them  as  she 
would.  As  for  Red  Wolf,  after  such  a decision  by  his 
terrible  father,  he  would  have  deemed  it  beneath  him  to 
pay  any  further  attention  to  the  "pale-face  signs”  brought 
into  camp  by  two  young  squaws. 

Another  lodge  of  poles  and  skins  had  been  pitched  at 
the  same  time  with  that  of  Many  Bears,  and  not  a great 
distance  from  it.  In  fact,  this  also  was  his  own  property, 
although  it  was  to  cover  the  heads  of  only  a part  of  his 
family. 

In  front  of  the  loose  “flap”  opening  which  served  for 
the  door  of  this  lodge  stood  a stout,  middle-aged  woman, 
who  seemed  to  lie  waiting  for  Ni-ha-be  and  Rita  to  ap- 
proach. She  had  witnessed  their  conference  with  Many 
Bears,  and  she  knew  by  the  merry  laugh  with  which  they 
gathered  up  their  fallen  prizes  that  all  was  well  between 
them  and  their  father.  All  the  more  for  that,  it  may  l>e. 
her  mind  was  exercised  as  to  what  they  had  brought  homo 
with  them  which  should  have  needed  the  chief’s  inspection. 

“Rita!” 

“What,  Ni-ha-be  if” 

4 4 Don’t  tell  Mother  Dolores  a word.  See  if  she  can  hear 
for  herself.” 
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"The*  leaves  won’t  talk  to  her.  She’s  Mexican  white, 
not  white  from  the  North." 

Nobody  would  have  said,  to  look  at  her.  that  the  fat. 
surlv-faced  squaw  of  Many  Bears  was  a white  woman  of 
any  sort.  Her  eyes  were  as  black  and  her  long  jetty 
hair  was  as  thick  and  coarse  and  her  skin  was  every  shade 
its  dark  as  were  those  of  any  Apache  housekeeper  among 
the  scattered  lodges  of  that  hunting  party.  She  was  not 
the  mother  of  Ni-lia-be.  She  had  not  a drop  of  Apache 
hlood  in  her  veins,  although  she  was  one  of  the  half-dozen 
squaws  of  Many  Bears.  Mother  Dolores  was  a pun*  Mex- 
ican. and  therefore  as  much  of  an  Indian,  really,  as  any 
Apache  or  Lipan  or  Comanche— only  a different  kind  of 
Indian,  that  was  all. 

Her  greeting  to  her  two  young  charges— for  such  they 
were— was  somewhat  gruff  and  brief,  and  there  was  no- 


will to  preserve  her  authority  over  two  such  half-wild 
cn,atun*s  as  Ni-lia-be  and  Rita. 

You  are  late.  Come  in.  Tell  me  what  it  is." 

Rita  was  as  eager  now  as  Ni-ha-l>e  lmd  been  with  her 
father  and  Red  Wolf;  hut  even  while  she  was  talking.  Do- 
I oil's  pulled  them  both  into  the  lodge. 

"Talking  leaves!" 

Not  Many  Bears  himself  could  have  treated  those  poor 
magazines  with  greater  contempt  than  did  the  portly 
dame  from  Mexico. 

To  lx*  sure,  it  was  many  a long  year  since  she  had  been 
taken  a prisoner  and  brought  across  the  Mexican  Ijordcr. 
and  reading  had  not  been  among  the  things  she  had 
learned  before  coining. 

“Rita  can  tell  us  all  they  sav  by-and*by.  Mother  Do- 
lores. She  can  hear  what  they  say." 

“ Let  her,  then.  Ugh !" 

She  turned  page  after  page  in  a doubt- 
ful way.  as  if  it  were  quite  possible  one  of 
them  might  bite  her;  but  suddenly  her 
whole  manner  chungod. 

“Ugh!" 

“Rita,"  exclaimed  Ni-lia-be."  the  leaves 
have  s|»oken  to  her." 

She  had  certainly  kissed  one  of  them. 
Then  she  made  a quick  motion  with  one 
hand  acri>ss  her  brow  and  breast. 

“Give  it  to  me,  Rita;  you  must  give  it 
to  me." 

Rita  held  out  her  hand  for  the  book, 
and  both  the  girls  leaned  forward  with 
open  mouths  to  learn  what  could  have 
no  disturbed  the  mind  of  Dolores. 

It  was  a picture : a sort  of  richly  carved 
and  ornamented  doorway,  but  with  no 
house  behind  it.  and  in  it  a lady  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms,  and  over  it  a great 
cross  of  stone. 

“Yes.  Dolores."  said  Rita,  “we  will 
give  you  that  leaf.” 

It  was  quickly  cut  out.  and  the  two 
girls  wondered  more  and  more  to  see  how 
the  fingers  of  Dolores  trembled  as  they 
closed  upon  that  bit  of  paper. 

She  looked  at  the  picture  again  with 
increasing  earnestness.  Her  lips  moved 
silently,  as  if  trying  to  utter  words  her 
mind  had  lost.  Then  her  great  fiery 
black  eyes  slowly  closed,  and  the  amaze- 
ment of  Ni-lia-be  and  Rita  was  greater 
than  they  could  have  expressed,  for  Mo- 
ther Dolores  sank  upon  her  knees,  hug 
ging  that  picture.  She  had  been  an 
Apache  Indian  for  long  years,  and  was 
thoroughly  “ Indianiced";  but  u{>on  that 
page  had  been  printed  a very  lx*autiful 
representation  of  a Spanish  " Way-side 
Shrine  of  the  Virgin.” 

[to  hx  oovnxrwj.] 


A FOREST  FIRE. 


“RITA,  THE  LEAVES  HAVE  SPOKEN  TO  HER." 

thing  very  respectful  in  the  manner  of  their  reply.  An 
elderly  squaw,  even  though  the  wife  of  a chief,  is  never 
considered  as  anything  letter  than  a sort  of  servant,  to 
1h*  valued  according  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  work 
she  can  do. 

Dolores  could  do  a great  deal,  and  was  therefore  more 
than  usually  respectable,  and  she  had  quite  enough  force  of 


THIS  year  the  forest  fires  have  been 
more  extensive  and  more  destructive 
than  usual,  especially  in  Michigan,  when* 
not  a drop  of  rain  had  fallen  for  nearly 
eighty  days.  The  fire,  when  once  started,  rushed  on  through 
green  trees  and  dry  trees,  through  corn  fields  and  clover 
fields,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Swamps  full 
of  stagnant  water  were  dried  up  in  a flash.  Horses  gal 
loped  wildly  before  the  flame,  but  were  overtaken  by  it. 
and  left  roasting  on  the  ground.  Trees  two  miles  distant 
from  the  flames  had  their  leaves  withered  by  the  heat. 
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Some  sailors  who  were  out  on  the  lake  found  the  heat  un- 
comfortable when  they  were  seven  miles  from  shore.  Of 
course,  wherever  the  lake  was  near,  people  tried  to  reach 
it.  One  farmer  put  all  his  family  into  his  wagon,  and 
started  off.  The  lire  was  so  close  that  the  sparks  burned 
holes  in  the  children's  dresses.  Just  then  the  tire  came 
off  one  of  the  wheels.  Usually,  when  this  accident  liap- 
]»ens,  the  wagon  has  to  stop,  for  the  best  of  wheels  gener- 
ally fall  to  pieces  in  a few  rods  when  they  have  lost  their 
tires;  but  this  wheel  stood  seven  miles  of  jolting  and 
bumping,  up  hill  and  down,  over  roots  and  ruts,  while 
the  frightened  horses  were  gulloping  like  mad  creatures. 
Another  farmer  had  gathered  his  neighbors  about  him  to 
assist  him  in  threshing  his  wheat.  While  the  great  ma- 
chine was  doing  its  work,  the  alarm  was  given  that  the 
woods  were  on  tire.  Hastily  putting  horses  to  the  ma- 
chine and  to  a wagon,  the  farmer  and  his  friends  aban- 
doned homestead  and  newly  gathered  crop,  and  made  an 
effort  to  save  the  valuable  threshing-machine,  even  if  all 
else  must  go.  Before  they  gained  the  road  a mare  with  a 
colt  at  her  heels  came  madly  galloping  toward  them,  and 
becoming  entangled  among  the  horses  attached  to  the  ma- 
chine, blocked  their  progress.  The  tire  was  almost  upon 
them.  The  men  cut  the  traces  and  let  the  horses  go,  but 


the  great  threshing-machine,  to  whose  very  existence  fire  , 
was  a necessity,  had  to  be  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the 
devouring  element. 

In  the  lake,  people  waded  into  the  water  up  to  the  neck ; 
then  they  were  safe  indeed  from  the  llume,  hut  almost 
choked  by  the  smoke,  while  the  shirks  fell  on  them  like 
snow- Hakes  in  u heavy  storm.  Thousands  of  land-birds 
were  suffocated  as  they  Hew  before  the  flames,  or  were 
drowned  in  the  lake.  Bears  and  deer  in  their  terror  sought 
the  company  of  man.  A man  and  a bear  stood  together  up 
to  their  necks  in  water  all  night,  and  the  mail  said  that  the 
bear  was  as  quiet  as  a dog.  Two  other  l>ears  came  and 
stood  close  to  a well  from  which  a farmer  was  flinging 
water  over  his  house.  Our  artist  saw'  a very  pathetic 
scene:  the  flames  had  swept  away  the  homestead,  and 
when  the  wave  of  lire  had  passed,  no  living  thing  remain-  | 
ed  but  the  faith  fid  house-dog,  which  had  crouched  down 
in  a ditch.  It  went  again  to  its  old  place,  and  neither 
hunger  nor  solitude  could  persuade  it  to  quit  the  ruins 
where  its  master  had  perished.  It  stood  at  its  post,  faith- 
fully guarding  the  charred  timbers  of  what  a short  time 
before  had  been  a happy  home. 


•A  FOLDING  CAMP-STOOL. 

Cl  IRLS  and  boys  who  are  looking  for  a useful  and  taste 
I fnl  holiday  gift  for  mother,  aunt,  or  elder  sister,  may 
unite  in  the  making  of  the  folding  camp-stool,  which  we 
illustrate  below.  It  is  made  of  black  walnut  rods,  joined 
with  hinges  and  with  a broad  cross-liar.  On  the  top  of 
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the  cross-bar  is  fastened  a leather  handle,  by  which  to 
carry  tin*  stool  when  folded  (Fig.  2).  The  upright  wood 
on  rods  in  the  buck  are  hinged  to  and  support  the  cane 
scat,  as  shown  by  Fig.  1.  The  other  upper  rods  are  push 
ed  into  the  notches  on  the  under  side  of  the  sent  in  un- 
folding the  chair.  A leather  satchel  may  lie  added,  as  in 
the  engraving,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  The  seat  is  cov- 
ered with  a four-cornered  piece  of  brown  woollen  Java 
canvas,  embroidered  in  cross  stitch  with  fawn-colored 
filling  silk  in  three  shades.  Ravel  out  the  threads  of  the 
canvas  from  the  last  cross  stitch  row  to  a depth  of  an  inch 
and  a quarter,  fold  down  the  canvas  on  the  wrung  side  so 
as  to  form  loops  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep  on  the  edge. 


and  catch  every  ten  such  loops  together  with  a strand  of 
fawn-colored  silk  in  three  shades,  for  a tassel,  which  is 
tied  with  similar  silk.  Cut  the  tassels  even,  and  underlay 
the  cover  with  a thin  cushion. 
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HAVE  dnll*  gone  ont  of  f wliton ? Very  four  of 
our  little  girl*  mention  them  tu  tlwtr  lettets, 
W*  hope  that  there  ere  doll*  and  play  linnai’fl  nnd 
lovely  HUH?  tea  seta,  jn»t  n*  there  used  to  be,  and  wo 
Khali  bo  clad  to  liuvt-  the  younger  om-a  writ.?  about 
lb. in.  Ilnur  many  of  yon  anwleurulnij  to  decorate 
china,  ami  which  iltilo  glrla  haw  paint.il  tie*  preill- 
,-*t  cup*  and  s.wcer*  loc  mamniu'?  birthday  ? What 
nil-  the  tw>>"  doing  In  iheso  bright  days  of  autumn  ? 
Marble*,  top*.  lull-*,  himje1,  and  imicJi  toy»  an*  always 
tin*  style,  no  know,  among  the  boy*  Which  boy 
ban  drawn  the  beet  map?  Who  lias  made  the  fim-st 
work-box  nr  brocket  with  hi*  scroll-suw?  Write 
altont  those  thine*. 

Nmr  that  the  lone  evening*  are  coming,  ynn  may 
tell  n*.  If  yon  pleas**,  about  your  lioiin*  amusement*. 
Hand*  up!  Every  uplifted  band  is  the  sign  that  he 
owner  knows  a pleasant  evening  gome,  and  Otjr 
pr-sl -office  Box  will  it*  delighted  to  hear  how  it  i* 
played,  on  Hint  nil  the  young  people  winy  {day  It  if 
they  wlflli  to  do  ». 

And  now  one  word  mnn*  to  exchanger*.  Listen, 
please.  Try  to  canfliie  your  exchnnsot  to  useful, 
uniqnr,  valuable,  or  beautiful  things  of  which  you 
are  making  collection*.  A * we  have  fold  before,  in 
every  caw  cxebaoperw  ebon  HI  write  to  each  other, 
nnd  arrange  the  exchange,  settle  the  postage,  nnd 
determine  tho detail*  before  they  trust  their  articles 
in  ihe  mail  nr  express.  Every  day  brings  it*  corn* 
plaints,  ami  some  nl  them  very  hitter  one*,  from 
lew*  and  girls  who  accuse  others  of  having  treated 
them  unfairly-  This  would  In*  made  impossible  If 
i berm  were  always  an  exchange  of  views  before  the 
exchange  of  gondw  Hereafter  we  slitdl  ptibhah  no 
notices  of  withdrawn)  from  mir  exchange  list.  When 
yunr  supplies  arc  exhausted  it  would  In*  well  for  yon 
in  notify  your  correspondent*,  for  the  reason  lint 
several  weeks  mud  elapse  b**fnre  we  ran  publish 
your  notice  of  wit  I id  ran  at.  and  all  that  time  yon, 
though  Innocent,  are  exposed  to  tho  suspicion  or 
Iteiug  rklier  dishonest  or  careless. 

Ei.il  I lilWI.  lWl, 

Sot  seeing  at»v  li-tlen*  from  this  place,  I thought  I 
would  w rite  amf  tell  you  abonl  my  pets.  I nin  a lit- 
tle girt  nine  years  old,  and  live  on  a farm,  and  have 
to  depend  nil  my  pets  for  playmates,  «*  my  little 
bnjlhiw  la  dost!,  nnd  I Iwve  no  sister.  I have  a lltlle 
gray  kitten  wlucli  I »•  -ill  Maggie,  and  my  dog  is  a 
shepherd,  am!  I fill  him  Brave.  Jle  will  spruk  for 
something  to  ml,  mnl  shake  hand*  with  me,  ami 
when  I nnt  nl  school,  will  watch  until  X'lvool  i*  out. 
and  then  come  and  meet  me.  1 have  n little  colt 
named  Korn,  and  u lltlle  calf  named  Mnra.  and  a 
til  nek  cow  named  Mink.  Our  hired  man  takes  You  an; 
1'i.ii  i r Hit*  year,  and  I want  to  take  It  next.  I read 
all  III**  Uni**"  letters,  and  I think  that  “Sit-le  King- 
man's  IWiMim"  wjii*.  spleiidl'l,  and  I hopo44Tiro  and 
Tip"  will  he  as  good.  I lltnuglil  Jimmy  Hrowu’s 
monkey  was  funny-  I do  wish  Ik*  would  tell  ns 
some  more  of  tin*  til  mikes'*  tricks.  My  m»  I*  writ- 
ing this  for  me.  Imt  I tell  her  what  to  say,  a*  it  is 
s.irh  hard  work  for  m»*  to  write.  Ethki.tv  1.  ft. 

It  is  In  order  for  any  little  girl  to  employ  her  mo- 
ther ns  an  amanuensis,  and  if  she  dictate  the  letter, 
we  consider  it  her  own. 

I'.au,  PasscL 

Wi*  left  Lucerne  Angus*  S.  and  crossed  tin.*  Rrilnlg 
Pass#*  fur  a*  Harnett,  where  the  horses  were  watered. 
Wo  only  itappnl  there  fifteen  minutes,  Tho  next 
place  we  slopped  ut  was  l,nngen»,  and  we  reached 
Hrfeiix  for  the  night  We  took  a runny  big  row- 
host,  -uni  two  mi *n  to  row  It  ncrow*  lo  Girsehuctl 
Kails,  ami  nKlwl  Interlnchcn  August  8.  W-  lilOW 
in  fitiinlelwald,  and  saw  two  glaciers ; nnd  August 
II  hi!  came  to  Berne,  flaw  tin*  Bears’  Den,  the  ili* 
mnt  snow  mountain-,  nnd  the  Cathedral  clock.  Wo 
heard  the  organ,  which  was  tin*  finest  1 ever  hearrl, 
more  hi*antifnl  Ilian  the  organ  In  Lucerne.  Wo 
drove  «»m*  iiftertKvnn  in  tin*  woods,  and  sow  some 
■ lunurds  that  are  kept  by  the  city.  Wc  left  Berne, 
and  came  buck  to  Lucerne,  Them  wo  sin  id  till  tho 
simov  fell  on  all  til*:  moon  talus  near  the  lake,  nud  it 
Wfl"  wry  cold. 

Benteuilssr  t.  we  left  Lnccnie.  and  came  to  Bale. 
On  the  tonrnev,  pail  »»f  lie.'  way  the  train  went  in 
the  water,  p»r  It  ln*»*  rained  i long  time,  nnd  the  coim- 
Iry  n its  fliwlwl.  The  is-nsnot-  stood  almut  talking 
mid  trying  to  save  their  gardens  and  fence*.  Two 
nr  three  little  children  nt  nw*  of  the  houses  were  be- 
ing carried  along  river  fhfl  wafer  on  a big  hors**. 
Them  was  one  llftb*  village  saved  from  flooding  by 
ibelrcnlting  large  drains  through  the  principal  roads, 
Winn  we  tviiHhs!  Iliite  the  river  Kill  NO  was  OWN 
flowing  lla  bonks,  and  it  wan  rushing  down  and  car- 


rying great  tma*,  pari*  of  houses,  fences,  etc.,  along  I 
with  it.  Then*  watt  grout  fear  tliat  it  would  carrv 
nwuy  ttic  old  hrUlge,  ami  the  firemen  of  the  city  put 
large  pile*  of  railroad  Irons  to  weight  it  dow  n,  so  i Imt 
it  should  not  In*  floated  down  the  river,  uud  carried  I 
nwuy  from  Its  supports.  Tin*  cellar  of  otic  of  tliu  ! 
buildings  was  full  of  stores.  Iron  safes,  etc.,  and  they 
bricked  irp  the  door*  to  keep  out  Hit*  water.  One  ; 
*t rout  wiis  so  flo'sled  tliot  they  made  * board  plank- 
walk  :ib<ive  i lie  water. 

We  saw  the  Minister,  and  the  cloister  walk,  nnd 
curiosities  in  tho  tower  of  the  M hunter.  In  one 
room  Kiev  had  old  mnslenl  Itisti'iimelds,  and  hooks, 
with  the  tnttsh:  In  tlwtn  written  in  all  the  old  ways. 
In  tiie  Museum  wo  raw  I lot  he  lids  sketches.  He  was 
bom  hi  Bite,  ami  they  are  promt  nt  hi*  picture*. 
We  liked  a sketeh  of  two  imnls  and  n out.  At 
the  Zoological  Garden*  we  saw  * fish -otter.  Ho 
twirled  round  nnd  round  in  tho  water,  would  dive 
■ and  swim  and  Hint  anmersanll*. 

\ September  4,  WC  Hft  Bide  by  the  night  train  for 
Troyes.  Franco.  There  we  got  into  n funny  Utltc 
•"lure,’’ drove  to  a little  liot**l.  and  Had  our  co0<t  and 
milk.  We  m\v  the  1**1  ln*drul,  mnl  then  took  the 
train  for  Fontainebleau.  ll.u:m  O. 


I We  take  H vr.rru's  Yfsnn  Prori.*, and  like  It  verv 
much.  We  like* I t lie  “Two- headed  Family,"  hut 
wished  it  had  been  a continued  story.  “Tim  and 
Tip’'  i»  a very  nice  story  so  far.  lint  I lump  it  w ill  not  ; 
end  s»>  «a<llf  as  “T<d>v  Tyior" dHI,  by  Tip's  getting 
killed.  I lik«*d  “ Phlr*  Fairies'’  very  »mn*b,  and 
" Aunt  Hutir*  Temptation."  Wewonln  like  lo  have 
the  violin  which  mine  one  offered  lor  exchange,  hnt 
jure  not  g*»t  enough  euriosltt<  s to  make  four  or  five 
dollars*  worth.  This  Is  our  Grst  letter  to  Yot'NO 
1* woet.it.  We  have  taken  It  (nun  the  find  number. 

I havt]  two  KlogChark**  spaniel*, and  they  are  very 
r lever.  I ItaVe  a great  deal  of  plejisiire  in  Ii-.*ichit1g 
them  tricks.  1 1 run  T.  F.  and  Joseph  M.  N. 

VMWwnr,  r>  c, 

I have  retnntwi  from  my  summer  varation,  which 
I s|k*nt  In  Vltvllila.  My  baby  brother  was  very  glad 
to  see  me.  I have  four  pot* — « rodbird.  gnat,  pigeon*, 
nnd  a little  dog.  1 drive  my  little  brother  out  in  my 
goat-wagon-  "’hen  pnpa  left  tee  in  the  country,  nil 
| Id*  wav  home,  Ihe  cura  ran  olf  the  track,  nud  smash- 
ed the  teii'ler.  ninl  In*  was  six  ImnrH  dclnlncd  In  the 
ti-d  snu.  J win*  waiting  every  day  to  hear  from  home, 

! to  know  whether  h«  w-s*  hurt,  bnt  no  one  wit*  In- 
! jured.  When  my  hrolhi'r  and  1 were  coming  home, 

;i  mitli'  got  on  the  truck,  and  dHav-d  tin*  freight  train, 
eo  ttial  we  ware  seven  hours  lvihind  time,  and  I did 
| not  get  home  in  time  to  dm  the  I’rwldctitV  funeral. 

W.  11.  T. 

How  thankfal  you  must  be  that  yoar  dear  father  ' 
cocapial  mi  hurt  t 

ItictMi-Kirr.  Wssmvutiis  TmarreiT. 

I am  a lltlle  girl  seven  vciira  old.  I tinve  taken  j 
Ynpm  Proet.ie  since  Christ  man,  and  like  It  ever  m> 
mncli.  Tliis  i*  th*  flrst  letter  1 hnve  ever  written. 

I have  lived  In  Nri*w  Tacoma  ever  since  1 was  one 
veiir  old,  until  alamt  two  mnnlhsngo.  Itimnowliv- 
1 lug  In  the  country,  fourteen  miles  from  New  Taco, 
ins.  1 like  it  much  belter  than  I did  in  town,  for 

■ there  are  »n  many  pretty  ferns,  leaves,  and  nuns*, 
and  other  things  too,  1 read  so  many  letters  from 
little  boys  and  girt*  who  write  to  Yoran  Proper,  I 

, thought  1 would  writs  nm*.  I hope  ymi  will  print 
! tills.  I want  to  •arnrbu*  papa,  lie  draw  not  know 
: I am  writing  tbK  I will  show  it  lo  him  when  it  I* 

1 printed.  Asa*  H.  II. 

1 Your  wilting  wn*  so  large  and  plain,  dear,  that  we 
cnp>yn«l  rwnllng  your  first  letter. 

Wur  W«»st»n.  OwnflKVT. 

Have  you  ntnm  for  another  In  Dnr  Pmst-offlm 
| Box  ? A*  I «M  picking  grapes  yesterday  nxirning, 

’ 1 was  surprised  at  finding  a double  one  about  one 
Inch  long.  I inii«f  tell  yon  of  a kitten  that  1 found 
i I Hat  evening.  1 was  sitting  ont-Of-door*.  ami  I 
heard  a pm>r  little  kitten  mew.  It  was  nearly  dead 
I with  hunger.  I took  it  in  and  f<*d  it,  nnd  now  it  i* 
getting  so  Hist  it  feel*  Itself  ciullt*  at  home.  I like 
Y«*r*«  l*r.oi*i.r  very  much,  anu  am  very  eager  for  it 
to  conic,  1 only  wish  that  it  would  cmm-cverv  day 
instead  nf  every  week.  I hopf  Hus  will  b**  puidl*h- 

■ rd,  as  1 have  never  seen  one  of  my  letters  In  print. 

Hasuv  J. 


Umin,  rtMiTimli. 

1 am  thirteen  yenra  old.  nnd  live  in  Lebanon. 

. There  I*  a small  creek  running  near  our  Hnnse,  and 
there  I go  to  procure  subjects  for  my  micrnocojie. 
I do  a great  deal  of  experimenting  In  philosophy.  1 
examined  a specimen  nf  larva*  of  a drncmi-lly.  so 
my  teacher  nmHI,  But  It  don’t  look  a bit  like  lurvir. 
It"  wn*  altoni  hall  nn  Inch  long,  nnd  the  si*e  <ln 
thlclciMBS)  of  a cambric  needle,  fndera  mlcroocojn! 
I it  pn-seol*  nn  npiienraiice  I rnald  not  describe.  I 
would  like  to  semi  It  fo  the  President  of  tiie  Natural 
History  Society,  but  It  must  In*  kept  In  water,  and 
so  could  not  lie  eiisUy  scut. 

I like  Yocnc,  PiroM.K  very  much,  pari  kill  art  v 
“Tim  and  Tip."  I don’t  think  Tip  was  so  much  of 
a bear-dog,  utter  all.  Fba.hk  B. 

BUIWM,  Wiscovstv. 

Papa  siiys  Youno  Paom.a  has  bwn  a grvnl  beuefU 
j to  its  children,  and  T for  one  think  the  world  of  It. 
I have  been  intending  to  write  to  the  Post-offlcn 


Box  for  a long  time.  I will  l»e  eleven  year*  old  next 
New-Year's,  and  I have  a little  mister  who  will  soon 
be  able  to  rood  Yocno  Pnnei.it  too. 

We  children  are  now  busy  gathering  hickory-nnU* 
and  htiiierunt*  mnl  the  heantiliil  nuliniiu  twives. and 
when  (hem*  pleasures  are  ovnr.ottr  ont-doorfnn  will 
Ik*  nlatuL  finished  aulll  cmisUng-llnie.  It  is  liellgbt- 
f nl  out-ol-donrs  now.  Papa  often  goo*  out  with  as. 
We  find  lovely  flmvi-rw  in  tne  early  spring,  ns  mwjii  o 
the  snow  pw»  nwnT.Btid  later  we  search  for  wild 
aim  wherries,  ami  tlwn  in  iheir  turns  cone  the  n*sp- 
ls-rrica,  plum*,  uud  black lierries,  so  Hint  all  the  year 
there  is  something  sweet  and  bright  to  Invite  ns 
under  the  bine  sky.  Tim  birds  sing  for  us  on  imr 
ratidiU**.  and  we  mini  *»•«  npilrtvl*  frisking  mound 
In  the  trues, and  somethnu*  we  startle  n rnbhit.  aurl 
sr  him  rnn  for  hi*  home,  ljist  spring  n Iwantiful 
red  fox  fled  past  us,  n»r  ntors  ilwu  twenty  i«vt 
away.  Papa  suid  the  hound*  wens  alter  film,  and  as 
Iro  wa*  near  Ins  den  in  the  rta-k-,  tiv  did  nut  n>it:d 
onr  presence. 

Yesterdav  wc  ohscrvid  aa  the  ftitiend  day  of  oar 
dead  Preshieut,  and  It  wa*  very  mrmntfnl.  Tin*  two 
post*  of  t lie  (J,  A.  K..timl  all  the  other  sochrtic*.  with 
liras*  musk,  flies,  nml  drums,  marched  through  the 
street*,  nnd  gn-nl  crowd*  of  people  gallierid  in  Ihe 
coitrl-limise  mid  church,  »s  the  d»y  whs  rainy.  I 
suppose  II  wa*  a sml  day  over  tin?  whole  country. 
Ian  nobody  could  feel  n*  *«irrnwftd  it*  t In-  l*resUh*nt> 
children  nud  their  muinma  and  grandma  were  feeling. 

Nniir  J. 

Wo  hope  that  poor  hunted  fox  cscnpc<1  in  safety 
to  hi*  home,  and  wo  lire  of  tiie  lipinlou  that  ho  had 
uoihiiig  to  fear  from  you.  Yon  have  given  ua  a 
very  |iU*.t*niit  sketch  of  your  life.  Ynn  ought  to 
have  bright  eye*  anil  plump  rosy  checks  aft**r  sc* 
j much  exercise  in  the  fresh  nir  and  sunshine.  Did 
you  dud  tiie  beautiful  bitlcr-awccl,  with  its  cluflter- 
lug  bervK**,  on  yo«r  nntmnnid  expixlitiona,  ai-d  did 
you  bring  horn*'  great  buncln**  of  goliktv-rod  and 
aster,  as  w ell  ua  of  autumn  leave*  ? We  nln  syn  load 
Mr  nnti*  willi  mure  trnumrrs  than  we  know  wliat 
lo  do  with  win'll  w<*  go  to  the  woods  or  the  plea- 
situl  country  Inne*  at  this  stasou.  Far  buck  lu  onr 
memory  are  picture*  of  autumn  walk*  we  u*rd  to 
lake  with  onr  little  companion*  nn  Friday  after- 
noon*, a kind  teacher  going  witli  ttfl,  and  helping  u# 
discover  the  most  charming  place*.  Only  those  pu- 
pils who  had  been  perfect  the  whole  week  were  al- 
lowed to  join  these  delightful  parties.  We  learned  a 
grind  deal  about  botany  in  onr  walk*,  and  our  love 
for  online  grew  deep  and  true. 

Ill  reply  to  th*  Holly  Spring* branch  of  the  NsJorai 
History  Society  I give  Inflow  a brief  aytiotisit  of  the 
katvdltl. 

'nw  katydid  i*  nn  American  gntsahopjs*r  of  n tmns- 
parfitl  green  color,  nnttH*d  from  the  sound  of  its  note. 
The  song  that  tin*  katydid  sings  is  produced  tty  a 
fMiir  id  tabu  rets,  on*  in  the  overlapping  jxrrtinu  of 
Mieli  wing-cover,  ami  formed  hy  a thin  >r»u*tir,rent 
nicmbram*  *tr»*tch*v|  In  a strong  frame.  The  friction 
■ if  the  I rallies  of  the  tiii>orel*  ngiiinst  each  other,  as 
the  insect  open*  nnd  sliut*  it*  wings,  produces  tlic 
sound.  During  the  day  it  hide*  nmnng  tin.*  b-nve*  of 
th*  trees  and  brndren,  imt  at  early  twilight  it*  note* 
conn-  forth  from  the  grovtw  mid  forest*,  continuing 
, till  duvin  of  tiny.  These  insect*  are  now  compari- 
tlvctr  rare  in  the  Atlantic  States,  though  the  writer 
> hu*  li-'ard  their  noise  at  niglit,  liulimting  Hint  they 
wi*n*  not  rure  in  the  liill*  luck  of  Nym  k amt  Ver- 
drltgc  Hook,  heller  known  a*  ttocklaw!  I.akn  Point, 
on  the  iludsrm  Elver.  In  some  parts  of  the  Wi» 
ttivlr  Incessant  noise  at  night  deprive*  people  of  their 
idmp.  From  good  anthnriiy  1 can  state  that  katy- 
did* nre  found  only  in  North  Aoierie.-t,  They  are 
called  "gnirel»npper-hlr«ls'r  by  the  Indian*,  who  are 
In  the  imhit  nf  ronalftig  iinrl  grinding  them  into  a 
flour,  from  whlcli  tlmv  make  cake*,  ct>n«ir1ernd  by 
tlM*m  a*  dr  Hear  le*.  The  katydid  is  interesting  fn 
captivity,  and  if  f«i  on  fruits,  will  11  w H"i*  for  sev- 
eral w outre.  Like  of  her  FrAS*hopiH!ra.  nfler  the  wurta 
reason  they  rnjddly  become  oUl,  the  voice  crxeew 
otid  they  soon  ]s*ri*h. 

I would  suggest  tlial  some  of  onr  members  learn 
nil  they  can  almut  th*?  gnirlm-rod.  and  send  what 
they  find  out  iIkiiii  it  tn  the  Post-office  Box. 

President  C.  H.  Wim.iak*o», 

■m  Kckford  Bt.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Most  of  yon  have  known  what  It  Is  to  be  awaken- 
ed in  the  night  by  Ihe  foiling  of  fire-belts,  or  per- 
haps you  have  been  frightened  hy  Iwaritig  some- 
body  rushing  post  the  df*»r  shontlng 44  Fi  rot  Href"  at 
the  top  of  Ills  vole*.  It  la  always  an  alarming  and 
thrilling  experience,  and  none  of  ua  ever  grow  used 
to  it.  Hut  If  you  have  read  in  this  number  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "A  Forest  Fire,”  and  have  looked  at 
the  picture  of  the  lonely  dog  lingering  bos  Wo  th* 
mins  of  his  home,  you  are  suit  that  no  fire*  you  haw 
ever  seen  ua*  so  dreadful  as  that.  Think  of  tbe 
poor  bird*  score lied,  or  blown  to  sea  and  drowned, 
and  Ihe  wild  animal*  so  terrified  that  for  the  dare 
they  grew  tame  ! One  llifle  girl  of  whom  we  brand 
wa*  determined  lo  save  lier  canary-bird,  so  she  tone 
it  with  her,  nnd>*r  some  carpet  which  Imr  father  krpt 
wet  while  the  (amity  crowded  dose  together  bencoti 
ita  thick  foMft.  The  poor  pet  was  dead  when  they 
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At  last  were  able  to  stir  from  tbelr  shelter.  Hun- 
dred* of  eblMnn  Who  had  comfortable  homes  like 
yutir*  were  deprived  of  tltem  during  those  dreadful 
day*  of  smoke  and  wind  and  flame. 

We  are  permitted  to  make  some  quotations  from 
n private  letter  written  by  a young  lady  to  a friend 
in  Brooklyn : 

|Vi»T  Si«iur,  Minim  > a. 

Yon  asked  some  of  ns  to  write  a vivid  account  of 
tin-  fire  t*»  you.  hut  In  do  no  goes  entirely  beyond  the 
l tower  of  niv  pen.  If  was  simply  mvjut / During 
those  dreadful  days  I "a*  t«»o  frightened  to  know 
wiint  I wa*  doing.  I cried  event  time  I would  think 
that  just  n*  we  Hud  got  a home  it  wouUt  nil  lie  swept 
away  In  n ininnte.  1 was  nearly  slek  when  the  dan- 
ger and  excitement  wren*  over. 

The  bent  wua  perfectly  unbearable.  It  seemed  ns 
ii  w i-  would  mpcim  mi  less  we  omM  gut  n free 
breath  of  in-ali  air.  The  air  wm  just  iih  if  it  hud 
come  from  an  oven,  and  the  leave*  on  our  trees  ill 
front  of  the  house  are  as  brown  as  if  tliey  had  Iweti 
put  Into  an  oven  and  linked,  and  till*  even  after  ail 
the  min  wo  hare  hud  since. 

It  was  sn  dark  here  on  the  Monday  after  yon  lirfl 
that  we  lii  our  lumps  at  two  o'clock,  and  at  live  I 
went  out  of  llie  door  to  so  into  the  office,  and  I 
could  not  nee  my  hand  lietore  my  face,  and  m hot! 
It  wua  enough  to  make  stouter  heart#  titan  inino 
quail.  Most  of  the  people  here  had  their  tninkH 
pnrked.  We  did  not,  lieeaiMc  wo  felt.  If  our  Itonm 
went,  we  did  not  care  for  anything  else.  My  ryes 
ache  mi  that  I cun  not  see  to  write  notch  In  the  even- 
ings now.  or  to  do  any  work.  I send  yon  some  pa- 
per* giving  fuller  description*  of  Urn  calamity  than 
lean.  Eva. 

There  I*  a great  deal  of  suffering  in  this  part  of 
Michigan,  and  It  trill  take  a great  many  hands  and 
liend*  to  relieve  it.  It  will  lie  a long  time  before 
the  farms  can  be  In  good  order  again,  the  homes  re- 
built, the  schools  and  churches  once  more  erected. 
Cold  west  her  is  coming.  We  hops  you  will  ask 
your  parents  ami  teachers  If  they  can  not  suggest  to 
you  some  way  of  helping  the  poor  people  there. 
They  need  tools,  hooks,  food,  clothing,  ami  in  fact 
everything  which  makes  life  comfortable.  Boys  and 
girls  can  have  a share  in  the  privilege  ox  aiding  them. 
If  tliey  really  wish  it,  for  In  a great  undertaking  like 
this  wc  can  all  help  If  we  try. 

T*ov,  Aunsi. 

This  Is  my  second  letter  to  Yorwo  Pnort.it.  Kv- 
ervlmdy  Itere  I*  so  sorry  about  tlM*  death  of  Ilia 
President.  Our  post -office  and  court -house  are 
drnped  in  nionriilng.  AH  the  business  of  llie  town 
was  suspended  on  Friday.  September  23.  mid  there 
w ere  adnruswt*  In  the  evening  by  some  of  the  orators 
of  the  place.  Enntr.  .M. 

The  sorrow  at  tip?  death  of  onr  dear  President  has 
been  universal.  We  are  sure  all  the  lwys  who  read 
t >nr  Post-office  Box  will  grow  up  better  nud  stronger 
men  if  they  learn  all  they  can  about  dames  A.  Gar- 
field, who  was  « noble  buy  before  hu  became  a great 
aud  good  man. 

Vrnni,  Ni«  J>»». 

1 have  taken  Yoirxo  Prnrt.a  for  a long  time,  and 
like  it  very  much,  as  I think  everybody  must  who 
reads  it.  The  slorlc*  that  I prefer  are  “ Aunt  Ruth's 
Temptation.-  •* Penelope," ••The  Violet  Yelver  Salt,** 
“A  Bit  of  Foolishness. "the  Jimmy  Brown  stork's, 
and  Aunt  Marjorie's  ••  Bits  of  Advice."  I have  spent 
the  summer  Ml  Verona,  hill  am  soon  going  home  to 
Brooklyn.  I have  two  brothers  and  one  sister,  all 
vonngrr  than  myself.  I will  he  very  much  obliged 
If  you  will  tell  me  what  Qnrcn  Victoria's  tost  name 
was  both  after  and  before  her  marriage  ? Err  a. 

The  family  name  of  the  royal  family  of  England 
is  Guelph,  and  the  Queen,  being  a queen,  did  not 
take  her  husband's  name  when  she  was  married,  a» 
other  ladies  do.  We  do  not  wonder  that  yon  did  not 
know  the  Queen'*  name,  as  nrither  she  nor  any  of 
her  family  ever  use  It.  And  we  do  not  wonder  that 
you  feci  an  Interest  In  knowing  all  you  ran  about 
(tils  good  Queen,  who  has  won  every  American  heart 
by  the  sympathy  site  has  shown  ns  in  our  great  Iron- 
bin  tills  summer. 

BneTH  (IlUTOKM,  CuS*WVWTT. 

Most  of  the  girls  who  write  to  von  seem  to  love 
ear-.  I hate  linen.  I think  they  ate  very  trencher- 
otis,  and  incapatdc  of  caring  for  anything  hut  their 
own  comfort.  I have  never  had  one,  and  never 
mean  to.  My  pet  I*  a nohlc  8t.  Bernard  dog,  named 
Bruno.  Acursr* 

You  are  in  good  company  in  your  liking  for  dog*. 
Prince  Bismarck  Inis  a magnificent  hound,  which  ac- 
companies him  everywhere.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
devoted  to  dog*,  so  that  he  grieved  very  deeply  If 
any  of  life  favorites  died.  But  why  linte  poor  puss  ? 
Nhe  lias  her  good  points  loo,  and  wo  hope  some  of 
the  girls  who  love  her  will  write  ns  a letter  or  two 
in  her  defense. 

K««a««  Pur,  Miwncai. 

I have  taken  Usama's  Yoqno  Paori.it  from  the 
llr«t.  aud  have  all  the  numhi-n*  except  one  or  two. 


I I liked  “ Tohy  Tyler"  over  no  much,  and  think  the  I 
new  story  is  luliy  ns  good.  1 have  a canary-bird  that  | 
I I am  trying  to  tome,  I let  him  fir  around  lii  tlx- 
j room  for  five  or  ten  minutes  every  day.  But  as  this 
I I*  my  drat  letter,  1 will  say  good-by  tor  this  time. 

Lima  K. 

Wimw.»,Xiv  Junr.  j 

I We  live  in  a small  town  on  the  Central  Railroad 

■ of  New  Jersey.  We  moved  here  last  spring.  My 
brother  and  I planted  potatoes,  cum,  pens,  and  other 
vegetable*,  'lire  corn  aid  vpry  nlcely.hut  the  drought  I 
spoiled  everything  else.  We  planted  on  share*  with  i 
papa,  and  lie  paid  us  for  half  tin*  vegetable*  we 

j raised.  My  brother  take*  Yors«  Ptcnrut,  and  I at-  i 
j way*  read  it  all  through,  and  enjoy  Our  Post-office  | 
B»<x  very  much  indeed.  While  we  were  up  tlie  lliid- 
| son  la-t  summer. a little  tdnl  built  n nest  between  I 
i the  sash  and  blind,  and  the  hen  laid  four  egg*  in  it, 

| but  did  not  brood  them,  becuusc  inv  sister  put  tier 
: hand  lit  tlie  nest.  1 have  five  cats ; tlieir  namea  ure 
, Brian,  Peggv.  I.iiht,  Daisy,  and  Sabin.  1 have  no 
I doubt  you  think  Sstan  a very  funny  name,  hut  the 
| reason  we  railed  him  that  is  because  when  lie  was  « 

I very  small  kitten  lie  caught  n young  chicken,  ami 
I he  is  perfectly  black.  I think  I will  clnae.  as  1 am 
i lira!  of  writing,  and  think  my  letter  long  enough. 

William  D.  W.  L 

No  doubt  the  money  which  you  earned  by  your  la-  | 
hnr  wan  mure  precious  than  an  eqna!  amount  would  j 
have  been  had  it  simply  been  given  you  by  your  fa-  j 
j fixer. 

j 1 have  a little  incident  for  Our  Post-office  Box.  ; 
One  day  nunnmn  sent  to  the  store  for  some  raisins. 
When  she  tverived  them,  site  liegau  to  look  them 
over  ami  select  some  for  her  cake,  nnd  in  them  slu* 
found  a snail  shell.  Mamma  pul  It  in  her  fernery,  ; 
, and  the  next  morning  was  surprised  tn  find  that  the 
! si  Hi  was  resting  upon  a twig  of  rrntiherric*.  Site 
thought  pupa  had  taken  great  pains  to  put  it  then*, 
ami  she  looked  more  closely.  She  saw  that  tlie  re 
was  a live  snail  In  It.  The  new-comer  lived  in  the 
fernery  three  month*.  One  day,  when  the  glass  was 
off.lt  crawled  away,  and  was  lost.  l)u  you  suppose 
it  was  a Spanish  snail? 

Shell  marl  or  pltrlter-plaiit*  (Sarrarettla,  mamma 
mis'!,  for  pressed  sca-weeda  or  sltells  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  PlenSe  write  to  amuign  exchnngc. 

Amjik  B,  Woon,  West  bury,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  your  raisins  came  from  Sjadn,  no  doubt  your 
little  guest  came  from  the  same  place. 

, N A*wv. — -Thanks  for  your  little  story,  hut  the  ad- 
I venture  is  hardly  of  siiffieirnt  importance  to  print. 

If  you  wisli  the  manuscript  returned,  please  send 
your  uddn-s*. 

C.  Y.  P R.  V. 

The  Postmistress  has  looked  into  the  history  of 
the  word  frnidra,  concerning  which  n correspondent 
inquires.  It  is  derived  from  tbeOermnn  Aeytfr.  which 

■ mem*  lienlh  or  counlry  place.  Originally  used  to 
dctacribc  n rude  (in  tlie  sense  of  rustic  or  Iniine-hnxP 
fellow,  it  ha*  come  to  mean  a wild,  awkward,  and 
romping  girl.  The  received  modern  spelling  Is  Itol- 

I den,  hut  Churehlll,  Young,  and  Milton  sidled  it 
| hoyden. 

The  study  of  language  is  very  interesting.  Words 
are  picture*  conveying  idea-  to  the  eye  o|  tlie  mind 
almost  ns  vividly  as  the  artist's  brush  and  color*  con- 
vey them  to  the  eye.  From  one  generation  to  an- 
I other,  word*  change  their  social  iKwithm*.  Ftlhnr,  \ 
for  Instance,  was  once  highly  respectable.  It  is  now 
a term  of  contempt.  A very  thoughtful  writer  siivs 
j thnt  “word*  once  refined, elegant, and  even  solemn,  t 
J come  In  prnep**  of  time  to  suggest  trivial,  vulgar,  or  ; 
; ludicrous  thought*  or  images."  In  fact,  words  are  i 
1 cotitlnnallv  dropping  out  ol  use  or  gradually  altering  ! 
their  signification,  and,  more  slowly,  new  words,  like  1 
new  coins  from  the  mint,  are  finding  tlicir  way  into 
i circulation. 

The  Postmistress  was  in  a public  conveyance  one  1 
day,  no  matter  when,  no  matter  where.  Hite  was  in 
! a hrown-etmly.  But  it  was  not  so  brown  that  Iter 
I eyes  ami  ears  were  shut  to  her  neighbor*.  Beside 
I her  sat  two  fine-lookiug  voting  people,  who  were 
I making  tlie  most  of  spare  moments.  He  was  listen- 
ing; she  was  reading.  Sue  read  charmingly,  with  I 
I the  right  shadings  to  her  phrases,  and  the  time*  of 
I her  voice  were  very  inimical.  Still  the  Postmistress 
thought  they  had  made  a mistake  in  bringing  their 
1 book  with  them,  and  reading  aloud  then  and  then*. 

I 'rite  person*  themselves  enjoyed  it,  but  some  of 
| tlwlr  liHghlior*  were  annoyed.  An  old  gentleman 
| who  wns  rending  tlie  morning  paper  vrn*  disturb- 
| rd  by  Iter  inflections,  and  more  than  MM  young 
' gentleman  stared  fiercely  at  him.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  both  to  Imre  conversed  in  a low  ton 
1 over  the  rending  of  the  post  or  about  the  rending  of 
j the  future  than  In  the  reading  of  tiie  present  to  have 
Itt  any  way  infringed  on  the  rights  of  the  travelling 

public. 

I Have  any  of  you  ever  kept  a home  journal  ? It  is 


a very  pleasant  thing  to  have  a family  book  In  which 
every  day  sometssly  writes  llie  interesting  events  of 
the  day.  It  I*  not  nccresary  thnt  the  writing  shall 
l*e  done  hy  one  person  in  particular,  although,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  n sister  or  brollier  may 
lie  Urn  chief  scribe.  The  book  should  lie  kept  In  the 
sitting-room,  free  to  all;  and  H tlie  leaser  and  larger 
family  hnpiN-niiig*  tire  set  down  in  It  from  day  to 
day,  it  will  deepen  In  interest  as  time  goes  on.  Keep 
it  list  of  visitors,  a record  of  excursion*,  a notice  of 
birthdays,  and,  in  brief,  the  story  of  your  family  life, 
in  this  home  journal,  and  you  will  find  it  worth  tie- 
trouble. 

The  articles  In  this  number  sjxcciaily  designed  for 
lire  Y.  P.  H.  U.  are  “ The  Story  of  the  Negro  Fort" 
(Illustrated),  by  George  Gary  Eggleston;  au  article 
on  "Cameos"  (illustrated),  hy  Harriet  P)itlll|is;  nnd 
a pretly  piece  nf  fancy  work  for  buys  and  girl*,  with 
two  illustrations. 

PUZZLES  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  1. 

ntnnrv  ruiwiu. 

I.  Put  the  bread  In  the  pan,  Sibyl,  8.  Flo, 
“Xerxes"  is  onr  subject  in  com|M»ltlon'io-morrow. 
8.  Olt,  Mangle,  do  you  know  what V nn  your  lip? 
Ink.  4.  “Ikint  jrop  Pyrenees  Mountains  into  8*1 1- 
xrrlaiMl."  said  n country  h-achcr  to  a rather  stu- 
pid pupil.  6.  “What  I-  the  reason  of  your  mild 
temperament,  Paddy?"  said  n gentleman  to  in:  Irish 
laborer.  “Well,  Sir.  the  fart  is,  I take  the  world 
aisy,  #*  it  goes."  fi.  “Forever  Ben  netl  1 will  Jive 
together,"  (Wild  the  devoted  little  sister.  7.  Kate, 
Alice,  Rose,  Mary,  nnd  I were  alt  up  early  this  morn- 
ing. 8.  “Jew, am  I never  to  a**e  your  t:«Cc  again?" 
exclaimed  a poor  child,  who  had  wandered  from 
home,  a*  be  thought  of  his  kind  elder  rioter. 

Ottawa. 

Ncl  8. 

■ n t a M a. 

In  red,  not  in  hlmt. 

In  three,  not  In  two. 
la  Ire,  not  in  snow. 

In  wind,  not  In  blow. 

In  rust,  not  in  north, 

As  I gavly  go  forth. 

My  whole  is  n river  in  Europe,  my  dears. 

And  few  among  river*  1 count  as  my  peers, 

Nn>  Kmckiik. 

No.  3. 

TIIHKI!  r-\*T  OIIAlAORM. 

1.  My  first  I am.  My  second  the  tiger  Is. 

2.  My  first  is  hard.  My  second  Is  soft.  My  whole 
Is  sweet,  ami  accounted  a treat 

a.  My  first  I*  a tree.  My  second  Is  the  product  nf 
a tree.  My  whole  i*  a trait  which  resemble*  the 
fruit  of  my  flrat.  Jks.  Z.  Cmr, 

No.  4. 

mtiKAmnas. 

Behead  » cnrrle**  action,  nnd  leave  a medicine. 
Belxtad  an  edible  rool.ainl  leave  a neuter  verb,  lte- 
Itcad  n small  room, and  leave  n beast  of  burden,  lle- 
liend  a piece  of  uegh-ct,  and  leuve  an  imjxortaut  er- 
rand. Behead  n hurry,  nnd  leave  grain.  Behead 
what  is  dim.  and  leavc'ail  article  uf  furniture. 


No.  fk 

PI  AMO*  IK 

1.  A consonant.  *.  The  cry  of  it  ahec|L  ft.  A rod 
for  measuring.  4.  A generation,  fi.  A vowel. 

A.  11.  K. 


No.*. 

Oil  Alt  AUK. 

A word  of  five  letters  I am, 

Coma  pur.rin  me  out  If  you  can. 

My  first  ami  Inst  are  alike,  I declare. 

Mv  second  ami  fourth  are  nl«<»  a pnfr. 

S|i«II  backward  nr  forward,  I read  both  slike. 
lWh'-nd  and  curtail  me.  I'll  conn*  Ix-lnr*  night, 
G.  W. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  100. 

No.  1.  Nat,  rat,  mat,  bat,  cat,  hat,  fat,  sat. 

No.  L Artec, 


ALE  ADA 

GLARE  EDWIN 
B II  K AID 

K N 

Na  4.  The  River  Palb, 

No.  Ik  Catamnnnt. 


Correct  answer*  to  pit  sates  iiave  lieeii  rscrivetl  frota 
F.  K.  Durham.  “Prince,"  “ Aged  Filfeen."  C.  T., 
“Qnoen  Bess,"  Rime,  A.  It  Slade.  Charlie  B . Alice 
B..  Maggie  S.,  Allx-rt  J.  Buleoti,  William  II.  White. 
John  II.  Busch,  JniL 


f For  txthangta,  arm  third  page  oj  rover. ) 
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basket  or  on  the  tad-top.  The  poultry-house  was  very  com- 
fortably arranged  for  the  convenience  of  it*  occupant*.  Baskitn 
full  of  straw  were  made  for  tho  liens,  but  still  this  wise  old  ben 
preferred  laying  her  eggs  in  a more  public  place.  The  reawih 
we  discovered  at  last,  for  we  set  a servant  to  watch.  A snake 
hud  hidden  itself  in  the  leafy  roof  that  covered  the  hen-hoiis-. 
ami  would  watch  its  opportunity.  As  soon  as  the  hen  had  dc- 
posited  her  egg  and  left  the  basket,  it  glided  down  and  sacked 
its  contents,  leaving  the  empty  shell  with  a small  hole  frmu 
which  it  had  drawn  the  juicy  meat. 

Probably  the  wise  old  hen  had  discovered  her  enemy,  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  clothes-basket.  Much  as  she  disliked  t lie 
intrusion  of  human  folk,  she  preferred  their  presence  to  tin- 
snake’s.  But  the  reptile  was  doomed.  We  watched  for  hiui. 
and  had  him  quickly  dispatched. 

We  no  longer  had  to  complain  after  this,  and  the  wise  old 
hen  left  oil'  paying  visits  to  the  basket,  and  wc  were  no  longer 
disturbed  by  her  cackle. 


TIIE  YORKTOWN  PUZZLE. 

BY  J.  NUGENT. 


Mm.  Scrims.  “Good  nmol  oil*,  child!  I wish  yon  wnnldn't  wear  that  tin 
cup : it  makra  ruu  look  like  a common  llaud-orgaii  Monkey." 

A GREEDY  SNAKE 

Ol’K  garden  in  Ceylon  had  been  laid  out  by  a Dutch  gentle- 
man, and  consisted  of  terraces  upon  terraces  out  upon  a 
hill-side.  On  these  terraces  grew  the  most  splendid  mango  and 
nutmeg  trees.  The  garden  was  famous  then,  and  is  still,  for  its 
wealth  of  fruit  and  spice  trees.  One  morning  1 was  walking 
leisurely  down  the  stone  steps 
lending  from  an  upper  terrace, 
when  I saw  at  the  foot  a most 
horrible  sight,  that  made  me 
quickly  retrace  my  steps.  But 
curiosity  and  pity  mustered  dis- 
gust, and  I turned  to  look  at 
what  I had  fled  from.  I crept 
silently  toward  the  snake,  and 
threw  a stone  at  it:  but  it  nev- 
er moved,  for  it  was  busily  en- 
gaged swallowing  a frog.  1 
thought  to  release  its  unfortu- 
nate prey,  and  threw  another 
stone,  with  more  force  than  ta- 
forr,  but  the  snake — a cobra,  as 
I discovered — steadily  contin- 
ued its  meal.  Finding  I could 
do  nothing,  aud  dreading  what 
the  cobra  might,  do  when  its  ap- 
petite was  appeased,  1 slowly 
ascended  the  stone  steps.  When 
I reached  the  top  I turned  to 
look  again.  Every  vestige  of 
the  poor  frog  had  vanished,  nud 
the  snake  was  gliding  sleepi- 
ly away.  About  three  mouths 
afterward  uiy  husband  killed  a 
snake,  aud  from  the  description 
he  gave  mu  of  it- -for  I was  ill  at 
I he  time — I fancy  it  must  have 
been  the  Name  greedy  snake 
that  I had  seen  devouring  tho 
unhappy  frog. 


IlO  solve  this  puzzle,  first  find  the  names  of  the  uiucteeu  dif- 
_ fereut  articles  composing  the  picture.  Then  write  these 
names  under  one  another  in  such  a manner  that  the  initials 
from  the  top  downward  shall  spell  the  day  aud  month  ou  whirh 
the  battle  ofYorktowu  was  fought.  When  this  is  done,  take 
every  letter  composing  the  names  of  the  nineteen  articles, 
aud,  using  each  letter  only  once,  spell  the  names  of  sixtern 
notable  ollicers  who  fought  for  the  Amcricau  cause  in  the  Revo- 
lution. 


Now  oiio  more  story,  and  1 
have  done.  Sunken  arc  very 
foml  of  eggs,  aud  are  great  ene- 
mies to  poultry.  We  noticed 
that  a wise  old  hen  used  to  lay 
her  eggs  in  the  clothes-basket, 
or  sometimes  on  the  top  of  the 
bed,  and  wondered  at  the  rea- 
son. OftCU  we  discovered  whole 
shells  of  eggs  that  were  quite 
empty,  and  could  not  account 
for  so  strange  a fact,  nor  could 
we  get  any  eggs  but  those  the 
w ise  old  hen  Laid  in  the  clothes- 
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“ It  seems  to  me  you  pick  out  your  boy  to  bully.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  to  hit  a follow  under  your 
sire  and  not  half  your  strength,  and  I’ve  a notion  to  thrash 
you  for  it  myself. n 

Nobody  heard  what  Hen  Little  replied,  because  all  the 
boys  were  talking  at  once  now ; but  somehow,  when  Vic 
Whitney  rose  from  the  ground,  his  clothes  torn,  his  nose 
bleeding,  and  his  books  muddy,  everybody  saw  that  he 
was  going  to  say  something,  and  everybody  listened. 
What  he  said  was  this: 

‘•Hen  Little,  I’ve  borne  with  you  for  two  years;  I’ve 
taken  all  your  meannesses  us  mere  teasing,  and  I’ve 
thought  you  only  a little  rough ; but  now  I tell  you  you’re 
a coward  and  a bully,  and  I give  you  warning  that  I’ll 
whip  you  for  this  day's  work,  if  its  ten  years  hence.” 

*’Boys,v  said  Tom  Reid,  “I  move  that,  as  students  of 
this  High  School,  we  hereby  exclude  Hen  Little  from  all 
our  games  and  sports,  and  regard  him  as  an  outside  bar- 
barian, until  he  makes  a proper  apology  to  Vic  Whitney 
for  what  he  has  done.” 

‘'Second  the  motion !” cried  a dozen  voices,  while  all 
the  girls  clapped  tlieir  hands. 

“Wait  a minute,  please,”  called  Vic;  “don't  put  that 
motion,  Tom.  Let  me  say  a worth  I thank  you  all  for 
your  sympathy,  but  I beg  you  not  to  do  what  you’re  do- 
ing. I've  made  this  matter  a quarrel  now.  and  it’s  my 
quarrel,  not  yours.  I've  told  Hen  Little  that  I shall  whip 
him  for  this,  and  I shall  do  it,  you  may  depend.  But  that 
ought  to  settle  it,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  Hen  is 
bigger  than  I am,  and  much  stronger;  but  I shall  thrash 
hint  in  due  time,  and  it  ain't  fair  to  punish  him  twice  for 
one  offense.  If  you  punish  him,  I can't,  without  doing 
an  injustice,  and  I don't  want  to  do  that.  Please  with- 
draw' your  motion,  Tom.'1 

“ But  this  sort  of  thing  is  a disgrace  to  the  school,”  said 
Tom. 

“Very  well;  but  I am  going  to  punish  it  myself,”  re- 
plied Vie,  “and  that  will  clear  the  school.  I’ve  a right  to 
be  the  one  to  do  it.” 

“But  you  ain’t  thrash  Hen  Little,” cried  half  a dozen 
boys  in  a breath. 

“No,  not  now.  But  I shall  be  able  to  do  it  after  a 
while.  Trust  me,  and  do  me  the  favor  I have  asked. 
Withdraw  your  motion,  and  treat  Hen  as  if  nothing  had 
hap|>ened,  and  I’ll  take  care  of  the  rest.” 

There  was  something  in  Vic’s  manner  which  awed  the 
boys  into  respectful  obedience.  They  were  outraged  with 
Hen  Little,  and  would  have  enjoyed  “making  the  school 
too  hot  for  him,”  but  they  obeyed  Vic  Whitney.  When 
Vic  had  secured  their  promise  to  this  effect,  he  gathered 
up  his  books  and  walked  away  toward  his  home. 

Little  had  teased  him  mercilessly  during  the  whole  of 
the  two  years  since  they  both  entered  the  High  School, 
but  Vic  had  borne  it  all  as  mere  teasing,  not  to  be  resent- 
ed. At  the  end  of  the  lost  term,  however,  Vic  hail  suc- 
cessfully offered  himself  for  examination  with  the  class 
in  advance  of  his  own,  having  worked  of  nights  to  get 
ahead,  and  in  this  way  he  had  distanced  his  own  class, 
and  made  himself  a sort  of  hero  in  the  school.  At  the 
same  examination  Hen  Little  had  failed  to  pass  with  the 
class,  and  his  mortification  took  the  form  of  hatred  of  his 
former  classmate,  who  had  succeeded  in  making  two 
steps  forward  while  he  failed  to  make  one.  His  teasing 
became  positive  jierKccutiou,  but  Vic  continued  to  endure 
it  with  a smiling  face. 

One  day,  however,  just  after  school,  as  Vic  was  start- 
ing toward  home,  with  his  books  under  his  arm,  he  acci- 
dentally passed  too  near  a gymnasium  rope  on  which 
Hen  Little,  was  swinging.  A slight  collision  was  the  re- 
sult, and  Hen  lost  his  hold  on  the  rope,  with  no  more  se- 
rious consequence  than  a fall  to  his  knees.  Springing 
up,  he  rushed  at  Vic,  and  without  a word  of  warning, 
dealt  him  a severe  blow  on  the  nose,  knocking  him  down 


into  a little  puddle.  It  was  a particularly  brutal  and  wan- 
ton attack,  and  so,  as  I began  by  saying,  all  the  boys  cried, 

“ Shame!”  and  the  scene  already  described  ensued. 

Vic  Whitney  seemed  calm  enough  when  he  begged  the 
boys  to  refrain  from  tlieir  proposed  measure  of  vengeance, 
but  as  he  walked  away  homeward  lie  was  in  reality  very 
much  disturbed.  His  sense  of  justice  was  outraged  be 
yond  endurance,  and  his  feeling  was  that  he  would  wrong 
himself  if  he  failed  to  administer  the  punishment  lie  had 
promised  Hen  Little. 

If  Vic  could  have  concealed  the  affair  from  his  mother 
by  saying  nothing  about  it,  he  would  have  done  so  ; but 
that  was  impossible.  The  torn  clothing  and  the  swollen 
nose  required  an  explanation.  When  he  had  told  the 
story,  and  declared  his  purpose,  his  mother  sought  gently 
to  calm  his  spirit;  but  linding  that,  impossible  in  his  pre 
sent  mood,  she  quietly  dropped  the  matter,  hoping  at  some 
later  time  to  dissuade  Vic  from  his  intention. 

After  supper  Vic  went  out.  without  saying  where  he  was 
going.  He  walked  up  the  street,  and  entered  the  office  of 
Dr.  McCutcheon,  his  father's  life-long  friend. 

“Well,  my  boy,”  said  the  doctor,  “ what's  the  matter  1 
Have  you  been  hurt  ?” 

“No;  it’s  nothing,'*  said  Vic;  “and  I didn't  come  for 
sticking-plasters  or  poultices.  I want  your  advice.” 

“ You  shall  have  it.  What  is  the  trouble?'* 

“I  want  you  to  tell  me  just  how  I should  live,  while 
developing  my  muscles,  in  order  that  I may  gain  strength 
and  activity  as  rapidly  as  possible.” 

“What!  going  to  make  a prize-tighter  of  yourself  ? 1 
thought  you  cared  more  for  triumphs  won  with  your 
head.” 

“No,  I’m  not  going  to  be  a prize-fighter,”  replied  Vic, 

“ but  I am  going  to  get  up  all  the  muscle  there  is  in  me. 
and  I want  to  know  about  diet,  etc.1’ 

“Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “perhaps  you  are  a trill* 
flabby  for  want  of  exercise,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  you  can 
do  better  than  train  a little.  As  to  diet,  quit  coffee  and 
tea,  eat  plenty  of  roast  beef  and  other  wholesome  plain 
food,  let  pastry  alone,  and  don’t  study  just  before  or  just 
after  a hearty  meal ; get  ten  hours’  sleep  in  every  twen 
ty-four,  if  you  can;  and  it  won’t  take  much  training  to 
make  you  robust.” 

Clearly  the  doctor  had  no  thought  that  Vic  intend^ 
anything  more  than  to  make  himself  robust  and  healthy 
but  Vic  had  secured  the  information  ho  wanted. 

The  next  day  he  fitted  up  a number  of  gymnastic  ap 
pi  i antes  in  the  cow  barn.  He  fastened  ring  ropes  to  the 
beams,  and  constructed  some  parallel  bars  ; he  swung  * 
ladder  horizontally,  and  hung  a bag  of  sand  on  a level 
with  his  breast. , Then  his  training  began.  When  he  got 
out  of  bed  in  the  morning  he  took  a cold  bath,  and  rubb*i 
himself  well  with  a coarse  towel.  Then  slipping  on  aom* 
light  clothing,  ho  went  out  and  ran  around  two  or  thre«* 
blocks  at  a good  round  pace.  On  his  return,  after  taking 
breath,  he  swung  by  his  hands  on  his  ring  ropes,  drawing 
himself  up  first  with  both  hands,  and  then,  after  a week'* 
practice,  with  one  hand  at  a time.  The  horizontal  ban 
and  the  ladder  came  next,  each  furnishing  a variety  o' 
exercises  for  different  muscles.  Finally,  Vic  would  stand 
in  front  of  his  sand  bag  and  strike  it  with  his  fists  a great 
many  times. 

At  first  these  muscular  exercises  made  him  stiff  and 
sore,  but  this  effect  soon  passed  away,  and  day  by  day  be 
increased  the  amount  of  exercise  taken.  His  muscles 
1 grew  in  size  and  hardened.  Feats  that  had  been  impc* 
sible  to  him  at  first,  became  easy,  and  the  exercise  which 
{ at  first  seemed  to  exhaust  him  became  positively  delight  I 
ful.  Devising  new  exercises  and  new  apparatus  every 
J week,  he  presently  found  that  he  was  acquiring  somethin*: 
i besides  strength — he  was  growing  expert  in  all  manner  o' 
agile  feats.  Ho  practiced  trapeze  performances,  and  rsp 
I idly  acquired  an  accuracy  of  eye,  a steadiness  of  nervri. 
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which  made  easy  and  safe  many  cat-like  feats,  in  which, 
if  he  had  attempted  thorn  a few  weeks  before,  he  must  cer- 
tainly have  broken  his  neck. 

llis  mother  had  anxiously  watched  his  conduct;  and 
one  evening  she  seized  upon  a favorable  moment  for  re- 
monstrance, seeking  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose  of 
vengeance.  He  heard  her  silently,  and  when  she  had 
done,  he  replied,  very  calmly,  but  very  resolutely: 

“Mother,  what  you  say  is  all  true  and  right  in  princi- 
ple. It  is  wrong  to  cherish  anger  and  to  seek  vengeance, 
but  that  isn’t  my  case.  I don't  hate  Hen  Little:  I pity 
liis  meanness  and  his  cowardice.  I am  not  seeking  venge- 
ance, but  justice,  and  I have  a right  to  that.  If  I were 
to  give  up  thrashing  him,  1 should  look  at  myself  with 
contempt.  1 shall  punish  him,  not  because  I hate  him — 
for  I don’t — but  because  I must  assert  my  own  manhood.” 
The  widow  was  perplexed  by  this  view  of  the  case.  She 
could  uot  quite  believe  it  was  right,  and  yet  she  could  not 
conscientiously  say  it  was  wrong. 

• ‘Well,  my  son.”  she  replied,  “I  fear  you  are  wrong;  | 
but  you  may  be  right.  At  any  rate,  I can  not  take  the  ! 
responsibility  of  urging  you  to  submit  to  anything  that 
you  feel  to  be  a degradation.  Feeling  as  you  do,  you 
must  decide  the  matter  for  yourself.” 

“I  have  decided  it,”  said  Vic;  “and  the  decision  is  that 
I must  thrash  Hen  Little.” 

Vic  and  his  mother  were  sitting  in  the  doorway  during 
this  conversation.  Vic  had  finished  his  lessons,  and  the 
hour  was  late,  but  the  night  was  so  pleasant  that  the  pair 
sat  there  chatting  long  after  their  usual  bed-time.  Just 
as  Vic  ended  the  discussion  with  the  remark  quoted  above, 
the  fire-bells  rang  out  with  that  eager,  noisy,  frightened 
clangor  which  fire-bells  have  only  in  small  cities  where 
a fire  calls  the  whole  population  forth.  Vic  seized  his  hat 
and  ran,  guided  by  the  glare  which  already  appeared  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  town. 

The  burning  house  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the.  little  ! 
city,  a building  three  stories  in  height;  and  before  the  ex-  ■ 
cited  volunteer  fire  companies  could  get  a stream  of  water 
running,  the  fire  was  evidently  beyond  their  control.  It  t 
had  broken  out  in  the  lower  story,  near  the  stairway;  and  , 
finding  that  efforts  to  stay  its  course  were  idle,  the  fire-  j 
men  and  spectators  did  little  more  than  place  ladders  at 
a second-story  window  for  the  escape  of  the  family,  who 
had  been  sleeping.  When  all  were  out,  there  was  nothing  ! 
to  do  but  to  stand  and  watch  the  bonfire,  as  no  other  house  | 
was  near  enough  to  be  in  danger. 

Presently  a head  appeared  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  1 
third  story,  and  a cry  for  help  was  heard.  A shudder  ran 
through  the  crowd,  for  there  was  no  help  to  be  given. 
The  tire  had  burned  both  the  stairways,  and  there  was  no 
ladder  long  enough  to  reach  beyond  the  second  story. 
Some  of  the  spectators  stood  stupefied ; others  ran  about 
aimlessly,  trying  to  do  something,  but  having  no  idea 
what. 

Meantime  the  boy  at  the  window  cried  aloud  and  pit- , 
<H»usly  for  help.  His  father  and  mother  were  not  less 
frantic  than  he.  They  had  believed  that  all  the  family 
were  safely  out,  supposing  that  Hen — for  it  was  Hen  Little 
— had  passed  down  one  flight  from  his  third-story  bed- 
room, and  had  escaped  with  the  rest.  Seeing  him  now  at 
the  window,  they  lost  their  wits,  and  cried  to  him  to  leap 
out,  without  thinking  that  to  do  so  would  be  iustant  death 
to  him.  Yet  there  was  apparently  nothing  to  be  done, 
and  the  situation  was  appalling.  The  crowd  shuddered  to 
think  that  the  boy,  whom  they  all  knew,  must  be  burned 
to  death  there  in  their  sight. 

Presently  a cry  arose  at  the  rear  of  the  crowd,  and  Vic 
Whitney  came  running  with  all  his  might,  shouting: 
“Don’t  jump,  Hen ! Stay  where  you  are  J Don’t  jump 
oqt!” 

Vic  had  run  to  a neighboring  house,  and  brought  away 
a clothes-line. 


“Has  anybody  a string?”  he  shouted— “a  kite  cord— 
anyth  ing~quick !” 

A boy  handed  him  a kite  cord,  and  Vic  quickly  tied  one 
end  of  it  around  bis  own  body.  Then  turning  to  Tom 
Reid,  he  said : 

“Unwind  fifty  feet  or  so,  break  it  off,  and  tie  the  end 
. to  this  rope,  so  that  I can  pull  the  rope  up.  Be  quick.11 

Leaving  Tom  to  execute  this  direction,  Vic  fan  forward, 
stepped  upon  the  railing  of  the  front  steps,  and  grasping 
a window-shutter  which  luckily  was  open,  and  therefore 
not  in  the  blaze  that  licked  its  tongue  out  of  the  window, 
he  drew  himself  lightly  up  to  its  top,  crying  out  as  lie  did 
so,  “ Play  a stream  of  water  on  me.” 

The  fireman  obeyed,  and  none  too  booh,  for  all  the 
clothing  on  Vic's  right  side  was  scorching.  From  the  top 
of  this  shutter  Vic  reached  the  window-sill  above,  and  dis- 
appeared in  a dense  cloud  of  black  smoke.  It  was  for 
only  a moment,  however.  Having  bis  wits  about  him, 
he  held  his  breath  to  avoid  suffocation,  and  quickly  climb- 
ed to  the  top  of  the  window,  and  into  the  air  again.  An- 
other moment,  and  he  had  grasped  the  sill  of  the  third- 
story  window.  A gust  of  wind  blew  a flume  from  below 
right  upon  him.  He  felt  his  arms  blister  and  his  head 
swim.  One  second  more,  and  he  must  loosen  his  hold, 
and  fall.  The  crowd  below'  uttered  a moan  of  horror.  The 
wind  shifted  instantly,  however,  and  in  spite  of  the  agony 
lie  suffered  from  the  burns,  Vic  made  a last  effort,  and 
drew  himself  up  to  the  window  where  Hen  had  stood. 
Hen  was  no  longer  there,  and  the  room  was  too  full  of 
smoke  for  Vic  to  see  into  it.  He  knew*  what  had  happen- 
ed. Hen  had  become  unconscious  from  suffocation,  and 
had  fallen  on  the  floor  by  the  window.  Hastily  drawing 
up  the  kite  cord,  to  which  Tom  Reid  had  fastened  the  end 
of  the  clothes-line,  Vic  soon  had  the  rope  in  his  hand. 
Reaching  down  from  the  window-sill,  he  fastened  the  line 
around  Hen’s  body,  and  swung  him  out,  the  crowd  below 
yelling  itself  hoarse  as  he  lowered  away.  A few  seconds 
sufficed  to  let  Hen  down  to  the  ground,  whore  the  doctors 
took  charge  of  him. 

Meantime  Vic  had  to  think  of  saving  himself.  He 
fastened  the  rope  at  the  window,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
slipping  down  it,  when  a fierce  flame  burst  from  the  win- 
dow immediately  beneath,  burning  the  rope  off  like  a 
thread,  and  cutting  off  all  chance  of  escape  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Vic  saw  his  extreme  danger,  but  us  he  afterward  said, 
his  mind  seemed  to  be  unnaturally  calm  and  alert.  There 
was  fire  below  him,  through  which  it  was  impossible  to 
pass,  and  the  roof  was  in  a blaze.  But  he  remembered 
that  the  lightning-rod  of  this  house,  instead  of  passing 
straight  to  the  earth,  was  carried  down  along  the  roof  to 
the  corner  nearest  him,  and  thence  down  the  corner  to 
the  ground.  Seizing  this  slender  chance  of  life,  he  climb- 
ed to  the  top  of  the  window,  and  grasped  the  stout  gutter 
pipe  that  ran  along  the  eaves. 

Swinging  from  this  by  his  hands,  he  worked  his  way 
slowly  and  painfully  toward  the  corner,  while  the  people 
j below  actually  held  their  breath.  Whether  the  gutter 
w'ould  hold  the  boy’s  weight  or  not  was  terribly  uncer- 
; tain,  and  the  people  stood  on  tiptoe,  as  if  they  could  there- 
by lessen  the  weight,  and  increase  his  small  chance  for 
life.  Slowly  he  worked  along  toward  the  corner,  and  at. 
last  his  hand  grasped  the  friendly  lightning-rod.  A few 
seconds  later  he  was  safely  on  the  ground,  but  so  badly 
burned  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  him  homo  on  a 
shutter. 

A week  later,  when  Dr.  McCutcheon  pronounced  Vic 
out  of  danger,  a company  of  his  school-mates  came  to  see 
[ him.  They  filed  into  his  room,  and  took  their  places  in 
\ a sort  of  line.  Then  Hen  Little  entered,  and  walking  up 
to  the  bedside,  he  said : 

j “ I’ve  had  my  thrashing,  Vic,  and  I’ve  brought  all  the 
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boys  that  were  present  on  that  other  day  to  hear  me  say  | 
so.  1 want  to  ask  your  purdon  for  all  I've  done  to  , 
you.  I deserved  punishment;  now  I've  got  it;  and  if  it  I 
ain't  enough,  you  may  thrash  me  with  your  lists  as  soon 
as  you  get  well,  and  I won't  raise  a finger."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  boys,  lie  said:  14  Vic  called  me  a cowurd  that  | 
day  when  I abused  him,  and  he  was  right.  I acted  cow- 
ardly, and  1 want  to  say  ho  to  all  of  you.  I'm  thorough- 
ly ashamed  of  myself.” 

Vic  hold  out  his  hand,  which  was  bandaged  almost  to  . 
the  finger-tips,  and  said : “ Hen.  I take  it  all  back.  There  ; 
isn't  a cowardly  bone  iu  the  body  of  a boy  who  can  apolo-  | 
gize  in  tliat  way  for  a fault.  Let's  be  friends  hereafter.”  . 


TIM  AND  TIP;* 

OR,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A BOY  AND  A DOG. 

BY  JAMES  OTIS, 

A (THOR  OK  “TOBY  TTUS*,"  *TC. 

Chapter  XIII. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

EVERY  one  knew  that  Tip's  life  depended  on  their  get- 
ting home  quickly,  and  all  the  strength  they  could 
command  was  expended  on  the  oars  to  such  purpose 
that  in  a trifle  more  than  two  hours  the  boat  was  moored 
alongside  Dunham's  wharf  again, 


Til*  AND  THE  DOCTOR. 


Without  stopping  for  anything,  the  entire  party  follow- 
ed Tim  and  Bill  to  Dr.  Abbott's  office,  and  there  they 
could  hardly  prevent  themselves  from  cheering  when  the 
doctor  told  them  that  Tip’s  injuries  were  by  no  means 
serious,  and  that  lie  would  soon  Is*  well,  although  it  wus 
possible  that  he  might  always  be  lame  iu  one  hind  leg. 


* ifrjran  In  No. 92  ol  Hau-jcii’s  Yocho  Piofu,  August  2. 


The  shot  were  soon  extracted,  and  Tip  token  to  the 
most  comfortable  spot  in  Mr.  Tucker's  barn,  where  it  is 
safe  to  say  he  did  not  suffer  from  want  of  attention. 

That  night,  after  Bobby  and  Tiiu  had  told  the  story  of 
their  cumping  out,  Mr.  Tucker  thoroughly  frightened  them 
by  saying  that  on  the  next  day  he  was  going  to  take  Tim 
back  to  ftdiuan  to  see  Captain  Babbige. 

Tim’s  face  grew  very  jiale.  and  it  was  plain  to  be  seen 
that  he  was  in  the  greatest  terror,  while  Bobby  was  thrown 
into  a perfect  fever  of  excitement. 

” I am  not  going  to  leave  you  there,  Tim,  if  I can  help 
it,  for  I intend  to  do  by  you  as  I would  some  one  should 
do  by  my  Bobby  if  I had  been  called  to  meet  the  Great 
Father.  As  matters  now  stand,  you  have  no  right  to  be 
here,  nor  I to  keep  you;  for  Captain  Babbige  is  your  law- 
ful guardian,  whom  I hope  you  did  not  leave  without  suf- 
ficient cause.  To-morrow  night  we  will  start  for  Selman, 
and  there  the  law  shall  decide  whether  you  may  not  be 
permitted  to  choose  another  guardian.'1 

Bobby  caught  eagerly  at  the  idea  that  Tim  would  soon 
return,  with  a perfect  right  to  stay  on  Miuchin's  Island, 
but  the  homeless  boy  took  a more  gloomy  view  of  the 
case.  He  felt  certain  that  Captain  Babbige  would  force 
him  to  remain  with  him,  and  the  future  now  looked  us 
dark  as  a day  or  two  before  it  had  looked  bright. 

So  positive  did  he  feel  that  lie  should  not  be  allowed  to 
return,  that  if  Tip's  wound  had  been  any  less  severe  he 
would  have  taken  him  with  him;  but  us  it  was,  lie  made 
Bobby  promise  faithfully  to  send  him  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  able  to  travel. 

The  uext  day,  when  the  boy  population  of  Miucliin'i> 
Island  learned  that  Tim  was  to  be  take:;  buck  to  the  man 
who  had  abused  him  so  cruelly,  they  held  a sort  of  indig- 
nation meeting  back  of  Mr.  Tucker's  barn,  where  the  mat 
ter  was  discussed. 

Some  of  the  more  excitable  among  them  proposed  that, 
since  the  steamer  on  which  Tim  was  lo  leave  would  not 
touch  at  the  island  until  nearly  six  o'clock,  there  was 
plenty  of  time  for  him  to  run  away  again,  making  it  im- 
possible for  Mr.  Tucker  to  cany  him  back.  They  argued 
that  he  could  build  himself  a hut  in  the  woods,  where, 
protected  by  Tip,  lie  could  live  the  jolliest  kind  of  a life, 
and  they  all  could  come  to  see  him  as  summer  boarders. 

But  Tim  rejected  all  such  counsel,  giving  good  reasou 
for  doing  so. 

“Mr.  Tucker  says  I ought  not  have  run  away  in  the 
first  place,  an'  I s’pose  he  knows,  though  it  does  seem  hard 
to  have  lo  stay  where  folks  are  so  awful  ugly  to  you. 
Now  he  says  I must  go  back,  an'  I wouldn't  be  any  kind 
of  a feller  if  1 run  away  from  him  after  he's  been  so  g*Jod 
to  me.  I’d  like  to  go  out  iu  the  woods  to  live  if  it 
wouldn't  rain  any,  and  I'd  do  anything  rather  than  go 
back  to  Bclinau;  hut  Mr.  Tucker  says  I ought  to  go,  an' 
I’m  goin',  whatever  Captain  Babbige  does  to  me.” 

Every  boy  present  knew  that  Tim  wus  right,  and  those 
who  had  first  advised  him  felt  usliamcd  of  having  done  so. 
while  all  united  in  cheering  him  for  his  resolution,  until 
Tip,  awakened  by  the  noise,  barked  loudly,  which,  to 
Tim's  mind  at  least,  was  proof  tliat  he  approved  of  his 
master's  decision. 

That  night  Tim  was  escorted  to  the  steamer  by  a large 
number  of  boys,  and  while  he  was  on  the  wharf  he  fell 
reasonably  brave,  even  though  he  was  obliged  to  pa*s  di- 
rectly in  front  of  Captain  Pratt.  But  when  the  steamer 
left  the  dock,  und  the  cheers  of  the  boys  died  away  Ln  the 
distance,  he  fully  expected  to  be  summoned  to  the  wheel- 
house.  But  Captain  Pratt  paid  no  attention  to  him.  ami 
on  the  following  day  Selman  was  reached  without  any 
incident  worthy  of  mention. 

There  Tim  was  never  exactly  certain  how  the  matter 
was  arranged,  lie  knew  that  lie  was  taken  into  court  al- 
most as  if  he  hud  been  a criminal,  that  many  question> 
were  asked  him  by  the  Judge,  and  that  a number  of  gea- 
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tlemen  whom  he  knew  told  of  the  ill-treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Captain  Babbige. 

Then  it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Tucker  had  been  accused  of 
something,  for  he  told  about  his  business  and  himself,  and 
showed  a great  number  of  letters  from  people  on  Min- 
chin's  Island,  all  speaking  of  him  as  a kind  and  good 
man. 

Captain  Babbige  was  there,  apparently  in  a very  uncom- 
fortable frame  of  mind,  and  he  spoke  to  Tim  in  the  kind- 
est manner  possible,  asking  him  if  he  hadn't  always  treat- 
ed him  as  a son. 

Tim  was  not  sure  how  fathers  did  treat  sons,  except  in 
one  or  two  cases;  but  he  told  the  Captain  of  what  he  had 
said  about  wanting  him  todie,  and  then  coaxed  the  Judge — 
oh,  so  hard ! — to  let  him  go  back  with  Mr.  Tucker. 

Then  some  other  people  had  a good  deal  to  say,  the 
Judge  talked  some  more,  and  after  they  were  all  through, 
Mr.  Tucker  told  Tim  it  had  been  decided  he  could  go 
back  to  Minchin's  Island. 

Tim's  delight  was  so  great  that  it  seemed  impossible  for 
him  to  keep  his  feet  on  the  ground.  And  when  he  was 
back  at  the  island  again,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  boys 
who  had  come  to  welcome  him  for  the  second  time,  his 
joy  found  vent  in  words. 

And  when  Tim  got  into  Mr.  Tucker's  house,  where 
Bobby  cheered  until  he  was  hoarse,  and  Mrs.  Tucker  kiss- 
ed him  again  and  again,  he  found  it  impossible  even  to 
speak,  because  of  a great  lump  in  his  throat,  which  was 
not  caused  by  sorrow ; but  he  said  over  and  over  to  him- 
self that  no  one  should  regret  in  the  man  what  they  had 
done  for  the  homeless  orphan  boy. 


A FLOWERLESS  FLOUR  GARDEN. 

BY  MRS.  SOPIIIE  R.  HERRICK. 

XT7E  all  know,  in  a general  way,  that  nothing  grows 
f f unless  it  is  alive,  and  yet  who  ever  thinks  of  bread 
dough  as  having  life  in  it  ? There  never  was  a garden  bed 
so  full  of  living  plants  as  is  the  loaf  when  it  is  moulded 
into  shape,  and  ready  to  be  put  into  the  oven.  If  you 
have  never  watched  the  mixing  of  bread,  I would  advise 


Fi«.  t-YK«iT  Punt. 
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you  to  go  and  look  at  it  the  first  chance  you  have,  for  it 
is  a very  curious  and  entertaining  hit  of  gardening.  The 
cook  first  prepares  her  seed,  which  is  the  yeast.  There 
**re  several  ways  of  planting  yeast,  ns  there  are  of  plant- 
ing other  seed.  You  may  either  souk  it  to  make  the  seed 


sprout  quickly,  or  you  may  start  the  little  plants  in  a hot- 
bed, or,  again,  you  may  buy  your  young  seedlings,  and 
transplant  them  into  your  own  garden  plot.  Just  so  you 
may  get  your  yeast  seed  ready  to  plant.  The  yeast  cake 
may  be  only  melted  in  warm  water,  or  it  may  be  set  to  start 
in  a cup  of  water  and  flour  by  the  w’arm  kitchen  fire,  or 
you  may  buy  the  yeast  already  grown  at  the  baker's. 

When  the  seed  or  seedlings  are  ready,  the  garden  plot 
is  prepared.  The  cook  heaps  up  in  her  bread  bowl  quarts 
of  snowy  flour.  Into  this  heap,  after  making  a hole,  she 
pours  her  prepared  yeast.  Working  the  bread  is  only  an- 
other name  for  the  careful  scattering  of  the  seed  through 
all  the  dough,  that  it  inay  spring  up  and  grow,  and  All  the 
1 whole  mass  with  the  tiny  plants. 

The  yeast  plant  is  not  a common  kind  of  plant,  but  be- 
longs to  the  same  class  as  mushrooms  and  toad-stools,  and 
the  fuzzy,  cottony  growth  that  wo 
call  mould.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
plants  that  we  may  And  almost  any- 
where in  the  fields  and  woods,  and 
even  in  the  city  yards— the  fungi 
and  the  green  plants.  The  yeast 
plant  is  one  of  the  fungi.  These 
are  very  different  in  most  respects 
from  the  green  plants : they  can 
live  and  grow  and  thrive  in  dark- 
ness ; they  do  not  have  either  leaves  or  flowers,  and  they 
usually  spring  up  and  die  very  quickly.  The  greatest  real 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  is,  however,  that  the 
fungi  live  on  food  that  has  been  alive  before — on  plants 
or  animals,  or  decaying  matter,  while  the  green  plants 
live  on  what  they  get  out  of  the  earth  and  the  air  and  the 
water. 

The  simplest  of  all  the  fungi  is  the  yeast  plant.  It  be- 
gins its  life  as  a tiny  egg-shaped  bag,  or  sac  (Fig.  2 «). 
This  cell,  as  it  is  called,  is  filled  with  a very  curious  jelly, 
perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  all  the  world.  It  is 
found  in  everything  that  lives  and  grows.  By  its  help 
the  little  yeast  plant  can  take  the  flour  and  water,  and 
can  change  it  so  that  while  the  paste  is  used  up  and  dis- 
appears, the  cells  grow  larger,  and  sprout  out  buds.  You 
have  particles  of  this  jelly,  or  protoplasm,  lining  your 
mouth  and  stomach,  and  the  food  you  eat  is  changed  into 
flesh  and  blood  and  bones  by  this  wonder-working  magi- 
cian. In  the  figures,  the  grainy  substance  is  the  proto- 
plasm. 

This  jelly  all  seems  to  be  pretty  much  alike,  but  there 
is  some  marvellous  differ- 
ence somewhere — a differ- 
ence that  science  has  never 
reached.  The  yeast  cell 
takes  in  certain  food,  and 
grows,  but  it  never  makes 
anything  but  other  or  larger 
yeast  cells.  The  food  you 
eat  and  digest  makes  just 
you ; more  of  you,  perhaps, 
but  still  you,  yourself,  and 
nobody  else. 

Like  all  living  things, 
the  tiny  yeast  cell  must  eat 
and  breathe,  or  it  will  die. 

It  feeds,  not  by  opening  its 
mouth  and  taking  in  its 
food,  hut  by  lying  bathed  in  it,  and  soaking  it  up  through 
its  skin.  When  the  cook  dissolves  her  yeast  cake,  and 
puts  it  into  the  spongy  dough,  she  is  putting  the  little 
plant  into  its  food  bath.  The  cells  which  have  been  so 
long  in  prison,  shut  up  in  the  darkness  and  cold  of  the 
dried  yeast,  begin  to  look  alive,  and  stretch  themselves, 
and  enjoy  their  liberty.  They  take  kindly  to  their  food 
right  away,  and  begin  helping  themselves  to  what  they 
find  about  them.  They  do  not  merely  soak  up  the  Hour 
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and  water  iu  which  they  are  plunged,  but  they  manage  to 
extract  from  the  compound  just  what  they  need. 

The  cells  must  not  only  feed  in  order  to  live,  but  they 
must  breathe,  they  must  somehow  get  oxygen,  which  is 
the  gas  that  our  breathing  takes  out  of  the  air.  And  this 
they  extract,  as  a miner  does  gold,  by  separating  it  from 
its  ore.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  sugar  in  wheat, 
winch  gives  to  good  bread  and  to  eracked  wheat  their 
delicate  sweetness  of  flavor.  Sugar  is  made  up  of  a num- 
lier  of  different  substances,  which  the  yeast  cell  has  the 
power  of  separating.  It  takes  the  oxygen  for  its  own  use, 
and  leaves  behind  the  other  things  that  make  up  the  sugur. 

Feeding  and  breathing  in  this  way.  by  taking  what  it 
needs  from  the  flour,  the  cell  grows.  When  it  has  reach- 
ed its  mature  size,  it  rests  quietly  for  a while  as  if  it  were 
gathering  strength  for  the  effort,  and  then  it  sends  out  a 
little  bud,  which  grows  like  the  parent  ceil,  until  another 
bud  and  another  grow  from  it.  When  the  plant  is  grown, 
it  is  very  unlike  our  notion  of  a plant;  it  is  really  nothing 
more  than  a little  chain  of  sacs  growing  end  to  end.  As 
soon  as  the  little  plant  has  exhausted  all  the  sugar  and 
food  substance  of  the  flour,  it  sto]>s  growing,  the  cells  sep- 
arate, and  remain  quite  still. 

There  is  just  one  time  in  the  growth  of  the  plant 
when  the  dough  is  right  for  bakiug.  Before  it  has  grown 
enough,  the  bubbles  through  the  dough  are  too  few  or  too 
small.  These  hubbies  are  the  carbonic  acid  gas  left  be- 
hind when  the  oxygen  has  l>cen  taken  out  of  the  sugar, 
and  there  must  be  plenty  of  them  to  make  the  bread  light. 
If  the  bread  is  left  too  long  to  rise,  the  cells  get  more  than 
their  share  of  the  wheat  sugar,  and  the  bread  is  sour.  Just 
at  the  right  stage,  which  every  good  bread-maker  can  tell 
by  experience,  a thorough  baking  will  destroy  the  alco- 
hol, and  the  bread  will  be  both  sweet  and  light. 

When  the  yeast  plant  is  sowed  on  the  top  of  the  flour 
and  water,  instead  of  being  buried  in  it,  all  this  is  very 
different.  The  plant  takes  its  food  from  the  paste,  but  it 
does  not  need  the  sugar,  so  it  lets  that  alone.  It  can  get 
its  oxygen  iu  a much  simpler  way,  right  from  the  air,  as 
we  do,  and  does  not  need  to  gt>  through  the  labor  of  smelt- 
ing it  out  of  the  sugar.  The  raising  of  our  bread  by  yeast 
is  entirely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  tiny  cells  to  get  a breath 
of  air  when  we  have  smothered  them  up  in  the  dough. 

There  am  other  plants  besides  the  yeast  plant  that  act 
in  the  same  way.  Have  you  never  heard  your  mother  say, 
when  she  opened  a jar  of  pre- 
serves, “These  ure  all  right,  1 
know,  for  they  are  covered 
with  mould*’ f Mould  is  a 
good  deal  like  yeast  in  some 
things ; if  the  germ  cell,  or 
spore,  falls  upon  the  top  of 
the  sweetmeats,  it  can  get 
plenty  of  oxygen  from  the 
air,  and  so  lets  the  sugar 
alone.  But  if  it  is  nearly 
drowned  in  the  syrup,  it  will 
get  its  oxygen  somehow,  and 
so  the  sugar  has  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  preserves  am 
left  to  spoil.  What  else  could  you  expect  of  such  little 
mischief-makers  if  you  shut  them  up  with  the  sweetmeats  ? 

The  yeast  plant  is  so  very,  very  small  that  you  can  not 
see  it  except  with  a very  fine  magnifying  glass.  But  them 
are  other  plants  like  it  which  am  largo  enough  to  be  seen 
with  a small  and  not  a costly  microscope.*  These  arc  what 
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* There  is  n little  microscope  whMi  I find  in  Queen’s  Catalogue, 
called  the  Excelsior,  No.  3050,  price  $2  75,  with  three  kkn*es.  This*  I 
have  used,  and  found  very  good.  It  is  in  a small  walnut  Iwx  A by  IS 
inches  in  Rize,  having  u little  mirror,  stand,  and  two  dissecting  needles. 
It  magnifies  ahont  twelve  diameters  (nearly  150  times  in  area),  and  gives 
a good  clear  image,  besides  luiving  the  advantage  of  being  an  excellent 
pocket  glass,  even  if  you  should  buy  a tnoro  costly  instrument  hereafter.  I 


we  call  moulds.  If  you  want  to  study  moulds,  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  prepare  them.  Mix  a spoonful  of  flour  with 
cold  water,  and  spread  the  paste  over  the  bottom  of  a plate 
or  saucer.  In  a few  days  it  will  lie  covered  all  over.  If 
you  put  it  in  a damp  and  dark  place,  the  mould  will  sprout 
sootier.  You  might  put  away  a piece  of  bread  at  the 
same  time,  and  you  will  find  it  covered  with  a growth 
too. 

Take  a bit  of  this  paste  on  the  blade  of  a knife,  and  ex- 
amine it  carefully.  You  will  see  among  the  cottony  fibres 
a number  of  little  upright  stems  with  black  or  white  or 
yellow  heads,  which  give  the  mould  a speckled  look.  U n- 
der  the  microscope  you  see 
a perfect  jungle  of  growth 
— a tangle  of  threads, 
which  look  like  spun  glass, 
running  here  and  there 
and  everywhere.  From 
these,  which  am  the  roots 
of  the  mould,  the  stems 
spring  up,  bearing,  instead 
of  loaves  or  flowers,  tiny 
glistening  toad-stools  that 
look  as  if  they  were  made 
out  of  a pearl;  or  some- 
times the  heads  are  like 
strings  of  little  pearls  (Fig. 

3),  or  at  others  they  are  ro- 
settes of  such  strings  (Fig.  4 a).  The  black  and  sage  green 
colors  come  later,  and  are  the  fruit  or  seed-bearing  por 
tion  of  the  plant  (Fig.  4 6). 

On  my  saucer  of  paste  I found  in  one  place  a planta- 
tion of  delicate  yellow'  fungi.  The  stems  came  up  thick, 
with  the  little  round  fruit  at  the  end  of  each,  lookiug  as 
if  the  whole  thing  was  carved  out  of  amber.  In  another 
place,  over  the  yawning  caverns  made  by  the  cracks  in 
the  paste,  there  were  delicate  forms  like  graases  in  seed, 
all  looking  like  spun  glass.  The  largest  kind  of  com- 
mon mould,  which  you  may  see  in  Fig.  !>,  is  not  so  beau 
tiful  as  these  I have  just  described,  but  it  shows  very  well 
the  way  the  fungi  grow,  and  form  their  seed,  ami  then 
sow  themselves.  This  plant  is  easily  seen  without  any 
microscope,  but  looked  at  through  the  little  Excelsior 
glass,  you  set*  a great  deal  more.  The  stalks  look  as  they 
do  in  Fig.  5 a.  If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a large 
microscope,  and  watch  them  from  day  to  day,  you  will  see 
them  look  as  they  do  in  Fig.  5 b,  and  finally,  when  the 
outer  skin  breaks,  like  c.  in  the  same  illustration. 

A single  spoonful  of  flour  will  give  you  this  wonderful 
garden,  with  its  crop  of  veast  plant,  if  you  sow  the  seed, 
or,  if  you  trust  to  luck,  its  harvest  of  chance-sown  mould. 
The  air  is  full  of  these  spores  of  the  mould  plants,  and 
wherever  they  find  a place  they  will  take  possession  of  it. 
and  grow  up  without  planting  or  cultivating,  as  weeds  do 
You  can  be  certain  of  your  yeast  crop,  because  you  have 
sowed  it;  but  you  must  take  your  chances  with  the  mould. 
You  are  almost  sure,  however,  to  find  in  any  saucer  of 
paste  the  different  kinds  described  and  pictured  in  Figs. 
3,  4,  and  5. 

It  is  worth  while  sometimes  to  get  away  from  the  every 
day  world,  and  learn  the  wonders  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  fairy  ring  to  which  the  microscope  admits  us. 

ANOTHER  BEAR  STORY. 

BY  ORVtLLB  DEANE. 

MR.  D , one  of  our  neighbors,  was  going  after  his 

cows  one  night,  and  had  a singular  bit  of  experience 
He  kept  the  cattle  near  a meadow*,  and  in  going  for  them 
had  to  pass  through  a clump  of  bushes  where  raspberries 
and  blackberries  were  abundant.  The  path  was  vary 
narrow',  and  in  some  places  so  much  overgrown  by  the 
bushes  that  a person  might  bo  very  near  an  object  anti 
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not  see  it..  Suddenly  a large  bear  rose  up  before  him,  and 

sat  on  his  haunches  not  three  feet  away,  Mr.  D was 

a tall  and  very  powerful  mail,  and  not  easily  frightened, 
but  he  didn’t  like  such  familiarity  as  that.  There  was  no 
time  to  retreat,  and  lie  had  no  weapon  with  which  to  de- ; 
fend  himself,  but  he  clinched  his  huge  fist,  and  struck  the 
lioar  a terrific  blow  bet  ween  the  eyes.  Bruin  was  not  pre- 
pared for  this,  and  as  he  sat  up  so  straight,  and  could  not  ' 
brace  himself  quick  enough,  the  blow  knocked  him  clean  | 
over  upon  his  back  in  the  bushes.  He  roared,  and 
scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  ran  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him,  much  more  disturbed  by  the  event  than  Mr. 
D was. 

A year  or  two  after  this,  my  father  and  I were  out  gath- 
ering raspberries  one  afternoon  in  August.  We  were  in  ; 
a field  close  by  a wood,  where  several  acres  were  covered  1 
with  the  bushes,  and  os  it  was  newly  cleared  land,  they 
grew  very  tall.  Indeed,  a person  might  be  picking  ber- 
ries ten  feet  distant  from  you,  and,  if  he  kept  quiet,  you 
would  not  know  it. 

After  a while  we  climbed  upon  the  trunk  of  a fallen  tree, 
for  the  sake  of  reaching  some  high  bushes  that  were  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  luscious  fruit,  when  we  saw  a 
bear,  not  more  than  ten  feet  distant,  helping  himself  to  the 
same  berries.  At  first  he  did  not  see  us,  and  we  watched  j 
him  for  a little  as  he  ate  the  fruit.  It  was  surprising  how  [ 
skillfully  he  would  take  a bush  in  his  paws  and  hold  it 
down  while  he  ate  off  the  berries,  and  then  let  it  go  and  ; 
catch  another. 

But  we  wanted  those  raspberries,  and  father  shouted 
and  swung  his  pail  around  his  head,  thinking  to  drive  the 
bear  away.  But  the  boast  did  not  propose  to  be  disturbed  in 
that  way,  and  seemed  to  think  he  had  as  much  right  there 
as  we.  Ho  simply  let  go  the  bushes,  and  looked  at  us. 

Father  grew  impatient  with  swinging  the  pail  of  berries 
around  his  own  head,  and  threw  it  with  all  his  might  at 
the  head  of  the  bear.  It  was  well  aimed,  for  it  struck 
him  squarely  in  the  face.  It  scattered  the  berries  all  over 
him,  and  the  tin  pail  fell  rattling  among  the  bushes  and 
stones.  I never  saw  such  a picture  of  astonishment 
as  that  bear  presented.  For  a brief  instant  he  seemed 
paralyzed,  ami  then,  dropping  on  four  feet,  he  ran  away 
screaming  like  a child  who  has  been  frightened  by  a tur- 
key-gobbler. Father's  berries  were  spilled,  but  he  could 
do  nothing  else  for  some  minutes  but  laugh  at  the  way 
that  poor  bear  ran  and  screamed. 

We  hear  stories  about  bears  attacking  people  without  pro- 
vocation, but  I believe  most  of  them  are  purely  imaginary 
or  greatly  exaggerated.  I have  hunted  the  black  bear  in 
the  New  England  States,  and  in  the  British  Province*;  I ; 
have  threaded  the  forests  on  foot,  and  scoured  the  plains  j 
on  horseback,  but  T never  yet  saw  a black  bear  that  would  j 
attack  a man,  unless  it  were  a dam  whose  cubs  were  med-  j 
died  with,  or  a bear  that  had  been  wounded  and  driven 
into  a corner.  Under  such  circumstances  any  animal  j 
will  fight  iu  self-defense.  The  chief  difficulty  with  black  | 
bears  is,  not  that  they  will  hurt  you,  but  that  you  can 
not  get  near  enough  to  hurt  them. 


THE  VIOLET  AND  TI1E  SUNBEAM. 

BY  A.  L.  A.  SMITH. 

A bright  little  sunbeam  sped  earthward  one  day 
From  hi*  father's  great  bosom  of  light; 

For  he  heard  from  his  beautiful  home  iu  the  sky 
A tutor  little  violet  mournfully  sigh. 

‘‘The  earth  is  so  cold,  and  the  winds  are  so  high. 

1 am  sure  1 shall  perish  ere  night.” 

But  the  words  barely  passed  from  her  tremhliug  lips 
When  a life-giving  kiss  on  her  fell; 

And  the  dear  littk;  sunbeam  both  arms  round  her  threw, 
And  said.  “Tremble  not.  1 shall  tarn,"  with  you,” 

And  he  kissed  back  her  life,  till  the  tendered  blue 
Proclaimed  her  the  queen  of  the  dell 


A GAME  OF  CRICKET. 

~\\ THAT  the  game  of  banc-ball  is  to  this  country' — yes, 

T ▼ and  a great  deal  more — cricket  is  to  England.  It 
is  the  national  game,  the  most  favored  among  a people 
who  aro  devoted  to  all  kinds  of  out-door  games  and 
sports. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  not  mow  generally 
played  in  this  country  ? 

The  answer  that  has  been  given  to  several  similar  ques- 
tions may',  perhaps,  be  given  to  this.  We  have  too  many 
railroads  to  build  and  too  many  rivers  to  bridge  to  devote 
two  whole  days  to  a single  game  of  cricket. 

Ay,  my  masters,  build  your  railroads  from  wean  to 
ocean  and  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Gulf,  bridge  your 
mighty  canons  and  your  roaring  torrents,  but  remember 
that  the  brain  that  works  out  the  problems  of  the  engi- 
neer and  the  surveyor  will  work  the  smoother  and  last 
the  longer  if  it  be  greased  occasionally  with  an  excellent 
oil  compounded  of  rest  and  recreation. 

It  is  very  possible  that  most  of  our  readers  have  never 
even  seen  a game  of  cricket,  especially  if  they  live  far 
from  large  cities.  To  the  Philadelphia  boyr  cricket  is  as 
familiar  as  is  base-hall  to  most  boys.  If  asked  to  name 
the  “three  Graces,”he  might  answer,  as  pat  as  you  please, 

“ E.  M.,  W.  G..  and  G.  F.,” giving  the  initials  of  the  three 
famous  brothers  Grace,  whose  names  are  familiar  wherev- 
er cricket  is  played.  But  as  this  paper  is  not  for  boys 
of  any  one  place,  but  for  boy’s  all  over  the  country — nay', 
for  boys  wherever  found— we  will  describe  the  game,  and 
try  to  show'  in  what  lies  its  great  favor  among  those  who 
know  it. 

Cricket  is  properly  played  by  eleven  persons  on  eacli 
aide,  though  where  so  many  persons  can  not  be  brought 
together,  a less  number  can  play.  One  side  bats,  and  the 
other  side  bowls  and  fields.  Two  batsmen  go  to  the  wick- 
ets, one  at  each  end;  and  the  first  bowler  delivers  a ball 
to  the  butsmau  opposite  to  him,  while  the  fielders  take 
their  positions  at  a greater  or  less  distance  from  the  wicket. 

“Oh,  well  hit!  WbU  hit!” 

Yes,  well  hit,  indeed.  The  batsman  has  driven  the  hall 
right  over  the  bowler's  head,  and  has  already  crossed  be- 
tween the  wickets  twice, scoring  two  “runs.”  Yes, and 
he  and  his  partner  are  trying  another  one.  Good ! three 
runs  off  the  first  ball. 

But  another  batsman  is  to  receive  the  ball  this  time. 

It  is  the  one  who  was  at  the  wicket  whence  the  last  bull 
was  bowled.  As  they'  have  made  three  runs,  the  man 
who  hit  the  last  ball  is  at  the  other  end  now. 

Ah,  that  was  a good  ball,  and  well  he  played  it.  There 
was  no  driving  that  ball  to  “long  on”  or  “long  off'”  for 
three.  It  was  well  pitched  up,  and  had  a spin  on  it  that 
made  it  shoot  along  the  ground  instead  of  rising ; and  so 
the  hutstnun  played  back,  and  just  got  his  bat  down  iu 
time  to  stop  it,  for  it  was  bound  for  his  middle  stump. 

He  is  a cautious  player,  the  man  at  this  end,  and  the  bowl- 
ing is  straight  and  well  pitched. 

After  five  balls,  a man  who  has  been  standing  by  the 
bowler  with  his  coat  on,  and  seeming  to  take  no  interest 
in  the  game,  turns  his  back  on  the  bowler  and  batsman, 
and  strolls  off'  as  if  tired  of  looking  on.  Then  the  fielders 
seem  to  be  playing  at  “ pussy  wants  a corner,"  for  they 
walk  about  and  change  places,  and  then  another  man  be- 
gins to  bowl  from  the  other  wicket. 

The  fact  is,  you  did  not  hear  the  man  with  his  coat  on 
call,  “Over!”  Well,  he  did  so.  Not  that  the  game  is 
over,  or  the  innings,  or  anything  else.  They  are  simply 
going  to  howl  from  the  other  end,  and  so  all  the  fielders 
have  to  change  their  positions  so  os  to  occupy  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  the  batsman.  The  man  with  the 
coat  on  is  one  of  the  umpires  (there  is  one  at  each  wicket), 
and  it  is  part  of  his  business  to  count  the  halls  bowled. 

When  one  man  has  bowled  four  or  five  balls,  as  the  case 
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may  bo.  another  man  bowls  the  same  number  from  the 
other  wicket. 

“Well  bowled!  oh,  good  ball !" 

The  meaning  of  these  cries  arising  from  the  spectators 
is  that  the  new  bowler  has  sent  the  middle  stump  of  one 
of  the  batsmen  flying,  and  our  friend  retires  to  the  tent, 
where  be  is  greeted  with  some  little  applause  by  his  com- 
rade. And  so  one  man  out  of  the  eleven  is  “out.” 

The  next  man  walks  up  and  takes  his  place,  and  the 
game  goes  on.  He  is  a careful  player,  this  new  man,  but 
he  is  a hard  hitter  also.  Sec  how  he  swung  his  lwt  round 
to  his  left  side,  and  sent  that  last  ball  to  “leg”  for  four 
runs.  Now  he  has  the  ball  again,  and  for  “over”  after 
“over” he  and  his  partner  give  the  fielders  plenty  to  do. 
Look  at  the  board  on  which  the  score  is  displayed.  It 
marks  sixty  runs,  and  only  one  man  out.  This  is  getting 
serious.  The  Captain  of  the  fielders  calls  one  of  his  men 
up  to  him,  and  says  a few  words.  Some  new  tactics  are 
to  be  tried. 

The  next  “over"  reveals  what  they  are.  The  batsmen 
have  become  used  to  the  bowling,  and  so,  like  a wise  man, 
the  Captain  puts  on  a fresh  bowler. 

The  new  man's  balls  seem  easy  enough.  See,  there 
one  goes  for  three  or  four  runs  at  least.  But  wait  a little. 
This  underhand  bowling  is  tempting,  but  it  is  also  danger- 
ous. A beautiful  easy  ball  conies  which  the  batsman  steps 
to  meet,  and  drives  high  over  the  heads  of  the  near  field- 
ers, but  away  ofF  there  in  the  distance  a man  is  posted  to 
look  after  just  such  balls  as  this.  He  sees  it  coming, 
keeps  his  eye  on  it,  runs  backward  a few  paces,  and  it  is 
in  his  hand  before  it  touches  the  ground.  And  so  the 
second  man  is  caught  out. 

By  the  time  the  third  man  is  out.  the  score  lias  reached 
a hundred,  but  after  that  the  wickets  fall  more  quickly. 
The  howling  is  changed  as  often  as  it  is  found  that  the 
batsmen  can  master  it,  and  the  fielders  are  on  the  alert. 

There  is  but  one  more  wicket  to  fall,  and  the  score  bids 


fair  to  reach  two  hundred.  One  hundred  would  have 
seemed  a good  score,  had  they  not  already  nearly  doubled 
that  number,  and  now  they  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
gain  the  wished-for  two  hundred. 

They  are  stealing  runs  now;  that  is,  they  are  running 
where  there  is  great  risk  of  the  ball  being  thrown  up  to 
the  wicket  before  they  can  reach  it;  and  if  the  ball  strikes 
the  wicket  before  the  batsman  reaches  it,  he  is  “ run  out." 
Stealing  runs  is  a risky  game,  and — Yes;  well,  there  is 
a proof  of  it.  Yonder  long-legged  fellow  has  slipped  and 
fallen,  and  though  he  stretches  out  his  bat  as  far  as  feasi- 
ble, he  can  not  reach  his  “ground”;  he  is  “run  out,"  and 
the  innings  is  over  for  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  runs. 

The  fielders  retire  to  the  shade  of  the  tent,  and  two  of 
them  soon  come  forth  to  take  their  places  with  the  hat. 
while  the  remainder  enjoy  their  well-earned  rest.  Those 
who  have  had  their  innings  take  up  their  positions  in  the 
Held,  and  the  first  innings  of  the  other  side  begius. 

Then  the  excitement  is  renewed.  Shouts  of  applause 
or  encouragement  greet  every  good  or  unlucky  deed  of 
the  players,  and  as  the  innings  draws  to  a close,  the  inter- 
est increases.  It  takes  two  innings  on  each  side  to  decide 
the  match,  and  a game  is  never  lost  until  it  is  won.  Of 
course  in  cricket  there  is  good  luck  and  bad,  but  in  this 
game,  as  in  all  others  where  skill  plays  the  principal  part, 
luck  counts  for  but  little  in  the  long-run.  The  best  play- 
ers nearly  always  win. 

Cricket  may  l>e  played  six  months  in  the  year,  and  those 
who  play  it  think  six  months  none  too  much.  It  is  a 
social  game  also,  and  a good  club  can  always  arrange 
matches  with  neighboring  clubs,  and  so  friendly  is  th*- 
feeling  among  players  that  a visiting  eleven  nearly  al- 
ways declare,  when  they  go  home  after  a mutch,  that  they 
were  never  better  treated  in  their  lives.  In  the  skill  re- 
quired, the  variety  of  excitement,  and  the  friendly  feeling 
that  it  promotes,  lie  the  claims  of  cricket  to  the  favor  it 
enjoys. 
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A LITTLE  ORPHAN. 

THIS  poor  little  lamb  has  lost  its  mother,  and  it  looks 
cold  and  famished.  It  is  well  that  it  has  fouud 
friends  who  will  take  good  care  of  it,  for  without  food 
and  shelter  it  would  soon  perish.  When  it  has  drunk 
the  warm  milk  which  Guy's  mamma  is  coaxing  it  to 
take,  she  will  make  a little  bed  for  it  of  some  nice  soft 
hay  or  wool,  cover  it  up,  and  leave  it  in  a snug,  quiet 
place  to  take  a nap. 

Sheep  and  lambs  love  mountain  and  hill  countries,  and 
their  pastures  are  almost  always  on  breezy  uplands.  The 
tlrst  sheep  ever  brought  to  this  continent  were  sent  to 
Virginia  from  England  in  1600.  How  bewildered  and 
unhappy  the  poor  things  must  have  felt  on  the  long  voy- 
age, with  the  great  waves  thumping  against  the  vessel, 
and  the  wind  whistling  through  the  sails!  They  must 
have  been  very  glad  indeed  when  at  last  they  touched 
land. 

There  is  one  English  poet  whose  verses  about  lambs 
ought  to  be  learned  by  all  children.  Wo  mean  Words- 
worth. You  remember  that  in  a recent  number  of  Youko 
People  we  had  a poem  of  his  which  was  beautifully  illus- 
trated. One  of  his  poems  is  called  “The  Pet  Lamb,”  and 
it  is  about  a little  orphan  lamb  just  like  this  one,  which 
is  cared  for  by  a child  named  Barbara.  The  lamb  is  bleat- 
ing, and  straining  at  its  cord,  and  she  says  to  it: 

“‘Rest,  little  young  one,  rest;  thou  bast  forgot  the  day 
When  ray  father  fouud  thee  first  in  places  far  away. 

Many  flocks  were  on  the  hills,  but  thou  wert  owned  by  none, 
And  thy  mother  from  thy  side  for  evennoro  was  gone. 

“‘Thy  limbs  will  shortly  bo  twico  ns  stout  as  they  are  now; 
Then  I’ll  yoke  thee  to  my  cart,  liko  a pony  iu  the  plough; 
My  playmate  thou  shalt  be,  and  when  the  wind  is  cold 
Our  hearth  shall  be  thy  l*cd,  our  house  shall  be  thy  fold.”* 

There  is  another  poem  by  Wordsworth  called  “The 
Last  of  the  Flock,”  which  Is  quite  different  front  this.  It 
is  the  story  of  a poor  peasant  on  the  hills  who  had  a flock 
of  sheep  which  he  dearly  loved.  He  could  not  bear  to 
kill  or  to  sell  them.  A time  of  great  distress  came,  and 
there  was  a scarcity  of  food.  He  went  to  the  i>arish  au- 
thorities, and  asked  for  relief  for  his  family.  This  they 
denied,  saying  to  him:  “You  are  not  a poor  man.  You 
have  sheep  and  lambs.  Dispose  of  them.”  So  one  by 
one  he  sold  them,  and  it  almost  broke  his  heart  to  do  it, 
and  at  last  he  had  only  one  lamb  left.  He  loved  his  chil- 
dren, and  did  not  wish  them  to  suffer,  but  to  part  with  bis 
cherished  flock  was  like  giving  his  blood  up  drop  by  drop, 
and  finally,  as  he  walked  on  the  highway,  taking  the  last 
lamb  to  the  market,  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.  He  said, 

“‘Anil  of  my  fifty,  yesterday 
1 had  but  only  one, 

Aud  here  it  lies  upon  my  arm, 

Alas ! aud  I have  none. 

To-day  I fetched  it  from  tlie  rock; 

It  is  the  Inst  of  all  my  flock.’” 

Most  sensible  people  will  think  that  the  man  ought  to 
have  been  glad  that  he  possessed  sheep,  which  he  could 
exchange  for  bread  for  his  boys  and  girls;  but  here  and 
there  among  the  children  there  will  be  some  who  can  un- 
derstand his  feeling.  You  would  not  like  to  part  for 
money  with  a dog,  a cat,  or  a bird  which  you  had  taken 
care  of,  even  if  you  wanted  money  very  much,  and  to  the 
peasant  the  sheep  and  lambs  bad  become  almost  as  dear 
as  his  children.  When  he  sold  one,  he  felt  almost  as  if 
he  bad  been  selling  a child.  As  all  shepherds  do,  he 
knew  each  sheep  from  every  other,  and  their  faces  did 
not  look  alike,  os  the  faces  in  a flock  do  to  us,  but  each 
had  an  expression  of  its  own— what  we  call  individuality. 

When  the  lamb  in  the  picture  shall  have  grown  too 
large  to  take  his  food  out  of  a bottle,  he  will  crop  the 


sweet  fresh  grass,  and  frisk  about  merrily,  especially  if 
his  mistress  now  and  then  tempts  him  with  a taste  of  salt 
in  her  hand.  He  will  be  very  gentle,  though  full  of  play, 
and  he  and  his  baby  master  will  have  fine  times  together. 
It  is  rather  sad  to  think  that  as  time  passes  he  will  be  less 
fond  of  gambolling,  and  will  become  a stupid,  grazing, 
dreaming  old  sheep,  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  now 
when  he  is  a little  shivering  orphan  lamb. 


THE  TALKING  LEAVES.* 

Sin  finbfan  Storw. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD. 

A > Chapter  IV. 

MOUNTAIN  range  is 
not  at  all  like  a garden 
fence.  You  do  not  just 
climb  up  one  side  of  it. 
and  drop  down  into 
another  garden  beyond. 
The  one  which  arose 
before  the  Lipans  that 
day,  and  through  which 
the  Apaches  before 
them  had  driven  their 
long  lines  of  ponies, 
loaded  with  buffalo 
meat  and  all  tlie  l wig- 
gage  of  an  Indian  hunting  camp,  was  really  a wide  strip 
of  very  rough  country,  full  of  mountains,  and  rising  to  a 
high  ridge  in  the  centre.  Tlie  Lipans  were  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  it,  except  by  what  they  had  heard  from 
others,  aud  there  had  been  some  murmuring  among  them 
at  first  when  their  leader  announced  his  intention  of  fol- 
lowing his  war-path  to  the  other  side  of  such  a barrier 
as  that 

His  speech  had  settled  it  all,  however,  and  his  warriors 
were  ready'  to  go  with  him,  no  matter  where  he  should 
lead  them.  Anything  rather  than  go  back  empty-hand- 
ed to  be  laughed  at. 

The  moment  luncheon  was  over  every  man  was  on 
horseback.  It  was  absolutely'  necessary  to  find  grass  be- 
fore night,  if  their  horses  were  to  be  good  for  anything 
the  next  day. 

They  knew  that  the  particular  band  of  Apaches  they 
were  pursuing  must  be  two  or  three  days*  march  ahead  of 
them,  but  they  also  knew  that  every  mountain  range  has 
its  deep  green  valleys,  and  that  the  trail  left  by  their  ene- 
mies would  surely  lead  through  tlie  best  of  these. 

Up.  up,  up,  through  rugged  ravines  and  gorges  for  near- 
ly an  hour,  and  then  down  again  almost  as  far,  and  then, 
sooner  than  they  had  expected,  they  came  upon  the  very 
thing  they  were  looking  for.  It  was  not  so  large  or  so 
beautiful  a valley  as  tlie  one  in  which  Many  Bears  and 
his  men  were  encamped  miles  and  miles  beyond.  It  did 
not  widen  like  that  at  its  lower  end  into  a broad  and  un- 
dulating plain,  with  u river  and  a forest  far  away*,  but 
there  was  plenty  of  grass  in  it  for  tired  and  hungry  horses, 
and  To-la-go-to-de  at  once  decided  that  there  they  should 
halt  for  the  night. 

It  was  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  a 
war  party  of  Lipans  has  neither  tents  to  pitch  nor  much 
baggage  to  care  for.  Little  time  was  lost  in  “going 
into  camp,”  and  even  before  that  was  done  every  fifth 
brave  was  ordered  out  to  look  for  game.  Not  only  would 
fresh  meat  be  better  than  dry  if  they  could  get  any,  but  it 
would  save  their  somewhat  slender  stock  of  provisions  for 
another  day. 

* Began  In  II  a urn’s  Torso  Prorr.1  No.  101,  October  t. 
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“ Steve ! Steve  Harrison !” 

**  What  is  it,  Murray  ?” 

“I’ve  spoken  to  old  Two  Knives.  You  and  l are  to  j 
hunt.” 

“ Hurrah  for  that!  Which  way  are  you  going?" 

“Most  of  the  others  seem  to  be  setting  out  southerly. 

I guess  they’re  right,  so  far  as  game  is  concerned.  You  ; 
and  I’ll  try  that  gap  to  the  northwest.  There’s  no  telling  , 
where  it  may  lead  to.” 

The  gap  he  pointed  at  was  a sombre-looking  chasm,  1 
the  mouth  of  which  opened  into  the  little  valley  where  j 
they  were,  at  a distance  of  about  half  a mile. 

Nobody  could  tell,  indeed,  where  it  might  lead  to,  nor  ! 
could  any  one  have  guessed,  until  he  was  actually  in  it, 
what  a very  remarkable  gap  it  was. 

The  two  white  hunters  had  chosen  to  go  on  foot,  and 
not  one  of  their  Lipan  friends  had  accompanied  them.  If 
they  were  men  to  be  “watched"  at  any  other  time,  even 
the  sharp  eyes  of  Indian  suspicion  saw  no  need  for  it 
among  the  desolate  solitudes  of  those  “sierras.” 

Thej*  did  not  hear  To-la-go-to-dc  say  to  some  of  the  red 
hunters:  “No  Tongue  great  hunter.  Bring  in  more  an- 
telope than  anybody  else.  Yellow  Head  good  too.  You 
beat  them  ? Ugh !” 

They  would  try  beyond  a doubt,  hut  more  than  one  Li- 
pan shook  his  head.  The  reputation  of  Murray  as  a slay- 
er of  game  was  too  high  to  Ijc  questioned,  and  he  had 
taught  Bteve  Harrison  like  a father. 

“ Murray,”  said  Steve,  “do  you  mean  that  such  a gap 
as  that  offers  me  a chance  ?” 

“To  get  away?” 

“Yes;  that's  what  I’m  thinking  of.” 

“Can’t  say  about  that,  my  boy.  Probably  not.  I 
don't  believe  it  comes  out  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
mountains.” 

“ What  do  you  want  to  try  it  for.  then  ?” 

**  I don’t  exactly  know.  Game,  perhaps.  Then  I want  I 
to  teach  you  something  more  about  mountains,  and  find-  1 
ing  your  way  among  them.  More  than  that.  I don't  want  | 
to  go  the  same  way  as  any  of  the  rest.” 

“ I like  that,  anyhow.  Seems  ns  if  I had  ever  so  many 
questions  to  ask  that  I never  felt  like  asking  before.” 

“ I never  cam!  to  answer  any,  Steve,  when  you  did 
ask  ’em— not  so  long  as  you  and  I were  to  lx?  together. 
Now  you’re  going  away  from  me  pretty  soon,  I don't  mind 
telling  some  things.” 

“ Going  away  i Do  you  mean  to  say  you  won’t  go  too  ? 
Shull  you  stay  and  be  a Lipan  ?” 

“ You’ll  go  alone,  Steve,  when  you  go.  That's  all.” 

“ Why  won't  you  go  with  me  i" 

“That’s  one  of  the  questions  I don’t  mean  to  answer. 
You’ve  told  me  all  ubout  your  family  and  people.  I’ll 
know  where  to  look  for  you.  if  I ever  come  out  into  the 
settlements.’’ 

“ 1 wish  you’d  come.  You’re  a white  mail.  You're 
not  a Mexican  either.  You’re  American.” 

“No,  I'm  not.” 

“ Not  an  American  f” 

“ No,  Steve;  I’m  an  Englishman.  I never  told  you  that  ] 
Ixjfore.  One  reason  I don’t  w'ant  to  go  back  is  the  very  . 
thing  that  sent  me  down  into  Meitfco  to  settle  years  and 
years  ago.” 

“ I didn't  ask  about  that.” 

“ No  good  if  you  did.” 

“ But  you’ve  been  a sort  of  father  to  me  ever  since  you 
bought  me  from  the  Lipans,  after  they  cleaned  out  my 
uncle’s  hunting  party,  and  I can’t  bear  the  thought  of 
leaving  you  here.” 

If  it  had  not  been  for  his  war-paint,  and  its  contrast 
with  his  Saxon  hair  and  eyes,  Steve  would  have  been  a j 
handsome,  pleasant- looking  boy,  tall  ami  strong  for  his 
years,  but  still  a good  deal  of  a boy,  and  his  voice  was 
now  trembling  in  a very  un-ludian  sort  of  way.  No 


true  Lipan  would  have  dreamed  of  betraying  any  emo- 
tion at  parting  from  even  so  good  a friend  as  Murray. 

“Yes,”  said  the  latter,  dryly,  “they  cleaned  out  the 
hunting  party.  Your  uncle  and  his  men  must  have  run 
pretty  well,  for  not  one  of  them  lost  his  scalp,  or  drew  a 
bead  on  a Lipan.  That’s  one  reason  they  didn't  knock 
you  on  the  head.  They  came  home  laughing,  and  sold 
you  to  me  for  six  ponies  and  a pipe.” 

“I  never  blamed  my  uncle.  I’ve  always  wondered, 
though,  what  sort  of  a story  he  told  my  father  and  mo- 
ther.” 

“ Guess  he  doesn’t  amount  to  a great  deal." 

“ He’s  rich  enough,  and  he’s  fond  of  hunting,  but  there 
isn't  a great  deal  of  fight  in  him.  lie  wouldn't  make  a 
goo*!  Lipan.” 

The  circumstances  of  Steve’s  capture  were  evidently 
not  very  creditable  to  some  of  those  who  were  concerned 
in  it,  and  Murray's  tone  in  speaking  of  the  “uncle”  who 
had  brought  him  out  into  the  Texas  plains  to  lose  him  so 
easily  was  bitterly  contemptuous. 

At  that  moment  they  were  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
gap,  and  Murray  suddenly  dropped  all  other  subjects  to 
exclaim, 

“ We’ve  struck  it,  Steve.” 

‘ 1 Struck  what  ?” 

“A  regular  canon.  See,  the  walls  are  almost  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  bottom  comes  down  from  ledge  to  ledge 
like  a flight  of  stairs.’’ 

Steve  had  been  among  mountains  before,  but  he  had 
never  seen  anything  precisely  like  that. 

In  some  places  the  vastr  chasm  before  him  was  hardly 
more  than  a hundred  feet  wide,  while  its  walls  of  gray 
granite  and  glittering  white  quartz  rock  arose  in  varying 
heights  of  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet. 
“Come  on.  Steve." 

“ You  won’t  find  any  game  in  here.  A rabbit  couldn’t 
get  enough  to  live  on  among  Buch  rocks  as  these.” 

“Come  right  along.  I want  to  get  a look  at  the 
ledges  up  there.  There's  no  telling  what  we  may  stum- 
ble upon.” 

Steve's  young  eyes  were  fully  occupied,  as  they  pushed 
forward,  with  the  strange  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  above,  beyond,  and  behind  him.  The  air  was 
clear  and  almost  cool,  and  there  was  plenty  of  light  in  the 
shadiest  nooks  of  the  chasm. 

“ What  torrents  of  water  must  pour  down  through  here 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year,”  he  was  saying  to  himself, 
when  his  companion  suddenly  stopjxKl  with  a sharp, 
“Hist!  Tx>ok  there!”  and  raised  his  rifle. 

Steve  looked.  Away  up  on  the  edge  of  the  Ix^tling 
white  crag  at  their  right  the  first  “game”  they  had  seen 
that  day  was  calmly  gazing  down  upon  them. 

A “ big-horn  antelope”  has  the  best  nerves  in  the  world, 
ami  it  is  nothing  to  him  how  high  may  he  the  precipice 
on  the  edge  of  which  he  is  standing.  His  head  never  gets 
dizzy,  and  his  feet  never  slip,  for  he  was  made  to  live  in 
that  kind  of  country,  and  feels  entirely  at  home  in  »|x>ts 
where  no  other  living  thing  cares  to  follow  him. 

That  was  a splendid  specimen  of  what  the  first  settlers 
called  the  “ Rocky  Mountain  sheep.”  His  strong,  wide, 
curling  horns  were  of  the  largest  size,  and  gave  him  an 
expression  of  dignity  and  wisdom  as  he  peered  down  upon 
the  hunters  who  had  intruded  upon  his  solitudes.  He 
would  have  shown  more  wisdom  by  not  looking  at  all,  for 
in  a moment  more  the  sharp  crack  of  Murray's  rifle  awoke 
the  echoes  of  the  canon,  and  then  with  a great  bound  the 
big-horn  came  tumbling  down  among  the  rocks  almost  at 
Steve  Harrison’s  feet. 

“He’s  a little  battered  by  his  fall," said  Murray that’s 
a fact;  but  he’ll  be  just  as  good  eating.  Let’s  hoist  him 
on  that  bowlder  and  go  ahead.” 

“ He’s  as  much  as  we’d  like  to  carry  in.” 

“That’s  so;  but  we  may  bag  something  more,  and  then 
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we  could  bring1  a pony  up  almost  as  far  as  this.  1 don't 
mean  to  do  any  too  much  carrying.” 

His  broad,  muscular  frame  looked  as  if  it  had  been  built 
expressly  for  that  purpose,  and  he  could  have  picked  lip 
at  least  one  big-horn  with  perfect  ease:  but  he  had  been 
among  the  Indians  a good  while,  and  they  never  lift  a 
pound  more  than  they  are  compiled  to. 

“ Give  me  the  next  shot,  Murray.” 

“ I will,  if  it's  all  right.  But  you  must  use  your  own 
eyes.  It  won’t  do  to  throw  away  any  chances.” 

The  game  was  quickly  lifted  to  the  bowlder  pointed 
out  by  Murray,  and  he  and  Steve  pressed  on  up  the  great 
beautiful  gateway  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  secrets  of 
the  mountain  range. 

Every  such  range  has  its  secrets,  and  one  by  one  they 
art*  found  out  from  time  to  time:  but  there  seemed  to  be 
little  us«*  in  the  discovery  of  any  just  then  and  there.  It 
was  a very  useless  sort  of  secret.  What  was  it  ? 

Well,  it  was  one  that  had  been  kept  by  that  deep  chasm 
for  nobody  could  guess  how  many  thousands  of  years. 


until  Steve  Harrison  stumbled  a little  as 
be  climbed  one  of  the  broken  “stairs"  of 
quartz,  and  came  down  upon  his  hands 
and  knees. 

Before  him  the  canon  widened  into  a 
sort  of  table-land,  with  crags  and  peaks 
around  it,  and  Murray  saw  trees  here 
and  there,  and  a good  many  other  things, 
but  Steve  exclaimed, 

“Murray!  Murray!  Gold!” 

“What!  A vein?” 

“ I fell  right  down  upon  it.  Just  look 
there.” 

Murray  looked,  half  carelessly  at  first, 
like  a man  who  had  before  that  day  dis- 
covered plenty  of  such  things  ; but  then 
he  sprang  forward. 

“We’re  in  the  gold  country,”  he  said. 
“It's  all  gold-bearing  quartz  hereaway. 
Steve!  Steve!  I declare  I never  saw  Buch 
a vein  as  that.  The  metal  stands  out  in 
nuggets.” 

So  it  did.  A strip  of  rook  nearly  five 
feet  wide  was  dotted  and  spangled  with 
bits  of  dull  yellow.  It  seemed  to  run 
right  aeross  the  canon  at  the  edge  of  that 
level,  and  disappear  in  the  solid  clitfs  on 
either  side. 

“Oh,  what  a vein !” 

“It's  really  gold,  then  ?” 

“Gold  l Of  course  it  is.  But  it  isn't 
of  any  use.” 

“ Why  not?” 

“Who  could  mine  for  it  away  down 
here  in  the  Apache  country  ? How  could 
they  get  machinery  down  here?  Why. 
a regiment  of  soldiers  couldn't  keep  otr 
the  redskins,  and  every  pound  of  gold 
would  cost  two  pounds  before  you  could 
get  it  to  a mint.” 

For  all  that,  Murray  gazed  and  gazed 
at  the  glittering  rock,  with  its  scattered 
jewels  of  yellow,  uud  a strange  light  be- 
gan to  glow  in  his  sunken  eyes. 

“No,  Steve,  I’m  too  old  for  it  now. 
Gold's  nothing  to  me  any  more.  But 
that  ledge  is  yours  now  you've  found  it. 
Some  day  you  may  come  bock  for  it/* 

“I  will  if  I live,  Murray.” 

“ Well,  if  you  ever  do.  I’ll  tell  you  one 
thing  more.” 

14  What's  that  ?” 

“ Dig  and  wash  in  the  sand  and  gravel 
of  that  canon  below  for  all  the  loose  gold  that’s  been 
washed  down  there  from  this  ledge  since  the  world  was 
made.  There  must  be  bushels  of  it.” 

(TO  DK  CONTINLKD.] 


OUR  ICE  C REAM. 

BY  JIMMY  BROWN. 

VFTER  that  trouble  with  Aunt  Eliza— the  time  she 
staid  lip  on  the  roof  and  was  rained  on — I had  no 
misfortunes  for  nearly  a week.  Aunt  Eliza  went  home 
as  soon  as  she  was  well  dried,  and  father  said  that  he  was 
glad  she  was  gone,  for  she  talked  so  much  all  the  time 
that  he  couldn't  hoar  himself  think,  though  I don't  be- 
lieve he  ever  did  hear  himself  think.  I tried  it  once.  I 
sat  down  where  it  was  real  still,  and  thought  just  us  reg- 
ular and  steady  as  I could;  but  I couldn't  hear  the  least 
sound.  I suppose  our  brains  are  so  well  oiled  that  they 
don't  creak  at  all  when  we  use  them.  However,  Mr. 
Travers  told  me  of  a boy  he  knew  when  he  was  a boy. 
His  name  was  Ananias  G.  Smith,  and  he  would  run 
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round  all  day  without  any  hat  on,  and  his  hair  cut  very 
short,  and  the  sun  kept  beating  on  his  head  all  day,  and 
gradually  his  brains  dried  so  that  whenever  lie  tried  to 
think,  they  would  rattle  and  creak  like  a wheelbarrow 
wheel  when  it  hasn't  any  grease  on  it.  Of  course  his 
parents  felt  dreadfully,  for  he  couldn't  go  to  school  with- 
out disturbing  everybody  as  soon  as  he  began  to  think 
about  his  lessons,  and  he  couldn't  stay  home  and  think 
without  keeping  the  baby  awake. 

As  I was  saying,  there  was  pretty  nearly  a whole  week 
that  I kept  out  of  trouble;  but  it  didn't  last.  Boys  are 
born  to  fly  upward  like  the  sparks  that  trouble,  and  yes- 
terday I was  " up  to  mischief  again,”  as  Sue  said,  though 
I never  had  the  least  idea  of  doing  any  mischief.  How 
should  an  innocent  boy,  who  might  easily  have  been  an 
orphan  had  things  happened  in  that  way,  know  all  about 
cooking  and  chemistry  and 
such,  I should  like  to  know. 

It  was  really  Sue's  fault. 

Nothing  would  do  but  she 
must  give  a party,  and  of 
course  she  must  have  ice- 
cream. Now  the  ice-cream 
that  our  cake  - shop  man 
makes  isn't  good  enough  for 
her,  so  she  got  father  to 
buy  an  ice-cream  freezer, 
and  said  she  would  make 
the  ice-cream  herself.  I was 
to  help  her,  and  she  sent  me 
to  the  store  to  order  some 
salt.  I asked  her  what  she 
wanted  of  salt,  and  she  said 
that  you  couldn’t  freeze  ice- 
cream without  plenty  of  salt, 
and  that  it  was  almost  os  ne- 
cessary as  ice. 

I went  to  the  store  and  or- 
dered the  salt,  and  then  had 
a game  or  two  of  liall  with 
the  boys,  and  didn’t  get  home 
till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

There  was  Sue  freezing  the 
ice-cream,  and  suffering 
dreadfully,  so  she  said.  She 
had  to  go  and  dress  right 
away,  and  told  me  to  keep 
turning  the  ice-cream  freezer 
till  it  froze  and  don’t  run  off 
and  leave  me  to  do  every- 
thing again  you  good-for- 
nothing  boy  I wonder  how 
you  can  do  it. 

I turned  that  freezer  for 
ever  so  long,  but  nothing 
would  freeze;  so  I made  up 
my  mind  that  it  wanted  more 
salt.  1 didn't  want  to  dis- 
turb anybody,  so  I quietly 
went  into  the  kitchen  and 
got  the  salt-cellar,  and  emp- 
tied it  into  the  ice-cream.  It 
began  to  freeze  right  away; 
but  I tasted  it,  and  it  was 
awfully  salt,  so  I got  the  jug 

of  golden  syrup  and  poured  about  a pint  into  the  ice-cream, 
and  when  it  was  done  it  was  a beautiful  straw-color. 

But  there  was  an  awful  scene  when  the  party  tried  to 
eat  that  ice-cream.  Sue  handed  it  round,  and  said  to  ev- 
erybody, "This  is  my  ice-cream,  and  you  must  be  sure  to 
like  it.”  The  first  one  she  gave  it  to  was  I)r.  Porter.  He 
is  dreadfully  fond  of  ice-cream,  and  he  smiled  such  a big 
smile,  and  said  he  was  sure  it  was  delightful,  and  took  a 


whole  spoonful.  Then  he  jumped  up  as  if  something 
had  bit  him,  aud  went  out  of  the  door  in  two  jumps,  and 
we  didn't  see  him  again.  Then  three  more  men  tasted 
their  ice-cream,  ami  jumped  up,  and  ran  after  the  doctor, 
and  two  girls  said,  “Oh  my  1” and  held  their  handker- 
chiefs over  their  faces,  and  turned  just  as  pale.  And 
then  everybody  else  put  their  ice-cream  down  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  said  thank  you  they  guessed  they  wouldn't  take 
any.  The  party  was  regularly  spoiled,  und  when  I tasted 
the  ice-cream  I didn't  wonder.  It  was  worse  than  the 
best  kind  of  strong  medicine. 

Sue  was  in  a dreadful  state  of  mind,  and  when  the  par- 
ty had  gone  home — all  but  one  man,  who  lay  under  the 
apple-tree  all  night  and  groaned  like  ho  was  dying,  only 
we  thought  it  was  cats— she  made  me  tell  her  all  about 
the  salt  and  the  golden  syrup.  She  wouldn’t  believe  that 


SUE’S  ICE-CREAM  PARTY.— Deawm  ht  A.  B.  Fno-r. 


I had  tried  to  do  my  best,  and  didn't  mean  any  harm. 
Father  took  her  part,  and  said  I ought  to  eat  some  of  the 
ice-cream,  since  I made  it;  but  I said  I’d  rather  go  up 
stairs  with  him.  So  I went. 

Some  of  these  days  people  will  begin  to  understand 
that  they  are  just  wasting  and  throwing  away  a boy  who 
always  tries  to  do  his  best,  and  perhaps  they’ll  be  sorry 
when  it  is  too  late. 
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HAKPEU’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


OCTOBER  25,  1 fts]. 


AT  the  end  of  If  a second  volnme.H.i*rr.*’aY'ort*o 
Prth'lr  count*  Us  little  friend*  in  awry  qnartur 
tliv  glube.  The  promise*  made  by  Its  conductors 
a year  ago  hare  been  amply  fulfilled.  The  paper  baa 
grown  steadily  better,  fuller,  brighter,  and  stronger. 
Mild  its  weekly  arrival  la  balled  by  thousands  of  chil- 
dren and  you! h with  eager  delight. 

Our  Post-office  Box  numbers  among  Us  conlribu- 
tors  correspondents  from  all  pans  of  !be  {.nlted 
States  and  Canaria,  and  from  Kurope,  Ariu,  A us  tra- 
il n,  aW|  tii«  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  Wherever  there 
Is  an  English-speaking  community  or  colony,  them 
our  paper  finds  a welcome,  and  from  f hence  come 


women  .re,  .0.1  ra.ybo  (hi.  I-  whjr  pep.  elk  me  I ■»  »«  <"  »»«*“.  P""  “ 

«».  i both  rod*,  and  as  large  a*  pullets  egg*.  Tbo  f»k 

Mr  head  is  rad, just  like  mamma's.  1 liavr.  three  Qf  ,^1*  wtwd  pecker  consist*  of  beetle*,  l»n*ti« 
little  sittesw,  named  ftrssle.  May,  and  Ismtoe,  and  . criihs,  and  It  has  a great  fondness  for  viit 
they  all  have  red  heads  too.  We  u***l  to  have  « |»lr  ^ I nenrimmons. 

of  little  sorrel  nonies  ja«t  Die  color  of  our  heads,  and  , t 1^  P*  p<- 


£t*  BorreMops ; and  aonudluM.***,  when  we  went  out- 
driving, papa  wanted  to  borrow  a llille  folurk-baircd 
girl  front  some  of  the  neighbors,  t.>  relieve  the  mo- 
notony. mils  is  what  lie  called  IL> 

U ever  1 come  to  New  Ynik,  the  first  thing  I want 
to  do  Is  to  cull  and  *ee  tl»e  editor  of  Yocuo  Prori.r 
and  the  ladles  and  gentlemen  wlio  help  lilm  get  up 
no  many  nice,  fuuny  thing*.  OoOtBMMi  L. 


Kmohu,  Ispuss. 

• Our  school  commenced  two  week*  ago  Monday, 

I and  1 was  so  glad  ! I jn»t  love  ro  study,  and  e*pe- 
1 dally  to  have  good  Irasons.  My  titter  ami  1 went  to 
; u tnuw-nm  several  weeks  ago.  and  among  I lie  many 
curious  thing*  we  saw  was  Queen  Amiu'a  cat.  It 
was  Indigo-color,  with  brown  *|*H*  on  It,  and  looked 
1 as  if  it  would  like  to  tear  you  to  piece*:  and  there 
wu*  also  tint  earless  wlltte  cat,  which  luul  a tnft  of 
hair  in  place  of  cam.  It  did  not  look  very  savage. 

viv-m.o,  .....  There  was  the  mermaid,  which  h;ul  the  body  of  a 

. i.l, i i. ...  ..I  toMIOTt  In  Our  P.-t-.lllra  But.  TUo  OM. owl  ».n.-llit"C  wMjfc  n-mtuSIh.  ■“*<  "' * 
picture  of  clrlW-Wc  .InWK  _hy  liillc  U.is.-r.  ora  Tf  17  ’trti.1  S iSS  «u^”wt'!rau  tat  'l'.’ 

renl  very  well.  I*,  did  not  ripen  at*!L  1 pic' 
the  oldest  hall  them  was  on  ill©  bush,  and  it  was  as 
green  ns  grass.  I would  like  to  exchange  Dower 
aeeri*  tor  Florida  Ireuns  or  sea-Wunt*,  also  lor  foreign 
stamp*,  or  sco-mo**,  or  needs  lor  nods,  nr  will  cx- 
ciiuugc  postmark*  for  flower  seed*. 

Moi.lik,  I*.  O.  Box  575,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

I thought  I would  w rite  to  you  to  tell  you  about 
the  funeral  procession  for  President  Onrfleid  at  t lit- 
elnoati.  Tlie  banner*  were  very  pretty.  The  men 
on  horns,  at»d  tlw»  little  boy*  who  were  dressed  lu 
red  pants  and  white  waist*,  also  looked  very  pndiv. 
It  was  very  sad  to  aeo  the  bouses  draped  with  black. 
All  tbo  business  lumen*  were  clawed,  and  the  city 
wa*  more  quiet  than  If  It  had  been  Sunday.  1 hope 
President  Arthur  will  be  aa  good  a President  a*  Mr. 
Garfield  was.  I have  not  *t«  much  about  Mr.  Gar- 
field in  Our  Post-office  Box.  I go  to  school  right 
at  mas  the  marl  from  my  home.  I think  »ny  latter 
1*  long  enough.  llxzt*  P. 

You  were  Interested  In  Ihe  article  in  No.  10J  on 


refreshing  to  older  eye*.  We  sec  that  there  la  a 
great  deal  of  youthful  happin 
children  write  freely  shout  their  studies,  their  pots, 
and  tbclr  pa* l i mew.  We  aim  to  make  the  Post-office 
Box  educational,  and  stimulating  to  intelligent  In- 
quiry, and  we  try  to  answer  question*,  ini)Hirt  useful 
Information,  and  enter  Into  the  children  s plan*  for 
Improvement  and  recreutlon.  We  aball  hereafter 
give  enlarged  Space  to  the  letters,  and  In  the  new 
column  C.  Y.  P.  It  V.  the Postmtotres*  will  endeavor 
to  be  In  entire  sympathy  with  the  older  0*  well  as 
the  younger  reader*  of  Ym**«  Paorur.  8tie  intend* 
iu  this  department  to  include  extracts  from  favorite 
authors,  and  stories  from  English  classic*,  told  brief- 
ly, from  time  to  liiuo,  In  her  own  way.  Not  only 
the  little  folks,  but  the  older  idstere  ami  brothers, 
will  have  (heir  coxy  niche,  wlicnever  thry  wi*b  It,  lu 
this  Informal  column. 

The  exchange  department  will  be  conducted,  as 

heretofore,  as  fairly,  attentively,  and  promptly  aa  

possible.  Its  primary  object  Is  to  afford  young  peo-  ■ jK,yhood  of  Prcaident  Garfield,  were  yon  not  7 


A*»  A »*<>*, 

I have  taken  Torso  Psorutsince  the  first  nnmhc. 
and  now  I have  a favor  tn  ask.  Will  yon  not  p)<w 
give  u*  a story  on  natural  history  7 We  have  ha 
some  splend id* *t Dries ; hut  I like  *5  The  t'ruiae  of  tin 
•Ghost'”  the  beat  of  all,  though  ‘'Tim  and  Tip"  .* 
very  good.  ... 

1 have  a splendid  large  dog.  lie  to  an  Irish  isltre. 
and  Id*  name  l*  Spray.  1 w l*h  some  of  Ute  Dak 
writers  t»  Ydtrsn  Prot-i.R could  *ee  him  w l**»  I wo* 
down  stair*  iu  the.  morning,  lie  is  so  h- 

growl*  a*  If  he  were  trying  to  talk.  He  pole  ■* 
head  on  one  side,  and  l»*»k*  *0  funny  and  wlw-  hr 
have  a very  nice  museum  here,  with  a great  niiflj 
interesting  things  to  be  seen.  Fs»*a  X 

We  expect  to  publish  a number  of  article*  nc Sf. 
ferent  branches  of  nnlural  history  dnrtng  the  **V, 
and  though  they  may  not  »•*  precisely  e toner,  thry 
will  be  equally  a*  imtertaliiing. 

I am  thirteen  year*  old,  and  have  two  little  n«jt 
ten  day*  old,  and  the  other  two  ^mr*.  1 


pie  an  opportunity  to  exchange  instructive  and  In- 
teresting article*  with  each  other.  It  ought  to  b«  an 
adjunct  to  Ibelr  studying  of  geography,  lilatory,  and 
ualural  *cl«uco.  We  request  that  exchanger*  will 
write  IhHr  names  and  addreews  a*  plainly  a*  they 
run  In  every  case,  that  they  will  always  correspond 
with  each  other  by  postal  cards  before  sending  tbclr 
valuable  stamp*  or  other  treasure*,  and  that  In  writ- 
ing to  u*  they  will  condense  Ibelr  offer*  and  consult 
brevity,  so  thal  we  may  he  able  to  print  a great  many 
of  Ibelr  letter*  in  catch  Issue. 

We  intend  to  make  the  puxale  department  more 
attractive  than  ever. 

Now,  little  reader*  and  larger  one*,  since  yon  write 
t.>  us  so  warmly  in  our  pxalae,  since  you  enjoy  the 
storks,  the  sketches,  the  poems,  ami  the  whole  week- 
ly feast  the  beautiful  i«p*r  bring*  to. you,  will  you 
not  recommend  It  to  others?  Tell  all  your  friends 
how  much  pleasure  and  benefit  you  derive  from  It, 
and  *oe  whether  you  can  not  increase  its  circulation. 
The  more  subscril»sr»  Youwo  Paon.it  shall  have,,  tlm 
belter  will  the  publisher*  he  aide  to  moke  It,  and  the  I 
more  templing  will  be  the  attractions  it  will  ofler 
through  autumn  days,  winter  evening*,  spring  sun- 
shine, and  summer  Idaure,  for  buay  young  people,  all 
the  year  round. 

Nm«ks,  Cnssarrentt.  i 
My  cousin  made  roe  a Christmas  present  of  this  pa-  ! 
per,  and  I like  it  very  much.  I think  “The  Cruise  of 
the  4 Ohoal’  ” oimJ  **  Paul  Grayson”  are  very  nice  *u>- 
rie*,  and  1 wish  Jimmy  Brown  would  write  another  I 
*tory  soon.  Mr.  Otis's  stories  are  very  nice.  1 have 
a cunning  little  ram  that  plays  with  me,  and  1 have  , 
named  him  *•  Frisky.”  My  sister  hu*  a little  turtle  1 
or  terrapin  which  hi  only  u little  larger  than  a ftfty- 
CfUit  piece.  A frtend  of  mine  has  n large  gout  named 
Billy,  and  a little  sulky  In  which  he  rides  around. 
Will  you  tell  iun  if  scrap-tHsika  are  acceptable  for 
Young  People's  Col  In  St  Mary's  Hospital.  New 
York  ? Jou*  H. 

W'c  think  the  ladle*  who  take  care  of  the  little  sick 
children  in  St  Mary's  Hospital  can  find  use  for  pret- 
ty scrap-!  took*. 

N lumiu,  T«»«swss. 

Papa  brims  Hawn's  Yorwo  Paort.*  home  to  mo 
nay  Friday  evening.  1 have  now  one  hundred  ami 
out  Bomber*.  1 think  the  old  eat  watdltag  the  mice 
play  bsfto-bafl  to  vwy  fumiy,  bnt  the  water-melou 
turalngaot  to  two  little  hfcck  baby  wjusi  as  fanny. 

I like  Ymrao  PoosiJt  v^ry  ranch.  I’m  pH  My*  I look 
mat  like  ai«  «uck-np  hoy  Itt  No.  7ft;  bm  mamma 
ears  1 am  Ubc  the  httle  hew  talking  t..  the  «M  candy 

woman  la  Na  T®,  Wins*'  1 o»»  to  thluk  about  it, 

! think  1 am  apt  to  l»  around  where  the  old  candy 


■II.  Jr  did  nut  ripen  at  «1L  I picked  off  1 have  been  spending  the  summer  in  the  southern  par 

— J ' „£  Mlcliigiih.  and  had  a splendid  lime.  Vlcni  t| 

a fnlry  plav  to  plav  w»mi  moonlight  nlghu.  1 »»* 
Thtmilwrglla.  Qilwn  ot  the  Hives,  atni  we  called  r*r 
selves  moonlight  faille*.  It  was  great  fan.  1 u * 
u>  sit  up  In  a tree,  and  read  Jimmy  Brown's  stnriiv. 
I wlsli  be  would  write  some  more.  I think  be  it 
splendid,  and  wish  1 knew  him.  1 am  very  loud  'f 
little  hoys  from  tour  tn  five  year*  old.  I hwi  Itai 
little  (our-yenr-old*  this  summer  who  llk«l  to  ra, 
so  much  that  every  morning  1 would  haw  Wm 
stand  In  a line,  and  when  I would  count  Hirer  tie; 
would  oil  atari,  and  run  **  fast  as  their  little  kp 
would  carry  tbwm.  One  of  them  would  talk  all 
lime,  and  another  wo*  very  aloW,  but  ail  were  twj 
cunning-  They  are  the  ouly  pel*  I Imre. 

Thchbwu. 

Hon*  ha 

I am  a little  girl  five  year*  old.  Mr  father  k Pote- 
master,  and  Ih* lias  taken  II  AarKab  Wekxlt  twrty 
four  vt-ar*.  and  Y’ocwo  P«»ri.it  ever  since  lit  pai- 
cation.  The  picture*  have  at  way*  pleased  na 
My  grandma  is  writing  this  for  me, as  I ban  u 
print  my  letter*,  and  aa  she  is  seventy  - c*gtit,  jw 
will  please  excuse  mistake*. 

Little  Mpry.  our  tkig.  Is  a great  favorite  ol 
My  uncle  went  to  Eun>pe.  and  left  him  In  mj  ore 
1 have  a great  many  chickens,  and  twocata  Pga 
Man  five  Imrwea,  anti  my  sister  can  ride  uiwn  tl« 
w hen  rim  la  home  from  school ; 1 tlare  not.  V 
huvi!  a variety  of  fruit,  which  Is  *0  idee.  U*u* 
Valley  U Imaullfiil.  wtd  1 am  glad  it  is  my  bean 
The  grand  old  tssplo-crcm  surround  our  boase. 

Now  please  print  my  letter,  so  that  I caa  bjar  • 
rend  Wlmii  tbo  paper  comes  neat  time,  and  I *u. 
play  on  the  piano  for  joy.  ujcw*  K 

Jiust  Cm,  Nn»  Jo*’ 

I was  rlrveii  year*  oW  the  6th  of  last  month  t5*}- 
teiolier.  Papa  go*  the  first  volume  of  l«x>i 

PnnH.r.  bouud  for  my  birthday  present  I wH 
not  exchange  It  for  any  htxtk  | over  saw.  l aw  a 
the  stork*.  I think  If  Jimmy  Brown  would 
more  rime  in  writing  to  the  Pe*t-offi«  B*a,  hnh 
liter  would  i»ot  have  to  rail  him  up  stairs  so  ofta 
and  I whb  he  wonld  take  my  advice  and  try  it  I 
am  glad  Tim  and  Ttp  have  pit  *«ay  from  that  bn* 
Captain  Pratt.  Papa  thinks  lha  boy*  wilt  kseth# 


If  more  of  our  chtldreu  bad  written  about  him,  we 
would  have  hwl  more  letters  to  print ; but  we  think 
everybody's  heart  was  almost  too  full  to  write  during 
ttuj  weary  weeks  before  hi*  death. 

timoiKw,  KasTCcvv, 

Aa  I have  been  taking  your  paper  for  a long  time 
and  have  never  written  you  a letter,  I thought  I 
would.  I pi  t«  a milil ary  school,  ami  attend  drill 
every  evening.  Across  from  our  school  are  several 
Indian  mounds,  and  the  boy*  opened  one  of  them 
lately,  and  found  several  Indian  arrows  and  other 
Implements  of  war.  I am  sixteen  year*  old,  and  a 
printer.  Klndcat  regard*  for  Usat'Kida  Y'ocno  P*o- 
w.b,  and  1 toping  it  may  prosper,  I rcmaJu, 


C.C. 


St.  Lceis,  Fu»aio». 

sonic  time  ago  ooe  of  your  eorrwpoodenta  wrote 
n very  interesting  latter  ro  answer  to  your  inquiry 
about  Florid*  ana  baaaa.  .... 

1 sead  you  sour  specimens  gathered  on  tbo  At- 
lantic beach,  B«  very  for  from  where  lit-1  UHatn.1 

tst<f  ttf  rent  (Via  want  dnWP  ta«  AngHW.  . . 

Blit  thi'so  do  not  grow  on  ; they  are  the  pro-  > (}|um-r  if  they  dont  get  sometblng  better  thmt  mp 
> 1 ■ ML-.-,  (lint  (lit.  (■i-ttrmioli  ■ . ■ .w  l.  ....  VVluin  Tin  LUU  & hrU.  i 


to  hang  their  kettle  cm.  Mhon  Tip  kills 
hope  they  will  sa»d  It  to  Hsapaa's  Tocxo  Fwro. 
00  yon  can  put  a picture  ot  it  in  the  paper.  I is 
not  mean  to  write  •*>  long  a letter.  Liuiat-h 


taaswrr,  N»v  fw»- 

Vs  have  some  very  large  duck*— they  axt  u lap 
as  some  geese — and  wu  have  a pair  uf  yoasgtarsiyi 
I have  some  carrier-pigeon*.  I like  tre  ***7  3 
•‘Tim  and  Tlix”  Iliad  two  kitten*,  and  thry  Wb*- 
ed  u«  to  church  one  night,  and  alterward  w#  l*” 


duct  of  a vfiM*.  something  ilk*  that  of  the  porawou 
bone-beau.  There  am  vines  from  tld*  variety  »v 
grovrin*  on  Indian  River,  though  they  are  not  Uidl- 
pnnmt  i have  heard  ih*»y  grow  in  abondaace  on 

the  Spanfah  main,  „._j 

Mr.  Bmsnelt,  of  Byracuae,  New  York,  presented 
uii-  with  some  unpleoicul* and  a work  on  taxidermy, 
unit  I have  learned  to  skirt  bird*.  Are  ivorv-billed 
wnodpeckma  DuuroBI  in  tlw  North  T" 

I vrine  n;y  paper, and  I know  Mr.  Jaime* Mil smust 

he  a good  mau  by  what  he  write*  JoussiB  C.  J.  

You  and  the  others  who  followed  tlw  fortune*  ol  that  some  hoy*  set  a d"o<  on  tlicm,  hurdw  ® 
the  lillle  runaway  with  so  much  interest  will  he  badly  that  H died.  Waal il*u 
■ 1 a . , u.  f.mM  (ui,  Iiah  (-one  to  1 boy*  found  out  to  whom  the  kitten*  Ijefesug®*. 

pleased  to  bear  that  Mr.  Jamc*  (Ml*  has  gone  to  ^ brought  the  otlwr  oaeYjwt 

Florida  l«  a llltlo  steam  -yacht  named  Tub</  TyJer  fy  yOU  cvrr  come  up  this  way,  1 «*■ 

after  Ids  hero.  Doubtless  sons  account  of  hia  Uip  | you  |n  m„j  see  my  pigeons.  I 

will  Is?  published  In  Yocao  Pnortr,  ' the  boy*  and  girt#  everywhere  could  uk« 

Many  Uuroka  for  the  sea-beans.  Fxoma.  “,p* 

The  ivory-ldlled  woodpecker  Is  chiefly  an  In  hah-  We  would  bo  glad  to  «*  those  jugroua 
itanl  of  Umj  extreme  Southern  State*,  aud  especially  appreciate  your  kind  Invitation.  But 
those  which  tK.rder  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Very  1 we  can  venture  very  far  aw  ay  from  our  com* 
few  are  ever  found  north  of  Virginia.  It  Is  not  a | where  the  malls  bring  «■  so  many  teUera  fn« 
migratory  bird,  but  is  a resident  where  it  Is  found. 

Mr.  Audubon  did  meet  one  or  two  of  the  species  so 
far  north  as  Maryland,  bnt  they  socancd  away  from 
home.  Weal  of  the  ls*wer  Mississippi,  it  l*  found  III 
all  the  dense  forests,  hut  the  Carolina*,  <i»*»rgln, 

Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  arc  it» 
favorite  resort*.  It  bore*  a hole  in  the  trunk  of  a 
live  tree,  early  In  the  spring,  for  tta  nest,  olways  at  a 
great  height  from  the  ground.  The  male  aud  female 
| blrdfi  relieve  each  other  hi  this  work.  The  egg*  are 


people.  Have  you  ever  aent  your  bird*  *** 
sages  tied  around  their  neck*,  and  harathaytek 
the  anawera  safely  back? 


I have  already  -*i:t  nn«  letter  t*  Om 
Box, aud  now  1 am  jro'ng  to  write  aptfy-  j. 
a very  small  town ; I don’t  think  tb*» 
tn  live  iu  a large  ' iiy.  I have  heap 
Fujt'L*  for  two  ynars,  «i*i  1 Impa  to 


1 long  a*  U shall  be  print! 
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MSk-V imcl».8<5 1’.li’inc'llllhTOiS'  rn"  ] 're^e(  Y ™”''p  °M ’tf*T  b°‘**  i •f*CM**ki"*  )n  «»•  » Tl»  I'oMmlitraa  mink, 

Ik-  Kiri.  Why  don'l  Ji.n.ny  Druwn  *rlt«  olleiKr?  , ' Fea  f * 1 ( - foru  j.mj.  ' thrm  worth  pnbliuliou : 

It  is  pleasant  u»  laugh  at  his  trouble*.  I cr,|>pled  Rif  I who  arils  papers  lor  tier  living. 

Sally  Hbow.x.  

Java — Javanese  postage  stsmjw  are  of  no  value  I 

lUrMMo.r,  ViMmi  , hero  except  to  collector*.  We  think  it  likely  flint 
I spent  some  charming  weeks  thin  summer  at  the  ' J0«  can  pnrrha*.*a  banker'*  draft  on  a New  York  or 

s^HriraThrE^^h^nrH^:'^ 1 ^ ^ «"■»  * «">■* »«»« »-  ■»»>«**.  I 

black  pony  Selim.  Now  I am  again  at  home,  ain't 


h publication : 

A MONARCH  TO  HIS  SON*. 


mother  says  she  expects  such  a healthy  hearty  girl  i 
will  make  great  progress. 

One  peculiarity  ainml  our  girl*  would  strike  lire  t 
New  York  cl  Ms  a»  queer.  It  la  their  name*..  Yon  , 


C.  Y.  P R.  U 


Dnkuer,  Mirine»». 
Will  the  Postmistress  tell  n lew  boys  and  girl* 


«*•  In  Virginia  we  an*  very  proud  of  the  old  faroi-  u 

In-*,  and  cure  u gnat  deal  for  -.mod  blood.  So  when  1 who  have  Blaried  a club,  which  meet*  every  Friday 
there  are  not  enough  Ikijs  to  have  the  family  n.iinr*,  evening,  something  nice  to  do  * We  would  l|ue  to 
the  ^Irts  have  to  wtiart  hem.  attd  we  often  have  Parker  i do  something  beside*  play.  We  wnahl  like  to  have 
'**' badge*.  What  kind  do  you  think  would  bo  the  beat, 


undK*mlolpli  and  Tucker  uudTalbot  and  Cary  aim  . . _ 
the  girt*  ns  Christian  name*.  But  the  names  do  not 
e | Hiil  the  girls,  tnwr  make  them  tin  feminine.  Mother 
says  Virginia  is  not  ashamed  of  her  daughters,  for 
they  are  so  womanly.  I hope  to  learn  to  Ik-  ii  rihkI 
housekeeper  a*  well  u»  a good  scholar.  I do  net 
’ very  mneli  time,  hut  I help  to  site  out  flour 


and  what  color  ? Kuwsix  M. 

You  have  not  fold  me  whether  or  not  yon  have 
selected  a name  for  the  dub.  If  you  have  not  done 

ao,  you  might  call  It  ibe  Opal.  The  nornllariiv  of  i ”!**  IIJ..  _ , - . ~— 

the  opal  Is  that  it  present*  a play  of  delicate  tints.  c’;ird‘‘,h'’ which  will  be  found  Intensely 


I “abdicate”  my  crown  to  thee, 

My  bright  and  noble  hoy ; 
g«10«lh" Uw  glories  1 had  “planned* 
To  bring  thee  Tight  and  jov. 

Oh,  let  no  false  and  dark  “design’’ 

“ Encroach”  lliy  wide  dntnuin. 

But  prayerfully  “ foresee"  Dm  111. 

And  make  thy  fonr*tr|«  plain. 

Then  shall  a "glory"  from  (lie  aky 
rair  “ hero,"  fall  on  thee. 

And  weapon*  in  " Impassioned”  hands 
Ne’er  place  In  “jeopardy” 

Ttonolde  " King"  that  I hnvc  crowned 
With  " laurel”  aud  with  g«Jd. 

But  blessings  from  the  good  uud  great 
My  darling  boy  infold. 

We  direct  the  attention  of  the  C.  Y.  P.  R.  C.  to 


dressew.  One  of  the  girl*  In  my  class  says  sin*  mean*  «md  lire  opals,  which  sl.lne  with  a red  and  yellow  0ri>!^n’  ' *,ltl  to  * de*cril>1‘v«  account  of  the  Game 
to  be  a missionary  when  she  grows  up,  and  thinks  Annie;  and  common  opal*,  which  are  simply  milk  1 1 lCKcU 
She  will  go  to  China,  as  she  read  a Iks.W  she  liked  white.  All  are  lovely.  For  a badge  each  merotwr  I 
very  much,  railed  Fonrtrrn  Nourhm  in  Cmutmi.  Ik,  Wear  . hlt  nt*.  rl, . „ 

yon  think  wegalnmueh  by  mdbtg book* of  travels?  i , h * /.  ?“*  wlth  ,,M*  Ip**"  O 

Why  d„  ni]  who  write  to  Onr  Pust-ofHre  Box  tell  vnibroldernl  upon  it  in  jellow  silk,  and  the  mem- 
hnw  old  they  are?  I do  not  mean  to  tell  tny  age,  tor  ! “rp*  °/  the  flub  might  Ik*  styled  “ Opalescent*. ” 

I do  not  think  it  make*  much  difference  to  stranger*  j There  is  no  advantage  In  belonging  to  a club  unless 
whether  I am  twelve  or  sixteen.  Viola  L your  being  thus  united  shall  make  you  lietter,  kind- 

er, and  more  helpful,  os  young  people,  than  you 
would  otherwise  be.  So,  Mis*  Flossie,  your  quo*. 


Nobody  I*  compelled  to  tell  hi*  or  her  age.  We 
have  lately  seen  on  allusion  to  the  retaining  of  fam- 
ily names,  to  width  you  refer,  in  a story  of  Virginia 
life.  Book*  of  travel  nre  not  only  interesting,  bat  very 
instructive.  They  help  you  to  a dearer  coinprehen* 


tlon  what  to  do  at  club  meetings  1*  * very  impor- 
tant one.  Certainly  you  would  grow  tired  of  meet- 
ing if  you  did  nothing  but  play.  I think  it  would 


*Jon  of  your  history  anil  geography,  and  give  you  a ' pleasant  to  bare  one  evening  In  the  month-  

sort  of  picture-gallery  of  the  world  you  live  In.  The  fln*1  JOH  Idea**— devoted  to  a musical  and 

other  day  we  were  reading  about  Doan  Stanley'*  1'tcrary  entertainment.  You  might  arrange  the  pro- 
r.hildhnod,  and  we  found  that  hi*  mother  was  In  the  \ ET*mme  beforehand,  and  then,  when  the  evening  ar- 
habit  of  studying  with  her  children.  She  would  «e>  ' rlv«d.  Sue  and  Mollie  would  be  prepared  with  tlidr 
lect  a period,  and  them  group  around  It  all  the  plea-  Hugh  would  luve  hi*  violin  *olo,  Lonlse  her 

sant  and  entertaining  fact*  she  could  And,  studying  . W)"R,  Bl>d  Harry  his  piano  accompaniment,  all  ready 

not  only  its  history,  but  looking  into  the  homes  of  I *or  Joor  entertainment.  John,  who  declaims  well, 

the  people  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  making  study  learn  and  recite  “ How  Kate  Shelley  Crossed 

Uke  a panorama.  i *,l,!  Bridge,"  one  of  the  beautiful  poem*  by  Mire 

“ j Mary  A.  Barr  which  Appeared  in  No.  102.  To  vary 

Hardly  had  the  number  of  IlAxera*  Yocao  Pao-  thc  order.  J01*  mlgl't  occasionally  have  tableaux  or 
n.a  containing  tlie  stories  of  Kate  HliHIcy  sud  fharade*;  and  If  Um?  club  could  not  get  these  up  suc- 
Cliarlle  White  gone  to  press,  when  we  received  the  c«*sf«dly  without  assistance,  you  could  press  your 
following  letter,  written  by  a boy  in  Minnesota  to  and  sisters  into  the  service. 


hi*  ancle  in  New  York.  That  the  letter  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  printed  make*  it  all  the  more  valuable. 
Willie  Sain  mis  (who  isonly  twelve  years  old)  writes 
about  his  every-day  affairs ; sod  then,  between  an  ac- 
count of  hi*  school  life  and  a complaint  shunt  the  wet 
weather,  he  tells  us  that  he  sarnl  a bog'*  lift.  Like 
all  true  heroes,  Willie  is  modest.  You  will  remem- 
ber what  the  old  man  says  who  tells  the  story  of 
Charlie  White's  bravery : 

“ And  this,  I think,  la  the  children’s  way;  thty  nev- 
er mind  praise  or  gain." 


For  the  other  evening*  1 would  suggest  that  you 
try  the  game  of  authors,  confining  yourselves  to  one 
author  an  evening,  instead  of  playing  it  the  way  it 
comas  In  boxes.  On  your  Dickens  evening  you  might 
select  three  or  fonr  character*  from  one  novel,  aa, 
for  instance,  in  bmnbeg  amt  An,  Florence  Dombey, 
Little  Paul,  Miss  Cornelia,  and  Susan  Nipper.  As- 
certain all  you  can  about  each  of  these  persons,  and 
tell  It  In  your  own  words.  Perhaps  you  do  not  feel 
quite  old  enough  to  enjoy  Dickens.  If  so,  take  Mrs. 
Whitney  or  Mis*  Aleutt,  select  oue  of  the  hooks  of 


No ; but  pralM  will  tie  rreeljr  bMImred,  for  mcI,  brim-  : .'T.Zl  L"’™  ' J?', 1 “•"S*  ' 


deeds  are  not  so  common  that  wo  can  regard  them 
p-lthoat  enthusiasm ; and  aa  for  gain,  the  nnselflsb 
^|drit  that  prompts  suck  actions  t»  in  Hsclf  a poeeves- 
Mon  beyond  all  price. 

With  these  few  won]*  of  Introduction,  to  which 
t»e  must  add  our  thanks  to  Willie’s  uncle  for  kindly 
placing  the  letter  at  our  disposal,  wo  will  let  tbo 
young  hero  speak  for  himself : 


Mi>»«ihhi».  Mmunn. 

I>ba«  I'xota  Job*,— I thank  von  very  much  for 
the  U AKv*a'B  Yor.vo  Pwinx  1 think  the  stories 
are  so  nice.  Please  ask  Fred  to  send  my  coin  in 
letter.  * • * ■' 


to  try  Dickens,  not  Ihtmbtg  ami  Son  In  particular, 
but  select  any  of  his  works  you  choose.  Itaeid  Cop-  ! 
perfiftd  i*  » gn»*t  favorite  with  me. 

Another  charming  thing  for  you  to  do  would  be  I 
to  spend  sotno  evening*  in  travelling.  Bring  your 
ma|M  and  geographies  to  your  place  or  assembling, 
i Start  from  Detroit  in  a st ruight  line,  and  see  how 
| many  towns  you  can  touch,  how  many  rivers  you  | 
j c*n  cross,  how  mauy  mile*  you  must  journey,  before  I 
i you  can  arrive  at  any  point  in  the  Old  World  which 
you  may  aelect. 

I shall  keep  your  dub  in  mind,  and  when  I tbiok 


PUZZLKS  FROM  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS. 

No.  L 

■lorui.X  If ALTMMtC ARK. 

Across.— i.  An  attendant  upon  tiersons  of  rank 
or  wealth.  2.  Wear*  in  a river.  3.  To  soar.  4.  To 
aek.  .v  A bribe,  a.  An  abbreviation.  T.  A termi- 
nation. tk  A letter. 

*,  firffir1,  Inierferfng.  2.  Fastening  with  a clasp. 
•J.  Turkish  coin*.  4.  A county.  5.  Dry.  «.  Before, 
i.  Ourselves.  8.  A letter.  Mu.rt.uj»*. 

No.  2. 

VtfMKBIOAL  KXIOMA. 

I am  a celebrafeil  edifice  composed  of  21  letter* 
My  1A,  19, 12,  3 is  a bird. 

My  4,  18, 8 U color. 

My  10, 14,  IT,  19,21,9, 11,20  1*  customary. 

My  IS,  2,  H,  7, 1 is  a box. 

My  13, 5, 9 is  to  net  down.  Ds*a  Define*. 
No.  a. 

• M I 0 M A. 

In  scolding,  not  in  chiding. 

In  holding,  not  in  gliding, 
hi  using,  not  in  waoting. 

In  tarrying,  not  in  hasting. 

In  trying,  not  lu  failing. 

In  blushing,  not  in  puling, 
lo  earning,  not  in  buying. 

In  doing,  not  in  crying- 
In  owning,  not  In  spending. 

In  borrowing,  not  In  lending. 

In  roving,  not  in  stopping. 

My  wimle  n phrase  Of  ton  dropping 
From  your  mother's  Ups,  my  dear. 

At  this  season  of  the  year. 

Hcsan  Nimx 

No,  4. 

CflAXSDX. 

Ti*  pleasant  to  enjoy  my  first 
When  wintry  winds  blow  chili ; 

And  though  your  home  he  e'er  so  small. 

My  second's  smaller  still. 

There's  one  tiling  may  he  understood 
By  every  romping  boy— 

Whenever  Ik:  becoim»  my  whole 
My  first  lie  cah’t  enjoy.  Tuomas  Lumua*. 

AN8WKRB  TO  PUZZLES  IN  No.  10L 


ii*. v.  i ic-*»c  bsk  rreo  io  seim  my  cotu  In  a i , , , » , . • ~ — • **•»•*■* 

Will  you  forgive  me  for  not  writing  in  you,  i *nJ,,"'nK  * iraagiiM*  you  would  like  to  do,  III  give 


bait  I have  so  much  to  do,  and  my  school,  that  I can't 
find  time,  I like  the  city  very  much,  ami  I have  got 
acquainted.  I like  sdmol  very  much.  My  tenr.li- 
er’a  name  is  Mire  P.  I like  her  wry  much.  All  the 
taschem  are  ladies.  1 have  eight  lessons,  and  that 
"Bpwlof  my  time.  1 have  two  [Mini  of  pigeons. 


you  a hint  in  this  column, 
send  me  word  about  the  name. 


Botami*t.— Your  questions  about  the  herbarium 
are  pertinent.  In  collecting  plants  It  is  not  neccs- 


We  sail  boats  here  all  the  time.  One  Saturday  i Dial  all  thc  plants  should  be  In  flower,  bn ( when 


afternoon  a lot  of  u*  hoy*  went  to  n pond  near  by 
10  sail  our  boats,  and  then*  was  a raft  on  it,  and  we 
hail  a nice  time  until  the  lust  time,  when  wc  sailed 
•three  on  lu  It  went  on  all  right  uutll  we  got  into 
tint  middle,  when  tlie  old  thing  lipped  over,  and  we 
all  went  bead  find  Into  the  pond.  W«  all  bad  Iwot* 
o®,  and  I was  the  only  one  that  could  swim.  I 
saved  one  of  the  boy*,  hut  tlie  other  gut  hold  of  tbe 
reft  before  1 could  help  him.  It  doc*  nothing  hut 
rain  and  min  hen*.  Yon  can’t  go  a Mock  without 
getting  stuck  in  (l*o  Bind.  Ir  1*  getting  late  now,  so 
I mast  stop.  Love  to  alL  Your  ncpliew, 

Wu.ua  D.  Banki*. 

foe st ast  HsAfica.— Harper  ,t  Brotiiem  will  send 
Aiky  Tglor  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1. 


porelble  the  whole  plant,  including  the  root,  should 
he  taken.  With  large  plants  It  Is  customary  to  se- 
lect portions  which  tliali  represent  the  whole— young 
shoots,  buds,  flower*,  and  fruit.  When  your  speci- 
mens are  thoroughly  dried,  they  may  be  rendered 
safe  from  Insect  depredation*  by  sprinkling  them 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oorrowlve  sublimate, 
nnd  keeping  them  between  paper*  until  it  ia  dry. 
Place  one  species  only  on  a sheet,  with  fall  particu- 
lar* as  to  genus,  locality,  and  Interesting  association* 
connected  with  it*  discovery.  Keep  your  sheet*  in 
large  portfolios  nr  In  a cabinet,  as  you  prefer,  bnt 
guard  against  dust. 

- . „ , . „ 1 A nwdber,  for  Iter  children*  entertainment,  .»m- 

Mta*  A.  Davidson,  143  But  rtdrtj- second  .Street,  ] bir.ed  lu  a poetic  form  the  words  assign.. 1 for  sen- 
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No.  4. 
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Correct  answers  to  nnxxles  have  been  received  from 
Claudia,  F.  Knight  Durban.  **  Prince,"  William  H. 
lladlcy.  Kl«ie,  Alice  Amy.  1.  B..  Margaret  M„  Da- 
vid Ci  William  A.  I Kiwis,  and  " North  Htar.  •" 

tF**r  Bxohangr*,  m*  third  pag*  >,/  cvtvt. 
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